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2  On  Principles  and  Opinions. 

origin  constantly  in  view,  that  they  never  fade  from  our  remembrance. 
We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  draw  some  few  conclusions  from  these 
premises,  which  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  political 
parties. 

At  the  very  root  of  the  science  of  government,  lies  the  question  of 
Rights.  Are  they  equal,  or  unequal  ?  And,  does  the  solution  of  the 
qucere  involve  a  point  of  principle,  or  ar  point  of  opinion  ?  A  right  is 
clearly  not  a  gift ;  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  concession  from  one  man 
to  another  man,  or  from  one  class  of  men  to  another  class  of  men;  for 
who  is  he  that  could  be  the  first  giver  ?  If  a  Congress,  or  a  Senate,  or 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  no  matter  what  name  it  assumes,  publishes  and 
enacts  a  Bill  of  Rights,  this  is  neither  a  creation  of  them,  nor  a  dona- 
tion of  them ;  but  it  is  merely  an  act  declaratory  of  their  existence,  and 
explanatory  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  Since  political  rights,  or,  as 
some  call  them,  civil  rights,  cannot  be  manufactured  by  man,  and  are 
not  the  objects  of  donation  or  transfer  from  one  individual  to  another, 
they  must  all  Alginate  in  natural  law,  which  is  a  deckratiim  of  the 
will  of  God ;  therefore,  as  between  man  uid  man,  all  rights  are  equal. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  rights  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  a  point  of  principle ;  for  society,  or  government,  is  not  their  doiMNr, 
but  their  guardian.  In  them  there  is  nothing  earthly  or  human ;  they 
are  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  which  connects  man  with  the  divinit j. 
They  form  part  of  his  mora]  existence,  and  are  inseparable  from  it.  If 
the  soundness  of  this  view  of  the  subject  be  doubted,  let  an  opponent  em- 
brace the  reverse  side  of  the  question,  and  insist  on  the  inequality  of  rights. 
If  that  doctrine  be  maintained,  then  we  ask,  at  what  point  shall  this 
inequality  commence,  and  at  what  point  shall  it  stop?  Further,  by 
what  standard  shall  the  relative  gradations  be  detensined  ?  If  you 
confer  any  adventitious  pre-eminenoe  on  property,  then  you  depart  firom 
every  principle  of  moral  libmly  and  justice ;  for  wealth  is  no  proof  of 
virtue,  nor  is  poverty  a  sign  of  vice ;  moreover,  you  confer  artificial 
superiority  on  mere  matter,  which  is  irrational.  It  is  equally  indefeasi- 
ble to  bestow  rights  on  those  who  are  loaded  with  titular  distinctions. 
Nothing  is  easier  to  establish  than  a  manufactory  of  nobles ;  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  wise  men.  Lockes, 
and  Bacons,  and  Newtons,  setdom  appear  more  than  once  in  a  century ; 
such  characters  are,  indeed,  truly  noble ;  they  are  the  pure  g(M,  im- 
pressed with  the  stamp  of  the  divine  mint;  but  the  nobility  of  the 
Herald's  College  are  two  frequently  base  count^eits,  a  substratum 
of  brass  lackered  over  with  a  slight  gilding. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  the  immortal  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his  his- 
torical satire,  entitled  "  The  True-Bom  Englishman,"  has  very  concisely 
traced  the  origin  of  that  inequality  of  rights,  now  existing  in  Bt^land, 
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viiicli  flows  firom  the  united  source  of  property  and  titles,  both  acquired 
bf  QBUiNiiioBy  and  a  violation  of  all  the  most  sacred  principles  of  natu- 
lalkw: 

*'  The  great  invading  Norman  let  them  know 

What  oonquerors,  in  after  times,  might  do ; 

To  erery  mosqueteer  he  brought  to  town. 

He  gave  the  lands  that  never  were  his  own. 

Ha  cantoned  out  the  eonntij  to  his  sMn, 

And  every  soldier  was  a  denizen ; 

Ko  parliament  his  army  conld  dishand^ 

He  raised  no  money,  but  he  paid  in  land ; 

The  rascals,  thus  enriched,  he  called  them  Lords, 

To  {dease  their  upstart  pride  with  new  made  words, 

And  Domesday  Book  his  tyranny  records. 

Saaie  show  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  some  the  spear. 

Which  their^great  ancestor,  forsooth^  did  wear ; 

But  who  the  hero  was,  no  man  can  tell. 

Whether  a  colonel,  or  a  corporal ; 

The  silent  record  blushes  to  reveal 

llieir  undescended  dark  original  $ 

Great  ancestors  of  yesterday  they  show, 

And  lords,  whose  ftthers  were-^Ae  Lord  kmnoa  who!" 

Itwonld  be  easy  to  bring  forward  oAer  examples  to  illustrate  what 
we  insisi  on  as  principlesy  in  contradistinction  to  opinions.  But  let  this 
ooe  ofmeeming  the  equality  of  rights  suffice.  It  is  one  of  the  pillars,  on 
wkieh  every  system  of  constitutional  liberty  ought  to  rest.  Now,  this 
principle  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  truth  by  every  political 
philosoipher  wlio  has  written  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
pnetieal  statesman  to  cany  it  into  eSBect ;  but  here  he  may  be  allowed 
nme  latitude.  Representative  government,  for  instance,  the  oidy  one 
wordi  thinhing  about  in  the  present  century,  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  any  particular  ferm.  So  long  as  first  principles  are  respected,  the 
mode  and  manner  of  reducing  them  into  practical  operation  becomes  a 
suboidinate  qu^stion^^-^a  matter  of  opinion.  In  all  deliberative  assem- 
bljesy  where  fieedom  of  debate  exists,  the  votes  of  the  majority  are 
biadiag  on  ibe  minority,  for,  otherwise,  their  entire  usefulness  would  be 
destroyed :  but  this  does  not  establish  any  inequality  of  rights :  for 
though  every  man  has  a  right  to  give  an  opinion,  yet  no  man  can  pre- 
tend that  his  opinion  is  to  govern  his  neighbour. 

Every  art  and  every  science  is  founded  on  certain  princijdesi  and 
though  these  are  scarcely  known  at  their  first  introduction,  or  at  most 
fery  imperfectly  understood ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  years,  and  after  re- 
peal researches,  they  are  discovered  and  firmly  established.  In  eveiy 
department  of  natural  aind  experimental  philosophy,  some  such  funda- 
nanlal  laws  are  known  to  exist,  and  as  soon  as  iheir  nature  and  properties 
we  asDertained,  Aey  c^ase  to  be  matters  of  opinion,  but  become  princi- 
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pies.  In  reference  to  the  known  laws  of  motion,  for  example,  no  man 
would  say,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  rest  till  acted  upon  by  some  external  force,"  for  this 
is  a  principle,  and  thus  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  There  are  no 
longer  two  sides  to  the  question.  This  fundamental  law  of  motion  is 
now  so  familiar  to  the  world,  that  all  persons  act  upon  it,  and  any  one 
who  doubted  its  universality,  would  be  considered  a  fool. 

But  the  same  reasoning  which  is  applied  to  physical  causes  and 
effects,  holds  good  in  reference  to  moral  causes  and  effects.  Morality 
is  governed  by  fundamental  laws,  and  rests  on  what  are  called  first 
principles.  The  science  of  government  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
morals,  and  therefore  may  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  unerring  rules. 

The  political  philosopher  will  always  be  in  advance  of  the  age  m 
which  he  lives,  for  it  is  his  proper  business  to  deal  alone  with  principles 
and  their  applicatit>n ;  the  masses  are  content  to  shape  their  conduct 
according  to  mere  opinion.  The  former  confines  himself  to  demonstra- 
tion, certainty,  and  truths;  the  latter  are  satisfied  with  specu^tion, 
probability,  and  errors.  Pride  and  prejudice  are  the  great  enemies  of 
the  philosopher ;  time  and  reflection  are  his  best  friends.  If  he  per- 
ceives that  any  existing  law  or  custom  violates  a  principle,  and  is  only 
retained  because  it  is  ancient,  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  a  remedy :  and 
though  he  knows  full  well  that  any  reform  will  be  at  first  scouted  as  a 
new-fangled  doctrine,  yet  he  will  persevere :  and  if  he  has  thrown  a 
truth  upon  the  waters;  sooner  or  later  it  will  arrive  safely  in  port.  Of 
this  fact  many  instances  have  occurred  in  our  time.  When  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  first  proposed  the  liberation  of  the  negro,  he  was  spit  upon  as  a 
fanatic,  and  denounced  as  a  leveller,  who  had  no  respect  for  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  skin.  The  eloquence  of  Grattan  passed  away  as  an  empty 
sound,  when  he  pleiUied  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  The 
most  convincing  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  weighed  but  as  a  feather  in  the  balance.  Rotten 
boroughs  once  were  reverenced  as  the  '^  nurseries  of  rising  statesmen," 
and  whoever  dared  to  lay  his  ruthless  hands  on  the  constitutional  eras- 
dies  of  these  sucking  1>abes,  was  held  up  to  hatred,  as  an  Atheist  and  a 
Jacobin.  But,  in  a  few  short  years,  the  scene  has  changed ;  truth  has 
triumphed,  and  justice  has  prevailed.  The  scales  have  faUen  from  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  and  she  walks  erect,  strong  in  the  dignity  of  reason, 
her  countenance  radiant  with  the  warm  glow  of  humanity. 

A  political  constitution,  to  be  sound  and  healthy  in  all  its  parts, 
ought  to  be  made  up  of  principles.  Now,  the  British  Constitution,  as 
we  have  shown  in  many  former  articles  published  in  this  Magazine,  is  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches, — an  Ossa  of  inconsistencies  piled  upon  a 
few  grains  of  common  sense.    The  unreflecting  multitude,  being  taught 
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fifom  their  infimcy  to  admire  it  as  a  model  of  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom, pay  unboimded  homage  to  this  idol  of  their  imagination,  receiving 
Ae  **  ignotom  pro  magnifico/'  the  unknown  for  the  magnificent.  But 
auAj  if  reflection  could  exercise  its  just  influence,  this  blind  adoration 
of  a  phantasm  would  vanish  before  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  To  any 
thinking  man,  we  would  put  this  simple  question :  Where  is  the  Ck)n- 
stitBtion?  Can  I  see  it?  Can  I  read  it  ?  Does  it  exist  in  any  tangible 
farm  ?  Are  its  principles  reduced  into  writing,  so  that  I  may  examine 
it,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  make  myself  master  of  each  of  its  constitu-  * 
eat  parts  ?  Unless  all  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Consdtution  is  beneath  the  notice  of  a  political  philosopher.  To 
speak  the  truth,  Britain  has  no  constitution  whatever,  in  the  proper 
aignification  of  language.  A  few  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  doubtful  con- 
ftroctkm,— «ome  scanty  precedents,  of  ambiguous  authority, — ^half  a 
seore  of  judicial  dicta,  vague  and  indefinite  in  their  meaning, — these 
are  the  materials  of  that  political  nondescript  before  which  so  many 
mUlknis  have  bowed  the  knee,  and  worshipped.  And  what,  hitherto, 
has  been  the  practical  result  7  It  is  this :  that  in  the  absence  of  a  real 
constintion,  men  have  looked  entirely  to  party ;  and  instead  of  principles 
govemiiig  parties,  parties  have  trampled  principles  beneath  their  feet.- 

In  the  present  state  of  public  afiairs,  we  find  many  examples  which 

iDnatnile  this  view  of  our  subject,  among  which  the  most  prominent  is 

the  state  of  Ireland.     In  reference  to  that  misgoverned  country,  the 

principle  of  the  equality  of  rights  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  grossly 

violated.    The  memorable  debate  on  the  Municipal  Corporation's  Bill 

k  a  striking  example  of  the  gross  injustice  which  the  conservative  party 

have  dealt  out  to  the  sister  kingdom.     Never  was  there  a  more  lamentp- 

aUe  example  of  party  triumphing  over  principle,— of  might  overcoming 

right,— of  exclusiveness  arrayed  against  universality.     Lord  Lyndhurst 

sabstsntially  affirmed  that  the  union  was  nominal,  and  not  real— a 

parchment  contract,  and  not  a  social  compact, — and  he,  an  American 

by  extraction,  denounced  seven  millions  of  Irishmen,  in  justification  of 

his  aignment,  as  aliens  in  blood.    The  declamation  was  as  infiated^  as 

the  reasoning  was  hollow,  but  it  suited  the  vitiated  tastes  of  a  prejudiced 

aadienoe,  unversed  even  in  the  rudiments  of  political  philosophy ;  and 

tmth  was  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  fection.     Such  a  victory,  however^ 

win  assuredly  be  followed  by  a  signal  defeat,  and  though  the  partizans 

of  Lyndhurst  declared  that  he  rose  like  a  rocket,*  it  requires  no  great 

fofeai^t  to  predict  that,  ere  long,  he  will  fall  like  the  stick. 

We  have  said  that  the  political  philosopher  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  kno^  that 
every  people,  who  live  under  free  institutions,  will  progress  onwards  to 
soDM  point  at  which  the  preceding  generation  had  not  arrived ;  and  it  is 
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his  busineis  to  anticipate  the  date  of  these  periodical  changes,  to  weigh 
well  the  circumstances  under  which  they  will  occur,  and  consider  by 
what  measures  they  may  be  most  securely  realized.  The  very  nature  of 
his  office  thus  draws  down  upon  him  the  sneers,  the  hatred,  and  the 
obloquy  of  the  masses ;  he  shocks  their  pride,  he  wounds  their  preju- 
dices, he  alarms  their  fears;  he  is  ridiculed  as  an  experimentalist, 
decried  as  an  innoyator,  despised  as  a  charlatan }  and  why  ?  becanse 
while  the  multitude  are  content  to  gaze  on  the  Bxafsoe  of  things,  he 
penetrates  to  their  origin,  and  observes  the  workings  of  the  rilent 
machinery  of  civilization. 

But  this  is  not  the  position  of  the  practical  statesman.  It  is  his  pro- 
vince to  watch  the  signs  of  the  present  time ;  to  note  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  day;  and  to  steer  his  vessel,  as  the  wind  blows.  He 
may  agree  with  the  political  philosopher,  that  a  momentous  change, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  effected ;  but  he  may  differ  with  him^  as  to  the 
exact  period  when  it  may  be  judiciously  consummated.  They  may 
accord  on  the  principles  which  govern  events,  but  their  Ofunions  may 
vary  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  those  principles  may  be  most 
advantageously  developed.  It  is  never  to  be  expected  that  all  men  are 
to  change  their  opinions  at  the  same  moment,  for  there  never  was  any 
truth  or  any  principle  so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at 
once.  Time  and  reason  must  coKiperate  with  each  other  to  the  final 
establishment  of  any  principle ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  happen  to  be 
first  convinced  have  nb  right  to  persecute  others,  on  whom  conviction 
operates  moreslowly.  The  moral  principle  of  Radicalism  is  to  instruct ; 
not  to  destroy. 

Under  this  aspect,  we  may  view  the  two  great  political  parties  which 
divide  the  people  of  England.  Lord  Melbourne  has  displayed  the 
foresight  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  discretion  of  a  statesman;  he  has 
based  his  government  on  a  principle,  from  which  he  has  never  swerved, 
and  prudently  abstained  from  pushing  that  principle  into  practice,  with 
a  rapidity  that  might  alarm  prejudice,  and  create  reaction.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  has  felt  his  way  with  admirable  tact ;  he  has  shown 
his  sincerity  by  introducing  measures  in  accordance  with  popular  desire; 
some  he  has  carried— on  others,  he  has  been  defeated ;  but  even  his 
defeats  are  the  precursors  to  victoiy,  if  the  people  are  true  to  themselves. 
He  has  won  confidence  by  straightforward  manliness  and  honesty ;  he 
has  shown  the  Commons  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  given  them  the 
opportunity,  of  discovering  their  en^nies ;  if  it  be  said  that  he  has  done 
too  little,  let  us  ask,  where  shall  we  find  the  man,  among  all  his  prede- 
cessors, who  ever  did  so  mndi?  We  have  now  at  the  head  of  a&irs  a 
minister,  who  has  repudiated  the  stale  and  worthless  doctrine  of  expe- 
dienoy,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  equali^  of  rights ; 
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and  it  rests  with  the  electoral  constituMicieg  to  etrengthen  that  power, 
wUdi  be  BeemB  iuliy  resolved  to  wield,  for  the  impartial  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  we  weigh  the  character,  and  test  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  we 
ind  the  characteristic  of  their  policy  to  be,  a  total  want  of  principle. 
Tkej  have  always  governed  die  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  a  party*  They 
resisted  the  abolition  of  slavery,  until  they  were  paid  twenty  millions, 
as  a  compensation.  They  only  conceded  the  Catholic  claims,  in  order 
to  retain  their  places.  They  exerted  the  whole  of  their  power,  to  pre- 
serve the  rotten  boroughs.  When  court  intrigue  dismissed  the 
Melboiime  cabinet,  Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  his  determination  to  carry 
oat  the  principle  of  reform,  against  which  he  had  been  fighting  during 
the  whole  of  his  political  life,  and  he,  who  had  been  tried  for  twenty 
jears^  had  the  impudence  to  ask  the  public  for  what  he  ealled  **  a  fair 
trial.''  At  the  merchant  tailor's  dinner,  he  gloried  in  being  the  son  of 
a  cotton  spinner,  wishing  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  people, 
iHule  he  always  has  been,  in  reality,  the  veriest  back  that  the  aristocrac  y 
ever  bestrode.  He  talked  smoothly  of  adopting  a  plan  of  ^*  temperate 
and  moderate  reform,''  an  unmeaning  phrase,  which  denotes  either 
weakness,  or  duplicity.  If  there  be  any  value  in  words,  a  thing  mode- 
rately  refermedt  is  not  reformed  as  much  as  it  might  be.  What  he 
woald  have  done,  as  a  minister,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  his  votes 
in  opposition. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  conoie  when  the  political  system  of 
this  enlightened  nation  must  be  based  on  principles,  so  that  our  rulers 
most  prepare  themselves  to  be  judged  by  their  deeds,  and  not  by 
dieir  professions.  The  whig-radical  party  have  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  the  government  on  this  plan,  and  gradually  accelerating 
the  movement.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  their  tenure  of  office  is  now 
leBdcred  permanent,  and  can  only  be  brought  to  a  close  by  their  impru- 
dence ;  fin*  the  king  would  violate  every  principle  c£  justice,  if  he 
again  confided  the  great  seal  to  the  Anglo-American  lord,  who  denoun- 
ced seven  millions  of  his  subjects  as  *^  aliens,"  and  thus  declared  them 
unworthy  of  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  the  people  of  England 
and  Seodand. 

CHRISTMAS    STANZAS. 

TBXftx's  iof  among  the  natioiiB  now  in  erefy  durMaa  haart. 
And  none  Imt  tears  of  gnOitttde  from  e^es  of  gladness  starts 
Hie  carol  and  the  voice  of  joy  together  sweetly  chime, — 
For  'tis  the  Saviouz^s  natal  day— the  happy  Christmas  time. 

Tbe  bliss  of  Heaven  is  sweeter  on  this  chief  of  heavenly  days^ 
The  seraph'a  haips  are  sweeter  too — ^the  universe  is  praise; 
And  round  the  Father  and  the  Son  undying  voices  slng^ 
Whilst  to  their  Joyous  melodies  responds  the  golden  string* 
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The  aged  on  the  gravels  dread  hriiik  look  fearlessly  around, 
For  well  they  know  the  tyrant  Death  by  Heaven's  own  Son  is  bound; 
<<Then  let  the  guilty  heart  be  sad/*  they  say,  with  kindling  eye, 
'^  But  on  his  Saviour's  natal  day  the  Christian  may  not  sigh. 

The  mother  looks  upon  her  babe  with  all  a  mother's  love, 

And  fervently  implores  for  it  a  blessing  firom  above; 

Upon  her  infant's  countenance  such  smiles  seraphic  play 

As  beam'd  on  Bethlehem*s  Babe  Divine  on  His  great  natal  day. 

''My  own,  dear,  happy  innocent,'*  the  blissful  mother  cries. 
Although  thy  lovely  form  may  die,  thy  soul  to  Heaven  must  rise. 
For  He  whose  birth  we  celebrate,  the  Son  of  Him  on  high. 
Once  died  in  mortal  agony  that  Death  itself  might  die." 

The  young  in  years  and  sorrow  now  forget  their  little  cares; 
The  poor  are  rich  and  blithe  to-day  as  great  Emmanuel's  heirs ; 
And  love  is  more  intense  and  pure,  more  happy  flir  and  free — 
It  is  the  soul's  affection  which,  when  earth  is  not,  will  be. 

There's  happiness  on  earth  as  yet  to  lighten  mortal  wo. 
There  is  a  Heaven  where  'mongst  our  joys  no  tears  can  ever  flow,— 
O  thither,  Christian, — ^be  there  thorns  or  roses  in  the  way, — 
Press  on  to  meet  the  Qod  whose  birth  we  celebrate  to-day. 

Another  year  of  earthly  time  hath  disappeared  for  aye. 
And  many  a  loved  and  loving  heart  with  it  has  passed  away ; 
But  sorrow  not,  their  blissful  souls  are  banqueting  on  high 
With  Him  whose  love  enables  us  to  meet  them  in  the  sky. 

Be  joy  among  the  nations  then,  in  every  Christian  heart. 
Let  none  but  tears  of  gratitude  from  eyes  of  gladness  start; 
Let  carols  and  exulting  songs  together  sweetly  chime, — 
For  'tis  the  Saviour's  natal  day — the  happy  Christmas  time! 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


IGNATIUS  LOYOLA,    THE   FOUNDER   OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  JESUITS. 


In  1491,  the  lady  of  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,  feeling,  for  the 
eleventh  time,  the  pangs  of  childhirth,  desired  that  she  might  he  carried 
into  a  stable,  in  memory  of  the  (iccouchement  of  the  virgin,  and  there 
she  brought  forth  a  son,  named  Inieo,  or  Ignatias.  In  early  life  one 
of  the  pages  of  Ferdinand  the  Finh,  and  afterwards  a  soldier,  the 
young  Loyola  defended  Pampeluna,  in  1521,  then  besieged  by  the 
French,  when  a  fragment  of  stone  broke  his  left  leg,  and  a  cannon  ball, 
at  the  same  moment,  fractured  his  risht.  He  was  attended  by  the  sur- 
geons on  the  spot,  and  conveyed  tnence  to  his  father's  castle.  The 
operation  of  setting  the  limbs  was  badly  performed,  and  the  bones  were 
out  of  their  place.  In  order  to  restore  tnem  to  their  natural  position, 
he  was  told  that  the  limb  must  be  broken  again.  To  this  the  patient 
immediately  assented. 

This  leg  was  as  badlv  set  the  second  time,  as  the  first.  A  bone  per- 
manently projected  below  the  knee,  and  prevented  the  sufferer  from 
wearing  the  lon^  military  boots  then  in  fasnion.  He  had  the  courage 
to  have  it  raspea  away,  without  uttering  a  cry,  or  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  Nor  was  this  the  only  punishment  he  underwent,  to  get  rid 
of  any  physical  deformitv.  The  thi^h  of  his  right  leg  having  Income 
shortened,  he.  consented  to  have   it  forcibly  stretched  by  an  iron 
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macbine ;  but  no  fortitude  of  his  own,  and  no  skill  of  the  operators, 
oonld  bring  it  down  to  the  length  of  its  companion;  and  Loyola 
lemained  lame. 

During  bis  conyalescence,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  books  to  while 
awi^  the  time,  and  demanded  the  popular  romances  of  chiyalry,  which 
vere  bis  &vorites :  but  books  of  that  description  were  not  allowed  to 
enler  the  castle  of  his  bi^otted  father,  who  presented  his  son  with  a 
Bore  edifying  work,  entitled  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Saints.*'  These 
wooderfii]  stories  produced  the  liveliest  impression  on  his  imagination, 
and  be  then  determined  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the 
senrice  of  God.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  jmssed  a  whole  night  armed  from 
head  to  foot  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  placed  his  sword 
and  dagger  on  a  neighbouring  pillar,  in  conformi^  with  the  laws  of 
aaeient^uTalry.  A  Moor,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
nHuntained  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  when  she  became  a  mother, 
aarrowly  escaped  beine  killed  by  the  new  convert. 

LoTok  then  proceeded  to  Maur^ze,  a  small  and  obscure  town,  but 
which  he  rendered  iamous  by  his  penance.  He  took  up  his  lodgings 
at  the  hospital,  and  commenced  his  mortifications  by  keeping  his  fast 
on  bread  and  water  every  day,  except  Sundays,  on  which  he  ate  a  few 
cooked  vegetables,  mixed  wiu  ashes ;  he  wore  coarse  horse-hair  against 
his  akin,  scourged  himself  three  times  daily,  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  and 
scarcely  slept  during  the  night.  He  was  seen  to  beg  his  bread  from 
door  to  door,  affecting  the  airs  of  a  beggar  by  profession  \  he  was  at 
once  BO  diagustine  and  so  ludicrous,  that  children  pointed  at  him  with 
their  fingers,  pelted  him  with  stones,  and  applied  to  him  the  most 
opiHobrions  language.  At  length  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  family 
waa  bruited  about  at  Maur^ze,  on  which  he  fled,  and  sought  a  retreat  at 
the  loot  of  a  mountain  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  uie  town.  He 
there  lived  in  a  cavern,  the  mouth  of  which  was  almost  closed  with 
brambles,  and  into  which  lisht  was  only  admitted  through  a  fissure  in 
the  rock.  There  he  inflicted  on  himself  those  cruelties  T^ich  rendered 
his  name  so  famous :  four  or  five  times  per  diem,  he  scourged  himself 
with  an  iron  chain,  and,,  following  the  example  of  St.  Jerome,  he 
used  to  strike  his  breast  sharply  with  a  flintstone.  Some  persons  found 
faim  at  the  outside  of  the  cavern,  when  he  had  fainted  away  from  bodily 
svfllering,  and  took  him  back  to  the  hospital.  His  brain  was  sensibly 
affected  by  abstinence  and  torture;  he  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
meiancholy,  groaned  audibly  night  and  day,  and  scarcely  ever  took  an 
hoar  of  repose.  He  uttered  the  most  frantic  cries, — trolled  himself  in 
the  dirt,  and  when  his  exhausted  strength  would  no  longer  allow  him  to 
continue  this  discipline,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility. 

The  Dominicans  of  Maur^ze,  touched  with  compassion,  charitably 
todL  him  into  their  establishment,  and  endeavoured  to  cure  him  of  his 
madness.  Their  efibrts  were  not  unavailing ;  his  desponding  melan- 
choly was  gradually  softened  down  into  a  harmless  mania,  and  his 
feelings  passed,  as  it  were,  from  hell  to  paradise.  The  historians  of  his 
Kfe  say  that,  at  this  period,  the  apparitions,  illuminations,  extacies, 
and  visions  which  had  tormented  him,  disappeared.  They  declare  that 
God  had  pity  upon  him,  and  instructed  him  m  the  mysteries  of  religion 
hj  a  direct  and  personal  revelation,  having  thrown  Loyola  into  a  mys- 
tic trance,  whicD  lasted  eight  days.     It  was  then  that  he  received  the 
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plan  of  the  celebrated  inatitiitton  which  he  atterwards  established.  At 
the  same  time  he  composed  his  fiunotus  book,  entitled  '^Spiritual 
Exercises/'  which  drew  oown  upon  him  such  severe  persecutk>n8« 

In  1524,  he  travelled  into  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  EuroDe, 
being  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  commenced  his  studies  unoer 
Jerome  Ardebiua,  professor  of  grammar  at  Barcelona.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  although  he  had  acquired  very  little  Latin,  he  resolved  to  go 
through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  theolo^  at  the  university  of 
Alcala.  Some  proselytes,  that  he  had  made  at  JBarcelona,  wished  to  fol- 
low him,  but  he  dared  not  to  take  them  with  him,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Inquisition  at  Toledo.  However,  he  ventured  on  being  accompa* 
nied  by  three,  named  Galiste,  Artiaga,  and  Caseves :  the  hospital  of 
Alcala  furnished  him  with  a  fourth ;  he  was  a  young  Frenchman,  called 
Jean,  who,  having  been  wounded  in  a  duel,  in  passing  through  that 
town,  in  the  suite  of  the  viceroy  of  Navarre,  whose  page  he  was,  had 
been  carried  to  the  hospital  to  get  cured  of  his  wounds.  The  nuister 
and  his  disciples  were  clothed  in  a  long  flowing  coat  of  grey  serge,  with 
a  hat  of  the  same  colour;  they  were  lodged  through  charity,  sometimes 
in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  lived  upon  alms. 

Loyola,  disheartened  hy  the  slow  progress  that  he  made  in  his  studies, 
a^bandoned  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  with  his  four  disciples, 
who  were  as  ignorant  as  himself,  he  began  to  catechize  infants,  deuver 
exhortations  to  the  most  licentioos  of  the  students,  and  teach  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  to  the  common  people.  These  proceedings  excited  great 
murmurs ;  he  was  imprisonea,  but  soon  released ;  finally,  hy  a  pubUo 
sentence  pronounced  m  June,  1527,  Loyola  and  his  companions  were 
ordered  to  wear  the  academi(»d  dress,  and  to  desist  from  expounding 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  before  they  had  studied  theology  f<Mr  four 
years,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  and  banishment* 

This  prohibition  was,  as  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  Ignatius ;  it  reduced 
him  to  the  humble  condition  of  a  student,  and  made  him  pass  fcnr 
an  ignorant  charlatan,  who  pretended  to  teach  what  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  so  nettled  at  this  affront,  ^at  he  retired  to  Salamanca  to  con^ 
tinue  his  studies ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  forgot  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  began  to  preach,  as  he  had  done  at  Alcala. 
Arrested  a  second  time  with  his  disciples,  he  remained  twenty-two  days 
in  prison,  and  only  quitted  to  hear  his  sentence  pronounced.  Not 
finding  them  guilty  of  any  irregularity  in  their  morals,  or  of  any  heresy, 
the  judges  permitted  them  to  teach  the  catechism,  but  strictly  prohi- 
bited their  touching  on  the  delicate  distinctions  between  deadly  and 
venial  sins,  until  they  had  studied  .theology  four  years. 

Disgusted  with  so  many  interruptions,  Loyob  determined  to  leave 
his  ungrateful  country,  and  repair  to  France.  He  communicated  this 
intention  to  his  companions,  who,  being  heartiljr  sick  of  the  miserable 
life  they  led  with  him,  refused  to  accompany  him  on  this  new  exp^- 
tion.  He  set  out  alone,  and  on  foot,  driving  an  ass  before  him,  which 
carried  his  books  and  papers,  all  of  which  he  had  composed  in  the 
time  of  his  greatest  ignorance.  He  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of 
February,  1528,  and  recommenced  his  studies.  At  the  college  of  Mon- 
taign,  be  applied  to  general  knowledge,  and  at  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
to  philosopny.  In  wis  hist  establishment,  he  so  distracted  the  students 
by  his  doctrines,  that  the  professors  sentenced  him  more  than  once  to 
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ierefe  pentdties.  He  aeain  began  theolojs^  at  the  ooUege  of  ihe  Jaoo« 
UoBy  Imt  Yum  aeal  for  maling  proselytes  being  kindled  anew,  he  suoeeded 
m  inakii^  six  conyerts.  Aese  were  Pierre  Lefevre,  a  poor  BaToyard 
Dfieit ;  Kimeois  Xavier,  a  Nayarrese  gentleman,  who  professed  phi- 
ntop^  at  the  college  of  Beaavais;  a  Portuguese,  namied  Simon 
Roarigues  d'Azevedo,  and  three  Spaniards,  James  Lainez,  Alphonso 
Safaneron,  and  Nicholas  Alphonso,  sumamed  JBobadilla,  from  the 
phoe  of  lus  birth.  Fearful  lest  their  ardour  mieht  cool,  he  conducted 
tibem  to  the  church  of  Montmartre,  on  the  day  of  the  assumption,  1534, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  festiyal  was  held,  to  commemorate  the  ascen* 
sion  of  the  virgin  to  heaven.  Pierre  Lefevre  solemniased  the  mass,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  to  each  of  them  in  a  subterranean  cavern ; 
diey,  then,  all  made  a  vow  to  visit  Jerusalem  at  a  fixed  date,  and 
labour  to  convert  the  infidels.  If  they  found  that  they  could  not 
remain  in  the  country  with  safety,  ihey  agreed  to  go  to  Rome,  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  beseech  him  to  dispose  of  their 
peraoDSy  according  to  his  eood  pleasure. 

Loyola  was  now  joined  by  three  other  disciples  Claude  Le  Jay,  a 
Savoyard^  and  Jean  Codure,  and  Pasquier  Brouet,  Frenchmen,  and 
they  took  the  same  vows  at  Montmartre,  when  the  rest  of  the  fraternity 
mewed  theirs  for  the  second  time.  These  ten  persons,  the  nucleus  of  a 
society  which  afterwards  became  so  famous,  repaired  to  Rome  at  Easter, 
159B.  There  Aey  held  a  meeting,  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  mystic  edifice.  Ignatius,  m  a  long  harangue,  declared  that  they 
would  never  efiect  any  thing  on  a  grand  scale,  unless  they  were  incor* 
pcnated  into  an  order  capable  of  increasing  their  numbers  in  all  places, 
so  as  to  continue  in  existence  to  the  end  of  time,  and,  as  they  would 
fight  under  the  banner  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  could  not  adopt  a  more 
appropriate  name  than  that  of  the  divine  Redeemer. 

Fersoaded  that,  without  the  support  of  the  great,  he  would  never 
arrive  at  any  considerable  power,  Loyola  employed  flatteiy  to  attach 
them  to  his  interests,  and  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  enabled  to  submit 
the  plan  of  his  society  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  in  1539.  The  holy 
fiither  refused  at  first  to  sanction  this  institution ;  but,  being  urgently 
pressed,  he  at  last  consented  to  take  the  new  scheme  into  consideration. 
Gnidiccioni,  one  of  the  three  cardinals  appointed  to  examine  these 
proponds,  decidedly  opposed  diem,  and  his  advice  prevailed.  Ignatius 
struggled  in  vain  to  conquer  this  opposition ;  all  mat  he  could  obtain 
from  the  pope  was,  permission  for  his  disciples  to  be  employed  in  such 
places  as  the  church  miffht  appoint,  but  they  had  no  general  commission, 
DOT  could  they  lawfully  exercise  any  discretionary  power.  Two  of 
them,  Xavier  and  Rodriguez,  were  sent  into  Portugal,  from  whence 
the  former  passed  into  India.  Paul  the  Third,  thinkine,  after  some 
time,  that  the  holy  see,  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  could  not  nave  too  many 
defenders,  closed  his  ear  to  the  wise  remonstrances  of  Guicciodini,  and 
finally  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Loyala.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  1640,  wa^  published  the  fatal  and  too  famous  Bull  '^  Regi- 
miid  militantes  ecclesise,''  which  sanctioned  and  lesalized  the  new 
sodety  under  the  name  of  the  "Company  of  Jesus,"  but  limited  their 
UBml>er8  to  sixty,  a  restriction  which  another  Bull,  issued  three  years 
afterwards,  rescinded.  It  has  been  ofbn  remarked,  that  as  the  Roman 
emperors  assumed  the  cogaomina  of  Afiicanas,    Germanicus,   &c.. 
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because  they  were  not  the  friends  of  those  nations  whose  names  they 
assumed,  in  like  manner  the  Jesuits  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus,  becaoBe 
they  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  doctrines. 

The  ambition  of  Loyola  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  he  earnestly  desired  to 
receive  an  unequivocal  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  his  companions,  and 
be  openly  acknowledged  the  supreme  chief  of  the  order  that  he  had 
founaed.  His  wishes  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  for  his 
companions  proclaimed  him  their  general  on  the  22nd  April,  1541. 
His  profession  of  faith  commenced  with  these  words  :  *<  I,  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  promise  before  Ood,  and  our  holy  PontifiT,  his  vicar  on  earth, 
before  the  glorious  virgin  mother  and  the  celestial  hosts,  and  before  you, 
my  brethren,  to  live  in  perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and  humbleness,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  life  contained  in  the  Bull  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus/' 

Arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  Loyola  determined  to  secure  his 
authority  by  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  subjects. 
On  this  subject,  he  laboured  night  and  day  in  conjunction  with  Lainez, 
who  had  read  llie  rules  of  every  society  that  had  been  formed,  and  from 
them  he  extracted  those  which  were  best  suited  to  the  objects  and 
discipline  of  the  Jesuits.  As  he  pretended  not  to  write  a  single  article 
without  having  first  implored  the  protection  and  enlightment  of  God, 
his  disciples  bcAdly  announced  that  their  constitution  was  the  inspired 
work  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  What  that  constitution  was,  we  will  explain 
in  our  next,  only  remarking,  at  present,  that  it  was  a  model  of  poLtical 
sagacity. 


AN    EPISTLE   TO    A    FRIEND. 


ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Dear  Tonii  your  affectionate  letter 

I  received  with  much  joy  yesterday ; 
You  know  yery  weU  I'm  a  fretter — 

But  you  can  make  misery  gay : 
So  Hymen  at  length  hath  united 

Yourself  to  sweet  Mistress  O'Leer, 
You're  in  raptures,— your  lady  delighted — 

May  you  be  so  through  every  New  Year. 

What  a  season  is  this  for  good  wishes, 

For  revels,  and  humdrums,  and  balls. 
For  turkeys,  geese,  snipes,  and  prime  dishes, 

For  polite  and  impertinent  calls; — 
I  declare  that  the  grot  lot  at  Bish's 

Scarce  would  pay  for  the  grog,  cheese,  and  beer, 
The  mull*d  wine  and  the  loaves  and  the  fishes, 

Consumed  every  happy  New  Year. 

My  maid  all  the  day  rinses  glasses. 

My  man  cannot  stir  from  the  doors ; 
Tis  the  visiting  day  of  the  asses 

£ntitled-~par  ezcellenoe— bores. 
Troops  of  nephews,  and  cousins,  and  nieces, 

Whose  visits  are  all  very  deary — 
Who  empty  my  purse  of  its  pieces. 

And  leave  me— a  happy  New  Year. 
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llien  come  duns  of  all  trades  and  professions ; 

The  doctor's  no  patience  with  me, 
Tbongh  bis  bills  and  advice  are  oppressions 

Under  which  I  a  patient  must  be. 
Next  the  venders  of  tonics  and  lotions, 

Whose  eharge  more  than  bayonets  I  fear, 
For  their  drugs  take  my  cash  in  large  portions 

With  a  grin  and—"  a  happy  New  Year." 

My  lawyer,  too,  on  this  occasion, 

Claims  the  costs  of  my  law-suits  of  course, 
And  ^feets,  by  his  powers  of  persuasion, 

The  tenants  that  burthen  my  purse. 
My  brewer  doth  humbly  solicit 

A  drqft  for  my  draughts  of  his  beer! 
My  vintner  is  very  explicit^ 

But  ends  with— <'  a  happy  New  Year." 

My  time-vender  and  mender  now  tells  me. 

That  he's  wound  up  my  6a2ance-amount, 
And  hopes  that  my  main-^pHng  impels  me 

To  atjUust  the  long-ttcMi^  account : 
My  knight  of  the  goose  hath  obtested 

That  my  credit  he'll  cut  with  his  shears, — 
Hell  not  clothe  me,  but  have  me  invested — 

In  prison  for  many  New  Years. 

My  eobler  vows  ere  he*s  mnch  older. 

Long  before  I>e  worn  out  my  tough  sole, 
Hell  tap  me,  for  heel-taps,  on  the  shoulder, 

Or  bore  through  his  lap-stone  a  hole. 
My  pastry-cooks,  butchers,  and  bakers. 

With  their  biUs  of  (spent)  fare  next  appear  3 
E'en  those  death-dealers,  cialled  undertakers, 

Now  wish  me  "  a  happy  New  Year." 

Now  our  sixties,  both  married  and  single. 
To  dance,  in  exclusiveness  meet ; 

A  non-sixty  with  these  may  not  mingle- 
To  prevent  a  confusion  of  feet.— 

What's  a  sixty  f  methinks  you  are  crying, — 
A  term  which  is  not  very  clear ; 

You'll  therefore  excuse  my  replying — 
Till  we  coma  to  another  New  Year. 

But  this  Samia,  dear  friend,  I  assure  theci 

This  Samia*s  a  sweet  little  spot, — 
Where  my  friendship  from  care  would  secure  thee, 

Where  the  troubles  of  nations  are  not : — 
Where  sHenilp  charity  gUdeth 

To  dry  wretched  poverty's  tears ; — 
Where  contentment  with  virtue  abideth, 

And  brings  many  happy  New  Years. 

Fwe  thee  well,  my  dear  Tom,  and  if  ever 

You  roam  from  the  land  of  your  birth. 
You  may  search  the  world  o'er,  but  you*U  never 

Find  an  island  like  Samia  on  earth : — 
Where  the  hand  and  the  heart  are  united 

To  bestow  and  ei\Joy  their  good  cheer, — 
Where,  forget  not,  my  friend,  you're  invited— 

To  pass  many  a  happy  New  Year. 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


(  14) 
ANECDOTES    OF   VENTRILOQUISM 


VsNTRiLOQUzsM  is  the  art  of  vocal  deception.  It  b  a  quality,  possessed 
by  some  few  persons,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  speak 
inwardly,  having  the  power  of  forming  speedi  by  drawing  the  air  into  the 
lungs  i  and  to  modify  the  voice  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
proceed  from  any  distance,  or  from  any  direction  whatever. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  jrdated  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Chapelle,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy.  This  gentleman  having  heard 
many  surprising  circumstances  related  concerning  one  M.  St.  Gille,  a 
grocer,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris,  whose  astonishing  powers  as 
a  ventriloquist  had  given  rise  to  many  singular  and  diverting  scenes, 
formed  the  resolution  to  see  him.  Struck  by  the  many  marvellous  anec- 
dotes concerning  him,  the  abbd  Judged  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
the  truths  of  these  reports  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses,  and  then  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  phenomena*  and  investigate  the  manner  in 
wluch  they  were  produced. 

Mter  some  preparatory  steps,  (for  M.  Gille,  he  had  been  told,  did  not 
chuse  10  gratify  the  curiosity  of  eveiy  one,)  die  abb^  waited  upon  him, 
informed  him  of  his  design,  and  was  cordially  received.  He  was  taken 
into  a  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  where  M.  St.  Gille  and  himself  sat  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  fire*  with  only  a  table  between  them,  the 
abb^  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  companion.  Half  an  hour  had 
passed,  during  which  that  gentleman  diverted  the  sibb^  with  the  relation 
of  many  comic  scenes  whi^  his  peculiar  talent  had  produced  ;  when,  all 
on  a  sudden,  the  abb^  heard  himself  called  by  his  name  and  tide,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  roof  of  a  distant  house.  He  was  almost 
petrified  with  astonishment :  on  recollecdng  himself,  however,  and  asking 
M .  St.  Gille  whether  he  had  not  Just  given  him  a  specimen  of  his  art,  he 
was  answered  only  by  a  smOe;  but  while  the  abb6  was  pointing  to  the 
house  firom  which  the  voice  had  seemed  to  proceed,  his  surprise  was 
augmented  on  hearing  himself  answered,  ^  It  was  not  from  diat  quarter,*' 
apparently  in  the  same  kind  of  voice  as  before,  bat  which  now  seemed  to 
issue  from  under  the  earth,  at  one  of  the  comers  of  the  room.  In  short* 
this  factitious  voice  played,  as  it  seemed,  every  where  about  him,  and 
seemed  to  proceed  from  any  quarter,  or  distance,  from  which  the  operator 
chose  to  transmit  it.  The  illusion  was  so  very  strong,  that,  prepared  as 
the  abb^  was  for  diis  sort  of  conversationi  his  mere  senses  were  absolutely 
incapable  of  undeceiving  him.  Though  conscious  that  the  voice  proceed- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  M.  Si.  Gille,  that  gendeman  appeared  absolutely 
mute,  while  he  was  exercising  this  talent ;  nor  could  die  author  perceive 
any  change  whatever  in  his  countenance.  He  observed,  however,  at  this 
first  visit,  that  M.  St.  Gille  contrived,  but  without  any  studied  manner,  to 
present  only  the  profile  of  his  hce  to  him,  while  he  was  speaking  as  a 
ventriloquist. 

Another  equally  curious  anecdote  is  the  following  : — M.  St.  Gille, 
returning  home  from  a  place  whidier  his  buainess  had  carried  him,  sought 
shelter  from  an  approaching  thunder  storm,  in  a  neighbouring  convent. 
Finding  the  whole  community  in  mournings  he  enquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  that  one  of  their  body  had  lately  died,  who  was  the  ornament 
and  delight  of  the  whole  society.  To  pass  away  the  time,  he  walked  into 
the  church,  attended  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  showed  him  the 
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tsiBb  of  dieir  deceased  brother,  and  spoke  feeliagly  of  the  scanty  honours 
they  bad  bestowed  on  his  memory.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heaitl  appa- 
iCDtly  pvooeeding  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  lamenting  the  situation  of 
Ae  defimct  in  purgatory,  and  rq>rbachittg  die  brothemood  with  their 
I^Eeiraamiiess  and  want  of  seeal  on  bis  account.  The  friars,  as  soon  as 
thor  ttstoniafament  gave  them  power  to  speak,  consulted  together,  and 
B|^ieed  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  communhy  with  this  singukr  event,  so 
interesting  to  the  whole  society. 

M.  St.  GiUe,  who  wished  to  earry  on  the  Jdce  still  farther,  dissuaded 
I  from  taking  this  step,  telling  them  that  they  would  be  treated  by 
absoit  bre£ren  as  a  set  of  ft^ls  and  visionaries.  He  recommended 
however,  immediately  to  eaU  the  whole  community  into  the  church* 
the  ghost  of  their  departed  brother  might  probably  reiterate  his 
iments.  Accordingly,  all  the  friars,  novices,  and  laybrothers,  and 
i  the  domestioB  of  the  convent,  were  forthwith  summoned  and  collect- 
ed  together.  In  a  diort  time,  the  voice  from  the  roof  repeated  its 
IsBDeDtations  and  reproaches,  and  all  the  members  of  the  convent  fell  on 
tliiii  fruses^  and  vowed  a  solemn  reparation.  As  atrst  step,  they  chaunted 
a  4g  pn^m^  with  a  fUU  choir ;  duting  the  intervals  of  which,  die  ghost 
occaaionaBy  exfwessed  the  comfort  he  received  from  their  pious  exercises 
smd  ffacalations.  When  all  was  over,  the  prior  entered  into  a  serious 
ooavcraation  with  M«  St.  GiUe,  and,  on  the  strength  of  what  had  Just 
pnsicd,  sagacioudy  inveighed  against  the  absiwd  incredulity  of  modem 
aeeptics,  on  the  article  of  ghosts  or  apparations^  M.  St.  GiUe  thought  it 
BOW  h^  time  to  disabuse  the  good  fhthers«  This  purpose  he  found  it 
rrtremely  difficult  to  effect,  tiU  he  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  into 
the  diar^  and  then  witness  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  this 
Indicroaa  deo^tion. 

In  consequence  of  three  memoirs  presented  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Cbapdle 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  which  he  communicated 
to  diem  the  obsenratiaas  he  had  mode  on  the  subject  of  ventriloifnism  in 
those  he  had  made  on  M.  St.  Gilie  in  particular,  that 
body  deputed  two  of  its  members,  I>e  Fouchy  and  Le  Roi,  to 
jany  him  to  St.  Oermain-en-Laye,  in  order  to  verify  the  facts,  and 
to  aaake  their  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  ^is  extraordinary 
frcidty.  In  die  course  of  this  inquiry,  a  siagidar  plan  was  laid  and  exe* 
cased,  to  put  M.  St.  GiUe  s  powers  of  deception  to  the  trial,  by  engaging 
bim  eo  esert  them  in  the  presdice  of  a  large  party,  consisting  of  the  com- 
BiBsariea  of  the  academy,  and  some  persons  of  the  highest  quality,  who 
were  to  dine  in  the  open  forest  near  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  on  a  parti- 
cakr  day.  All  the  members  of  this  party  were  in  the  secret,  except  a 
certain  lady,  here  designed  by  the  tide  of  the  Countess  of  B — ,  who  was 
pitdied  upon  as  a  proper  victim  to  M.  St.  Gille*s  deceptive  powers,  as  she 
knew  nothing  either  of  M.  St.  Gille  or  ventriloquism  ;  and  possibly,  we 
should  think,  for  another  reason,  which  die  abb^,  through  politeness, 
suppresses.  She  had  only  been  told,  in  general,  that  this  party  had  been 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  an  aerial  spirit  had  lately  established 
itself  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  and  that  a  grand  deputation  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  to  pass  the  day  there  to  inquire  into  the  reality 
of  the  fact. 

1ft.  St.  Gille,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  was  one  of  the  select  party.  Pre- 
riously  to  his  Joining  the  company  in  the  forest,  he  completely  deceived 
arm  one  of  the  commissaries  of  die  academy,  whom  he  accidentally  met. 
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Fkvmi  them  we  have  made  a  compilation,  which  we  intend  to  puhlish 
in  a  series  of  nambers,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  instruct  the  young 
horticaltiiristy  and  at  the  same  time  amuse  those  who  are  pro€cients  in 
the  art. 

V^eCation,  in  all  its  departments,  is  entirely  depei^dent  on  the  order  of 
aatore.  Whether  we  speak  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  their 
principles  are  equally  the  same ;  that  is  Xo  say,  they  all  alike  draw  their 
noori^mient  from  their  roots,  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  through 
prefer  veasels  into  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
frnita.  In  order  to  show,  with  more  distinctness,  by  what  means  every 
(dant  receives  and  distributes  nourishment  to  all  its  several  parts,  we  may 
draw  a  parallel  between  plants  and  animals.  It  is  certain  that  life,  be  it 
tmmai  <yr  vegetable,  must  be  maintained  by  a  due  circulation  and  distri- 
bution of  juices  in  the  bodies  they  are  to  support.  By  the  aid  of  micros- 
copes, the  several  vessels  which  are  contained  in  a  plant,  may  be  traced, 
and  the  course  of  the  juices,  through  these  ducts  and  channels,  may  be  thus 
eaaly  discovered,  llie  sap  circiuates  in  the  vessels  of  plants,  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  blood  does  in  the  hoodies  of  animals.  We  shall 
commence  this  inquiry,  by  a  short  description  of  the  vessels  in  plants^  and 
their  situation. 

First. — The  root  of  a  plant  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  ready  to  imbibe 
soch  hnmid  particles,  as  are  fitted  to  be  received  into  its  pores  -,  and  we 
may  observe,  that  the  various  qualities  of  different  plants  depend  chiefly 
on  the  size  of  the  pores  in  their  roots,  by  which  they  receive  their  several 
nourishments . 

Secondly. — ^We  must  understand  that  the  wood  of  every  plant  is  com- 
posed of  capillary  tubes,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  root 
(upright)  through  the  trunk.  These  cavities  are  generally  so  small,  that 
diey  are  hardly  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  unless  in  a  piece  of 
cfaweoal,  cane,  or  oaken  board.  These  vessels  renew  and  augment  them- 
sdves  every  year,  as  we  may  observe  by  cutting  a  tree  horizontally,  which 
win  discover  to  us  the  lateral  shootings,  and  the  annual  additions  of  the 
pipes ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  trunks  of  trees  increase  in  their  cir- 
cumfmnce.  These  tubes,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  arterial 
vessels,  and  through  them  the  sap  rises  from  the  root  in  fine  vtqfour,  for 
thdr  cavities  are  so  small  that  it  would  be  impossible  they  could  admit 
any  thing,  whose  parts  were  so  dense  as  those  of  a  liquor. 

Thirdly. — ^The  passages,  or  pipes,  by  which  the  sap  returns  downward, 
are  much  more  open  ^an  the  former,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
hquor  into  them.  These  are  placed  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the 
szterial  vessels,  between  the  wood  and  inner  bark,  and  lead  down  directly 
to  the  covering  of  the  root.  They  perform  the  office  of  veins,  and  contain 
the  liquid  sap  which  is  found  in  plants  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Fomrdily. — ^The  bark  of  a  tree  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  by  many  little 
strings  winch  pass  between  the  arterial  pipes,  it  corresponds  with  the  pith. 
These  pipes  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  form  a  sponge- 
fike  body,  which  absorbs  the  air,  and  thereby  nourishes  the  plant,  and 
keeps  the  whole  body  in  health  ;  and  that  this  is  the  use  of  this  spongy 
body,  is  certain,  because  when  we  keep  a  plant  in  a  close  place,  or  ex- 
clude the  abr  firom  it,  it  soon  languishes,  and  makes  small  shoots,  which 
sre  certain  <^s  of  sickness. 

Fifthly. — ^fte  pith  is  composed  of  little  transparent  globes,  chained  or 
finked  together  as  are  the  bubbles  which  compose  the  froth  of  any  liquor. 
Vol.  III.— No.  1.  2 
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In  fact,  a  plant  may  be  compared  to  an  alembic«  wbick  distils  the  Juices 
of  the  earth.  The  root  having  sucked  in  the  salts  of  Uie  earth,  andl 
thereby  filled  itself  with  proper  juices  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree^ 
these  juices  are  set  in  motion  by  heat,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  made  to 
evaporate  into  steam,  as  the  contents  of  a  still  will  do  when  they  begin 
to  warm.  Now,  as  soon  as  this  steam  or  vapour  rises  ^m  the  root,  its 
own  natural  quality  carries  it  upward  to  meet  the  air ;  it  then  enters  the 
mouths  of  the  several  arterial  vessels  of  the  tree,  and  passes  up  them  to 
the  top,  with  a  force,  answerable  to  the  heat  that  puts  it  in  motion ;  by 
this  means  it  opens  (gradually,  as  it  can  force  its  way)  the  minute  vessels 
which  are  rolled  up  in  the  buds,  and  expands  them  by  degrees  into  leaves. 
Thus,  when  we  give  a  forcing  heat  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  it  grows  quicker 
than  when  it  has  only  a  moderate  heat.  But  as  every  vapour  of  tlus  kind 
when  it  feels  the  cold,  will  condense  and  thicken  into  a  water,  so  when 
this  vapour  rises  through  the  arterial  vessels,  and  arrives  at  the  extreme 
parts  of  them,  to  wit,  the  buds  of  a  tree,  it  there  meets  with  cold  enough 
to  condense  it  into  a  liquor,  as  the  vapour  in  a  still  is  known  to  do.  In 
this  form  it  returns  to  the  root  down  to  the  vessels  which  do  the  office  of 
veins,  lying  between  the  wood  and  inner  bark  ;  leaving,  as  it  passes  by, 
such  parts  of  its  juice  as  the  texture  of  the  bark  will  receive,  and  which 
may  be  requbite  for  its  support. 

The  following  experiment,  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lawrence,  i^ore 
than  a  century  agone,  which  he  has  mentioned  in  his  "Clergyman's 
Aecreation,"  rdating  to  the  jessamine,  may  convince  us  of  the  certainty 
of  the  sap*s  circulation  in  plants.     We  shaU  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  Suppose  a  plain  jessamine  tree  spreading  itself  into  two  or  three 
branches  from  one  common  stem  near  the  root.  Into  any  one  of  these 
branches,  in  August,  inoculate  a  bud  taken  from  a  yellow  striped  jessa- 
mine, where  it  is  to  abide  all  winter  3  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  tree 
begins  to  make  its  shoots,  you  will  find  here  and  there  some  leaves  tinged 
with  yellow,  even  on  the  other  branches  not  inoculated,  till,  by  degrees, 
in  succeeding  years,  the  whole  tree,  even  the  very  wood  of  fiSl  the  tender 
brandies,  will  be  most  beautifally  striped  and  dyed  with  yellow  and  green 
intennixed.**  He  further  adds,  that  "  though  the  inoculated  bud  should 
not  shoot  out,  or  that  it  should  live  but  two  or  three  months,  and  after 
that  happen  to  die,  or  be  wounded  by  accident,  yet  even  in  that  little 
time  it  will  have  communicated  its  virtue  to  the  whole  sap,  and  the  tree 
will  become  entirely  striped.*' 

The  famous  Bradley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, tried  this  experiment  with  perfect  success,  and  he  says  that  it  gave 
hito  the  first  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  induced  him  to  make 
further  inquiries.  After  this  acknowledgment,  the  professor  adds  the 
following  remark :  "  But  for  a  more  immediate  satisfaction  on  this  point, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  any  one  of  the  tithymels,  or  milky  plants,  and 
upon  cutting  their  leaves,  we  shall  plainly  (tiscover  the  vessels  through 
which  the  milk  flows  to  maintain  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant.** 

The  motion  of  the  sap  continues  in  a  plant  as  long  as  the  sun*8 
warmth  can  keep  it  in  a  fluid  state,  but  is  condensed  or  thickened  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  is  thereby  changed  into  the  consistency  of  gum,  and, 
being  thus  stagnated,  it  cannot  flow  any  more,  till  the  warmth  of  the 
following  spring,  or  some  artificial  heat,  rarifies  it  into  its  former  liquid 
state,  ft  then  renews  its  former  vigour,  and  pushes  forth  branches, 
leaves,  &c.    But  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  melted  sap 
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that  does  that  office  of  germination  j  the  root  has  not  been  idle,  while  the 
bmiches  have  stood  stDl  3  it  has  not  lost  the  moisture  of  the  preceding 
aotimm  to  impr^nate  and  furnish  itself  with  proper  salts  or  nurture, 
from  whence  die  tree  is  to  be  maintained.  Here  is  a  supply  laid  in^  to 
^inuah  food  for  the  snmmer,  as  some  industrious  animals  will  do  to 
Doorish  themselves  in  the  winter. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  confntea  common  opinion,  to 
wit^  that  the  sap  returns  to  the  root  in  winter ;  for,  if  it  did  so,  how  comes 
it  tbat  trees,  which  are  cut  down  in  November  and  December,  will  put 
foidi  brancbes  and  leaves  in  the  following  spring,  although  they  have 
neither  roots  nor  earth  to  feed  them  ?  This  plainly  shows,  that  the  sap  is 
condensed  or  thickened  in  the  tree,  during  its  circulating  course,  by 
otreme  cold,  and  remains  in  that  gummy  state  till  the  warmth  of  the 
ipring,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  liquifies  it,  and  by  the  vapour  which 
most  Uien  arise  from  it,  the  buds,  are  pushed  forth,  so  long  as  there  is 
matter  sufficient  to  feed  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  plants  have  a  circulation  of 
np,  and  proper  means  whereby  to  supply  themselves  with  nutriment ; 
aod  it  18  also  certain  that  all  plants,  in  their  several  kinds,  require  differ- 
at  sorts  of  food,  one  from  another,  on  the  same  principle  that  various 
sorts  of  animals  subsist  on  diffisrent  diets.  Between  them  we  may  insti- 
tute the  following  comparisons,  which  will  make  this  view  of  the  subject 
mora  palpable. 

Lanid  animals  may  be  compared  in  general  to  those  plants  which  are 
eaUcd  terrene,  because  they  can  only  live  upon  earth,  such  as  oaks,  beech, 
elms,  &c. 

Amphibious  animals,  such  as  the  otter,  beaver,  tortoise,  frogs,  &c., 
irluch  live  as  well  on  the  land  as  in  the  waters,  may  be  compared  to  the 
willow,  alder,  minths,  and  such  others. 

Aquatic  animals,  whether  inhabitants  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  are  analo- 
gous to  the  water  plants,  such  as  water  Klies,  water  plaintains,  &c.  which 
only  Hve  in  rivers  or  fresh  water  j  or  to  the  foci,  sea  weeds,  corals, 
conJiDe,  &c.,  which  are  marine  plants  1  for  not  one  of  these  will  live  out  of 
ks  proper  element. 

Nor  does  the  comparison  cease  here.  As  the  several  land  animals 
kiTe  their  respective  diets,  so  likewise  have  the  terrene  plants  their 
several  soils  from  whence  they  draw  their  nourishment.  As  some 
ammals  feed  on  flesh,  others  on  fish,  roots,  leaves,  grain  or  fruits  5  so  we 
iad  that  some  plants  love  day,  others  loam,  sand,  gravel,  &c.  Nor  is 
^  all  that  we  ought  to  observe.  We  should  carefolly  consider  in 
vliat  dtnadon  we  rear  plants,  for  much  depends  on  locality  and  aspect, 
whether  in  a  valley,  on  the  sides  or  tops  of  hills  -,  whether  exposed  to 
the  south  or  north  winds,  or  inltod  or  near  to  the  sea  -,  for  it  is  a  proper 
sir  that  keeps  a  plant  in  health,  and  fits  it  to  receive  its  nourishment. 
A  certain  dmree  of  warmth,  natural  to  each  plant,  is  also  worthy  the 
itteation  of  the  joimg  horticulturist  5  for  it  is  a  warmth,  natural  to 
Mch  plant,  that  puts  its  juices  in  their  proper  motion, 

la  our  next  number  we  propose  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  genera- 
tkm  of  plants. 
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(Continued  from  page  34k  of  our  second  yolome.) 

The  murder  of  William  Longsword  by  Amoul,  count  of  Flanders,  created 
the  liveliest  indignation  and  the  most  profound  regret  among  the  Nor- 
mans and  Bretons.  His  youthful  son,  by  his  mistress  Sprote,  then  only 
ten  years  of  age,  exhibited  an  astonishing  feeling  at  this  unfortunate 
catastrophe,  and  Wace  describes  him  as  being  unusually  sensible  of  the 
irreparable  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  father.  The  barons 
and  bishops,  however,  swore  fealty  and  homage  to  him,  and  all  classes 
readily  admitting  his  claim  to  the  succession,  he  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom by  the  title  of  Richard  the  First.  Bernard,  surnamed  the  Dane,  and 
Osmond,  his  preceptor,  seem  to  have  acted  as  his  ministers,  and  they 
administered  aSairs  with  impartiality  and  firmness,  repressing  the  exactions 
of  the  barons,  and  punishing  every  violation  of  the  law. 

^Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  young  prince  to  the  ducal  dignity, 
Louis  d*  Outre  Mer,  who,  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  reinstated  in  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  assistance  of  William  Longsword,  came  to 
Rouen,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  his  protection  to  the  young  duke, 
and  consulting  with  the  Norman  barons,  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  for  me  punishment  of  Arnoul.  Masking  his  real  designs  under 
these  specious  promises,  he  persuaded  the  guardians  of  Richard  to  allow 
him  to  reside  in  the  palace  occupied  by  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
capital.  Having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  plot,  his  next  object  was  to 
carry  him  off  into  France.  Bernard  and  Osmond,  having  penetrated 
through  his  treachery,  communicated  their  suspicions  to  the  people,  who 
instantly  rose  in  arms,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  prince. 
Louis,  intimidated,  released  him,  and  guaranteed  him  the  quiet  possession 
of  his  dominions.  By  these  acts  he  dissipated  all  suspicions,  and  he  still 
further  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Normans  by  acknowledging  liis 
great  obligations  to  William  Longsword,  and  swearing  on  the  oath  of  a 
king  that  he  would  never  injure  his  son.  He  moreover  promised  to 
punish  Arnoul,  and  then  proposed  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Richard  during  his  minority,  for  which  purpose  he  requested  to  have  him 
brought  up  under  his  own  eye.  In  this  duplicity  he  was  successful, 
and  took  his  departure  from  Rouen,  accompanied  by  the  young  duke  and 
his  preceptor,  Osmond. 

The  crafty  Count  of  Flanders  soon  received  intelligence  of  these  events, 
and  being  uncertain  in  his  mind  whether  Louis  would  really  attack  him 
or  not,  he  determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side  if  possible,  and  avert  the 
threatened  storm  by  bribes.  He  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  French 
king,  with  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold,  with  the  promise  of  further  remit- 
tances, and  he  distributed  considerable  largesses  among  the  royal 
favourites  and  the  most  influential  of  the  nobility.  His  emissaries 
declared  that  Arnoul  would  ever  be  faithful  to  Louis :  that  he  would 
have  paid  his  obeisance  in  person,  had  he  not  been  confined  at  home  by 
the  gout;  and  that  he  would  justify  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  William  Longsword.  In  answer  to  these 
declarations,  Louis  demanded  the  advice  of  his  barons  and  chevaliers, 
pretending  that  his  conscience  must  be  fully  satisfied,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  having  participated  in  the  alleged  crime 
of  Arnoul,  by  leaving  it  unpunished.  The  French  nobles,  being  all  bribed, 
pleaded  stoutly  in  flavour  of  the  murderer.    They  insisted  that  mere  sus- 
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ought  not  to  condemn  him ;  that  the  king  would  act  partially 
ud  QDjsstly,  unless  he  heard  evidence ;  that  Arnoul  gave  a  presump- 
Dve  proof  <^  his  innocence  by  offering  to  stand  his  trial  before  Louis  ; 
and,  finaUy,  they  insisted  that  no  measures  of  violence  against  him 
were  justifiable.  These  arguments  accorded  with  the  views  and  wishes  of 
die  fiuthless  and  ungrateful  Louis,  and  he,  of  course,  received  them  with 
erery  possible  complacency. 

The  deputies  of  Arnoul,  thus  satisfied  that  their  master  incurred  no 
danger  from  the  vengeance  of  Louis,  became  more  emboldened,  and 
plainly  told  him  the  policy  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  recommended  him 
to  pursue.  They  advised  him  to  imprison  Richard,  and  seize  upon 
Normandy.  They  urged  him  to  hamstring  the  young  duke,  a  cruelty 
often  practised  under  the  first  and  second  races  of  the  French  kings. 
They  reminded  him  that  Normandy  once  belonged  to  his  predecessors, 
lod  observed  that  William  Longsword,  as  the  illegitimate  son  of  Rollo, 
had  no  Talid  title  to  the  dukedom.  They  stimulated  his  ambition  and 
sTarice  by  every  argument,  saying  that  his  ancestors  used  to  receive  great 
assistance  both  in  men  and  money  from  the  province  over  which  he,  their 
descendant,  now  exercised  no  power  or  jurisdiction. 

The  deputies  of  Arnoul  completely  gained  their  point.  Louis,  then  at 
Laon,  orders  the  young  prince  into  his  presence,  and  commands  him 
sever  to  stir  out  of  the  town.  He  lays  the  same  injunction  on  Osmond, 
hb  fidthful  guardian.  It  may  here  be  observed,  en  passant,  that  the  noble 
fiunOy  of  Osmond,  at  the  present  hour  dukes  and  peers  of  France,  claim 
their  descent  from  this  preceptor  of  William ;  and  to  commemorate  the 
part  he  took  in  the  deliverance  of  the  duke,  they  bear  on  their  coat  of 
tfms  the  representation  of  a  flight  of  hawks  in  a  field,  gules. 

Ricdiard  waited  on  the  king  and  queen  at  table ;   but  this  was  not 
deemed  a  d^radation  in  those  times.     It  was  the  customary  duty  of  all 
Toung  princes ;  and  in  much  later  times  we  find  Edward,  the  Black  Prince 
of  England,  attending  his  prisoner,  John,  king  of  France,  at  the  first  meal 
served  to  him  after  the  battle.     As  old  Froissart  says :  "  Ce  faisaient  pour 
toe  duits  k   cortoisie  et  galantise.'*      Wace  tells  us  that  Richard  was 
handsome  and  amiable,  and  much  beloved  by  all  the  attendants  in  the 
palace,  for  the  gracefiilness  of  his  appearance,  and  the  mildness  of  his 
address.     His  popularity  disgusted  the  queen,  who  was  not  only  jealous 
that  be  should  show  to  more  advantage  than  her  own  son,  but  also 
because  he  stood  between  her  child  and  the  Norman  succession.     Upon 
his  ruin  she  resolved,  and  denounced  him  to  Louis,  as  having  been  out- 
ade  the  town  with  his  dogs  and  birds.     The  king  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  information,  and  threatened  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Osmond,  and 
canterize  the  feet  of  Richard.     This  is,  no  doubt,  die  real  sense  of  the 
passage,    (verses  3029   and   the  following,)  and  it  appears  that  some 
omisnon  exists  in  the  printed  copy ;  for,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  text, 
we  must  go  back  twenty  lines  to  find  the  name  of  Osmond.    Wace,  how- 
ever, has  almost  literally  translated  the  speech  that  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  king,  when  he  menaces  Osmond  :  Senioris  tut 
fopUtUms  coctis,  privaho  te  ocuUs,  si  forsan  eum  quoquam  amplius  duxeris. 
In  William  of  Jumieges,  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Louis  are  addressed 
to  Richard  alone ;  and  they  are  accompanied  by  the  most  unmanly  and 
angenerous  sarcasms.     He  calls  the  young  prince  Meretrids  filium,  ultro- 
virum  ahemim  nqdentis.     This  injurious  designation  was  very  common 
m  the  middle  ages^  of  which  many  other  examples  appear  in  Wace  3  the; 
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allusion  of  the  king  was  to  the  union  of  William  Longsword  and  Sprote^ 
a  species  of  marriage,  emphatically  termed  by  the  old  French  historians 
*'  un  mariage  d  la  mamh'e  Danoise,''  or  simple  concubinage. 

Osmond,  now  fully  convinced  of  the  yindictiveness,  hatred,  and  treach- 
ery of  Louis,  contrives  to  send  a  messenger  to  Rouen,  with  intellieence 
of  Richard  being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  as  being  expoiied  dimy  to 
mutilation,  or  even  death.  This  news  created  universal  consternation 
and  lamentation.  The  bishops  and  clergy  offered  up  prayers  in  the 
churches  for  his  deliverance,  and  the  military  vassals  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  French.  William  of  Jumieges  relates  that  a  fast  of  three  days 
was  ordered :  but  Dudon,  always  more  emphatic  in  his  chronicle,  aa3r8 
that  this  iast  of  three  days  was  to  be  renewed  every  month  tiU  R^hard 
had  been  liberated  from  captivity :  Tridunwn  jefvnium  in  uno  quoque  mense 
populo  indicentes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  faithful  Osmond  encourages  his  young  charge  to 
hope  for  better  days,  and  put  his  trust  in  God ;  and  foretels  the  time  of 
retribution  and  revenge.  He  then  assures  him  that  he  has  hit  on  a  scheme 
for  his  deliverance.  He  proposes  that  Richard  should  feign  sickness,  and 
confine  himself  to  his  bed,  and  refuse  either  to  eat  or  drink.  He  advises 
him  to  call  for  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  priest,  (li  pravoine,)  and  after  a  few 
days  to  pretend  to  be  dead.  This  advice  the  young  prince  promised  to 
obey,  and  he  plays  his  part  to  admiration.  One  night,  when  the  king  was 
at  supper,  the  guards,  who  watched  the  young  duke,  having  heard  that  he 
was  dead,  quitted  their  post  to  amuse  them.  Osmond,  being  on  the 
watch,  profited  by  their  absence ;  roused  the  prince ;  concealed  him  in 
a  bundle  of  straw }  carried  him  into  the  courtyard ;  then  placed  him 
before  him  on  horseback,  and  escaped  out  of  the  town.  He  haid  stationed 
another  horse  at  an  appointed  place }  on  his  arrival  there,  the  young 
duke  mounted,  and  they  both  arrived  safe  at  Couci,  a  castle  belonging  to 
his  uncle,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  God  and  St.  Leonard. 

St.  Leonard  still  retains  some  share  of  his  old  veneration  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bessin.  In  former  times,  many  churches  and  chapels  were 
dedicated  to  him,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  existed  at  Vemay  in 
the  forest  of  Cerisy,  anciently  called  Du  Bur.  The  assistance  of  this 
saint  was  more  particularly  prayed  for  by  prisoners,  who  found  it  difficult 
by  their  own  efforts  to  regain  their  liberty.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
are  recorded  in  the  famous  *'  Golden  Legend,"  in  which  several  mira- 
cles are  attributed  to  St.  Lepnard. 

Almost  all  the  Norman  historians  have  represented  the  castle  of  Couci, 
in  which  the  fugitives  found  a  retreat,  as  belonging  to  Bernard,  of  Senlis. 
We  shall  presently  enter  upon  some  particulars  relating  to  that  individual. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  observe  that  Couci-le-ChStel  did  not  belong, 
at  this  epoch,  to  any  secular  lord,  but  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Codicia cum  episcopi  remensis  castrum.  Fhd:  anno:  927.  Count Thibaud 
seized  on  it  several  times,  but  he  was  always  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the 
Intimate  owner.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  accuracy  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
that  this  castle  is  of  one  of  those  whose  history  is  the  best  authenticated, 
and  gives  them  the  most  unqualified  contradiction,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
proper  place. 

When  Louis  found  that  the  birds  had  flown,  his  rage  was  ungovernable, 
and  he  vowed  to  hang  or  bum  the  two  captains  of  the  guurd,  Roscelin 
and  Girart.  In  the  mean  time,  Osmond,  leaving  Richard  nfe  in  the 
castle  of  Couci,  rode  on  immediately  to  Senlis,  where  the  uncle  of  the 
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foong  doke,  as  Wace  considers  bim  to  have  been,  was  then  residing.  He 
feud  IdiD  in  bed,  bul  instantly  awoke  him,  and  coromunicating  the  cause 
of  h»  arrival,  Bernard  was  overjoyed.  He  immediately  dressed  himself, 
lod  harried  forward  to  Paris,  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
Duke  Hngh,  of  whom  we  have  formeriy  made  mention,  on  behalf  of  his 
nephew.  The  duke  was  a  vassal  of  Ix)uis,  and  refused  to  do  any  act 
eontiwy  to  his  fealty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  promised  to  remain 
neuter,  ami  abstain  from  injuring  the  pretensions  of  Richard  to  the  duke- 
dom. With  this  answer  Bernard  returned,  and  conducted  his  nephew 
from  Ccraci  to  Senlis. 

In  reference  to  the  relationship  which  Wace  supposes  to  have  existed 
between  this  Bernard  and  Richard,  there  is  manifestly  an  error  5  though 
ail  the  Norman  historians  adopt  his  view.  For,  even  were  it  cleany 
proTed  that  the  Duchess  Leutegarde  had  a  brother  named  Bernard,  stiU 
tkere  eonld  have  been  no  consanguinity  between  him  and  Richard,  who 
VIS  the  son  of  Sprote,  and  she  certainly  was  not  his  nster.  It  is  more- 
orer  certain,  that  this  Bernard,  Count  of  Senlis  and  Valois,  who  undoubt- 
edly lived  at  this  epoch,  was  only  the  cousin-german,  and  not  the  brother, 
of  the  Duchess  Leutegarde.  Therefore,  supposing  that  this  count  did 
retlly  assist  in  restoring  Richard  to  his  dukedom,  the  reader  must  not 
ittribute  his  interference  to  the  claims  of  relationship.  It  is  difficult  to 
iffltgme  how  Dudon»  who  lived  nearly  about  the  time  of  these  transactions^ 
lod  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  scene  where  they  took  place,  should  have 
pot  forward  so  manifest  an  error,  by  which  his  copyists  have  been 
deceived,  when  it  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided. 

When  the  first  rage  of  Louis  had  subsided,  he  determined  again  to 
secure  his  prize  by  policy  and  negotiation,  and  summoned  Amoul,  Count 
ofFlandeis.  to  his  assistance.  That  wily  and  unprincipled  chieftain  advisea 
Inm  to  win  over  Duke  Hugh  to  his  interests,  by  offering  him  one  half  of 
Noraiandy,  as  a  reward.  This  was  done,  and  the  duke  accedes  to  the 
teraks.  This  is  the  account  of  Wace  :  but  the  French  cotemporary 
Ustorian,  FVodoard,  gives  a  very  difibrent  version,  and  if  we  accept  hia ' 
sMemoit  as  authentic,  and  it  appears  much  the  more  probable,  then  we 
onist  conclude  that  all  the  Norman  chroniclers  have  strangely  disfigured 
tlie  fiusts  which  foUowed  the  death  of  WiUiam  Longsword.  Frodoard 
dedares  that  it  was  not  before  this  interview,  relative  to  the  partition  c^ 
Normandy,  that  Duke  Hugh  succeeded  in  reconciling  Louis  with  AmouU 
Up  to  that  period,  the  king  refused  all  intercourse  with  him,  and  gave  the 
gorerament  of  Rouen  to  Herlouin,  who  made  war  on  the  Count  of  Flan- 
den,  killed  the  assassin  of  William  in  battle,  and  cut  off  his  hands,  which 
^  sent  to  Rouen,  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime.  According  to  Frodoan^ 
Louis  only  came  to  Rouen  to  rdease  the  voung  Richard  from  the  tyranny 
of  1  Norman,  named  Turmode,  who  had  relapsed  into  idelatry,  and  waa 
onying  on  secret  negotiations  with  the  pagan  king  Setric ;  boUi  of  them 
were  kSQed  in  a  battle  against  the  French.  All  these  events  belong  to  the 
Tetr  943.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  it  seems  that  the 
Normaos  were  still  independent,  since  they  form^  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Duke  Hugh,  and  wi^;ed  a  bloody  war  with  the  Bretons.  It  was,, 
to,  only  at  the  close  of  the  year  944,  that  Louis,  having  reconciled 
Anonl  and  Herlouin,  executed  with  Duke  Hugh  the  treaty  for  the  invasioni 
afNonmmdy. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  compact  was  made  known,  Bernard,  of 

Sadis,  went  to  Paris»  where  he  reproaehed  Duke  Hugh  with  his  breach  oC 
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faith^  and  prophesied  that  Louis  would  only  tnake  a  tool  of  him  as  long 
as  it  suited  his  purpose,  and  he  further  told  him  that  he  would  not  retain 
his  share  of  the  spoil  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  However,  Hugh 
replied  that  he  would  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  French  king,  so  long 
as  the  terms  of  their  contract  were  respected ;  but  that,  if  Louis  made  any 
attempt  to  overreach  him,  in  that  case  he  would  withdraw  his  forces. 
Bemwd,  of  Senlis,  then  went  to  Bernard  the  Dane,  to  consult  about  the 
prbsecution  of  the  war ;  but  the  Dane  declared  that  all  defence  was  use- 
less, and  he  recommended  submission^  lest  their  towns  should  be  sacked 
and  their  fields  ravaged. 

The  invaders,  having  completed  their  preparations,  enter  Normandy 
on  an  appointed  day,  and  the  Normans,  following  the  advice  of  Bernard 
the  Dane,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  Louis  enters  llouen,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  honour,  and  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
people,  however,  were  astonished  at  this  tame  surrender  on  the  part  of 
Bernard,  and  more  particularly  at  the  marked  respect  he  paid  to  the  king. 
The  Dane  soon  wormed  himself  into  the  royal  confidence,  and  as  soon  as 
he  felt  his  power,  he  b^an  to  exert  it.  He  assured  Louis  that  he  took 
no  part  in  the  escape  of  Richard  j  that  the  blame  solely  attached  to 
Osmond ;  and  he  protested  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  young  duke 
was  concealed.  He  then  said  that  he  owed  many  obligations  to  William 
Longsword,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  protected  Kichard  if  he  had 
given  any  promise  of  imitating  his  father's  virtues ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  happy  to  do  homage  to  a  wise  king  and  reject  a 
wrongheaded  boy.  Louis  is  well  pleased  with  this  discourse,  and  swears 
by  the  oath  of  a  Christian  that  he  never  intended  to  have  hurt  a  hair  of 
Richard's  head. 

Bernard  then  teUs  the  king  that  the  terms  of  his  bargain  with  Duke 
Hugh  have  got  wind,  and  beseeches  him  to  say,  if  he  had  really  conceded 
to  him  the  whole  of  Lower  Normandy.  On  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  expresses  the  greatest  astonishment  and  indignation ;  he  reminds 
Louis,  that  Duke  Hugh  had  resisted  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  that  he  only  gave  his  consent  at  the  instigation  of  William  Longsword; 
and  he  then  nettled  his  pride  by  repeating  many  of  the  contumeUous  and 
insulting  expressions,  which  the  duke  was  wont  to  apply  to  him  before  his 
elevation.  He  then  told  him  that  Hugh's  share  of  the  partition  contained 
all  the  most  fertile  land ;  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Normans ;  that  the  district  could  raise  ten  thousand  horsemen  ;  and  that 
the  agricultural  villains  were  the  most  skilful  and  most  industrious  of  the 
whole  population.  "  Will  you  then,"  said  Bernard,  *'  deprive  a  little  boy  of 
his  inheritance,  and  give  it  to  such  a  felon,  traitor,  and  tyrant,  as  Hugh  V 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  for  Louis  declared  that  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  he  had  thrown  away.  He  further  promised 
that  he  would  cancel  his  bargain,  and  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Hugh,  ordering  him  to  evacuate  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. The  rage  of  the  duke  was  excessive,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
submit.  The  messenger  reached  him  at  Bayeux,  to  which  he  was  laying 
siege,  and  as  the  year  945  had  not  yet  commenced,  his  possession  of  the 
spoil  was  but  short.  On  his  departure,  Louis  took  possession  of  the  whole 
province. 

Bernard,  of  Senlis,  then  goes  again  to  Paris,  and  sees  Duke  Hugh, 
whom  he  ridicules  for  his  folly  in  trusting  to  Louis,  and  predicts  the  res- 
ton^tion  of  Richard,  sooner  or  later^  to  the  dukedom. 
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About  this  time  one  i^f  the  courtiers  of  Louis  falls  in  love  with  the  wife 
ofBeniaid  the  Dane,  and  demands  her  from  the  king.  He  consents. 
Maaj  other  courtiers  then  prefer  similar  requests,  and  this  monstrous 
tynnoy  spreads  hatred  and  consternation  among  all  the  husbands  and 
wires.  Bernard  is  in  utter  despair,  and  tows  veDeeance.  Such  is  the 
account  in  the  text  of  Wace,  but  it  is  utterly  improoable.  He  copied  it 
from  Dadon,  of  St.  Quentin,  who  says  that  Bernard  lost  both  his  wife 
and  his  property.  William  of  Jumieges  says  not  a  word  about  the  matter. 
Nodiing  can  more  clearly  prove  this  error,  than  the  circumstance  of  Wace 
lod  Dudon  both  stating,  that,  notwithstanding  this  indignity,  Bernard 
still  continued  to  serve  the  king,  and  to  correspond  with  him.  We  have 
•body  dted  a  £eM:t  which  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the  Norman  histo- 
lians,  when  they  say  that  Bernard  exercised  a  vice-regal  authority  :  we 
tUade  to  the  government  of  Rouen  being  confided  to  Herloin. 

Richard  still  remained  at  Senlis,  under  the  protection  of  the  count,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  affection.  We  have 
already  shown  that  no  real  relationship  existed  between  them  ;  and  it  is 
nry  ififficult  to  decide  what  part  this  Bernard  really  performed  in  the 
erenu  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  young  prince  to  the  dukedom 
of  Noraiandy.  Frodoard  cites  a  sufficient  number  of  facts,  and  supports 
them  with  sufficient  evidence  to  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  superstructure 
which  the  Norman  chroniclers  have  raised  on  a  sandy  foundation,  but 
stOl  he  does  not  supply  materials  to  reconstruct  the  fabric  which  he  sub- 
Toted.  We  see  this  Bernard,  in  945,  waging  war  against  the  French  king 
and  plundering  even  his  horses  and  his  dogs  5  after  which,  Louis,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Normans,  invades  the  Vermandois ;  and,  finally,  Bernard 
accompanies  him  to  the  siege  of  Rheims. 

Wace  now  brings  on  the  stage  one  Raoul  Torte,  whose  tyranny  and 
niWenation  had  excited  the  greatest  discontent  among  the  Normans. 
We  shall  meet  him  again  after  Uie  restoration  of  Richard  to  the  dnkedom, 
vben  we  shall  enter  into  many  particulars  which  relate  to  this  character. 
At  present,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  Louis, 
which  Wace  assigns  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  William  of  Jumieges, 
camiot  be  reconciled  with  that  of  treasurer  to  the  young  duke,  which  we 
sbaQ  prove  that  he  held  at  a  later  date.  However,  his  cruelty  and  extor- 
tions roused  the  people  to  arms,  and  Bernard  the  Dane  opens  a  communica- 
tion with  Harold.  The  Norman  historians  do  not  agree  among  themselves 
u  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  intervention  of  Harold. 
Those  who  are  curious  on  these  points  of  their  ancient  annals,  are  referred 
to  M.  Depping's  "  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normands." 

According  to  the  text  of  Wace,  Harold  determines  to  assist  Bernard, 
Md  he  soon  arrives  with  a  large  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dive,  and 
hods  his  troops  at  Bavent,  at  a  league  and  a  half  distant  from  Troam. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Normandy  immediately  revolt,  and  join  his 
itudard.  And  here  we  find  a  very  curious  fact,  which  we  cannot  pass 
oTer  without  recording.  Wace  says  that  the  country  people  brought 
provisions  to  thecamp  of  Harold, — bread,  meat,  and  salted  fish;  and  though 
^  natore  of  the  fish  is  not  described,  yet  M.  Auguste  Le  Prevost,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  acute  of  modem  antiquarians,  in  commenting  on 
this  passage,  seems  to  consider  the  fish  to  be  herrings :  for  he  remarks, 
"The  art  of  salting  and  curing  herrings  is  not  due  to  the  Dutch,  as  it  has 
often  been  repeated  without  proper  examination."  The  words  of  Wace 
wtheie; 
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Bernard  the  Dane  dissembles  bis  Joy  at  the  arrival  of  these  succours, 
and  sends  the  king  word  of  the  invasion.  Louis  assembles  his  army,  and 
marches  against  Harold.  Before  the  sword  is  drawn,  Bernard  recommends 
an  interview  between  the  hostile  monarchs,  which  takes  place.  Among 
the  persons  present  with  the  French  negociators  's  Herlouin,  which  exci- 
ted the  indignation  of  a  Norman.  A  Dane  participates  in  this  feeling, 
and  loudly  accuses  him  of  baseness  in  being  one  of  the  attendants  of  Liouis, 
the  protector  of  Arnoul^  the  murderer  of  William  Longsword.  Roused 
by  passion^  he  rushes  on  Herlouin,  and  slays  him.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
general  battle,  in  which  the  French  are  defeated.  Frodoard  does  not 
mention  the  death  of  Herlouin,  but  he  says  nothing  to  invalidate  the  text 
of  Wace,  or  even  to  render  it  doubtful.  We  see  from  the  narrative  of 
Frodoard,  that  Louis  arrived  at  Rouen  with  Herlouin  before  the  interview 
with  Harold ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  947,  he  tells  us  that  Louis, 
assisted  by  Arnoul,  besieged  unsuccessfully  the  castle  of  Montreuil,  then 
belonging  to  Roger,  son  of  Herlouin.  Now^  the  interview,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Louis,  according  to  Frodoard,  both  occurred  in  945  :  consequently 
we  may  conclude  that  Herlouin  died  between  these  two  dates ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  was  killed  in  the  manner  that  Wace  relates. 

The  French  army  being  defeated,  Louis  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
person  by  flight,  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  bridle  rein  had  been 
cut  in  the  battle,  and  his  horse  became  restive.  Some  Norman  cavaliers 
seized  him,  but  he  succeeded  in  bribing  one  of  them  to  aid  his  escape,  and 
he  lay  concealed  for  some  days  in  one  of  the  small  islands  .with  which  the 
Seine  is  studded.  But  Bernard  the  Dane  found  out  his  retreat^  and  con- 
ducted him  prisoner  to  Rouen. 

The  French  queen  was  at  Laon^  awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband. 
When  the  news  of  his  captivity  reached  her,  she  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  her  father,  Henry,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  intercede  for  his  release. 
This  he  positively  refused  to  do,  saying  that  Louis  richly  deserved  his 
fate  j  that  his  attempt  to  disinherit  the  young  duke  was  most  unjust,  and 
that  his  crime  was  aggravated  by  his  ingratitude,  as  he  was  indebted  for 
his  own  throne  to  Wuliam  Longsword  -,  that  he  was  rightly  punished  for 
giving  his  confidence  to  Arnoul  and  Herlouin ;  and  that  he  was  unde- 
serving either  of  pity  or  assistance.  The  queen  then  convenes  the  peers 
and  the  clergy,  and  they  determine  to  send  one  of  the  king's  sons,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father. 

Such  is  the  account  of  these  transactions,  according  to  the  text  of  Wace. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Henry,  emperor  of  Germany,  had  been  dead  nine 
years  before  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Louis ;  so  that  if  queen  Gerberge 
solicited  the  interference  of  any  .emperor  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  it 
must  have  been  Otho.  But  the  fieict  is,  that  the  liberation  of  Louis  was 
the  act  of  Duke  Hugh,  whose  name  we  have  frequently  mentioned. 
Many  discussions  took  place  among  the  Normans,  on  the  question  of 
hostages.  They  insisted  on  having  the  king's  two  sons ;  but  the  queen 
would  only  consent  to  part  with  the  younger.  In  this  difficulty,  Guy, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  offered  himself  in  place  of  the  elder,  and  he  was  at 
last  accepted.  According  to  the  French  historians,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
was  included  among  the  hostages.    This  Guy,  bishop  of  Soissons,  was 

*  Esquifr,  bateaux  lagers :  Anglic^y  skiflb. 
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MD  of  Folk  the  Red»  count  of  Anjou.  He  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
di^ty  in  937,  and  died  in  973.  According  to  the  speech  of  William  the 
Caiqiteror»  addressed  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Hastings^  the 
Frendi  monarch  had  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms. 

"  IHd  not  your  ancestors/'  says  William,  '.'  capture  the  king  of  the 
fVendiy  and  imprison  him  at  Rouen,  until  he  restored  Normandy  to  the 
boy  Richafd  your  duke,  on  the  express  condition  that  in  every  interview 
between  the  long  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  latter  should 
be  girded  with  a  sword,  and  the  former  present  himself  without  a  sword, 
or  ercn  a  knife  ?'*  ♦ 

After  this  arrangement  had  been  concluded,  Richard  takes  possession 
(tf  thedochy,  and  Louis  exempts  him  from  all  feudal  services  both  in  Nor* 
mandy  and  Brittany.  This  was  ratified  at  a  solemn  meeting  held, 
according  to  Wace,  at  Gerberoi,  a  town  in  Picardy,  five  leagues  distant 
6om  Beanvais.  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin  and  William  of  Jumieges 
change  the  locality  to  $aint-Clair-sur-Epte.  Wace  also  says  that  Harold 
vss  present  at  this  assembly,  but  this  rests  on  his  own  authority,  and  he 
probably  confounds  it  with  the  interview  between  Harold  and  Louis,  in 
945,  where  Uerlonin  was  slain. 

Richard  now  makes  his  solemn  entty  into  Rouen,  and  takes  full  and 
quiet  possession  of  the  ducal  throne.  How  he  conducted  himself  in  that 
station,  our  readers  will  learn  in  the  next  number. 
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Whilb  Guernsey  thus  held  out  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  parliament, 
sod  maintained  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
sister  island  of  Jersey  displayed  an  eiqpsX  zeal  for  the  king,  and  advo- 
cited  the  slavish  doctrine  of  divine  right.  Sir  Greorge  Carteret  fitted 
out  about  ten  armed  vessels  which  cruised  against  ships  carrying  a 
psrliamentary  commission,  and  such  was  the  activity  ana  skill  of  these 
Jersey  sailors,  that  even  this  insignificant  force  struck  terror  into  all 
the  merchant  service.  They  greatty  interrupted  trade  in  the  channel, 
and  the  English  merchants  sustained  so  many  losses,  that  few  would 
hazard  their  property,  unless  protected  by  convoys.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  injury  which  these  cruisers  inflicted  on  the  parliamentary  cause. 
They  provisioned  the  garrison  of  Elizabeth  Castle  with  stores  firom  the 
captured  vessels,  and  thus  strengthened  the  means  of  protracted  defence. 
The  parliament  held  on  the  2§d  June,  1648,  conferred  on  Lord  War- 
wick the  government  of  Jersey,  as  well  as  of  Guernsey ;  and  he  nomi- 
nated Leonard  Liddcot  as  his  lieutenant.  That  officer  arrived  in  Jersey 
on  the  29ch  August,  duly  empowered  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  had  been  informed  Uiat  tiie  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
secretly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  parliament,  and  only  required 
the  presence  of  an  authorised  leader  to  abandon  Sir  Gteorge  Carteret 
and  his  adherents.  Under  this  erroneous  impression,  he  looked  forward 
to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  contest ;  but  he  was  painfully  disappoint- 

*  Nonne  patrea  vestri  regem  Francorum  in  Rotomago  ceperunt  et  tenuerunti 
dooec  Ricurdo  puero  duci  vettro  N'ormanniam  reddidit,  eo  pacto  quod  In  omni 
QoUocatioDe  regis  Franciie  et  ^ucis  Normanniee  gladio  dnx  accingeretur,  ragem 
voo  nee  g^Iadsuin  nee  etiam  eultellum  fern  liceret. 
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edf  and  the  commissioners  had  soon  cause  to  repent  their  infatuation, 
and  Liddcoty  his  credulity.  He  found  the  castles  so  vigorously  defended, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people  so  decidedly  in  fevour  of  king  Charles, 
that,  after  a  residence  in  the  island  of  two  months  and  twenty-three 
days,  he  and  many  of  his  party  retired  in  disgust  to  England. 

His  Majesty  then  held  his  court  at  Oxford,  from  which  he  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  dated  on  the  18th  of  July,  offering  a  free  pardon 
to  such  of  his  Jersey  subjects  as  were  disaffected,  and  who  promised  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  with  ^ve  exceptions.  It  may  fairly  be  infer- 
red from  this  document,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jerseymen  were 
royalists,  and,  with  the  small  limitation  already  mentioned,  that  few 
even  of  those  who  had  opposed  his  claims,  had  acted  from  any  steady 
principle. 

<<  By  the  King.  His  Mijesty  having  received  certain  information  that  many  of 
his  sutJeoU,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  notwithstanding  the  many  graces 
and  favours  from  time  to  time  received  by  them  fh)m  his  Mfgesty's  hand,  through 
the  false  information  and  miscounselling  of  a  very  few  seditious  spirits  among  them^ 
most  of  them  being  factious  ministers,  have  lately  follen  from  their  allegiance 
and  duty  to  their  liege  lord  aiid  sovereign,  his  sacred  Mijesty,  and  adhered  to 
those  who,  as  committees  iVom  or  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  so  styling  them«> 
selves,  have  traitorously  drawn  them  into  the  horrid  rebellion  which  hath  spread 
through  most  of  this  kingdom  and  in  that  isle,  and  have  violently  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  estates  of  many  of  our  good  and  loyal  sul^ects,  imprisoned  some  of 
them,  and  some  they  have  compelled  to  go  on  shipboard,  and  carried  them  away 
from  their  habitations  in  a  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner,  whereof  some  of 
these  sufferers  are  ancient  men  and  grave  divines : 

**  Nevertheless,  his  Mi^esty  being  gpraciously  inclined  to  pity  his  sulyects,  and 
impute  these  their  high  offences  to  the  malice  of  those  few  who  have  been  their 
misleaders,  so  soon  as  they  who  have  been  thus  seduced  will  speedily  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  continue  therein  for  the  time  to  come,  doth  by  these  presents  grant, 
publish,  and  declare  his  royal  and  gracious  mercy  and  free  pardon  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  said  isle,  who,  within  three  days  after  the  publishing  of  this  procla- 
mation, shall  return  to  their  former  obedience,  and  submit  themselves  unto  his 
Majesty,  and  express  their  sorrow  for  what  is  past,  and  promise  and  undertake  to 
the  governor  of  the  isle,  constantly  and  faithfully  to  continue  in  their  duty  and 
allegiance  to  his  Migesty  for  the  future  : 

**  But  if  the  said  inhabitants  shall  not  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  offered  unto 
them  out  of  his  Mivjesty's  grace  and  goodness,  his  MfOesty,  being  justly  provoked 
thereunto,  doth  resolve  to  resume  all  their  charters  and  privileges  formerly  granted 
unto  them,  and  to  take  the  just  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  according  to  law. 

**  Given  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  this  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
our  reign,  1648." 

This  proclamation  produced  the  full  effect  desired  by  the  king,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  Admiral  Blake,  the 
Jersevmen  remained  faithful  to  the  unfortunate  and  deluded  Stuarts, 
the  reiffning  sovereign,  and  the  future  Charles  the  Second. 

On  the  24th  October,  1643,  Sir  George  De  Carteret  took  the  oaths 
as  lieutenant-governor  and  bailiff  of  Jersey,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who 
was  governor,  being  in  personal  attendance  on  the  queen.  His  installa- 
tion into  office  was  soon  followed  W  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
remnant  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Brelade's 
parish,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  attacked  and 
captured  from  the  opposite  party,  the  tower  of  St.  Aubin,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  ttie  greatest  precipitation.  De  Carteret  immediately 
put  in  force  his  authority,  and  though  Liddcot,  with  many  of  his  adhe- 
rents, had  escaped  punishment  by  night,  yet  those  who  remained  felt 
the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  He  imprisoned  all  who  had  been 
most  active  and  conspicuous  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  and  as  soon 
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^tbecommiaBioneTB,  appointed  hj  Charles,  had  arrived  in  the  island, 
itt  imposed  on  them  very  heavy  fines,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
petj  of  fbose  who  had  quitted  was  confiscated  and  sold. 

Aboot  this  time  prince  Charles  had  gone  to  the  West  of  England,  in 
order  that  his  presence  might  animate  uie  people  of  those  counties,  and 
iadiice  them  to  join  the  royal  forces.  But  the  parliamentarians  pressed 
bard  upon  him,  and  heing  in  imminent  danger  of  being  pent  up  in  a 
Dodk  at  the  Land's  End,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  by  passing  over 
to  one  of  the  Scilly  islands.  His  stay  there  was  short,  and  he  removed 
10  Jersey,  as  the  most  secure  retreat  the  desperate  fortunes  of  his  father 
bad  DOW  left  for  his  reception.  He  arrived  there  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1616,  and  was  welcomed  with  open  arms.  As  many  of  our  readers 
may  fed  pleasure  in  knowing  who  were  his  attendants,  we  shall  record 
tbor  oames.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward 
Hjde,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  better  known  in  history,  as  Lord 
CJarendon,  Lord  Berkshire,  hisgovemor.  Lord  Hampton,  Lord  Ruth- 
Ten,  Lord  Capel,  and  Lord  Wentworth.  His  retmue  was  shortly 
afterwards  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Digby,  Lord  Colepepper, 
Sir  John  Grinfield,  Sir  Edward  Sitwel,  Sir  David  Morel,  Sir  Charles 
Morel,  and  Sir  Henry  Mannery.  He  was  subsequently  joined  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hooper,  Sir  Dudley  Waite,  Sir  John  Sage,  Sir  William  Bald- 
win, Sir  Edward  Hasker,  Sir  John  Maclain,  the  Solicitor  Cook,  Mon- 
nenr  Lonvel,  Mr.  William  Hington,  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  Mr. 
Smith,  his  cup  bearer,  Mr.  Finch,  his  secretary,  Mr.  Palmer,  his  esquire 
carver,  Mr.  George  Vane,  Mr.  Thomas  Jermyn,  Mr.  Cadfin,  Mr. 
Wisque,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Chiffin,  Mr.  Boulain,  a 
trad^an  of  the  prince.  To  them  were  added  Doctors  Crighton  and 
Carle,  his  chaplains,  and  Doctors  Woole,  Clayde,  Blayam,  and  Watson, 
«td  a  considerable  number  of  military  officers. 

At  this  time  the  queen  of  England  was  in  France,  and  she  sent  a 
presni^  invitation  to  the  prince  to  repair  to  that  country,  where  his 
person  would  be  less  in  danger.  But  this  recommendation  was  opposed 
br  his  counsellors,  who  feared  to  trust  the  heir  of  the  English  crown 
uoong  a  people  who  had  shown  so  much  indifierence  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  &ther.  The  Lords  Capel  and  Colepepper  were,  accordingly, 
dispatched  to  France  to  excuse  the  attendance  of  the  prince,  and  mey 
>3SQred  the  queen,  that  Jersey  was  well  able  to  resist  any  attack  from 
^  parliament.  These  noblemen  suspected  some  sinister  understanding 
to  exist  between  Cromwell  and  Mazarin,  and  that,  between  the  two,  the 
prince  would  be  sacrificed.  He,  however,  went  to  France  on  the  26th 
'Me,  after  a  residence  of  ten  weeks  in  Jersey. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  the  historian,  Falle,  remarks : 

"^egood  queen  had  suflRsred  herself  to  be  deluded  by  the  arts  of  Cardinal 
wnn,  who,  about  this  time,  began  to  intrigue  with  Cromwell.  They  wanted 
u^prioee  in  France  to  make  their  market  of  him,  and  drive  the  better  bargain 
VIA  Engiasd,  according  as  coigunctures  should  foil  out,  and  times  might  vary. 
^l^pt'oiaeB  were  spared  on  thdr  part  to  decoy  him  over  to  them,  not  one  of  which 
^  iDetDt  to  keep,  as  the  prince  quickly  found,  when  vanquished  by  his  mother's 
"V^taoities,  and  at  last,  by  her  most  peremptory  command,  he  went  and  put 
^QKlf  iato  their  hands.  How  little  he  was  considered  or  assisted,  nay,  how  much 
*^^  and  disregarded,  is  too  unpleasant  to  dwell  on ;  but  it  has  often  been  my 
H^^ntioB,  titat  alter  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  he  would  ever  put  any 
<««dcnee  in  so  fklse  and  so  foithless  a  court.'' 

^  this  passage  from  the  historian  of  Jersey,  we  must  make  one 
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remark.  Charles  the  Second  never  found  the  court  of  France  ^^fkUe 
and  faithless/'  He  was  the  mean  and  degraded  pensioner  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  supplied  hinoi  with  mistresses  and  money.  He  aban- 
doned the  Dutch  for  an  annuity,  and  stained  the  honour  of  England  to 
indulge  in  his  beastly  debaucheries.  This  low  sensualist  has  been  fool- 
bhly  styled  ^^  The  Merry  Monarch,"  but  the  papers  and  correspondence 
of  Barillon,  then  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  mercenary  wretch,  insensible  to  any  noble  feelincr, 
the  stipendiary  dependent  on  the  coffers  of  the  kins  of  France.  His 
friend  Rochester  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  character  of 
Charles  in  the  following  brief  phrase :  ^^  Charles  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one." 

We  must  now  return  to  the  afiairs  of  Guernsey. — ^The  chiefs  of  the 
royalist  sedition  having  been  seized,  and  sent  to  Lord  Warwick  to 
receive  punishment,  as  already  narrated,  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners indulged  the  hope  of  having  brought  the  island  into  a  state  of 
permanent  tranquillity.  But  the  period  of  repose  was  short,  and  the 
following  information  roused  them  to  increased  exertions. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1645,  Captain  Francis  Mangier,  of  the 
ship  Hollandia,  of  Flushing,  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  carrying  thirty 
^uns,  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by  contrary  winds,  sought  shelter 
m  Guernsey  roadsted.  He  declared  on  oath,  before  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  that,  during  his  stay  at  St.  Malo,  Peter  De  Marley,  com- 
manding a  Dutch  ship  in  the  service  of  king  Charles,  had  informed  him, 
that  Jonn  Osdounck,  admiral  of  the  royal  fleet,  then  in  Falmouth, 
had  sent  a  letter  to  him,  Marley,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Osdounck, 
which  he  allowed  the  deponent  Mangier  to  read.  This  letter  ordered 
Marley,  and  the  captains  of  all  the  royalist  frigates,  to  repair  to  Fal- 
mouth. Mangier  further  deposed  that,  he  being  very  curious  to  know 
the  reason  of  uiis  order,  the  said  Marley  told  him,  after  much  entreaty, 
that  this  naval  armament  was  intended  to  reduce  die  island  of  Guernsey 
into  submission  to  his  Majesty.  Mangier  then  stated  that,  about  three 
weeks  agone,  when  at  St.  Malo,  he  had  embarked  on  board  his  vessel, 
two  hundred  seamen,  and,  accompanied  by  three  others  of  his  Majes^^s 
frigates,  was  bound  to  sail  to  Bordeaiuc,  to  take  in  more  men.  That 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  if  wind  and  weather 
permitted,  was  the  latter  end  of  the  present  month,  September;  and, 
that  in  order  to  effect  it,  Osdounck  was  to  cross  the  channel  from  Fal- 
mouth with  twenty  or  thirty  vessels.  Mangier  further  stated,  that 
Mauley  had  told  him,  that  Guernsey,  when  reduced,  would  afford  a 
harboiir,  secure  in  all  weather,  for  his  Majesty's  fleet,  and  that,  as  it  lay 
midway  between  the  parliamentary  traoing  ports  and  the  coast  of 
France,  his  Majesty's  snips  could  avail  themselves  of  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  put  to  sea,  and  capture  rich  prizes,  with  the  certainty  of 
a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  danger.  And  the  said  Mangier  further  de- 
clared, that  the  Dutchman  which  conveyed  the  queen  from  England  to 
France,  and  had  since  secured  the  Portugal,  went  lately  from  Fdmouth, 
laden  with  tin,  to  Havre-de-Grace,  there  to  take  in  ammunition  and 
men,  with  the  intention  of  landing  them  at  Falmouth,  and  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  this  vessel  would  rorm  one  of  the  fleet  destined  to  attack 
Guernsey. 

This  intelligence  excited  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  parlia- 
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mcotary  commisBioners  and  the  jarats;  and,  after  having  maturely 
deliberated  on  t]ie  lowering  aspect  of  afiairs,  they  determined  to  depute 
Mr.  Peter  Carey  as  their  special  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Lonaon, 
and  represent  the  facts,  ana  solicit  assistance  to  repel  the  meditated 
tttack.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  provided  with  the  following  passport 
from  the  lieutenant-governor : 

*^  These  are  to  certily  to  you,  thai  this  gentleman  y  Captain  Peter  Carey,  aa 
ioIiibitBiitof  this  island  of  Guernsey,  has,  by  many  able  demonstrations,  evidenced 
bis  affection  and  zeal  to  the  parliament*8  cause,  and,  to  the  same  has,  at  all  times, 
coatrilmted  his  utmost,  both  empower  and  ability.  He  is  now  by  me  employed  for 
tbe  parliament,  about  some  urgent  aflbirs,  which  conoem  the  wel&re  and  security 
ofthiiplaee.  Wherefore,  it  is  my  desire,  thai  he  be  permitted  to  pass,  with  what 
^all  appertain  to  him,  both  by  lea  and  land,  without  any  estoppel  or  hindrance, 
op  to  London,  and  from  thence,  with  the  same  liberty,  to  return  to  this  place. 
(SfCB  mder  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Guernsey,  aforesaid,  this  ISth  day  of  September, 
1645,  (8%Bed)  Robert  Russell.  Addressed  to  all  admirals,  vic6*admirals,  captains 
adcoBniandera,  both  by  land  and  sea,  on  the  service  of  the  king  and  parliament.'* 

The  bailiff  and  jurats  then  gave  Mr.  Peter  Carey  the  following  in- 
smtctions,  h^  which  he  was  required  to  regulate  his  conduct  during  this 
important  mission : 

"  Ift—Ton  will  be  pleased  to  go  fW>m  hence  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  we  are 
mfomied,  lies  before  Dartmouth,  and  represent  to  him  the  imminent  danger  in 
vUch  ve  are  placed,  unless  assisted  with  ships,  to  oppose  those  that  the  king 
intads,  as  we  are  informed,  to  send  against- this  island. 

''8n(fly.~You  will  petitiop  the  right  honourable  the  Barl  of  Warwick,  that  we 
ny  lisre  ships  to  guard  us  during  this  winter ;  and  we  desire,  that  yon  will  foUow 
kii  loiUip's  orders  and  Instructions. 

''ardly.-^TIiat  the  parliament  will  order  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners, 
«^  are  detained  in  the  belfry,  and  ascertain  whether  they  are  to  be  sent  over  to 
EAglaiid,  or  released  upon  iMdl.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  the  chief  actors  in 
ihe  late  commotion,  as  yon  may  represent,  but  silly  fellows,  who  have  large  iSsmilies. 

"  4tUy  wif  you  obtain  ships  from  the  admiral,  be  pleased  to  write  by  them,  that 
vc  Dsy  know  they  are  our  friends. 

^'^Iy.-*ln  consequence  of  what  we  have  written  to  the  committee,  of  both 
Ungdoii^  we  desire  yon  to  do  your  best  endeavour  that  we  may  have  our  licenses 
fcrvool,  and  other  things  concerning  this  island,  by  the  means  of  the  right  ho- 
■ovnUe  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

'^fltUy.^-Belng  in  London,  pray  write  to  us  by  way  of  France,  and  all  other 
^V^uiities. 

"(Signed)  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  bailiff.  John  Bonamy.  Michael  de  Saumarez. 
'Iwttss  Caiey.    John  Carey." 

All  these  matters  having  been  concluded,  Mr.  Peter  Carev  left 
Giernfiey,  with  a  contrary  wind,  on  board  a  vessel  commandea  by  a 
Captain  Williams,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Friday,  the  19th  of 
September.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  with  his  letters  to 
Captain  Buttins,  to  inform  him  or  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  re- 
qiusti]^  him  to  use  his  influence  to  send  vessels  to  Guernsey.  He, 
^B,  mounted  on  horseback,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  those  days, 
>fid  arrived  in  London  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  late  in 
tbe  evening.  On  the  following  Monday,  he  attended  the  committee, 
and  produced  his  credentials,  and  Lord  Warwick  then  presented  his 
i^^^  and  instructions.  These  were  instantly  read,  and  tne  committee 
rooked  to  nominate  Lord  Warwick  governor  for  another  year.  They 
abo  enj;aged  to  give  Mr.  Carey  letters  to  the  vice-admiral,  desiring  him 
to  funiigh  the  vessels  prayed  for,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  further 
fn>powered  him  to  receive  two  hundred  muskets,  for  the  use  of  the 
j*«H  which  Mr.  Carey  ordered  Mr.  Henry  De  La  Marche  to  forward, 
^  then  being  in  London,  on  his  private  affairs. 
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The  parliament  issued  the  following  orders  on  this  subject : 
'*  Die  Martis,  23d  September,  1645.    It  is  this  day  ordered^  by  the  lords  in  par- 
liament assembled,  that  the  committee  for  the  admiralty  do  give  present  orders  to 
the  vice-admiral  to  send  sufficient  shipping  to  defend  the  island  of  Guernsey/* 

<<  Die  Jovis,  25th  September,  1645.  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  is  hereby  made  governor  of  the  islands  of  Ouemsey  and  Jersey, 
for  one  whole  year,  next  after  the  date  hereof,  as  formerlv  he  has  been.  And  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  desired  thereon.*' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  parliament's  letter  addressed  to  the 
vice-admiraly  procured  by  Mr.  Peter  Carey : 

**  Yice-Admiral.'^Upon  some  representations,  made  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  from  Ouemsey,  and  from  their  lordships,  reported  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  said  house  has,  by  an  order  of  Tuesday  last,  (a  copy  whereof  we  send  you  en- 
closed herein,)  directed  this  committee  to  give  you  present  orders  to  send  sufficient 
shipping  to  defend  the  said  island,  the  necessity  whereof  will  appear  by  the  inform- 
ation itself,  a  copy  whereof  we  have  herewith  sent  you,  and  of  the  execution  of 
which  order,  we  would  have  yon  be  very  careful.  We  have  this  day,  by  another 
letter,  acquainted  you  with  Uie  danger  of  some  of  our  merchant  ships  homeward 
bound,  which  may,  for  the  present,  weaken  your  abilities  to  supply  these  several 
services ;  but  we  desire  you  to  do  ibr  both  what  you  are  able,  whereupon  relying 
we  rest,  your  very  loving  friends,  (signed)  Denzil  Hollis.  Giles  Green.  Essex.  War- 
wick.   Philip  Stapleton.    Christopher  Wray.'* 

Mr.  Peter  Carey  then  procured  the  following  letter  from  Lord  War- 
wick to  the  vice-admiral,  which  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  with  his  own 
hand : 

'*  Vice-Admiral. — The  parliament  have  been  pleased  to  command  me  again  to 
undertake  the  government  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  upon  some  late  informations 
given  them  from  the  said  island  of  Guernsey,  of  an  intention  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  safety  thereof,  which  were  communicated  to  yourself.  The  House  of  Peers 
have  given  order  that  a  convenient  number  of  ships  be  sent  for  the  defence  of  the 
island,  a  copy  of  which  order  was  sent  to  you  from  the  committee  of  the  admiralty, 
to  which  I  shall  only  add  my  particular  desire,  that,  from  time  to  time  as  there 
shall  be  occasion,  you  will  be  careful  of  that  island,  the  preservation  of  it,  in  the 
parliament's  power,  being  of  much  importance.  For  this  end,  you  will  spare  as 
many  vessels  as  you  can  conveniently,  until  the  danger,  lately  represented,  be  over, 
for  which  end,  I  hope  also  to  obtain  an  order  for  land  soldiers,  to  be  sent  from 
hence.  This  gentleman,  the  bearer  of  my  letter,  Captain  Peter  Carey,  goes  Mown 
purposely,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  lately  imparted  to 
you,  to  whom  I  pray  you  give  as  quick  dispatch  as  you  can ;  and  so  I  rest,  your 
very  loving  iHend,  Warwick.  Dated  London,  29th  September,  1646." 

.On  the  1st  of  October,  Mr.  Care^  finished  his  negotiations  in  London, 
and  bein^  most  active  and  indefatigable  in  discharging  the  important 
trust  confided  to  him,  he  left  tlie  metropolis  on  the  following  day,  and 
proceeded  to  Gravesend  by  water.  Landing  there,  he  instantly  set  out 
for  Canterbury,  where  he  slept  that  night.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  he  reached  Dover  Castle,  where  the  vice-admiral  was  residing, 
to  whom  he  presented  his  letters,  and  then  acquainted  him  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  reported  invasion  of  Guernsey.  After  a  conference 
of  two  hours,  the  vice-aamiral  granted  him  seven  vessels,  which  number 
he  affirmed  were  indispensable,  and  Mr.  Carey  immediately  embarked 
on  board  the  Nicodemus,  which  sailed  to  Portsmouth,  to  procure  a 
pilot,  at  which  harbour  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  October. 
They  quitted  that  same  night,  and  reached  Guernsey  on  the  following 
day.  This  armament  consisted  of  seven  vessels.  The  Star,  frigate, 
Captain  Constable  ;  the  Greyhound,  Captain  Cpttein  ;  the  Robert, 
Captain  Rue ;  the  laly,  Captain  Lambert  $  the  Welcome-Pink,  Captain 
Green }  the  Dove-Pink,  Captain  Hazarl ;  and  the  Nicodemus,  Captain 
Pass6.     With  the  exception  of  the  Nicodemus,  they  all  remained  in 
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Gnernseyy  till  the  plan  of  the  royalist  marine  was  rendered  abortive,  and 
tke  dxom  had  passed  awaj. 

Mr.  Uarey  was  no  sooner  in  Gnemsej,  than  he  announced  his  arrival 
to  Lord  Warwick^  in  the  following  letter,  which  shows  that  his  patriotism 
v»  sleepless  and  indefatigable  : 

"My  loidy — I  veiy  hambly  thank  your  excellency  for  the  assistanoe  you  wer  « 
plased  to  give  me  on  my  last  Jonrney,  which,  through  your  instrumentality,  ba^ 
btcB  io  promfit  nod  effieadous,  that  the  whole  island  owe  yon  everlasting  obliga- 
don.  For  myself  in  particular,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  gratitude.  We 
hue  now,  Ood  he  prised,  and  your  excellency  thanked,  six  frigates,  which  will 
icsder  us  great  assistance,  in  case  we  should  he  attaeked  by  the  enemy.  Two  of 
ikcB,  hoirover,  those  of  Captain  Cotiein  and  Captain  Ghreen,  have  only  provisions 
far  fifteen  dagrs.  May  I  hope  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  order  that 
thcv  deficiencies  be  supplied.  The  vice-admiral  had  promised  me,  that  he  would 
■end  over  the  Providence  and  the  Expedition.  Will  your  excellency  be  pleased  to 
SNunand  those  vessels  to  repair  to  this  station.  We  specially  require  the  presence 
ff  Capcidn  WiDiams,  who  would  be  very  useful  in  this  island,  and  also  a  M^|or 
Baasri,  with  the  soldiers  for  Serk.  Your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  the 
iBportonate  boldness  that  I  take  $  but  our  condition  is  such,  that,  und^  Provi- 
desce,  we  entirely  depend  on  the  vigilance  and  protection  of  your  lordship. 

Yours,  &c.  (Signed)        Pktbb  Carbt.*' 

Lord  Warwick  duly  appreciated  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Mr.  Carey, 
and,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter,  he  appointed  this  trustworthy 
eentleman  to  the  office  of  senechal,  a  post  of  confidence  and  honour  in 
0)098  troubled  and  eventful  times  : 

**  Vy  lord, — In  addition  to  the  many,  and  very  great  fhvours,  which  you  have 
ben  pleased  to  confer  on  me,  you  have  now  added  to  those  distinctions,  by  nomi- 
■ttiogme  to  the  office  of  senechal,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  former  kindnesses,  all 
tkst  I  can  do  in  return  is  most  respectfully  to  thank  your  lordship,  and  to  entreat 
▼w  to  continue  to  me  your  esteemed  patronage,  and  to  this  poor  island,  your  bene- 
voicDce,  and  good  will.  After  God,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  our  preservation, 
vUch  depends  for  the  future  on  your  excellency,  as  an  instrument  of  Providence, 
ftr  its  subsistence ;  to  whose  divine  protection,  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  recommend 
yoor  lordship  by  my  prayers,  and  in  all  humility  remain,  your  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant,  Petbb  Cabet." 

Mr.  Carey  did  not  limit  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Warwick  for  receiving 
tlie  appointment  of  senechal,  but  also  returned  his  thanks  to  the  two 
KdetsrieB  of  his  lordship,  as  it  appears  by  the  following  letters.  We 
lave  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  present  he  made  them,  though  it  is 
erident  he  gave  Uiem  some  token  of  his  esteem. 

**^y— I  have  seen  by  the  letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  the  baililF,  that 
ysB  sre  pleased  to  continue  to  me  your  accustomed  fiivours,  which  proceeds  en- 
tirdy  hint  yonr  kind  disposition,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  personal  merit  of 
Bme.  Ab  yoa  have  done  me  the  honour  to  exert  yourself  in  procuring  for  me  an 
uttzpeeted  appointment,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  affectionate  gratitude,  and  also 
to  present  my  best  respects  to  his  excellency  the  earl.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
tbat  I  could  sufficiently  testily  to  you  the  sense  of  my  obligations,  and  the  desire 
tkat  I  fed  to  express  myself  with  becoming  propriety.  I  beg  you  to  accept  a  small 
token  of  my  gratitude,  which  Mr.  Marrett  will  present  to  you  in  my  name. 
Tour  very  humble  and  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  Petbb  Cabey.  Addressed  to 
Mr.  JesMp,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.^' 

"  Bonored  Sir, — Besides  the  several  courtesies  and  fhvours,  which  I  have  re* 
ceHned  fWnn  you  at  several  times,  you  have  been  pleased  to  reiterate  the  same,  in 
tW  procuration  of  an  unexpected  place,  which  my  lord  has  been  pleased  to  honour 
Be  inth,  snd  for  which  I  humbly  thank  yon.  If  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve  you, 
it  voald  be  a  great  honour  and  happiness  to  nie.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Marrett  to 
pnsent  you.  In  my  name,  a  small  token  of  my  engagement  to  you,  which  you  will 
W  pleased  to  accept^  as  an  humble  acknowledgment  of  your  services  to  your  ser- 
'«atj  Pbtbb  Caaet.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Coitmore,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
*^.''  (T({  be  amtinuedj 
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MEMOIR    OF   CAPTAIN   THOMAS    PICK8T0CK, 
OF  JERSEY. 

All  nations,  have  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  possesmng  aathentic 
records  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  their  countrjm^.  The  orator  de- 
liffhts  to  make  them  the  subject  of  his  harangues  ;  the  historian  dwells 
with  pride  and  pleasure  on  their  achievements }  and  the  verse  of  the 
poet  crowns  them  with  an  immortal  and  unfading  wreath.  The  sister 
arts  also  pay  their  tribute  of  homage  to  tlie  memory  of  departed  great- 
ness, and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  revive, 
on  marble  and  on  canvass,  the  lineaments  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot. 
But  the  department  of  biomphv,  in  our  humble  opinion,  has  hitherto 
been  narrowed  within  too  limited  a  sphere,  confining  itself  to  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama,  who  frequently  have  merely  naminai  claims  to 
national  respect,  and  overlooking  the  less  emblazoned,  but  more  arduous 
exertions,  of  individual  enterprize.  The  general  of  an  armv,  and  the 
admiral  of  a  fleet,  too  often  monopolize  those  honours  which  ou^t  to 
be  divided  with  the  subalterns  and  the  privates. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the 
numerous  gallant  actions  performed  by  the  privateersmen  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  during  the  late  war.  If  their  sufferings  and  triumphs  were 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  any  memorial  or  record,  such  neglect 
would  brand  us  with  national  ingratitude,  and  nullify  all  our  pretensions 
to  patriotism.  Had  the  writer  of  this  article  been  brought  up  in 
Guernsey  from  his  infancy,  and  thus  possessed  tlie  facilities  ror  obtain* 
ins  copious  and  accurate  information  on  this  subject,  he  would  not  now 
soHcit  from  the  public  the  materials  for  composing  a  naval  biography  of 
ike  sailors  of  the  Channel  Islands,  But  not  having  had  that  advantage, 
and  being  personally  acquainted  with  very  few  families,  his  means  of 
narrating  racts  are  inadequate  to  his  wishes,  and  he  therefore  invites 
that  assistance  from  those  who  love  their  country,  which  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  As  a  commencement,  to 
what  we  hope  may  prove  a  series,  we  shall  now  briefly  sketch  the  career 
of  Captain  Thomas  jPickstock. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Jersey.  His  ancestors  were  highly 
respectiu>le,  as  he  descended  from  an  old  family  in  England,  the  pos- 
sessors of  "  Pickstock's  Township,'*  situate  in  the  parish  of  Edmond,  in 
the  Drayton  division  of  the  Hundred  of  Bradford,  three  miles  N.W.  of 
Neport,  in  Shropshire. 

In  early  life,  he  displayed  a  warm  predilection  for  the  sea,  and,  when 
very  young,  he  had  cnarge  of  an  hired  cutter  in  the  king's  service,  at 
Portsmouth.  But  his  free  and  active  mind  languished  under  the 
systematic  rule  and  punctilious  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  he  determined  to  quit  a  command,  which  shackled  his  spirit,  and 
curbed  his  love  of  adventure.  He,  accordingly,  returned  to  Jersey, 
and  was  soon  appointed  to  the  Herald,  a  letter  of  marque,  brig,  trading 
from  that  island  to  Labrador  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  26lli  of 
February,  1798,  when  entering  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Herald  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  three  privateers,  with  whom  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued.  In  the  evening  of  tne  same  day.  Captain  Pickstock  was  further 
attacked  by  a  felucca,  armed,  and  full  of  desperate  fellows,  who  at- 
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tempted  to  cany  the  Herald  bj  boarding,  but  most  of  them  lost  their 
bands  from  llie  sabres  of  the  Jersejmen.  Ultimately,  the  felucca  was 
nnk.  On  landiag  at  Naples,  Captain  Pickstock  was  loudly  greeted 
br  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  tne  unequal  action  from  their  snore. 

Hip  royal  highness  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  then  on  a 
nsit  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  who  has  ever  been  alive  to  ^orious 
adiievements,  dispatched  his  chief  secretary  to  congratulate  Captain 
Pickstock  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  at  the  same  time  requesting  to  see 
ium  at  his  hotel,  a  mark  of  attention  most  flattering.  He  was  graciously 
received  by  the  young  prince,  and  presented  with  the  sword  he  was 
tbea  BccoBtomed  to  wear,  bearing  the  initials  A.F. ;  and  during  his  stay 
at  Naples,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  invited  on  several  occasions  to 
the  table  of  the  royal  prince.  When  the  Herald  entered  the  port  of 
Naples,  the  French  flag  having  been  nailed  to  the  mast  unaer  the 
Bihiflhy  the  minister  of  that  then  republic  took  it  up  very  warmly,  and 
made  atrong  remonstrances  against  the  insult  ofiered  to  his  country, 
which  caused  serious  recriminations  in  the  political  circles  of  that  day. 

Captain  Pickstock  died,  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  at  Surinam,  in 
April,  1800,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  at  which  period  he  commanded  the 
smp  Minerva,  or  La  M!ouche,  of  Guemsev.  We  have  heard  various 
anecdotes  of  his  capturing  Spanish  vessels, — of  his  imprisonment  at 
Lisbon, — of  his  miraculous  escape, — and  of  his  rapid  arrival  in  Jersey, 
after  having  lost  his  ship,  before  the  news  had  reached  Lloyd's,  but  being 
unprovided  with  dates,  and  details,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
suppress  these  particulars ;  but  we  hof^  to  have  these  deficiencies  sup« 
phed  hy  some  of  his  surviving  friends  in  Jersey. 

Captain  Pickstock  left  an  only  son,  who,  durinff  manv  years,  was  a 
magistrate  and  ]ndge  of  the  supreme  courts  >  in  tne  British  colony  of 
Honduras,  and  \e  now  resides  in  the  city  of  London.  On  the  31st  of 
October*  1835,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  signified  his 
pleasiune  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  dated  from  Southwick 
raik,  diat  he  mi^ht  place  the  following  inscription  on  the  munificent 
and  highly  coraphmentary  gift  that  he  had  conferred  upon  his  father : 

''Tliis  Bword  was  presented  to  Thomas  Pickstock,  esq.,  commander  of  the  He- 
rald, of  Jersey,  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  his  gallant  conduct 
on  the  35Ch  February,  1798,  i^nst  a  very  superior  French  force,  in  the  Bay  of 
Xaples/* 

We  find  hy  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Jersey,  that 
on  the  13th  March,  1799,  a  piece  of  plate  was  voted  to  Captain  Pick- 
stock,  for  his  spirited  exertions  in  rescuing  the  brig  Princess  Royal, 
frcxn  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  time  of  their  attack  on  the  British 
pooessions  in  Newfoundland ;  and  also  for  his  antecedent  bravery  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  following  extract  from  **  James*  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,** 
edited  by  Captain  Chamier,  R.N.,  will  interest  our  readers  : 

''  Am  tlie  British  privateer  schooner  Herald,  of  Jersey,  Captain  Thomas  Pickstock, 
VB9  cruising  oif  the  Neapolitan  coast,  three  French  privateers  commenced  a  fUrious 
attack  upon  her.  Captain  Pickstock,  by  an  animated  address,  so  inspirited  the 
Berald'a  erew,  that,  after  an  action  of  three  hours  duration,  the  Herald  beat  off  all 
tkne  of  her  opponents,  leaving  them  with  shattered  hulls,  and  a  lose  between  them, 
as  reported  to  have  been  afterwards  ascertained,  of  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
vinle  the  British  vessel  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  lose  a  man. 

"The  HenUd  was  only  of  eighty  tons,  and  mounted  ten  guns,  three,  four,  and 
i&K-poimdefS,  wfdi  a  complement  of  twenty-eight  men ;  whereas,  the  lafgest  of  the 
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French  privateen  mounted,  it  is  said,  five  long  eigbteen-ponnders,  (one  cm  a  tn- 
versing  carriage,)  and  the  other  two^  four  eigbt-poonders  each  ;  conseqnentlx,  the 
united  crews  of  the  three  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  It  is  related  also  that,  on  the  night  of  the  action,  a  felucca,  with  twenty-two 
men,  suddenly  appeared  alongside  the  Herald,  with  the  view  of  cflorrying  her  by 
boarding,  but  that  a  well  directed  broadside  ftom  the  Herald^  sent  Uie  feluoca,  and 
all  that  were  on  board,  to  the  bottom. 

*'  On  his  arrival  at  Naples  shortly  afterwards.  Captain  Pickstock  received  fh>m 
all  ranks,  for  his  spirited  behaviour,  the  highest  marks  of  attention  and  respect ; 
thft  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  then  at  Naples,  is  said  to  have  twice  honored  Capt 
Pickstock  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  and  to  have  presented  him  with  an 
hanger  of  considerable  value,  marked  with  the  initials  of  his  royal  highnes8*s 
name ;  and  one  of  the  prince's  suite,  a  Mr.  Veers,  gave  a  pair  of  pistols  to  the 
gallant  privateenman.  The  latter  was  also  received  with  great  attention  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  British  envoy.  The  brave  crew  of  the  Herald  did  not  pass 
unnoticed ;  as  the  British  merchants  at  Naples  raised  by  subscription,  and  distri- 
buted between  them,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  doUan*" 


COMMERCE    OF  JERSEY, 

Throuobout  Europe,  the  spirit  of  commerce  apd  freedom  has  grown  up 
slowly  and  in  the  midst  of  opposition ;  and  it  has  arisen,  in  the  first  instance, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  wants  and 
difficulties  of  the  sovereigns  and  feudal  lords,  than  from  an  enlightened 
spirit  pervading  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  \  for  a  middle  class  there 
was  none.  The  feudal  system,  however  beautiful  and  consistent  it  may  be, 
viewed  as  an  object,  was,  firom  its  nature,  totally  at  variance  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  true  freedom,  knowledge,  and  commerce.  It  was  a  system  natundly 
resulting  from  the  situation  in  which  its  founders  were  placed,  confirmed 
and  strengthened  b]r  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  was  altogether  military,  and  placed  the  nation  nearly  m  the  condition  of 
a  great  army,  with  the  relative  duties  of  command  and  obedience.  The 
vassal  was  lK>und  to  serve  his  lord,  the  lord  a  superior  baron,  and  all  the 
barons  with  their  men,  the  kinr.  It  is  not  my  object  to  investigate  the 
principles  upon  which  the  feudu  sjrstem  was  founded,  established,  and  con- 
tinued; but  merely  to  allude  to  its  influence  in  checking  the  growth*of  true 
independence,  botu  in  person  and  property,  and  in  preventing  that  applica- 
tion to  industry,  in  its  various  branches,  which  will  naturauly  take  place, 
when  the  desires  and  interest  of  individuals  and  a  community  are  allowed  to 
expand,  and  to  take  that  direction  into  which  they  are  naturally  impelled, 
and  which  is,  consequentiy,  in  accordance  with  the  public  welfiire.  Compelled 
to  be  a  vassal  to  a  superior,  or  a  slave,  bound  to  the  land  which  he  could  not 
leave  without  the  permission  of  his  lord  ;  hindered,  from  the  state  of  things, 
from  co-operating  with  others  for  a  common  benefit;  there  could  be  no  com- 
merce, and  there  must  occasionally  have  been  much  poverty  and  misery. 
There  is  a  capitulary  of  Charlemaene  compelling  the  seigneurs  so  to  proviae 
that  their  tenants  should  not  die  of  hunger.  The  feudal  system  was  a  kind 
of  caste  system  ^  the  son  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  which  ad- 
mitted of  little  variety ;  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  personal  service 
to  the  seigneur,  were  almost  the  only  occupations  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
There  was,  therefore,  but  little  wealth,  and  that  arose  from  territorial  pos- 
sessions, and  the  produce  of  the  land.  There  was  little  money,  for  where 
there  were  but  few  exchanges,  there  was  no  need  of  a  circulating  medium, 
and  all  rents  were  paid  in  kind.  "  ^t  le  commerce^^  says  Guizot,  "  m  tin- 
dustrie^  ni  les  professions  lihirales^  ne  criaient  dhrSy  d  coti  des  propriitavres^  des 
classes  nombreuses  et  importantes^  mdSpendarnment  de  touterichesse  territoriaU"' 
In  Jersey — ^in  the  Channel  l8laQds--the  same  system  obtained,  and  has  not 
yet  been  abolished  by  law.    Commerce  was  strangled  by  the  pecuUar  privi. 
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leges  of  the  seigneurs,  and  by  the  dependence  of  the  people.  Besides 
reeeirinc  military  senrioe,  the  table  of  the  seigneurs  was  bountifully 
npplie<^  their  fields  cultivated,  their  wheat  cut  down  and  stored,  and  their 
stables  cleaned,  by  their  tenants,  who  had  besides  other  menial  services  to 
perform.  The  seigneurs,  in  Jersey,  holding  in  captte  fiefs,  called  de  haubert 
md  la  hamie  jusHce  on  their  fiefs — a  right  of  han^ng  their  vassals.  They, 
ilone  were  privileged  to  kee^  pigeons,  to  have  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and 
some  employed  particular  weights  and  measures.  The  constitution,  given  W 
John  to  the  Channel  Islands,  although  much  esteemed,  could  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  to  the  freedom  of  the  subject;  for,  in  that  body  of  twelve 
sen,  composed  principally  of  the  seigneurs  themselves,  was  vested  the  whole 
iegiilaiive  and  judicial  power,  frdm  which,  however,  an  appeal  linr  to  his 
)bje8ty.  Oppressions  mi^ht  still  exist,  injustice  still  reign ;  and,  unaer  such 
a  lyiteffi,  how  was  it  possible  for  commerce  io  prevail,  or  even  to  raise  her 
ksd.  The  spirit  of  Oie  two — of  feudalism  and  commerce — cannot  dwell 
together;  for  the  latter,  in  order  to  flourish,  requires  liberty,  security  of 
property,  and  just  and  equal  laws,  administered  with  impartiality :  but  as 
tbe  litier  increased  in  strength,  the  former  declined  in  power. 

It  is,  comparatively,  of  late  years,  that  the  commerce  of  Jersey  has  assum- 
ed any  magnitude.  As  a  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  the  natives  of 
tbe  island  had  among  each  other  formerly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  parti- 
cular names  of  persons  were  only  found  in  particular  parishes ;  and  that  the 
aames  of  persons  are  peculiar  to  each  parish.  For  instance,  the  names  of 
the  people  of  St  Ouen's  iNuish,  are  very  different  to  those  from  St  Martin's ; 
tiiere  are  no  marks  of  similarity  between  them.  Even  their  language  differs. 
Perhaps  the  old  Cheshire  adage  prevailed  in  each  parish  here :  ^*  It  is  better 
to  marry  over  the  mizen  than  over  the  moor;'*  that  is,  your  neighbour's 
(buchter  rather  than  a  stranger. 

The  progress  made  in  the  arts  and  civilization  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, have  strongly  rebounded  to  our  own.  The  primary  cause  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  the  Channel  Islands,  may  be  referred 
to  those  of  other  countries.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  as  the  feudal  spirit 
declined  in  England,  some  consequences  of  that  decline  should  be  felt  here; 
thst,  as  tbe  commoners  acquired  rights  and  power,  leading  to  a  more  tran- 
quil and  secure  state  both  of  person  and  property,  the  seigneurs  in  the  island 
wodd  not  have  continued  to  exact  all  their  prerogatives, — ^which  they  would 
not  ventore  to  exact  now.  We,  accordingly,  find  that  our  institutions  become 
nore  liberal  as  we  advance  ;  but  we  may  idso  perceive,  that  the  change  in 
them  has  not,  to  the  present  day,  entirely  kept  pace  with  our  ideas  and  the 
change  in  the  times ;  which  may,  as  in  other  countries,  be  principally  attri- 
hoted  to  prejudice.  Peter  Heylin,  who  visited  this  island  in  the  year  1656, 
notices  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  ;  which,  among  other  causes,  he 
•scnbes  to  their  **  dislike  of  traffic,  whereby,"  he  continues,  "they  might 
ha?e  advantage  to  improve  themselves  and  employ  their  poor.'*  Agriculture 
then  constituted  almost  the  only  einployment  of  tne  people  of  Jersey.  Corn, 
Heylin  states,  was  exported  to  St  Malo  and  sold  to  the  Spanish  merchants ; 
hot  be  is  silent  concerning  tiie  stocking  manufacture ;  which,  if  not  then 
enitinc,  soon  afterwards  grew  into  some  degree  of  importance ;  for,  in  the 
time  of  Falle,  who  published  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of  Jersey,  in 
1731,  that  branch  of  industry  was  considerable,  and  it  was  computed  Uiat 
ten  thousand  pair  were  weekly  sold  at  St  Helier's,  by  the  knitters  to  the 
merchants,  who  sent  some  to  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Lyons.  The  Newfoundland 
trade,  not  noticed  by  Heylin,  then  formed  its  rather  extensive  foreign  trade ; 
for,  la  the  year  1731,  Falle  states  that  there  went  out  seventeen  ships  with 
ooe  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  in  1732,  the  number  was  increased  to 
twentv-seven  vessels.  The  tonnage  is  not  mentioned.  The  only  product  of 
the  island,  Falle  writes,  of  whidi  there  was  an  overplus  to  spare,  was  cider, 
the  quantity  of  which,  made  in  fitvourable  years,  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  four  and  twenty  thousand  hogsheads.    Very  little  was  exported,  which, 

he  adds,  led  to  excess  and  debauchery.    While  the  commerce  of  the  island. 
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was  then  increasinff,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  decay  of 
tillage,  which  palTe  partly  attributes,  erroneously  I  believe,  to  the  increase 
of  trade. 

But  while  commerce  was  gradually  and  slowly  progressiiip,  the  principles 
which  s)iould  direct  it  were  unknown  and  misrepresented,  although  the 
prevalent  ideas  could  not  be  pregnant  with  the  same  extensive  miscnief  aa 
\n  EngUnd  and  France,  where  higl^  duties  and  prohibitions  haVe  oflen  been 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  *'  protect*'  home  industry.  It  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  countries,  that  their  rulers  have  often  meddled  too  much  with  regulating, 
and,  according  to  their  views,  favouring  commerce ;  not  being  aware  or  con* 
vinced,  that  it  requires  to  be  free  and  unshackled,  in  order  to  be  most  bene- 
jBcial.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  commerce  has  not  thus  been  restricted,  or  at 
}east  to  the  same  degree,  although  there  have  been  regulations  ec^ually 
absui^d.  4^  a  specimen  of  the  political  economy  in  Jersey,  in  the  beginning* 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  remark  thfi^  there  were  ordoanances  of 
the  ^th  January,  1604s  cmd  16th  April,  1615,  whereby  some  kinds  of  commo- 
dities or  provisions,  brought  over  oy  strangers  to  the  island,  were  not  to  be 
sold  by  wholesale,  until  they  had  been  offered  by  retail,  on  board  of  the 
vessel,  at  a  reasoqable  price,  for  the  space  of  four  days,  or  but  three  when  a 
Saturday,  being  a  market  day,  intervened ;  such  were,  for  example,  corn  and 
•alt,  coals  and  timber.  The  Royal  Court  usually  fixed  the  wages  of  labour- 
ers, the  prices  of  salt,  of  candles,  of  eggs,  of  shoes,  of  meat  and  drinks — ^thua 
endeavouring  to  aid  or  counteract  the  natura^  course  of  things,  and  ta 
procure  those  advantages  which  freedom  and  competition  cannot  fail  to 
ensure.  In  1607,  the  vicomte  or  sheriff  was  directed  to  see  that  the  commo- 
dities imported  into  the  island  were  useful  to  the  public,  a  task  which  he 
would  now  be  mightily  puzzled  to  accomplish,  unless  he  stated  that  all 
which  is  imported  is  useful,  since  it  is  required.  The  community  would  not 
now  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  a  public 
functionary,  as  to  allow  him  to  prevent  the  entry  of  those  articles,  of  which 
he  could  not  appreciate  the  utility,  or  could  not  understand  the  use  or  appli- 
cation, from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  qualities.  Even  so  late  as  1771, 
we  find  a  law  that  ^^les  tavemiers  ne  pourront  exposer  de  vin  en  vente  cnjont  quHl 
ait  StSgoiUepar  Monsieur  le  BailHouson  lieutenarU,  d peine  de  dix  livresy^  which 
part  of  hi»auties,  I  may  add,  the  batili  or  chief  magistrate  never  performs. 

The  population  of  a  country  is  in  proportion  to  the  diffused  means  of 
subsistence— to  the  wealth  ana  industry  wnich  prevail  in  it  Of  the  former 
population  of  this  island,  we  can  only  form  an  approximate  estimation,  which 
will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  There  is  a  statement 
in  the  map  preceding  Fallens  History,  in  the  year  1784,  by  which  it  appears 
that  there  were  then,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helier's,  three  hundred  aiKi  nfty- 
four  houses,  and,  in  the  eleven  country  parishes,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four  houses.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  they  were  all  inha- 
bited }  but  wc  may  take  it  fpr  granted  that  they  were,  as  few  houses,  if  any, 
could  then  be  built  for  letting.  In  the  census  of  the  population  made  in 
1831,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  St.  Helier's,  was  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen,  with  sixteen  thousand  and  twenty  *seven  inhabitants, 
or  about  8.5  persons  to  each  house.  In  the  country  parishes,  at  the 
same  period,  there  were  three  thousand  and  seventy.three  inhabited  houses, 
with  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  inhabitants,  making  an 
average  of  nearly  6.7  to  each  house.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  toler- 
ably correct  knowledge  of  the  population  of  the  island,  in  1734,  we  may 
multiply  the  then  number  of  houses  by  the  average  number'of  inhabitants  now 
occupying  each.  Thus,  in  St.  Helier's,  in  1734«  there  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  houses,  which,  multiplied  by  eight-fifth's,  give  a  population  to  the 
town  parish,  of  three  thousand  and  nine^  which  I  should  think  is  pretty  near 
the  mark.  There  were  again  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
houses  in  the  country  parishes,  which,  at  an  average  of  6.7  persons  to 
each  house,  i^ould  make  the  population  of  the  country  seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  which,  added  to  that  of  St.  Helier*s,  makes 
the  population  of  the  island,  in  1734,  about  the  same  as  Falle,  who  estimated 
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it  9i  tiTttity  thott«m(i.  In  1881,  there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sutj-three  more  inhabited  houses,  in  St.  Helier*s,  than' in  1734;  in  the 
country,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  and,  in  1S31,  the  parish  of  St. 
Heller's  had  seventy^nine  uainhaoited  houses,  and  the  country  parishes, 
thtrtj-Bix,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  calculation. 

The  preceding  statement  leads  to  a  few  observations  of  some  interest  The 
population  of  the  island  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  century ;  in  1881* 
It  was  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  in  1734,  it  was 
twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.    The  pofiulation  is  very 

'  '   t  islan  " 


large,  nay,  amazing,  compared  to  the  smallness  of  the  island.  Jersey  con- 
tains about  forty  square  miles,  the  average  number  of  iiersons  to  each  is 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen.  I  should  suppose  that  Heylin,  who  visited  the 
iiland  in  1656,  did  not  base  his  estimate  of  its  population  upon  any  sure 
data,  bat  gave  it  merely  as  a  conjectural  idea,  when  he  said  that  it  amounted 
to  nearly  thirty  thousand  living  souls,  ''  a  matter,"  he  continues,  **  which 
gave  us  no  small  cause  of  admiration ;  and,  when  my  lord  of  Danby  seemed 
to  wonder  how  such  a  span  of  earth  could  contain  such  multitudes  of  people, 
I  r^nember  that  Sir  John  Peyton,  the  lieutenant-governor,  made  him  this 
answer,  viz.  that  the  people  married  within  themselves,  like  conies  in  a 
barrow »  and,  further,  that  for  more  than  thirty  years,  they  never  had  been 
molested  either  with  sword,  pestilence,  or  famine."  The  g^eat  population 
of  the  island  at  the  present  time,  might  induce  some  persons,  unacquainted 
with  it,  to  believe  that  there  must  needs  be  much  poverty.  But  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  redundant  and  a  large  population. 
When  there  is  a  redundant  population,  there  is  much  attendant  misery  $  but 
tbe  population  may  be  large  and  prosperous,  as  the  sister  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  testify.  The  general  causes  to  which  this  may  be  referred, 
sre  princi pally  their  extensive  commerce,  and,  let  me  add,  the  character  of 
the  people,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  highly  moral.  They  are  also  distin- 
gaisned  by  a  love  of  economy,  a  proper  and  laudable  self-respect,  and  an 
attention  to  the  moral  consequences  of  actions.  To  come  on  the  parish  is 
deemed  an  indelible  disgrace,  which  not  onl^  attaches  itself  to  the  indivi- 
dual, but  is  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  This  feeling  is  conducive  to  an 
elevation  of  character — so  much  to  be  desired  and  encouraged, — an  applica- 
tion to  industry,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues.  Improvident  mar- 
riaees  are  of  rare  occurrence.  These  become  more  numerous,  when  the 
feeBng  of  self-respect  and  moral  independence  is  destroyed.  The  evidence 
collected  by  the  poor  law  commissioners  abundantly , shews  that  earl^  and 
improvident  marriages  are  the  offspring  of  vice,  and'the  parents  of  misery. 
They  may  be  increased  by  factitious  inducements,  as  they  were  by  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  late  poor  laws  in  England ;  but  they  are  less 
fipequent  when  families  have  the  conviction  that  they  must  depend  on  their 
own  exertions  for  support,  or  else  be  branded  with  that  disgrace,  inflicted 
by  public  opinion,  which  cannot  easily  be  wiped  away.  The  moral  check 
to  population  predominates  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  the  misery  is,  con- 
sequently, less  than  even  in  wealthy  England.  These  observations  are  of  a 
general  nature,  the  force  of  which  a  few  exceptions,  perhaps,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  amount  paid  by  each  parish  in  Jersey,  for  poor 
rates;  tfasft  by  St  Helier*s annually  amounts  to  about  £1500.  The  total 
amount  levied  in  each  parish  for  all  parochial  expenses,  including  those  for 
their  poor,  may  give  us  some  idea,  though  only  an  imperfect  one,  on  the 
subject ;  but  we  may  perceive  that  the  amount  cannot  be  very  considerable. 
During  the  ten  years,  ending  in  1834,  the  whole  amount  levied  was  r 
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St.  Savwur's 24®  12  * 

St.  Lanrens 223  11  2 

St.  Peter's 249  18  0 

St.  John's 128    6  8 

St.  Martin's 259  17  6 

Grouvllle 191  19  6 


St.  Brelade's 247  16  2 

St.  Clement's 117  li  8 

St.  Hary's 104    6  8 

St.  Ouen^s 289  18  0 


£2285    6    3 
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The  town  and  parish  of  St  Helier*8  bears  the  largest  proportion,  both 
from  its  greater  population,  and  from  the  number  of  strangers  whose  fami- 
lies become  chargeable. 

Besides  the  great  population  of  the  island,  considered  in  relation  to  its 
extent,  we  shafi  also  oe  struck  with  the  vast  increase  of  that  in  the  town  and 
parish  of  St  Helier's,  during  the  past  century,  and  the  comparative  little 
augmentation  in  that  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  trade  is  the  cause  of 
the  former  $  the  division  of  property,  that  of  the  latter.  The  population  of 
St  Helier^s,  in  1831,  was  more  than  five  times  greater  than  in  1734 1  *nd 
that  of  the  country  parishes,  only  iVo-  more  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
period.  It  is  princiiwlly  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  that  the  town 
of  St  Helier*s  nas  so  increased  in  the  number  of  its  houses  and  its  population. 
It  is  in  the  recollection  of  some  persons,  when  the  roofs  of  the  gpreater  num- 
ber of  houses  in  the  town  were  covered  with  thatch,  the  streets  unpaved, 
uncovered  brooks  running  throi^h  them,  and  carriages  little  known.  In  the 
code  of  laws  for  the  island,  san^ioned  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  28th 
March,  1771,  it  was  enacted,  that  from  that  time  to  1781,  every  house  in  the 
towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  should  be  covered  either  with  slates 
or  tiles— a  plain  proof  that,  at  that  period,  it  was  customary  to  thatch  the 
houses  in  those  towns;  tor,  the  prefunble  to  the  law  states,  that  it  was  in 
order  to  prevent  conflagrations. 

When  peace  was  proclaimed,  it  was  very  generally  thought  that  the  ruin 
of  the  island  would  ensue.  That  opinion  has  somewhat  of  a  plausible, 
though  unreal,  foundation.  During  the  last  war,  the  island  derived  its  prin- 
cipal resources  from  the  expenses  of  a  large  garrison,  the  extent  of  public 
works,  and  privateering.  Provisions  were  supplied  both  from  this  island 
and  from  England,  at  an  advanced  price ;  the  farmers  reared  oxen,  and  cul- 
tivated much  wheat,  the  demand  for  which,  and  for  other  products  of  a^- 
culture,  for  home  consumption,  caused  prices  to  be  elevated,  rents  to  rise, 
and  the  value  of  land  to  increase.  When  this  source  was  stopped,  the 
^rrison  withdrawn,  and  trade  with  France  re-established,  provisions  were 
imported  from  the  latter  country  at  prices  much  below  those  which  had 
been  usually  paid.  From  this  change,  much  temporary  mischief  was  pro- 
duced, rents  aeclined,  and  the  value  of  land,  some  branches  of  industry  were 
stopped,  and  some  bankruptcies  followed.  We  may,  from  this  circumstance, 
be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  and  belief,  that  latent  evils  and  subseauent 
misery  prevail  when  tne  column  of  industry  rests  upon  a  temporary  oase, 
when  a  change  in  the  direction  of  industry  takes  place,  even  thoueh  it  be  a 
return  to  a  more  sound  and  natural  state  of  things.  Since  then,  inoustry  has 
been  established  upon  more  secure  foundations  $  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  the  island  have  considerably  augmented,  the  value  of  land  is  equal  to  that 
in  time  of  war ;  all  classes  have  been  benefitted,  however  gloomy  may  have 
been  the  prospects  of  some,  especially  of  the  farmers,  in  1814;  instead  of 
rearing  oxen  for  food,  they  rear  heifers  for  England ;  instead  of  their  sales 
being  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  home  market,  they  export  the  surplus 
of  their  potatoes,  their  apples,  and  their  cider.  The  exports  have  been  as 
follows,  during  the  years : 


Cows. 


Apples.. 


1829 1491  heads. 

1830 1168     „ 

1831 1328      „ 

1832 1700      „ 

11836 1136      „ 

1829 63,400  bushels. 

1830 147,230      „ 

1881 1,784      „ 

1832 224,611       „ 

U836 


Potatoes 


/1829 8496  tons. 

1830 10316     „ 

1831 10784     „ 

1832 7293     „ 

1836 


f  1829 114,406  gallons 

11830 272,761       „ 

Cider. . . .  { 1831 ........  146,080       „ 

1 1832 32,631       „ 

[1836 413,816       „ 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  island  has  received  a  great  impulse  since  the 
war,  which  has  augmented  manual  arts,  and  given  more  employment  to 
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jfldutry.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  now,,  but  reserve  a  few  observa- 
tioos  oo  the  home  and  foreign  traoe  of  Jersey,  for  a  future  article.  I  should 
ki?e  ranarked  previously,  that  the  number  of  Eng^lish  residents  help  to 
fvell  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

It  is  a  narrow  prejudice  to  be  jealous  of  the4>ro6perity  of  other  persons  or 
of  other  countries :  an  enlarged  knowled^  leaches  us  that  the  wealth  and 
ndastij  of  one  nation  increase  proportionally  those  of  the  countries  with 
vhich  it  has  an^  commerce.  This  national  prejudica»— that  it  is  the  advan- 
tige  of  one  nation  that  all  others  should  be  jpoor — the  principles  of  political 
eeosomy,  founded  on  a  true  consideration  of  facts,  and  the  nature  ot  things, 
tead  to  remove :  and  those  persons  who  reflect  will  often  have  to  deplore 
the  &tii  effiscts  to  humanity,  which  false  principles,  firmlv  engrafted  in  the 
misd,  have  produced*  It  is  of  importance,  that  the  mind  snould  be  furnished 
with  correct  first  principles,  which  will  enable  their  possessor  to  judge  with 
Bore  Acility  and  with  more  truth.  The  prejudice  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  the  more  culpable  and  iniurious,  when  it  exists  between  diflferent  parts  of 
tbe  lame  country,  and  leads  to  regulations  tending  to  iniure  the  one  to  the 
ipptreat  advantage  of  the  other.  It  is  as  in  tbe  fiible,  when  the  members  of 
t  body  would  not  escort  themselves  to  feed  it,  and  consumed  away  with  it. 
There  are  those  who,  hurried  away  by  a  blind  self-interest,  do  not  or  cannot 
form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  consequences.  The  interest  of  all  indivi- 
dinb  is  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  public  welfare, 
ud  the  latter  can  certainly  not  be  promoted  by  the  favouring  of  a 
lelect  few,  or  body  of  men,  to  the  injury  of  the  greater  number,  or 
eren  of  the  same  number.  Formerly,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  JerKy,  between  the  country  and  the  town.  The  prosperity  of  the  one 
vu  flcaroely  believed  to  be  consistent  with,  or  influenced  by,  that  of  the 
other.  The  countrv  fifteen  members  in  the  States  would  then  scarcely  vote 
for  an  expenditure  ror  the  harbour  of  St  Helier*s,  or  for  any  improvement  in 
the  town,  unless  a  sum  was  also  applied  for  some  work  in  the  country,  whe- 
ther useful  or  not.  The  island  has,  consequently,  undenron^  much  expense 
for  undertakings,  which  are  of  little  if  of  any  utility.  We  have,  therefore, 
abaibour  atSt.  Aubin,  which  is  usually  empty;  one  at  Rozel,  for  fishing 
boats,  and  one  at  Boulay  Bay,  for  no  boat  at  all,  for  these  are  safer  at  a 
^istaaoe.  The  prejudice  is  much  stronger  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  tnan  in  those  of  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  almost 
niely  confined  to  the  former.  It  had  remained  dormant  for  some  time,  and 
it  vas  hoped  that,  touched  by  the  finger  of  knowledge,  it  had  vanished  in 
kmamu^  into  thin  air;  but  it  manifested  itself  a  few  months  a^o  in  a  most 
egregious  manner,  and  was  received  by  the  party  against  whom  it  was  aimed, 
-^  town-folk  and  the  consumer, — by  so  steady  an  opposition,  that  the 
Biesaare  appears  tacitly  dropped,  for  it  nas  not  again  been  brought  forward. 
1  allude  to  a  peti^tion  to  the  States,  by  one  thousand  six  hundred  persons  of 
theeoun^,  praying  for  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  horses,  pigs, 
pork,  fruit  and  vegetables,  trom  France,  on  the  ground  that  the  agricultural* 
uitereits  were  suffering  very  considerably,  that  the  grower  of  potatoes  could 
sot  obtain  a  remunerating  price,  that  labour  was  very  expensive,  that  piffs 
ntMn  France  are  very  inferior  to  ours,  that  French  horses  are  generally 
^  defective,  and,  consequently,  sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  Jersey 
wmen  are  prevented  from  attending  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  that  fruit 
(wrought  from  France  is  generally  in  a  bad  state,  and  cannot  but  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  review  of  the  arsoments  which  may  be  adduced 
i^nst  this  petition,  which  is  totally  based  upon  an  error,  as  my  present 
^ject  ia  to  show  the  mutual  advantages  which  town  and  country  derive 
^m.each  other ;  but  I  would  simply  remark,  that  potatoes  were,  at  the  time 
*°|[n  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  States,  in  greater  demand  and  at  a 
^er  pnce  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  previously ;  that  the  scarcity 
^labourera  is  a  proof  of  prosperity ;  that  of  French  horses,  the  country 
P^l^  are  the  principal  purchaser^,  and  that  if  French  pigs  and  horses  are 
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defective  and  inferior  to  oun,  they  cannot  come  in  competition  with  thos^ 
of  Jersey.  There  was  another  measure  proposed,  arising  doubtless  from  the 
same  motives,  to  increase  the  proportion  paid  by  St.  Helier'a  of  the  public 
expenses. 

rhe  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  all  nations,  is  principally  owing  to  that 
of  towns.  *'  The  greater  the  mmber  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,"  says,  very  justly,  Adam  Smith,  ^*  the  more  extensive  is  the  market 
which  it  affords  to  those  of  the  country ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market, 
it  is  alwa^^s  the  more  advanta^ous  to  a  ereat  number.  The  town  is  a 
continual  tair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhM>itants  of  the  country  resort  in 
order  to  exchange  their  rude,  for  manufactured  produce."  At  atioio,  when 
the  town  of  St  Heiier*8  consisted  of  only  a  few  houses,  and  its  trade  was 
inconsiderable,  the  people,  according  to  Heylin,  were  poor;  the  country 
people  had  not  an  extensive  market  for  their  surplus  produce  i  and  they 
could  not  purchase  those  materials  and  commodities  which  they  required,  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Most  of  their  present  means  of  enjoyment,  most  of  their 
present  sources  of  comfort  and  happiness,  were  therefore  not  possessed  by 
them.  Every  thing  was  really  dear,  for  it  cost  much  more  labour  and  exer- 
tion to  procure  than  now.  Towns,  in  large  countries,  have  principally 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  the  possession  and  employment  of 
capital,  by  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  for  whose  products,  which  the 
farmers  otherwise  could  not  have  procuived,  except  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense, if  they  even  could  have  procured  them,  were  exchanged  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  their  land.  They  could  consequently  enjoy  much  of  the  products 
of  industry  of  which  they  were  before  deprived ;  and  their  increasing  wants 
stimulatea  their  industry,  increased  cultivation,  and  improved  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  land  became  greater,  and  its  productions  much  larger. 
From  the  commerce  thus  be^un  and  continued,  the  wealth  of  the  community 
increased ;  the  farmer,  deriving  larger  profits,  had  a  larger  capital  to  employ 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land,  and  the  merchant  to  increase 
industry.  The  result  is  that  people  are  better  lodged,  clad,  and  fed  ;  and 
wealth  not  only  increases,  but  becomes  more  extensively  diffused.  The 
town  and  the  country  are  both  dependent  on  each  other,  and  the  prosperity 
of  both  is  blended  together.  The  richer  the  one  is,  the  richer  also  must  bie 
the  other  %  and,  with  their  riches,  their  productions  increase.  The  produce 
of  the  country  will  always  sell  more  readily  and  profitably  in  a  neighbour- 
ing lar^e  town,  and  the  products  of  the  town  will  find  an  advantag^eous 
market  m  a  neighbouring  populous  and  flourishing  countnr.  Some  of  the 
capital  of  the  town  can  also  be  employed  on  the  country  ;  for  **  merchants," 
says  Smith,  '^  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen  $  and 
when  they  do  so,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  ail  improvers,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  social  condition  thus  resulting,  more  liberal  ideas  prevail,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns.  These  have  been  mainly  influential  in  the  removing  of 
hurttul  prejudices,  the  establishing  of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  overturning 
*  of  the  feucul  system.  They  have  fostered  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  the 
learning  there  acquired,  has  spread  its  genial  influence  over  the  country  and 
over  mankind. 

The  proprietors  of  the  country  in  Jersey  have  been  vastly  benefitted  by 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  acquired  in  towns,  not  only  by  their  affording 
them  a  more  extensive  market,  and  supplying  them  with  the  products  of 
manufacture,  but  by  oombatins'  and  overthrowing  some  of  those  narrow 

{irejudices  and  errors,  principally  injurious  to  the  mmers  themselves.  I  al- 
ude  now,  particularly,  to  the  violent  and  obstinate  opposition  by  the  land 
proprietors  to  the  formation  of  roads  through  the  country,  which  have  vigo- 
rously tended  to  increase  industry,  and  the  value  of  land,  and  have  consider- 
ably lessened  the  expense  of  bringing  agricultural  produce  to  town  and  of 
carrying  back  manure,  vraic,  and  commodities.  Now  they  can  perform  the 
same  distance  in  much  less  time,  and  with  much  more  comfort,-*-they  need 
only  employ  one  or  two  horses,  where  formerly  three  or  four  were  absolutely 
necessary, — they  need  not  send  a  harbinger  to  see  if  the  road  be  clear,  and  if 
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u  J  cartB  be  coming  ^m  the  oppo«ite  direction,  for  two  could  not  pass  each 
olaer, — they  need  not  employ  oxen,  as  more  sure  footed  in  descending  steep  ' 
hilly  roads,  for  the  declivity  is  not  now  so  great  Yet,  how  many  prejudices 
Ittd  not  lieutenant-general  Don,  the  beneficent  lieutenant-governor  of  Jersey, 
to  overcome,  and  how  much  diifficulty  to  persuade  the  country  people  that 
food  roads  were  for  their  advantage.  Some  would  not  part  with  the  least 
porticMi  of  their  land,  because  the  value  of  it  was  daily  rising,  and  they 
did  not  wish  to  lose  any  part  of  that  increase  i  others  would  not  eive  up  a 
hedge,  while  that  of  their  neighbour  remained  entire,  nor  a  tree,  while  those 
of  another  proprietor  were  not  broueht  down.  None  wished  to  be  made  a 
sdEerer,  or  to  sacrifice  anv  portion  of  his  propertv,  more  than  his  neighbour, 
«ho  would  have  an  equal  use  and  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  the  new  road. 
But  General  Don  persevered,  and  often  declared :  *'  I  will  do  them  good  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  they  will  hereafter  experience  and  acknowleoffe  it.*' 
The  attachment  to  Jersey,  bv  this  worthy  governor,  continued  after  he  was 
removed  to  the  eommand  of  Gibraltar  i  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he 
would  have  none  but  Jersey  potatoes  bought,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  island 
OTer  which  he  had  before  ruled,  served  upon  his  table.  The  people  of  Jer- 
iey  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  good  roads. 

Whatever  facilitates  communication,  augments  Uie  national  wealth ;  for  the 
difference  or  saving  in  the  time  and  expense  therebv  effected,  may  be  re* 
girded  aa  so  much  profit  to  the  community.  **  La  facUitS  des  commumca- 
Hms^^  says  8ay,  **  6quiv€nU  a  la  richesse  naturelle  et  gratuite  qui  se  trouve  en 
mtpndmij  ionque^  aana  Id  facilUS  des  communicaHons^  cette  richesse  naturelle 
seraH  perdue^" 

The  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  whether  in  town  or  country,  extends 
its  warm  invigorating  rays  over  both.  The  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  not 
only  nourishM  the  arts,  but  agriculture,  hy  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  by 
determining  the  manure  or  substances  best  suited  to  different  soils.  Science 
has  improved  the  arts,  and  the  arts  have  enriched  society.  Agricultural 
societies,  supported  by  members  from  town  and  countrv,  by  bringing  toge- 
ther useful  knowledge  collected  from  various  sources,  and,experience  from  dif- 
fefent  quarters  of  the  world,  increasethe  wealth  of  the  country.  A  spirit  of 
emulatioa  is  also  roused,  and  improvements  follow.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
i  shall  add  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Jersey  A^icultural  Society, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  article :  ^^  Your  committee  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  their  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  cultivation  by  cottagers  generally,  whose  various  products, 
e^iecially  in  vegetables,  rivalled  in  the  last  exhibitions  those  of  the  best 
cultivated  gardens.  They  also  observe  that  the  influence  of  your  society  is 
aleDtly  bot  securely  extending,  by  the  marked  improvement  in  husbandry 
throughout  the  island,  which  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  science  \  the  ancient 
ideas  that  agriculture  had  reached  its  penection  and  could  not  be  improved, 
being  nearly  exploded.**  L.  Q. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    HERMITS    PAPERS.— No.  1. 


Srottd  the  little  contributions  of  a  native,  whose  historical  and  legendary 
reminiscences  occasionally  jingle  into  metre,  of  their  own  accord,  fall  with- 
in the  plan  of  one  of  Sarnia^s  truest  and  most  highly  gifted  friends,  a  word 
of  a»ent,  dropping  from  such  lips,  will  prove  a  word  of  command,* 

These  are,  indeed,  memory's  cast-away  trifles  i  and  should  they  be 
treated  with  that  violent  contempt,  which  they  probably  deserve,  no  mur- 
murs will  reach  the  ear  of  a  judicious  editor,  from  one  who  has  not  yet 
found  time  to  examine  a  single  leaf  of  the  Magazine  of  his  father-land. 
'  Le  ban  fruit  est  pour  la  bonne  bouche.''  And  still,  the  tree  which  produces 
it,  has  long  had  a  native^  best  wishes. 

•  I,  decQS,  I  iKMtnim ;  mlioribiui  nterc  fat^i.—Eo. 
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Having  tried  the  effect  o{^  here  and  there,  a  snatch  of  our  lyrical  ghost 
stories,  and  chronicular  ballads,  on  certain  juvenile  customers  (for  whom 
one  cannot  helf)  somejbimes  manufacturing  a  few  lame  latin  sapphics  and 
indifferent  alcaic)  the  temptation  to  commit  them  to  paper,  for  a  more 
serious  experiment  at  home,  must  be  taken  in  good  part. 

Our  business,  as  editors  or  contributors,  is  to  collect  relics,  not  to  work 
them  down  (after  the  manner  of  certain  Jew  dealers  in  shells)  till  nothing 
but  mother-of-pearl  remain.  "  Popular  historians,"  whom  the  wily  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  wont  to  call  his  "  liars,**  always  were  the  objects  of  your  cor- 
resjiondent's  unaualified  hatred.     His  catholic  ghosts  are  catholics;    his 

guritan  ringle-tuos  are  puritans ;  and  his  witches  are  witches,  genuine  storm- 
rewing  Craccas,  who  love  mischief  and  perpetrate  it  with  all  their  heart, 
mind,  soul  and  strength.  What  our  gprandmothers  have  told  us,  what  we 
have  heard  with  our  infant  ears,  ought  not,  assuredly,  to  be  improved,  as 
modern  praters  improve  ancient  texts.  Like  the  Raphael  of  Cockney- 
land  and  Cockney  kings,  were  your  correspondent  a  poet,  he  might  avail 
himself  of  Lawrence's  court  piCtent  for  embellishing  poor  human  nat  ure's 
eccentricities  and  deformities. 

As  circumstances  have  thrown  in  the  writer^s  path  a  bundle  of  old-fash- 
ioned keys,  which  unlock  the  prison  house  of  innumerable  obsolete  customs 
and  terms,  a  select  sheet,  from  the  *'  Word-Book*'  among  his  adversaria, 
will  forthwith  be  communicated.  In  the  breviary  and  *  Bible-historic  *  of 
the  king  of  Qerman  France,  the  "  Frankono  Koning,**  a  solution  has  been 
found  for  all  the  **  linguaggium  Ghemeruiense's**  remaining  difficulties. 

THE  TRANSCRIBER  TO  THE  READER. 

"  Qalcnaqiie  tottofl  monasteiii  pOHessioncs  afactolerlnt  vel  dirlpaerint,  maledieti  sint 
'*  ab  ommbm  ViBoiwiBirs  I    Sicut  Unit  cen  h  fade  ignia,  sic  pereuit  1    CoDlom  cImi. 
*'dimus)   temm  naftmna.     Demergantar  in  inferno   inferlori  aine  flne;  Amen  1 
"Flat  I  fiat  I  flat  I" 

Such  were  the  awful  wordsof  a  form  of  consecration,  delivered,  centuries 
agone,  by  an  anointed  high  priest,  over  the  new-built  nunnery  of  the  Sisters. 

But  the  *'  appropriation  clause,'*  in  favour  of  which  Luther  wrote  a  book, 
is  the  sad  argument  of  what  many  will  call  a  black  chapter  in  all  the  chro- 
nicles of  f^spel-reform.* 

It  is  said  tnat  a  bailiff  of  Guernsey,  in  the  reign  of  uxorious  old  Harry, 
and  under  the  Ion?  dynasty  of  his  five  kinsmen,  the  Westons,  fell  likewise 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  and  of  his  secretary,  Thomas  Cromwell.  Yet, 
if  to  touch  Rome's  confiscated  goods  and  chattels  were  so  unpardonable  a  - 
trespass,  which  of  England's  noble  and  gentle  families  avoided  the  pollution  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  year  of  <^ueen  Ann's  death  was  one  of  tragical  concur- 
rences. Weston  lost  Uie  captainship  of  Guernsey  ;  the  bailiff,  his  kinsman, 
made  way  for  another  representative  of  the  T^idors ;  Lord  D' Arcy,  after 
selling  his  Jersey  captaincy,  had  the  honour  of  being  hung  and  quartered  ; 
Vaux,  who  had  bought  D' Arcy's  office,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  bar- 
gain to  Sir  Edward  Seymour ;  and  one  of  the  Westons  expiated  on  the  fatal 
tree  the  crime  of  smiling  on  a  queen,  the  soft  lustre  of  whose  twinkling  eye 
CADtivated  a  king,  and  msarmed  an  executioner. — (See  La  Houssaie.) 

It  is  indeed  a  moral  phenomenon  which  invites  reflection,  in  spite  of  all 
frail  humanity,  transitory  jiredilections  and,  interests,  that  such  a  legend  as 
that  of  '^  The  little  Man  with  Bands,"  a  le^nd  as  inveterately  catholic  as 
the  council  of  Trent  itself,  should  have  triumphed  over  presbyterianism, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  Genevese  cloak  and  band,  have  found  more  attentive 
and  awe-stricken  hearers,  among  the  unfledged  inmates  of  the  nursery,  than 
La  Marche's  catechism  and  Drelincourt's  sonnets.  We  believed  it,  all  of 
us,  forty  years  afO;  and,  to  quote  Ariosto  and  *'laVieille  Nanon,"  we 
really  ''  believed  that  we  believed  the  truth." 

*  For  Iwedan.  aae  VartliiU}  for  HoUaad,  SCxada;  far  Scotland,  Buchanan  >  for  England,  Jonet' 
lUoollectioQs  or  Royalty.  ^ 


The  Hermit' $  Papers. 
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JaB«,  lord  of  the  small  manor  of  Edessa,  or  Rohais,  could  find  no  rest  in 
tbe  oemeterr  of  the  Sisters ;  no  pillow  was  soft  enough  for  the  sleepless  head 
of  his  grand-children  and  great  grand-children,  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
rdled  proprietors  of  the  ^^fetU  homme  d  bandea'^  town-residence  in  the 
itreet  of  *'  the  Comets.**  Till  the  offender's  perambulations  ceased  altoge- 
ther, towards  tiie  close  of  last  century,  a  diminutive  ghost  was  seen,  night 
sfter  night,  on  a  tomb  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  churchyard,  per- 
fonning  its  onaTailing  penitential  exercises. 


THE  LITTLE  MAN  WITH  BANDS. 


*■  Win  pMt  cndonaoe !  Outer  dattiwi  1  I  atkk  flMft  in  the  mire, 
a  ptcy  to  woRBS,  snil  erj :   {Ofie€  of  the  annti  of  agon§.) 


\  QFcr  yon  loae  tnv*  tiUl 

The  mmLlng  nisfat-fowl 

Whit  dcDder  iorm  gUdes  in 


wave, 
I 


ilnlhed  la  a  simmd.  It  edbe 

MbUbi^  eit  ite  Ikir  hmil>i 
Thei  tcOi  a  bend  lor  Rome's 


9  WcMhiBr  with  pnin,  why  inlnf  In  vnin 
Thorn  day  ahiiTelled  hnode } 
li  there  no  hope  from  Unr  a 
M  Hltlc  mnn  with  bands. 

4  A  prince  on  Uice  bestowed  In  fee 
One  of  his  best  white  wandS} 
e'er  gneed  a 
with 


1  Rrt  Uflimen  were  chief  mlers  here* 
Pfliifllfti  Uictr  oommandp 
Aid  sane  nee  hifh  Uke  their  elijr— 
The  little  mnnlrtr  •      " 


ITd;  u  I  ipeak,  thj  MMA  cheek. 


1L£1 

7  Iht  Boon's  nd  imy  now  flMles  awayj 
^Vhtt  telee  toes  those  breads } 
Aneih  the  daric  air  Ifadr  tordies  flare,— 
tar  ttOe  man  with  bends ! 

>  Asl,  hsit !  a  moan  from  each  fraj  stone  ? 
JD«d  tiBtm  bresk  their  bands, 
Bn^  «M9h  hmsh,  rtoaa.  and— we  are  alone, 
•     an  iim,  bai  " 


Ah!] 


9  Nor  seraph's  tear,  nor  maitjrr*!  pnyeTf 

(That  slender  ri^oet  replied,) 
Osn  soothe  my  care^fbr,  who  can  bear 
Hm  pangs  of  wonnded  prlder 

10  And  whdh  frail  dntt,  for  wealth  or  lust. 

Renounces  heaven's  true  creed,* 
In  heaTon's  high  court  of  last  reeort. 
What  saint  wiU  intercede} 

11  More  ftdrly  none  (His  will  be  done  I) 

Vfx  ministered  God's  laws  \ 
Uj  country's  right  ne'er  did  I  slight. 
Nor  mar  the  poor  man's  cause. 

11  Tet,  CromweU's  power,  in  erll  hour. 
Our  ministers  bought  and  sold  { 

[  a  part— my  heed  I  my  heart  1 
AfSian's  wedge  of  gold  I 

IS  I  writhe  with  pain,  I  wring  In  vain 
neee  tiny  shrlvdied  hands; 
"Acre  Is  no  hope  from  king  or  pope. 
For  Uttle  man  with  bands* 

14  Had  I  but  feared,  had  I  bot  spared. 

Veiled  nuns  and  their  demesne. 
In  thicfc-rlbbed  ice,  whence  1  now  rise. 
Would  my  soul  feel  sudi  pain  \ 

15  For  (heed  it  weU)  In  heU  there  dweU 

Huge  worms,  with  countless  heads,t 
And  ravenous  maw,  that  crawl,  bite,  gnaw. 
Where'er  the  sinner  treads. 

10  The  spectre  ceased—a  sable  priest. 
Thrice,  with  a  burning  chain. 
Lashed  its  cold  form— raised  a  death-storm,  t 
And  all  was  calm  again. 


•Csdsr  Bdwscd  VI..  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  the  children  of  one  fether,  we  see  all  the  nobility  and 
My  of  itoiit  Eagtend,  eottnerted  thrice  in  ten  years,  fnm  Rome  to  Geneva,  from  Geneva  to 
yy.Md  from  Rome  to  Geneva  back  again.  The  sum  total  of  England's  prateetant  gentlemen, 
■•rtyn,  us»  eight. 


^  ni»  'worm  that  never  dies,'  is  the  Sechm  Nmga,  'eternity  serpent,*  of  the  Hindus,  the  MU- 
'thouand-wonn,'  of  the  Britons}  the  Krap  na  Naradh,  or  'e 
'hell  snake*  of  India,  and  the  Rabbinical  Akrabot  or 


j^  or' thousand- 
S«J;thejrsf«*or 


I  of  which  is  charged  with  ninety  varieties  of  death. 


dwter  of  naket/  of  the 
'  scorpion  with  seven 


:0«  Roman  fthrefhther's  aa,  Oie  qrfrit  or  divinity  within  him,  UteraUy  shook  the  skies  with  a 
pw.«  iSBfhtnr— a  triumphant  vaa.AA  ;  as  it  flew  away  in  a  whirlwind,  to  quaff  the  cup  of  braga 
(iniN),  on  tte  threshold  of  Walhalta.  We  read  of  Celtic  ursa-oaws,  and  Gothic  una.  aas  Innu- 
■<>*Me,  ere  Harold's  friend  went  away  whistling  to  the  very  highest  key  of  rough  old  iEolus's 
^\  mt  honest  Thormondns  Torfoeus  hath  very  solemnly  recorded  this  etymological  kUtortette 
*AM.-"  CscMif  JBgaMmu  oaai-os,  ma  proeella,  qmam  neetoisi^  exeUnU,  uowun  dHmde  dedU, 
iZJ^jy*^  ^  ftrtntMah/*  Indeed,  these  terrible  fellows  never  gave  up  the  ghost— without 
"wf  (he  wind.  They  literally  went  to  Erebus  in  a '  gale '  or  song ;  their  urr-aa,  or  urra-oan, 
"•I  tBtarprrted,  is  •  the  spirit  of  the  afar,'  *  the  air  song,'  or  simply, '  the  air,' '  Pariette  du  Pr^aui,* 
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De  La  Court's  Fund. 


FOR   CHURCH   AND  COMMONWEALTH. 

A  SONG  OF  DEFIANCE. 

ScBNB.~rA  Mbetino  of  the  States  in  the  Temple  of  St.  Peter*s  on  tue 

Sea.— A.D.  1042. 


Ilie  faithftall  selots  in  the  isle  of  Gaemxey, 
Doe  stUl  presenre  tfaemselYes  In  liberty. 

HejfKn*»  letter  to  Laud,    a.d. 

Antithei  nebnlonem.  Sarnie,  temne  tyrannom! 
Flectere  si  neqneas,  pellere  cor  duUtu  ? 


1629- 


The  eolleetov*s  derign  it  to  retrive.  Ay  meant  of  po^ry,  the/eelingSt  emotiona,  hopee,  and/eare,  of  a 
former  world.  Skomd  he  eueeeedt  in  a  eimgle  inataneet  Me  example  may  tempt  othera  to  trff  their 
dormatU  powere,  and  to  eapplp,  from  the  eame  eomree,  a  fond  of  immoeenlt  pleoemree  for  patriotic 
imaginatioHe, 

"  La  poMe  est  an  discoors  per&itement  sensible :  par  elle  Texposltion  devient  anlmfe,  et 
lea  objcts  d^ign^  sont  comme  ImmMiatement  repr^senttfs  h  nos  sens. 


1  As  here  we  sit,  and  mmlnata 
On  feats  of  war,  and  strokes  of  state, 
The  foe.  the  fiend  is  at  the  gat^— 
Resist,  or  die  1 

S  Why  linger.  Sirs }  tls  worse  than  rash. 
While  red-hot  bombs  eiplode  and  splash— 
Another  flash !  another  crash  t 
,  or  diel 


S  Fathers,  be  wise !  respect  your  lives ! 
The  stoat  heart  sighs,  the  grape-shot  flies,* 
The  train- bands  rise,  the  watchman  cries, 
Resist,  or  die  * 

4  That  royal  bear  in  Cornet's  den,t 
Mad  with  despair,  now  roars  again. 

Now  gnaws  his  chain— come,  play  the  men- 
Resist,  or  (Ue  1 

5  Old  Normanyille,  stern  Qaetteville, 

De  lisle,  Blondel,  La  Marche,  and  GniUe, 
Haste,  with  good  will,  your  oxbs  to  flll— 
~         ,  or  die ! 


0  Dry  yoor  blaek  dost— let  no  blade  rost— 
Pray,  fhst,  read,  watch;  prepare,  adjnst, 
Tlie  flask,  the  match,  and  hackabut— t 
Redst,  or  dlel 

7  Ye  ministers,  a  fkithftal  band ; 
Te  Justices,  with  spotless  hand ; 
Ye  centeniers,  with  trusty  brands 


8  Royalty  ?  Loyalty  ?  forsooth  I 
What  Stuart  ever  cared  for  truth  t 
All— all  deceivers  flrom  their  youth — 

Rcsiet,  or  die! 

9  The  blood  that  stained  Lorraine's  fell  spear, 
The  saints  hell  martyred  at  Sancerre, 
Prynn's  wounds— and  Lelghtou's— cry  '  Pre- 

Resist,  or  die  I'  [pu^* 

10  Sirs  I  Who  decoyed  with  trmitorous  hand 
The  three  choice  men  of  our  free  land- 
Carey,  BeauToir,  De  Havilland? 

Resist,  or  die  * 

11  Who  madly  smote,  with  iron  rod. 
The  Levites  of  our  Israel's  God, 
Nor  heeded  praise  or  prayer  a  fod  t 

Resist,  or  die ! 

la  Tlirough  Ceeirs  ftaud,  when  Jersey  fell. 
Who  smiled  on  Laud— arch-ptiett  of  hell  ( 
Who  dared  applaud  ?— Ye  know  ftill  well  !— 
Resist^  or  die! 

IS  Shall  Baalt  priests  here  frown  and  scoWl  i 
Shall  Baal's  wolves  here  prowl  and  howl ) 
Shall  Baal's  curs  here  snarl  and  growl  i 
Resist,  or  die ! 


Resist,  or  diel 

•  Dorel  et  Hetealf,  avee  leur  raaltre  Sir  Peter  Oebome,  devinrent  rebdles  an  pailemeot.  lis 
furent  d^ar^s  traitres  et  ennemis  de  I'^tat,  ayant  avec  leur  canon  foudroytf  la  poore  viUe ;  eontre 
laquelle  lis  tirerent  plusieurs  milliers  de  coups  de  canon,  avec  balles  et  cross-bars,  et  ruinerent 
plnsieors  maisoDS.-*irMi.  mutagngtke  de  La  Mwroha. 

t  Osborne. 

t  S^chez  vos  pouldres  snr  l'ar£ne ! 
Jeftnez,  piies  I  que  chaoon  prenne 
Peire,  medie,  arquebuse,  et  vlenne 
Vainoie  on  mourir  1 


DE   LA    COURTS    FUND. 


The  charitable  fund,  called,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  the 
'*  Bien  despauorea  donataires  de  Monsiettr  Jean  De  La  Caurt,*^  was  founded 
by  the  saidMonsr.  Jean  De  La  Court,  then  a  Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  in 
the  year  1588.    The  original  donation  was : 


De  La  Court'M  Fund.  A7 

I. — ^A  small  house  at  Hauteville.     . 

%. — A  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  same,  called  le  '*  Grand  Jfautgard,'^ 

3 — ^A  ver^g^  and  a  half  of  ground,  at  the  Hougue  Mourin,  and 

4. — ^Fifteen  quarters  of  anuual  wheat  rent 

The  house  and  erounds  were  sold  in  the  years  1609  and  1681,  for  the  sum 
of  four  quarters,  three  bushels,  five  denerels,  of  wheat,  and  seven  livres,  ten 
»ii$  toumois,  annual  rent 

This  fiind  has,since  that  time,  been  increased  by  the  donations  and  bequests 
of  several  benefactors,  amongst  whom  are: 

The  Royal  Court,  sums  due  to  that  body,  by  H.  M.  Receivers . .  £150 

The  late  Osmond  de  Beauvoir,  Esq 100 

The  Royal  Court,  irom  lotteries 125 

The  late  Anthony  Priaulx,  Esq 100 

The  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Le  Marchaut,  widow  of  Osmond  de  I  «^^ 

BeauYoir,£sq.....«.«,«.^ J  *"" 

The  late  Sir  Peter  de  Havilland,  Baillif,  in  two  donations.  • .  •  100 

The  late  Mr.  Lawrence  Grallienne  and  wife 225 

The  late  Carteret  Priaulx,  Esq.,  Jurat 100 

The  late  Eleazar  Le  Marchant,  Esq.,  Lieut-Baili£f,  6q,  26.  Ad. .  140 

ADODymous,  by  Mr.  T.  Cohn 4     2  2}....  100 

The  late  Peter  Le  Cocq,  Esq.,  Jurat 100 

The  late  Eleazar  Le  Marchant,  Esq.,  Lieut-Bailiff. 300 

Together £  1 640 

Besicles  other  smaller  donations.  

The  annual  rents,  at  present  possessed  by  this  fund,  amount  to  1  llqrs,  %bb. 
SjidZf.  — 37d2to.  17sD.  \9dr9,  toumois,  two  capons  and  one  fowl,  and  {Nroduced 
krt  year  the  sum  of  £100:  0  :  11.  Guernsey  currency. 

The  fund  is  administered  b]^  the  Royal  Court,  who  generally  appoint  one 
or  two  of  the  Jurats  to  investigate  the  cases  brought  before  &at  body  for 
relief.  After  which,  a  full  Court  decides  upon  me  merits  of  the  several 
eases  And  awards  such  relief  as  each  case  may  seem  to  deserve,  and  as  far 
as  the  fimds  at  its  disposal  will  permit 

Losses  by  fire  of  any  magnitude  are  seldom  or  ever  relieved,  on  account 
of  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  insurance.  The  number  of  bof^  employed 
ia  fishing,  and  other  occupations,  belonging  mostly  to  persons  who  maintEiin 
tbemselves  and  families  by  their  industry,  seems  to  require  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  those  who  administer  this  fund,  and  bv  means  oi  which,  persons  left 
destitute  by  the  loss  of  their  boats,  are  enabled  to  procure  others.  It  is  much 
to  be  legretted,  that  from  the  limited  means  of  this  fund,  the  relief  afforded  is 
often  very  disproportionate  to  the  losses  incurred. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  original  grant,  under  the  seal  of  the 
bsiliwiek,  dated  7th  September,  1688  : 

"  Que  la  disposition  de  la  dite  maison  et  terres  et  des  dits  quinze  quartiera 
de  firoment  par  an,  sera,  faite  par  I'advis  et  bon  conseil  des  justiciers  de  la 
dite  isle  de  temps  en  temps  ^  rusage  des  pauvres  et  nec^ssiteux  tant  de  la 
dite  isle,  qu'au  relief  de  teb. pauvres  habitants,  auquel  adviendroyt  que  leurs 
aaisoos  seroyent  brdl^s,  pour  leur  aider  ^  les  faire  redifier.  £t  aussi  estre 
enployez  au  relief  de  tels  pauvres  prisonniers,  ayant  est6  pillez  k  la  mer,  ou 
sotres  pauvres  mariniers  qui  auroyent  perdu  par  naufirage  ou  autrement  leur 
naviie  ou  vaisseaux,  ou  pour  subvenir  k  Tentretient,  et  avancement  de  quel- 
ques  paavrea  enfiuis  qui  seroyent  avancez  auz  bonnes  lettres,  ou  iLapprendre 

Suelque  art  ou  mestier,  le  tout  selon  le  bon  advis  et  discretion  des  justiciers 
e  la  dite  isle,  de  temps  en  temps,  moyennant  que  soit  le  tout  employ^  de 
temps  en  temps  k  Tusage,  soulagement,  et  subvention  des  pauvres  et  n6ces- 
siteuz,  ainsi  que  dit  est  suivant  rintention  du  dit  donneur.'* 


48  Guernsey  Court  of  Appeal, 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cases  relieved  within  the  last  five  years : 
1888.-- 6  from  losses  by  fire. 

1  „  of  tackle  and  net8.  amouwt. 

8  „  ofboats 9  cases  in  all..  jra9  10    0 

1833.—^  „  by  fire. 

6  „  of  tackle  and  nets. 
11          „  ofboats. 

10  „  of  clothes  from  shipwreck. .  •  89  cases  in  all .« 187    6    0 

1B34.— 1  „  by  fire. 

7  „  ofboats. 

7  „  of  clothes  firom  shipwreck. . .  15  cases  in  all. .  46    4    0 

1835.^4  „  of  boats  and  tackle. 

6  „  of  clothes  from  shipwreck. 

7  for  saving  persons  from  being  drowned . .  88  cases  in  all  • .    88    0    0 
1836.— >1  from  losses  of  clothes  by  fire. 

5          „          of  ditto  fix>m  shipwreck. 
88         „  of  boats  and  tackle «.. 34  cases  in  all..  110  15    6 


December  17, 1836.  In  five  years 109  cases.  £891  14 

JAMES  DU  PORT,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

GUERNSEY   COURT   OF   APPEAL. 


MICHASLMAS  TERM. 

In  giving  the  following  report  of  cases,  the  main  object  has  been  to  convey 
information  upon  such  objects  of  local  interest,  as  are  most  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  report 
should  enter  into  either  the  discussions  to  which  the  questions  have  given 
rise,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  judgments  have  been  pven,  as  these  would 
take  up  mucn  more  space  than  we  could  reasonably  afford.  Moreover,  we 
could  have  seldom  inserted  those  discussions  in  the  Magazine  without  repeat- 
ing statements  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  papers,  nave 
already  met  the  public  eye.  By  the  present  method,  which  is  simply  to 
l^ve  publicity  to  such  judgments  of  tne  Court  which  have  decided  some 
important  principle,  and  from  which  much  information  may  be  conveyed  in 
a  comparatively  small  compass,  long  discussions  and  repetitions  will  be 
avoided.  This  will  not  prevent  our  noticing  in  detail,  cases  which  may  arise 
before  the  Court,  when  their  decisions  are  capable  of  m&J^ing  a  more  than 
temporary  impression,  from  the  influence  they  may  exercise  over  public  affairs. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  number,  we  simply  notice  the  questions  which 
ihe  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  Appeal  Court  sits  three  times  each  term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  one 
year,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and  they  are  held  almost  imme- 
aiately  after  the  Chief  Pleas  of  these  several  periods.  From  this  state- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Michaelmas  is 
that  which  has  generally  to  decide  most  cases,  as  it  hears  all  matters  decided 
in  the  Ordinary  Court  during  near  five  months  in  the  year,  frtim  the  latter 
end  of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  which  is  one-third  more  than 
either  of  the  others.  As,  in  this  case,  the  three  days  set  apart  to  hear  judg- 
ments would  hardly  suffice,  it  requiring  an  average  of  two  days  hearing  to 
decide  five  appeal  cases,  the  Court,  though  the  regular  Appeal  Courts  be 
closed,  invariably  extends  them  fr^m  week  to  week,  generally  from  Tuesday 
to  Tuewiay, until  the  whole  cases  appealed  from  during  the  term  are  decidecis 
and  here  again  we  must  observe  that,  to  expedite  business,  the  Court  are 
ever  ready  to  assemble  to  hear  causes,  and  though  the  Jurats  perform  their 
duties  gratuitously  towards  the  public,  the  very  great  ma.iority,  indeed  we 
might  say  all  of  them,  are  evel"  ready  to  afford  their  time,  however  inconve- 
nient, and  frequently  to  the  prejudice  of  their  private  concerns.  Though  the 
Appeal  Courts  have  now  been  closed  nearly  one  month ,--rthe  Court  has 
nevertheless  met  every  Tuesday  for  the  dispatch  of  business.     The  Court  of 
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Appeal  has,  this  quarter,  decided  eight  cases,  has  confirmed  seven,  and 
reverMd  one  of  those  which  the  Ordinary  Court  had  decided,  for  the  modifi- 
catioos  which  have  taken  place  in  three  others  were  not  material,  as  in  those 
cMesthe  appeUants  were  condemned  to  the  costs  of  the  appeal .r— There  are 
seTeral  others  to  decide,  for  which  the  Court  has  fixed  days  out  of  term, 
ihM^h  the  Courts  are  at  present  closed,  as  those  cases  were  decided  by  the 
Ordinary  Court  before  the  time  the  Courts  of  Judgments  were  ended,  and 
could  not  then  be  heard  from  press  of  business.  These  are  considered  to 
be  entitled  to  a  hearing,  though  the  Appeal  Courts  be  shut,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  Court  ever  make  it  a  point,  on  the  demand  of  the  parties,  to 
assemble  and  decide  them.  The  jurats  in  the  Ordinary  Court  give  their 
opinion  in  public,  and,  after  collecting  them,  the  Bailiiftakes  their  votes,  and 
tbeGreffier,  or  Recorder,  notes  down  the  sentence,  or  result  of  the  opinions. 
— ^The  individual  opinions  of  the  jurats  are  private  in  the  Appeal  Court, — 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  which  forms  the  sentence,  is  alone  made  public. 

On  the  18th  October,  1836,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Ordinary  Court  of 
the  7th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  the  Court  confirmed  the  principle  then 
laid  down,  that  the^romise  of  an  individual  to  pay  the  debts  of  another,  in 
general  terms^  to  his  creditor  did  not  constitute  a  liability  on  his  part  to 
(iiacharge  them,  but  that  it  required  a  disimci  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of 
the  party  thus  engaging  himself, — ^The  same  day  the  Court  confirmed  two 
other  senteuces  involving  the  same  principle,  the  only  difference  was,  that  , 
the  promise  to  pay  had  not  even  been  made  to  the  creditors  personally. 

On  the  Ist  November,  1836,  the  Court  unanimously  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Ordinary  Court,  by  which  it  bad  decided,  tnat  the  &ther  and 
mother  of  an  individual  were  competent  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  minority 
of  their  child,  and  to  give  evidence  also  respecting  the  certificate  of  baptism 
hrou^t  forward  by  a  third  party,  to  prove  that  the  signature  of  the  attesting 
officer  to  such  certificate  was  really  and  identically  that  of  the  officer  so 
testifying. 

On  the  15th  November,  1836,  the  Court  decided,  that  the  holders  of  bills 
of  exchange,  drawn  by  an  individual  in  his  private  name,  could  not  come 
upon  a  person  who  was  no  party  to  such  a  bill,  notwithstanding  that  they 
alledged  that  a  partnership  existed  between  the  drawer  and  that  Uiird  party. 
The  existence  of  a  general  partnership  between  them  was  denied,  but  it  was 
sdmitted  that  they  had  been  concerned  together  in  a  certain  undertaking 
which  had  no  reference  to  their  general  concerns,  which  were  both  as 
distinct  as  they  could  well  be.  The  Ordinary  Court  declared  that  the  sig- 
nature of  one  of  the  parties  being  to  the  bill,  he  alone  was  liable.  The 
Appeal  Court  modified  tiiis  sentence,  inasmuch  as  tiiey  reserved  the  preten- 
non  of  the  holders  of  the  bills,  to  prove  a  general  partnership,  between  the 
party  who  was  not  connected  with  the  bill,  and  who,  in  consequence,  main- 
tained that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  any  portion  of  it 

The  Court  decided,  that  the  heir  of  a  party,  who^had  given  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  another,  for  whom  the  grantor  had  acted  as  attorney,  was  bound 
to  pay  the  sonount  to  the  holder,  notwithstanding  his  offering  to  give  evi- 
dence  that  the  acknowledgment  was  given  merely  to  accommodate  the 
holder.  The  Court  also  refused  the  heir's  demand  to  prove  it,  and  that  the 
holder  had  entered  into  a  compromise  with  a  third  person,  a  party  to  the 
transaction,  which  compromise,  it  was  maintained,  was  a  complete  discharge 
for  the  defendant,  of  whom  payment  was  now  demanded.  The  Ordinary 
Courtis  sentence  which,  under  the  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  of 
this  case,  had  admitted  the  party  who  had  given  the  acknowledgment  to 
produce  evidence  of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  viz.  that  this  was  merely  a 
transaction  entered  into  by  an  attorney  with  a  \iew  to  accommodate  the  suitor, 
sad  that  a  compromise  bad  been  entered  into  with  the  bolder  of  the 
acknowledgment,  was  reversed,  and  the  heir  bound  to  pay  the  amount  of 
his  tather''8  acknowledgment  with  costs. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  also  virtually  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Ordinary 
Coort,  which  had  decided,  that  a  claim  in  a  marriage  contract,  which  had 
Vol.  Ill,— No.  1.  4 
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stated,  that,  in  case  of  a  separation  between  the  husband  and  wife,  the  latter 
should  be  allowed  five  pounds  a  year  for  her  maintenance,  was  void ;  the 
modification  made  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  having  in  substance  altered  the 
decree  of  the  Ordinary  Court  i  so  far  from  that,  the  modifications  miffht  serve 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  oelow. 

The  Court  having,  on  the  demand  of  one  of  the  crown  officers,  decided 
three  times  during  the  two  last  terms,  and  at  least  five  times  during  the  past 
year,  that  an  advocate  had  a  right  to  answer  a  crown  officer,  in  a  case  for 
defamation  ;  it  may  now  be  considered  a  rule,  that  an  advocate  is  entitled  to 
reply  to  a  crown  officer;  and  the  only  right  the  latter  can  claim  is,  that  he 
may  answer  such  advocate  without  preventing  the  other  crown  officer,  vrith 
whom  that  advocate  may  be  adjoinea,  from  being  heard  last,  if  pleading  for 
THE  DEFENDANT;  if,  on  the  Contrary,  he  pleiS  for  the  plaintiff,  then, 
immediately  after  the  advocate  with  whom  he  is  adjoined,  and  before  the 
crown  officer  to  whom  he  is  opposed.  In  this  manner,  the  respective  rights 
of  crown  officers  and  advocates  are  preserved,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Court  made  between  them  a  few  years  back. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  result  of  man^r  hours  patient  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  judicial  body  in  this  island,  and  yet,  with  a 
little  care,  in  what  a  narrow  compass  may  not  the  whole  be  confined. 
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JANUARY. 
Royal  Court. — ^The  decision  of  privy 
council,  in  the  celebrated  a£Fkiir  of  the 
tax  question,  was  made  known  to  the 
public,  by  which  the  ancient  mode  of 
rating  Foreign  and  English  ftinds  was 
confirmed,  and  declared  to  be  the  esta- 
blished law  of  the  island.*— William 
Collings,  esq.  was  re-elected  supervisor 
of  the  harbour,  and  treasurer  of  the 
States.— The  king*s  weights  were  let  to 
Mr.  John  Cochrane  for  one  year,  at  a  rent 
of  £205,  and  £10  for  the  premises  ;  also 
for  one  pound  to  the  receiver.  The 
contractor  was  bound  to  keep  the  whole 
in  repair. — ^The  court  decided  that  the  old 
copper  money  of  France  should  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender,  after  a  month's  notice. 
— An  ordinance  was  passed  compelling 
the  sellers  of  beer  and  cider,  consumed  on 
their  premises,  to  pay  eight  pounds  per 
annum  for  a  licence,  as  the  publicans  do. 
— In  referenoe  to  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  coprt  provisionally  ordered, 
Ist.  That  every  act  or  registry  for  a  debt 
first  due,  obtained  within  fifteen  days 
prior  to  insolvency,  shall  give  no  prefer- 
ence to  a  creditor  who  may  have  obtained 
it  on  the  immoveable  property  of  the 
debtor,  except  for  the  money  out  of 
pocket  in  obtaining  such  registry,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  Aill.  2ndly.  That  the 
precise  date  of  the  insolvency  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  court,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  such 

*  For  fall  partlcalarB,  the  reader  Ib  referred  to 
paye  1 13  of  our  first  yohune. 


date  shall  be  from  a  day  when  acts  or 
registries  shall  have  been  passed  for  debts 
precedently  due  in  actions  against  the 
debtor,  to  obtain  confirmation  of  arrests 
for  sums  sufficiently  considerable  in  refer- 
ence to  the  estates  of  the  debtor,  in  order 
that  a  reasonable  presumption  may  be 
established,  that  his  afi^airs  were  then  in 
so  disastrous  a  state,  that  he  could  not 
.meet  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Srdly. 
That  every  creditor,  whether  he  shall 
have  made  an  arrest  or  not,  who  resolves 
to  declare  the  insolvency,  must  either 
oppose  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  goods,  or 
present  himself  before  the  commu  of  the 
court,  before  whom  the  other  creditors 
may  have  been  sent  to  prove  their  respec- 
tive demands  and  preferences,  or  demand 
an  intervention  in  the  cause  in  any  action 
on  the  part  of  an  arresting  creditor 
against  a  third  party,  in  whose  hands  the' 
arrest  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  declar- 
ing what  he  may  owe  or  have  in  hand 
belonging  to  the  debtor. 

Abrogation  of  dilatory  pleas. — 1st.  The' 
default  of  '  vera  d  dix^kuit  sotu  abolish- 
ed, in  civil  causes,  dndly.  The  delayg 
of  '  aux  fraia  pour  tC avoir  paa  ingfruii 
son  avocdtf*  and  *  aux  fraU  pour  n'aooir 
pas  ses  piices,*  shall  no  longer  be  granted 
to  a  defendant,  after  an  act  of*  vert  biens/ 
of  <  vert  ditobiittance,^  of  <  vert  recon^ 
nw,'  of  ^  vert  arret  cor^ftrmiy*  or  o^ 
^  vera  Hgnifleatian  eot^rmih,"  3rdly.  Thai 
in  every  action  to  obtain  payment  oi 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  negociabld 
securities,  or  of  Wleta  passed  before  the 
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eoorf ,  OP  two  magistrates,  whether  paya- 
ble to  order  or  otherwise,  the  delay  <<  aux 
fiwpamr  «*<motr  pas  instruit  &on  atfoeat,*- 
keannvUed.  ithly.  Tliat  in  all  actions 
to  oMsin  division  of  an  inheritance,  the 
Maya  ^  oacx  JraU  pour  n*avoir  pas 
iMttruii  som  avoeat"  and  "  oux/txiU  pour 
«  arotr  pas  ses  pieceg,*^  be  refused  to  the 
de^dant.  5thly.  That  when  a  creditor, 
«ho  bj»  obtained  permission  to  issue  a 
wanant  or  anmmons  on  the  real  estate  of 
hisdeMor,  {exploiter)  shall  pnt  a  cause 
tfaiast  him  ''  d  Ud  indiquer  unfonds  sur 
iiqma  UptOsse  exploiter^  it  shall  be  law- 
ftd  for  the  creditor,  if  the  debtor  makes 
6ffuat,  either  to  arrest  his  person,  or  to 
take  the  following  appointment :  '*  tfers  et 
fftpermis  de  se  saisir  de  tout  et  tet  hMtage 
tvmmepeut  appartenir  au  dit  d^endeur.*^ 
6thly.  That  when  a  defendant  Is  absent 
from  the  island,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
cail  on  him  to  appear  (Svoquer),  on  two 
coaseeutiTe  Snndays,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  diTine  service  at  his  parish,  and 
then  to  appoint  an  attorney,  as  his 
ivpresentative.  7thly.  That  when  a  ne- 
cessavy  witness  is  absent  from  the  island, 
the  first  delay  shall  be  "  sursoira  quinze 
jft^trtj^  and  the  second,  the  time  being 
fixed  by  the  court  according  to  the 
cimniistances  of  the  case,  **9ur»oira  pour 
astre  terme.**  8th1y.  That  in  every  tnte 
dejustiee^  that  is  to  say,  when  the  judges 
penonally  inspect  the  subject  matter  in 
di^pofe,  be  it  land  or  building,  the  cause 
s^iaU  be  decided  by  a  single  default,  the 
piaintilf  proving  that  the  defendant  had 
f«i^Tilar  notice  by  summons^  9tb!y.  That 
aO  leases  and  sales  of  rents,  before 
nmmUf  shall  take  place  after  the  second 
pobHcation^  Instead  of  the  third.  lOthly. 
That  no  letting  on  rent,  or  sale  of  rent, 
before  commis,  shall  take  place,  before 
the  inlgect  has  been  advertized  in  one  of 
tbe  French  gazettes  printed  in  the  island, 
except  in  urgent  cases  <9pecia]ly  sanction- 
ed by  tbe  court,  llthly.  That  the 
proceedings  in  the  pleas  of  inheritance  to 
ratify  and  confirm  a  renunciation  made 
in  the  mobiliary  court,  be  reduced  to  two 
de^ults,  instead  of  three,  to  wit,  "  vers 
pnmier  tUfautf  et  sera  le  prevBt  partie,*^ 
and  ^  previ^t  du  roi  amerci,  ratifte,  et 
eorroAore,  soU  partie  prfsente,  soit  apris 
eroir/aii  fvoquer  le  difendeurJ'^  12thly. 
Tbat  alter  renunciation  in  the  mobiliary 
(oart,  the  period  during  which  the  regis- 
try of  the  soifie  shall  remain  open,  shall 
Ik  rednoed  flrom  nine  months  to  six 
months.  ISthly.  That  tn  order  to  pre- 
«vBt  hnproper  defaults  being  taken,  and 
to  give  the  party  summoned  ample  time 
to  give  due  notice  to  his  witnesses,  the 
"ijomrs  shall  be  served  in  the  following 
aaoner,  except  in  urgent  cases,  at  the 


discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  matters 
relating  to  shipping : — 

In  the  ordinary  court. — ^When  there 
are  no  witnesses,  guarantees,  or  parties 
ordered  to  intervene  in  a  cause,  the 
summonses  to  the  principal  parties  shall 
be  served  at  least  two  days  before  the 
cause  can  be  heard ;  on  the  Thursday  for 
the  Saturday,  and  on  the  Friday  for  the 
Monday ;  but  if  there  be  witnesses,  &c., 
then  the  summons  must  be  served  on  the 
principal  parties  three  days  before  the 
cause  can  be  heard. 

In  the  admiralty  and  criminal  court. — 
When  there  are  no  witnesses,  &c.,  one  day 
before  the  trial  is  sufficient,  except  in 
special  cases,  when  the  time  must  be 
three  days  at  least. 

Pleas  of  inheritance.  —  When  there 
are  no  witnesses,  dec.,  the  summonses 
to  the  principal  parties  shall  be  served, 
at  latest,  on  Thursday ;  but  when  there 
are,  then  they  must  be  served  on  the 
Wednesday  for  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  four  days  before  the  day  fixed  for 
arbitrations  or  opposition  to  legal  claims. 

In  judgment,  whether  in  admiralty  or 
otherwise,  the  summons  must  be  served 
four  days  before  the  cause  is  passed. 

In  me  de  justice^  whether  in  admiralty 
or  otherwise,  the  summonses  to  the  prin- 
cipal parties  must  be  served  at  the  least 
four  days  before  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

The  court  further  decreed  that  the 
present  ordinance  in  no  respect  invalidates 
those  clauses  of  the  ordinance  of  the  23rd 
May,  1797,  which  regulate  the  time  in 
which  i^ours  and  significations  ought  to 
be  served  to  reduce,  into  writing,  deposi- 
tions made  in  prsesenti,  to  be  considered 
in  futuro. 

The  court  empowered  the  constables  to 
remove  such  scrapers,  as  jutted  out  fW>m 
houses  in  the  public  streets,  when  they 
seemed  dangerous. 

Parochial  Meetings, — ^Mr.  Charles  Lau- 
ga  was  elected  constable  for  St.  Peter's 
Port,  to  replace  Mr.  Havilland  Carey. 
He  protested  against  the  election,  on  the 
score  of  bad  health.  Mr.  John  Vidamour 
was  elected  treasurer  of  th6  town  hospi* 
tU,  Mr.  William  Brook,  vic^treasurer, 
Messrs.  Burley,  Guerin,  and  Jones,  direc- 
tors. Messrs.  Le  Page,  Le  Normand,  and 
Dorey,  were  elected  collectors  of  the  poor. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  given 
to  Mr.  H.  De  Garis  Agnew,for  his  services 
as  treasurer. 

Official  Appointments. — Mr.  H.Tupper, 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  royal  court, 
was  nominated  agent  to  Lloyd's,  in  room 
of  Mr.  A.  Isemonger.  Messrs.  Roussel, 
Brouard,  Le  Lacheur,  and  Sarre,  were 
named  collectors  of  the  poor  of  St. 
Andrew'i, 
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MUceUaneouB. — The  galiot  Vrow  Ca- 
t  henna  was  wrecked  at  the  back  of 
Guernsey. 

FEBRUARY. 

Royal  Court, — Mr.  Charles  Langa  was 
released  from  discharging  the  office  of  con- 
stablci  on  the  depositions  of  Doctors  Monk, 
Hoskins,  and  Manaell,  who  declared  that 
his  life  might  be  endangered  if  he  per^ 
formed  the  duty. — ^The  order  in  council, 
confirming  the  act  of  the  states,  which 
granted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Le  PeUey 
from  the  office  of  jurat  of  the  royal  court, 
was  read. — Mr.  F.  B.  Tuppcr  took  the  oath 
of  constable,  as  successor  to  Mr.  H.Carey. 
— Mr.  W.  M.  Arthur  was  sworn  in  assistant 
constable,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Taudevin. — 
The  court  granted  eight  pounds  sterling, 
from  Mr.  De  La  Courtis  fund,  to  Charles 
Bichard,  who  lost  a  boat  at  Bourdeaux 
liarbour. 

Official  Appointments. — ^Mr.  N.  LeBeir, 
of  the  King's  Mills,  was  sworn  in  one  of 
the  yavasseurs  of  the  court  St.  Michel. — 
Dr.  Churchill  wa»  elected  surgeon  of  the 
town  hospital. 

Miscellaneous. — John  Bazin,  for  many 
years  captain  of  the  Ariadne,  died  at 
Cowes. 

MARCH. 

Royal  Court. — Mr.  Thomas  Snow,  jun., 
took  the  oath  of  assistant  constable  for 
the  town  parish. — ^Tbe  court  decided  that 
Grange  Road,  iVom  the  house  of  J.  Carey, 
Esq.  up  to  the  college,  should  be  repaired ; 
that  the  carriage  way  should  be  macada- 
mized at  the  expense  of  the  states ;  that 
the  footpath  on  the  south  side  should  be 
paved  with  granite  flags,  half  of  which 
latter  expense  was  to  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  houses  or  lands  bordering  on  the 
road. — H.  Dobr6e,  jun.,  took  the  oath  of  a 
jurat  of  the  royal  court. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. — The  members 
assembled  at  thedouzaine  room,  when  two 
plans  were  presented  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  pier  and  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bour, when  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  the  bailiff. 

Official  Appointments. — J.  De  Patron 
was  elected  constable  of  St.  Martin's. — 
Lieut.  P.  VicoUe,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a 
brigade. — M.  Price,  jun.,  received  his  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  east  regiment 
of  light  infantry. — P.Tostevin  was  elected 
constable  of  Torteval. — Mr.  D.  De  Mouil- 
pied  was  elected  adouzainier  of  St.  Mar- 
Un's. 

APRIL. 

Royal  Court.— Colonel  De  Havilland 

took  the  oath  of  constable  of  St.  Andrew^s. 

— ^The  court  decreed  by  an  ordinance,  that, 

after  the  1st   of  June  next,  every  de- 

'  "or  moveable  property,  for  which 


there  is  no  written  acknowledgment  of 
debt,  nor  ratification  by  act  of  court,  shall 
be  barred  by  prescription  after  ten  years ; 
and  further,  that  prescription  commenced, 
and  for  the  completion  of  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  up  beyond  ten  years 
counting  from  the  Ist  of  June  next,  shall 
be  deemed  mature  by  the  lapse  often  years 
from  the  said  1st  of  June. — All  boatmen 
are  ordered  to  put  the  baggage  of  passen- 
gers on  shore  and  deposit  it  in  a  convenient 
place,  so  that  the  owners,  porters,  and 
others,  may  carry  it  away,  to  wit,  on  the 
quays,  if  the  debarkation  takes  place  in  the 
harbour,  or  on  the  beach  or  rocks,  if  at  low 
tide,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
livres  toumois.  It  was  also  forbidden  to 
every  person  to  descend  the  pier  steps 
during  the  landing  of  passengers  from  the 
packets  and  other  steam  boats,  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  livres  toumois. 
The  harbour  master  was  ordered  to  have 
boards  placed  on  the  piers,  stating  the 
legal  charges  of  boatmen  and  porters,  as 
well  as  the  above  regulations,  one  quarter 
of  the  penalties  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  informer. — In  refer- 
ence to  the  exportation  of  com,  the  court 
ordered  that  the  certificate  of  the  grower 
should  be  preserved  with  the  certificate  of 
the  exporter,  and  that  they  should  only  be 
sworn  to  before  the  court.---Captain  Collas 
was  sworn  in  deputy  harbour  master,  and 
constable  of  the  pier,  for  the  term  of  two 
years. — Mr.  R.  W.  Isemonger  was  sworn 
in  provisionally  harbour  master  of  St. 
Sampson's. — The  court  granted  thirty- 
nine  pounds  to  the  owners  of  boats  wrecked 
in  the  stormof  the2dth  of  March. — By  vir- 
tue of  an  order  in  council  relating  to  the 
Arcade,  the  court,  being  duly  empowered 
so  to  do  by  their  lordships,  fixed  the  condi- 
tions on  which  that  property  was  to  be 
sold,  which  we  have  already  printed  at 
page  320  of  our  first  volume. 

Parochial  Meetings. — P.  J.  Martel  and 
k.  J.  Naftel  were  unanimously  elected 
douzainiers  of  the  town  parish,  to  replace 
E.  Guerio,  deceased,  and  J.  Betts,  re- 
signed. 

Official  Appointments.— Dt,  P.  J.  Grut 
was  unanimously  re-elected  surgeon  to  the 
country  hospital. — R.  W.  Isemonger  was 
confirmed  in  the  appointment  of  liarbour 
master  of  St.  Sampson^s  for  three  years.— 
J.  Fallaise  was  elected  constable  of  St. 
Martin's. — Msgor  J.  Harvey  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  royal  infantry  ;  Captain 
E.  Colliugs  to  the  rank  of  majors  and 
Lieutenant  D.  Sheppard  to  that  of  captain. 

Miscellaneous. — Died,  P.  Gauvaio,  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  Aldemey,  which 
office  he  had  held  for  forty  years.— The 
Navigateur,of  Caen,  and  Eliza,  of  Rouen, 
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*«  totally  wrecked  at  Qlatney,  when 
fiTc  of  tbe  crew  perished. 

MAY. 
Roffai  Court . — In  reference  to  boatmen, 
tke  court  ordered  that  they  should  be 
£Tided  into  two  or  three  divisions,  at  the 
ifi§a«tion  of  the  sapervisor  of  the  harbour. 
Hist  the  deputy  harbour  master  keep  two 
Sfti  eomsponding  to  the  said  divisions, 
vhieh  lists  are  to  contain  the  names  of 
the  boatmen,  tbe  names  of  their  boats, 
ud  their  number,  as  well  as  their  dimen- 
S0B4,  and  the  iiamber  of  passengers  that 
csrh  boat  be  permitted  to  carry,  and  each 
of  these  lists  is  to  be  designated  by  one 
of  tbe  flfst  three  letters  of  the  alphabet* 
SI  That  every  boatman  engaged  in  land- 
iof  paasengers,  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
thenomber  of  his  boat  painted  in  legible 
chaneters  on  the  bows  and  the  stera, 
ud  present  himself  at  the  office  of  the 
htrbonr  master,  in  order  that  his  name 
lod  the  names  of  his  crew  may  be  regis- 
tered, onder  a  penalty  of  fourteen  livres 
townois,  payable  by  the  owner  of  the 
boat,OBe-thirdto  the  king, and  two-thirds 
totbemformer.  8d.  That  tbe  number  of 
P«»eDgerB  which  each  boat  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  carry,  shall  be  regulated  by  its 
Infth  in  manner  following :  for  a  boat 
nemriag  from  14  to  18  feet,  six  passen- 
F«n;  for  one  of  18  to  22  feet,  eight  pas- 
«ngerB;  for  one  of  22  to  26  feet,  ten 
psswngers ;  and  above  that  size,  twelve 
pMengers.  No  boat  to  be  less  than  14 
feet.  The  charge  from  the  harbour  to  the 
P^adsted,  or  the  rocks  called  St.  Julian, 
Aall  not  exceed  tenpence  for  each  passen- 
i».  hb  baggage  included  ;  and  for  put- 
tn?  s  passenger  on  board  a  vessel  within 
<be  pier,  or  at  its  mouth,  the  charge  shall 
^  exceed  five  pence,  baggage  included ; 
tod  erery  boatnaan  who  shall  carry  more 
l«aengers  than  bis  licence  permits,  shall 
^  fiaed  fourteen  livres  toumois  per  pas- 
w«fer.  4th.  It  shall  only  be  lawful  for 
^  boatmen  of  one  of  the  said  divisions 
at  s  tioie  to  land  passengers  from  the 
fleamers,  and  each  division  shall  succes- 
sively have  this  exclusive  privilege  for  a 
*«ek ;  but  this  restriction  does  not  apply 
to  the  carrying  of  passengers  from  the 
land  to  the  steam  boats,  nor  does  it  in  any 
^ner  apply  to  sailing  vessels.  For  the 
mfnction  of  this  article,  a  penalty  of 
three  livres  toumois  per  passenger  shall 
^  imposed.  6th.  Boatmen  are  to  land 
^  ^•fg^g*  of  passengers,  and  place  it  in 
a  convenient  spot,  as  already  stated  in 
<v  April  report,  and  the  same  prohibi- 
^1^1  sstherein  stated,  was  enacted  a  law, 
in  reference  to  blocking  up  the  pier  steps 
«o  the  arrival  of  the  steamers.  As  to 
V»tCT»,  this  same  ordinance  of  the  11th 


April  enacts,  that  each  shall  inscribe  his 
name  at  the  office  of  the  harbour  master, 
and  wear  a  brass  badge  on  his  left  arm, 
on  which  his  number  shall  be  marked. 
Porters  are  prohibited  from  touching  the 
baggpage  of  passeng^ers,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  or  of  those  who  are 
left  in  charge  of  it,  under  a  penalty  of 
being  suspended  for  such  time  as  the 
court  may  deem  reasonable,  and,  until 
they  are  called,  they  must  remain  against 
the  walls.  Moreover,  no  porter  shall 
carry  a  second  load,  before  all  the  porters, 
wearing  a  badge,  and  present  at  the  land- 
ing, shall  have  had  one  load,  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  livres  toumois ; 
tbe  said  porters  shall  have  a  right  to 
charge  six  pence  for  carrying  a  trunk  to 
the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  town. 

The  court  awarded  fourteen  pounds  ten 
shillings  sterling,  as  salvage  on  the  French 
vessel,  the  Navigateur,  and  thirty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  salvage  of  the  Eliza.— Mr. 
W.  B.  Moulin,  being  actioned  for  refusing 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  pleaded  that  he 
held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  militia  of 
Cape  Breton,  and,  therefore,  was  entitled 
to  an  equal  rank  in  the  Guernsey  militia. 
The  plea  was  held  bad,  the  bailiff  remark- 
ing that  the  laws  of  another  country  were 
not  binding  here,  and  that  Mr.  Moulin 
must  either  join  the  ranks  or  accept  the 
off^ed  commission  of  a  lieutenant. 

States  Meeting.  — The  ol]dect  of  this 
meeting  solely  referred  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour,  a  copious  report  of 
which  will  be  found  at  page  370  of  our 
first  volume. 

Parochial  Meetings.  —  At  a  meeting 
held  in  the  C&tel  parish,  it  was  decided 
that  for  the  future  no  parochial  delibera- 
tion, which  involved  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  should  be  deemed  legal, 
unless  due  notice  of  such  meeting  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  French  papers  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  it. 

Official  Appointments.— Mr.  J.  Du  Bois 
Dobr6e  was  named  lieutenant  in  the  third 
or  south  regiment  of  light  infantry. 

MisceUaneous.—VlT.  Oliver  Mauger,  son 
of  Dr.  Mauger,  obtained  one  of  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  medical  school  at  West- 
minster. 

JUNE. 

Royal  Court. — On  the  recommendation 
of  Peter  Le  Pelley,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Serk,  the  court  awarded  £2  12s.  sterling, 
out  of  the  ftind  of  Mr.  De  La  Court,  to 
Wm.  Hammond,  who  lost  a  boat  in  the 
late  storm. — By  virtue  of  the  act  of  court, 
dated  2eth  April  last,  the  Arcade  was  put 
up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
James  Arnold,  acting  for  Messrs.  De  Lisle 
and  Richards,  fbr  £ll,C0O  sterling,  and 
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fen  annual  ground  rent  of  three  hnndred 
and  five  quartersi  two  bushels  of  wheat. 
— Mr.  Peter  filampied  was  sworn  in  con- 
stable of  St.  Sampson. — John  Guille^  esq. 
our  worthy  lieutenant-bailiff,  was  deputed 
by  the  court  to  proceed  to  Jersey,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  two  silver  vases  to 
Messrs.  Le  Breton  and  Le  Couteur,  the 
court  having  declared,  <'  That  the  States 
have  resolved  to  present  a  token  of  their 
esteem  to  Messrs.  Le  Breton  and  Le  Cou- 
teur,  for  the  zeal  they  displayed  on  their 
deputation,  in  defending  our  privilege  of 
importing  into  England,  free  of  duty, 
com,  the  produce  of  the  islands* — Mr. 
Daniel  Le  Mesurier  was  sworn  in  as  one 
of  the  douzeniers  of  the  Catel  parish,  in 
room  of  Mr.  Thomas  Massy,  resigpied. 
*  Official  AppauUmentt. — Mr.  J.  Thoume 
received  his  commission  ta  lieutenant  in 
the  first  or  East  reg^iment  of  infantry. 

Miaeellaneous. — ^The  portrait  of  the  bai'* 
liff,  voted  by  the  States,  for  the  various 
important  services  that  he  has  rendered 
to  his  country,  was  placed  in  the  court 
house. — Mr.  W.  Machon  launched  a  ves- 
sel of  about  seventy  tons,  and  Mr.  Parrot 
a  cutter  of  about  forty  tons.  —  Mr.  B. 
Hawkins  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  state  of  the  prison. — Lord 
De  Saumarez  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  church  at  the  Amballes. — 
Died  at  Aidemey,  Mr.  J<  Le  Cocq,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  who  had  been  a  jurat 
of  the  court  thirty  years. 

JULY. 

Paroehial  Meeting, — The  heads  of  fa- 
milies in  the  town  and  parish  of  St. 
Peter*s  Port  held  a  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
W.  Brown  was  re-elected  a  director  of  the 
town  hospital,  and  Messrs.  T.  Carr6  and 
J.  Marche  replaced  Messrs.  A.  Bishop 
and  W.  Guille* — ^At  the  same  meeting 
Messrs.  De  Beaugy,  Angel  and  Brouard 
were  elected  collectors  of  the  poor,  in  th6 
room  of  Messrs.  Gk'ut,  CoUings,  and 
Collenette. 

MisoeUane<nu,^-The  medals  struck  in 
honour  of  our  worthy  bailiff,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  P.  Bienvenu,jun.  arrived 
in  the  island  from  Birmingham. — ^The 
celebrated  polar  navigator.  Sir  John  Roes, 
visited  the  island. — Died  suddenly,  the 
Rev.  T.  Grut,  rector  of  St.  Andrew.— Mr. 
Lucas  Le  Cocq  was  elected  jurat  of  the 
royal  court  of  Aidemey,  in  the  room  of 
his  deceased  fother,  by  a  majority  of  88 
votes. 

AUGUST. 

Eoyal  Court, — Mr.  N.  Mahy  was  sworn 
in  constable  of  the  C&tel. — Mr.  J.  De 
Piitron  was  sworn  in  constable  of  St. 
Peter's-Port. 

Official  Appointment* — Dr.  Bisson  was 


unanimously  elected  surgeoa  of  St.  Samp* 
son's  parish. 

Parochial  Meeting,  —  A  meeting  was 
held  of  the  heads  of  families  of  the  town 
and  parish  of  St.  Peter-^Port,  when  it  was 
decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  the 
town  church  should  be  lighted  with  gas. 

Miecellaneoui, — ^The  Atalanta,  steam- 
boat, arrived  here  for  the  first  time  from 
Southampton,  on  Wednesday,  34th  inst. 
A  superb  piece  of  plate  valued  at  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds  was  presented  to 
John  Jeremie,  esq.  formerly  an  advocate 
of  the  royal  court  of  Guernsey,  by  the 
subscription  of  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philantrophist»  in  England,  as  a 
mark  of  their  esteem  for  his  exertions  in 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. — Doctor  P. 
Gmt  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
unfortunately  killed,  to  the  gpreat  regret 
of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 

SEPTEMBER. 

States  Meeting,— Hhe  States  voted  a 
piece  of  Plate  to  his  excellency  miyor 
general  Ross,  as  a  mark  of  the  public 
esteem,  for  liis  conduct  during  the  period 
he  has  held  the  office  of  governor  of  this 
island. 

The  principal  object  of  this  meeting  wa» 
to  adopt  precautionary  measures  of  de- 
fence against  the  threatened  attacks  of 
the  local  banks  against  the  States  notes. 
A  long  and  stormy  discussion  took  place 
which  terminated  in  the  appointment  of 
a  financial  committee,  who  were  deputed 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  two  banks. 

Official  Appointments. — J.  Gaudion, 
attorney-general  in  Aidemey,  was  named 
judge  of  that  court* — ^W.  J.  Sanford  was 
named  his  Mi^esty's  receiver  in  that  island, 
and  T.  Barbenson  was  appointed  successor 
to  Mr.  Gaudion,  in  the  office  of  attorney 
general. — Mr.  H.  Price  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  town  regi- 
ment.—  Doctor  Bisson  was  elected  sur- 
g^n  of  the  country  hospital,  in  the 
place  of  Doctor  Grat  deceased. — ^The  Rev. 
E.  Mourant  took  possession  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  vacant  by  the  deatii 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grat.— The  Rev.  D. 
Dobrec  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  the  Forest  and  Torteval.— The 
Rev.  F.  Jeremie  was  elected  minister  of 
Trinity  chapel  by  a  mi^iorlty  of  eight 
votes. 

OCTOBER. 

JRoyal  Court, — At  the  chief  pleas  of 
Michffilmas  term,  the  rents  for  the  year 
1835  were  fixed  at  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  quarter ;  capons  at  4s.  3d.  a 
couple,  and  fowls  at  Ss.  lO^d.  a  couple.-- 
The  court  after  having  heard  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  king's  officer  decreed,  1st.  tbat 
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tkniitoaldbeftioU  kept  on  which  all 
ctases  should  be  entered  according  to 
tkeir  date,  excepting  those  herein  after 
fedfied*  Sdly.  That  as  soon  as  a  cause 
s  placed  on  the  roll,  no  iUrther  delay 
ihali  take  place  in  its  hearing,  but  that 
erery  cause  shall  pass  when  called. 
atijr.  That  in  case  both  plaintiff  and 
(kfeodfnt  agree  not  to  pass  a  cause 
vks  called,  such  cause  shall  be  placed  at 
Ike  bottom  of  the  roll  by  the  Greffier. 
itUf.  Causes  on  bills  of  exchange,  or 
doeumeats  duly  sigpied  by  a  party,  leases, 
freifbts,  w^es  of  sailors  and  servants, 
shall  be  privilege,  and  be  heard  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  causes  inscribed  on 
the  roll.  5thly.  That  the  Monday  causes 
ifaaR  continue  to  pass  as  they  do  now. 
6tUf .  That  during  the  time  that  a  cause 
B<n  the  roll,  prescription  shall  cease  to 
raiL^Mr.  H.  A.  B.  Corbin  was  authorized 
hj  the  court  to  practice  as  a  medical  man 
IB  the  tdand. — Mr.  John  Moollin  took 
the  oath  of  constable  of  St.  Peter's  Port, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  De  Putron, 
thsnit  fiom  the  island,  but  with  a  rcser- 
vttioii  compelling  Mr.  De  Putron  to 
ranplete  the  usual  term  of  office  at  his 
reliiTD. 

Offidtd  AppointmenH, — Mr.  HaviUand 
Cawy  was  elected  a  douzenier  of  St. 
Peter*aPort,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Edward 
ColQugs,  resigned.— Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis,  who 
iwettnted  diplomas  from  the  colleges  of 
Loadon,  Dublin^  and  Heidelberg,  was 
utborixed  to  practice  medicine ;  and  the 
una  petmiasioB  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Scott,  lately  snrgeon  in  the  Rifle  Bijgade 
quartered  in  this  Island. 

Chambtr  of  Comuneree, — The  members 
pmentedayote  of  thanks  to  his  excellency 
B^or-general  Ross,  as  a  mark  of  their 
■Pprobation  of  his  conduct  during  the 
fcriod  that  he  has  been  governor  of  the 
island. 

MiinJkmeonM. — Mr.  James  Walker, 
the  celebrated  ciril  engineer,  arrived  in 
Gaernsey  to  make  a  plan  for  the  Improve- 
meot  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  Port. 
—The  Rifle  Brig^ade  quitted  Guernsey, 
ud  were  refriaced  by  the  dep6t  of  the  70th 
regiment.— The  officers  of  twenty -three 
Rguneoti,  stationed  at  Cha'tham,  presen- 
^  a  piece  of  plate  to  Captain  John 
I>oyle  O'Brien,  son  of  Dr.  O'Brien  of  this 
islnd,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of 
bis  conduct,  in  discharging  the  office  of 
tdjatant  of  that  garrison.— Peter  Oal- 
li^ime  was  drowned  at  Aldemey  in  a  diving 
apparatus.— Mr.  White,  professor  of  ma- 
ibcmatics  at  the  nniversity  of  London,  his 
vile  and  mother,  together  with  two 
^iaerntey  pilots,  Thomas   Mitchell  and 

Charles  Smith,  were  drowned  in  attempt- 

^  to  cross  firom  Serk  to  Guernsey. — 


Died,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  de 
Saumarez :  fbr  a  copious  and  authentic 
memoir  of  his  life  and  services,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  to  page  S98  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  Magazine. 

NOVEMBER. 

Boydl  Cotirf.— Edward  Johns  and  Tho- 
mas Pengelly  were  sworn  in  assistant 
constables  for  St.  Peter's  Port,  as  succes- 
sors to  Peter  Robilliard  and  John  Mollet. 
—Mr.  Benjamin  CoUenette  obtuned  per- 
mission to  practice  medicine  in  the  island. 
—The  court  awarded  £41,  out  of  De  La 
Court's  fund,  to  various  fishermen,  whose 
boats  had  been  damaged  during  the  late 
tremendous  gale. 

Official  Appointments. — ^The  Reverend 
Frederick  Jeremie,  the  successor  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Dobrcc  in  Trinity  chapel, 
took  possession  of  his  preferment. — John 
Le  Cocq  was  elected  Procurenr  des  Pauvres, 
by  the  heads  of  St.  Peter's  Port. 

Miscellaneous. — Died,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Mourant,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  parish, 
aged  68  years. 

DECEMBER. 
Royal  Court. — His  M^jesty^s  attorney 
general  presented  a  commission  signed 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  by  which  bis 
lordship  appointed  John  Gaudion,  esq., 
formerly  his  Majesty's  attorney  general  in 
the  island  of  Aldemey,  chief  judge  of 
that  island,  in  the  room  of  Peter  Gauvain 
deceased.  After  the  commission  was  read 
Mr.  Gauvain  took  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Barbet  was  sworn  in  deputy 
foreign  postmaster. — Peter  Martin,  his 
Mi^esty's  deputy  sheriff,  acting  under  an 
order  of  the  royal  court,  dated  26th 
November,  put  Messrs.  De  Lisle  and 
Richards  into  full  legal  possession  of  the 
Commercial  Arcade. — Louis  D'Orleans,  a 
native  of  France,  accused  of  having 
extorted  money  from  several  persons, 
pretenditig  that  they  were  bewitched,  and 
that  he  could  expel  the  devH,  chose 
advocate  Falla  for  his  counsel.  Being 
asked  after  the  indictment  was  read, 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
D'Orleans  answered  that  he  was  guilty  of 
having  cured  those  whom  the  medical 
men  had  pronounced  incurable. 

Official  Appoinimeni.^jyT.  W.  P. 
Monk  was  elected  by  the  douzaine,  sur- 
geon of  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  Peter's 
Port. 

Miscellaneous.  — The  American  ship 
Eliza,  of  Philadelphia,  was  wrecked  near 
L'Ancresse.  Crew  saved. — Robert  Mac- 
Culloch,  advocate  of  the  royal  court,  was. 
married  to  Maria  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Hyde  Champion,  esq. 
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JANUARY. 
8TATSS  Mbbtinqs.^ Judge  deSte.  Croix  excused 
attendaoce,  being  in  prison  for  lukving  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  books  of  bis  firm  to  the  guardian  of 
bis  niece,  as  ordered  to  do  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Royal  Court.— Argument  on  the  New  Electoral 
Law,  by  which  the  right  of  voting  was  given  to 
persons  posswsing  j^40,  instead  of  i^lSO ;  when 
Mr.  Godfiuy  was  deputed  by  a  large  m^rity  to 
inquire,  In  London,  If  a  Caveat  against  the  Order 
in  Council  birfng  cbanged,  as  prayed  by  the  States 
on  the  86tb  December,  had  been  lodged  and  was 
to  be  supported. — The  petition  of  369  British 
residents  against  the  Fanner's  petition,  who 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  French  agricultural 
produce  from  the  Jersey  market,  was  discussed, 
and  ultimately  lodged  au  Gr^e.^Mr  Godfiray's 
projei  d'acte,  for  vessels  which  anchored  in  the 
roads  without  coming  into  the  pier,  not  to  pay 
harbour  dues,  was  passed  unanimously.— The 
accounts  of  the  Agents  of  the  Impost,  examined 
bv  a  Committee  for  the  year  1835,  were  lodged  au 
Orefe. 

Pauochial  MiBTiifos. — Constable  Ferrot  met 
his  constituents  concerning  the  Farmer's  Petition, 
when  he  was  unanimously  instructed  to  oppose  it 
in  the  States.— A  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  British  residents  assembled  at  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel  for  the  same  purpose, 
who  were  most  ably  addressed  by  Mr.  Kaye,  when 
they  resolved  on  petitioning  the  governor,  the  bai- 
liff, and  the  other  members  of  the  States,  against 
this  monopoly.— A  parish  meeting  was  h^d  to 
decide  on  the  report  of  its  committee,  relative  to 
the  building  of  the  parish  arsenal :  and  concerning 
the  improvement  in  Church  Lane.  On  the  first 
point  they  deducted  «^92 :  lo  from  the  account  of 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Binet.  On  the  second,  a  small 
majority  decided  that  the  act  of  the  8th  December, 
authorizing  the  widening  of  Church  Lane,  be 
abandoned. 

Chambbx  or  CoMMBRCB. — ^The  President  in- 
formed the  members  that  he  had  presented  their 
petition  against  the  l6o6  fanners  to  the  States. 
He  then  laid  before  them  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  Governor,  relative  to  a  patent  for 
distillation,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  which  that  gentleman  prayed  that 
his  patent  might  be  recognized  in  Jersey.  The 
Chamber  unanhnously  objected  to  granting  any 
patent,  for  whi<Ai  bo  single  precedent  existed. 

OvFicxAL  Apvointmbnts.— Captain  James  Luce 
was  appointed  harbour  master  for  Gorey,  in  lieu 
of  Captain  Bertram,  resigned.— Captain  Philip 
Jonmeaux,  juuy  to  be  MsOor  of  the  town  battalion 
in  the  room  of  the  late  M^)or  de  Quetteville, 
deceased.  Francis  Journeaux,  gent,  wft  appointed 
to  an  eosigncy  in  the  same  corps. 

MiscBLLANxous. — First  trip  of  the  Lady  de 
Saumarez,  steamer,  from  Southampton. — Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lewis  presents  his  report  on  the 
state  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Helier*s.— An  unusual 
number  of  robberies  and  burglaries  committed. 
—Potatoes  dearer  than  ever  known  before,  being 
ud.  the  cabot.— The  mother  of  Sir  John  De  Venlle, 
baUiff,  died  at  Colomberie. 

FEBRUARY. 
RoTAL  CouBT. — ^Louia  Antony  Marin,  a  ftench- 
man,  was  charged  with  having  murdered  Miss 
Mary. Ann  Bethell,  by  giving  her  arsenic.  The 
Petty  Jury  found  him  more  guilty  than  innocent. 
Advocate  Oodfray,  counsel  for  the  accused, 
appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  Grand  Jury  pronounced  the  following  verdict : 
"  Mary.Ann  Bethell  hkving  formed  and  declared 
her  intention  of  destroying  herself,  and  having 
commenced  alone  to  put  It  into  execution,  by 
taking  laudanum   which  she  had  found  in  a 


drawer  at  Mr.  Barber's  lodging,  and  that  widiout 
tlie  participation  of  any  other  person,  the  Jury  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  accused  i»  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  homicide  on  the  person  of  the 
said  Mary-Ann  Bethell,  under  circumstances  of 
aggravation.  The  prisoner  being  brought  before 
the  Royal  Court  to  receive  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment accordant  with  that  verdict,  the  Attorney 
General  thus  delivered  his  conclusions  :  "That 
Marin  be  perpetually  banished  ftom  the  Island, 
and  not  return  hither  onder  pain  of  death :  aiul 
be  transported  to  such  place  as  his  Mi^csty  may 
deem  fit,  and  there  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  that  his  property 
be  oonllseatcd  to  the  khag." 

OFnciAL  AproiNTMBNTS.— Mr.  J.  Rozel  Poig. 
nand  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  4th  regiment 
or  the  Town  Battalion. 

MiscBLLANBOus.— John  William  Doprt,  esq. 
the  king's  advocate,  proceeded  to  Guernsey  to 
present  a  piece  of  plate  to  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock, 
esq.  Bailiff,  voted  to  him  by  the  States  of  Jersey, 
as  a  mark  of  their  gratittule  and  esteem  for  hia 
exertions  on  the  com  trade  of  the  islands.— A  floe 
schooner,  of  ISO  tons,  was  launched  by  Messrs. 
Deslandes,  and  named  the  Lord  Anson.— The 
Committee  of  Harbours  accepted  Mr.  Rater's  tender 
of  j6r4,500  for  constructing  tlM  works  at  Gorey.— 
Died,  universally  regretted.  Captain  Bazin,  many 
years  commander  of  the  Ariadne,  steamer. 

MARCH. 

Statxs  Mbxtings. — A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Bailiff  of  Guernsey,  acknowledging  the  present  of 
the  piece  of  plate,  which  was  ordered  to  be  lodged 
av  Greffe,— Judge  D'Avrancbe  proposed  that  all 
the  public  accounts  should  be  lodged  am  Gr^e, 
and  this  was  carried  by  a  large  maJ«Mrity.— Mr. 
Godfrey  demanded  that  the  States  should  explain 
their  decision  in  the  act,  and  proposed  that,  for  the 
future,  vouchers  should  be  produced  for  all 
accounts:  carried  unanimously.  — Judge  Le 
Quesoe  presented  a  supplementan^  petition  from 
the  British  residents  against  the  Prohibition  Act 
A  discussion  on  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  Royal  Court  ensued,  bat  nothing 
was  decided.— The  reform  of  the  eriminal  law 
bill  as  drawn  up  by  the  King's  Advocate  mooted, 
but  postponed  on  a  division.— Penalties  for  the 
illegial  exportation  of  com  brought  forward  by 
Judge  Le  Couteur,  when  the  States  decided  on 
waiting  for  the  report  of  thcfar  comaiittee.- Mr. 
Centenier  Chlng  presented  a  petition  against  the 
repeal  of  the  law  permitting  the  importation  of 
French  cattle,  &c.  into  the  island.  Lodged  an 
Greffe,  and  referred  to  the  committee.- Mr. 
Godfrey  introduced  a  prqfet  de  lot  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  without  reconnaiJuaHee  in  deareta.  Lodged 
au  Greffe.  Mr.  Godfrey  next  presented  a  projet  de 
Uri  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  doe  to  the  King 
and  clergy.  Lodged  au  Greffe,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  take  it  iuto  consideration.— Mr. 
Oodiray  then  read  his  proposition  for  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  iNuish  rates,  and  demanded  that 
it  should  be  discussed  at  once,  and  referred  to  the 
committee.  This  was  opposed  by  Judge  Le 
Quesne  and  Mr.  Centenier  Cbing,  but  on  the 
question  being  put  to  the  vote  by  the  Bailiff,  it 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  discussion .  Mr. 
GodAray  then  argued  that  St.  Heller's  ought  to  be 
rated  at  one-third  instead  of  one-fifth,  on  account 
of  its  increased  8ize,a])d  the  consequentiy  augmen- 
ted value  of  its  property,  since  the  old  rate  was 
fixed.  Judge  Nicolle,  in  reply,  admitted  that  the 
town  parish  had  certainly  increased  in  houses 
and  in  wealth,  but  he  obferved  also  that  the 
country  parishes  had  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity. Land,  he  said,  which  was  formerly  sold 
at  six  cabots,  was  now  valued  at  from  three  to 
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In  4«rtcn;  and  wheat-rent,  which  a  few  yean 
back  «u  wath  three  hundred  liTres,  Was  now 
«dd  at  from  400  to  430  livrcs  the  quarter,  an 
■eratK  fiem  ^IS.  10.  to  dt\7.  10.  After  a  sharp 
■fttSirdteoMion,  the  preamble  of  Mr.  God- 
teT^MU  was  carried  bra  majority  of  nineteen 
daise.  The  law  was  afterwards  passed  by  the 


I¥e  rrrifliao  of  the  criminal  law  was  again 
iKssKd  by  the  States.  Mr.  Constable  Perrot 
ptfoad  that  there  should  be  In  mture  only  ONE 
ivf.  which  Tirw  of  ttie  subject  was  supported  by 
te  AQorney  General,  Jadge  Nieolle,  and  Cente- 
Ms  CUa;;  and  opposed  by  the  Idnsr'a  advocate, 
J«^  Le  Cootenr,  and  Constable  GodAray.  The 
piDpoatiaa  of  Oonstable  Penrot  was  rejected  by  a 
a^ority  of  one.— The  next  point,  recommended 
^  tfte  king's  sdrocate.  was  the  establishment  of 
tstA  ascites,  to  be  held  aix  timeo  in  each  year  : 
e^oHd  hy  Owtstahle  Godfray,  and  rejected  by  a 
^i^e  aaaiority.— A  most  disgusting  scene  then 
osved.  Constable  Godfiray  accused  the  Rev. 
TU.  DbrO  of  havinip  made  a  fUse  affldavit,  who, 
it  0M»  sod  plainly  caUed  Mr.  Godfiray  a  liar, 
ftrwirtony,  the  BaililT  did  not  interpose  tiU 
telttoniey  General  reminded  him  of  his  duty.— 
Cautabte  Nlcoile  presented  a  petition  from 
Mena  aad  others  residing  in  his  pariah,  pray- 
■r  fsM  Boncy  to  repair  the  road  leading  to  Bonne 
XailhsrbQar,  aad  that  a  sUp  might  be  formed  to 
ease  the  deaeent  of  carts  cairrying  sea-weed,  ftc. 
Lodfcd  sn  Grdfe.— Jadge  Le  Quesne  presented  a 
pettwa  from  certain  Jersey  merchants,  prajring 
thai  the  Stales  would  petition  CoancU  to  place  the 
tndeirftiw  island  on  an  eqoal  footing  with  the 
aachir  oooatry  in  the  colonies,  Jerseymen  being 
then  eooaidcred  as  Ibreigners,  and  being  subject 
%  psy  the  aame  duties,  as  though  they  were  not 
anbcnofttieBrttish nation.  LodgedauGreffe. — 
CtataUe  Godfray  read  a  petition  which  had  been 
Hrid  an  GicA,  for  OMkingtwo  new  roads  in  St. 
Sivaai^  parish.  Granted,  without  a  dissenting 
>sve.— He  next  lodged  a  notice  an  Greflb  demand- 
•Hthat,  for  the  fotore,  the  persons  composing 
the  Coroocr*B  Jury   be  sworn   by  the   Deputy 


Batai,  CovBT.-*Mr.  FhiUp  Lempriere  refused 
dbefwam,  he  being  a  qualcer,  but  tendered  his 
^nutioa.  Proaounced  inadmissible  by  the 
iftney  GeneraL  T%e  court  decided  that  Lem- 
r*tt  ahoQld  take  the  customary  oath,  (n*  go  to 
^OA,  On  this  AdTocate  Godfrey  said  that  his 
<&Atw«Bid  dispense  with  the  testimony  of  Lem- 
?ia«.  Thus  the  matter  ended.— The  Attorney 
<^«ficral  presented  a  report  from  the  deputy  Yis- 
«^9Bt,  with  a  letter  fttnn  the  governor  of  the  pri- 
ina,  rompiaining  that  the  felons  Vautier,  Oresley, 
D»Garis.aad  Carter,  had  made  a  hole  through 
their  cell,  and  escaped  from  the  prison.  The 
oaitoidered  that  a  priae  de  corps  (authority  to 
ar  tndiridnal  to  seize  their  persoiui,)  be  issued 
Hiisstthepriscmers. — A  guardian  was  appointed 
^  Mr.  Roussel,  who  had  been  dumb  fkx>m  his 

f^McaiAi,  MasTiNos.— A  meeting  of  the  town 
VirtFh  «u  convened  to  inotest  against  the  act  of 
'^  Sbtes,  which  decided  that  St.  HeUer*s  should 
moae-tUrd  of  the  island  expenses,  instead  of 
««•**,  when  Mr.  Centenier  Ching  proved  from 
^  dDeweats  prepared  by  Mr.  ConstaUe  Petrot, 
^vtssbaent  through  siclcness,  that  the  town 
^  aradi  aiore  in  money  than  the  eountry,  and 
-?ihavcil  that,  in  the  years  1883, 1833,  and  1834, 
'^  tarphis  paid  by  the  town  amounted  to  S\  133 
**  IM.  The  meeting  decided  to  lodge  a  careal 
^»»tthe  conflrmation  of  the  act  of  the  States. 

CaASBiB  or  CoaiaiBBCB.— The  president  and 
'  ftpnj'ideBt  resigned  their  offices,  their  whole 
^bfiscoeenpied  by  their  Judicial  and  legisla. 
^  toHea.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 

:<■  for  dicir  past  services.  At  the  same  meei- 
vrit  ««a  resolved  •«  that  the  thanks  of  the  cham. 
^  ^  toted  to  John  Dorell,  esq.,  late  principal 


officer  of  his  MiO^ty's  Customs  in  this  island,  for 
the  constant  facflity  he  has  kindly  afforded  to  all 
merchants,  and  others  concerned  in  trade,  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  respective  callings,  during 
the  38  years  he  was  in  office. 

Ofvicial  Appointmbnts.— F.  Le  Breton,  esq. 
and  P.  W.  NicoUe,  esq.  were  elected  president  and 
Tice.president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MISCBLI.ANBOU8.— A  memorial  was  addressed 
to  Lord  John  Russell  lh>m  the  dissenting  ministers, 
praying  the  two  parliamentary  bills  re(^>ecttng  the 
registratton  and  marriage  of  dissenters  might 
have  the  force  of  law  in  the  island.— A  schooner 
of  123  tons  burthen,  named  the  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth,  was  launched  at  St.  Aubin*s  for  a  lirerpool 
company.— The  first  stone  was  laid  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  new  works  at  Gorey  Harbour. 
— Commercial  street  ordered  to  be  paved.— At  the 
Cattle  Show,  the  first  prize  for  the  best  yearling 
bull  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Tocque,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  be  also  received  the  first  prize  for  two 
year  old  bulls.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  horse 
was  given  to  Mr.  John  Aubin,  Jun.  St.  Saviour's. 

APRIL. 

Statks  Mbbtinos.— The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  defence  of  the  island  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  a  sergeant  was  named  to  the  town  bat- 
talion, to  take  charge  of  the  new  arsenal.— Judge 
Bisson  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  harbour  of  Bonne  Nuit,  which  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  slip.  Lodged  at  the  Greffe. 
—Constable  Perrot  moved  for  a  committee  to 
reconsider  the  act  of  the  States  of  the  9th  March 
last,  by  which  it  was  decided  that  St.  Heller 
should  be  rated  at  one-third,  instead  of  one-flfth. 
Carried  by  a  majority  of  ss  to  7.— The  report  of 
the  committee  to  punish  more  severely  persons 
guilty  of  introdncing  foreign  instead  of  Jersey 
com  into  England  was  passed.— Constable  Perrot 
lodged  a  proposition  at  the  Greffe,  to  continue  the 
lighting  of  the  town  by  means  of  the  licenses  on 
public  houses.— The  discussion  on  the  Criminal 
Law  was  then  renewed,  and  the  States  decided  on 
having  but  ONE  Jury,  thus  reversing  the  decision 
of  their  last  meeting  by  so  to  10. 

Royal  Coubt.— The  order  in  council  respect- 
ing Marin,  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  homicide 
on  the  person  of  Mary.  Ann  Bethell.  was  read  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  fbUowiog  was  the 
substance  of  it :  '*  His  majesty  in  Council  is  this 
day  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  the  said  Louis  Marin,  otherwise  Louis 
Antoine  Marin,  for  the  said  crime,  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  sentence,  be  transpoxted 
out  of  the  island  of  Jersey  to  New  South  Wales, 
or  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  or  some  one  other  of  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  for  the  term  of  his  natu- 
ral life,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  as  afore- 
said.**  The  order  in  council  was  duly  registered, 
when  the  Attomey-General  presented  a  report 
from  the  Deputy  Viscount,  complaining  that  his 
MiOesty*s  Receivers  would  not  supply  the  funds 
necessary  to  remove  Marin  out  of  the  island.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  deputy  viscount  should  be 
authorized  to  effect  this  object  at  the  expense  of 
the  Receivers.  Against  this  the  Attomey-General 
appealed,  but,  notwithstanding,the  court  persisted 
in  their  decision. 

An  Order  in  CouncU  of  the  S3rd  March  last,  con. 
firming  an  act  of  the  SUtes,  by  which  vesseU 
anchoring  in  the  roads  will  not,  for  the  futnre, 
pay  harbour  dues,  was  ordered  to  be  registered, 
that  it  may  have  the  fuU  effect  of  law. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Durell,  Rector  of  St.  Saviour's, 
presented  a  remonstrance  against  John  Poing. 
destre  and  Francis  Payn,  praying  for  five  thousand 
pounds  damages.  After  some  debate,  Mr.  Poing. 
destre  was  allowed  to  take  down  the  depositions 
of  Mr.  Francis  Payn  in  the  presence  of  the  Deputy 
Viscount,  Poingdestre  having  declared  that  he 
could  prove  every  thing  that  he  had  stated. 
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Paboobial  Miimiioi.— Ck>iMtaUe  Perrot  prcsi- 
deU  at  a  meetinc:  Ooovened  on  the  sal^jject  of  the 
rate  question,  when  It  waa  decided  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  law  suit  before  Council,  in  a|ipeal 
against  the  act  of  the  States  for  chaoginff  the  rate 
of  St.  Helier*s  from  one.fifth  to  one-third,  be  paid 
ont  of  the  parochlaLrates.  The  following  merits 
to  be  recorded,  for  the  information  of  strangov 
particularly.  The  quarter  of  parish  rates  and 
that  of  wheat  rent,  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  The  first  is  that  which  is  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  main  roads,  &c.  aver- 
aging annually  in  the  country  parishes  from  two 
to  five  shillings  per  quarter )  the  second  is  a  mort- 
gage on  property}  each  quarter  thus  mortgaged 
is  worth  from  sixteen  pounds  to  seventeen  pounds 
ten  shillings,  according  to  the  net  value  of  the 
property  on  which  it  is  due,  and  the  quantity  of 
wheat  rents  which  the  proprietor  of  that  property 
has  to  receive :  the  legal  interest  of  each  quarter 
annually  received  is  sixteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence. 

Chambsb  op  Co II mbbcr.— Messrs.  F.  Janvrin 
and  J.  Deslandes  were  admitted  members.— An 
answer  was  received  from  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, on  the  sutilect  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  patent,  in 
which  his  excellency  entirely  approved  of  the 
decision  of  the  chamber.— Thanks  voted  to  Cap- 
tain Luce,  of  the  brig  Ditto,  fbr  saving  the  crew  of 
the  wrecked  American  brig,  T.  Lyon,  Capt.  Chase, 
nearOnemsey ;  also  to  Capt.  Lucas,  of  the  Speedy, 
for  towing  Into  the  harbour  his  Mi^esty's  cutter 
QuaU.— It  was  resolved  that  Captains  White, 
Comben,  and  Liveing,  commanders  of  the  Post- 
Office  packets,  be  admitted  honorary  members. 
The  propriety  of  erecting  a  light^house  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  island,  and  introducing  a 
copper  circulating  medium,  vrere  discuf  sed. 

MISCBZ.LANB0U9.— A  thousand  grey  mullets  were 
caught  by  one  boat  in  one  night  at  St.  Brelade's 
bay.— His  mi^esty's  cutter  Quail  was  towed  to 
England  by  the  Ariadne.— Four  prisoners  escaped 
from  the  Jail.— Marin  conveyed  to  the  hulks  by 
the  Lady  De  Saumarez.— The  allowance  for  each 
prisoner's  diet  was  reduced  from  6d.  to  3^.  per 
diem,  experimentally. 

MAY. 

Statbs  MKBTiNos.^-The  president  informed 
the  Stetes  that  he  had  convened  them  on  the  sub- 
Ject  of  the  law  respecting  the  military  arsenals, 
which  had  expired  on  the  isth  AprU  last.  He 
also  read  a  correspondence  from  Government  ste- 
tingthat  French  and  English  oyster  boats  dredged 
on  Sundays,  within  the  French  boundary.  After 
some  discussion,  the  whole  vras  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Harbours. 

On  the  proposition  of  Constable  Godfrey,  the 
vacancies  on  the  committees,  created  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durell,  were  ordered  to 
be  filled  up. 

Consteble  Oodfkmy  then  said  that  Judge  De  St. 
Croix  had  committed  fraud ;  that  he  had  tried  to 
spoliAte  the  property  of  his  sister  and  niece ;  that 
he  had  insulted  the  Bailiff  who  had  pronounced  a 
judicial  sentence  against  him,  and  that  he  had 
signed  aAdavito  during  his  imprisonment.  He 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  investigate  his  conduct. 
This  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  Stetes 
having  no  right  to  accuse  one  of  ito  members,  the 
Attorney  General  remarking  that  his  MiO^sty  in 
Coondl  alone  had  the  ligrht  of  impeachment. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  proposition  of  Consteble 
Godflray  was  put  to  the  votes,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  sixteen  to  ten. 

Hie  Attorney  General  then  recommended  the 
establishment  of  lotteries.  Hie  discussion  was 
defimped.^Francli  Perrot  tendered  his  resignation 
as  treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

PAnocniAi.MBBTiiro«— Constable  PeiTot,  presi- 
dent,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  tiiey  most 
be  aware  that  in  the  month  of  January  last,  a 
parish  mOeting  was  held  In  obedience  to  the 


Order  in  Council  of  the  Uth  July  kut,  but  Oiat 
theycohld  not  proceed  to  rectify  the  pariah  xate, 
in  consequence  of  the  oppoeition  which  was  made 
by  Messrs.  De  QnettevUle,  Simonet.  and  Henofenr- 
Owing  to  their  remonstrance,  the  pariah  wan  now 
in  debt,  and  it  was  Impossible  to  collect  money 
for  the  wante  of  the  parish  and  tiie  poor.  The 
meeting  decided  that  the  constable  be  anthorixed 
to  sue  those  tliree  gentlemen. 

Official  Apfohttmbnts.— John  Toorel,  es<|. 
was  sworn  into  the  office  of  centenier  for  Grou- 
viUe  parish.— The  appointment  of  Charles  Peter 
Elgreen,  esq.,  as  vice-constil  for  Sweden  and  Wor- 
way,  was  registered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court. — 
Mr.  John  Le  Masurier  was  sworn  in  as  militsor 
vingtenler  for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement. — Messrs. 
Blampied  and  John  Le  Couteur  were  re-elected 
centeniers  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  ajKl  St. 
Mary. 

MiscBLLAKBOUs.— Mr.  Rose's  grand  musical 
promenade,  at  the  Greve  d'Azette,  and  Mr.  Har- 
tong*s,  at  St.  Saviour's  road,  were  opened  to  ttie 
puWc— ^niomas  de  Ste.  Croix,  aged  40,  ocmunittcd 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  raxor. 

JUNE. 

Statbs  Mbbtinos.— The  president  informed 
the  Stetes  that  he  had  received  another  letter  from 
the  French  minister  of  the  interior,  recommend- 
ing them  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  oyster  dredg- 
ing on  Sundays.  He  next  submitted  sn  Order 
in  Council,  enclosing  a  petition  and  an  affictekvit. 
on  the  part  of  Judge  De  Ste.  Croix,  against  the 
act  of  the  Stetes  of  the  3rd  May  last,  naming:  a 
committee  to  take  his  conduct  into  consideration  j 
also  a  protest  against  the  said  act  by  the  members 
of  the  minority.  Thirdly,  he  called  on  the  Staten 
to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral's projet  de  loi  in  criminal  cases. 

The  Commit  au  gr^'e  next  read  a  pn^fei  de  loi 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  harbonrs^ 
which  subjected  every  fishing  boat  from  Jersey, 
found  dredging  or  fishing  on  a  Sunday,  to  a  fine 
of  ^10.    Lodged  au  Qr^jfe. 

The  attorney  general  then  read  the  order  in 
oouocil  which  commanded  that  all  further  pro- 
ceedings be  suspended  in  the  affairof  Jodgre  de 
Ste.  Croix,  and  ordered  the  States  to  answer  tbe 
petition,  the  affidavit,  and  the  protest.  On  Oiis 
Constable  Oodfray  moved  that  the  report  of  tlie 
committee  be  read.  To  this  Constable  Perrot  ob- 
Jected,  as  this  would  amount  to  a  disobedience  oi 
the  order  in  council.  A  long  debate  ensued, 
when  the  motion  of  Constable  Godfrey  was  car- 
ried by  a  mi^rity  of  four,  and  the  report  was 
read.  The  same  committee  that  drew  np  the  re- 
port, was  then  directed  to  prepare  an  answer  to 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

Consteble  Godfray  lodged  a  proposition  oai 
Qreffe,  to  the  eflbct  that  all^ubUc  fanctionariefl 
should  make  their  public  declaration  immediately 
after  being  sworn  in,  on  pain  of  dismissal.  He 
also  urged  the  necessity  of  makinir  >^  "Up  ^  tbe 
Greve  d'Axette.  A  committee  was  appointed  on 
these  sttfajecto. 

Hie  discussion  on  the  criminal  law  was  re^ 
sumed.  Tbe  principal  alteration  made  was  in 
article  17»  where,  instead  of  police  officers  alone 
being  bound  to  summon  witoesses  to  I4>peaii 
before  the  Royal  Court  to  snbstantlato  the  erU 
dence,  after  the  seixure  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
poUee,  the  words  jyo/fce  officen  were  changed  into 
police  qffleera  or  prev6te  du  rei,  (officers  of  tbe 
Royal  Court  who  carry  petty  summonses,)  tbua 
leaving  it  at  the  option  of  the  constables  to  have 
witoesses  warned  either  by  their  own  officers  ot 
the  prevote.  The  States  then  proceeded  to  arti- 
cle 44,  and  adjourned. 

At  ttie  next  meeting,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
tower  near  Mount  Orgueil  castle.— An  order  in 
council  was  then  read  commanding  the  States  to 
register  an  order  in  council  for  the  better  managv. 
ment  of  the  customs.     Referred  to  the  Com- 
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matt  of  kBboazs.-~Ilie  attorney  general  then 
:ti<  aaoiber  onier,  eiijoining  the  States  to  paas  a 
:» \sj  vUdi  British  TesaeU  shall  only  pay  in 
itae  the  «ne  harbofor  does  In  the  island,  as  Jer- 
fTf  Toseb.  Beferred  to  the  committee  of  har- 
ton.— Hie  answer  of  the  committee,  appointed 
if  tte  Strtet*  to  draw  op  an  answer  to  the  lords 
i/taeeooocil,  in  the  aibdr  of  Judge  De  Ste.  Croix, 
wi»  Tead.  Constable  Perrot  moved  that  it  b? 
ktfgcd  aa  Qreffe.  Negatiyed.  Oonstahle  Godfiray 
fTDpcteed  that  that  init  d  the  answer  which 
:liff«d  Ste.  Croix  with  intendmg  io  addperjurp 
!9  frad  be  omitted.  Objected  to  by  Constable 
Peiat,«ko  insisted  on  all,  or  nothing.  Resoly- 
d  ti^  die  words  do  remain.  The  several  para- 
gnr^lt&viBgbeen  adopted  one  by  one,  it  was 
got  irtauned  that  the  •<  answer'*  be  transmitted 
sscaoKiL  For  the  affirmative,  13;  for  lodging 
i  n  Gnfe,  4 :  7  votes  withheld.  On  this  Consta- 
btt  Goitaj  moved  that  every  member  be  oom- 
pded  to  vote :  on  a  division,  1 1  voted  with 
Go^aj,  1 1  against  him.  The  president  gave  his 
aitisg  vote  in  his  fiavonr.  when  fifteen  voted  for 
tnaaiittiiiglhe  answer  to  council,  and  were  op. 
INKd  by  nine.  Constable  Godfray  then  proposed 
tkttke  expense  of  the  legal  proceeding  be  paid 
(•at  of  tbe  public  money,  lids  was  vigorously 
'iyfosei  bf  Oanstable  Perrot,  but  he  was  left  in  a 

CxiaiyAi  Law  Discussion  Rksumbd. — In 
vtdc  45,  the  following  alteration  took  place. 
laatead  ct  "the  Greffier  shall  take  a  note  of  the 
ii^^wm,**  the  words.  "  the  court  shall  order 
i^i  1cpo«it»iQS  to  be  taken.**  were  substituted; 
'lii  rtHetfing  the  Greffier,  and  appointing  no 
:.7-<(»a2ble  or  definite  person.^In  the  article 
vtfdi  refenred  to  the  halberdiers.  Constable  God- 
frjr  f3T)poa«d  that  the  words  **  Orande  Enquete** 
te  ;!no^  into  *'  Jury  ;**  but  the  States  decided 
fiit,  as  tJie  persons  who  owed  halberds,  had  re- 
cmed  land  ss  a  compensation  for  that  duty,  and 
•ce  booiid  to  attend  the  Orandes  EnquetesCOrand 
Jciiss;  the  alteration  should  not  be  made.  There 
*re  18  members  agadnst,  and  8  for.  Constable 
tiotf^r's  proposition. — The  next  article,  which 
m  adopted  unanimously,  charged  **  the  bailiff 
^  na  op  the  caae  to  the  jury,  and  to  oommept 
«t&eproo6  fior  or  against  the  accused.**  Mr. 
dot^r  proposed  an  amendment  to  another  artl- 
de  to  the  efltet  **  that  the  prisoner's  counsel 
4Rdd  always  have  the  righl  of  addressiog  the 
ovtlasL**  Centenier  Ching  proposed  Constable 
PeroCiaaiendment,  which,  instead  of  allowing 
Cs  ta^tf  vlseonnt  to  remain  with  the  Jury  in 
i^  oosKilting  room,  was  thus  worded :  *'  the 
^Kftj  viBcooot  shall  lead  the  jury  to  their  con- 
I  j^ttof  roam,  and  there  remit  them  the  documents 
itj^Tt  to  the  case,  when  he  shall  retire  and  al- 
^'^  so  oae  to  commonicate  with  them.**  Passed 
•■■MiiiiMmily.^Mr.  Oodfray  then  projKMsed  Ln 
^t:La  irtidle.  that  *'  if  the  majority  of  jurymen 
-tire  thattiiere  are  extenuating  eircumaianceg, 
^*  It  to  be  stated  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury ;  in 
^  ease,  the  court  will  award  a  punishment 
■^tnor  to  that  which  the  accused  would  have 
•"^vnA  a  he  were  found  guilty  of  the  charge, 
«ttost  eitenoatinff  circumstances.*'— On  ttie 
pr^ositiQa  of  Mr.  Godfiray,  the  following  was 
^?t«ii:  '*  hi  all  cases,  where  the  pain  of  death 
^  been  prooonnced,  the  whole  of  the  documents 
^  be  fonrazded  to  his  MiO^sty  in  council  j  and 
%« KBteaoe  not  to  be  put  into  execution  until 
Hi  pLeasore  of  his  MflOesty  be  known.**  Mr. 
^lo&nj  proposed  a<9  an  amendment  to  article  57, 
"Ika  the  judges  Tolnntarily  absent  at  the 
vczes,  than  pay  the  same  fine  as  the  jurymen, 
<3  pcosd*.  Carried  by  14  to  19.  All  the  jurats 
r^^tated  against  this  as  an  indignity,  as  a  fine 
*^  a  judge  would  be  an  insiUt.  Mr.  Godltay, 
-^rrer,  persisted ;  but  on  taking  the  votes  a 
)f>aMl  tiaw,  the  former  decision  was  reversed. 
-V  States  then   a4K>urned,   after  having  pro. 

Tv-lcd  as  Itf  as  article  57  of  the  pnyet  de  hi. 


RoTAL  Court.— Francis  CaiUot  was  presented, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Msry  Jane  Williams  j 
chose  Advocate  Godfirey  as  his  Counsel.— In  the 
action  of  Rafter  versus  Giflhrd,  for  libel,  the  plain* 
tiff  was  sent  back  to  amend  his  action,  because 
the  letter  d,  in  the  word  advertisement,  in  which 
the  imputed  libel  was  contained,  was  omitted. 
-.The  mutiny  act  was  registered.— An  act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  customs  was  referred  to  the 
States.— Philip  Le  Sauteur  entered  an  fiction 
against  Constable  Perrot,  and  Mr.  Bab^  late 
governor  of  the  goal.— It  was  argued  on  demurrer, 
that  the  action  was  badly  entered,  as  the  two 
defendants  were  oopjoined,  whereas  a  separate 
action  ought  to  have  been  entered  against  each. 
The  court  admitted  the  demurrer,  and  Le  Sauteur 
was  sent  back  to  amend  his  action.— Mr.  Le  Cfas 
was  condemned  to  pay  Mr.  Rafter  ten  pounds 
damages  for  libel. 

OrriciAL  Appointmbnts. — Mr.  Abraham  de  la 
Mare,  who  was  sworn  into  the  ofllce  of  centenier 
for  the  parish  of  St  Clement's,  on  the  igth  of 
October,  1833,  was  declared  dSmiulonaire,  and  a 
new  election  ordered. 

MiscsLLANKous.— A  king's  plate  for  the  Jeney 
races  granted  by  his  Majesty. — ^The  schooner 
Mastery,  of  1S6  tons,  was  launched  from  the 
building  vard  of  Messrs.  George  Deslandes  and 
Sons.— John  Guille,Esq,  Lieut.  Bailiff  of  Guernsey, 
presented  two  pieces  of  i>late  to  Thomas  Le  Breton 
and  John  Le  Couteur,  esqs.  voted  to  them  by  the 
States  of  Guernsey,  for  their  zealous  and  able 
exertions  on  the  com  queation. 

JULY. 

States  MssTtNOs.- The  president  informed 
the  States  that  he  had  convened  the  present 
meeting  for  the  following  purposes.  To  consider 
an  order  in  council  founded  on  the  petition  of 
Constable  Perrot  and  others,  protesting  against 
changing  the  mode  of  rating  from  one-half  to  one- 
sixth.  To  hear  the  report  of  their  committee  on 
another  order  in  council  for  the  better  manage" 
ment  of  the  customs.  To  decide  on  mattera 
concerning  the  oyster  fishery  on  the  adjacent 
coast  of  France,  To  continue  the  discussion  on 
the  criminal  law.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  fishery  on 
Sundays. 

On  the  first  point.  Constable  Godfiray  moved 
that  iJ^e  order  in  council,  and  the  petition  of 
Constable  Perrot,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
named  on  the  uth  of  January  last.  After  some 
debate,  this  point  was  carried. 

The  attorney  general  then  read  the  report  of 
the  commUtee,  in  answer  to  the  act  which  was 
ordered  to  be  registered  "  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  customs.'*  Constable  Perrot  proposed 
that  the  order  in  council  be  lodged  au  Greflte; 
but  the  proposition  of  Constable  Godfhty,  that  it 
be  adopted  and  transmitted  to  council,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  affUr  of  the  oyster  fishery  was  refierred  to 
the  committee  of  barboura,  who  were  authorized 
to  ask  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

The  prt^et  deloi  to  prevent  fishing  on  Sundays 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  projet  deloi  on 
pilotage  was  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  the 
most  important  of  which  was,  that  the  eighth 
article,  which  referred  any  difliculty  arising  out 
of  the  law  to  five  arbitratora,  was  expunged. 

The  States  next  adopted  a  proposition,  formeriy 
made  by  Constable  Godfray,  to  diminish  the 
expenses  in  dicreta. 

The  President  laid  before  the  States  a  volumi- 
nous correspondence  between  the  French  and 
English  governments  on  the  question  of  the 
oyster  fishery,  in  order  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
two  nations.  The  Fronch  named  certain  spots  in 
which  they  would  concede  the  right  of  dredging, 
but  it  appeared  that  there  were  no  oysters  in  those 
places,  particularly  St.  Germain's  bay.  The  States 
unanimously  decided,  that  they  could  not  accept 
the  juropoaal  of  the  French  government,  and 
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referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  committee,  who 
were  authorized  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the 
British  government,  and  submit  it  to  the  States; 
•o  that  the  British  goyernmcnt  may  protect  the 
fishery  in  the  extension  of  the  provisional  limits 
agreed  to  in  18S4. 

Constable  Perrot  proposed  that  the  States  should 
grant  the  several  sums,  collected  firom  the  town 
licenoea,  to  light  the  town  with  gaa  for  three 
yearfl^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duprd  proposed  an 
amendment,  that  the  sums  collected  for  licences 
in  the  country  parishes  should  be  applied  as 
heretofore,  to  the  use  of  those  parishes,  and  if 
any  surplus  remained  over  such  ordinary  expenses 
that  it  be  applied  to  purchase  land  in  different 
convenient  »pot8,  whereon  to  deposit  stones  for 
the  roads.  Both  the  proposition  and  amendment 
were  lost,  and  the  contract  for  lighting  the  town 
with  gaa  was  limited  to  one  year. 

Pabochial  Mbstinos.— a  meeting  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour's  was  held,  to 
adopt  measures  for  ensuring  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hammond  as  constable,  on  the  vacancy  which 
would  take  place  on  the  S7th  August.     ' 

CoMMiTTBR  OP  HABBovas.— It  WBS  decided 
that  the  Harbour  Master's  dues  shodld  be  assesed 
on  the  following  scale :  All  vessels  or  boats 
coming  to  the  island  are  to  pay  as  a  salary  to 
the  Harbour  Masters,  Directors,  and  authorities, 
every  boat  of  twenty-four  tons  and  under,  two 
shillings  ;  and  all  vessels  above  twenty.four 
tons,  one  penny  per  ton.  For  anchorage  and 
quarantine  dues,  all  vessels  or  boats  coming 
into  the  harbour  or  roads,  are  to  pay  each  voyage 
the  following  sums :  those  in  the  coasting  trade, 
four  pence  per  ton ;  and  those  which  do  not 
come  into  the  harbour  or  roads  of  the  island 
more  than  six  times  a  year,  sixpence  per  ton, 
according  to  their  register.  The  following  are 
exempt  from  payment,  ist.  His  Me^esty's  ves- 
sels.  2nd.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht 
Club.  8rd.  Vraicking  boats,  and  undecked 
fishing  boats.  4th.  All  vessels  coming  to  an 
anchor  in  the  roads  for  orders,  or  putting  back 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  running  in  for  shelter, 
provided  they  neither  land  goods  nor  passengers, 
nor  take  in  any  thing  but  provisions  for  the  crew. 

Chambbb  of  Com mbbcb.— Some  of  the  mem. 
bers  proposed  to  purchase  a  set  of  maps  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms,  similar  to  those  used  at  Lloyd's,  but 
this  matter  was  postponed.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  committee  of  the  chamber  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  harbour  dues  and 
harbour  master's  fees,  and  draw  up  a  report.  And 
further  that  the  same  committee  should  draw  up 
a  petition,  praying  the  States  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  safety  and  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
St  Helier*s.  It  was  then  proposed  that  stepa 
should  be  Uken  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  but  this  subject  was 
deferred.  The  chamber  committee  were  then 
authorised  to  have  the  rooms  lighted  with  gas, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  suitable  chandeliers. 

Oppicial  Appointmbnts.— Ensign  John  Che- 
valier to  be  Lieutenant,  St.  Lawrence  Battalion, 
4th  regiment,  dated  9th  July,  1830.  John  Le 
Chapelain,  gentleman,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Cheva. 
lier,  same  date. 

MiscBLLANBous.— The  Dean  of  Jersey  gave 
jtfsoo  to  All  Saints  chapel,  in  addition  to  a  former 
present  of  ^lOO.— A  cabbage  was  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society,  weighing  i6|  lb.  and 
measuring  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.— The 
celebrated  Marshall  Grouchy,  and  the  famous 
polar  navigator,  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  paid  a 
visit  to  Jersey. 

AUGUST. 

Statbb  Mbbtinos.— The  President  stated  that 
his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  had 
received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  Lady  De  Saumarex,  steamer. 


complained  that  the  hartMor  dues  were  still  to< 
high.  This  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee  of  harbours,  and  their  report  was  now 
read.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  Constable 
Perrot  and  Godfiray,  and  Judge  Nicolle  took  part 
Constable  Perrot  proposed  that  the  committei 
take  into  consideration  the  complaint  of  tfa< 
proprietors  of  the  Lady  de  Saumarez,  and  report, 
thereon.    Unanimously  adopted. 

The  States,  on  the  proposition  of  Constable 
Godfray,  named  a  committee  to  revise  the  regnla 
tions  of  the  impdt. 

The  fine  to  be  levied  on  witnesses,  warned  to 
attend,  and  not  appearing,  in  crimiuai  ca»ea,  was 
reduced  from  j^io  to  i^s. 

Ten  pounds  per  annum  were  granted  to  the 
Gorey  National  School. 

The  solicitor  general's  new  criminal  law  bill, 
as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins  on  the  state 
of  the  public  prison  was  read.  It  recommended 
Uie  building  of  a  house  of  correction  out  of  the 
insular  revenue,  in  conformity  with  an  order  in 
council  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
paying  for  the  same  in  the  years  1837  ajid  1838, 
altogether  the  sum  of  i^S.OOO.  He  ftirther  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  jf600  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment,  one  half  to 
be  paid  by  the  king's  revenue,  the  other  half  by  the 
island  revenue.  After  a  long  debate,  the  States 
decided  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  committee  of 
the  prison,  who  were  authorised  to  procure  all 
the  documents  which  tended  to  prove  that  the 
governor  had  always  kept  the  prisoners  on  part 
of  the  money  collected  for  his  revenue ;  and  also 
to  print  300  copies  of  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins's  report. 
Judge  Le  Couteur  lodged  a  petition  au  Greffe, 
praying  that  the  States  would  grant  the  sura  of 
^25  per  annum,  to  be  given  to  the  persons 
breeding  the  best  Jersey  horse  or  mare. 

Constable  Godfray  proposed,  that  as  there  were 
bathing  machines  in  St.  Aubln's  Bay,  persons 
found  bathing  between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  from  Castle 
Bridge  to  the  first  tower,  be  condemned  to  pay  ^s. 
Lodged  au  Grefl^. 

Constable  Godfray  next  lodged  a  proposition  an 
Greffe,  to  inquire  whether  the  sale  of  Guernsey 
lottery  tickets  was  to  be  encouraged,  or  whether 
a  local  lottery  should  not  be  established  in  the 
island. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  oyster 
fishery  was  read,  and  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  States.  The  president  was  requested  to 
address  it  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  order 
that  it  mig^t  be  transmitted  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

RovAL  CouBT.— John  Le  Couteur  and  Charles 
Arthur,  esq.  were  both  sworn  in  }  the  former  as 
constable,  the  latter  as  centenier,  of  St.  Mary's 
parish.  They  immediately  made  the  declaration 
required  by  law.— An  Impoitant  case  was  decided 
declaring  that  persons  who  have  been  condemned 
by  an  English  tribunal,  are  amenable  before  the 
bar  of  the  royal  court.  It  was  the  case  of  Tucker, 
attorney  of  Gaylor  and  wife,  versus  Opey,  wife, 
and  son,  for  an  assault,  the  defendants  having 
been  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
pay  the  plaintiflKi  j^iOO  damages  and  jf45  lOs. 
expenses.— The  Attorney  General  read  an  order 
in  council,  sanctioning  the  Act  of  the  States  nf 
the  4th  July,  respecting  the  harbour  dues  to  be 
paid  by  English  vessels. 

MiscKLLANBOus. — Sir  Nlcholss  Conyngham  Hn- 
dal.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  visited  Jersey.— The  races 
came  off  on  the  sands  at  Greve  d'Azctte.— Death 
of  Mrs.  Anthoine,  accidentally  poisoned,  by  drink, 
ing  perry  from  a  stone  bottle  impr^^ated  with 
arsenic,  but  the  coroner's  inquest  did  not  attach 
blame  to  anv  one.— The  beautifvil  cosmorama  of 
Signor  Lecchi  was  exhibited  during  this  month.— 
The  Atalanta,  steamer,  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Jersey  on  Wednesday  the  S4th  Augutt. 
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Statb  Iftsmi M.>-The  Presldeot  aaid  that  be 
M  cmfcMd  ttw  Stateft  for  the  porpofle  of 
i^BJBiof  totfacm  the  report  of  the  committee 
MMi  il  their  last  BittioK,  to  ezMOine  the  books 
cf  te  iscoti,  sad  revise  Uie  law  on  the  imp6t. 

IrOodfrtyattriboted  the  deficiencies  of  Mr. 
iteMdtotke  BCfUffeoGC  of  Mr.  Edward  NicoUe, 
jaa.  one  of  the  reoeiyers  of  the  impdt*  and 
iMuaeiidcd  tibat  he  be  dlamltwfd  from  offloe. 
:f^  Le  Cbatcor  opposed  Mr.  Godfray,  and 
^tred  w  an  amendment  that  a  copy  of  the  report 
^decoanuttee  be  given  to  Mr.  Nioolle.  that  he 
;^thaTe  CTcry  U^x  chance  of  Ylndicatinr  his 
rbandcr.  Ibis  was  moat  vehementty  resisted 
.T  Mr.  6od6a7,  bot  the  amendment  was  carried 

Soru  CovKT.^'nie  attomey-ffeneral  asked 
•m  Mom.  P.  Manger,  J.  Le  Qneane,  and  P. 
TDqoe,  be  nram  in  as  vingteniers  for  the  parish 
cfStHdio^  Tooqne  took  the  office;  Manger 
makMBt:  Adrocate  Godfray,  for  Le  Qnesne, 
•■(  his  dkat  was  abaent  from  the  island  during 
n  aooiiM  ia  the  year,  and  objected  to  serre. 
lbs  piet  ms  held  bad  by  tiie  attorney' general, 
nceooit  decided  that  the  parish  meeting  shonld 
Eike  a  Moad  choice,  and  if  Le  Quesne  was  again 
dRttd,  diej  voold  compel  him  to  serre. 
Pnodi  CaiDot  was  tried  before  the  petty  jory 
•i  SL  Hdio'i  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Jane 
fliaan,  oo  the  aoth  of  May  last.  Found  more 
svltr  thaa  ittBOoent.  AdTocate  Godftmy,  the 
^rsnas's  cooDsd,  demanded  an  appeal  to  the 
uaA,  iw7,  wUdk  was  granted.  The  grand 
;«T,  eoa^llag  of  M  members,  were  divided  in 
•wsn*  Ibey  were  called  npon  separately  to 
Eh  ethdr  sentence.  Twenty  were  for  a  verdict 
i  "  won  goaty  than  innocent  ;'*  but  four  wished 
'vquGffthii,  by  addinir  "  whilst  in  a  sUte  of 
aoialdaaagcment.*'  As  the  law  of  the  island 
n^a  fre  dissentients  to  carry  their  point,  the 
m<6ct  of  the  twenty  was  of  course  received.  On 
■bckttetttoncy-general  demanded  that  sentence 
^tatkbepnmooaced.  Advocate  Oodfraythen 
iteed  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  tkiat  the  court 
«nU  reeonuaeod  his  client  as  a  fit  subject  for  the 
1^  nercr.  On  this  the  Jurats  retired  for  a  few 
sables,  tad,  oo  their  return,  the  bailiffinformed 
Itr.Godfray  that  the  oooxt  decUned  to  give  the 
n^Msted  reeommendatloa  ;  but  that  Caillot 
•nid  be  allowed  three  weeks  to  take  what  atepa 
^m  Us  friends  might  think  proper  to  petition 
^  X listy  on  the  subject.  The  ballilT  then  put 
ei  his  lut  lad  pMsed  sentence  of  death. 
At  the  nextiitting.  Judge  Le  Couteur  presented 
tte'MaCntea hil&e  St.  Saviour's  election,  from 
^^itiVpflared  that  John  Hammond,  esq.  had 
''xaati  w  votes,  and  Mr.  Abaham  AuUn,  70 
iico.  T%e  attoniey-general  then  rquested  the 
onrt  to  Mtiainirter  the  customary  oath  to  Mr. 
J«»>a<l«as  constable  of  the  said  parish.  On 
wAahin  presented  a  remonstrance  accusing  his 
nKpitttv  of  bribery  and  threats.  The  court 
'fteadthorHDonstiance  to  beaignifled  to  Mr. 
Bfnood,  that  he  might  reply  to  it. 
J^*AUsa  99  CoiiiiBacs.->The  President  stated 
«t  •  prapositkm  had  beeiT  made  some  time  since 
*pMo  the  Blatoa  for  the  improvement  of  the 
■w.aodtoievlaethepoirt  chargea  and  fees, 
l^^aAoar  masters.  This  matter  had  been 
^v^toa  committee,  and  he  now  handed  in 
«<ff  report.  It  diowed  an  immense  increase  in 
l^ntBcaadlfaas  established  the  necessity  of  a 
*f«r  pot  In  1891,  tonnage  was  I0,18S  tons, 
>^ttias  it  amounted  to  as.MO,  native  ships. 
I*  QtoBil  tnde  had  increased  In  proportion. 
><«l.i|4UtDns  oL  English  and  Foreign  ves. 
^ndantved  at  St  Heller's:  in  1836,  it  amount. 
2*  '•)W.  This  report  was  accepted  by  a 
J^imarttr,  and  it  was  decided  to  petition  the 

J^*5?»«»t  then  infonned  the  meeting  that 
«  Wfli  Pvfianeat  h«l  lately  passed,  of  which 


he  read  an  extract,  stating  that  the  Channel 
lalands  were  permitted  to  import  into  the  British 
possession  in  North  Americs,  in  British  ehips,  all 
goods,  provisions,  and  articles  necessary  for  the 
fisheries,  excepting  ardent  spirits.  They  were  in- 
debted, for  thto  permission  to  Thomas  Le  Breton, 
esq.  who  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  for  his  exertions. 

MiscKLLAKTBous.— The  third  anniversary  of  the 
Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Soci^  was 
held. — A  fine  brig  of  1 30  tons  was  launched  at  St. 
Aubin's,  from  the  yard  of  Mr.  A.  Du  Val.— The 
cutter  Gulnare.  Plymouth  trader,  was  vrrecked 
near  to  St.  Brelade*s  Bay.  There  were  forty-one 
persons  onboard,  all  of  whom  were  saved.— Sir 
Robert  Peel  landed  for  a  few  hours  in  Jersey, 
and  proceeded  to  France. 

OCTOBER. 

Statss  MKKTiNos.—The  President  informed 
the  States  that  he  had  convened  them  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  prison,  in  answer 
to  Lord  John  Russeirs  letter;  and  sImo  the  report 
of  the  committee  touching  the  importers  of  Jersey 
com  into  the  mother  country.  He  also  submitted 
Mr.  NicoUe's  answer,  in  the  affidr  of  the  imp6t. 
The  two  first  reports  were  lodged  an  greife,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.— In  reference  to  the  agency 
of  the  impAt,  constable  Perrot  proposed  to  refer 
the  whole  of  the  documents,  tojgether  with  Mr. 
NicoUe's  reply,  to  the  assembly  of  the  adminis- 
trators  of  the  Impdt.  Constable  Godfray  proposed 
that  the  States  should  decide,  whether  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  recommend  the  assembly  of  the 
Governor,  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  to  dismiss  the  pre  • 
sent  agent,  Mr.  NicoUe,  and  to  ascertain  the 
precise  quantity  of  sidrita  remaining  unsold  in 
the  island.  A  very  coarse  and  vulgar  debate 
ensued,  and  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Godfray 
was  most  disgusting,  both  towards  Judge  Ni- 
coUe, the  fttther  of  the  gentleman  inculpated, 
and  towards  Judge  Le  Couteur,  who  gave  this 
pretended  patriot  a  most  dignified  reprimand. 
On  a  division,  Mr.  6odfray*s  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four. 

The  President  Informed  the  States  that  he  had 
convened  them  to  discuss,  first,  the'projet  de  lot 
of  the  goal  committee  i  secondly,  that  of  the 
committee  touching  the  com  question ;  and  third- 
ly, to  terminate  the  discussion  of  the  soUcitor 
general's  criminal  law  biU  In  its  amended  form. 

He  then  steted  that  a  petition  had  been  lodged 
at  oouncU  by  Messrs.  Gould,  Bisson,  and  Hubert, 
complaining  of  the  act  of  the  States  passed  on  the 
83rd  July,  1838,  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  drain 
of  St.  HeUer*s  was  constructed.  Tlie  petitioners 
affirmed  that  the  foundations  of  their  houses 
were  so  injured,  as  to  be  untenantable.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  the  drain  committee,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  an  answer. 

Judge  Le  Quesne  presented  a  petition  frtun 
several  merchants,  praying  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  harbour  of  St  HeUer's.  The  States  decided 
unanimously,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  solicitor 
general,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  harbours,  with  authority  to  draw 
up  a  plan. 

Judge  Le  Quesne  presented  another  petition 
from  John  Benest,  agent  for  the  Atalanta  and 
Ariadne  steamers,  complaining  that  the  harbour 
dues  on  those  vessels  were  enormous.  Lodged  au 
Grefie. 

Judge  Le  Quesne  then  moved  that  the  States 
should  grant  the  prayer  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Helgreen's 
petition  to  be  naturaUzed,  which  had  been  lodged 
at  the  Greffe  in  July  last.  This  was  carried  with 
only  the  dissenting  voice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dupr^, 
who  founded  his  opposition  on  the  circumstance 
of.Mr.  Helgreen  not  having  produced  a  certificate 
from  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  stet- 
ing  that  he  had  taken  the  communion  according 
to  the  rites  of  that  church. 

Constable  Godfray  proposed  that  the  committee 
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of  t1i6  impdt  be  anthorlted  to  examine  the  late 
ageDt*8  books,  and  priddpally  Mr.  WhltfleM'a 
accoant.  In  order  that  an  official  statement  mi^t 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney  general. 
Opposed  by  Constable  Perrot,  but  carried  by  a 
m^ority  of  Totee. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  widen  the  road  called 
Les  Charrieres,  and  to  estimate  the  expense  of 
maUiw  a  road  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Ouen,  and  St.  Brelade,  commencing  at  L*Eta- 
querel  tower,  and  ending  at  the'  military  road  of 
La  Pulaote.  lliese  measures  were  lefened  to  a 
committee. 

The  account  of  the  committee  for  the  defence 
ofthe  island  was  approved  of.  From  that  doea. 
ment  it  appeared  that  the  debt  of  the  island,  op  to 
December,  1835,  was  dfAJ^VJ*  18s.  4d. 

The  regulations  on  the  com  law  were  refierred 
to  a  committee. 

RoTAi.  Couar.— Vantier,  Osborne,  De  Garli, 
and  Smith,  four  notorious  burglars,  were  senten- 
ced to  be  transported  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty 
in  council  might  deem  fit^Thomas  Duhamel, 
was  sworn  in  as  principal  agent  of  the  Impdt  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Edward  NicoUe,  Jun.  and  Messrs. 
Le  Qeyt  and  Dean  also  took  the  oatii  as  the  other 
two  agents.— David,  alias  Chatelier,  and  Chapotte, 
two  Frenchmen,  were  charged  by  Constable 
Perrot  with  having  forged  certain  one  pound 
notes  of  the  Messrs.  Oodfktiy's  Bank.  They  were 
remanded  to  prison,  and  the  attorney  general 
ordered  to  prosecute  them.— The  commuted 
sentence  on  (>dllot  was  read  to  him,  by  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  instead 
of  suffering  the  penalty  of  death  awarded  by  the 
royal  court  of  Jersey. 

MiscKLLANsoos.— Mr.  Davies  opened  his  musi- 
cal circulating  library.  —  Mr.  Edward  Esnouf 
launched  a  brig  of  lis  tons  on  rollers,  in  Uiree 
hours  and  a  half.  Twenty  years  agone,  this 
would  have  occupied  two  days.— Lady  de  Veulle 
was  confined  of  a  daughter. 

NOVEMBER. 

RoTAL  Court. — Chatelier  and  Chapotte  were 
tried  before  ,the  petty  Jury  of  St.  Helier*s  for 
forgery.  Chatelier  was  found  guilty,  and  appeal- 
ed to  the  grande  enquete,  Chapotte  was  acquit- 
ted.—Francis  Le  Sueur,  Daniel  Hue,  and  Daniel 
Amy,  were  severally  condemned  in  the  penalty  of 
jtfSOO,  by  virtue  of  the  QSud  clause  of  ui  act  of 
parliament,  dated  the  i6th  October,  1833,  they 
having  falsified  an  aflKdavit,  relative  to  the 
exportation  of  corn.  Le  Sueur  having  denied  the 
charge,  the  case  was  sent  to  proof.  The  two 
others  were  condemned  by  default— The  attorney 
general  actioned  Mr.  Edward  NicoUe,  ex-agent 
of  the  ImpAt  to  pay  the  sum  of  j^i170.  t9e.  94d. 
British,  being  Uie  amount  of  duty  on  wines  and 
spirits  said  to  be  due  by  Mr.  Whitfield.  The  court 
discharged  Mr.  Nicolle  from  all  responsibility,  on 
which  the  attorney  general  appealed  to  a  full 
court.— The  attorney  general  read  letters  fh>m 
Lord  John  Russel,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  sentence  of  death  pronotinced  on  Caillot  be 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life — and  that 
Osborne,  De  Garis,  Vautier,  Smith,  and  Perring, 
be  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  hulks,  preparatory  to 
their  traxisportation.— The  following  public  offi- 
cers were  sworn  in:  Mr.  Thomas  Oallichan, 
constable  of  Trinity  parish  }  Mr  Philip  Duheaume, 
constable  of  St  Oaen's ;  Mr.  Thomas  Payn, 
centenier  of  Grouville;  and  Mr.  Edward  Le 
Comu,  centenier  of  St.  Saviour's.- The  cause  of 
Messrs.  Hoe  and  Amy  was  heard,  and  sent  to  proof, 
they  being  accused  of  fraudulently  altering  com 
certificates. 

Public  MKBTtNoa.— About  three  hundred  elec- 
tors of  St.  Helier's  parish  held  a  meeting  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  centenier, 
to  replace  Mr.  Ching,  whose  term  of  service 
expires  on  the  Sth   of  December.     Constable 


PerrAt  requested  Mr.  Chlng  to  be  r«.clected, 
which  that  gentleman  declined.  He  was  tben 
requested  to  nominate  his  successor,  wliexs  tie 
named  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  it  was  ananfmoaslT 
resolved  to  use  every  exertion  to  enmire  bis 
return. 

MiscsLLANBOvs.  — The  lieutenant  tmllHT  l>e 
Carteret  resigned  office,  on  the  plea  of  in  healtb. 
— The  cutter  Echo  was  wrecked  near  tlie 
Corblire  i  crew  saved.— Died  at  the  age  of  84,  tbe 
Abb<  Le  Qnedois,  ofliclating  minister  of  tfte 
French  Roman  Catholic  diapel,  in  Jersey.  He 
was  the  only  remaining  ecclesiastic  of  all  ttiose 
who  had  emigrated  from  France  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1789.    He  arrived  In  Jersey  in  1792. 

DECEMBER. 

Statbs  Mbbtinos.— The  solicltor-genend  reskd 
a  letter  fh>m  Lord  John  Russell,  addressed  to  ttie 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  prison.  Hla  loFdehlp 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  States,  as  to  tite  imr> 
ment  of  half  the  exjienses  for  building  a  house  of 
correction,  and  maintaining  prisoners  in  k*lo1  : 
but  he  objected  to  the  governor's  contributing  a 
farthing  for  the  salary  of  the  public  executioner, 
or  for  the  transportation  of  fdons  from  the  iaJsuid . 
His  lordship  also  stated,  that  in  the  formation  of 
a  committee,  the  States  should  appoint  three 
members,  and  the  Government /o«r. 

The  constable  of  St  Helier's  proposed  tbat  this 
letter  be  lodged  at  the  Greffb.  Judge  Bertram 
moved  that  it  be  immediately  taken  into  const. 
deration.  A  long  debate  ensued,  alter  'wliich  it 
was  resolved,  by  a  great  majority,  that  tlie  States 
ought  to  appoint  four  members  on  the  committee, 
or  as  many  as  the  Government  might  nominate : 
and  it  was  also  decided,  by  a  great  majority,  tbat 
the  States  would  neither  pay  the  wa^es  of  the 
public  executioner,  nor  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  transportation  of  prisoners  from  Jeraey  to 
England. 

Constable  Godfray  then  complained  of  the  fre. 
quent  absence  of  the  Jura<a  from  their  Judicial 
duties,  and  observed  that  Judges  Benest  smd 
D'Auvergnehad  declared  that  they  would  never 
again  attend  the  States  or  the  court :  he  f^arth<»r 
remarked,  that  Judge  De  Carteret  had  tauritly 
announced  the  same  determination,  by  having- 
resigned  the  office  of  lieutenant-bailiflT,  on  aur- 
oount  of  age  and  infirmity.  He,  therefore,  pro> 
posed  that  his  Msjesty  be  petitioned  to  allow  tliem 
to  retire  fh)m  the  bench,  if  that  was  really  tlieir 
wish.  Ttie  solicitor-general  supported  Mr.  God. 
fray,  declaring  thai  the  d^leutif  0/ proeurimg-  a 
full  court  woM  90  great,  that  no  more  tham  tatro 
appeal  caeee  had  been  heard  during  thi*  teras.  It 
was  opposed,  as  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the 
three  magistrates  j  on  which  Mr.  Godf^y  pro. 
posed  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  write  to  j 
them,  to  ascertain  their  real  sentiments,  and  tfaia 
was  ultimately  carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen 
to  eleven.  The  meeting  was  then  postponed  tiJl 
the  following  Monday,  when  the  answer  of  the  j 
gaol  committee  to  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  ^raa  I 
read,  and  being  approved  of,  thedeik  of  the  oonzl^ 
was  ordered  to  transmit  it  to  Lord  Bereafbnl^  the 
governor  of  Jersey.  j 

The  next  question  discussed,  rdated  to  th« 
buteher*s  stalls,  on  which  Constable  Le  Cooteor 
moved  that  the  stalls  be  let  out  for  five  instead  oC 
three  years,  which  was  carried  by  16  to  10.  But 
the  old  butehers'  stalls  and  slaughter  houses  'were 
excepted. — December  t9th.  T^e  butehers  'werer 
ordered  in  future  to  kill  their  cattle  in  the  new 
slaughter  house  on  the  quays.  Tlie  Frenclt 
traders  are  hereafter  to  sell  their  provisions  in 
the  new  cattle  market,  and  cattle  in  the  old  fair. 
A  petition  signed  by  the  inhabitante  of  Trinity, 
St.  Martinis,  and  OrouviUe  parishes,  prayinp  that: 
the  new  oyster  beds,  formed  off  Grouville  bay,  be 
allowed  to  be  dredged }  and  that  the  Law  now  pro. 
Mbiting  vessels  flrom  anchoring  on  those  beds  be 
repealed,  was  lodged  at  the  QnSt.—K  report  of 
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ito  oanmittce  on  lotteries  reooouneiidiDK  the  post  master.^  ResolTed,  that  the  rules  of  the 

Sbfies  to  allow  lotteries  in  Jerscr,  so  long:  as  they  society  be  snhmitted  to  the  committee  for  revisal. 

vse  ytnnfttwi  in  Guernsey » was  agreed  to.  EccLCsiASTrcAi.  CouRT.-~Mr.  Mauser  had  been 

B0TAI.  CoiTBT. — ^The  attorney  general  entered  chosen  clerk  of  St.  Heller's  by  a  large  miOoritj', 


L  in  Jodgment  against  Mr.  Edward  Ni-  but  as  the  dean  and  clergy  did  not  feel  sure  that 

eofle,  ex-agent  of  the  isspAt,  and  Mr.  P.W.  Nloolle,  he  held  the  same  religious  tenets  as  themselves, 

kB  veenrity*  to  pay  jffl.176  19s.  g^d.  the  amount  they  appointed  the  defeated  candidate,  Mr.  Le 

ofthedc&lenticm  of  George  Whitfield.    The  jurats  Brun.   He,  being  too  ill  to  discharge  the  duties  of 

vrrr  baianeert,  00  which  the  bailiff  demanded  a  the  olBce,  appointed  a  deputy.    Against  these  two 

'nriays  to  consider  how  he  should  give  his  cast-  acts,  a  protest  was  lodged}  but  the  court  con- 

rf  vote ;  he  ottintately  cast  the  defendant,  with  firmed  the  nomination  of  Le  Brun,  ordering  him 

to  appeal  to  council. — Mr.  Peter  he  to  appear  personally,  or  by  deputy,  next  April. 


admittrd  an  advocate  of  the  Jersey  bar.    They  then  proceeded  to  suspend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cbambsk  op  CosuiBRCs.— The  accounts  (tf  the    Durell,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  without  trial,  or 
and  found  correct.    Resolved    hearing  evidence,  an  act  of  tyranny  worthy  of  the 


titfit  Uoyd*B  register  of  British  and  foreign  ship.  Star  Chamber. 

ping,  sad  two  additional  English  newspapers  be  Miscbllankoub.— During  the  year  1836,  009 

iiisn  laiiil  fnr     Resolved,  that  the  members  dine  vessels  left  Jersey,  measuring  0l,9<J9  tons;  and 

together  annnallr. — Complaints  were  made  of  the  1,S47  vessels  arrived  in  the  island,  vrlth  cargoes 

tadr  deiisety  of  the  newspapers,  when  it  was  measnring  80,501  tons. 

icsoNcd  to  have  an  amicable  conference  with  the 
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Pallida  mors  asiiuo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumqne  turres Hob. 


Kal  irafSa>v  iracS£C»  kcA  yivog  c^OTrfo-fa). 
OuSi  wore  kXcoc  cerOXov  aTToWvraif  oiS'  ovofi   avrov, 
'AXX',  vTTo  ySc  if^P  cwv,  yiyvercu  aOavarog — 

Ttrtaus. 


Thb  blow  of  death  is  terrible  where'er  its  force  may  fhll, 
Od  the  Inmate  of  the  lowly  hut  or  of  the  princely  hall ; 
Whether  the  clown'ii  dull  lamp  of  life  at  its  chill  touch  expire, 
Or  from  the  breast  of  Qenlus  depart  the  liTing  fire. 

II. 
Death  acts  the  same  sad  tragedy  wherever  he  appears, — 
Beholds  with  tyrant  recklessness  the  rending  scene  of  tears, — 
Then,  dropping  o'er  his  Tictim's  form  the  harrowing  sable  veil, 
A  ghastly  smile  of  withering  powV  o*erspreads  his  visage  pale. 

III. 
And  thus  he  stalks  firom  stage  to  stage,  mortality  his  food  ; 
His  drink,  th^  widow'd  mourner's  tears  blent  with  the  warrior*s  blood ; 
His  melo^,  the  orphan's  plaint  and  life's  last  piercing  shriek ; 
His  dearest  sight,  the  pallid  hue  of  beauty's  lifeless  cheek. 

IT. 

But  nerer  doth  the  arm  of  death  inflict  so  dire  a  blow 

As  when  it  lays  the  truly  great,  the  truly  noble,  low. 

And,  striking  some  transcendent  mind  from  out  the  god-like  race, 

LeaTcs  earth  as  dark  as  if  no  orb  illumed  the  realms  of  space. — 

V. 

— Britannia  bends  with  tearful  eye  beside  a  hero's  tomb ; 

The  hero's  lovely  native  Isle  is  wrapp*d  in  mournful  gloom ; 

Hie  voice  of  sad  regret  is  heard  on  matiy  a  distant  shore, — 

Sweet  Samia's  pride,  old  England's  boast— De  Savmaaek  is  no  more  ! 

VI. 

Meek  Charity's  soft  bosom  bleeds,  and  Piety  laments, 

The  orphan'd  breast  of  poverty  in  sighs  its  sorrow  vents ; 

A  tear  for  her  best  champion  starts  from  Freedom's  eye  of  light, 

The  saddened  Mase's  wing  in  vain  essays  its  skyward  flight. 
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VII. 

Whilst  free  Britannia*s  conquering  fleets  her  billowy  empire  ride. 

Whilst  Samta's  lowering  cliffb  defy  the  foaming  ocean-tide. 

With  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Vincent's  names  De  Saumarez'  shall  be  wreathed- 

A  glorious  and  triumphant  three,  whose  betters  never  breathed ! 

VIII. 

By  all  beloved,  by  all  revered,  by  poor  and  wealthy  bless'd. 
Of  royal  fovor,  titles,  wealth,  and  high  renown  possessed  ; 
Yet  more  than  mortal  fame  or  pow*r  his  noble  heart  desired  — 
To  heavenly  honors,  holy  gifts,  it  ardently  aspired. 

IX. 

The  Christian's  highest,  dearest  aim  he  gloriously  attained, 
And  *mid8t  his  earthly  victories  a  heavenly  conquest  gained  : 
The  hero's  laurel-wreath  must  fade  like  every  earthly  prize. 
But  Piety *s  perennial  bays  will  flourish  in  the  skies. 

X. 

Fell  pride,  the  deadly  foe  of  man,  his  noble  nature  spumed. 
From  pale  distress  and  shivering  Want  his  heart  was  never  turned  ; 
His  household  gods  were  Charity,  Compassion,  Peace,  and  Love, 
And  o'er  his  heart  Religion  poured  her  bright  hopes  from  above. 

XI. 

If  ever  man  earned  Heaven  on  earth,  hi»  soul  is  with  the  bless'd, — 
If  in  the  human  countenance  God's  semblance  is  ezpress'd, — 
Db  Saumarbz*,  generous,  noble  soul,  reflected  in  his  eye, 
Displayed  the  image  of  the  God  that  rules  the  earth  and  sky. 

XII. 

Then  mourn  not,  Samia,  for  thy  son,  the  gpneat,  the  glorious  chief; 

Fair  oeean-queen  Britannia,  rise,  dry  up  thy  gush  of  grief!  — 

As  other  climes  behold  the  sun  whilst  ours  is  veiled  in  night, 

So  Heaven  receives  the  good  man's  soul  when  hence  it  wings  its  flight. 

XIII. 

Till  all-consuming  Time  engulph  bright  History's  latest  page, — 
Till  in  their  course  both  Time  and  Death  attain  their  final  stag^, — 
Db  Saumarez*  glorious  deeds  shall  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  Fame, 
And  Virtue  an  incentive  feel  in  his  immortal  name ! 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


SARNIAN    MELODIES. 


I — 

No.  8.— "I    WISH    IT   WERE    MY    LOT   TO   BE." 
I  wish  it  were  my  lot  to  be 

The  tteant  of  yon  lonely  isle. 
With  the  wUd  ocean's  melody 

My  dreaming:  fancies  to  beguile. 
For  *twere  a  Joy  most  dear  to  me 

To  watch  that  ocean's  ebb  and  flow, 
That  shows  so  well,  so  lUthfally, 

The  constant  change  of  all  below. 
The  dashing  wave— the  sea-bird's  scream— 

The  tall  cliff  beetling  o'er  the  main— 
Shonld  be  the  subjects  of  my  theme, — 

Should  be  the  hearers  of  my  strain.— 
The  rastUng  winds  might  sweep  the  heath. 

And  bathe  its  purple  slopes  in  qway. 
Until,  at  length,  their  pitying  breath 

Should  kindly  waft  my  own  away. 
For  dreary  thou^rhts  of  awful  truth. 

The  shuddering  mind  may  not  disown. 
Oft  flash  across  the  mind  of  youth, 

E'en  though  scarce  yet  to  manhood  grown. 
Oh !  young.  Indeed  the  heart  must  be 

niat  has  not  known  their  withering  call — 
That  has  not  felt  the  misery, 

And  proTed  the  nothingness  of  all.  P. 
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SKETCH  OF  RELIGIOUS   PERSECUTIONS   IN   FRANCE. 


The  refonued  opinions  were  introduced  into  France  by  Calvin,  during 
tlie  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work  entitled 
^^  Christian  Institutions."  His  doctrines  were  opposed  by  severe  edicts, 
bat  these  are  to  be  rather  attributed  to  the  intolerance  of  the  age,  than 
the  zeal  or  piety  of  the  monarch.  The  character  of  Francis  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  his  illustrious  competitor  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
latter  resisted  the  reformation,  because  he  felt  a  sincere  attachment  to 
ihe  old  system  ;  but  the  king  of  France  was  a  man  of  gallantry,  and 
tbe  natural  liveliness  of  his  temper  induced  him  rather  to  indulge  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  court,  than  enter  into  any  tedious  discussions  on  the  dry 
and  perplexing  points  of  religious  controversy.  In  the  reign  of  his 
snecessor,  Henry  the  Second,  the  religious  wars  commenced  in  France, 
and  continued  till  the  capture  of  Rochelleby  the  famous  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  During  this  period  of  anarchy, 
which  lasted  seventy  years,  the  history  of  France  exhibits  a  scene  of 
murder,  war,  cruelty,  and  fanaticism,  from  which  humanity  recoils  with 
horror.  In  1550,  the  edict  of  Ecouen  was  promulgated,  which  sentenced 
all  heretics  to  death ;  and  be  it  observed,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused  depended  on  Catholic  judges.  On  the  accession  of  Francis 
the  Second,  who.  had  married  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  niece  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
confined  to  the  house  of  Guise,  whose  bigotry  and  ambition  produced 
the  most  deplorable  calamities.  It  so  happened  that  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
whose  birth  and  talents  gave  him  the  most  just  pretensions  to  an  effec" 
^ive  share  in  the  administration,  was  a  Hugonot ;  it  was  easy,  therefore? 
or  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  to  crush  their  rival,  by  accusing  him  of 
aa  intention  to  subvert  the  established  religion.  In  this  design,  they 
Vol.  IIL—No.  2.  5 
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met  with  complete  success,  and  the  prince,  in  order  to  revenge  himself, 
and  procure  toleration  to  the  Calvinists,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  This  plot  was  revealed  to  the  Guises 
by  an  accomplice ;  twelve  hundred  victims  were  immolated :  the  prince 
was  arrested,  and  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
cardinal  and  his  brother,  had  not  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  arrested 
their  tyrannical  career. 

Charles  the  Ninth  succeeded  his  brother  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and 
the  queen  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  had  borne  with  indigoa^ 
tion  and  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  determined  to 
curb  their  insolence,  and  abridge  their  authority.  *^ Divide  et  impera'^ 
was  her  motto,  and  she  hoped,  by  making  concessions  to  the  Protestant 
leaders,  to  secure  her  own  power  by  holding  the  balance  between  the 
contending  parties.  The  dreadful  consequences  which  resulted  from 
this  Machiavelian  policy,  proved  the  fallacy  of  her  expectations.  The 
French  historians  enumerate  four  distinct  civil  wars  during  this  reign. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot ;  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac ;  and  the  famous  De  Coligny,  and 
many  other  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  were  slaughtered 
in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.*  It  is  a  fact  too  well 
attested  by  history,  that  Charles  himself,  from  a  window  of  the  Louvre, 
fired  muskets  on  his  subjects,  which  were  handed  up  to  him  ready  loaded 
by  his  attendants.!  These  enormities  were  perpetrated  for  the  glory  of 
God  :  they  were  justified  on  the  plea  that  it  was  criminal  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics,  and  the  event  was  so  joyfully  welcomed  at  Rome  and 
Madrid,  that  public  festivities  were  ordered  to  celebrate  the  bloody 
sacrifice.  The  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  an  annual  procession  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  of  religion  from  the  machinations  of 
its  enemies,  and  a  medal  was  struck,  bearing  this  inscription,  '^  Piety 
arms  justice." 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  is  remarkable  for  the  consolidation  of 
that  armed  confederacy  which,  under  the  impious  title  of  the  "  Holy 
League,"  was  made  the  instrument  of  promoting  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  issued  a  bull  against 
the  Hugonots }  in  which,  after  having  declared  that  kings  and  princes 
were  all  subject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican,  he  absolved  the  French 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  monarch,  and  anathematized  the 
king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  as  a  blasphemer,  a 
heretic,  an  infidel,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  a  reviler  of  the  only  true 

*  Millot  estimates  the  number  of  persons  murdered  in  Paris  and  the  provincecy 
at  60,000;  other  writers  at  100,000.    HUL  Modems,  vol.  U,  p.  450. 

t  Vide  Voltaire  Henriade : — 

Que  dis-je,  6  crime,  6  honte,  6  comble  de  nos  maux, 
Le  roi,  le  roi  lui-m6me  au  milieu  des  bourreaux,  frc 
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fiitfa  :  that  is  to  say,  of  the  faith  which  Sixtus  found  most  conducive 
to  his  own  interest.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  imitated  the  example 
of  their  spiritual  leader,  and  declared  that  it  was  lawful  to  deprive  an 
bicapable  prince  of  the  throne.  Thus  strengthened,  the  leaguers  be- 
came ungovernably  insolent ;  they  convened  an  assembly  at  Nancy, 
and  then  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  presented  to  the  king,  in 
vhich  he  was  enjoined  to  banish  from  the  court  all  persons  suspected 
of  heresy :  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent :  to  establish 
tbe  inqnisition  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  to  surrender  all 
the  fortified  cities  to  the  League,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the 
troops.  Even  these  insolent  demands  were  not  sufficient  to  tranquillize 
tbe  fears  of  bigotry,  or  gratify  ecclesiastical  ambition.  By  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Henry  the  Fourth  became  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  as  his  religious  opinions  inclined  to  toleration,  and  his 
talents  and  courage,  rendered  him  capable  of  restraining  the  turbulence 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  leaguers  determined  to  exclude  him  from  the 
saecession.  An  edict  was  extorted  from  the  king  at  Rouen,  which, 
amoBg  other  articles,  incapacitated  all  but  Catholics  from  holding  any 
of  the  great  offices  of  state.  By  this  decree  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
mdirectly  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the  throne. 

Though  the  king  was  of  a  weak  and  imbecile  temper,  he  was  at 
laigth  roused  to  the  highest  indignation,  by  the  triumphant  and 
bcreasing  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  But  as  he  despaired  to 
bring  him  to  condign  punishment  by  judicial  proceedings,  he  resolved 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  gratify  his  resentment  at 
the  expense  oi  his  honour  and  his  virtue.  With  his  own  hand  he  pre- 
sented the  dagger  to  the  assassin,  and  caused  the  duke  to  be  murdered 
in  the  royal  apartments. 

When  the  news  of  this  bloody  catastrophe  reached  Paris,  the  Catho- 
lics, with  one  voice,  demanded  vengeance  on  the  sovereign.  The 
Dnke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  lei^ue.  To  oppose  this  confederacy,  Henry  reconciled  himself 
widi  tbe  King  of  Navarre,  and  their  united  forces  besieged  the  capital. 
Hoe  there  occurred  another  of  those  atrocious  deeds  which  superstition, 
inflamed  by  ecclesiastical  fury,  has  so  frequently  perpetrated.  Jacques 
Clement,  a  dominican  friar,  whose  imagination  had  been  worked  upon 
hj  the  fanatical  preachers  of  the  time,  fancied  that  he  was  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  destined  to  rescue  his  country  from  the 
impending  dangers  of  heresy.  The  prior  of  his  convent  applauded  his 
resolution :  the  enthusiast  repaired  to  St.  Cloud,  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king,  and  immolated  on  the  shrine  of  bigotry  the  last  miserable 
iiaceadant  of  the  miserable  house  of  Valois. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  France  by  the  name 
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of  "  Henri  Quatre/'  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  command  of 
the  royal  forces  devolred  upon  him,  bnt  his  heretical  opinions  occa- 
sioned nnmerous  desertions,  as  well  among  the  nobility  as  among  the 
private  soldiers.  Henrj  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
retired  towards  Dieppe.  Majenne  pursued  him :  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholics  appeared  certain ;  but  the  good  fortune  or  genius  <^  Henry- 
prevailed,  and  the  victory  of  Arques,  immediately  followed  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  four  thousand  English,  despatched  by  Elizabeth,  enabled 
the  king  to  march  again  to  the  capital.  The  battle  of  Ivri,  gained  by 
the  royal  forces,  completely  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  leaguers,  who, 
forgetful  of  national  honour,  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain ;  who,  either  from  bigotry,  or  from  the  expectation  of 
perpetuating  the  civil  war,  and  rendering  the  exhausted  country  an 
easier  conquest,  despatched  the  famous  Figmese,  Prince  of  Parma,  by 
whose  assistance  the  siege  of  Paris  was  raised.  Though  the  Parisians 
had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  influence  of  the  priests  was 
so  complete,  that,  on  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  Henry  found 
it  impossible  to  prevail  on  his  fanatical  subjects  to  accept  a  Hogonot 
king.  He  accordingly  renounced  heresy,  and  at  the  church  of  St. 
^  Dennis  embraced  Catholicism,  and  received  the  crown. 

Henry  had  scarcely  assumed  the  government,  when  his  life  was 
attempted  by  Jean  Chatel,  the  son  of  a  Parisian  tradesman.  Fortu- 
nately, the  king  sustained  no  further  injury  than  an  incision  in  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  The  examination  of  this  fanatic 
proved  the  dangerous  power  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  of  the  Je- 
suits. From  the  facts  elicited,  it  appeared  that  the  holy  fathers  had 
introduced  Chatel  into  an  apartment,  called  the  chamber  of  meditation ; 
the  walls  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  preparation,  were  covered 
with  the  most  terrifying  representations  of  the  infernal  regions.  When 
his  fears  of  eternal  punishment  were  excited  to  the  utmost,  he  ^ras  told, 
that  the  surest  method  of  averting  the  divine  anger  was  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  and  exhorted  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  his  Maker  by 
Imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign.  In  consequence  of 
this  disclosure,  the  Jesuits  were  banished  the  kingdom ;  the  parliament, 
in  its  decree,  calling  them  "the  corrupters  of  youth,  the  disturbers  of 
public  tranquillity,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  the  state^^ 

The  most  remarkable  event  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  was  the  protection  afforded  to  the  Protestants  by  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Nantz.  This  charter  of  toleration  was  drawn  up  by 
four  of  the  ablest  men  in  France : — Stromberg,  De  Thou,  the  historian, 
Jeannin,  and  Calignon,  who  were  occupied  two  years  in  framing  its 
articles.    The  speech  which  the  king  delivered  to  the  parliament  on  this 

•  AnquetU  Hist  de  Fnnee,  vol.  vi,  p.  266.    They  weie  festored  A.  D.  1608. 
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oecaakm  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  studied  for  its  good  sense  and 
conciliating  spirit.  He  commenced  by  stating  his  anxiety  to  put  an  end 
to  domestic  factions,  and  to  disseminate  peace  and  fraternal  feeling 
duoogboiit  the  empire.  ^^  Let  us/'  said  Henry,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
CfarisCian,  '*  let  us  destroy  the  invidious  distinctions  of  Catholic  and 
Hugoaol;  let  ns  all  unite  to  promote  the  glory  and  happiness  of  France ; 
and,  like  the  members  of  one  great  family,  vie  with  each  other  in  acts 
of  Tiitoe  and  philanthropy.  Conscious  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  let 
as  practise  universal  toleration,  and  let  the  Catholics,  renouncing  the 
emel  aid  of  persecution,  endeavour  to  convert  the  Protestants  by  the 
pority  of  their  morals,  and  the  integrity  of  their  lives."*  By  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  the  Protestants  enjoyed  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship 
IB  specified  places,  but  they  were  bound  to  obey  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  abstain  from  labour  on  festivals,  and  to  pay  tithes. 
It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  poor  and  sick  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  hospitals  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Catholics  i  that  the  Hugonots 
should  be  eligible  to  all  the  employments  of  state ;  and  that,  in  the  par- 
liaments, the  chamber  of  justice  should  be  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  judges  of  the  two  persuasions.  Several  towns  were  given 
up  to  the  Protestants,  as  places  of  security,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  fi>r  eight  years. 

Had  Henry  attained  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  the  excellence  of 
his  heart,  and  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  public  welfare,  would 
have  raised  France  to  the  height  of  prosperity.  Unlike  the  herd  of 
kings  who  have  disgraced  humanity,  Henry  did  not  forget  in  his  palace 
those  devoted  friends  who  had  supported  him  in  adversity.  When 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  violate  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Protestant  soldiers,  who  had  secured  to  him  his  birthright  ^ 
he  did  not  pretend  ^*  that  the  convenient  time  was  not  arrived;"  but, 
with  a  virtuous  magnanimity,  which  his  descendants  are  fonder  of 
praising  than  imitating,  preserved  his  honor,  his  word,  and  hi» 
gratitude,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  best  of  princes  fell  by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac,  and  thus 
added  one  more  victim  to  the  infuriated  vengeance  of  orthodoxy. 

In  1614,  four  years  after  the  assassination  of  Henry,  a  meeting  of  the 
states  general  was  convened,  and  the  debate  which  followed  abundantly 
proved  that  the  spirit  of  bigotry  had  regained  its  power.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  *^  tiers  Hatj*  that  a  resolution  should  be  entered  into^ 
declaring  that  no  spiritual  or  temporal  power  had  a  right  of  altering  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  or  absolving  the  subject  from  the  oath  of 
all^iance.  This  was  rejected  by  the  clergy,  as  an  audacious  and 
blasphemous  innovation.  In  1629,  Richelieu  captured  Rochelle,  and 
*  Hie  speech  of  the  king  is  given  at  length  in  Anquetil,  vol.  Ti>  p.  174. 
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thus  destroyed  all  the  benefits  which  would  have  resulted,  had  tlie 
tolerating  policy  of  Henry  the  Fourth  been  steadily  pursued. 

As  the  succeeding  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  considered  as  the 
golden  age  of  French  history,  it  will  be  desirable,  before  noticing  the 
ecclesiastical  errors  of  his  government,  to  point  out  ^e  causes  which 
conduced  to  the  ascendaitcy  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  that  time 
acquired  over  the  rival  house  of  Austria.  The  famovs  thirty  yeam  war  in 
Gtermany,  and  the  unsuccessful  efibrts  of  Spain  to  conquer  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Holland,  had  completely  exhausted  the  resouroesof  that 
mighty  empiro,  which,  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  threatened  the  liberties 
of  the  world.  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  had  subdued  the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  politic 
Richelieu  availed  himself  of  the  talents  and  courage  of  the  heretical 
monarch  to  destroy  the  rival  of  his  country.  In  this  be  perfectly- 
succeeded  :  the  scale  of  Austria  fell,  and  that  of  France  rose;  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  changed,  merely  because  Spain  and 
the  empire  determined  to  resist,  by  force^  the  liberty  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religious  opinion. 

The  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  abounded  in  illttstrious  men  : 
statesmen,  generals,  orators,  and  poets,  adorned  and  improved  this 
boasted  era.  But  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  though  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  admiration,  inclined  to  bigotry ;  and  the  intolerance 
of  his  advisers  induced  him  to  sacrifice  to  superstition  all  those  advan- 
tages which  a  liberal  government  would  have  obtained.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  bull  Unigenitus ;  die  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jansenius  $  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal ;  the  scruples  which  Louis 
entertained  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to  save  his  impove- 
rished subjects  from  famine ;  his  implicit  and  disgraceful  submission  to 
La  Chaise  and  Le  Tellier :— <are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  weak  and  bigoted 
mind.  But  the  act  of  his  reign,  which  produced  the  most  deplorable 
consequences  to  the  finances  and  the  industry  of  Prance,  was  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  which  impolitic  and  cruel  decision^ 
be  committed  the  very  same  errt>r  that  Philip  had  done,  in  banishing 
the  Morescoes  from  Spain,  and  annihilated  the  manufactures  of  his 
country  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  established  drarch.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  both  in  France  and  Spain,  the  most  ingenious, 
active,  and  industrious  of  the  nation,  were  found  in  that  class  who, 
instead  of  wrapping  up  their  talents  in  napkins,  exercised  their  mental 
faculties,  and,  by  habits  of  meditati<Mi,  enlightened  their  underetandings. 
They  thus  acquired  habits  of  thinking,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  once 
.  awakened,  was  not  suflfered  to  lie  dormant,  but  incited  them  to  push 
their  researches  into  every  departmeut,  and  thus  facilitated  invention 
and  improvements  in  trade  and  machinery.    When  Philip  established 
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the  inqaisitioii  in  the  Netherlands,  vast  numbers  of  people  repaired  to 
England,  and  brought  with  them  their  industry  and  their  knowledge. 
Sd  also  it  happened  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  French 
rrfigeeB  sought  protection  in  this  country,  and  still  further  extended 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  skill  of  Britain. 

'^The  people  whom  Louis  thus  violently  forced  out  of  his  kingdom 
voe,  generally,  throughout  all  France,  the  best  merchants,  mannfiic- 
toiers,  and  artificers  of  that  kingdom.  There  are  various  accounts  of 
the  total  number  of  them :  those  who  reckoned  up  all  who  retired  from 
France  some  time  before,  as  well  as  immediately  upon,  and  also  some 
jetnaAer  that  revocation,  got  so  high  as  one  million  of  men,  women, 
azid  children.  This  possibly  may  be  an  exaggerated  calculation. 
Others,  as  the  supposed  illustrious  and  royal  author  of  the  memoirs  of 
BraadeDburgh,  reckoning  only  those  who  withdrew  immediately  on  the 
said  revocation,  make  their  number  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred 
dwosuid  penons,  carrying  with  them  their  industry  and  their  skill  in 
manufiustore  t«  those  places  of  refuge.  Those  who  had  most  money  retired 
mto  England  and  Holland,  but  the  most  industrious  part  of  them  settled 
in  Braodenburgh:  whither  they  brought  aU  sorts  of  manufactures  which 
vere  wanted,  by  erecting  fabrics  of  cloth,  serges,  stuffs,  druggets, 
crapes,  caps,  stockings,  hats ;  and  also  the  dying  of  all  sorts  of  colours. 
Thejwere  in  number  about  twenty  thousand,  at  first,  but  they  soon 
multiplied,  and  made  ample  returns  to  their  generous  benefactor,  the 
elector  Frederic  William.  Berlin  now  had  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
watchmakers,  carvers  \  and  such  as  were  settled  in  the  open  country,, 
piaoted  tobacco  and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  pulse.  That  great  elector 
allowed  the  refugees  an  annual  pension  of  forty  thousand  crowns. 
Others  make  the  total  number  of  refugees  amount  to  eight  hundred 
thousand.  A  part  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  says  Voltaire,  meanings 
Spitalfidds,  was  peopled  entirely  with  French  manufiu^turers  in  silk. 
For  other  arts,  some  thousands  of  them  helped  to  people  the  suburbs  of 
Soho  and  St.  Giles's.  Others  of  them  carried  to  England  the  art  of 
making  chrystal  to  perfection,  which  for  that  same  reason^  wai  about 
this  time  k>st  in  France.''* 

From  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  Prussia  rapidly  advanced 
in  power ;  and,  from  being  a  small  section  of  the  Germanic  empire,  rose 
to  sach  importance,  as  to  contest  the  palm  of  superiority  with  the  house 
of  Hapsburgh  itself.  The  judicious  reader  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  persecuted  French  Protestants  contri- 
hated,  in  a  high  degree,  to  this  extraordinary  elevation ;  and  this  may 
^ord  an  instructive  lesson  to  those  intolerant  statesmen,  who  persist  in 
^thholding  the  rights  and  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty  from  seven 
*  Anderson.   Hist,  of  Conunerce,  vol.  li,  p.  668. 
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millions  of  their  countrymen,  because  they  differ  from  them  in  religious 
opinion. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  revolution,  though  it  is  not  disfigured  by  any 
of  those  general  persecutions*  which  occurred  at  an  earlier  period, 
presents  abundant  proof  of  the  evils  which  result  from  the  union  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  under 
the  old  regime  wek*e  in  their  nature  so  essentially  aristocratic^  that 
instead  of  being  the  protectors  of  the  poor,  they  identified  themselves 
with  the  nobility,  and  thus  the  lower  orders  groaned  under  the  triple' 
scourge  of  a  heathen  sovereign,  a  profligate  aristocracy,  and  an  avari- 
cious church.  The  best  apology  for  the  French  Revolution,  is  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  \mt  century,  daring  the  adndnislration  of  the  Pake 
of  Choisenl,  two  of  the  most  deplorable  iustancee  of  superatitiouB  intolerance  oc- 
curred. We  allude  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  Calas,  and  the  horrible  punishment 
of  La  Barre.  Anthony  Galas  was  a  protestant  merchant  of  Toulouse,  and  wai 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  own  son,  who  was  discovered  hangine  in  the  house  of 
his  unfortunate  parent.  This  young  man  had  betrayed  evident  signs  of  lunacy, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  mental  depression,  had  committed  suicide.  But  the  clergy 
of  Toulouse  satisfied  the  judges  that  an  old  man  of  sixty  yean  of  age  had  forcibly 
suspended  a  strong  and  active  youth ;  and  the  argument  employed  to  produce  this 
conviction  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fhct  of  the  fismily  being  Protestant. 
Old  Galas  was  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  his  wife  and  children  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty and  banished. 

The  punishment  of  La  Barre  was,  if  it  be  possible,  still  more  atrocious.  A  wooden 
crudflx,  placed  on  the  bridge  of  Abb^Yille,  was  broken  during  the  night :  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  were  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  unless  the 
perpetrators  of  this  sacrilege  were  discovered,  and  brought  to  punishment.  The 
bishop  ordered  acts  of  expiation  to  be  performed,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to 
detect  the  criminal.  Suspicion  attached  to  two  young  officers,  the  chevaliers 
La  Barre  and  D*EtalIonde,  who  were  distinguished  for  the  laxity  of  their  morals, 
and  the  unguarded  freedom  of  their  language.  They  were  accused  of  having  in 
their  collection  of  books,  the  Odes  of  Piron,  and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  of 
Voltaire.  This  was  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  their  having  broken  the  cmciflx. 
D'Etallonde  escaped,  but  La  Barre  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
This  youth  was  under  the  age  of  seventeen :  no  proof  of  the  fact  was  adduced,  for 
the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  parliament  are,  *^  vih£mtntement  ttmpgcnmS  ttavoir 
hriaS  le  crucyix,**  The  sentence  was  worthy  of  the  church.  His  right  hand  was 
amputated  ;  he  was  then  stretched  on  the  rack,  and  afterwards  decapitated.  Such 
was  the  proceeding  in  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  in  which  there  was  neither 
liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  press,  or  a  representative  assembly.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  consider  that  the  revolution  was  not  called  for  by  any  urgent  reasons. 

The  humane  and  liberal  reader  will  be  gratified  at  being  told,  that  D*£talIonde 
escaped  to  Prussia,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  tolerant  Frederic,  who 
fave  him  a  commiission  in  his  army. 
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STANZAS    ON   THE   RHINE. 


were  written  at  interrals,  duiixir  mj  rambllnKs  among  the  Rhine  scenery, 

Dreqnent  tripe  up  and  down  the  Rhine.    Where  the  atteriBks  are  inserted,  passages 

omitted,  some  fixxn  atotal  want  of  interest,  and  others  from  being  now  illegible, 

M  of  thdr  haTing  been  moat  carelessly  noted  down  with  a  pencil  only,  amongst  the 

suggested  ^em.    It  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  never  intended 

coDnected  and  snccesalTe  description }  they  are,  in  short,  mendy  desnltory  memoranda 


paolng  reflections  on  the  impoaing  and  interesting  objects,  which  present  them- 
cBcliantinig  variation  to  every  one  who  visits  the  Rhine.   Tlie  reader  will  doubtless  regret 
'    passages  were  not  of  more  frequent  recurrence. 

HaUy  Prince  of  Streams !  hail,  noble  Rhine ! 
My  berk  glides  o*er  thy  breast  again; 
'Bfidst  hills  where  smiles  the  clastering  vine — 
'Midst  fhiits  and  flowers  which  deck  the  plain. 
The  mouldering  towers,  perched  on  the  head 
Of  yon  vast  rocks,  are  dimly  seen, 
Reminding  still  of  times  now  fled 
^^en  knighthood*s  bravest  graced  the  scene. 
•  ••••• 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams !  hail,  noble  Rhine ! 

Then  often,  o'er  yon  castled  peak. 

Would  beauty's  form  at  eve  incline 

With  sparkling  eye  and  glowing  cheek  i 

And  cast  a  glance  of  anxious  lore 

Far  o'er  thy  broad  expanse  of  blue,  ' , 

Till  on  thy  breast  would  lightly  move 

The  bark  which  bore  her  lover  true. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams!  hail,  noble  Rhine! 
Where  yonder  convent's  ruins  stand, 
Wonld  ladye  for  the  knight  repine 
Whose  grave  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Then  from  the  now  mute  choir  arose^ 
'Midst  organ  peals,  the  holy  song 
Whose  startling  burst  and  soothing  close 
Re-echoed  t  ftur  thy  rocks  among. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams !  hail,  noble  RhineJ 
The  loud  halloo,  in  days  of  yore. 
Resounded  through  yon  wood  of  pine, 
Whilst  knights  and  squires  pursued  the  boar : 
Then  in  yon  castle's  crumbling  walls 
The  huntsmen  met  in  revelry. 
And  sweetly  through  the  banquet-halls 
Sounded  the  strains  of  minstrelsy. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams !  hail,  noble  Rhine ! 
O'er  yonder  vine-decked  hills  then  moved 
The  Christian  bands  to  Palestine, 
Followed  by  sighs  from  hearts  that  loved: 
And  sacred  banners  waved  in  air. 
The  l^almer's  cross  was  raised  on  high. 
And  o'er  thy  breast  the  breeze  did  bear 
The  holy  song  and  parting  sigh. 


Hail,  Prince  of  Streams!  hail,  noble  Rhine! 
'Methinks  I  hear  from  yonder  height 

The  warder  sound  the  wonted  sign. 

Which  tells  a  pilgrim  meeU  his  sight:-—  * 

And  in  the  hall  the  pilgrim  tells 

Of  deeds  achieved  by  valiant  knights. 

And  high  the  ladye's  bosom  swells 

When  Rudolph's  name  her  ear  delights. 
t  There  are  several  parts  at  the  Rhine  where  the  slightest  sound  of  a  horn  will  produce  an 
«eho  atanoet  deafening,  passing  with  increasing  but  distinct  reverberations  from  rock  to  rock,  to  an 
ateort  incredible  distance.  A  small  creek  or  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  foxmed  by  the  Jutting 
OTt  of  two  immmse  roclcs  near  St.  Goar,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for  the  loudly- 
pcaliBgecho,  which  lUlowt  even  the  most  subdued  notes  of  the  horn. 
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Ha!  now  I  aee  the  pilgrim  kneel — 
His  holy  garb  he  throws  aside — 
And  stands  arrayed  in  glittering  steel, — 
Her  Rudolph  he,  and  she  his  bride  I 
Now  with  her  fh>m  the  hall  he  steals, 
And  blends  his  tale  of  lore  and  war, 
Till  thy  unruffled  tide  rereals 
The  image  of  sweet  evening's  star. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams !  hail,  noble  Rhine  I 
Lo!  hall,  and  court,  and  battlement. 
With  sun-lit  helms  and  lances  shine, 
For  now  begins  the  tournament  ;-^ 
The  war-trained  charger  spurns  the  sand; 
Shivers  a  lance — ^mailed-coats  resound; — 
Cleft  is  a  helm — and  lamed  a  hand, — 
A  vanquished  knight  bleeds  on  the  ground! 

Now  to  his  love  the  victor  speeds, 
From  her  receives  the  golden  prize ; 
But  far  more  than  the  prize  he  heeds 
The  glance  that  meets  him  from  her  eyes. 
•  ••••• 

Hark!  marriage-bells  now  blithely  ring 
While  barges  o*er  the  river  glide, 
For  to  his  Burgt  the  knight  doth  bring 
His  dearly-loved  and  loving  bride. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Streams!  hail,  noble  Rhine! 
Though  ladyes  ftiir,  and  knights  and  squires. 
Yon  ruined  halls  no  longer  line. 
Though  hushed  the  ancient  minstrel-ljrres^ 
Yet  are  thy  halls  as  welcome  now. 
Thy  dames  as  fhir,  thy  sons  as  brave, 
Thy  minstrels'  lays  more  sweetly  flow— 
The  same  ftdr  banks  thy  waters  lave. 


J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


CUPID  AND   HYMEN. 


As  the  little  amorous  deity  was  one  day  winging  his  flight  over  a  village 
in  Arcadia,  he  was  drawn  by  the  sweet  sound  of  the  pipe  and  tabor^  to 
descend  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  gods  themselves  are  sometimes 
ravished  with  the  simplicity  of  mortals.  The  groves  of  Arcadia  were 
once  the  country  seats  of  the  celestials,  where  they  relaxed  ifrom  the 
business  of  the  skies,  and  partook  of  the  diversions  of  the  villagers. 
Cupid,  being  descended,  was  charmed  with  the  lovely  appearance  of  the 
place.  Every  thing  he  saw  had  an  air  of  pleasantness.  Every  shepherd 
was  in  his  holiday  dress,  and  every  shepheidess  was  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  The  sound  of  labour  was  not  heard  among  them. 
The  little  cottages  had  a  peaceable  look,  and  were  almost  hidden  with 
arbours  of  jessamine  and  myrtles.  The  way  to  the  temple  was  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  enclosed  with  a  number  of  garlands,  and  green  arches. 
"  Surely,"  quoth  Cupid,  "  here  is  a  festival  to-day.  1*11  hasten  and  in- 
quire into  the  matter.'*  ... 

So  saying,  he  concealed  hit  bow  and  quiver,  and  took  a  turn  through 
the  village.     As  he  approached  a  building  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
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by  die  elegance  of  its  appearance,  he  heard  a  sweet  confusion  of  voices 
mingled  with  instramaits  of  music.  "  What  is  the  matter/'  said  Cupid 
to  a  swain  who  was  sitting  under  a  sycamore  by  the  way  side,  and  hum- 
nmig  a  very  melancholy  tune,  "  why  are  you  not  at  the  feast,  and  why 
are  you  so  sad  ?*'  "  I  sit  here,"  answered  the  swain,  '*  to  see  a  sight,  and 
ind  sight  it  will  be.*'  "  What  is  it,**  said  Cupid, ''  tell  me,  fo^  perhaps 
i  can  hdp  yon.**  "  I  was  once  happier  than  a  king/'  replied  the  swain, 
"*  and  was  envied  by  all  the  sh^herds  in  the  place,  but  now  every  thing 
is  dark  and  eloomy^  because" — "  Because  what  ?  '*  said  Cupid.  '^  Because 
I  am  robbed  of  my  Rnralinda  3  Gothic,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  stolen 
her  from  me,  and  this  is  to  be  the  nuptial  day.*'  ''A  wedding,"  quoth 
Capid,  "  and  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  yon  must  be  mistaken,  shepherd, 
ibr  1  keep  a  register  of  marriages,  and  no  such  thing  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  3  *tis  no  wedding,  I  assure  you,  if  I  am  not  consulted  about 
it"  "  The  lord  of  the  manor,"  continued  the  shepherd,  "  consulted 
nobody  bat  Ruralinda's  mother,  and  she  longed  to  see  her  daughter  the 
lady  (^  the  manor.  He  has  spent  a  deal  of  money  to  make  all  this  ap- 
porance,  fur  money  will  do  any  thing  ;  I  only  wait  here  to  see  her 
pass  by,  and  then  forewell  to  the  hills  and  dales."  Cupid  bade  him 
Dot  be  rash,  and  then  left  him.  "This  is  another  of  Hymen's  tricks," 
quoth  Cupid  to  himself  5  "  he  has  frequently  served  me  thus,  but  I'll 
^ten  to  him,  and  have  an  eitplanation."  So  saying,  he  repaired  to  the 
mansion.  Every  thing  had  an  air  rather  of  grandeur  than  of  Joy,  sump- 
tooos  but  not  serene.  The  company  were  preparing  to  walk  m  procession 
to  the  temple.  The  lord  of  the  manor  looked  like  the  father  of  the  vil- 
tajse,  and  the  business  he  was  upon  gave  a  foolish  awkwardness  to  his  age 
ind  dignity.  Raralinda  smiled,  because  she  would  smile,  but  in  that 
smile  was  sorrow.  Hymen,  with  a  torch  faintly  burning  on  one  side 
oohr,  stood  resuly  to  accompany  them.  The  gods  when  they  please  can 
converse  in  silence,  and  in  that  language  Cupid  addressed  Hymen. 

"  Know  Hymen,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  am  your  master.  Indulgent  Jove 
gave  yoa  to  me  as  a  clerk,  not  as  a  rival,  much  less  as  a  superior.  *Tis 
mj  province  to  form  the  union,  and  yours  to  witness  it.  But  of  late, 
yoa  have  treau;herously  assumed  to  set  up  for  yourself.  'Tis  true  you 
may  diain  couples  together  like  criminals,  but  you  cannot  yoke  them  like 
brers  ;  besides,  you  are  such  a  dull  fellow  when  I  am  not  with  you,  that 
yon  poison  the  felicities  of  life.  You  have  not  a  grace  but  what  is 
borrowed  from  me.  As  weU  may  the  moon  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
earth  without  the  sun,  as  you  to  bestow  happiness  when  I  am  absent.  At 
best,  yon.  are  but  a  temporal  and  temporary  god,  whom  Jove  has 
appointed  not  to  bestow,  bat  to  secure  happiness,  and  restrain  the 
inftdelity  of  mankind.  But  assure  yourself  that  1  will  complain  to  the 
synod." 

"This  is  very  high  indeed,"  replied  Hymen,  "to  be  called  to  account 
by  such  a  boy  of  a  god  as  you  are.  You  are  not  of  such  importance  in 
the  world  as  your  vanity  thinks  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  enlisted  myself 
with  another  master,  and  can  do  very  well  without  you.  Plutus*  and  I 
ire  greater  than  Cupid;  you  may  complain  and  welcome,  for  Jove 
Imnself  descended  in  a  golden  shower,  and  conquered  ;  and,  by  the  same 

power,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  won  a  damsel  in  spite  of  all  the  arrows 

in  your  quiver." 
Cupid,  incensed  at  this  reply,  resolved  to  support  his  authority,  and 
•  God  of  Riches. 
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expose  the  foUy  of  HymenVpretenmons  to  independence.  As  the  quarrel 
was  carried  on  in  silence^  the  company  were  not  interrupted  by  it.  The 
procession  began  to  set  forward  to  the  temple,  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  The  lord  of  the  manor  led  the  beautiful  Ruralinda  like 
a  lamb  devoted  to  sacrifice.  Cupid  immediately  dispatched  a  petition  for 
assistance  to  his  mother  on  one  of  the  sunbeams,  and. the  same  messenger, 
returning  in  an  instant,  informed  him  that  whatever  he  wished  should  be 
done.  He  immediately  cast  the  old  Lord  and  Ruralinda  into  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sleeps  ever  known.  They  continued  walking  in  the 
procession,  talking  to  each  other,  and  observing  every  ceremony  with  as 
much  order  as  if  they  had  been  awake ;  their  souLb  had  in  a  manner 
crept  from  their  bodies,  as  snakes  creep  from  their  skin,  and  leave  the 
perfect  appearance  of  themselves  behind.  And  so  rapidly  does  imagina- 
tion change  the  landscape  of  life,  that  in  the  same  space  of  time  which 
passed  over,  while  they  were  walking  to  the  temple,  they  both  ran  through, 
in  a  strange  variety  of  dreams,  seven  years  of  wretched  matrimony.  In 
this  imaginary  time,  Gothic  experienced  all  the  mortification  which  age 
wedded  to  youth  must  expect ;  aud  Ruralinda  all  the  infelicity  which  such 
a  sale  and  sacrifice  of  her  person  Justly  deserved. 

In  this  state  of  reciprocal  discontent,  they  arrived  at  the  temple: 
Cupid  still  continued  them  in  their  slumber,  and  in  order  to  expose  the 
consequences  of  such  marriages,  he  wrought  so  magically  on^the  imagina- 
tions of  them  both,  that  he  drove  Gothic  distracted  at  the  supposed 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  her  mad  with  joy  at  the  supposed  death  of  her 
husband ;  and  just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed,  each  of 
them  broke  out  into  such  passionate  soliloquies,  as  threw  the  whole 
company  into  confusion.  He  exclaiming, — ^she  rejoicing ;  he  imploring 
death  to  relieve  him,— ^he  preparing  to  bury  him.  "  Gold,*'  quoth  Rura- 
linda, "  may  be  bought  too  dear,  but  the  grave  has  befriended  me."  The 
company  believing  Uiem  both  to  be  mad,  conveyed  them  away,  Gothic  to 
his  mansion,  and  Ruralinda  to  her  cottage.  The  next  day  they  awoke,  and 
being  grown  wise,  they  mutually  declined  proceeding  any  further.  The 
old  loi^  continued  as  he  was,  and  generously  bestow^  a  handsome  dowry 
on  Ruralinda,  who  was  soon  after  wedded  to  the  young  shepherd,  who 
had  so  piteously  bewailed  her  loss.  The  authority  of  Cupid  was  re- 
established, and  Hymen  ordered  never  more  to  appear  in  the  village, 
unless  Cupid  introduced  him. 


THOUGHTS    ON    GARDENING.— No.  2. 


Moses  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  creation,  th&t  pkmts  have  their  seids 
in  themselves  i  that  is  to  say,  every  plant  contains  in  itself  male  and  female 
flowers.  The  text  of  the  inspired  writer  is  fully  explained  by  horticultural 
discoveries,  and  it  leads  us  to  conclude  that  plants,  wanting  locomotion, 
require  this  union  of  sexes  in  themselves,  by  which  means  they  may  gene- 
rate without  the  neighbourhood  of  other  plants.  They  are  in  this  respect 
like  muscles,  or  other  immoveable  shell-fish,  which  are  hermaphrodites  of 
this  kind,  having  their  propagation«without  the  help  of  one  of  the  same 
species. 

That  plants  had  a  mode  of  generating  somewhat  analogous  to  thai  of 
animals  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Bale,  about  the  year  1698.    Mr. 
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SuDiiel  Morelandj  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  published  an  article  on 
thtssobfect  in  the  FhikMophical  Transaction,  in  1703,  number  287,  in 
lAkk  be  explained  how  the  dust  of  the  apices  in  flowers,  diat  is  the  male 
sferukf  waa  conveyed  into  the  uierug,  or  voscuIum  semmak,  of  a  plant,  by 
wlich  means  the  seeds  therein  contained  were  impregnated.  A  French 
aathor,  with  whose  name  we  are  unacquainted,  treated  the  same  question 
in  the  HiMioire  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  in  1712.  But  the  most  elabo- 
rate account  of  this  taatural  phenomenon  was  first  given  to  the  public  by 
Bradley,  the  Botanical  Professor  at  Cambridge,  in  1 726,  and  from  his  work 
the  fli^stance  of  this  article  is  compiled. 

As  the  lily  is  more  generally  known  than  any  other  flower,  particularly 
oi  Guernsey,  and  as  its  generative  parts  are  particularly  large  and  exposed, 
it  is  the  beat  adapted  for  illustrating  this  system  ;  we,  therefore,  select  it, 
to  explain  the  method  by  which  nature  impregnates  the  seeds  of  plants, 
and  thoa  continues  in  the  world  the  diflerent  species  of  vegetables. 

The  flower  of  the  lily  has  six  leaves  or  petals,  which  are  set  upon  the 
sommit  of  the  footstalk ;  these  serve  to  guard  the  parts  of  generation 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Inserted  into  the  footstalk  is  the  uterus , 
ia  which  are  three  ovaries  filled  with  little  eggs  or  rudiments  of  seeds, 
tuch  as  we  find  in  the  ovaria  of  animals,  but  these  eggs  will  decay  and 
come  to  nothing,  unless  they  are  impr^mated  by  the  farina  fecundans,  or 
male  seed,  of  the  same  plant,  or  one  of  the  same  sort.  Inserted  into  the 
vpper  part  of  the  utents,  and  springing  from  it  in  the  shape  of  a  tube, 
or  hollow  stalk,  is  the  pistilhm.  These  constitute  the  female  parts  of 
genexmdon. 

Now,  suppose  a  stamen  abo  springing  from  the  foot-stalk,  and  rising  a 
httle  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  pistiUum,  so  as  to  cover,  or  overshadow 
iu  This  stamen  b  the  male  organ  of  generation,  through  which  the 
ieeomlating  power  of  the  plant  is  conveyed  to  be  perfected  in  its  apex  or 
sommit,  where,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  ripens  and  bursts  forth  in  very 
minute  particles,  like  dust,  some  of  which  powder  falling  on  the  mouth  of 
the  pisHHmm,  is  either  conveyed  from  thence  into  the  uterus,  or,  by  its 
magnetic  virtue,  draws  the  nourishment  with  great  force  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant  into  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  and  makes  it  swell. 

That  the  farina  fecundans,  or  male*  dust,  has  a  magnetic  virtue,  is  evi- 
dent ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  bees  gather  and  lodge  in  the  cavities  of 
t^ir  hind  legs  to  make  wax  with  3  and  it  is  well  known  that  wax,  when 
ina  warmed  by  firiction,  will  attract  to  it  any  light  body.  But  moreover, 
if  the  particles  of  this  powder  should  be  required  by  nature  to  pass  into 
the  ovaries  of  the  plant,  and  even  into  the  several  eggs  or  seeds  therein 
contained,  we  may  easily  perceive,  if  we  split  the  pistiUum  of  a  flower, 
that  nature  has  provided  a  sufficient  passage  for  it  into  the  uterus. 

In  this  attempt  to  give  a  plain  and  popular  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  plants  generate,  we  have  assumed  only  one  male  stamen,  to  prevent 
coofisnon  or  mistake  3  but  the  flower  of  every  lily  has  six  stamina,  of  the 
same  figure  and  use,  which  are  placed  round  about  the  pistillum  or  female 
tabe,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  its  orifice  to  escape  receiving  some 
poitioa  of  the  male  dust,  or  farina  fecundans.  In  the  lily,  ana  other 
flowers  of  a  similar  nature,  the  pistillum  is  idways  so  placed,  that  the 
apices  whidi  surround  it,  are  equal  iit  height  with  it,  or  rise  above  it ;  so 
that  their  dust&Us  naturally  upon  it.  When  we  observe  it  to  be  longer 
than  the  stamen  which  carries  the  apices,  we  may  then  conclude  that  the 
fnnt  has  begun  to  form  itself,  and  has  no  longer  occasion  for  the  male 
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dust.  It  is  also  observable  that  as  soon  as  the  work  of  generation  is 
performed,  the  male  parts,  together  with  the  leaves  or  coverlids,  fall  oflf, 
and  the  pipe  leading  to  the  tUeruB  begins  to  shrink.  We  may  further 
remark,  that  the  top  of  the  pistiUum  in  every  flower  is  either  covered  with 
a  sort  of  velvet  tunick,  or  emits  a  gummy  humour,  the  better  to  retain  the 
dusl  of  the  apices. 

In  this  account  of  the  lily,  it  appears  that  the  uteru»  is  widiin  the 
flower ;  but  this  arrangement  varies  in  different  plants.  In  the  rose,  it  is 
without  the  flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  or  flower  leaves.  The 
cherry  and  the  plum  have  their  utricles  within  their  flowers  i  and  the 
i^ooseberry,  currant,  apple,  and  pear,  on  the  outside  or  bottom  of  their 
flowers.  Although  nature  has  designed  the  dust  of  the  ajnces  to  fecun- 
date  the  female  parts  contained  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  yet  we  may 
observe  in  some  plants,  that  the  male  and  female  parts  are  remote  from 
each  other.  As  for  example  $  the  gourd,  pumpkin,  melon,  cucumber,  and 
all  of  that  race,  have  blossoms  distinctly,  male  and  female,  upon  the  same 
plant.  The  male  blossoms  may  be  disUnguished  from  the  others  by  notic- 
ing that  they  have  not  any  pistil  or  rudiment  of  fruit  about  them,  but 
have  only  a  lai^  thrum  covered  with  dust  in  the  middle.  The  female 
blossom  of  these  has  a  pistillum  within  the  petals  or  flower  leaves,  and  the 
rudiment  of  their  fruit  is  always  apparent  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
before  it  opens  i  and  in  the  same  manner,  all  nut-bearing,  and  mast- 
bearing  trees,  have  their  catkins  or  male  blossoms  remote  from  the  female 
parts. 

The  oak,  for  example,  which  blossoms  in  May,  has  its  male  parts 
distinct  from  the  acorns :  we  find  strings  of  little  farinaceous  flowers  in 
great  abundance,  remote  from  the  rudiments  of  the  acorns  or  fruit.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  walnut,  chesnut,  hazel,  pine,  cypress,  and 
even  the  mulberry,  aspen,  and  others.  Some  sorts  of  willows  change 
their  sex  every  year,  by  producing  only  male  blossoms  or  catkins  one 
year,  and  in  the  year  following,  strings  of  female  blossoms. 

When  we  view,  with  a  good  microscope,  the  male  dust  of  one  single 
plant,  we  find  every  particle  of  it  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  figure  ;  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  of  two  colours,  as  in  the  tulip,  where  it  is  yellow  or 
blue ;  but  as  plants  differ  from  one  another  in  their  figures  and  qualities, 
so  are  the  characters  of  their  several  dusts  greatly  different  from  each 
other.  A  grain  of  the  dust  of  Geranium  sanguineum,  resembles  a  bead  of  a 
necklace  with  a  hole  through  it.  The  farina  of  the  Corona  Solis  perennis, 
is  a  globe  set  with  thorns  ;  that  of  the  RicinMs  Vulgaris,  is  of  the  figure  of 
a  grain  of  wheat.  The  Acer  montanum  eandidum  affords  a  dust  of  the 
figure  of  a  cross  j  and  thus,  in  different  fashions,  the  farina  of  every  plant 
varies  in  shape  and  character  from  the  rest. 

The  female  parts  of  generation  iu  plants  are  best  seen  in  large  fruits, 
without  the  trouble  of  the  microscope,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  pumpkin  or 
mdon,  where,  with  the  natural  eye,  we  may  discover  the  vessels  distinctly, 
which  form  the  tunick  or  covering  of  each  ovary ;  we  may  see  how  the 
seeds  are  Joined  to  it,  and  how  they  receive  nourishment.  Between  the 
several  ovaries  contained  in  that  fruit,  we  may  also  easily  perceive  the 
vagina,  or  passive,  through  which  the  farina  feeundans  has  passed  to 
impregnate  the  aeeds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  against  this  hypothesis,  that  there  are  many 
flowers  wiuch  hang  downwards,  as  the  crown  imperial,  the  cyclamen,  and 
others,  and  consequently  that  Uieir  pistils  cannot  receive  the  farina/ecun- 
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rfot  upon  tiiem  $  but^  if  we  observe  that  the  pistils  oi  these  flowers  are 
dwmys  more  prominent^  or  somewhat  longer  than  the  dusty  apices  which 
sHimmd  them,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  glutinous  matter  and  vel- 
iH  covering  on  the  extremities  of  the  pistils,  may  be  capable  enough  of 
lecdving  and  holding  some  of  the  powder  as  it  falls ;  and  whether  the 
intromission  of  the  farina  fecundaus  be  requisite  or  not«  its  lodgment  on 
the  BOtttk  of  the  pistillum  may,  by  virtue  of  its  attractive  quality,  perhaps 
fecundate  tbe  seeds  contained  in  the  uterus.  In  t^he  production  of 
animals,  there  cure  yet  greater  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  if  the 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals  were  more  generally  studied,  many  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  which  might  prove  as  serviceable  to  the  preservation 
oi  aniiiial  bodies,  as  the  philosophy  of  the  generation  of  plants  has  been 
to  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  improvement  of  horticulture.  We  know, 
for  eBHnple,  that  trees  are  generally  longer  lived  than  animals,  some  of 
them  snrviving  for  four  or  five  hundred  years )  and  there  are  traditional 
accoamts  of  trees  that  have  lived  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  '  The 
three  moat  obvious  reasons  for  this  longevity  are  the  following;  Ist. 
Trees  have  no  sensation,  and  it  is  clear  that  Uie  senses  prey  abundantly 
OB  the  juices  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  2nd.  They  always 
bvvathe  the  same  air.  3rd.  They  always  feed  upon  the  same  diet.  In 
the  pafcriarehal  times,  when  men  lived  to  an  age  of  many  hundred  years, 
they  are  said  to  have  fed  upon  a  simple  diet,  and  to  have  drunk  of  the 
dear  stieam  i  at  least  they  had  but  little  variety  of  food. 

We  now  proceed  to  what  may  be  called  the  demonstrative  part  of  the 
system.  If  the  apices  of  a  flower,  say  a  tulip,  are  carefully  taken  out, 
before  the  farina  fecundans  is  ripe,  and  has  in  any  positive  form  developed 
iUiM,  the  tulip,  being  thus  castrated,  will  bear  no  seed  that  summer.  As 
a  further  demonstration  that  plants  generate  after  the  manner  already 
described,  Frofessor  Bradley  recommends  the  curious  horticulturist  to 
mske  the  following  experiment,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  : 

"  Make  choice  of  such  a  plant  of  the  hasel  or  filberd,  as  you  find  to  be 
in  a  bearing  state,  and  far  distant  from  any  other  of  the  same  sort.  This 
tree  in  January  puts  forth  what  are  commonly  called  catkins,  which  are 
king  thrums,  composed  of  very  small  flowers,  that,  towards  the  beginning 
of  Maxch,  are  covered  with  a  fine  dust,  or  male  seed.  Tis  then  the 
UotaooBs,  or  female  parts,  appear  on  the  buds  of  the  same  tree.  They 
ate  very  small,  and  hardly  to  be  discerned,  without  strict  enquiry,  only 
offering  to  the  view  a  smidl  cluster  of  scarlet  threads,  which  are  so  many 
tabes  leading  to  the  rudiments  of  the  nuts.  This  happens  at  a  windy 
season  of  the  year,  that  the  male  dust  may  be  more  easily  conveyed  to 
ihe  uiride$y  or  female  blossoms,  of  the  plant.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  catkins 
appear  they  must  be  carefully  taken  from  the  tree,  and  it  wiU  produce  no 
frmt  Uiat  year,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  single  out  any  particular  blos- 
som of  it»  which  may  be  impregnated  with  catkins,  from  another  tree, 
gathered  freah  every  morning  for  three  or  four  days  successively,  and 
dasted  li^tly  over  it,  without  bruising  its  tender  fibres.  And,  in  like 
manner  may  the  blossoms  of  another  tree  or  flower  be  castrated,  and  the 
aaoie  e^NSt  will  follow/* 

By  attending  to  these  pheenomena,  we  may  perhaps  alter  the  property 
and  taste  of  any  fruit,  by  impregnating  the  one  with  the  forina  of  another 
of  the  same  class :  for  example,  a  codlin  with  a  pearmain,  which  will 
eaase  the  codlin  so  impregnated  to  last  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  be 
cf  a  sharper  taste :  or,  if  the  winter  fruits  should  be  fecundated  with  the 
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dust  of  the  summer  kinds,  they  will  decay  before  the  usual  time.  It  is 
from  this  accidental  coupVng  of  the  farina  of  one  with  the  other,  that  in 
an  orchard  where  there  is  a  variety  of  apples,  even  the  fruits  gatherd 
from  the  same  tree  differ  in  their  flavour  and  their  times  of  ripening ;  and 
moreover,  the  seeds  of  those  apples  so  generated,  being  thus  chang^  from 
their  native  qualities,  will  produce  different  kinds  pf  fruits,  if  they  are 
sown.  The  produce  of  this  vegetable  coupling  still  further  illustrates  the 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  for  every  one  knows  that  by  crossing 
the  breed,  new  racers  will  be  engendered,  excelling  their  progenitors  in 
bone,  or  swiftness,  or  sagacity. 

It  is  from  this  accidental^  or  artificial,  union,  that  proceed  the  number- 
less varieties  of  fruit  and  flowers  which  are  raised  every  day  from  seeds. 
The  Auricula  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  multiplicity.  We  need  not 
explain  the  very  obvious  fact  of  the  male  dust  pf  plants  being  conveyed 
by  the  air  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  which  this  generation  and  pro> 
ducuon  of  plants  is  brought  about  i  but  it  may  be  useful  to  hint  to  those 
who  have  orchards  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  that  they  ought  ovkf  to  plant 
one  sort  of  apple,  if  cider  is  their  object ;  for  the  farina  of  any  other 
variety  will  certainly  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  cider  fruit,  by  ripening 
some  sooner,  and  others  later,  which  will  occasion  a  continual  ferment  in 
the  liquor,  and  never  permit  it  to  settle  or  grow  fine.  Were  this  rale 
attended  to,  the  filthy  use  of  bullock's  blood  might  be  dispensed  with. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  the  generation  oi  plants,  it  is 
plain  that  the  fruit  of  any  tree  may  be  adulterated,  as  well  by  the  farina 
of  one  of  the  same  sort,  which  perchance  may  be  sickly,  and  of  a  dwarf 
kind,  as  by  the  dust  of  some  other  near  a-kin  to  it,  but  inferior  in  quality 
to  itself.  The  same  care,  therefore,  should  be  observed  by  the  young 
horticulturist  in  the  selection  of  seed,  from  which  he  hopes  to  rear  his 
plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  as  in  the  stock  or  parentage  from  which  a 
sportsman  breeds  his  game-cocks,  hounds,  or  racers. 

There  is  only  one  plant  which  seems  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of 
coupling  with  other  sorts,  and,  consequently,  of  either  improving  or 
diminishing  the  qualities  of  its  seeds,  and  that  is  the  misletae.  Hie  parts 
of  its  flowers  are  indeed  as  apt  to  generation  as  those  of  other  plants  ^  but 
whether  we  find  it  growing  on  the  oak,  willow,  lime,  or  any  other  tree 
whatsoever,  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit,  with  its  manner  of  growth,  are 
all  alike.  A  peculiarity  attached  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  can  neither  be 
propagated  in  earth  or  water,  but  upon  trees  and  plants  only.  The 
ancients  called  it  a  superplant,  peculiar  to  the  oak,  and  tell  us,  that 
although  it  seemingly  produced  seed,  they  did  not  believe  that  that  seed 
could  possibly  be  made  to  vegetate,  probably  because  they  had  unsuccess- 
fiiUy  tried  the  experiment  in  earth.  But  as  it  is  so  frequently  found 
growing  on  other  trees,  besides  the  oak,  in  our  times,  it  is  easy  to  refute 
the  ancient  theory,  and  show  how  it  may  be  propagated  from  seed  upon 
any  tree  whatever.  About  Christmas,  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  ihey 
may  easily  be  made  to  stick  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  any  tree.  The 
viscous  juice,  which  encompasses  each  seed,  will  bind  it  fast  to  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  with  this  small  trouble,  young  plants  may  be 
expected  the  following  year,  provided  the  seeds  are  not  devoured  by  the 
birds,  which  may  be  guarded  against  by  covering  them  with  a  net.  This 
practice  may  be  useful  in  repressing  the  too  great  vigour  of  some  fruit 
trees,  and  rdieving  them  of  their  superabundant  juices,  which  are  always 
destructive  of  proHficity,  whether  in  plants  or  animals. 
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Pnnn  what  has  been  stated  geDerally  in  this  article,  we  may  learn  why 
dooble  flowers  seldom  bear  seed,  because  the  dust  of  the  apices  is  too 
moch  crowded  with  the  petals  or  flower  leaves,  which,  for  that  reason, 
cannot  easily  reach  the  style  or  pistil  of  the  flower,  which  is  always  pro- 
minent, and  above  the  petals^  in  full  flower.  It  appears  likewise,  that 
the  natural  properties  of  fruits  and  seeds  may  be  changed  by  accidental 
conplii^  widi  other  plants ;  and  that  the  seeds  so  altered,  may  rob  us  of 
o«r  hopes  in  planting,  by  having  their  principles  debauched  by  the  dust 
ei  disteBipered  and  degenerated  plants. 


CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  JESUITS. 


Having,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
Ignatitis  Loyola,  and  his  first  associates,  we  now  propose  to  draw  the 
oatfine  of  that  extraordinary  constitution,  which,  in  after  times,  conferred 
90  dreadfol  a  power  on  the  order  of  Jesuits.  It  was  chiefly  prepared  by 
Lainez,  who  had  infinitely  more  erudition  than  Loyola,  but  they  both 
had  the  policy  to  disclaim  its  authar^ip,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
^irit  and  divine^revelation. 

The  monarch,  under  the  title  of  generoi,  exercised  a  power  unlimited 
and  perpetual,  the  restrictions  on  his  authority  being  rather  nominal  than 
real.  His  subjects  were  bound  to  pay  him  a  passive  and  blind  obedience  5 
lie  had  the  prerogative  of  repealing  old  laws  and  establishiug  new  ones ; 
he  admitted  into  the  order  those  whom  he  pleased,  and  exercised  the  same 
right  of  expulsion ;  he  nominated  to  every  office,  excepting  to  those  of 
nssisiauts  and  admonitar;  convoked  genend  assemblies  at  his  will,  over 
which  he  presided,  having  two  votes.  In  these  assemblies  the  general 
was  elected,  and  none  were  eligible  to  that  station  but  those  who  had 
taken  the  fomr  vows.  In  these  elections,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid 
to  Inrtli,  title,  wealth,  reputation,  zeal,  talent,  vigilance,  boldness,  and 
foititnde.  If  the  general  was  ill,  or  obliged  to  absent  himself,  he  appointed 
a  vice-general,  who  ruled  till  his  h^th  was  restored,  or  till  he  had 
retonied  from  his  journey.  But  if  old  age,  or  some  incurable  disease, 
incapacitated  the  general,  then,  as  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a 
perpetual  vice-general,  invested  with  absolute  power  and  a  right  to  the 
succession,  his  nomination  belonged  to  the  general  assembly,  which, 
however,  required  die  ratification  of  the  pope.  The  general  also  named 
a  viee-general  before  his  death.  If  he  did  not,  then  the  professors  of  the 
ftmr  wtw9,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome,  had  the  right  of  election.  The 
(unedotts  of  this  vice-general  consisted  in  convoking  a  general  assembly, 
to  dect  ft  new  chief,  and  to  govern  the  society  till  he  was  chosen.  His 
authority  was  limited  3  he  could  not  introduce  any  new  rule,  or  custom, 
or  ooemony,  nor  could  he  abrogate  such  as  were  established.  His  power 
totaUy  ceased  as  soon  as  the  election  took  place. 

The  assisiants  composed  the  privy  council  of  the  monarch  -,  they  were 
hill  ministers.  They  took  their  official  names  from  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  were  chosen  by  the  votes  of  a  general  assembly.  If  the  general 
led  a  scandalous  life,  or  dissipated  the  revenues  of  his  order,  they  could 
convene  a  public  meeting,  and  proceed  to  his  deposition.  Besides  the 
9uigt€mts,  the  general  had  near  to  his  person  another  officer,  elected  by 
the  assembly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  him  privately,  if  he  saw  any 
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thing  wrong  in  his  conduct.  This  counsellor  was  styled  the  admoni- 
tor.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  general  of  the  Jesuiu  was  more 
absolute  than  any  monarch,  more  respected  in  his  dominions,  and  least  of 
any  exposed  to  dethronement.  He  had  only  to  win  over  the  assistants 
and  the  admonitor,  and  no  power  could  give  him  alarm.  « 

The  provinciaU  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  government  of  one 
of  the  provinces  or  districts  in  which  the  Jesuits  had  an  establishnaent. 
In  a  case  of  necessity,  they  could  appoint  vice-provindals,  if  the  general 
himself  did  not  name  them  -,  they  were  also  empowered  to  change  the 
superiors  both  of  the  houses  occupied  by  regular  members,  and  of  those 
filled  by  such  as  were  passing  through  their  noviciate,  as  well  as  the 
rectors  of  the  colleges  situate  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  replace 
provisionally  such  as  might  die.  They  chose  the  masters  of  the  provinces, 
the  procureurs,  the  ministers,  the  spiritual  prefects,  those  who  superintend- 
ed their  schools  and  their  hospitals,  the  preachers,  confessors,  the  admoni- 
tors  of  the  superiors,  the  regents  of  the  colleges,  the  professors  and  chief 
officers  of  their  universiUes,  except  the  rectors  and  the  chancellors ;  but 
all  these  appointments  required  the  approval  of  the  general.  They  could 
admit  to  the  noviciate  those  in  whom  they  discerned  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, and  dismiss  such  as  were  yet  in  the  first  or  second  noviciate, 
provided  the  general  had  not  approved  of  them,  or  they  had  not  brought 
any  considerable  accession  of  influence  to  the  company.  They  could  not 
expel  an  approved  scholar,  nor  an  admitted  coadjutor,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  general,  unless  the  case  was  very  urgent ;  but  they  had  no 
right  whatever,  under  any  pretext,  to  dismiss  one  of  the  professed,  or  an 
established  coadjutor,  whether  his  functions  were  spiritual  or  temporal. 
The  general  alone  had  that  prerogative.  The  provincials  had  four  assist- 
ants, one  of  whom  acted  as  admonitor.  They  were,  in  fact,  spies  placed 
by  Uie  general  in  attendance  on  the  provinciids^  from  whom  he  received 
reports  of  their  conduct. 

The  commissioners  and  visitors  were  extraordinary  officers  sent  by  the 
monarch  to  inspect  the  religious  houses  and  colleges,  to  hear  complaints, 
and  reform  abuses.     Their  commission  defined  and  limited  their  power. 

Each  province,  each  religious  house,  each  noviciate  establishment,  and 
each  college,  had  its  particular  procureur,  and  there  was  also  a  procureur- 
general,  resident  at  Rome,  who  superintended  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  society. 
The  procureur  of  a  province  administered  the  business  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  provincial,  and  was  obliged  to  render  him  an  account  twice  annu- 
ally. The  rules  of  the  order  required  him  to  adjust  all  disputes  amicably, 
and  not  to  bring  any  one  before  the  tribunals,  until  aU  peaceful  means  of 
obtaining  justice  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  procureur  of  a  religious 
house  was  charged  with  the  care  of  its  temporalities,  the  supply  of  provi- 
sious,  and  the  gathering  of  charitable  donations.  He  recorded  the  names 
of  all  benefactors  to  the  institution,  kept  a  registry  of  the  amount  of  their 
donations,  and  invited  others  to  imitate  their  example.  The  procureur  of 
a  college  or  a  noviciate  establishment  provided  all  articles  necessary  for 
the  living  of  the  members,  and  received  the  revenues  and  charities.  He 
was  enjoined  to  consider  dl  the  temporalities  entrusted  to  hb  custody  as 
the  property  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  officers^  there  were  many  subalterns. 
There  were  the  examiners,  to  whom  every  one  desirous  of  joinine  the 
company  were  to  make  known  their  wishes  ;  the  masters  of  the  novices  ; 
the  ministers  who  assisted  the  superiors  -,    die  sub-ministers,  who  looked 
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iha  the  kitclien,  the  larder,  the  dormitory,  and  the  cellar ;  the  oounsel- 
lon,  wbo  aided  the  aaperiors  by  their  advice ;  the  admonitors,  who  warned 
then  of  their  faults ;  the  prefects  of  things  spiritual,  who  taught  the 
artbodoz  form  of  prayers,  the  art  of  counting  beads  in  a  rosary,  and 
npaintended  ordinary  acts  of  devotion ;  the  prefects  of  the  churches, 
vho  bid  ^Murge  of  their  reparation,  performed  masses,  and  announced  the 
£et  diys ;  the  prefects  of  Uie  hospitals,  the  libraries,  the  refectories  -,  the 
stfrutiDi,  the  overseers  of  the  infirmaries,  the  porters,  the  v«lets  of  the 
virdfobe,  t)ie  purchasers  of  goods,  the  caterers,  the  cooks,  the  watchmen, 
lad  oumeroiis  others,  whose  functions  we  could  only  describe  by  their 


I^  subjects  of  the  Jesuitical  monarchy  were  divided  into  five  classes ; 
tbe  mmoes,  the  approved  sdiolars,  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  professors 
of  the  four  vows,  and  the  temporal  coadjutors. 

Tke  principal  qualifications  required  in  any  candidate  before  his  admis- 
■OD  ioto  the  company  were,  an  amiable  temper,  sound  health,  a  graceftii 
pcROD,  and  an  open  countenance.  All  were  excluded  who  hMl  ever 
abjared  the  Roinan  Catholic  doctrines,  or  embraced  any  heretical  opinioa, 
as  wdl  as  persona  who  had  received  any  degrading  sentence,  either  civil 
or  Guonkxl,  and  those  who  were  subject  to  hypocondriac  or  monomaniac 
feeliDgB.  The  sane  exemption  applied  to  such  as  had  belonged  to  any 
BODtstic  order,  or  had  been  hermits,  even  though  for  a  single  day,  and 
to  those  who  were  descended  from  Jewish  or  Mahometan  parents.  Great 
penoaal  merit,  or  vast  wealth,  could  alone  counterpoise  these  grounds  of 
eicliisHm. 

If  the  examiner  found  none  of  these  preliminary  disqualifications,  he 
denuuiled,  among  other  questions,  whether  the  candidates  were  born  in 
wedlock, — ^whetlwr  they  were  only  sons,— whether  they  had  any  heredi- 
ty diforder, — ^whether  they  were  eunuchs, — whether  they  owed  any 
debts,— whether  their  family  was  numerous, — ^whether  they  were  married, 
and.  if  10,  to  whom, — whether  their  ancestors  had  always  been  Roman 
Catholics, — ^whether  they  hUd  entered  into  any  ei^gagements,  either  to 
take  hdy  orders,  or  to  fulfil  a  vow,  or  to  contract  a  marriage ;  and 
i>aQy,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  join  the  company, 
aad  whether  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  remain  permanent  members  of 
tkeinaduitton. 

The  probationary  noviciate  which  followed  this  interrogatj^ry  lasted 
two  jevs.  During  the  first  month,  these  pupils  were  exercised  in  spi- 
ntml  discipline  alone.  After  this  trial,  they  made  a  general  confession 
to  the  aaperior,  or  his  colleague,  and  they  then  received  the  academical 
^  of  the  order.  During  the  two  years  of  noviciate,  they  were  sounded 
in  evoy  possible  manner  to  discover  their  real  inclinations,  the  bent  of 
their  minds,  and  their  ruling  passions.  They  were  compelled  to  discharge 
the  moit  menial  duties,  and  sedulously  taught  implicit  obedience  to  their 
wperiors :  they  passed  their  time  in  vocal  or  mental  prayer,  in  medita- 
tioo,  in  stringing  their-  beads,  in  repeating  their  rosary,  and  spiritual 
ohortttions  -,  they  tended  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  for  a  month,  and,  in 
the  matting  month,  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  without  money,  and  beg- 
Siog  their  bread.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  of  noviciate,  they 
^  allowed  to  take  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  -,  after 
vhich  they  commenced  a  regular  course  of  study. 

The  pupfls  were  taught  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  poetry, 
^fMc,  philo8(^hy,  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  age  and  cajpacity  of  each ;  but,  lest  the  love  of  the  sciences 
shonld  benumb  the  relish  for  devotion,  different  means  were  adopted  to 
keep  the  flame  alive,  and  all  these  were  so  contrived  as  to  give  the  supe- 
riors the  greatest  facility  of  penetrating  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  scholars. 
The  principal  were  the  weekly  administration  of  the  sacrament,  an  exa- 
mination of  consciences  twice  a  day,  spiritual  exercises  throughout  the 
year,  the  renewal  of  the  vows  twice  yearly,  solitude,  meditation,  penance, 
general  confessions,  and  moreover,  a  second  noviciate  of  one  year,  during 
which  the  pupils  totally  abandoned  polite  literature  for  spiritual  discipline, 
and  to  give  them  courage  to  speak  in  public,  they  were  sent  out  on  trifling 
missions  into  the  villages  and  small  towns. 

After  this  second  noviciate,  they  were  solemnly  bound  to  continue  per- 
manent members  of  the  company,  and  they  then  promised  to  live  and  die 
in  rigid  observance  of  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which 
they  had  taken.  An  additional  vow  obliged  them  to  accept  uncondi- 
tionally whatever  employment  the  superior  thought  proper  to  give  them, 
however  menial  its  nature  might  be.  This  last  obligation  was  taken  in 
secret ;  it  was  neither  written  nor  signed.  Nevertheless^  it  was  as  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  company  as  if  it  had  been  executed  with  the  most 
imposing  solemnities ;  so  muck  so,  that  whoever  violated  it  without  the 
permission  of  the  general,  incurred  all  the  penalties  inHicted  on  apostacy. 

The  approved  scholars  were  those  who  had  passed  their  noviciate,  and 
taken  the  secret  vows  ;  they  were  frequently  employed  as  regents.  The 
spiritual  coadjutors  were  one  rank  above  the  approved  scholars ;  they 
pronounced  their  vows  in  public,  placing  their  hands  between  those  of  the 
superior,  who  accepted  them  in  the  name  of  the  general  3  but  the  com- 
pany had  the  right  at  any  time  of  cancelling  these  vows,  if  they  deter- 
mined on  the  expulsion  of  a  member  who  had  taken  them.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  fourth  vow  were  those  who,  after  a  long  probation,  were 
deemed  worthy  of  dying  Jesuits,  and  knowing  all  the  secrets  of  the  insti- 
tution. To  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  order,  these  last  took  a  fourth  vow,  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  pope.  ITiese  public  vows,  absolute  and 
solemn  in  their  nature,  bound  those  who  took  them  irrevocably,  and  for 
the  whole  period  of  life,  and  they  became  dead  in  law,  to  the  extent  of 
not  inheriting  any  property.  The  temporal  coadjutors  were  laymen  who 
only  took  simple  vows,  and  were  employed  in  temporal  vocations ;  their 
noviciate  was  completed  in  one  year,  and  they  could  not  exercise  the 
duties  of  any  office  longer  than  two  years.  Men  of  good  education,  or 
those  who  were  allied  to  noble  families,  or  had  served  in  the  army,  were 
rarely  admitted ;  a  preference  was  always  given  to  those  who  had  learned 
some  trade,  but  who  could  neither  resA  nor  write  :  but  still,  men  of 
decidedly  coarse  exterior  and  rude  manners  were  excluded.  Those  who 
had  taken  the  four  vows  could  only  be  expelled  from  the  society  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  in  no  case  without  their  consent, 
for  the  society  were  obliged  to  be  courteous  to  those  who  knew  its 
mysteries. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  intending  to  send  his  disciples  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  he  saw  a  prospect  of  advancing  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
society  by  spiritual  conquests,  only  allow^  them  to  wear  the  dress  of 
simple  ecclesiastics,  and  this  dress  was  varied  and  adapted  to  the  usages 
of  the  country  in  which  they  might  happen  to  reside.  The  travelling 
Jesuits  were  not  required  to  practise  either  abstinence  or  austerity,  for 
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bcag  obliged  to  go  whithersoever  the  pope  commanded,  this  elass  were 
nqwed  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  Neither  were  they  required  to  chaunt, 
or  read  prayers  or  masses :  another  division  performed  these  duties  -,  the 
trarelliDg  Jesuits^  in  fact,  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  military  discipline. 
Among  the  most  important,  and  not  the  least  curious,  of  the  rules  of 
Loyola,  is  the  following  :  "  The  inferiors  are  not  to  regard  the  superior, 
whatever  he  may  be,  whether  wise  or  ignorant^  holy  or  sinful,  as  a  man 
subject  to  any  error,  but  they  must  believe  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  he  is 
obe  of  the  vicars  of  Jesus-Christ,  and  that  all  he  orders  is  just,  and  con- 
fannable  to  the  will  of  God  -,  they  are  to  respect  him  as  infallible,  and 
biuidly  abandon  themselves  to  his  government  5  they  are  to  manifest  the 
most  entire  resignation  to  his  wishes  and  orders,  and  adopt  his  pleasure 
and  judgment  as  the  rule  of  their  own  pleasure  and  their  own  judgment ; 
■1  h»  bands  they  are  to  be  as  soft  wax,  susceptible  of  adopting  any  form, 
as  a  <lead  body  which  has  no  power  of  motion  within  itself,  as  a  small 
statne  which  can  be  handled  and  placed  any  where,  finally,  as  the  stick 
of  an  old  man,  which  he  takes  or  lays  aside  at  his  caprice.  The  inferiors 
are  to  obey  all  those  who  are  superiors  to  them,  of  whatever  grade,. 
r^arding  them  all  as  vicars  of  Christ  in  different  degrees,  and  bearing  in 
Bind  that  the  authority  of  the  last  is  del^;ated  from  the  first,  no  matter 
how  many  intermediate  steps  may  intervene/* 

After  having  thus  deprived  his  subjects  of  their  free  will,  their  judgment,. 
their  reason,  and  their  common  sense,  and  rendered  them  passive  instru- 
ments and  mere  machines,  Loyola  then  devised  the  means  of  making  them 
as  oseful  as  possible  to  the  general,  and  the  following  were  the  chief 
(eataaea  of  his  plan :  1  st.  The  monarch,  or  general,  was  to  have  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, firom  which  he  could  issue  hiscommands  to  his  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid,  and  this  residence  was  Rome.  2nd,.  His  ministers  or  assistants 
were  to  live  near  to  him,  and  report  all  the  correspondence  carried  oa 
with  the  provincials.  3rd.  The  superiors  of  all  the  religious  houses  were 
to  write  every  week  to  their  provincial.  4th.  The  provincials  were  to 
write  every  month  to  the  general.  5th.  Once  a  year,  they  were  to 
forward  a  summary  or  recapitulation  of  all  the  various  letters  they  might 
have  received.  6th.  Every  third  year,  the  provincials  were  to  draw  up, 
each  in  his  own  district,  an  exact  report  of  the  state  of  their  department, 
with  the  rank,  name^  age,  state  of  health,  talent,  virtue,  or  vice  of  each 
member,  of  the  reputation  which  the  company  enjoyed,  the  progress  it 
had  made,  the  donations  it  had  received,  and  the  number  of  its  friends 
or  enemies  ;  and  to  secure  the  careful  delivery  of  these  reports,  a  deputy 
was  specially  elected  every  third  year  by  the  provincial  assembly,  to  carry 
them  to  Rome.  7th.  The  superiors,  provincials,  &c.^  were  to  write  to 
the  general  as  often  as  possible,  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  Jesuitical 
BKmarchy  were  allowed  to  address  him  as  often  as  they  pleased,  touching, 
their  wants  and  complaints. 

By  this  regular  correspondence,  the  monarch  of  the  Jesuits  was 
constantly  informed  of  all  that  transpired  in  his  extensive  dominions. 
Moreover,  as  his  subjects  were  spiritual  confessors  of  the  people,  the 
nunisters  of  state,  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  even 
of  kings  themselves,  the  general  knew  the  secrets  and  the  policy  of  all 
courts  and  cabinets,  and  through  the  information  transmitted  by  his 
agents,  without  quitting  Rome,  he  could  thwart  the  measures  of  every 
government  in  Surope.  He  knew  the  character,  the  disposition,  the 
pasaon^  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  all  the  Catholic  princes,  their 
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power,  the  amount  of  their  revenue,  their  secret  alliances,  their  ioteresto, 
their  schemes ;  he  was  well  informed  whether  they  were  loved  or  hated 
by  their  subjects ;  he  favoured  those  sovereigns  who  supported  the  Jesuits, 
and  employed  every  expedient  to  injure,  dethrone,  or  murder  those  who 
opposed  the  schemes  of  the  company.  Those  entrusted  with  such  orders 
accounted  it  the  highest  glory  to  execute  them  with  blind  submissioo,  and 
as  the  confessional  gave  them  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  whole  Catholic  community,  they  possessed  every 
possible  fiicility  to  excite  domestic  quarrels  and  public  revolt.  This 
dangerous  confederacy  soon  spread  itself  throughout  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  idtimately  bnmched  out 
to  Fex,  Morocco,  Congo,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  even  to  China. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  present  space,  were  we  to  write  even 
a  short  summary  of  the  eflects  produced  by  this  institution  on  the  morals 
and  religion  of  Christendom.  That  the  company  produced  some  valuable 
members,  must  be  admitted ;  but  their  crimes  throw  these  few  virtues 
into  the  shade.  There  is  no  imaginable  vice  that  their  writers  have  not 
defended ;  murder,  adultery,  and  promiscuous  concubinage,  not  excepted. 
On  some  future  occasion,  we  shall  throw  into  a  single  article  the  tritds  of 
Jacques  Clement,  Ravaillac,  and  Damiens,  all' of  whom  were  incited  to 
their  respective  murders  of  the  kings  of  France  by  the  Jesuits,  adding 
such  remarks  as  may  point  in  strong,  but  fiuthful,  colours,  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  intolerance  by  which  the  progress  of  true  religion  and  pure 
Christianity  has  been  so  fatally  retarded. 

THE    ROMAN    DE   ROU.— No.  6. 

(Contiiraed  firom  pag«  S7>} 

The  first  act  of  Richard  after  his  restoration  to  the  duchy,  was  the  dis- 
missal of  Raoul-Torte  from  his  office,  and  his  expulsion  from  Normandy. 
According  to  Wace,  this  minister  was  avaricious  and  wicked  3  he  charges 
him  with  only  paying  among  the  duke's  household .  eighteen  deniers  per 
day,  and  not  retaining  any  singers  or  musicians.  Dudon,  who  had  better 
opportunities  than  any  one  else  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  Raoul-Torte,  speaks  of  them  in  a  strain  of  obscure 
verbosity,  which  renders  the  point  altogether  unintelligible.  William  of 
Jumieges  calls  him  urbis  pra/ectus;  but  this  title  does  not  correspond 
with  the  functions  of  an  officer,  who  paid  the  salaries  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. We  incline  to  think  that  he  was  the  treasurer,  or  privy  purse,  but 
that  is  only  our  own  conjecture,  and  we  do  not  state  it  as  an  historical 
fact.  Perhaps  the  only  crime  of  Raoul-Torte  was  too  great  a  zeal  for 
the  service  of  his  master,  and  an  honest  repugnance  to  swell  the  pension 
list,  or  augment  sinecures,  a  virtue  abhorrent  in  the  eyes' of  court  parasites. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Paris,  with  his  son, 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Gautier,  the  first  of  that  name 
who  makes  any  figure  in  history.  The  signature  of  this  Gautier  is  ap- 
pended to  two  acts,  one  dated  in  937,  and  the  other  in  941 3  in  the  last, 
he  figures  as  chancellor  of  Hugh  the  Great. 

Hugh,  duke  of  Paris,  now  resolves  to  form  a  permanent  alliance  with 
Richard,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  affianced  to  his 
daughter,  yet  a  child,  but  proper  pledges  are  given  that  the  marriage  shall 
be  consummated,  when  the  bride  has  attained  to  a  suitable  age.  '  Hugh 
invested  Richard  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the  very  best  under* 
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stiindwig  prevailed  between  them.  By  tbis  aUnncey  ofTensive  and  defensive^ 
tbej  fiaU  tkemsdves  in  a  condition  to  retain  their  respective  dominions  in 
pesoe,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  external  enemies.  They  were  soon  put 
to  the  test  by  lA>nis  and  Amoul,  who,  according  to  Wace,  violated  the 
tmee,  four  years  after  they  had  made  peace.  But  this  is  an  error ;  for, 
wkok  Amoul  had  prevailed  on  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  declare 
wmr  against  Hugh  and  Richard,  the  confederated  troops  invaded  the 
iaiaiid  of  France,  or  St.  Louis,  on  which  old  Paris  still  stands,  at  the 
Pont  Neof»  and  also  Normandy,  in  946^  whexeas  Richard  was  restored  in 
945. 

Waoe  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  hostile  army,  butM.  DeMesnil* 
in  his  *'  ChroniquesNeustriennes,*'  page  37,  reckons  the  army  of  Otho  at 
two  hondred  thousand  men.  They  advanced  suddenly  on  Rouen,  from 
wliich  Richard  marched  out  with  his  Normans  and  Bretons,  and  his 
P!amian  allies.  Wace  here  mentions  a  curious  circumstance,  which  we 
cBBBot  pass  over  without  a  brief  remark.  He  says  thai  one  of  the  captains 
of  Richard  carried  a  banner  of  red  Spanish  doth  : — Cil  porta  gon/anfm 
dwm  drt^  vermeil  d*  EepttUujfne.  This  v^se  confirms  what  we  have  already 
stated,  at  page  167  of  our  second  volume,  that  the  national  colour  of  the 
Norams  was  red,  and  that  their  war  banner  was  of  that  colour,  as  well 
as  the  Flrench  oriflamme.  A  passage  in  Ordericus  f  Kalis  would  seem, 
however,  to  destroy  this  position,  and  prove  that  red  was  an  ensign  of 
peace  among  the  Normans,  at  least  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  speaking  of  a  voyage  to  England,  undertaken  at  that  time, 
by  o|ie  of  the  chieftains  of  the  armies  of  Olaus,  king  of  Denmark,  he 
says:  Sed  rubemn  ecuium,  quod  signum  pads  erat,  super  malum  navis 
evexii .-  but  he  raised  a  red  shield,  which  was  the  sign  of  peace,  upon  the 
mast  of  the  ship.  But  this  by  no  means  destroys  our  argument,  for,  on 
this  occasion,  we  are  to  consider  the  red  shield  in  the  character,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  national  flag  of  the  Normans,  floatiDg  from  the  yard,  as  the 
flag  of  every  nation  does  now,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

Richard,  though  still  young,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  heroic 
aDcestora,  and  displayed  the  prudence  of  a  general,  combined  with  the 
valour  of  a  soldier.  Being  anxious  to  detach  the  Germans  from  the  strong 
pontion  they  occupied,  he  pretended  to  fly  in  disorder,  and  thus  dexte- 
ronsly  decoyed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  between  the  mountain 
Beaovmsin  and  the  capital,  when  he  attacked  them  with  impetuosity, 
slew  the  nephew  of  Otho  with  his  own  hand,  and  totally  routed  the  hostile 
araiy.  It  is  Wace  who  says  that  the  young  duke  kiUed  the  nephew  of 
Oiho  in  single  combat ;  but  Dudon  and  ^Villiam  of  Jumieges  are  content 
with  stating  his  death  in  general  terms,  and  make  no  allusion  to  his 
immediate  slayer. 

Otho,  enraged  at  the  discomfiture  of  his  troops,  and  the  loss  of  his 
aq^iew,  now  advanced  in  person  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and  laid 
nege  to  Rouoi.  The  Normans,  undaunted  at  this  formidable  attack, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  resources  of  Richard  seemed  to 
inerease  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  menaced.  The 
most  prudent  in  counsel,  the  most  intrepid  in  action  ;  providing  for  all 
the  pnblic  wants,  guarding  against  aU  contingent  dangers  ^  the  young 
duke  inspired  his  foUowers  with  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  repulsed  in  all  his  attacks,  and  driven  from 
kn  entrenchments. 
Otho  now  holds  a  council  of  war,  and  discusses  with  his  barons 
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the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  siege^  He  remarks  that  provision* 
are  carried  into  the  town,  not  only  in  boats,  Imt  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Seine  into  "  HermentreTille/*  the  ancient  name  of  the  modem  hM- 
bourg  St.  Sever.  The  allusion  to  the  bridge  has  embarrassed  antiquarians. 
The  general  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  Roaen  has  been,  that  the 
first  bridge  raised  m  front  of  the  city,  was  constnicted  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  which  directly  contradicts  the  text  of  Waee.  But  it  hi  easy  to 
reconcile  this  discrepancy.  We  learn  from  the  historians,  even  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  Matilda  merely  repaired  the  bridge  c4  Roaen  :  the 
expression  used  by  them  all  is  "  refecit,"  and  never  "  ttdificavit  .**'  this 
alone  decides  the  point ;  but  we  shall  prove  elsewhere,  that  this  bridge, 
the  existence  of  which  is  clearly  acknowledged  under  the  rvign  ef  Ricfafuxl 
the  Seccmd,  must  have  been  built  even  before  theinvanon  of  the  Normans. 

After  Otho  had  consulted  with  his  barons,  he  denmnded  a  truce  of 
Richard,  and,  as  Wace  informs  us,  solicited  permission  to  repair  to  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Ouen,  there  to  pray.  This  latter  request  appears  somewhat 
improbable,  as  Otho  could  have  gone  to  Saint  Ouen  without  the  permis- 
sion of  Richard,  it  being  then  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  situate, 
as  Dudon  justly  remarks,  *^  in  wburhio  cwitatis*'  Yet  Ae  ako  declares, 
that  the  emperor  made  this  request,  and  thus  corroborates  the  text  of 
Wace. 

During  the  armistice,  Otho  again  convenes  bis  barons,  and  being 
convinced  that  he  had  undertaken  an  unprofitable  expedition,  he  breaks 
out  in  bitter  reproaches  against  Amoul,  whom  he  threatens  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Richard.  But  his  barons  oppose  him,  affirming  that  it  is 
dishonourable  to  place  any  man  in  the  pdwer  of  an  enemy  who  would 
kill  him — a  just,  humane,  and  noble  sentiment,  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  feelings  of  those  rude  warriors. 

L'en  ne  deibt  mie  lesdre  ostage  ne  prison 
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Otho  now  determines  to  retreat,  and  Amoul,  fearing  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Normans,  flies  from  the  encampment.  The  noise  of  this  move- 
ment, for  he  draws  his  troops  along  with  him,  alarms  the  confederates, 
who  mistake  it  for  an  attack  by  Richard ;  and  the  people  of  Rouen, 
equally  deceived,  imagine  that  a  general  assault  is  about  to  take  place. 
In  this  passage,  Wace  describes  the  different  horses  used  in  the  armies^ 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  notice.  The  "  Destrier^'*  was  the  war  horse, 
or  charger  \  the  "  Paltfroi,"  was  a  parade  horse,  chiefly  used  by  ladies 
and  priests ;  and  the  "  Roncin,''  or  "  Roussin,"  was  the  drudge  horse,  used 
by  servants.     Query. — Is  this  the  root  of  "  Rozinante?** 

The  confederates  fly  in  disorder,  and  are  pursued  by  the  Normans  into 
a  wood  called  by  Wace  "  Maupertuz,'*  where  they  gain  a  complete 
victory,  and  follow  their  enemies  up  to  the  gates  of  Amiens,  where  Louis 
dies  of  grief.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  topography  of  the  wood,  indicated 
by  Wace,  as  there  remains  nothing  to  define  die  locality  between  Amiens 
and  Rouen.  The  corresponding  passage  in  Dudon  is  the  following: 
•  Tandem  quadam  phalanx  Rotomagensium  commisit  ad  silvam,  qtu£  didtur 
Maliforandnis,  cum  eis  pralium,  atque,  opitukmte  Deo,  devictis  hostUnts 
cbtinuit  tnumpkum,  Wace  has  followed  William  of  Jumieges  in  stating 
that  Louis  d' Outre  Mer  died  of  grief,  afier  returning  from  the  expedition 
into  Normandy,  with  the  Emperor  Otho.  So  gross  a  chronological  error 
is  startling,  even  from  writers  so  little  scrupulous  of  their  facts.    The 
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im^  b,  that  the  Firench  kipg  died  from  an  injury  that  he  received  when 
huBtB^  in  954,  or  eight  years  after  the  date  fixed  by  Wace. 

Peace  being  thua  restored,  our  author  tells  us  that  Richard  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced,  and 
appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  till  he  arrived  at  an  age  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood ;  on  which  statement  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Wace  calb  the  daughter  of  Hugh  "  Bathilda ;  **  her  real  name  was  Emma, 
or  EsHUicette.  Hugh  did  not  uve  to  see  this  marriage  solemnized,  which 
tooik  place  in  960,  and  Hugh  died  in  956.  Richard  was,  however,  - 
appointed  guardian  to  the  son  of  Hugh,  who  figures  in  history  as  Hugh 
Capet,  and  who  usurped  the  throne  of  France  a^er  the  death  of  Lohier, 
or  Lothaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  d'Outre  Mer.  It  was  in  955, 
tliat  Richard  received  this  striking  mark  of  esteem  from  the  Duke  of 
Paria.  According  to  the  old  chroniclers,  Hugh  the  Great  thus  addressed 
bis  childrei^ :  "  I  desire,  my  dear  children,  that  you  will  endeavour  to 
ikmM  you;^  characters  after  the  example  of  Richard  your  guardian,,  and 
that  his  good  counsel  will  form  your  rule  of  prudence  ;  you  know  that  I 
have  aifiuiced  your  sister  to  him,  and  that  they  will  be  married,  as  soon 
as  she  has  attained  tb  a  proper  age  -,  these  are  the  most  holy  wishes  of  my 
heart,  which  fervently  prays  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  full  accom- 
pb^ment  of  these  my  desires.'* 

The  period  of  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration.  Theobald,  sumamed 
"  Le  Tricheur,"  or  "Trickster,'*  count  of  Chartres,  Blois,  and  Tours, 
levied  war  on  Richard,  and  ravaged  the  open  country.  He  formed  an 
aBiance  with  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  but  being  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage  over  the  Duke  of  Normandy  by  honourable  warfare,  they  laid 
a  sdaeme  for  his  assassination.  The  agent  in  this  business  was  Archbishop 
Bruno,  who  invited  Richard  to  an  interview  at  Beauvais.  This  was 
accepted ;  but  on  the  journey,  he  met  two  cavaliers  who  warned  him  of 
his  danger.  He  rewarded  them  for  their  fidelity,  giving  one  a  sword 
worth  five  marks,  and  the  other  a  handsome  buckler,  and  returned  to 
Rouen,  where  the  loudest  indignation  was  expressed  against  the  conspi- 


Such  ia  the  statement  of  Wace,  on  which  we  have  to  offer  some 
remarks.  The  Norman  historians,  so  delighted  with  giving  fictitious 
relations  to  Richard  the  First,  have  forgotten  to  state  that  Theobald  had 
married  the  Duchess  Leutegarde,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  young  duke. 
Dudon,  however,  knew  this  fact  -,  but  he  preferred  indulging  his  usual 
amphfications  andrhodomande  to  descending  to  such  a  vulgar  particularity. 
He  merely  alludes  to  the  fiict  in  the  following  vague  phrue :  Tetboldus. . 
mmercaliinfs  fitriis. .  succensus.  But  these  few  words,  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
verbose  declamation,  have  escaped  the  attention  of  almost  all  the  critics. 
This  Theobald  died  in  978.  Among  the  Norman  chroniclers,  he  replaces 
Amoul  in  the  character  of  a  traitor.  The  sole  historical  fact,  however^ 
which  supports  the  animadversions  of  Wace  and  his  countrymen,  is. 
foniiahcd  by  Flodoard,  in  th^  following  passage  :  "  Anno  961.  Placitum 
ny&le»  dmersoramque  conventus  principum  Suessionis  habetur,  ad  quod  impe^ 
Hendamti  fieri  posset,  Rieardusfilius  WUlelnu  Normaani  accedens,  itfideiAus 
npg  quibusdam  persuasus,  et  interemptU  suorum,  in  /ugam  versus  est,** 
Flodoard,  however,  is  silent  on  the  pretended  journey  of  Bruno  to 
Beauvais  or  Amiens,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  apocryphal.  This  Bruno 
was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  953  -,  and  he 
&d  at  Rheims,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  965,  on  returning  from  a  journey 
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which  he  had  taken  to  Compiegne,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  his  nephews, 
king  Lothaire  and  the  sons  of  Hugh  the  Great.  He  went  for  the  same 
purpose  in  959.  Most  probably,  ^ese  journeys  of  Bruno  to  Compi^ne, 
misled  the  Norman  historians,  who  changed  the  whole  into  a  traTelling 
conspiracy.  As  to  the  presents  oi  the  sword  and  bnckler,  whi<^  Wace 
says  that  Richard  gave  to  the  two  knights  who  warned  htm  of  his  danger, 
Dudon  and  William  of  Jumieges  give  a  much  more  magnificent  account. 
They  say  that  he  gave  one  of  them  a  splendid  sword,  the  handle  of  which 
was  gold,  and  weighed  four  pounds,  and  to  the  other  a  bracelet  of  the 
same  metal  and  the  same  weight. 

Theobald,  being  baffled  in  this  first  attempt,  according  to  the  text  of 
Wace,  renews  his  solicitations  with  Lothaire,  to  get  Richard  within  their 
power.  The  king  of  France,  accordingly,  dispatches  a  messenger  to  the 
duke,  requesting  him  to  grant  an  interview  on  the  banks  of  Eaidne,  that 
they,  may  ratify  terms  of  alliance.  This  river  is  called  in  Latin,  Obui, 
Helna,  or  Eina,  Wace  calls  it  the  Elve,  but  this,  probably,  is  a  t3rpogra- 
phical  error,  the  letter  t;  being  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  letter  n. 
We  have  no  other  proof  of  this  treachery  than  the  testimony  of  the  Nor- 
man historians  ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  their  statements  are 
so  circumstantial,  that  they  wear  every  appearance  of  authenticity.  It 
is,  moreover,  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  king  and  his  chief  vassals 
desired  to  revenge  themselves  on  Richard,  who  had  endeavoured  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  assembly  of  Soissons.  The  presence  of  Baldwin  the  Third, 
count  of  Flanders,  who  died  towards  the  close  of  961,  at  once  prevents 
this  expedition  being  fixed  later  than  this  year :  so  that  vengeance  was 
intended  immediately  to  have  followed  the  offence. 

Richard  accepts  the  invitation  of  the  French  king,  and  repairs  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  Being  rendered  distrustful  from  experience,  he 
sends  forward  three  spies,  while  he  is  taking  his  dinner,  to  reconnoitre, 
and  ascertain,  who  are  in  company  with  the  king  of  France.  He  learns 
from  the  first,  on  his  return,  that  Theobald  is  one ;  that  Biddwin  of 
Flanders,  sumamed  the  Young,  is  also  there,  being  incensed  against 
Richard  for  his  interference  in  the  assembly  at  Soissons,  as  noticed  in  the 
passage  above,  extracted  from  Flodoard.  Another  great  baron  present 
was  Geoffrey  the  First,  surnamed  Grisegonelle,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
senechal  of  France,  who  died  on  the  2 1st  July,  987.  He  was  one  of  the 
nephews  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  was  delivered  as  an  hostage  to 
the  Normans  for  the  release  of  Louis  d'Outre  Mer,  as  formerly  stated. 
But  there  appears  no  reason  why  he  should  have  entertained  any  personal 
animosity  against  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

This  intefiigence  excites  the  suspicion  of  Richard,  and  his  worst  fears 
are  roused  on  the  arrival  of  the  other  two  spies,  who  report  that  the 
French  are  arming  themselves.  They  soon  approach  in  a  body,  aod 
attempt  to  cross  the  river,  but  are  opposed  by  the  Normans.  Lothaire 
follows  them  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  Richard  retreats,  and 
makes  a  stand  on  the  river  Deppe.  The  French  endeavoured  to  force  a 
passage  across  this  river,  but  in  vain :  an  action  ensues,  which  is  pro- 
longed for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  Gtmtier,  the  grand  fiedconer  of 
Richard,  stumbling  with  his  horse  in  one  of  the  fords,  from  which  critical 
position  he  is  sav^  by  the  duke  in  person.  The  army  of  Lothaire  is 
defeated ;  he  retires  to  France,  and  Richard  returns  to  Rouen,  where  he 
is  received  with  the  approbation  of  the  people. 

Lothaire,  disappointed  in  not  having  secured  his  prey,  raises  a  fresh 
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srmj,  and  lays  siege  to  Evreax,  whieh  be  is  enabled  to  get  possession  of 
throa^  treacheiy,  and  be  tben  gives  ic  to  Theobald.  Wace  is  incorrect 
in  saying  that  the  king  of  France  was  personally  in  this  action,  for  it  was 
Theobald  himself  who  captured  Evreux.  Richard,  on  his  part,  ravages 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Chartres,  and  Theobald  carries  the  war  np  to 
the  gates  of  Ronen.  At  length  the  hostile  pritices  meet,  when  the  Nor- 
mans acheive  a  complete  victory,  and  the  city  of  Chartres  is  burned. 

Id  the  recital  of  this  expedition  of  Theobald,  Wace  does  not  mention 
the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  undertaken  to 
recover  the  lands  of  the  Duchess  Leuteearde,  the  wife  of  Theobald,  and 
mother-in-law  of  Richard.  In  stating  that  the  Count  of  Chartres  pushed 
his  forces  np  to  the  gates  of  Ronen,  Wace  has  followed  his  two  usual 
guides,  Dndon  and  William  of  Jumieges.  This  latter  computes  the  num- 
ber of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  TheoMd,  at  640,  and  our  anther  raises 
the  number  to  660.  This  is  a  very  small  loss  compared  with  the  vast 
importance  that  all  the  Norman  writers  attach  to  the  victory  of  Richard. 
The  only  authentic  information  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  Frodoard  : 
*'JaMo  962.  Tetbakbu  ^idem  cum  Normanms  conflig&is  mctus  est  ab  eis, 
H/mgd  sokts  evasU,** 

Omr  next  notice  of  the  Roman  de  Roa  will  conclude  the  Hfe  of  Richard 
the  First.  (To  be  continued.) 
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DrRi50  the  civil  war,  the  small  island  of  Aldemey  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  parliament,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Peter  Lofebvre,  Seigneur 
de  FEspine,  an  ancestor  of  our  present  Greffier,  was  entrusted  with  its 
government,  as  the  following  omcial  documents  prove : 

"On  the  90th  day  of  February,  1643,  before  the  assembled  magistrates  of  the 
Bbiid  of  Aldemey,  Monsieur  De  TEspine,  lieutenant-governor,  has  obtained  per- 
miasioa  from  the  judge  and  jurats  to  register  the  authority  and  commission  which 
be  holds  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Robert  Russell,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Gnenifcy,  Serk,  and  this  islaad,  under  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  follows: 

"  Robert  Russell,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Serk,  and  Al- 
demey, under  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  constituted  and 
•ppoiBted  adnriral  of  the  ro3ral  fleet  and  of  the  vessels  which  are  at  sea  for  the 
deteoB  of  the  king,  the  porliament,  and  the  kmgdom,  and  also  governor  of 
Jcney,  Guernsey,  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  order  of  the  lords  and  commons 
Miginbled  in  parliament; 

''To  Mr.  Peter  Lefebvre,  seigneur  de  TEspine,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
satlMwrity  which  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  above  named  right  honourable 
Bobert  Earl  of  Warwick ;  I  eonstitate  and  nominate  you  my  lieutenant  in  the  said 
irisnd  <»f  Aldemey,  which  place  or  office  of  lieutenani-goveraor  is  vested  in  yon 
by  virtue  of  this  commission,  by  which  you  are  required  forthwith  to  repair  to  the 
s^  island  of  Aldemey,  there  diligently  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  your  office  and  place.  We  heiel^  command  all  the  sul^ects  of  his  Mi^esty  in 
the  said  island  to  obey  you,  as  our  lieutenant ;  and  you  also  are  equally  to  obey 
Hid  follow  such  orders  and  instractions  as,  firom  time  to  time,  you  may  receive 
from  me.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  Srd  day  of  November,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  the  First,  1643. 
(Sgned)  Robert  Russell.'^ 

Mr.  Lefebvre  then  received  the  following  instructions  for  his  govern- 
ment: 

*  Ton  wiU  take  especial  care  that  God  be  duly  served,  and  that  the  gospel  be 
regularly  reached,  and  that  all  ordinances  be  observed  and  carried  into  execution 
aeoording  to  the  customs  of  Aldemey. 
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<<  You  will  take  care  thai  all  papists  and  roman  catholicfl  be  expelled,  and  tiiai 
no  one,  who  has  manifested  the  slightest  leaning  towards  their  superstitions,  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  island. 

.  *<You  will,  at  all  times,  and  whenever  there 'shall  be  necessity  for  the  same, 
drill  and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  placing  them  in  a  posture  of  defence 
to  resist  all  and  such  forces  which  may  be  enemies  of  the  king  and  parliameni. 

<*  Whenever  you  are  in  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  implements  of  war, 
you  will  advise  me  of  the  same,  in  order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  you  ia 
due  .season. 

"  If  you  discover  any  mutineers  or  seditious  persons  who,  by  word  or  deed,  or 
by  any  manner  whatsoever,  show  themselves  malcontents  to  the  king,  or  the- 
parliament,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  said  island,  or  to  me,  or  to  you  my  lieute- 
nant, you  are  commanded  to  apprehend  them,  and  send  them  to  Guernsey,  that 
such  orders  may  be  issued  against  them  as  are  accordant  with  justice,  their  goods 
and  estates  being  seized.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  receive  the  tithes  and  sucb 
rents  and  profits  as  belong  to  the  king's  flef  in  the  island,  when  they  shall  be  due 
and  payable,  and  you  will  render  me  a  just  account  of  the  said  receipts.  Extracted 
from  the  registry,  and  signed,    J.  Mignot,  greffier.*' 

From  the  following  certificate  it  appears  that  this  gentleman  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor : 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Aldemey^ 
and  Serk,  do  certify,  that  Mr.  Peter  Lefebvre,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  whom  I  did  formerly  send  to  the  island  of  Aldemey,  as  my  lieutenant, 
in  the  said  island,  to  hold  it  in  the  king*s  and  parliament's  obedience,  hath  faith- 
fully acquitted  himself  of  his  said  part ;  who  has  also  rendered  me  a  just  and 
faithful  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  aforesaid  island,  for  the  time  he  has  resided 
there ;  for  the  which  I  fully  discharge  him  against  whomsoever  would  question 
him  for  the  same,  by  virtue  of  my  commission  honoured  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment.  Given  at  Guernsey,  the  28th  of  November,  1648.  (Signed)  Robert  Russell." 

The  timely  assistance  sent  to  Guernsey  by  the  parliament  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been 
related,  secured  the  island  from  any  external  attack ;  and  peace  and 
prosperity  would  have  smiled  on  the  bailiwick,  had  not  internal  dis- 
cord and  party  feuds  split  the  small  community  into  hostile  factions. 
The  popularity  of  Carey  and  De  Beauvoir  excited  the  jealousy  and  vin- 
dictiveness  of  De  La  Marche  and  Dobree,  and  a  long  series  of  bitter 
disputes,  recriminations  and  impeachments,  arose  between  them,  bein^ 
almost  a  miniature  representation  of  the  hatred  between  the  roundheads 
and  cavaliers  of  the  mother  country.  De  La  Marche  went  to  London, 
pretending  that  he  was  a  deputy  sent  from  the  States,  to  obtain  the  re- 
modelling of  the  existing  parliamentary  commission,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  it,  so  as  to  include  a  majority  of  his  friends.  Gosselin,  then  the 
friend  of  Messrs.  De  Beauvoir  and  Carey,  was  also  in  the  capital  to 
watch  the  movements,  and  circumvent  the  designs  of  his  competitor. 
It  was  suspected  that  the  first  plan  of  De  La  Marche  was  to  prevail  on 
the  parliament  to  order  several  Guemseymen  to  appear  personally  at 
Westminster,  there  to  give  evidence,  and  as  few  could  have  borne  that 
expense,  they  hoped  by  Hiisjinesse  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony that  militated  against  their  views.  The  royal  court  took  alarm 
at  this  mauGBUvre,  and  promulgated  the  following  declaration  : 

*' We,the  undersigned,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  being  informed  that  certain  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  privileges, 
customs,  and  ancient  franchises  of  this  isle,  are  endeavouring  to  obtain,  tiom  the 
lords  of  parliament  in  committee,  orders  or  warrants  to  compel  certain  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  proceed  to  England,  which  has  always  been  very  hurtftil  to  the 
said  inhabitants,  as  it  appears  by  several  orders  in  council  of  different  dates  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory,  and  of  the  kings  of  England,  her 
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J  to  wit,  of  the  SUt  of  June,  1566,  and  the  9th  of  October,  1580,  and 
the  9tli  of  Jnne,  1605,  as  well  as  of  the  S7th  June,  1627  ;  and  we  being  bound,  by 
the  oath  of  office,  to  maintain  the  said  priyileges  and  franchises,  have  authorized, 
■ad  by  these  presents  do  authorise,  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  his  Mi4esty*s  sheriff,  to  act 
mm  omr  pfocureur  or  attorney,  gencnrally  and  specially,  to  represent  our  complaints 
to  their  lordships  in  the  committee  of  parliament ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  draw 
wp  and  present  ail  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  doleances,  as  he  may  think  fit, 
to  hinder  and  prerent,  according  to  law  and  Justice,  the  views  of  our  opponents ; 
and  generally  to  do  and  perform,  all  and  singular,  such  acts,  as  we  ourselves  might 
do  and  perform,  if  we  were  peorsonally  present,  and  to  substitute  one  or  more 
mttotnies,  with  the  same,  or  a  limited  power,  we  promising,  under  the  obligation 
and  guarantee  of  all  the  property  of  the  States  of  the  island,  to  hold  him  and  his 
sBhstitutes  free  and  harmless  ih>m  all  costs  and  expenses  which  he,  or  they,  may 
inear.  In  testimony  of  which  authority  and  engagement,  the  seal  of  the  bailiwick 
ef  this  Island  of  Guernsey,  is  to  these  presents  affixed  and  appended,  this  90th  day 
of  the  month  of  Hay,  1646.  (Signed)  Peter  De  BeauTolr,  bailiff,  John  Bonamy, 
Jaaica  Gnille,  John  Bhmdel,  Joiias  Le  Marchaat,  Mich^  De  Saumares,  Thomas 
Carey,  John  Brehaut,  and  John  Carey,  jurats." 

The  lientenant-ffovernor,  Robert  Russell,  then  gave  Mr.  Carey  the 
fbOoiring  safe  conduct,  and  certificate  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the 
parliament : 

^'Tbcse  are  to  desire  you  to  permit  Captain  Peter  Carey,  a  well  affectioned 
bihataitant  of  this  island  of  Guernsey,  to  pass  with  his  son,  Mr.  Isaac  Carey,  and 
danghter,  Mrs.  Martha  Carey,  and  what  appertains  to  them,  by  and  through  your 
seforal  oommands  by  sea  and  land,  without  any  molestation,  up  to  London. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Guernsey  aforesaid,  this  90th  day  of  May,  1646. 
Anno,  Regis  Caroli,  23nd.  (Signed)  Robert  Russell.  Addressed  to  all  admirals, 
viee-admiials,  captains,  and  commanders  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  service  of  the  king 
and  parliament.'' 

The  following  is  the  certificate,  which  merits  to  be  recorded,  as  relating 
to  this  distinguished  Guemseyman ;  and  more  particularly,  as  we  shall 
find,  as  we  proceed,  that  such  was  his  love  of  truth  and  hieh  sense  of 
bonour,  that  when  Robert  Russell  began  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants,  Mr.  Carey,  unbiassed  by  personal  friendship,  supported 
the  accusations  preferred  against  him : 

**  These  are  to  certify,  unto  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Peter  Garey,  formerly  one  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  for  the  government 
of  this  island  of  Guernsey,  has  upon  all  insurrections,  and  alarms,  and  other 
argent  occasions,  given  very  good  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  parliament's  cause, 
by  his  asristance  to  me  with  his  person  and  purse  in  what  might  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  the  said  island.  And  I  further  certify,  that  for  his  faithful  exer- 
tieasbe  has  much  suffered  fVom  the  enemy  in  his  person,  and  otherwise,  which  I 
faeieby  attest.    Signed  and  dated  as  above." 

When  Mr.  Carey  arrived  in  London,  his  chief  endeavours  were  di- 
rected to  circumvent  the  schemes  of  De  La  Marchc  and  his  party,  and 
retain  in  power  the  old  parliamentary  commissioners  ori^nally  nomi- 
nated, and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared  and  presented  to  the  council  in 
LondcMi  the  following  document : 

<^1st. — The  commissioners  of  parliament  in  Guernsey,  having  been  entrusted 
with  that  island  in  the  worst  aod  most  dangerous  times,  yet,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  have  preserved  it  to  the  obedience  of  the  parliament,  notwithstanding 
the  great  oppositions  and  practices  of  the  ill-affected  there. 

''  2nd. — ^The  said  commissioners  having  most  suffered  in  their  persons  and  estates, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  cause,  and  knowing  better  than  any  other  persons 
the  enemies  of  the  parliament  in  that  island ;  therefore,  they  most  humbly  desire 
tbat  they  may  be  joined  in  commission  with  those  that  the  parliament  may  send. 

**dRl. — The  great  and  earnest  desire  that  they  have  of  reformation  in  that  island, 
which  they  have  sought  after  so  long  here,  at  their  great  cost  and  charges,  is  the 
caaie  of  this  their  humble  request. 

''ith.— They  humbly  represent  that  the  opposition  that  QuettevUle,  Gosselin  , 
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aad  Osborne  make  to  tbe  said  ooHunitsiooors  is,  because  the  greatest  comfilaiDts 
are  against  them,  and  against  those  who  have  sent  them  here  to  blind  and  delude 
the  parliament,  so  thati  by  these  means,  nothing  of  their  oppressions,  concttsslons, 
whoredom,  4cc.,  may  come  to  light,  which  of  necessity  must  be  known,  if  the  said 
commissioners  be  joined  in  the  said  commission.'* 

After  much  labour  and  anxiety,  a  new  order  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  Messrs.  Des  Granges,  De  Havilland,  and  Peter  Carey,  as 
deputies  of  the  town  parish,  entitled  : 

**  An  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  for  the  re- 
gulating and  well  ordering  of  affhirs  In  Ghiemsey,  Aldemey,  and  Serk,  dated  3rd 
of  November,  1647.    The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy. 

<<The  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  taking  notice  of  the  great 
sufferings  of  the  well  affected  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  island  of  Ouemsey,  and 
the  adjacent  isles  of  Aldemey  and  Serk,  for  their  adherence  to  the  parliament 
against  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  thereof;  and,  likewise,  of  their  oppressions 
and  grievances  by  reason  of  the  malignant  and  disafibcted  persons  in  places  of 
Judicature,  office,  and  authority  there ;  for  remedy  therein  do  order  and  ordain, 
and  be  it  ordered  and  ordained  by  the  said  lords  and  commons  >  that  Edmund 
Ludlow,  John  Weaver,  John  Birch,  and  John  Harrington,  esqrs.,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  any  two,  or  more  of  them,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  con- 
stituted and  appointed  commissioners,  and  are  authorised  to  hear  and  examine 
the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  said  inhabitants.  And  for  the  better  per- 
formance thereof,  they  are  to  call  to  their  assistance  all,  or  any  of  the  oommx»- 
sioners  appointed  in  Mareh,  1643,  for  the  government  of  the  said  islands,  or  such 
other  inhabitants  there,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  And  likewise  to  call  before  them  such 
persons  as  are,  or  shall  be,  complained  of,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  charges 
preferred  against  them,  to  take  their  answers  thereunto,  and  examine  witnesses  on 
either  part  upon  oath,  which  hereby  they  are  authorised  and  required  to  adndnis- 
ter,  as  well  for  proof  of  the  several  charges  to  be  before  them  exhibited,  as  for  the 
just  defence  of  the  parties  accused  (if  the  same  be  desired) ;  and  the  examinations 
so  taken,  with  the  whole  charge,  answer,  and  defence,  and  also  the  desires  and 
grievances  of  the  said  inhabitants,  closed  up,  and  signed,  and  sealed,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  to  return,  with  aU  convenient  speed,  to  the  speakers  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  otherwise  to  report  the  same,  to  the  end  that,  upon 
hearing  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants,  such  course  may 
be  taken  as  may  tend  to  their  peace  and  quiet  government  in  times  to  come. 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  the  said  commissioners  shall  nominate  and 
appoint  a  receiver  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  government  of  the  said  island ;  and 
they  shall  also  represent  to  both  houses  what  they  think  fit  to  be  allowed  to  the 
governor  of  the  said  island  for  the  time  being,  for,  and  in  respect  of,  the  execution 
of  his  said  place  $  and  when  both  houses  shall  have  resolved  upon  his  pay,  the 
said  receiver  shall  pay  the  same  unto  him  out  of  the  said  revenue ;  and  the  said 
receiver  shall  pay  the  garrison  of  Berk,  and  of  the  castle  of  Ouemsey,  when  re* 
duced,  and  the  charge  of  the  soldiery  belonging  to  the  said  islands,  by  such  pro- 
portions, and  in  such  manner,  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  limit  and  appoint. 

"  And  whereas  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  island  have  sustained  great 
loss  by  Sir  Peter  Osborne's  beating  down  their  houses  with  shot  from  the  castle, 
and  have  been  at  g^reat  charges  in  making  fortifications  against  the  said  castle  ; 
and  whereas  the  deputies  of  the  said  town  of  Guernsey  have  been  at  great  charges 
in  their  several  voyages  and  attendances  upon  the  said  service,  and  for  the  g^od 
of  the  said  islands,  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  ordained  that  the  said  commissioners 
may  consider  what  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied  unto  the  said  persons  for  their  losses, 
damages,  and  expenses,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  presented  unto  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  that  such  sums  as  both  houses  shall  think  fit  be  paid 
nnto  them  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  said  public  revenue,  the  residue  whereof  to  be 
managed  and  disposed  of,  as  both  houses  shall  think  fit. 

"  And  it  is  farther  ordered,  that  the  whole  charge* of  executing  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  deiVayed  out  of  the  said  revenue  by  the  receiver,  to  be  nominated  as 
aforesaid,  who  is,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  accountable  for  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements to  the  commissioners  or  such  other  persons  as  shall  be,  by  both  houses 
of  parliament  on  that  behalf  appointed.  And  the  bailiflb.  Jurats,  and  other  officers 
of  the  said  islands,  as  likewise  all  captains  of  ships,  and  all  other  persons  there 
residing,  or  repairing  to  the  said  islands,  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  commissioners,  their  officers  and  agents. 
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*  And  it  !■  laadsr  o^teed,  that  the  Mid  cmanritrioperg  and  al]  other  peraons 
;  tff  ^ower  of,  and  in  pofsuanoe  of  this  ordinance  shall  he  for  so  doing,  kept 
I  and  iademnifled  hy  power  and  anthority  of  porliament.  (Signed)  H. 
f  partiamentaiy  elerlL  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
As  soon  as  the  commissioners  arrived,  and  were  dulj  installed  in 
oAce,  Mr.  Henry  De  La  Marche  exhibited  articles  of  complaint  against 
Robert  Bossell,  the  lieutenant  governor,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  I^eter 
Cuej  was  called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  statement  of  De  La  Marche 
WW  true  or  false.  From  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Carej,  which  we  sub- 
join, the  reader  will  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Russell  by  De  La  Marche,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  set 
t£em  forth  in  detail : 

**  Peter  Carey  most  humhiy [declares  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Russell,  has 
seized  part  of  the  means  of  those  indiyidoals  named  by  De  La  Marche,  without 
the  privity  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  therein,  and  without  haying  first 
lodged  an  information  against  them,  so  ftir  as  the  deponent  knows. 

^  That  the  said  lientenant  has  received  the  whole  revenue  of  the  island,  and  has 
allied  Irat  very  little  to  the  ease  of  the  public,  though  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  parliament,  intimated  to  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Warwicic, 
oar  late  governor. 

*"fhia  deponent  Itarther  says,  that  the  said  commissioners  bought  (they  having 
tkea  tte  disposal  of  the  revenue  of  the  island)  twenty  barrels<of  gpmpowder,  and  a 
good  qoaatity  of  match,— maintained  a  garrison  of  a  captain  and  thirty  soldiers  in 
Serit«---sent  divers  messengers  to  the  parliament  upon  urgent  occasions, — and 
geDemUy  have  paid  upon  the  said  revenue  all  the  public  charges,  without  putting 
the  inhalants  to  any  cost,  and  without  any  private  profit  to  themselves.  But 
iooD  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  lieutenant-governor  in  the  island,  he  made  levies 
of  same  of  money  by  way  of  taxes  upon  the  inbcdiitants,  to  pay  the  public  charges, 
vldeh  oppression  of  the  people,  and  they  seeing  that  they  could  not  be  eased, 
caused  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  most  part  of  the  islanders,  which  the  said 
Bentenant  opposed,  and  forced  them  to  continue  their  pajrments,  sending  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  into  St.  Saviour's  parish,  in  which  opposition  two  men  were  slain, 
aad  one  wounded ;  which  distraction  being  known  to  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  governor 
of  the  castle,  he  made  use  of  it,  sending  private  letters  to  the  island  for  the 
fomenting  of  the  said  division,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  lost  the  whole 
isiiad,  if  God,  by  his  providence,  had  not  prevented  it,  the  letters  being  intercepted 
before  they  were  spread  abroad  in  the  island. 

"The  deponent  says,  that  the  said  lieutenant  has  given  commissions  to  sea 
captaina, — that  he  has  seized  on  the  prizes  brought  into  the  island,  and  disposed 
of  them  according  to  his  pleasure, — ^that  he  has  received  many  considerable  sums 
of  money,— and  that  the  soldiers  who  kept  his  gate  were  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

''Tills  deponent  knows  that  many  poor  people  complain  against  the  said  liente- 
■ant,  for  not  satiaiyiag  them  In  respect  to  their  wages  'and  services,  when  they 
have  been  employed  by  him ;  and  others  complain  that  they  could  not  receive 
aatisla^oi]  for  necessaries  furnished  by  his  orders  both  to  himself  and  the  frigates. 
Aad  fior  the  breaking  of  his  contracts  and  bargains,  the  said  deponent  has  writings 
uader  his  own  hand,  that  will  show  the  truth  of  this  charge. 

''This  deponent  knows  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  watch  about 
the  castle  to  hinder  relief  being  thrown  into  it,  have  been  disheartened  to  continue 
that  service,  saying  they  did  not  receive  what  the  said  lieutenant  promised  them. 

'*  This  deponent  knows  that  the  said  lieutenant  hindered  as  much  as  he  could 
those  that  wished  to  go  and  complain  to  the  parliament,  which  constrained  some 
to  pioeeed  by  way  of  France,  and  to  others  he  refused  his  pass.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns the  complahits  of  the  merchants,  their  letters  are  extant. 

''this  deponent  knows  but  one  attempt  that  the  said  lieutenant  made  against 
Ike  castle,  which  had  very  bad  success,  during  which  attempt  the  said  lieutenant 
told  this  deponent,  that  he  stood  at  a  rock,  which  is  between  the  island  and  the 
csstle,  called  La  Vemidre." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MUTINY   AT  FORT  GEORGE,  OUERNStlT,   IN  1783. 


On  the  24th  of  March,  17d3,  a  most  daring  mutiny  broke  out  in. the  lOltb 
regiment,  quartered  at  Fort  George,  all  Irish.    They  consisted  of  fivo  hun- 
dred men,  for  they  were  not  joined  b^  the  grenadier  company,  which  was 
stationed  at  Vale  Castle,  under  Captain  Fenwick.     The  mutineers  had  been 
quartered  all  the  winter  in  the  citadel,'  and  although  they  had  at  all  times 
been  rather  troublesome  to  the  country  people,  they  had  been  kept  in  toler- 
able order  till  the  arrival  of  a  few  discnarged  men  of  the  83d  regiment  from 
Portsmouth!  but  these,  it  seems,  bv  boastingof  their  own  prowess,  and  des- 
cribing the  impunity  with  which  they,  and  in  general  the  soldiery  all  over 
England  had  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  which 
at  last  openly  broke  forth.     About  the  18th  in<$tant,  they  insisted  with  their 
officers  that  the  gates  should  no  more  be  shut,  that  thev  should  have  liberty 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  and,  it  being  peace,  should  do  no  more  duty  ;  the 
governor  appeased  the  tumult  by  granting  them  their  demands.     However, 
the  officers,  being  seated  in  the  mess  room,  after  dinner,  the  81st,  were 
alarmed  bv  the  whistling  of  musket  balls  amongst  them,  and  were  forced  to 
creep  on  their  hands  to  escape  the  shots,  which  continued  to  fly  through  the 
door  and  windows.     They  were  some  time  in  this  situation,  till,  it  is  said, 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  rioters  getting  up  stairs  into  the  barrack  rooms,  for 
the  sake  of  firing  down  among  them,  the  sorjeant- major  advised  their  im- 
mediately running  off,  which  they  did,  the  gates  being  then  fortunately 
open,  and,  although  several  muskets  were  fired  at  them,  happily  escaped 
except  two,  who  hid  themselves  in  a  coal-hole.    This  was  known  in  town 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  at  firat,  it  was  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  18th  regiment,  quartered  there,  would  not  join  the  rebels,   or, 
at  least,  refuse  to  join  in  bringing  them  to  order  by  force.     However,  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  regiment,  they  proved  untainted  with  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  mutiny,  and  turned  out  to  a  man ;  the  militia  also  immediatelv  pa- 
raded, and  the  town  regiment  was  drawn  out  in  as  little  time  as  could  be 
conceived,  and  with  the  greatest  alacrity.     The  officers  belonging  to  tlio 
country  regiments  set  off  with  the  first  summons ;  their  orders  were,  for 
every  regiment  to  defend  its  own  districts,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  army 
on  the  first  order ;  they  accordingly  patrolled  their  own  parishes,  and  turn- 
ed ont  without  the  least  murmur. 

About  11  o'clock  the  governor  marched  out  with  the  18th  regimcut. 
commanded  by  Major  Mawbey,  and  the  town  regiment  of  militia ;  *  being 
arrived  at  the  citadel,  without  beat  of  drum,  the  I8th  regiment,  with  the 
town  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  howit- 
Bers,  lined  the  front  under  cover  of  a  low  hedgo,  at.  about  100  yards 
distance  I  four  of  the  militia  battalion  companies  guarded  tho  avenues  on. 
one  side,  and  the  four  others  were  in  roserVe,  A  summons  bttug  aent,  a 
parley  ensued,  but  the  mutineers  deckared  they  would  en  no  aooouat  lay 
down  their  arms ;  several  straggling  shots  were  fired.  Messages  continuecl 
till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  govefaor  being^on  the  4ield  to  parley  with 
some  of  the  deputies,  a  fire  began  on  him -and  partof  the  line  by.  a  party 
which  had  advanced  out  of  the  walls,  and  the  frh?  contiimed-alongthe-Hne. 
without  its  being  known  what  part  of  the  enemy  had  sallied.  Tire  artillery 
being  in  the  rear  of  the  18th,  and  pushing  up,  caused  them  to  fall  on  the 
flanks,  and  the  ground  being  confined,'  caused  a  momentary  conftision, 
during  which  several  ill-directed  shots  were  fired  ;  however,  this  was  soon 
over,  and  the  line  put  in  proper  order. 

Soon  after  this,  the  four  companies  in  reserve  were  ordered  to  the  right, 
to  occupy  a  commanding  ground,  and  about  four  o'clock,  the  rioters  seeing 
themselves  surrounded,  and  hearing  the  whole  force  of  the  island  was  coming 
against  them,  marched  out  and  piled  their  arms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  fellows  mounted  a  regular  guard,  beat  regu- 
*  CommaDded  by  Colonel  Gcor^  Lefebyrc,  grandfather  of  the  present  Grcffier. 
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kfly  to  amt,  aad  kepi  up  garrison  duty^  as  if  they  had  been  under  com- 
mtod  of  their  officers. 

The  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  duly  appreciating  the  fidelity 
of  die  19th  r^ment  and  the  artillery,  resolved  to  give  them  a  public 
tntinony  of  their  gratitude  and  approbation,  and,  at  a  convocation  of  the 
Sbtes,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"At the  States  of  Goerosey,  held  on  the  7th  September,  1783,  before  William  Le 
Marchtnt,  Esq.,  Bailiff;  present,  Charles  Andros,  Nicholas  Reserson,  Peter  De 
Jersey,  Elisha  Tupper,  John  Carey,  Thomas  Debtee,  James  Hubert,  Peter  Falla, 
Jobs  Goille,  and  Eleanr  Le  Marehanf,  Jurats.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Elias  Crespin, 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joshua  Le  Marchant,  rector  of  St.  Peter*s 
Port,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joshua  Vallat,  rector  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Wood,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dmiel  Firaneis  Durand,  rector  of  St.  Andrew*s.— The  attomey*general,  the  con- 
ftiUes  of  the  town,  of  St.  Sampson's,  of  the  Vale,  of  the  Catel,  of  St.  Saviour's, 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Wood,  of  Torteval,  of  the  Forest,  of  St.  Martin's,  of  St. 
Andivir's. 

"The  States  have  deliberated  and  decided  :— 
"  1st.— To  return  their  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Panlus  JSmilius  Irving,  lieutenant- 
fOTcmor  of  this  island,  for  having  so  happily  subdued,  without  the  efAision  of 
Mood,  about  six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  IMth  regiment  of  infhntry,  who  had  mn- 
tioM  agafaist  their  officers,  and  driven  them  firom  the  fort,  by  firing  loaded  muskets 
•Itkoa;  and  from  whose  violence  the  inhabitants  had  every  thing  to  fear,  if  they 
itd  not  been  conquered  into  submission,  and  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  the 
uidllealeaant-govemor,  who  marched  against  them  at  midnight,  on  the  9CHh  of 
XiRh  last,  with  the  18th  regiment  of  infimtry,  named  the  Royal  Irish,  a  company 
ofvtilleiy,  and  the  town  regiment  of  militia  and  the  artillery  of  the  island,  whilst 
tbe  other  regiments  of  the  island  militia  occupied  different  positions  for  the  pro« 
tectkn  of  the  country.  The  said  lieutenant-governor  remained  all  night  with  the 
tnwps  in  the  country,  up  to  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  mutineers  were  compelled 
tonbadt,  after  having  fired  several  volleys  of  musquetry  on  the  said  troops  and 
nititia. 

*^M.— To  letnni  similar  thanks  to  John  Mawbey,eaq.,  at  that  time,  commanding 
ofieer  of  the  Royal  Irish,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  said  regiment,  ibr  the  pru- 
dean  with  wldch  they  retained  their  soldiers  in  their  duty,  notwithstanding  an 
oiople  so  calculated  to  corrupt  them,  and  for  having  induced  them  to  ana  and 
■ndi  sgainst  the  mutineers,  with  as  much  seal,  alacrity,  and  diligence,  as  good 


''M.— Equally  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  company  of  artillery  for  the  leal  and 
ffifnee  with  which  they  assembled  their  men,  prepared  their  guns,  and  marched 

"4th«--To  retam  similar  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  four  regiments  of  militia^ 
ttd  to  those  of  the  artillery  of  the  itiaad,  and  generally  to  the  said  regiments  and 
■t^hff,  Ibr  the  aeal  and  ardour  they  displayed  for  the  common  defence,  having 
fvttMl  Bad  abandoned  their  houses  and  fimdlies  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  some 
to  Mith  against  the  mutineers,  others  to  occupy  the  posts  assigned  to  them,  and 
fcr  lariog  remained  under  arms  during  the  whole  night,  up  to  the  surrender  of  the 


"Sth.-lbreoogaiie  the  good  services  of  the  privates  of  the  said  regiment  of  Royal 
lriA,aad  of  the.  artillery,  for  the  attachment  and  submission  that  these  said  {mtI- 


*>iMiad  aftiBctynen  showed  to  their  offieeia ;  for  the  good  order  and  good  disci- 
Pihe  they  observed,  and  for  the  courage  with  which  they  marched  against  the 
itiasm  and  to  vote  to  the  said  soldiers  one  hundred  guineas,  which  sum  shall 
^  fsid  to  thdr  offioofv,  to  be  distributed  among  them." 


Vol.  UL^No.  2. 


THE  HERMITS   PAPER&--N0.  2. 


A  FEW  Years  ago,  the  j^rpetrator  of  the  following  slip-shod  easy  oonseiise 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  contribute  something  towards  a  ''Guide  to 
Guernsey  :'*  his  reply  was,  of  course,  that  be  felt  totally  unqualified  for  the 
task ;  yet  the  odduoss  of  this  horrifying  proposal  gave  rise  to  reflections 
''  un  peu  lestes ;"  and,  as  they  jingled  into  Lilliputian  trocbaics,  of  their  own 
accord,  shall  the  rhymester  presume  to  release  them  from  memory's  dull 
prison,  after  so  long  a  durance,  for  the  chance  of  a  passing  smile  from  the 
Editor  of  our  Magazine  7 

THE   HISTORIAN'S   SOLILOQUY. 


Arduum  t/itUlw  rea 
Wb  have  toiled,  mIm  tears  and  morc^->- 
Now,  thank  Heaven,  oar  toUi  are  o*er : 
Volumes  let  who  will  csompose, 
Oar  sensorlam  needs  repoM  % 
OU  hath  ebbed,  and  ink  U  dry— 
Think  who  wiU— not  1 1  not  It 

8amia*8  hilla  and  rales  may  shovt— 
For,  the  splendid  work  is  out ; 
Unread — uncat— idates  and  all— 
Flyinr  o*er  thia  earthly  baU. 
We  are  already  (by  report) 
The  Livy  of  St.  Peter'a.Port, 
Thnnfph  some  8tars~(for  stan  who  eares  i ) 
"  Shoot  so  madly  from  theix  tphares." 
Clio*8  pensive  Hercules 
May  now  take  a  little  ease. 

In  our  pan  we  stew  and  fry, 
Till  they  bubble,  squeak  and  cry, 
Camden,  Selden,  Oibeon,  Qouirli, 
Flowered  with  dust  that  makes  one  eoniph— 
Tiny  Dicey }  ^iant  Budd— 
The  familiar  of  kin^  Lud ; 
Bvery  leaf,  however  scant. 
Of  the  Warbortonian  plant  i 
The  ftetus  of  St.  Lucia's  Hale ; « 
Heylyn*s  essence  j  flattering  Quayle^  t 
naroarad  with  a  nauseous  Berry, 
That  skips  and  bouneu  till  it*8  weary. 

Know  that  we  are  Time's  gnat-hunter. 
—What  did  Hesiod,  that  old  ponster, 
Sqoeak  out  of  his  Grub.Street  hole  i 
"  The  half  is  better  than  the  whole :  *' 
Still,  our  volume  is  a  treasure— 
Ttaumplnf  wetght !  o'crflowlnc  smmivs  ! 

With  our  squeezera  on  our  noae. 
We  have— as  every  body  knows — 
Manufactored  real  prates 


gettaa  aeribere  r—TxcnuB. 

Not  a  iUmsy  hooae  that  Jack  bailt-> 
SharpT  of  his  aaaon*a  guil^- 
In  deflanoe  ot  8camoza,t 
For  himself  and  hia  queer  dozy. 
Whither,  fondly,  aide  by  alda. 
In  their  jolting  gig  tb^  ride. 
Is  omitted  in  our  Guide. — 
**  Prom  the  church  so  many  milca^ 
'*  Roofed  with  alate  or— rooliad  with  Hlea- 
**  Fenced  with  ordinary  palea 
**  Or— with  sharp  mctailic  rail*.** 
Here  you  may,  without  ado, 
Read  thereof  a  fiiU,  a  true 
And  particolar  accouat. 
Bvery  puny  ahrub  we  count. 
Tell  exactly  how  they  stand, 
And  the  Jlaoour  of  the  land ; 
Than  the  lawful  portion  aetttc 
Of  its  ragweed  and  iU  nettle. 
Split  a  controverted  hair. 
And  the  latitudea  compare. 
Now,  with  scale  for  trying  gold. 
Such  as  Moss  and  Oarla  hold. 
Nicely  weigh  what  wise  men  deem 
Light  as  alkohoUc  steam ; 
Or,  on  Fashion's  gaady  tree. 
Ascertain  a  fool's  degree— 
Whether  knight— squire  —gent  or  shab— 
Royal  pearmain  or  wild  crab— 
ChaomoataUe  or  atnmgle-pear— 
Tkaflle  or  Judaa's  ear. 

Would  a  gentle  reader  learn 
Where  to  atop,  and  where  to  tarn  $ 
Wheva— to  puniah  youthAil  aiaa—  . 
The  trial  of  toea— ah  me  I  -begins  j 
That  twelve  times  twelve  stepa  are  no  mote 
Than  }oat  one  hundred  and  forty-lour  i 
How— to  swell  the  llat  of  marvela-^ 
Stilea  are  made  with  giant  marbles ;  ^ 
How  the  country  lasses  (marie  it  I ) 
Sell  rate  garden  atoif  at  market. 
Now  that  no  weeda  their  aaUad  choke— 
Thanks  to  Bailey,  Sarnia'sOoke  !— 
For,  each  pannlp*  weeding  lout. 
Though  knee.awaddted  in  a  clout. 
Under  that  Sim't  anspidoua  laya, 
Improvea  his  crops  and  mends  his  ways. 

Such  rare  knowledge  if  you  need. 
Men  of  leisure,  bur  and  read ! 

Learn,  at  least,  mmi  one  bright  page 
Of  the  Pharoa  of  thia  age. 
How,  when  thirty  miles  from  heace. 
Daddy  Russel  beat  the  French, 
His  great  name— as  old  wives  tdJ-*- 
In  the  little  RustelfeU: 
How  a  sovereign,!  once  renowned. 


Yet,  however  dull  our  strain, 
Bvery  toe- tormenting  lane : 
Amorous  pussy's  favourite  comer 
(Such  as  ne'er  foond  a  nscorder) , 
Purling  kennel,  and  sly  nook. 
Are  registered  in  our  book. 

In  Cow- Lane  and  Oallet-Heaume, 
Reader,  we  are  quite  at  home. 
From  the  Mill  of  good  Osanne, 
Would  a  lover  of  the  dawn 
Faire  un  saut  du  coq  &  I'ine 
TO  the  baths,  where  he  may  atrip 
And,  in  puriM,  take  a  dip } 
Then  aurvey  the  world's  eighth  wonder. 
Hear  mad  ocean'a  growling  thunder, 
Where,  againat  a  heap  of  atone. 
Spiteful  wavea  their  ftite  bemoan— 
Let  him  trudge  on  (qooiqu'on  die). 
Mind  hia  toea,  and  follow  me  1 

*  An  incomplete,  but  fearleaa  and  valoable  compilation. 

t  Author  of  a  judiciooa  agricultaral  aorrey  of  theae  lalaoda. 

t  Palladio'a  mercUeaa  rival,  and  the  admired  author  of  lita  deUa  AreklUUura  umnenuh^ 

I  Vernacularly  termed  oAfta,  the  O.  F.  plural  of  the  obaolete  oal,— a  rolling  atone. 

I  Sauvarinr   One  of  the  souverainga  la  in  the  battle-roll. 
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imLmi 

When  good  Avocal  Bmleine 

B7  a  monsCRms  whale  was  slain, 

ffog  (ssf  tliliika  wm  liaac  his  crks  t) 

Lowter  tmt^  «nd  teliiir  Um  I 

■<Mr  lAJiarcke^  who  railed  at  t«nt, 

StiB  to  gaol  for  congers  went  t  * 

Bow.  with  hwhs  devMitIr  wild, 

aiiBte»  ta  taer  white  shroud.  rcTlled 

SoBoe  poor  lass  who  eamghi  a  child ; 

How  sh^ttag  Osdl^  tne  orthodox  ttap 

Csr  lietwy^  WMad^be^DsMi  cried  "'  soaip,** 

Whca»  jast  vadcr  the  Ifth  rih, 

Vlth  a  dscrer,  caDed  a  ftb, 

Ptam  ttat  wily  pert  old  Rah  t 

SeapalB  dear  church  reoeired  a  stab. 

la  oar  **  Annals'*  yoa  may  see 
Vhasa-Hi  ftulong  ftoB  tha  sett— 
Hiaipliar  cap  of  washy  tee. 
Or  of  cotftee.  Just  ss  bad. 
Par  a  aon^,  may  soon  he  had, 

'■  teadjriay, 
wl  and  bellow. 


Tm  the  ladles  grow  raouoitie. 

Woald  TOO  view  the  Devil's  Care « t 
Aa  oM  giaars  rocfcy  graTei 
Ftoacvy  ettaealcCs  that  meander 

01^  ia  lfaac9%  raMiag  car. 


BIcsBtht  no  less  ntghty  Sana— 
Patient  reader,  we  are  thine. 
Dig  in  otir  exhanstless  mine  1 

3M  bm^  bnJi  ISO     CA  great  book  is 
Sepher  gadol,  gadol  rang,  *  K^e^^  «▼"•) 

Quoth  Rah  Dan,  w&th  aaval  twang. 
Yet  oar  tomes,  could  he  but  see, 
That  old  ape  would  mend  his  key. 
When  the  world  was  flrst  created, 
How  was  Oaemsey  sitoated  f 
Wheotbe  deluge  Mt  her  shores. 
Who  there  trotted  00  all-ftmrs  i 
Did  the  yawning  alHgator 
At  RocQualne  and  I\ermains  cater. 
Or,  on  FleinmoBt  eat  a  caper  * 
Did  Behemoth  roar  and  graze 
Where  the  rasset  heifer  plays ) 
On  /ersey  .bridge— ril  quote  the  roH^ 
Whose  darling  ass  last  paid  the  toll  > 
A  solution.  If  you  aesd. 
Mount  your  stesd,  and  read,  read,  read! 


Bvery 
Bvary  shallow. 


ETery  miglity  Jot  and  tittle. 
Brery  drop  of  caduKvepittle, 

There,  in  order, 

A  recorder. 
Hitherto  searcely  known  to  glory, 
ilal         -'  — 


OBOROILLUS  ORY-AfikDUSTUB. 


*  **  Je  deoMntrai,  ehaque  matin,  dans  le  temple  de  la  Tilie,  ^ae  la  dizme  da  poisson  iMUt  de 
dnU  dWa.<*— MteKdre  aatographe  de  La  Marche,  path  meM 
t  Robert  Oscil,  Earl  of  Burleigh. 

t  The  asecftaiaed  teal  traditional  name  of  the  Torts.Tal  Care  is  «*UCrettzitfiV«i**  Mayo  being  ' 
awelUkaown  devB  of  the  Indo-European  tribes,  familiar  to  Sbakspeare's  readers.    The  English 
bard  cals  him  JfsAa ;  perhaps  the  giant  of  the  watert  bato,  Syriac. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  OXFORD. 


(he  the  27th  of  June,  1635,  three  fellowships  were  founded  by  king  Chmrles 
the  First,  a*  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  of  students  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
The  Ibllowiqg  b  the  substance  of  the  act  of  donation : — 

1. — The  donation  consists  of  seven  houses  and  two  ftardens. 

2. — ^Also  a  cottage,  with  123  acres  of  land,  of  which  62  are  meadow,  and 
51  pasture,  and  205  acres  wood,  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuitv, 

a— The  revenues  are  divided  into  equal  parts  between  tne  colleges  called 
Exeter,  Jesus,  and  Pembroke. 

4b — The  fourth  part  of  each  proportion  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
use  of  each  of  the  colleges,  and  the  remainder  snail  be  applied  to  found 
three  fellowships  for  the  students  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

5. — After  a  suitable  residence,  the  fellows  shall  return  to  their  respective 
islands  to  serve  God  in  the  church,  if  becoming  situations  offer  themselves. 

6.— The  king  reserves  to  himself  the  first  presentation. 

7. — ^The  mode  of  electing  the  fellows  defined. 

8. — The  heads  of  the  colleges  shall  notif;y^  to  the  deans  and  jurats  of  the 
islands  every  vacancy,  that  Uiey  may  nominate  a  successor.  Until  the  va- 
cancy be  filled  up,  the  revenue  of  the  fellowship  shall  belong  to  the  college. 
On  the  llth  December,  1678,  king  Charles  the  Second  addressed  the  follow- 
ing order  to  the  Bailiffs,  Deans,  and  Jurats,  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey: — 

Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  our  royal  father 
of  happy  memory,  for  theencouragemetit  of  learning  in  our  islands  of  Jersey 
sad  Gaemsey,  did  found  and  endow  three  fellowships  in  our  university  of 
Oxford,  to  be  from  time  to  time  supplied  by  persons  barn  in  our  said  islands, 
and  upon  all  vacancies  to  be  nominated  by  you,  the  bailiff,  deans  and  jurats 
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of  the  said  bkmds,  under  luch  nde«  Attd  limCMiom  .fts*  ^%iS)thMet  of 
foundation,  it  doth  more  at  iarfpe  appear*  And  whereas  the  present  lord 
bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  atoresaid  end  and  purpose,  has  lately  founded 
and  endoii;ed.  five  scholarships  in  the  said  university,  to  be,  from  time  to 
time,  in  like  manner,  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  yon,  the  IwiliAi  deans, 
and  jurats  of  the  said  islands,  and  under  the  like  rales  and  linHta;timu  as 
above  mentioned.  For  the  rendering  both  foundations  most  subservient  to 
their  designed  end,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  the  nniaanatiott  of 
fellows  into  places  which  shall  hereafter  be  vacant,  such  shall  he  prefened 
as  have  been  formerly  nominated  to  their  respective  scholarships^  and  have, 
by  their  good  carriage,  and  improvement  in  learning,  fitted  themselves  for  the 
employments  which  belong  to  felloWs  in  their  respective  societies,  mmd  given 
hopes  of  their  fntnre  proficiency.  And  we  bid  you,  foreweil.  <3iv«n  at  our 
Court  of  Whitehall,  the  eleventh  of  December,  1678,  in  the  thirtietii  year 
of  our  reign.    By  his  Majesty's  comnumd,  (  Signed)  Hbnry  Covbntet. 

On  the  4th  of  Mav,  1678.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  charter,  or 
indenture  of  foundation  tor  the  scholarship,  was  g^ranted,  of  which  the 
substance  is  as  follows : 

1.— George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  founds ^tv  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford for  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

2.^This  he  does  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  education,  and  the  ad- 
vancement and  propagation  of  true  religion  in  the  said  islands,  forming  part 
of  his  diocese,  and  with  the  intention  of  animating'the  said  scholars  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  fellows. 

3. — The  sum  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  and  the  Chapter  of 
Pembroke,  for  this  purpose^  is  sixty-eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  nine 
pence  sterling. 

^  4. — ^The  dean  and  the  chapter  shall  receive,  annually,  sixty  pounds  ster- 
ling, the  remainder  being  otherwise  disposed  of. 

6. — ^Five  scholars  of  the  college  of  Pembroke,  natives  of  the  isles  of  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  shall  each  receive  ten  pounds  sterling  out  of  tiiis  donation; 
and  the  said  scholars  shall  be  called,  Bishop  Morley's  Scholars. 

6. — ^There  shall  be  paid  to  the  principal  of  the  college  forty  sfatllliigs  per 
annum,  for  the  apartment  of  each  scholar. 

7. — ^The  revenue  of  vacant  scholarships  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
said  college  of  Pembroke. 

8. — ^The  engagement  of  the  college  to  receive  the  five  scholaifs  U  thus 
worded :  "  That  they,  the  said  master,  fellows  and  scholars,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  successively,  for  ever  admit 
and  receive  into  the  said  college,  five  scholars,  bom  and  to  be  bom  in  the 
said  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jerse^r,  to  be  called  Bishop  Morley^s  Scholars.** 

9 — The  dean,  bailiff,  and  majority  of  the  jurats  of  the  respective  islands, 
shall  nominate  the  scholars. 

10. — ^Three  of  the  scholars  shall  be  natives  of  Jersey,  and  two  of  Guernsey. 

11. — ^A  scholarship  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  promotion,  re- 
moval ;  and  always  after  the  lapse  often  years. 

12. — ^Thirty  davs  after  a  vacancy,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  dean,  bailiff» 
and  jurats,  that  tney  may  supply  it  I 

13. — ^The  scholars  must  be  duly  qualified  before  election. 

14. — ^The  scholars  are  not  to  retain  the  appointment  longer  than  ten  years, 
nor  after  haying  obtained  a  living,  or  any  other  emolument ;  and  they  are  to    j 
be  resident  in  college.  I 

15. — ^They  may  obtain  permission  to  travel  in  France. 

16. — But  they  shall  solemnly  promise  to  return  to  the  islands  Aere  to 
serve  the  public,  as  preachers,  or  schoolmasters,  or  otherwise. 

17«^— At  the  age  or  twenty-one,  each  scholar  shall  solemnly,  bind  himself, 
before  the  dean  and  the  bailiff,  in  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  p6unds,  to  fulfil 
his  engagements.    Such  as  refuse,  shall  not  be  admitted. 

18. — ^Such  as  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  refuse  to  ratify  their 
promise,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  aj^pointment. 

The  above  document  or  indenture  is  signed  Georgb  WiMToif . 


OibU»XBe,  4ce;    ON   THE   NEUTRALITY    OB    THE 

•i  i.!^.i.,  'hU  ...  i-.  .  ISLANDS. .' 

TflBrsifitlttf^M^  W  cbnaidcned  m  a  a«ippleiiient  to  the  article  '<0n  the 
fiiMin  iafc JPiitriley  lof.  Guefnsey*''  p«oiished  at  page  d63»  of  our  first 
urianMi  ta-'^Mclbiiie  refer  ihe  reader  for  further  particuhm.  The  following 
are  thnriaiiiiMl  deciunenta  relating- to  the  subject  of  neutrality : 

l>^'B|B'tett  f^  Pope  Sixtua  the  Fourth,  daied  1468,  touching  that  privi- 
lep  eBpayfl4hgrtha.iakHMliv  und  embodied  in  an  Inapeximua  of  Henry  the 

irf^The  peraaiiaioii  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  kin^  of  France,  to  publish  the 
boU  ef  Fojpe  Sixtns  the  Fourth,  in  France,  and  hu  own  order  commanding, 
the  aotiulity  of  the  islands  to  be  respected.  Given  at  Senlist  2nd  August 
14ML 

34-^Tlie  proteGtioB  accorded  by  Louis,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  to  the 
iahabitwats  of  Guernsey.  Given  at  Valognes,  the  25th  of  February,  1472, 
sad  addressed  to  the  admiral  commanding  at  Honfleur. 

4ir^-The  permission  to  publish  the  buU  of  Pope  $ixtus  the  Fourth  in  the 
duchy  of  Brittany.  Francis,  by  the  nace  of  God,  Buke  of  Brittany,  Earl 
of  JCoBtfort,  Ac.  causes  to  be  publisned  the  bull  of  neutrality,  in  favour  of 
the  iohabitaBts  of  Guemsev,  throughout  his  dominions,  according  to  the  Act 
psssed  at  Rome  on  the  20tn  November,  1481.  Signed  by  the  auke  in  hir 
eooDcil. 

&— Gut,  Earl  of  Laval  de  Moutfort  and  Quentin,  Viscount  ot  Rennes, 
Lord  of  Virry  de  la  Roche  and  Aquigny,  governor  and  lieutenant  general 
fer  the  king  in  Brittany  to  our  dear  and  well  beloved  the  senechal  and 
bailiff  of  Morlaix,  greeting,  &c.  The  substance  of  this  letter  was  to  the 
following  effect : 

A  barque  from  Guernsey  had  been  captured  by  a  privateer  out  of  Morlaix. 
The  letter  states  that,  alUiough  Guernsey  is  an  appendage  to  the  English 
crown,  she  is,  nevertheless,  neutral.  It  then  orders  the  release  of  the 
frfsadffTf,  9md  the  restitution  of  their  effects ;  but  the  English  who  were  or 
iMiard,  and  their  merchandize,  are  declared  good  and  lawtulprize. 

C.-^An  act  of  the  royal  court,  of  Guernsey,  dated  17th  February,  1586, 
declares  that  four  French  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the  governor. — By 
saother  act  of  court,  dated  20th  of  February,  1586,  it  is  declared  that  the 
foremor  releases  the  two  barques  from  St  firieux,  but  revises  to  release  the 
two  others,  because  they  are  laden  on  Spanish  account — ^By  another  act  of 
court,  dated  the  22nd  February,  1586,  it  appears  that  the  governor  a^in 
seized  on  the  two  barques  from  St  Brieux,  whereupon  the  crown  officers 
were  ordered  to  answer  for  the  governor. — ^By  another  act  of  court,  dated 
the  23^  Februarv,  1586,  it  appears,  that  the  crown  officers  replied  that  they 
had  not  advised  the  governor  to  seize  the  barques,  and  had  no  justification 
to  plead  on  his  behalf;  whereupon  the  court  ordered  the  sails  of  the  baraues 
to  be  restored,  and  pronounced  the  arrest  of  the  grovemor  null  and  voia.— 
By  another  act  of  the  court,  dated  24th  February,  1586,  it  appears  that  the 
governor  prohibits  the  sheriff  from  interfering  in  the  matter,  and  refuses  to 
obey  the  sentence  of  the  court — An  act  of  the  court,  dated  25th  February, 
1566,  orders  deputies  to  proceed  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  in  the  name  of 
the  island,  to  obtain  redress  in  this  affair. — On  the  26th  of  June,  1587,  the 
court  communicated  the  correspondence  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which 
ordered  Sir  Thonuu  Lei^hton,  governor,  to  release  all  the  French  vessels,, 
oa  their  giving  bail  for  me  Spanish  merchandize,  and  he  was  further  com- 
msaded  to  abstain  from  any  act  contrary  to  the  privileg;e8  of  the  island. 
Their  lordships  further  stated,  that  the  subjects  of  Toreign  princes  might- 
trade  VBod^  a  licence  from  the  governor.  Signed  at  the  cou^t  of  Greenwich* 
nth  June,  1587. 

AnoUier  order  of  their  lordships,  addressed  to  the  court,  commanded  the 
release  of  a  French  vessel,  with  the  consent  of  the  admiral  $  also  dated  Iltb 
Juae,  1567. 
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Another  order  of  thMr  lordships,  dated  WJikefaidl,  11th  Serptenber, 
1667,  commands  the  releaaeof  a  French  bftrque,  laden  on  Ghientsey  acoount^ 
which  was  captured  on  its  voyage  from  France  to  Guernsey,  and  carried 
into  Dartmouth. 

At  the  court  of  Hampton,  the  8th  of  Angust^  1689 ;  present  the  kfing ,  ftc. 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  Ac«  It  Was  ordered  that  all  trade  shonld  cease 
with  the  king's  enemies,  but  without  an^  intention  to  curteil  the  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  the  said  older  being  only  Mspensive  and 
temporary,  in  consequence  of  treaties  concluded  with  his  Majetty*»  allies. 
But  as  this  order  did,  in  iact,  utterly  put  an  end  to  the  neutralitT  of  the 
Islands,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  peruse  it  at  length.    It  mns  tbuiT: 

'*  Whereas  on  the  90th  of  May  last,  hfs  Mi(}esty  in  council  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  their  M^festy's  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  14th  of  the  said  month,  for 
prohllriting  the  importatioiit  of  any  eoaiBMdItlea  of  the  growth  imd  rotarolhctnre  i^ 
France,  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  tattiff*  and  jurats  of  the  Islands  of  Jersey 
and  GoeriMey,  who  wercT  thersiby'reqttirsd  to  cause  the  said  prodasmatleo  then  sent 
unto  them,  to  be  there  paUishecl»  and  strictly  observed  and  put  in  eaeeatkio : 

«  Bis  Miiiesty  in  coimcU  is  thia  day  pleased  to  declare,  that  (being  at  this  Ume 
strictly  obliged  in  his.  treaties  with  bis  allies  and  confederates  to  prohibit  in  all 
his  dominions  all  trade  and  commerce  whatsoever  with  France)  be  does  not  tbiak 
it  fit  or  expedient  to  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  said  order  in  Uiis  present 
and  extraordinary  juncture  of  time  j  yet,  that  it  is  not  his  Majesty *s  intention  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  revoke  or  Infringe  .any  privileges  that  may  have  been 
granted  by  his  royal  predecessors'to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  island  of  Guernsey. 
(fiHgned)  Richaro  Collings. 


ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
EUZABETH-— No.  1. 


The  domestic  and  internal  histonr  of  Goemsey,  embracing  thejprerogatires 
of  the  governor,  the  authority  or  the  bailliFand  jurats,  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  rojral  court,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  privileges  and  nnmunities 
of  the  inhabitants  generally,  together  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
island,  is  almost  entirely  contained  in  ancient  charters,  extents,  and  orders 
in  counciL  These  are  difficult  of  access  to  the  majority,  while  they  are  so 
voluminous  as  to  deter  from  their  perusal  many  within  whose  reach  they 
fall ;  yet  are  they  replete  with  valuable  information,  not  simply  of  anti- 
quarian research,  but  as  unfolding  the  origin  of  very  many  usages  which  still 
have  the  force  of  law,  as  explaining  the  cause  of  several  local  imposts  in  the 
several  parishes,  and  developing  the  rise  and  prog^ss  of  our  insular 
constitution.  If  we  rightly  appreciate  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  our  readers, 
we  hope  that  we  have  not  undertaken  an  unprofitable  or  ungrateful  task,  in 
arranging  these  documents  in  a  condensed  form,  attempting  to  present  them 
with  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  after  throwing  away  the  husk.  XVe  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  attempt  has  yet  been  maae,  but  we  trust  that  the 
novelty  of  the  design  will  arouse  curiosity,  rather  than  provoke  indi^rence. 
A  professed  scholar  will  never  rest  satisfied  before  he  has  studied  the  history 
of  the  world  %  but  every  man,  however  slight  his  patriotism,  must  feel  desir- 
ous to  ascertain  the  history  of  his  own  country.  To  gratify  that  desire 
among  the  natives  of  Guernsey  in  particular,  we  have  dniwn  up  a  series  of 
papers,  to  i>ut  them  in  possession  of  all  the  memorable  acts  or  their  fore- 
lathers,  which  will  be  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Magazine, 
and  we  commence  this  department  of  our  periodical  with  an  order  in  council 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  Westminster,  llth  March,  1568. 

Preamble.  Whereas  complaint  has  been  lately  made  to  the  lords  and 
others  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Privy  Council  by  letters,  as  well  from 
Francis  Chamberlayne,  esq.,  captain  and  governor  of  the  isle  "of  Guernsey, 
as  from  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  said  isle,  of  divers  quarrels  and  troubles 
lately  grown  between  them  concerning  ceitain  grants,  confirmations,  and  other 
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iidf^-^QirivOTCii^Y  wherein  ekber  party  detited  that  redress  miglit  be 
hmi,  lo  llie  {ncafieation  -and  good  quiet  ef  that  isle,  and  ot'tbe  inhabitants  of 
the  sane.  As  their  lordships  did  net  think  it  fit,  for  many  good  reasons,  to 
wuSdT  any  such  strife  and  disunion  to  be  any  longer  nourished,  especially 
eh.ts  ought  chieAy  to  join  together  in  good  coilcord  for  toe  well 
jiif  the -charge  committed  unto  them,  so  for  the  better  ending  and 
J  of  the  oaidLdi&tenoes,  and  establisbing  a  perfect  unity  between  the 
sid  captw»*  baili^  and  jurabt,  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  said  isle ; 
their  lovMupe  did  aot  €wily  hear  the  substance  of  the  matter  briefly  declared 
before  them  oy  such  aa  were  sent  hither  for  that  purpose,  but  committed 
tlao  the  further  particulars  of  the  same  to  be  heard  at  good  leneth  and^ 
xepoited  unto  them  by  the  reverend  father  in  Qod  the  bishop  of  London, 
sad  Bichard  Onslow,  esq.,  the  Queen's  Majesty^s  solicitor  general,  who,  by 
tbeir  ludahip^a  appointment,  heard  what  each  party  could  allege  for  tbem- 
Klvea,  and  having  thereupon  informed  the  said  lords  of  the  council  of  the 
whole  state  4if  the  cause,  their  lordshipv;  upon  the  fall  heariitg  and  delibe- 
rate onvridemtioD  thensof,  br  conlbr^nce  witfi  the  partie?  that  ^ere  sent 
from  the  said  Isle  have,  tor  a  nrsi  resolution,  taken  tMch  ordenas  fblloweth : 

1.— It  is  by  their  lordships  thought  necessary  that,  bbfore  all  other  things, 
the  c^^tain,  bailiff,  and  jurats,  forgetting  all  private  or  public  quarrels,  "haH 
reconcile  themselves,  and  join  together  in  all  good  fHondsliip  and  concord, 
whereby  they  may,  with  more  convenience,  each  of  them  attend  their  seve- 
ml  charges,  in  which  also  special  respect  is  to  be  had  that  the  said  captain, 
sad  the  Queen's  Majesty's  principal  officers  there,  be  chiefly  regarded, 
obeyed,  and  esteemed,  in  such  degree  as  to  the  place  he  holds,  does  belong, 
sod  enjoy  such  rights  and  privileges  and  o^er  duties,  as  other  captains 
holding  hia  place  have  heretofore  lawfully  had  and  enjo^red,  and  by  the 
prerogative  of  his  oflice  do  appertain  unto  him,  and  therein  to  be  assisted 
and  maintained  by  the  said  bailiif  and  jurats  to  the  best  of  their  powers, 
who,  also  in  their  order  and  place,  are  likewise  to  have  that  reputation  and 
obedience  ^iven  unto  them,  uiat  beloneeth  to  their  office  and  calling. 

2. — It  is  also  further  ordered  that  the  oailiif  and  jurats  of  the  said  isle  may 
lawfully,  at  all  times  when  need  shall  require,  visit  the  state  of  the  castle 
sod  fiyrtificationa  there,  in  such  form,  and  for  such  purposes  and  kitenta  as 
are  comprised  and  declared  in  their  liberties  and  privileges,  having,  in  the 
doing  thereof,  good  regard  by  all  gentle  means  to  exhort,  advise,  and  per- 
sonde  the  Queen's  Majesty's  loving  and  obedient  subjects  there  to  continue 
their  endeavour  and  good  will  for  the  transporting  and  carriage  of  some 
land,  asid  other  necessaries,  at  convenient  days  ana  times,  as  heretofore  of 
late  they  have  done,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  fortifications  of  the  said  cas- 
tles, ana  security  of  those  isles. 

3.^-That  the  commission,  lately  procured  by  John-Chamberlayne  concern- 
ing matters  of  account  to  be  taken  there  of  sundry  persons,  be  forthwith  put 
in  due  execution  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  same,  to  the  end 
that  certificate  may  be  duly  made  thereof  unto  their  lordships,  within  such 
time  as  is  limited  by  the  said  commission. 

4. — ^That  all  grants  and  confirmations  of  privileges  from  the  Queen's 
Majesty  and  her  progenitors,  shall  always  inviolably  be  observed,  main- 
tained, axid  kept  in  force,  with  the  credit  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats  to  be  obeyed 
in  all  their  ordinances  made,  and  to  be  made,  for  the  government,  security, 
and  qnietness  of  the  said  isle,  and  that  no  officer  or  minister  of  justice  be  at 
say  time  hereafter  resisted,  imfjeached,  or  imprisoned,  for  executing  the 
sentences,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  aforesaid,  but  be  maintained  and 
assisted  according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  said  isle. 

5. — ^It  is  ordemi  that  the  salthouse,  the  weights,  and  the  common  pastures, 
shall  henceforth  be  used  and  applied  by  the  captain  or  his  farmer,  accord- 
ing to  the  privileges  and  ancient  customs  used  time  out  of  mind  there.  And 
if  any  question  or  difficulty  shall  ham>en  to  arise  touching  those  matters, 
tile  same  shall  be  tried  before  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  as  well  by  ancient 
naeordsy'as  by  the  depositions  of  honest  persons  indifferently  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  usages,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  said  isle. 
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6.--^lMU£€lmiuid.£cittr  thaH  volunteitty  retign  ikm  oAoeof  jirocuneiir, 
Aocormng  to  hk  submiMioii  in  that  part  sad  the  captain  shall^  within  one 
month  next  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  Ectur  in  the  said  iale,  name  and 
appoint  another  pvocureur  in  hit  atead,  having  a&ways  apecial  Mgnrd«  as  far 
aa  in  hi^i  shall  he,  that  no  officers  or  laiaiaters  of  naatioe  be  nominated  or 
admitted  in  the  said  isle,  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  Quaen'a  Majeabr*  other 
than  such  as  will  faithfully  and  willingly  ftirther  the  ordinanees  or  justice, 
and  maintain  the  same,  as  the  ueoesaity  of  the  time  shall  require. 

7. — ^It  is  ordered  that  the  Queen's  Majesty's  letten  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats, 
touching  the  separation  for  ever  of  these  islands  from  the  diocese  of  Con- 
tances,  and  to  be  perpetually  united  to  the  dioeese  of  Winchester,  shall  not 
from  henceforth  oe  brought  into  any  question,  but  shall  be  followed  and 
executed  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  same.  And  the  reverend 
father  in  God,  the  b&ahop  of  Winchester,  being  nraaently  constitnted  ordi- 
nary in  the  said  isles,  and  his  suooesiera,  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  eioeeute 
that  chaqj^e,  and  upon  prvteentment  fvom  the  Queen*s  Majesty,  or  the  captaio, 
shall  institute,  induct,  and  authorise  the  deans,  ministers,  curates,  and 
schoolmasters,  such  as  may  be  by  his  good  discretion  thoivht  meet  to  exe- 
cute those  charges,  according  to  the  language,  country,  quuity,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  there,  and  as  best  may  be  for  the  advancement  and 
maintenance  of  Ood'a  holy  word  and  glory  in  Ibe  said  isles,  foreseeing 
always  that  neitner  the  dean  for  the  time  being,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastiou 
officer  within  the  said  isles,  shall  innovate  any  thing,  nor  take,  nor  execute, 
any  more  directly  or  indirectly,  for  probations  of  testaments,  aoMKciaments, 
or  such  lilbc,  than  only  such  duties  or  sums  of  money  as  have  been  heieto- 
fore  anciently  accustomed  to  be  paid  in  the  said  isle  m  that  behalf  9  neither 
shall  the  saia  dean  compel  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  isle  to  repair 
into  Ens^land  for  any  ecclesiastical  causey  but  that  the  same  may  be  deiei^ 
mined  there,  by  commission,  unless  it  be  by  absent  of  both  paitiea,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  isle.  .     . 

8. — ^The  school  house  at  the  Friars  in  Guernsey,  founded  and  ranted, 
(query,  endowed  with  rent?)  by  the  Queen*8  Majesty,  shall  be  foithwith 
put  in  order  for  the  purpose  appointed,  by  the  consent  of  the  captain,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  of  nis  brother  Qeofge  Chamberlayne, 
as  in  effect  apjpears  by  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed. 

9, — It  19  ordered  that  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  not  omit  upon  any  cauK 
the  administration  of  justice,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
there. 

10. — It  is  further  ordained  that  all  controversies  or  mislikings  that  shall 
•  at  any  time  hereafter  chance  between  the  captain,  bailiff,  and  jurats,  shall 
forthwith  be  advised  upNon,  and  be  considered  at  some  time  and  plane  to  be 
appointed  by  the  captain,  where,  by  mutual  conference,  they  shall  quietly 
appease  and  reform  all  controversies  or  mislikings  (  so  each  of  them  being 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  others,  they  may  not  only  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  that  might  happen  fW>m  the  contrary,  but  be  also  the 
better  able  to  attend  their  charge,  and  see  to  the  observation  of  such  good 
constitutions  as  shall  be  by  them  established,  as  well  for  the  ffood  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  isle,  as  for  the  continuing  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
same  in  good  order  and  obedience.  And  in  case  any  such  disorder  should 
fortune  to  fall  out,  as  may  not  be  well  compounded  and  redressed  amongst 
themselves  there  within  the  space  of  forty  aays,  that  it  shall  then  be  lawful 
for  any  that  will  do  the  same  to  repair  over  hither  to  seek  for  reformation 
thereof  by  means  of  the  lords  and  Ah&n  of  the  privy  council  here,  without 
any  let  or  restraint. 

11. — ^As  touching  the  imprisonment  of  the  dean  and  jurats,  the  same  is 
ordered,  at  this  time,  to  be  passed  over,  and  each  party  to  bear  their 
own  charges ;  nevertheless,  it  is  also  therewithal  ordered  that  the  captain 
shall  not  hereafter  imprison  any  person  of  the  said  isle,  without  the  order  of 

iustice,  unless  it  be  for  martial  matters  and  fitrms,  in  which  cases  the  captain 
las  been  accustomed  to  punish  offenders. 
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l>^*^'Wlme«<it  hm  bam  hifa>i*d  tfwrt  certain  smiis  h«f«  beat  i&racted 
ttdtekmrforiliechftiipBtof  L4M188  I)evi<»,  Peter  Hfttnelin,  Richard  F^ftVer, 
•■d  Nawell  Lbbewe,  pbpalar  {irocttreiirtagahiit  th«  baiKf,  jurats,  and  dem ; 
'las  the  aameoMMiey  appeara  to  have  been  levied  oft  church  ffoods, 
';  the  coimnon  people,  it  i«  oidereid  that,  becaase  the  said  parties 
•d  BO  j«Mt.eaitte  of  grief  in  anyof-tiiese  matters  before  men- 
j  tbeeapluB^  bailiff,  and  Jurat*,  unitinp-^ienMelires,  shall  call  together 
such  as  have  heTtcsd  the  said  monev,  andeanse  the  same  to  be  by  them  res- 
loied  ntete  Ibe  ehnrtlies  and  people  from  whom  it  was  had,  in  such  sort  as 
shall  be  cmvcAtent: 

All  'srhieh  artieies  beffore  mentioned  their  lordships  commanded  not  only 
la  be  eatared  into  the  council  book,  to  remain  of  record,  but  also  gave  order 
IhalilK  aatoe  should  be  enrblled  in  the  chancery,  and  the  copies  thereof 
sabscrflpad  withthoir  lonlBbijps*  hands,  to  be  seTerally  sent  as  well  to  the 
captain  as  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  said  isle,  with  commandment  in  the 
Qeeea'a  Ifejesty's  liaihe  to  keep  and  e4»s^tve  the  same. 


COMMERCE  OF  JERSEY.— No.  2.* 


Tmb  peyililetfon  of  Jeney,  compared  with  its  extent,  is  so  large,  that  the 
covntfy  eannot  produce  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  wants.  If  a  propor- 
tion jdkyukl  be  maintained  between  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  extent 
•f  the  eooiitrT,  the  former  has  certainly  outgrown  itself,  for«  if  it  depended 
•oieiy  upon  die  country  parishes  for  a  supp^  of  meat  and  agricultural  pro- 
dvoe,  4liie  allowance  to  each  inhabitant  would  be  rery  small,  and  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  life.  The  island  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of  im^rting  oxen, 
ifaeipp,  ilrheat,  and  other  articles  for  its  consumption.  The  importations 
froM  Pnuice  were. 

.    ,   .    ,  .lira  Omb,  BtMepw  Ufm  Fbvltrf,  Xggi, 

TcMt.  from  FinkDoe.  ^  nostty  Ft«ncli.  from  Ftrmoc*.  lirom  Pimace, 

lt».«.,.<,JlP80  heads,,. .1.5070  heads 116811  heads 6989 

ISSO 1947     „     <^207      ^     14314     m     US88 

1981 9413     „      4307      , 10904     „      ....;.  8300 

18i8.^,^.*8497      «,     5197      „     16907     „     18887 

1835.:. ...9784     „     6608      „     88881     ,«      ...... 11634 

Th^re  was  also  imported  for  home  consumption  : 

Tean.  Lambs.  Oratn  Fruit  (Fvtiiflli>. 

1889 804  heads 18  tons. 

1830 709   ,,  83  „ 

1831.**.**..  66o      tf     •••••.••51     99 

1838 944      86     „ 

1835 1843      M     40     ,, 

The  foreign  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  imported,  are  principally  from  the 
Baltic.    The  importations  of  these  were  as  follows : 


TcwL  Whcit.  BMlSf.  Oats. 

1829 «16880  quarters 5888  quarten 1705  quarters. 

1830 84660        „       8659        , 1038 

1831 18095        ,,       8395        1683 

1888 80545        , 8841         „       1789 

1835 88914        „       ......8369        „       8634 

Ybc  Ubk*  in  Uiis  article  maj  be  itepcnded  upon  as  accurate,  aa  they  ImTe  been  drawn  from 
*~*  ioveea ;  Uioae  of  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  made  up  from  the  books  of  the  custom- 
tbroogh  the  kind  permission  of  the  ofllccrs  of  cnstoms  in  Jersey. 


III6  CoauaHfrce  cf  Jenejf* 

Of  i|ie  above  foreign  wheat  tlmre  wu  o>portod«ff««db-'^m.diBtuic^n  to 

be  reBienibered-~* 

Yean.  WbMt« 

1829 8188  quarters, 

1890 .••.623d        ,, 

1831 2197 

1832 • 3273 

1835 VIOV 

Although  the  importation  of  provisions  is  so  considerable,  it  does  not  ope^ 
rate  against  the  Jersey  farmer,  who  directs  his  industry  into  other  channels 
eqiialfy  advantageous.  Jersey  is  not  a  grazing  country,  and  therefore  not 
suited  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep :  it  could  not  suuply  them  so  cheap, 
even  if  it  could  in  equal  numbers,  as  they  are  procured  from  the  neighbour- 
ing shores :  and  the  difference  in  cost— a  principle  which  should  never  be 
forgotten — is  a  gain  to  the  cansumer.  The  same  remark  applies,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  wheat,  which  eould  not  be  produced  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  in  the 
Baltic,  owine  to  the  greater  value  otland  here.  On  the  subject  of  the  wheat 
trade,  1  shall  make  a  few  observations  oresently.  It  may  bow  be  perceived 
that  freedom  of  indusiryprevails^  and  that  the  cheapest  market  is  the  one 
resorted  to  for  supply,  Tne  attention  of  the  Jeniejr  farmer  is  principally 
directed  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  apples,  the  making  of  cider  and  butter, 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  rearing  of  heiters.  In  my  previous  article, 
I'noticed  the  exj^rtation  of  most  of  these.  Of  Jersey  butter,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  there  is  a  tolerable  large  quantity  exported  to  England : 

Ycart.  Butter. 

1829 24760  lbs. 

1830 25129    „ 

1831 36196    „ 

1832 21912    „ 

1836 2962    „ 

Latterly  the  export  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  the  island. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  persons  that  so  small  a  spot  of  earth  as  Jersey 
coidd  not  produce  so  much  as  the  tables  exhibit  \  but  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  and  into  the  causes  of  the  productiveness  of  the  country,  would 
amplv  convince  a  sceptic  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  I  shall  mention  a 
few  mcts  illustrative  of  its  large  production,  and  then  rapidly  glance  at 
some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be  attributed.  The  quantity  of  apples 
and  cider  produced  will  not  be  disputed,  when  it  is  stated,  that  about  one 
quarter  of  the  arable  land  is  estimated  to  be  occupied  by  apple  trees.  Of 
potatoes,  the  usual  produce  is  nine  cabots  a  perch,  which  are  360  cabots,  or 
14,400  Jersey  lb.  per  verg6e,  equal  to  35,000  £ngit8h  lb.  per  acre. 

Of  wheat,  I  am  enabled,  from  official  tables,  to  offer  a  statement  of  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  and  the  ejttent  of  land  on  which  it  was  grown,  during 
the  )rears  1829  to  1833  inclusive.  We  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  calculate 
precisely  the  number  of  bushels  grown  per  acre  throughout  the  island.  The 
crop  of  wheat,  in  1829,  on  5593  verges,  was  12380  quarters. 

1830  „  5487        „  „    12819 

1831  „  5823        „  „    13069 

1832  „  6069        ,,  „     14055 

1833  „  5734        „  „    12675 


28706  verges.  64498  quarters. 

There  have,  therefore,  been  64,498  quarters  or  515,984  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  on  28,706  verg^es  of  land ;  or,  reckoning  the  English  acre  at  2; 
verg^es,  on  12,758  acres.  The  proportion  to  eacn  acre  is  forty  bushels. 
Now,  this  is  taking  into  account  all  me  wheat  grown  in  the  island,  and  not 


Granntre^  of  Jtrug.  Upi 

thai  om  wm  jputieulas  8p»t  f  •  for .ia-aonw  pwis  tfafi  produce  has  b«m  iipwftrds 
of  sixty  Winchester  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  prctduce  in  E^land  it 
estimated  by  some  at  twenty*one  bushels,  and  by  others  at  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  also  to  add  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
barley  during  the  same  period,  whieh  was,  in 

1829,  on  1747  verg6es,  3041  quarters. 
1890,   „    1782        „         SI53 

1831,  „    1890        „         3126        „ 

1832,  „   2063        „        3670        „ 

1833,  „    1781         „         3148 

9263  verg^^.  16138  quarters. 

The  crops  have,  therefore,  amounted  to  16,138  quarters,  or  129.104  bushels, 
OB  9363  verg^^es,  or  4,117  acres, — equal  to  81  bushels  per  acre.  No  barley, 
or  bat  a  Terr  trifling  quantity,  is  exported  from  the  island,  it  being  all 
nMranied  for  nome  consumption. 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  clamour  raised  in  England  by  a  few  interested 
indiTiduals  against  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Channel  Islands  of  export- 
ing their  wheat  to  England  free  of  dutjr.  That  privilege,  as  many  others, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  crown,  and 
teiwices  to  Britain.  The  principal  reasons  alleged  for  the  withdrawal  of 
this  privilege  were,  that  it  operated  against  the  English  farmer,  and  that 
mnch  fraud  was  committed,  from  the  lower  price  of  foreign  corn.  The 
former  of  these  objections  will  fall  of  itself  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  England  and  the  exportation  from  the 
Channel  Islands ;  for,  if  our  exportation  can  lower  the  price  in  England,  it 
most  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the^  consumption.  The  daily  consumption 
of  wheat  in  England  has  been  estimated  to  be  35,714  quarters.  I  am  not 
tware  what  was  the  exoortation  of  wheat  from  Guernsey,*  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bably less  than  ours :  Uiat  of  Jersey  wheat  from  this  island  to  England  was,  in 

1829 64  quarters 

1880 904  „ 

1831 1248  „ 

1832 1903  „ 

1883 3903 

1884 8767  „ 

1835 2990 

14779  quarters. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  which,  during  seven  years,  is  only  about  two-fiAhs 
of  the^ily  consumption  in  England.  It  must,  therefore,  T>e  quite  evident, 
that  the  exportatioQs  from  the  islands  cannot  operate  to  lower  the  prices  in 
that  country ;  and  the  tables  likewise  overthrow  the  argument  that  more  is 
exported  than  grown.  Jersey  wheat  is  reauired  and  employed  in  England 
pnncipally  for  seed,  and,  therefore,  is  of  oenefit  to  the  farmer  there.  The 
true  causes  for  complaint  of  the  English  farmer,  do  not  rest  on  bases  so 
futile ;  they  lie  deeper :  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  last 
wir,  and  to  the  strangling  embraces  of  the  corn  laws,  whereby  rents  are 
higher  than  they  would  be  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  and  the  market  more 
limited.  The  more  natural  are  the  channels  of  commerce  the  better,  and  a 
free  trade  in  corn  is  as  desirable  as  a  free  trade  in  any  other  commodity — 
and  even  more  so,  because  corn  is  of  a  more  general  consumption,  and  is  an 
important  necessary  of  life.    The  evils  to  be  encountered  in  reverting  from 

*  Doriiir  the  five  yean  endinr  Ath  January,  1834,  as  declared  belbre  Uie  Committee  of  the 
Hooe  of  Oonuaonav  the  exports  from  Onerosey  were  as  follows : 

Oaernsey.  Foreign  Total. 

Wheat 530  quarters 6,374  quarters 0,013  quarters. 

Barley 66       1,951        „       3,037 

Editor. 


J 


H)8  Cli>ffff9ii0r^  €f'Jep9^* 

an  aHifieially  vegulafted,  to  a  nMOral  <!iiamiet  of  irm^b,  slioald'Md^tl'^iiteflim 
on  the  evil  of  establishiBg  syvtems,  or  eneoursging^  peetttku*  bMMlieii  of 
tnute  beyond  their  natural  extent,  or  against  their  natuMl  diretetioA*.^  in 
England,  «•  it  is  the  exclusion,  not  the  introduetion,  of  foreign  tom,  that  iMs 
eaitsed  the  distreas  of  theagrtciiUuriala,^  says  justly  MaeCttllocb ;  and  the 
temporary  evils  anticipated,  and  which  would  arise  fH»m  the  affording 
greater  teiltttes  for  the  Importation  and  consumption  of  foreign  Wheat,  are 
Sie  barriers  which  opp6se  diettselves  to  the  abolishing  of  the  present  com 
laws  in  England,  injtnrions  though  they  be  to  the  consumer. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  much  fVand  exists  in  the  corn  trade  of  Jersey 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  laree  ouantities  of  foreign  wheat  have  been 
exported  from  the  islands  to  Ennand,  as  of  their  own  growth.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be^x>rreGt  to  say,  that  ho  fraud  whatever  has  overtaken  place, 
buttt  can  have  been  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  iVom  the  great  precautions 
which  the  local  legislature  has  taken  in  order  to  prevent  it  Every  farmer 
who  sells  wheat  for  exnortatioh,  must  deelare  upon  oath,  before  a  magistrate, 
thiM  it  YS^  the  grbwth  of  bis  own  land,  and  that  he  has  shipped  it  on  board  of 
the^  vessel  liamed  in  the  certifitaAe.  When  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
tffidatils  required,  before  even  a  small  cargo  can  be  made  up,  owing  to  the 
trifliilg  qtuintKy  which  ii  sold  by  each  farmer,-— in  some  cases  less,  in  others 
a  little  more,  than  a  quarter  \  we  shall  find  it  dlAcult  to  believe  that  so 
many  j[>ersons  would  willingly  perjure  themselves  inorder  to  acquire  a  small 
pecuniary  advanta^  \  and  the  exporter  cannot  easily  ship  foreign  wheat 
instead  of  that  which  he  purchases  of  Jersey  growth,  as  each  farmer  who 
sells  it,  as  I  have  mentioned,  declares  upon  oatn  on  board  of  which  vessel  it 
has  been  shipped;  and,  at  the  custom  house,  no  clearance  is  given  till  all 
the  certificates  are  brought  in  and  the  aggregate  quantitv  agrees  with  that 
declared  by  the  buyer  or  exporter.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  as  a  proof  that  fraud  is  committed,  that  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  Jersey  and  foreign  wheat,  and  that,  ooca- 
sionally,  some  of  the  latter  has  been  seen  in  parcels  declared  to  be  of  the 
former.  BtU  the  desire  of  believing  a  thing  is  ojten  the  only  reason  fw  beHiemng 
U*  It  happened,  when  the  deputies  from  the  islands  were  in  London  res- 
pectin?  the  com  question,  that  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  portion  of 
a  small  car;^  of  wheat  arrived  from  Jersey  at  Ply  month,  as  Jersey  wheat, 
was  of  foreign  growth,  from  the  diflerence  of  appearance.  It  was  a  Ikvoar* 
able  opportunity  to  confute  either  Uie  deputies  or  the  aocnsing  oom-faeton, 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  fbrtunately,  the  same 
Jersey  farmer  who  had  sold  that  wheat,  thus  supposed  to  be  of  foreign 
growth,  had  yet  some  of  the  same  quality  in  sheaf,  and  he  was  requested  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  London,  with  a  sample  of  his  wheat  in  sheaf,  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  the  accusation,  which  was  done  fully  to  tiie  satisfaction 
of  the  committee.  In  order  to  render  the  commission  of  fraud  still  more 
difficult,  the  States  of  Jersey  are  occupied  with  the  framing  of  a  law  to 
compel  every  farmer  to  prepare  and  giv^  a  yearly  statement  of  his  land,  on 
which  wheat  is  sown,  ana  of  the  quantity  produced, — ^to  be  repeated  also  on 
the  affidavit  to  be  passed  for  the  sale,  whereby  an  eflbctual  bar  will  be  placed 
to  the  sale  for  exportation,  by  a  farmer,  of  more  wheat  than  his  land 
produced. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  regarded  fn  a  custom-house  view  as  fore^,  surely  a 
spirit  of  reciprocity  should  be  maintained ;  for  our  large  importations  of 
manufkcturea  goods  from,  are  far  greater  in  value  than  our  exportation^  to; 
England ;  and,  as  there  are  and  can  be  no  duties  on  the  importation  iitfee^the 
Channel  Islands  of  British  goods,  neither  should  there  be  in  Etigtand^'lm 
their  products  for  exports.    . 

But,  however,  a  narrow  commercial  spirit  of  some  parties  in  Eilglatid 
would  wish  to  consider  us  as  foreign,  which,  we  must  aoknowledg^,'4yiis  not 
been  that  of  the  British  government  at  any  period,  we  wish  to  be  c(f nsidef^d 
as  English  i  and  that  feeling  is  not  of  a  recent  date  i  it  existed  at  the  time 
when  Normandy  was  wrested  f^om  England;  it  existed  at  subsequ^t  times. 


ItNlC  9(roiigfy  in  iril  the  wm  whicb  Eaglmid  Jum  ivafod 
vilkAMlMi  kiras  aliTO  wlien  Peter  Ueylia  viatted  the  Uhmd,  in  J<i60» 
awl  s^almckhiai,  m  ta  dmw  forUi  the  remark  that,  «'  the  niNtives  of  Jeney 
c«iW  vifth  aoiietieiice,  endure  to  beaecounted  French,  but  call  themaelves  by 
the  map  of  JeSai^iab^eroians*  So  much  doth  liberty,  or  at  the  wont  a 
eentle  yoke,  prevail  upon  the  nunda  and  iancy  of  the  people.**  It  wa»  in  a 
proper  awit  and  from  good  eauaes,  that  Edward  firat  conferred  on  the  na* 
tivea  f^tliia  island,  the  privil^e  of  being  considered  as  English  in  all  parts 
of  kia  dominions.  Tho«M|h  we  live  under  our  own  lawa,  elect  moat  ot  our 
owm  ralers,  speak  the  oUlNorman  language,  and  appertain  to  the  crown  of 
F»ngfaind.,  we  glory  in  the  name  of  Englishmen;  and,  as  Englishmen,  we 
■atanally  wish  to  participate  in  the  advantage*  of  Englishmen*  whioh  we  do 
tea  very  eonaiderable  extent,  and  of  the  markets  of  England.  If  a  duty 
wdw  levied  on  Jersey  produce,  imported  into  England,  it  would  be  a  msa* 
rare  •f  incalculable  ii^ry  to  the  iaiand*  without  being  productive  of 
Dcmofftienal  advanta(pe  to  England  i  a  aevere  blow  would  he  atrnek^  which^ 
KT  Maa  benefiting  England,  would  be  ia^urious  to  several  daases  there,  €ot 
if  we  csanaoi  sell,  we  cannot  buy ;  and,  '*  wkatoveracceasion  of  strancUi  the 
Channel  Uands  can  attain,'*  aaya  CampbeU,  in  hia  Political  Surv^  oFOfeat 
Biitaan,  **  amsi  redound  to  our  aecuiity^  (i*  e,  of  England,)  and  whatever 
sugnente  their  wealth,  muat  turn  finally  to  our  profit** 

For  oar  agricultural  produce,  England  ia  the  moat  extensive  market,  mt 
will  be  apfNuent  from  the  following  atatement  of  our  exporta  to  Great 
Bcitaiiv  fittiing  16a&,  compared  with  thatalready  given  of  the  total  exporta: 

Cowa  and  Heifen ; 1185  heada. 

Pbtfttoes., 8703  tona. 

Wheat 2d00  qoartera. 

Apples 181 ,770  Buahela. 

Cider 408,448  pUona. 

Pears 8988  bushels. 

Grapes ; .  •      4688  lbs. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  pcoduotiveness  of  Jersey,  are,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  mildness  of  its  cUraate,  and  the  division  of  Unded  property.  The 
fint  eC  these  is  increased  by  the  fiicilities  enjoyed  of  procuriiu^  manure  at  a 
compafntively  low  rate,  and  from  the  abort  diatance  and  littfe  expense  of 
tian^NNrii  this«  oombii)^  with  the  second  cause  enumerated,  suppliea  a 
nchfoiad'forpvoductiveaeaai  but  the  third  co-eperatea  most  powerfully, 
sad^dalma  a  tew  ohservation&  Cheapneaa  of  production  being  one  of  the 
olijacte  aimed  at  by  the  political  economist,  has  led,  or  rather  misled,  a  few 
to  the  cottdusioik  that  laige  farms  were  of  fiur  greater  advantage  than  small. 
Thiseooeiusien  has  baen  drawn  from  a  conaideration  of  the  leaa  expense 
iacnired  to  cultivate  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  instance,  by  one  pro* 
prielor  or  farmer*  tbsn  it  would  be  if  thoae  one  thousand  acres  were  divided 
bctweea  one  hundred,  filty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  farmers*  I  will  readily 
grant,  that  the  expense  for  cultivation  will  be  leaa  on  a  large  eatate  than  on 
the  aanae  quantity  of  land  divided  between  aeveral  fiurmers  \  but  I  will  not 
srlmit  the  usual  conclusion  that,  therefore,  the  production  will  be  larger  or 
efen  universally  cheaper,  and  the  public  weal  and  public  weidth  more  aiig* 
SMnted*  When  land  is  much  divided,  production  becomes  much  larger, 
fcr  every  inch  wiU  be  cultivated ;  the  greatest  care  will  be  devoted  te  it ; 
evetw  posalble  means  of  increasing  its  value  and  productiveness  will  be 
eaqplogred  i  the  proprietor  will  beatow  much  industry  upon  it  \  he  will  not 
isqoiiw  man^  labourera,  and  those  whom  he  may  employ  will  be  under  hia 
own  immediate  inapection,  and  will,  conaequently,  he  aa  laborioua  as 
hinadC  **  A.  small  proprietor,"  siiys  Smith,  with  portect  truth, ''  who  knows 
every  part  of  )iia  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the  affecUon  which  pro- 
perty, especially  small  property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who,  upoi^  that 
aceoant,  tekea  pleaaure  not  onlj^Ja  cultivating  out  in  adorning  it,  ia  gene- 
nlly,  of  all  improvers,  tbe.most  industrious,  the  most  diligent,  and  the  most 
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Btxeceftsful.*'    If  any  doubt  cmiM  be  entertained  of  tbis,  the  tMls  dftbe 
Channel  Islands  would  dissipate  it.    The  country  is  like  a  gdhten,-  rfcb  in 

Froductions,  and  replete  with  inanifbstations  of  a  jiervadin^  industry.  What 
have  said  of  its  pn>ductions,  especially  of  wheat,  wiH  abundantly  testfify 
of  this.  Then  remember  its  apples,  its  cows,  its  butter,  and  its  other  a^prf- 
cultnral  products.  View  the  care  which  is  taken  of  every  particular;  view 
the  improvements  daily  progressing,  and  the  comfort  whicn  hovers  around 
vou.  Then  compare  this  small  ^pot  with  any  other  of  an  equal  extent  in  a 
large  country,  even  with  its  boasted  advantages  of  large  farms,  and  yon  will 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  extent  of  produc- 
tion, in  greatness  of  population,  and  in  the  happiness  of  that  population. 

'  Small  farms  tend  to  increase  national  wealth  more  than  large  fiimis,  in 
another  respect  In  the  former,  besides  the  greater  production,  there  is 
more  economy  in  the  expenditure,  and  greater  savings  bv  the  peasantry ; 
in  the  latter,  there  is  more  unproductive  expenditure  ana  less  saving.  A 
large  proprietor  will  spend  much  of  his  revenue  uselessly,  without  any 
return ;  not  so  the  BmatI  proprietor;  ami  Jersey  again  offers  an  instance  of 
this,  in  the  frugality  as  well  as  the  industry  of  its  country  population.  In- 
deed, the  two  usually  travel  to^^her  and  support  each  other.  Inglis,  wbo 
was  more  or  less  prejudiced  a^amst  the  people  of  Jersey,  complaint  much 
of  their  frugality,  which  he  called  avarice,  and  adduces  some  distorted  facts 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  But  he  gave  to  a  virtue  the  name  of  a  vice,  and 
unjustly  so,  as  mav  indeed  be  proved  by  the  fbllowing  extract  from  the 
same  work :  **  Although  it  be  true  that  these  traits,  i.  e.  independence  and 
avarice,  are  sometimes  offensive,  we  scarcely  can  quarrel  with  that  which 
presents  to  us  a  population  without  paupers,  and  among  which  there  is  no 
man  who  does  not  feel  himself  above  the  contempt  of  the  proud  and  the 
sneer  of  the  rich.**  If  economy  produces  this  effect,  should  it  be  spoken  of 
with  a  sneer  t  and  if  the  people  are  not  such  fools  as  to  expend  all  their 
earnings  and  profits  uselessly,  should  the  feeling  which  guides  them  be 
taunted  as  a  vice  ?  It  is  economy  which,  next  to.  industry,  preserves  and 
augments  the  wealth  of  a  country.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  what  is  saved  by 
economy  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  and  wealth  of  society  ; 
for  what  is  saved  is  more  profitably  spent,  and  actuates  more  industry —and 
industry  of  the  best  and  most  lastmg  nature,  that  which  is  reproductive — 
than  that  which  is  squandered  away. 

The  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  country  population  of  Jersey^  are  attained 
by  their  continued  industry  and  by  their  economy.  Their  individual  earn- 
ings and  profits  are  small,  for  their  possessions  are  small,  varying  from  one 
to  fifteen  acres,  though  of  course  some  are  larger.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
apparent  that  the  fortunes  cannot  be  large,  even  although  the  productions 
are  so,  and  that,  in  order  that  comfort  should  continue  as  an  inmate  in  the 
cottage,  prodigality  must  not  stalk  around  its  walls.  The  virtues  of  economy 
and  prudence  are  characteristic  of  Jerseymen,  which  are  fostered  by  the 
division  of  property,  and  accompanied  by  an  honest  independence  of  feel- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  same  causes  produces  the  same  effects  universally. 
Mlien  I  was,  a  few  months  agone,  travelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  m 
answer  to  my  inquiries  relative  to  the  smihnff  productiveness  of  the  land  in 
Anjou  and  Tourraine,  the  usiwl  answer  which  i  received  was  that  land  was 
divided  in  small  jparcels ;  and  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  it 
was:  "  Ici  nous  ne  sommes  ni  tranches  ni  tr^pauvres,  mais  nous  sommes 
contens  et  nous  vivons  bien."  The  houses  of  the  co\mtry  people  there  are 
thickly  studded ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness,  and  indicative  of 
the  case  and  comfort  of  their  nossessors ;  they  are  far  superior  to  those 
which  meet  the  eye  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  land  is  not  so  much 
subdivided ;  in  the  former,  besides  being  in  greater  number,  they  are  built 
of  white  sand  stone,  and  no  miserable  mud  cottage,  with  a  heap  of  dung  and 
filth  lying  before  it,  presents  itself,  as  in  Normandy  or  Brittany. 

Bulwer  has  also  noticed  the  different  effects  produced  in  France  by  large 
and  small  estates,  and  the  following  extract  fully  confirms  my  preceding 
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.  **  In  the  northem  d^iiartmMitB  of  Fniiioe«  wh^re  land  is  Iea9 
dicikd  tbniiJn  Mnenil,  and  cultivated  with  larger  capitals,  there  is  by  tar 
tiM  greatest  Banber  of  indigent ;  and  in  the  towns  of  this  division  pauperism 
bas  even  riaep  to  a^  alarming  extent  *•  Here,*  says  M.  Villeneuve,  *  the 
poor  eoiiaut  •f  workmen,  ignorant,  unprovided,  brutified  bv  del>auehery, 
sr  enervated  by  manufacturing  labours^  and  habitually  unable  to  suppcMrt 
tbeir  ftmiliesk.*  These  statements  are  curious,  lor  they  eorroborate  much 
chat  we  find  is  England,  shewing  that  in  France  also  the  greatest  misery  is 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  those  spots  where  wealth  is  on  the  most  rapid 


Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  large  farms  were  more  produce 
live  and  economical  than  small  ones,  we  must  not  confine  our  observations 
mUly  to  tbia  point  of  view,  but  we  should  consider  the  moral  influences  of 
eitM;  The  a^iculturista  necessarily  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  every  country,  and  the  means  whereby  they  can  be  rendered  happy  and 
iadepeodent,  woen  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  Interests  of  the  other 
iaduatrioiiB  classes  of  the  community,  ahould  be  deemed  worthy  of  atteution. 
The  power  of  a  country,  whether  its  material  or  moral  power,  is  based  on  a 
large,  intelligent,  and  happy  population,  to  whom  iadustry  is  a  companion, 
wbo  live  by  their  labour,  and  have  what  they  can  call  their  own,  and  im- 
^ve  it  by  care,  perseverance,  and  attention.  It  is  always  a  source  of  satis- 
lactioa  to  the  proprietor,  to  view  his  spot  of  earth,  however  little  it  may  be, 
dKMigh  it  exceed  not  an  acre  of  land  {  and  it  engenders  a  feeling  that  he  is 
Bot  totally  dependent  upon  others  i  that  he  is  of  a  moral  value,  a  citizen 
sttached  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  in  whose  prosperity,  and  in  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  whose  laws,  its  peace  and  tranq^uillity,  he  has  a  deep  interest ;  for 
war,  anarchjr,  and  the  silence  of  the  laws,  would  endanger  his  little  all-— 
that  little  which  is  dear  to  him,  which,  with  his  industry,  supplies  his  wants 
sad  those  of  his  family — and  might  end  in  his  ruin,  and  the  consequent 
misery  of  the  domestic  circle.  '^  C^  petit  champ  me  suffit,**  said  the  French 
chaaoellor  de  rh6pital  $  "  je  trouve  plus  beau  de  le  cultiver  moi-mdme  que 
d'^tendre  au  loin  ses  limites  aux  d6pens  de  mes  voisins.  Une  grande  terre 
aaaonee  lea  richesses,  Tabondance  excessive  d*un  mattre puissant;  un  petit  do- 
OMine  cttitiv6  avec  soin,  manifesto  le  caractdre  et  rintelligence  d*un  horn  me. 
Nous  BOOS  plaig^ns  que  nos  champs  ne  sont  pas  assez  fteonds  %  nous  en  ac« 
CTKons  le  sol,  le  ciel,  et  les  dieux ;  c*est  uniquement  notre  faute.  Un  enfiint  ne 
MMirit  pan  4  son  pdre  qu*il  n'a  jamais  vu,  ni  la  terre  k  son  maitre  qu'elle  ne 
coaaait  pas ;  elle  se  plait  k  se  voir  cultiver  par  ses  mains.'*  When  property 
IS  dividM,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  that  haggard  poverty,  that  reckless 
disposition  of  mind,  which  are  found  even  in  wealthy  countries,  where 
laaded  estates  are  of  vast  extent,  and  have  swallowed  up  the  limited  inherit- 
aaces  of  a  once  contented  and  industrious  peasantry.  The  curiosity  may  be 
gratified  by  the  beautiful  country  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  peering 
with  elegance  and  modesty  from  between  luxuriant  trees  and  ever- verdant 
fthrdba, — the  vast  and  splendid  lawn,  the  extended  park,  in  which  the  stag 
and  the  deer,  of  vivid  symmetry,  j^ambol  with  all  the  playfulness  of  youth  i 
but,  whatever  joy  we  may  feel  in  such  lively  scenes  as  these,  when  the 
estates  are  overgrown,  when  their  extent  is  not  measured  by  hundreds,  but 
bj  thousands  of  acres,  we  may  often  trace  in  the  back  ground  the  miserable 
mit,  the  discontented  inmate,  and  the  poor  and  wretched  family.  A  happy 
jeomanry  must  disappear.  There  is  dissatisfaction  and  misery,  a  want  of 
aelf-re»ect — that  promoter  of  many  virtues — and  a  consequent  reign  of 
vice  and  twhulence.  All  this  may  appear  to  be  the  product  of  the  fancy  ( 
but  the  evidence  collected  by  the  poor  law  commissioners,  easily  demon- 
itnles  to  us  the  far  different,  the  far  less  happy  condition  of  the  English 
sgricoltural  labourer,  compared  with  that  of  the  farmer  in  Jersey  or  Guern- 
ley.  living  with  independence  on  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  his  own  land. 

Of  course  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  in  the  conclusions  which  we  would 
draw,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
country.     A  difference  in  the  extent  of  territory  will  naturally  cause  some 
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diiFerenee  in  the  neeetnry  extent  qf  propertiet.  In  a  lavfe  ooiniftry  at 
England,  it  can  icarcelv  be  expected  that  &rma  should  be  of  the  amall  size 
of  Uioae  in  the  Channel  Islands  i  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  when 
landed  oroperty  does  not  exclusively  descend  to  the  eldest  branch  of  a  family, 
on  the  decease  of  a  proprietor,  but  is  divided  among  his  childten*  the  extent 
of  estates  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  and  will  re- 
tain that  site  which  is  most  advantageous  for  the  community.  ^^  Le  mor- 
celiement  des  terres  est  8ubordonn6  aux  locality,'*  in  France  Although 
all  children  do  not  participate  alike  in  the  division  of  estates  in  Jersey,  yet, 
from  the  division  which  does  actually  take  place,  no  inconvenience  arises  to 
the  community  I  and,  indeed,  the  laws  might  still  be  remedied,  whereby  the 
eldest  son  would  not  unjustly  receive  a  portion  of  land  expressly  for  feudal 
services  or  duties,  which  he  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  ^  and  the 
juniors  and  females  should  receive  more  than  they  do  now.  In  France, 
where  the  law  of  promigeniture  no  longer  exists,  landed  estates  have  become 
less  conaiderable,  but  they  do  not  become  too  sulMiivided,  from  a  wise  pro- 
vision, wherebv  a  jury  estimate  the  extent  beyond  which  a  farm  ahould  not 
be  divided,  ana  while  it  thus  remains  entire,  of  the  size  which  expediency 
requires,,  an  ade<|^uate  compensation  is  made  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
&mily.  There  is  a  limit  which  nature  will  olace  to  sub-division ;  for, 
when  the  division  would  be  too  great,  one  of  the  family  will  purchase  the 
share  of  some  of  the  others  and  preserve  the  whole  undivided.  This  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  Jersey. 

The  value  and  rent  of  land  depending  upon  its  productiveness  and  the 
exchan^peable  value  of  its  produces,  we  are  prefiarea  to  expect  that  land  in 
Jersey  is  at  a  high  price,  and.  that  the  rent  of  Ht  is  high.  Thev  are  both 
aceoAingly  so,  ana  the  rate  must  doubtless  astoi  sh  the  finglish  farmer.  In 
the  neif^UMurhood  of  the  town,  an  estate  would  be  worth  about  £160,  and 
further  in  the  country  about  £180,  per  English  acre.  The  rent  for  good 
land  varies  according  to  its  situation,  out  it  may  be  stated  at  from  £6 :  10 :  0, 
to  £0 :  16 :  0,  per  acre,  per  annum.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  rent  to  be 
elevated,  compared  to  the  returns  or  profits  from  the  land, — ^which  arises 
from  the  greater  and  more  continual  demand  for  land  than  th««  is  to  be  let; 
and  also  perhaps  from  the  degree  of  respectability  felt  by  and  attached  to 
the  cultivator  of  land,  greater  than  may  be  attributed  to  any  other  employ- 
ment requiring  equal  capital  and  equal  skilL  There  is  besides  a  certainty 
of  a  tolerable  subsistaiice  during  the  year  to  the  fiurmer,  even  although  his 
prospects  of  paying  the  rent  may  be  dimi  and  hope  usually  paints  the 
future  in  attractive  colours.  It  is  this  motive  which  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
causes  the  rent  of  land  to  be  so  elevated,  compared  to  the  returns,  and  so 
often  above  the  means  of  the  farmers  or  tenant  to  pay  t  and  which  promotes, 
and  is  promoted  by,  the  recklessness  prevalent  in  tne  Irish  character.  But 
while  that  cause  is  of  a  general  predominance,  it  produces  no  ill  effects  in 
the  Channel  Islands «  where,  although  the  rent  of  land  is  high,  there  is  an 
anxious  desire  in  the  tenant  to  pay  it,  and  that  desire,  coupled  with  prudence, 
assists  economy,  induces  persons  not  to  enga^  to  pay  beyond  their  capabi- 
Uij^  and  is  accompanied  by  that  regwd  which  Jerseymen  have  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,--a  regard  which  is  distant  firom  vanity,  and  which 
attaches  itself  to  a  becoming^  propriety,  and  moral  tone  in  themselves,  and 
to  the  bringing  up  of  their  families  with  care  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  res- 
pectability. 

But  although  there  are  some  persons  who  farm  land,  yet  most  of  its  occu- 
piers are  themselves  the  proprietors,  many  of  whom  can  trace  the  past 
possession  of  the  same  fields  in  their  family  for  some  centuries.  This 
knowledge  tends  to  foment  the  desire  of  not  parting  with  it,  but  of  preserv- 
ing it,  with  the  farm-house,  in  good  condition,  and  of  transmitting  it  whole 
and  undivided  to  their  descendants.  L.  Q. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 
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!*  BMBbera  of  the  Mag<&ine,  we  liave  explained  the  nature  of  mauiy 
0i  fh^'TcmmaepcM  privileges  formerly  eajoyed  .by  Querusey  and  Jercioy. 
We  otttr  propow  to  narrate  the  circum^tonce*  under  which  the  islands  w«f  e 
prolibtlea  m»m  selling  liquors,  &c.  to  the  Englisii  smugglers,  which  put  an 
end  tottkit  moel-eiieiiBiv^  and  mo»i  profitableitrade  they  ever  enjoyed.  To 
any  this  oiewiue  iBto  effect,  the  British  government  tent  over  a  Mr.  Stikfl, 
in  the  CBpacity  of  a^oomimflsioiler,  and  he  opened,  his  mission  by  addressiiig 
the  ibUowiniP  letter,  dated  Guernsey,  31st  August^  1800,  to  William  he 
Marehftat,  esq^,  at  that  time,  bsailiC 

**Sir, — ^Having  atoeady  bad  th^  honour  of  stating  to  you,  In  coDversation,  the 
geoeal  oli^t  of  ^ny  visit  to  Guernsey »  I  now  b^  leave  to  acquaint  you  more 
partieiilarly  that  the  tranduleat  trade  eacried  on  firora  this  island  is>  in  itsx^onser 
(pteaees,  no  higlUy  detrimental,  and  ini)uriQ9S  to. the  revenue  and  fair  trade  of 
Great  Britain^  that  the  lords  commissutu/^'  of  jiis  Ih^i^^y's  treasury  feel  the 
oeceasity  of  recommending  to  his  M^j<^ty  in  ccMi;ajCi)  some  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention thereof— and  to  the  end  that  you  may  form  a  competent  judgment  of  such 
measnies,  I  herewith  enclose  the  outline  of  the  principal  regulations  proposed,  to 
te  added  to  those  contained  in  his  Majesty's  order  in  council,  dated  13th  February, 
lifiT,  already  registered  in  the  royal  court. 

*'  It  must  be  presumed,  Sir,  from  your  long  residence  in  the  island,  and  fh>m 
tbe  high  station  you  fill  with  so  liiach  honour  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  the 
inhabHants,  you  are  weM  awarethat  the  illieit  commerce  in  question  has  inereased 
to  a  very  great  and  alarming  extent,  in  so  nrach  as  to  aflfect  the  interest  and  lessen  . 
t^  revenue  of  Great  Britain  most  materially^  and  that  at  a  time  too  when  she  is 
labooffiig  under  the  pressure  of  unusual  burthens,  which  have  been  necessarily 
inqwwed  for  the  maintenance  of  her  constitution,  her  dearest  interests,  and  even 
her  very  existence  as  an  independent  state ;  and,  whilst  from  these  heavy  burthens 
tke  iuhfihitaiits  of  this  island  are  so  highly  favoured,  as  to  be  excused  from  bearing 
any  part  thereof,  and  indulged  in  the  consumption  of  many  articles  of  commeree 
iafinltety  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

'*  It  jSi  but  reasonable  to  hope  that  an  injury  of  such  magnitude,  as  the  one 
eoapTa1ned,of,*need  only  to  be  pointed  out  and  impartially  considered  by  the 
iadivft!foals,'who  may  directly  or  indirectly  be  concerned  therein,  to  induce  them 
duseribUy  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  which  government  may  deem  expedient 
far  fkt  snppresrion  of  thin  illidt  commerce  altogether ;  bot  as  such  measures  mast 
neccasafUy  oooaalon  a  great  alteration  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  may  even- 
taallf  aftNBt  a  good.deal  the  interests  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  cox»- 
daci  of  the  whole  of  wh(^  I  am  (hrected  by  their  lordships  to  observe,  has  at  all 
timeaheen  eminently  loyaW  they  are,  therefore,  unwilling  to  decide  suddenly  on 
the  plan  s<t intended  to  he  submitted.  On  the  contrary,  their  lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  dire^  me  in  the  first  instance  to  explain  the  same  fully  and  clearly  to 
the  bailifif  and  Jurats,  and  afterwards  through  them,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
pAt  most  advisable,  to  the  merchants  who  import  foreign  articles  into  the  island. 
And  I  hav^e  further  in  command  to  state  that  their  lordships  are  inclined  to  listen 
to  any  observation  that  may  be  made  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  with 
a  view  of  admitting  any  mbdi^cation  that  can  give  fhcility  to  the  fhir  trader  of  the 
idaod,  ecmsistently  with  guarding  against  the  clandestine  importation  Of  goods 
inio  Great  Britain,*  and,  .moreaf  eir  that,  if  in  the  event  of  the  measures  under  con«* 
MeiaMeii  being  adopted,  others* -could  he  proposed  which  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  trade  of  the  island,  and  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants,  without  being  iigu^ 
doas,  in  aw  nalerial  dsgnee  to  Iba  revenue  of  Great  Britain ;  these  are  the  several 
pwilaVlucA  1  am  directed  by  their  lordships,  openly  and  candidly  to  communicate 
la  the  royal,  court,  and  when  they  have  been  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bii^jLfluSu  be  ^voured  with  its  sentiments  thereon,  in  the  same  explicit  manner, 
lo  ^  find  that  I  mt^y  be  enabled  to  lay  the  same  before  their  lordships/' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document,  enclosed  in  the  preceding  letter : 

*'  Smuggling  flrom  the  islands  of  Querusey  and  Aldemey  having  encreased  to  a 
vciy  great  and  alarming  extent,  and  the  offenders  having,  in  some  instances,  com- 
laitted  marder  on  the  revenue  officers  on  the  coast  of  England,  government  has  it 
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in  contemplation  to  put  a  ftop  to  snch  growing  and  serious  evUsy  so  bigbly  prgu- 
dicial  to  his  Miuesty*s  revenue  and  fair  trade ;  to  effect  which,  it  is  not  only 
intended  to  enforce  the  several  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions,  contained  in  his 
Majesty's  order  in  council  of  the  13th  February,  1767,  but  to  add  others  for  the 
l)etter  carrying  the  said  order  into  due  execution.  The  outlines  of  these  addi- 
tional articles  are  as  follow  : 

*'  That  the  masters  of  all  ships  and  vessels  arriving  at  the  Islands,  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  report  upon  oath  of  their  cargoes,  previously  to  landing  any  part 
thereof,  and  in  defbult,  will  be  liable  to  certain  penalties. 

**The  masters  of  all  ships  and  vessels,  taking  on  board  any  goods  in  the  said 
islands,  will  be  required  to  nmke  a  report  outwards  of  the  contents  of  their  cargoes, 
&c.,  or  in  failure  thereof,  will  subject  themselves  to  penalties. 

'^Thatnoship  or  vessel  shall  take  on  board,  from  the  islands,  any  tobacco, 
snuff,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,  as  also  the  value 
thereof,  except  a  limited  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  crew. 

**  That  no  ship  or  vessel  that  does  not  exceed  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  tons, 
shall  take  on  board  any  foreign  spirituous  liquor,  on  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  such 
ship  or  vessel ;'  nor  shall  any  such  liquor  be  brought  into,  or  shipped  from  the 
islands,  in  casks  or  other  packages  which  shall  contain  less  than  one  hundred 
gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  as  also  of  the  ship.  N.B.  No  ship  of  a  less  burthen, 
or  packages  of  a  less  size,  can  now  be  legally  admitted  into  England,  exeept  mm 
from  the  British  plantations. 

<<  That  if  any  foreign  spirits  shall  be  found  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  inwards 
or  outwards,  bound  to  or  from  the  said  islands,  which  shall  contain  less  than  one 
hut^dred  gallons,  such  spirits  shall  lie  forfeited,  together  with  such  ships  or  vessels 
not  exceeding  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  tons,  except  a  certain  quantity  for  the 
use  of  the  crew, 

'  <  That  in  all  cases,  when  any  action  shall  be  brought  ag^nst  an  officer  in  the 
island,  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  in  all 
appeals  made  by  an  officer  against  the  sentence  of  the  royal  court,  in  matters 
relating  to  informations,  prosecutions,  or  seizures^ — the  security  of  such  officer 
alone,  in  lieu  and  instead  of  the  sectirity  heretofore  required,  shall  be  accepted 
and  taken  as  good  and  ample  security,  and  in  all  cases  of  appeals  the  period  of 
fourteen  days,  heretofore  allowed,  shall  be  extended  to  three  months,  and  such 
appeals  shall  be  allowed  without  regard  to  the  value  or  amount  of  the  seizure. 

'<  That  no  action  shall  be  brought  against  an  officer  for  any  thing  done  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  until  one  month  after  notice  in  writing  shall  be  delivered  to 
him,  stating  the  cause  of  action,  as  well  as.  other  particulars  relative  thereto,  and 
any  such  officer,  tendering  amends  to  the  person  complaining,  (if  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  adequate,)  may  plead  such  tender  in  bar  of  that  action. 

**  That  on  all  trials  in  the  royal  court,  respecting  seizures,  the  evidence  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  same,  shall  be  received  as  good  andlawfbl  evidence,  provided 
such  officer  shall  previously  execute  the  deed  or  instrument  in  writing,  realizing 
and  giving  up  to  his  Mt^esty  all  right,  title,  &c.,  to  any  share  of  the  seizures, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  Great  Britain. 

<*  No  claim  to  be  admitted  to  any  seizure,  unless  made  in  writing,  and  left  with 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  and  if  not  made  within  a  period  to  be  hereafter 
fixed,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  give  judgment  and  condemnation.  Other  rega- 
lations  will  also  be  established  respecting  security  to  be  g^vea  by  the  claimants  for 
costs  of  suits. 

"  That  as  certain  penalties  are  inflicted  on  persons  hindering,  abusing,  beating, 
and  wounding  any  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  (which  penalties  will 
probably  be  extended,)  the  officers  themselves  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered 
to  seize  offenders,  and  carry  them  before  a  magistrate. 

<<The  seizures  made  in  Alderney,  Serk,  See,,  shall  be  presented  in  the  royal 
court  at  Guernsey. 

"  The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  regulations  proposed  to  be  added  to  bis 
Mi^esty's  order  in  council  of  17C7,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  effectually  carried 
into  execution,  it  is  intended  that  proper  officers  shall  be  appointed  fbr  that  pur- 
pose, whose  power  to  seize,  which  is  now  limited  to  the  harix>ur  and  port,  will  be 
extended  to  all  bays,  roads,  creeks,  &c.,  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  likely  that  In  order 
to  fiicilitate  prosecutions  for  seizures  and  penalUes  in  the  royal  court,  forms  of 
proceeding  therein  will  be  established.** 

When  this  statement  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Stiles  was  made  known  to 
the  iHiblic,  the  merchants,  alarmed  at  the  prospective  annihilation  of  their 
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paormoits  «nd  rapid  ^his,  presented  the  following  petition  to  the  bailiif  and 
jurats  of  the  royal  court : 

'<  Tbat  they  cannot  but  feel  much  alarm  at  the  plan  proposed  to  the  royal  court 
to  suppress  the  trade  of  this  island,  a  plan  pregnant  with  ruin  to  thousands  of 
isdnstriooB  inhabitants  who,  bom  to  certain  privileges  secured  and  sanctioned  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  by  royal  charters,  have  carried  on  the  respective  trades 
aadcaJfings  exercised  by  their  forefathers  for  many  centuries  without  any  interrup- 
tion than  arose  from  his  Mi^esty's  order  in  council  of  13th  February,  1767)  which, 
being  forobly  registered,  but  never  enforced,  conld  not  be  expected  to  be  made 
the  sudden  instmment  of  the  ruin  of  this  island,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-three  years. 
''That  sensible  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  revenue  to  Great  Britain  at 
this  moment,  and  how  much  its  increase  is  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
they  iFonld  content  themselves  with  petitioning  humbly  for  an  indulgence  calcula- 
ted to  preserve  their  Ihmilies  from  impending  ruin,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  their 
fatuje  interests,  if  hope  could  be  entertained  of  benefitting  the  revenue  to  any 
conaderable  extent  by  the  suppression  of  our  trade,  and  if  they  were  not  convinced 
of  the  inefficiency  of  all  steps  taken  here  so  long  as  there  remain  other  ports  to 
rcfort  to. 

"  That  there  is  more  than  coi\jecture  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  trade,  when 
sappresaed  here,  would  be  transferred  to  other  ports,  since  there  is  already  one 
port  on  the  continent  more  resorted  to  by  smugglers,  and  from  which  a  trade  more 
extensive  ttad  more  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Qreat  Britain  is  carried  on. 

**  That  this  trade  from  the  continent  can,  or  cannot,  be  stopped  by  regulations 
at  borne;  if  it  can,  it  must  be  independently  of  any  measure  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  same  means  will  produce  the  same  efTect  on  the  trade  to  this 
idand  finom  the  continent.  The  suppression  of  our  trade  can  only  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  a  dependent  island,  and  the  consequent  establishment- of  a  valuable  trade  in 
some  fcneign  port,  which  will  rise  in  wealth  and  importance  in  the  same  proportion 
IS  this  island  shall  sink  in  poverty  and  insignificance. 

^  That  the  wealth  gaine(|  here  reverts  to  the  mother  country,  and  helps  to 
•apport  the  public  funds,  promotes  the  navigation  of  the  country,  and  affoids  in 
time  of  war  the  means  of  fitting  out  numerous  privateers,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  enemy's  trade. 

'^That  in  the  other  case,  all  these  advantages  cease  for  the  mother  country  and 
aie  thrown  with  double  weight  in  the  scale  of  a  rival  country.  The  payments  are 
made  in  specie  which  never  returns ;  a  g^at  accession  of  wealth,  and  still  greater 
activity  of  circdlation  is  infused  into  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

^  In  time  of  war,  the  capital  of  the  merchants,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rival  conntiy,  with  the  fast  sailing  vessels  at  their  disposal,  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  That  though  the  suppression  of  the  trade  of  this  island  would  be  productive,  atall 
times,  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  inhabitants,  the  efi'ectof  which  could 
only  be  mitigated  by  previous  notice,  and  by  aifording  to  the  merchants  the  means 
of  withdrawing  gradually  their  property  from  its  present  channel,  and  to  the 
laboaring  class  the  means  of  discovering  and  settling  themselves  in  different  habits 
of  industry  :  but  that  this  sudden  interference  and  suppression  of  our  trade  would 
sxmlhilate  large  capitals,  lower  materially  the  value  of  the  goods  on  hand,  and 
diminish  the  property  of  every  man  in  the  island  to  one  half  of  its  value,  and 
reduce  thousands  of  innocent  and  industrious  persons  to  ruin  and  beggary. 

^They  therefore  humbly  pray  that  the  bailiff  and  jurats  will  take  the  alarming 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  into  their  most  serious  consideration--- 
that  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  avert  the  threatened  blow,  by  repre- 
senting to  his  Mfgesty ,  in  the  most  humble  and  earnest  manner,  the  distress  of  so 
many  of  his  faithful  sulg'ects,  in  hope  that  government  will  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  a  loyal  people. 

'^  That  should  the  plan  be  finally  resolved  upon,  they  further  pray  that  it  may  be 
carried  into  effect  with  all  the  indulgence  which  is  due  to  so  many  unfortunate 
peisons^-that  sufficient  time  may  be  allowed  to  prepare  for  this  change  in  their 
8itnatlou,  and  find  means  to  support  their  existence. 

It  being  deemed  expedient  to  exhibit  as  bold  a  front  as  possible  to  the 
government,  the  people  of  Jersey  were  invited  to  unite  with  those  of 
iiuemsey  in  opposing  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stiles ;  and,  in  order  that  the  interest 
of  the  two  islands  might  be  the  more  closely  identified,  Daniel  De  Lisle 
Brock,  Esq.,  our  present  worthy  baiiift',  proceeded  to  Jersey,  and  on  the 
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9th  September,  1800,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Thomas  Pipon, 
Esq.,  lieutenant-bailtiF  of  that  island  : 

c(  Sir, — As  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  yon  the  purpose 
of  my  mission  to  this  island,  and  you  have  received  the  proposals  which  govern- 
ment has  transmitted  to  both  islands  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stiles,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  observations  on  those  proposals,  more  with  a  view 
of  introducing  my  wish  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  royal  court  and 
States  of  this  island  in  the  measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take,  and  of 
knowing  their  sentiments  on  the  nature  of  the  measures  to  be  taken,  than  with 
the  hope  of  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  subject,  or  conveying  any  degree  of 
information  to  those  who  must  be  every  way  better  qualified  than  I  can  be  to  judge 
of  the  proposals,  and  appreciate  their  serious  importance  to  both  islands. 

<<  Although  the  losses,  inconveniences,  and  distresses,  attendant  on  the  execution 
of  the  plan  proposed,  will  be  more  severely  felt  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey,  yet 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  two  islands  in  the  agitation  of  this  question  is  pre- 
cisely the  same, — both  of  them  would  be  abandoned  to  their  own  natural  resources, 
and  left  with  them  only  to  struggle  against  the  disadvantages  of  a  confined  and 
frontier  country,  exposed  with  a  diminished  and  disheartened  population  to  the 
enemy's  attack. 

<<The  order  in  council  of  13th  February,  1767,  being  registered  in  these  islands, 
no  opposition  can  avail  against  its  execution,  if  finally  determined  upon  by  govern- 
ment, but  as  it  contains  the  principal  restrictions  now  in  contemplation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
to  use  their  b^t  efforts  to  prevent,  by  humble  remonstrances,  the  enforcement  of 
the  said  order,  which,  having  been  a  violation  of  our  ancient  rights  and  charters, 
and  only  nominally  enforced,  would,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-three  years,  produce 
all  the  bad  effects  of  sudden  innovation  on  the  trade,  industry,  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants. 

<*  To  remonstrate  against  the  putting  the  said  order  in  force,  and  consequently 
against  the  further  restrictions  and  regulations  proposed,  appears  the  first  step  to 
be  taken.  As  the  argument  from  the  two  islands,  though  acting  in  concert,  and 
tending  to  the  same  end,  need  not  absolutely  be  the  same  in  every  point,  yet,  from 
the  ii^ury  to  trade,  local  situation,  certain  diminution  of  population,  and  probable 
decrease  of  zeal  and  affection  to  the  mother  country,  it  may  in  many  respects  be 
drawn  up  as  common  to  both. 

"  But  Jersey,  having  given  rise  to  none  of  the  motives  which  have  Induced 
government  to  adopt  this  measure,  stands  upon  high  gpround,  and  may  urge  the 
hardship  of  the  restrictions  proposed  to  be  put  on  its  trade,  although  it  has  never 
been  carri^  on  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue.  At  the  same  time,  Guernsey  is  not 
without  strong  argument  against  the  plan  proposed,  from  the  great  loss,  misery, 
and  distress,  which  threaten  the  tradixig  and  labouring  classes,  forming  a  minority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  fW>m  the  inefficiency  of  any  plan  to  suppress  smuggling 
into  England,  so  long  as  their  own  interior  regulations  continue  ineffectuiU,  and 
,80  long  as  there  remain  other  ports  to  which  smugglers  can  and  do  resort.  But 
however  necessary  it  may  be  to  remonstrate  in  the  first  instance,  and  however 
strong  the  argument  urged  against  the  measure  in  general,  yet,  as  doubts  may  be 
entertained  of  success,  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  event,  if  government 
persist  in  the  resolution  to  put  in  force  the  order  of  1767  ',  and  it  will  then  be 
equally  necessary  to  act  in  concert  in  order  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the 
above  order,  and  some  compensation  and  advantages  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  islands,  without  interfering  with  the  revenue. 

*'  Under  this  denomination  may  be  classed  an  application  to  government  for  a 
general  permission  to  Import  and  land  all  articles  from  neutral  countries,  and  all 
such  artides  f^om  the  English  colonies  as  may  be  re-exported  from  Great  Britain 
without  the  payment  of  duty,  with  proper  restrictions  on  the  exportation  which 
may  easily  prevent  the  goods  from  being  conveyed  fraudulently  to  Great  Britain. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  our  speculations  in  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
many  other  conynodities  for  the  supply  of  the  continent,  or  for  legiU  entry  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?  The  mother  country  having  a  controul  over  her  colo- 
nies, and  her  revenue  gaining  some  advantage  from  a  g^reat  part^of  their  produce, 
although  re-exported,  may  wish  to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  that  part  of  their  trade, 
and  would  probably  ot^ject  to  our  participation  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue :  but 
with  tespect  to  all  colonial  produce  which  may  be  re-exported  without  contributing 
to  the  revenue,  and  all  goods  firom  neutral  countries,  which  are  of  oourse  tree  to  go 
to  any  port,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  leaton  agafaist  our  enjoying  the  free 
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introducUon  of  tbem  into  these  island*,  sineer  a  restriction  in  these  eases  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  revenue,  or  general  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and  serves 
noly  to  increase  the  wealth  of  Hamburg,  and  other  tree  ports  of  the  continent. 
Tohaeco,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  articles  most  oltfected  to  the  importation  of 
into  these  islands,  but  it  is  well  known  that,  before  the  war,  very  large  quantities 
vere  exported  to  France  from  both  islands  in  a  manufhctured  state,  which  was  a 
source  of  employment  to  great  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  in  many 
tajtances,  the  American  merchants  have  given  the  preference  to  these  islands  for 
lodging  their  tobaccos  intended  to  supply  the  continent  on  account  of  their  central 
situation,  and  the  advantage  experienced  by  the  merchants  in  paying  less  chargea 
than  at  Hamburg,  and  having  the  ports  always  open  without  the  interruption  or 
daager  so  common  to  the  northern  ports.  Instead  of  any  prohibition  or  restriction 
to  the  landing  of  such  commodities  in  these  islands,  it  would  be  their  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  mother  country,  if  the  practice  was  more  encouraged,  which  it 
sight  easily  be  by  rendering  the  duties  on  goods,  not  coming  from  the  country  of 
th^  growUi,  something  higher  when  imported  into  Oreat  Britain  Arom  a  second 
fureign  port,  than  when  imported  from  these  islands,  or  other  English  dependen- 
cies. This  is  actually  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  wines,  which  are  lodged 
IB  these  islands  inconsequence  of  that  advantage  on  their  importation  into  England, 
sad  if  extended  to  brandies  and  other  goods,  would  prove  of  much  benefit  to  our 
tride  witbcrat  being  detrimental  to  the  revenue. 

**  One  advantage  which  accrues  to  Great  Britain  from  encouraging  free  ports 
in  these  Iriands,  and  admitting  vessels  which  would  otherwise  proceed  lo  Hamhurg,^ 
or  other  foreign  ports,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  arises  from  those  ships  taking 
in  a  return  cargo  from  the  place  of  delivery,  which,  from  the^  Islands,  would  more 
Blicly  be  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  than  from  any  foreign  port. 

"The  exportation  from  these  islands  direct  to  the  English  colonies  and  America, 
vithoot  the  neeessity  of  landing  the  goods  previously  in  England,  would  prove  of 
keneflt  to  oar  trade,  and  might  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  many  cases 
without  injury  to  the  revenue. 

**  Having  touched  thus  lightly  on  the  compensations  In  trade  which  might  be 
iDowed  to  the  islands,  we  have  to  consider  the  additions  proposed,  which  are,  for 
the  gieater  part,  inadmissible.  Not  only  the  little  trade  left  open  to  the  inhabitants 
to  ponue  would  be  shackled  with  fresh  impediments  by  the  establishment  of  cus- 
toBi-bouse  officers,  to  whom  all  ships  must  report  and  clear  inwards  and  outwards, 
bat  the  judicial  form  and  procedure  would  be  completely  changed, — the  civil 
•vtbority  transferred,  in  many  cases,  into  the  hands  of  revenue  officers  and  con- 
▼trted  into  mere  instruments  of  their  will, — would  be  degraded  with  insignificance, 
and  unlit  to  be  exercised  by  men  of  honour  and  honesty. 

^  Let  as  remark  on  some  of  these  clauses,  and  we  shall  find  them  truly  excep- 
tioBable,  and  each  of  them  more  subversive  of  the  constitution  than  the  others. 

"  First. — ^Tbe  term  of  three  years  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  officers  to  seize  and  pro- 
•emte  our  ships  during  which  time  they  are  to  be  kept  in  suspense,  and  perhaps 
after  ebanging  owners  repeatedly,  will  finally  be  condemned  on  account  of  the- 
death  or  absence  of  the  exculpatory  evidence,  whilst  our  penal  ordinances  extend 
their  effect  for  only  one  year. 

'*  Secondly. — No  security  is  to  be  required  from  an  officer  in  any  prosecution 
carried  on  by  him ;  his  personal  security  is  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  though  ho 
^bould  not  be  worth  sixpence.  An  inhabitant  will  have  to  give  all  satisfaction  and 
Kcurity  without  the  means  of  obtaining  the  same,  when  his  personal  liberty  and 
vbole  property  may  be  involved  in  the  question, 

''Thirdly. — An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  royal  court  to  his  Mf^esty  in 
fCNiDdl  is  to  be  allowed  in  all  cases  whatever  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
pru«ectttion,  or  the  amount  of  the  seizures,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
mofe  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants.  At  present,  no  appeal  in  penal  prosecutions, 
&cr  in  cases  under  twenty  pounds  in  Jersey,  and  forty  pounds  in  Guernsey,  is 
allowed.  The  admission  of  this  change  will  require  the  carrying  on  of  all  suits, 
and  the  judging  of  them  on  written  evidence,  and  documents,  will  be  productive  of 
endless  expense,  delay,  and  inconvenience,  and  must  finally  leave  the  officer  sole 
)wlge  of  every  question  under  forty  pounds,  since  no  cause  so  carried  on  can  coal 
tbe  psarty  so  iittle  9a  that  sum,  and  no  man  will  defend  a  suit  which,  after  all  his 
trottble,  can  he  gained  only  with  loss  to  himself,  whilst  the  prosecution  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  is  attended  with  no  expense  to  him,  and  this,  which  is  true  with 
reipeet  to  all  cases  of  at  least  forty  pounds  value,  is  much  more  evident  in  such  as 
aie  only  of  ten  pounds,  or  five  pounds  value,  or  under. 
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<<  Fourthly  .--Tbe  above  cil«d  charges  chiefly  affect  thejfroperty  of  the  inhabitant ; 
there  is  one  which  leaves  their  pergonal  Uberty  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  officers,  who 
have  power  themselves  to  seize  oifenders,  and  carry  them  before  a  magistrate,  for 
hindering,  abasing,  beating,  and  wounding  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ; 
at  the  same  time  no  action  can  be  brought  against  an  officer  until  one  month  aiter 
notice  to  him  in  writing,  but  he  may  of  his  own  authority  aeixe  immediately  ao 
inhabitant,  and  is  left  to  Judgo,  what  is  abuse,  or  hindering  him  in  the  exercise  o 
his  duty. 

*^  These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  regulations  proposed, 
and  the  extent  of  the  power  to  be  vested  in  the  revenue  officers,  independently  of 
their  being  admitted  as  evidence  in  their  own  suit,  or  making  over  their  share  of 
the  seizure  or  penalties  in  question. 

"  No  set  of  men  can  be  entrusted  with  such  powers  without  being  rendered 
paramount  to  all  authority,  and  a  continual  source  of  vexation  and  oppression 
to  the  inhabitants.  Incurring  themselves  no  risk  of  costs  or  expenses,  the  officers 
may  harass  any  man  into  acquiescence  and  submission  by  the  terror  of  a  law  ^it 
which,  for  five  shillings,  may  be  carried  firom  his  native  tribunal  to  another  out  of 
the  island,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliere  never  was 
a  period  in  which  the  civil  authorities  stood  more  in  need  of  the  public  esteem, 
confidence,  and  respect  than  the  present,  and  there  never  was  a  measure  which  could 
tend  so  effectually  to  remove  these  attributes  from  them,  as  that  now  proposed, 
which  would  transfer  so  much  power  to  custom  house  officers,  completely  alter  the 
ancient  law,  forma,  and  customs,  and  limit  the  isentences  of  the  court  virtually  to 
the  condemning  the  accused. 

**  That  the  influence  of  your  character,  situation,  and  abilities  may  be  exerted 
in  Judging  of  the  best  means  to  avert  the  execnition  of  the  plan  proposed :  that  the 
royal  court  and  States  of  this  island  may  be  induced  to  take  an  active  part  in 
preventing  it :  and  that  their  efibrts  may  be  crowned  with  success,,  is  the  prayer  of 
every  friend  to  his  king  and  country,  and  of  no  one  more  than  of,  Sir,  yours,  &c.» 

(Signed)        Danibl  Db  Lisle  Dbock.** 
(To  be  continued.) 
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VRAIC,  OR  SBA.WEKD. 
The  vraic,  or  sea-weed,  cut  or  gathered  on  our  coast,  being  of  such  extreme  value 
as  manure, — that  used  for  fuel,  turned  Into  ashes,  being  equally  valuable, — to  a 
dense  population  like  ours,  who  cannot  affbrd  to  leave  an  idle  inch  of  £p^>und,  a 
report  on  it  merits  a  place  in  this  Magazine,  by  the  side  of  other  local  articles, 
either  useful  or  amusing. 

The  time  of  working,  and  regulations  relating  to  this  product,  are  as  follow :  the 
winter  vraic  scU  is  cut  at  the  first  new,  or  full,  moon  after  Candlemas ;  this  year, 
for  example,  it  begins,  for  every  body  without  exception,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
and  lasts  until  the  15th  of  March,  being  during  one  moon  and  a  quarter.  TtUa 
crop  is  wholly  for  manure,  and  the  cutting  of  it  should  be  limited  to  this  use,  it 
having  such  little  time  to  grow  again  until  the  summer  harvest.  This  latter  cut, 
chiefly  for  fuel,  begins  this  year  on  the  19th  of  June,  but  is  limited  during  one 
moon  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  or  people  who  have  no  cattle ;  they  must  on  no 
account  barrow  any  to  cart,  but  must  carry  it  above  the  spring  tide  mark.  On 
the  17th  July  the  general  cutting  commences,  and  continues  until  the  31st  August, 
when  it  finally  closes.  The  law  relating  to  the  mraie  venant^  or  drift  weed,  is  at 
present  to  this  effect, — for  owing  to  its  value  it  has  undergone  more  revisions  than 
any  thing  else  I  remember, — it  is  allowed  to  all  persons  all  the  year  round  to 
mark,  rake,  or  cart  away  the  vratc^  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  with  the  addition  that, 
in  the  winter  months,  the  time  is  extended  till  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

The  manner  of  working  this  product  is  worth  notice.  I  shall  not  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  winter  and  summer  cutting  of  the  vraic  sd^,  the  work  being 
the  same,  only  that  the  summer  is  more  of  a  holiday  than  the  other.  It  is  then 
that  half  the  country  people,  uniting  in  sets  of  two  or  three  families,  lads  and 
lasses,  and  some  of  these  amongst  the  best,  crowned  with  flowers  **  all  round  my 
hat,"  proceed  Joyously  towards  the  beach,  and,  as  the  tide  recedes,  scatter  them- 
selves on  the  different  rocks — the  boldest,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  wading  to  the 
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fnrffceil  tlwt  ba^e  been  examined  the  day  befbie  by  the  men,  and  where  the  traie 
is  thickest  add  longest,  and  |»roeeed  to  cut  It  with  a  small  kind  of  rea|»ing  book, 
and  tbriMr  it  fn  lumps,  with  a  smooth  stone  with  their  Initials  chalked  on  it,  until 
the  tide  flows,  when  some  of  the  men  beg^n  to  carry  it  on  shore,  on  horseback,  and 
that  at  lull  speed,  where  carts  cannot  go.  When  their  short,  but  hard,  work  is 
orer,  the  young  men  lead  the  lasses  to  bathe  ;  such  a  scene  then  presenfs  Itaelf  aa 
must  make  all  but  the  misanthrope's  heart  smile  with  Joy  ;  the  fhlls,  the  cries  of 
the  half  terrMed,  half  pleased  girls,  the  shouts  of  the  mischief-making  boys  who 
Wad  them  into  deeper  water  than  they  altogether  like,  fbrm  a  scene,  I  repeat, 
wlaefa  an  eqjoy,  and  which  has  never  been  so  well  descritiied  as  in  a  piece  of  poetry 
from  the  pen,  I  am  almost  quite  sure,  of  one  of  the  late  contributors  to  this  Maga- 
zine, and  which  I  wish  the  prayer  of  a  respectfiil  but  sincere  Mend  would  Induce 
the  author  lo  publish  in  this  work.  Nor  must  wwaaut  the  evening  of  those  days 
wliicli  has  a  feature,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  island.  In  several  taverns  in  the 
coaatiy  is  arranged  on  the  lit  de  fauaiUe  a  kind  of  canopy,  supported  on  posts, 
tlw  whole,  as  well  as  the  seal,  covered  with  flowers  tastefully  decorated,  set  off  by 
the  fnudUe  or  fern,  and  well  lighted  up.  It  is  customary  also  to  have  a  dance  in 
the  evealng  at  these  houses,  which  is  always  well  attended  by  the  young  vraicqwmrs. 

The  working  of  the  vrmc  venmnt  is  also  not  without  its  interest ;  it  is  gathered 
ia  two  ways  : — by  marking ;  when  the  tide  is  out  at  sun-rise,  two  or  three  men 
Bttadied  to  each  cart,  posted  with  three-pronged  forks  where  the  trraie  is  thickest 
■ad  cleanest,  or  where  there  are  least  people,  and  prepared  to  mark,  watch  until 
oae  of  them  raises  his  fork  as  a  signal,  when  they  all  begin  at  once  by  raising  Kttle 
hioips  as  marks,  and  it  certainly  is  a  fine  sight,  on  a  clear  summer  morning,  to  see 
ss  many  toeo,  sometimes  all  along  the  beach,  working  like  bees  with  so  earnest  a 
win ;  and  well  they  may,  their  day*s  profit  depending  on  the  few  minutes  of  mark- 
log.  Tliey  then  clean  it  by  shaking  it  clear  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  cart  it  on 
sfaore  axyre  at  their  leisure,  as  the  tide  gives  them  time.  The  raking  of  this  vfaic 
lakes  place  either  when  the  tide  is  up  at  sun-rise,  or  at  any  other  time  when  it 
ebhB ;  this  working  of  the  article  is  generally  in  bad  weather,  strong  gales  only 
tearing  it  from  the  depths,  and  casting  it  on  shore.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
men  in  knots,  where  the  vraie  gives,  sometimes  forty  or  fiffy  of  them  in  a  few 
yards  space,  with  their  immense  rakes,  with  a  head  between  two  and  three  feet, 
teeth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  a  sapling  or  young  elm  for  a  handle,  iVom  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  in  the  sea  up  to  their  middle,  sending  them  forward  the  ftill 
length  of  the  handle,  and,  having  stuck  the  head  where  the  vraie  is  thickest,  drag 
thcL*  rakeftil  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  Of  course  this  has  its  dangers  ; 
the  shing^  dragged  by  the  sea  under  the  feet,  the  rakes  torn  out  of  the  hands 
and  brought  back  amongst  the  legs  of  the  men,  have  caused  a  few  broken  limbs, 
but,  in  general,  when  they  occasion  nothing  but  a  tumble  and  a  drenching,  it  only 
creates  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  unlucky  wight. 

To  arrive  In  the  nearest  manner  at  the  approximate  yearly  value  and  quantity  of 
rmtc  procured,  we  must  compare  notes,  that  is,  put  the  report  g^ven  by  people 
living  along  the  coast  against  the  probable  quantity  of  land  manured,  and  the 
proportion  of  dried  to  that  of  fresh  sea-weed.  Hie  average  number  of  loads  of 
rroie  vemaui  taken  out  of  the  four  principal  bays  to  the  west  of  the  island,  is  stated 
bf  respectable  men,  to  be  nearly  in  the  following  proportion  :  Rocquaine,  8,00U ; 
Uree,  4,000 ;  Perelle,  3,000 ;  and  Vason,  4,000 ;  this  part  including  Lihou  is 
reckoned  to  be  equal  in  produce  to  the  remainder  of  the  coast.  To  bear  out  the 
above  report,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  within  a  fortnight  400  loads  have  been 
taken  in  two  days  out  of  a  small  creek  near  L^r^e,  and  further,  that  in  the 
Campanron,  a  few  years  since,  full  600  loads  were  marked  by  one  man,  in  one 
morning,  whose  veracity  may  be  depended  on.  The  above  account  would,  there- 
fore, be  about  38,000  loads  for  the  whole  island.  As  in  the  probable  quantity  of 
land  manured  with  rratc,  if  my  own  small  farm  of  thiiMy  veig6es  can  be  taken  as 
an  example,  (and  it  chiefly  consists  of  meadow  land,)  for  potatoes,  parsnips,  or 
cabbages,  I  never  manure  less  than  two  verg^es,  that  is,  one-fifteenth ;  but,  to 
keep  witliin  bounds,  let  us  say  throughout  the  island  one  in  twenty — a  great 
Dumber  of  fhrmers  manure  one  in  five — which  gives  (Guernsey  containing  about 
40,000  verg^)  two  thousand  manured  yearly  with  vraie  (only  200  in  each  parish)  j 
of  this  extent  It  is  supposed  about  four-fifths,  or  1,000  verg^es,  are  manured  with 
tliis  rratc  veaoaf ,  of  which  fbur  loads  at  least  are  put  to  the  verg^ :  0,400,  at  two 
diilliDgs,  taken  ou  the  beach,' cost  £640.  The  proportion  of  dried  is  computed  as 
equal  to  twice  that  of  firesh,  though  not  equal  proportionably  in  value,  the  load  of 
hesh  vraie  giving  but  three  bushels  of  aahes  at  five  pence  the  bushel ;  the  whole^ 
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value,  therefore,  may  be  abeat  douUed,  say  £19400.  By  dividing  the  enaeter's 
aocouniy  28^000,  and  the  above>  neai  20,000,  about  24,000  load»  of  vraic  vetmnt  are 
yearly  got  out  of  the  beaches.  The  vraic  sci^^  sapposed  to  be  used  in  dreaeijig  oue- 
ftftb  of  the  maouved  land,  or  400  vergees,  produces,  at  two  loads  the  vergee,  1 2s. 
the  load,  or  £480 ;  it  is  estimated  that  full  one-third  more  of  this  is  dried  than 
used  fresh,  and  it  is  of  equal  value,  selling  at  £2  the  dried  load — three  of  fresh 
are  wanted  for  one  dry.  The  result  is  £7*^0,  added  to  the  value  of  vraic  venant 
£2,120,  and  that  ttom  the  atJUaceut  rocks  and  Herm,  it  may  be  stated  at  £3,000, 
exclusive  of  cartage,  annual  revenue,  and  the  number  of  loads  of  vraic  of  all  sorts 
at  about  30,000. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  this  manure  is,  by  its  invigorating  salts,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  productiveneps  of  land  in  our  staple  culture — potatoes.  Out  of  many  a 
field  were  dug  last  autumn,  in  the  aggregate  to  the  perch,  six  bu8helfl»  of  sixty 
pounds  Guernsey  measure  each,  equal  to  slxty««even.and  a  half  English,  a  pro- 
duce of  16,200  lb.  to  the  verg6e,  or  about  twenty  tons  and  a  quarter  to  the  English 
acre.  Of  course  this  account  is  more  than  an  average  year,  and  so  are  also  the 
prices ;  when  digging,  they  sold  at  one  .shilling  the  bushel,  and  are  now  at  one 
shilling  and  nine  pence.  The  average  produce  is  about  four  bushels  to -the  perch, 
and  the  average  price,  of  late  years,  one  shilling  the  bushel,  giving  £20  to  the 
acre.  For  fear  that  this  statement  should  induce  strangers  to  take  Guernsey  for 
the  £1  Dorado  country,  I  will  just  state  that  the  value  of  good  land  is  £7  10s.  the 
acre,  and  labourer's  work  two  shillings  per  day,  or,  to  put  the  expense  by  the  side 
of  the  receipt,  the  cost  of  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  producing  400  bushels, 
at  one  shilling  the  bushel,  is  as  fbllows: 

£  s.    d. 

Rentof  land 7  10    0 

Manure,  10  loads  of  eroto  venatttf  cartage  included,  ds.  per  load.  .2  10    0 

Ploughing  to  turn  in  the  manure 0  15    0 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  Is.  6d.  in  the  late  season 1  10    0 

Ploughing  and  planting 1    6    0 

Rolling  and  harrowing 0  10    0 

Weeding,  at  2d.  the  perch 0  16    8 

^S^°9»  !<!•  P^f  bushel 1  13    4 

Cartage,  the  same 1  13    4 

leaving  a  profit  of  only  £1  lOs.  8d.  to  the  farmer.  £18    8    4 

I  cannot  state  precisely  the  value  of  the  extra  produce  of  land  manured  with 
vraic  over  that  not  manured  at  all,  but  say  only  one-fourth  the  value  of  one  bushel 
of  potatoes  in  that,  or  other,  product,  or  one  shilling  per  perch  on  the  2,000  ver- 
gt^es.  will  still  give  £4,000  additional  yearly  value  to  Guernsey.  L.  B. 

CtiteL 
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DIVISIONS  AND  TERMS  OF  ROYAL  COURT,  WITH  NOTICES  OF  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Having,  in  preceding  numbers,  briefly  noticed  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Guernsey,  under  the  different  heads  of  Real  Property,  Debtor  and  Creditor, 
and  Criminal  Law,  the  transition  from  thence  to  the  administration  of  those 
laws  naturally  leads  us  to  the  judicial  body,  or  RoyiU  Court, — the  terms, 
divisions,  and  mode  of  proceeding  before  which,  will  now  occupy  our 
attention. 

The  Royal  Court,  judging  as  it  does  of  all  <}ue8tions,  civil,  criminal,  and 
correctional,— >  is  distributed,  for  the  convenience  of  public  business,  as 
follows  i 


RoTAL  Court. 


Civil. — Court  of  Judgments. — Court  of  Heritage.— 
Mobiliary  Court — Saturday  Court— ^Admi- 
ralty Court 

Criminal. — Court  of  Correctional  Police. — Supe- 
rior Criminal  Court 
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Hie  terms  of  the  Royal  Court,  each  of  whieh  lasts  ux  weeka,  commenco 
00  the  lbilowifi|p  days : — CbristmaB  term,  or  the  second  Monday  after  the 
Cbief  Pleas,  which  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  iftth  January  i 
Esster  term,  oa  the  fimt  Monday  after  the  15th  May ;  and  Michaelmas  term, 
on  the  second  Monday  after  the  Chief  Pleas,  which  take  place  on  the  first 
Mondav  after  the  29th  September.  Each  term,  together  with  the  interval 
nicceeding  it  mitil  the  holding  of  the  Chief  Pleas  that  open  the  ensuing 
term,  is  locally  denominated  **  tm  quarHery  There  are,  therefore,  three 
^qmarUenT  in  the  year.      To  each  of  these  four  Jurats  are  assigned  in  rota- 


doB,  whose  duty  it  is  to  constitute,  along  with  the  Bailifif,  th<i  Mobiliary« 
Sstorday^  Admiralty,  and  Heritage  Courts,  besides  assisting  with  the  other 
Jvats  at  the  Criminal  Courts  and  Court. of  Judgments. 

CIVIL  €X>UllT8. 

The  ComiT  of  JtrDOMSNts,  which  is  held  three  times  in  every  term,  on 
ererj  oOier  Tuesday,  beginning  with  the  first  Tuesday  in  term,  determines 
tppeals  from  all  the  other  civil  courts.  It  must  be  composed  of  at  least 
teveii  Jurats,  besides  the  Bailiff.  The  Court  of  Judgments  need  in  strictness 
be  held  only  in  term  ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  suitors,  the  Bailiff  and 
Jmls  sacrifice  much  of  their  time  in  hearing  appeals  out  of  term, — a  prac-* 
tioe  the  most  truly  praiseworthy  and  liberal,  as  their  services  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifiing  fee,*  pertectly  gratuitous. 

There  can  be  no  appeal  from  any  of  the  inferior  Courts  to  that  of  Judg- 
ments, unless  the  sum  in  dispute  exceed  £1&0  Ummois,  or  £10 :  14 1 3  sterling ; 
oor  from  any  case  where  witnesses  have  been  heard  viva  voce  in  the  inferior 
Court,  be  the  amount  in  dispute  ever  so  considerable. 

From  the  sentences  of  the  Court  of  Judgments  there  lies  a  final  appeal  to 
his  Majesty  in  Council,  provided  the  object  in  dispute,  if  real  property, 
amount  to  the  value  of  £10  sterling  per  annum,  or,  if  personal  property,  to 
£900  sterling  per  annum.  All  such  appeals  must  be  prosecuted  within  the 
space  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  appealed  from. 

As  far  back  as  1580,  appeals  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  were  allowed  for 
natters  of  so  small  a  value  as  £10  sterling,  but  that  sum  appearing  in  pro- 
ce»  of  time  to  be  too  small,  the  amount  was  altered  in  1605,  and  fixed  at 
£40  sterling ;  and  so  it  continued  until  the  13th  May,  1823,  when  it  was 
definitively  fixed,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  that  date,  at  £200  sterling.  This 
liautatian  was  obviously  intended  to  a]|^ply  only  to  cases  where  the  amouni 
wkme  was  in  dispute,  and  not  to  cases  involving  questions  of  right,  law,  or 
cntamu  That  the  Hoyal  Court,  at  least,  ought  thus  to  understand  it,  is  evi- 
doit  from  the  following  extract  from  '*  ObservaHons  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bcfoi  Commisaionere^^'  made  by  them  to  the  Lords  of  Council  on  the  28th 
November,  1817, — observations  which,  be  it  said  en  passant,  are  drawn  up 
with  great  ability,  and  display  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of 
the  bouings  and  relations  of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion,  and  of 
the  probable  results  of  the  changes  proposed,  very  far  superior  to  any  thing 
the  commissioners  could  lay  claim  to.  Adverting  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  coramissioaers,  that  appeals  between  the  local  Courts  should  be  limited 
in  amount,  the  Court  justlv  and  forcibly  observes :  *'  In  questions  of  ri^ht, 
of  foip,  or  custom,  which  though  for  small  sums,  may  yet  involve  senous 
consequences,  the  appeals  are  very  necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  con- 
tndictory  decisions  on  the  same  questions  when  argued  for  different  sums : 
a  decision  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper,  may  subject 
a  parish  to  the  payment  of  krge  sums ;  the  same  for  a  debt  contracted  by  a 
married  woman  against  the  husband ;  or  a  demand,  however  small,  for  a 
vessel  against  a  part  owner;  in  which,  and  numberless  other  cases,  the  deei" 
fioKfir  small  sums  latjis  the  ground  for  a  liability  to  others  of  magnitude ;  and 
in  afl  such  cases  of  riahi  the  Court  humbly  begs  that  appeals  should  not  be 
ImHedim  amount,^''  Yet  in  the  case  Receiver-General  versus  Le  Tissibr, 
November,  1821,  whore  the  question,  (though  on  the  lace  of  the  action  rclat- 

*  One  diilliiiir  to  Uie  Bailiff,  and  sixpence  to  each  Jurat  for  every  Judgmeo;^  except  whcp  the 
iffol  is  firam  fhe  Admiralty  Court,  wlien  tlii«  fee  ii  doubled. 
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ing  only  to  the  payment  of  a  couple  of  hens  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  Crown 
on  the  defendant's  house,)  was  in  reality  whether  the  Receiver-General  could 
demand  the  duty  ot  povlage  on  several  hundred  houses  for  which  it  had 
never  been  paid, — a  question,  therefore,  of  vighi^  in  which  most  of  the  pro- 

Srietors  of  houses  were  interested ;  and  in  the  case  Grown  Lawyers  versNi 
lECEiVBR-GsNERAL,  Juiy,  1B33,  where  the  question  related  to  the  ri^ht 
claimed  by  the  former  (who  receive  a  salary  from  his  Majesty)  of  diargmg 
for  all  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  King  in  civil  suits, — in  both  these 
cases  the  Court  refused  the  appeal  direct  upon  the  ground  that  tiie  sums  at 
stake  were  below  the  limitation,  and  compelled  the  parties,  against  whom 
judgment  had  been  given,  to  deposit  £10  at  the  Chreffe  office,  and  go  to 
Council  in  the  character  of  <fo'2eaiite. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  a  mode  of  appeal  to  Council,  which  leaves  in 
nearly  all  its  force  the  evil  intended  to  be  removed  by  these  changes :  it  is 
the  appeal  by  doleance  which,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  S7th  June, 
1627,  IS  ^nted  for  sums  of  less  amount  than  £40  to  every  person,  who 
besides  giving  the  usual  bail  to  pay  costs,  deposits  £10  sterling  at  the 
Grelle  office,  to  be  forfeited  to  th^  poor  in  the  event  of  his  **  failing  in  his 
appeal  or  doleance."  By  this  moae  oi  appeal,  the  individual  losing  hie 
suit  has  the  power  of  obliging  the  other  party  to  plead  again  before  council 
outhe  mere  deposit  of  £10,  a  sum  which  many  a  liti^ous  character  would 
care  little  about  sacrificing  so  he  might  but  succeed  in  causing  his  adverse 
party  to  incur  an  expense  of  six  or  ei^ht  times  that  amount  by  au  appeal  to 
Council,  or  even  in  merely  putting  him  to  a  delay  of  six  months.  It  were 
exceedingly  desirable,  if  this  mode  of  appeal  is  to  be  continued,  that  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  should  at  least  be  doubled^  This  rise,  of  which  the 
altered  value  of  monoy  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  would  alone  point  out 
the  necessity,  would  still  be  very  disproportionate  to  that  which  has  been 
eflected  in  the  amount  for  which  appeals  direct  can  be  granted,  for  with 
regard  to  these,  it  has  been  raised  from  £40  to  £800,  or  in  other  words,  has 
been  quintupled.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  Court,  be  observed, 
that  a  change  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  them  to  the  Lords  of  Council, 
who  however,  probably  because  the  proposition  was  nutde  at  a  time  when 
their  attention  was  occupied  with  changes  in  matters  not  connected  with 
appeals,  took  no  notice  of  it. 

The  Court  of  Heritage,  or  "Plaids  d'HERiTAOE,"  is  of  ^reat  anti- 
quity. It  is  held,  like  the  Court  of  Judgments,  once  a  fortnight  daring 
term,  bej§^inning  with  the  second  Tuesday.  In  this  Court  are  entertained  all 
suits  regardingreal  estate, — all  proceedings  for  wheat  and  other  perpetual 
rents, — and  all  demands  entered  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  a  debtor  of 
his  real  estate.  Here,  too,  as  soon  as  tne  debtor  has  abandoned,  or  been 
dispossessed  of,  his  real  estate,  are  determined  the  relative  claims  which  his 
creditors  have  against  each  other,  with  regard  to  it,  on  the  score  of  priority. 

The  Court  of  Heritage  appearing  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Norman  Isles,  and 
it  having  been,  and  it  still  being,  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
insular  constitution — a  part  of  it  which  has  often  excited  the  admiration  of 
strangers  competent  to  pronounce  on  its  merits — a  short  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  cases  of  bankruptcy  are  carried  through  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

When  judgment  has  been  obtained  against  a  debtor  in  the  Mobiliary 
Court,  it  is  enforced  by  taking  either  the  person  or  the  effects  in  execution, 
or  by  removing  the  cause  to  the  Court  of  Heritage  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  renounce  to  his  real  property.  The  act  of  renunciation,  or  bankruptcy, 
may  be  either  voluntary,  when  it  is  called  **  BemnciaHon  Volontaire,"  or 
compulsory,  when  it  is  called  "  Renonciation  par  lot  outrie.'' 

First. — *'  Benonciation  VoUmtaire'^  is  that  in  which  the  debtor,  against 
whom  an  action  is  brought,  vohmtarily  Comes  forward,  without  awaiting 
judgment,  and  renounces  to  all  his  goods,  chattels,  and  estates,  in  favour  of 
the  creditor  by  whom  he  is  sued,  or  of  his  creditors  generally,  if  he  have 
more  than  one, — ^by  which  act  he  entirely  exonerates  himself,  not  only  from 
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tike  partieular  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  suit,  but  froni'  every  other 
debt  which  he  may  have  centncted  up  to  that  period.  The  action  in  which 
the  debiw  thus  offers  to  ^ve  up  fai$  e«tate«  both  real  and  personal,  being  in 
the  Mobiiiary,  Saturday,  or  Admiralty  Court,  in  neither  of  which  the  offer 
to  renoniice  to  his  real  estate  can  be  available,  a  minute  la  entered  that  the 
debtor  will  confirm  tho  surrender  of  his  real  estate  at  the  next  Court  of 
Heritage.  An  action  to  that  effect  is  therefore  entered  a^nst  him  in  that 
Coart, — and  he  aoc<M*dingly  confirms  the  surrender,  or  if  he  fails  to  do  so, 
the  King*a  Sheriff  is,  after  the  first  default^-  appointed  to  represent  him,  and 
aAer  the  third  default,  confirms  in  his  stead. 

Secondly. — '^  Benondatian  par  lot  outr-e*^  is  a  compulsory  abandonment 
of  a  debtor's  real  estate,  the  result  of  a  process  the  object  of  which  is  to  dis- 
possess him  of  that  estate.  Being  strictly  a  process  against  the  real  estate 
ooly,  and  having  no  reference  to  the  personal  property,  rights,  or  liabilities 
of  tbe  debtor,  it  clears  him  only  from  such  clebts  or  liabilities  as  were  at- 
tsched  ejeclusively  to  the  real  estate.  He  still  retains  his  personal  property, 
sad  of  course  remains  liable  to  the  pavmeut  of  all  simple  contract  debts, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  bonds,  even  though  some  of  these  should  happen,  by 
vav  of  further  security,  to  have  been  registered  against  his  real  estate. 

the  first  step  towards  obtaining  the  *^  Benanciation  par  lot  outrie,^'*  after 
judgment  haa  been  given  iu  favour  of  the  creditor  in  the  Mobiliary  Court,  is 
to  constitute  him  saisi  mobilier  of  the  debtor's  real  estate,  in  which  character 
be  is  entitled  to  take  only  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  liquidation 
of  his  claim,  but  has  no  right  to  any  property  in  the  estate  itself,  which  con- 
tiauea  to  belong  to  the  dlebtor,  although  he  has  been  dispossessed,  of  the 
eajoymeat  of  it.  The  proceedings  indeed,  as  fiir  as  this  point,  are  carried 
oB  in  the  Mobiliary  Court,  and  can  therefore  be  of  no  avail  to  dispossess  the 
debtor  of  hia  right  of  property  in  his  real  estate.  If  the  plaintiff  be  the  onl^ 
creditor  suin^,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate  suffice  to  pay  his 
demand  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  this  point ; 
sad  as  soon  as  his  demand  is  liquidated,  he  returns  the  estate  to  the  debtor. 
But  if  there  be  other  creditors  suing,  or  if  the  amount  of  his  own  claim  be 
so  oooaiderable  Uiat  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being  paid,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  profits  of  the  estate,  he  pursues  his  further  measures  in  the 
Court  of  Heritage,  so  as  wholly  to  dispossess  the  debtor  of  his  real  property. 
If  the  debtor  answer  on  the  first  summons  in  the  Court  of  Heritage,  and  offer 
to  renounce,  the  creditor,  who  up  to  this  time  has  been  saisi  mobiUer^  is  now 
constituted  unsi  hir^ditah  But  if,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  debtor 
commit  a  default  by  not  answering  on  the  first  summons,  tbe  King's  Sheriff 
is  forthwith  appointed  in  his  place,  and  the  process  regularly  moves  on 
from  sta^  to  sta^e,  whether  the  debtor  be  present  or  whether  he  be  absent, — 
it  being  impossible  to  stop  it  for  an  instant  by  frivolous  pretences,  chicanery, 
or  appeals,  as  only  the  legally  ordained  delavs  (which  are  all  established 
iolely  to  ^ve  the  debtor  time  to  recover  himself  and  raise  money  to  pay  the 
debt)  are  here  admissible. 

The  process,  after  five  defaults,  which  occupy  from  four  to  &ix  months,  is 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  debtor's  being  summoned  for  the  last  time  to  take 
back  his  estate  and  pay  the  plaintiff  his  due.  If  the  debtor  have  been  able, 
durinf^  the  delay  afforded  him  by  the  law,  to  recover  himself,  he  pays  the 
plaintiff,  and  has  his  estate  restored  to  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  cannot 
pay,  the  Sheriff,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  who,  however, 
IS  always  summoned  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  counselling  him, 
renounces  in  his  stead,— by  which  act  the  debtor  loses  his  estate  for  ever, 
and  the  creditor  is  declared  saisi  hirSdital.  The  creditor  does  not,  however, 
by  being  constituted  saisi  hSrSdital,  become  proprietor  of  the  estate, — ^he 
becomes  only  trustee  to  it  in  his  own  and  the  other  creclitors'  rights, — the 
estate  remaining  in  abeyance,  to  abide  the  ^nal  adjudication  among  the 
creditors,  according  to  their  right  of  priority  of  rcffistry  against  it,  at  the 
dose  of  the  process.  Nor  has  he  now,  as  he  had  whilst  he  was  only  saisi 
mMUer^  a  right  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  to  tho 
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payment  of  his  own  claim,  but  is  bound  to  let  it  out  to  the  best  advantage 
before  the  King's  Sheriff,  and  to  apply  the  whole  profits  arising  from  it  to  the 
general  account  of  the  saisie,  and  answer  for  them  at  the  close  of  the  process. 

The  interest  indeed  of  the  trustee,  whether  in  his  character  of  saisi  mobi- 
Uer  or  misi  hiridiiah  is  of  a  very  limited  description,  and  restricted  to  the 
mere  preservation  of  the  property.  He  dare  not,  for  instance,  venture  to 
let,  repair,  or  take  any  other  step  respecting  it,  without  an  application  to  the 
Court  to  authorise  him  to  do  so, — nay,  he  cannot  give  his  consent  to  any 
public  measure  affecting  the  property,  by  which  oven  its  value  should  be 
considerably  enhanced,  and  uerefore  the  mass  of  the  creditors  benefited. 
Should  he  let,  repair,  or  consent  to  any  measure  affecting  the  estate,  without 
proper  authority,  he  would  commit  what  is  technically  Cfdled  "  acte  de  propria 
^<^"^-an  act  of  ownership^-and,  if  the  other  creditors  insisted  upon  it,  he 
might,  for  so  doing,  be  declared  **  mui  propri^Udrey^  or  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  and  as  such  oecome  liable  to  the  pavment  of  all  their  debts. 

The  first  measure  of  the  **  sarni  hSrSditar  is  to  give  notice  at  the  porch  of 
every  parochial  church  in  the  island,  on  three  successive  Sundays, — ^in  the 
public  market  place  on  three  successive  Saturdavs, —  and  by  three  insertions 
m  the  French  local  newspapers, — that  he  is  about  to  open  a  ydScrei,'"  or 
registry,  at  the  Greffe  or  Kecord  office,  in  which  all  persons  having  demands 
affainst  the  estate  are  to  make  an  entry  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  their 
cuiim*.  In  the  case  of  the  ^*  Renonciiition  pat  Ui  onir^tf,"  this  registry  is 
open  for  the  space  of  forty  days,-«-in  that  of  the  ^'  Remmdatum  voiontaire,'** 
it  is  open  for  nine  months, — within  which  respective  periods  all  persons 
having  claims  against  the  estate  are  to  register  them,  as  at  their  expiration 
the  registry  is  closed,  and  those  who  have  neglected  to  enter  their  claims 
are  for  ever  precluded  from  all  hope  of  recovering  them.* 

As  soon  as  the  registry  is  closed,  the  *'  strisi  hMdHtaV^  commences  a  pro- 
cess against  the  several  creditors  who  have  registered :  the  purport  ot  his 
action  is  to  call  upon  them  to  take  the  estate  out  of  his  hands  and  pa^  him 
bis  due,  or  to  abandon  their  respective  claims  upon  it.  He  also  institutes 
similar  actions  against  all  persons  who  may  have  made  purchases  of  real 
property  ft'om  the  debtor  before  the  saisie  commenced,  but  at  a  time  when 
his  estate  was  already  incumbered  by  the  rep^istry  of  debts  against  it :  these 
he  calls  upon  to  take  the  estate  ana  pay  him  his  due,  or  to  give  back  the 

Eurchases,  whether  of  houses,  land,  or  perpetual  rents,  which  they  may 
ave  made  from  the  debtor.  These  processes,  against  both  creditors  and 
purchasers,  proceed  in  the  same  regular  manner  as  cud  that  against  the  debtor 
previously  to  his  being  dispossessed;  and  the  same  number  of  delays  as 
were  granted  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  if  possible  save  his  estete,  are 
now  granted  to  the  creditors  or  purchasers,  that,  before  they  renounce  to 
their  claims  or  purchases,  they  may  have  time  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  sequestered  estete,  to  ascertein  ite  value,  and  to  examine  what  is  due 
upon  it,  in  order  that  each  one  of  them  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  he 
can,  by  making  himself  *'  tenant^'^  or  holaer  of  the  estete,  and  paying  the 
claims  register^  before  his  own  claim  or  purchase,  save  what  is  due  to  him, 
or  the  purchase  he  may  have  made  from  the  debtor.  These  delays  beinp^  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  taken,  they  so  far  from  encouraging  <!bicanery,  constitute, 
by  their  being  invariably  fixed,  the  regularity  of  the  process,  and  in  that 
regularity  i«  perhaps  the  Dest  bulwark  that  could  be  opposed  to  all  attempts 
at  litigation.  After  the  fourth  default,  such  of  the  creditors  or  purchasers  as 
have  not  voluntarily  answered  before,  are,  along  with  the  »atn  hSrSdUal^  sent 
before  one  of  the  Jurats  of  the  Court,  who  is  styled  a  *'*'  CommiSt*^  for  the 

Surpose  of  deciding  on  the  priority  of  their  respective  claims  and  liabilities, 
[ere  they  produce  the  different  contracts,  or  other  documents,  under  which 
they  claim,  or  by  which  they  purchased.  The  question  of  priority  is  decided 
according  to  the  dates  of  the  registries.  The  first  debte,  therefore,  in  rank  of 
priority,  are  generally  wheat  or  other  rente  reserved  as  a  perpetual  charge  on 

*  Excepting  the  holders  of  perpetual  rent  charges  due  on  the  estate,  who  have  six  years  allowed 
them,  daring  which  they  can  make  their  claim  by  registering ;  bat  In  this  case  theykiee  all  their 
arrears,  and,  if  the  sU  years  eUpsc  before  they  register,  the  rent  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
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the  estate  either  at  the  time  of  its  being  sold  to  the  debtor,  or  at  some  ante- 
cedent period, — ^e  next  may  be  rents  settled  upon  it  by  the  debtor  himself,  or 
debts  registered  against  it,  before  the  saisie  commenced,  at  the  Greffe  or 
Record  office,  on  the  books  which  contain  all  the  insular  real  property 
transactions, — and  the  last  are  such  debts  as  were  never  registered  at  the 
Record  office,  but  merely  entered  on  the  '^  dicret^^''  or  registry  opened  by 
the  saisi  h^ridital.  The  individuals  composing  the  first  and  second  of  these 
classes  of  creditors,  have  in  the  same  manner  tneir  respective  rights  of  pri- 
ority, in  relation  to  each  other,  decided  by  tiie  date  of  tneir  registries,  and  if 
tro  or  more  of  them  happened  to  register  at  the  same  date,  they  are  said  to 
be  *'eA  pariU  de  droits^''*  or  in  parity  of  rights ;  whilst  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  third  class,  having  never  registered,  can  have  no  rights  of  prioritr 
over  each  other,  but  are  all  '*  ^  pariti  de  droits:^  The  same  rule  holcls 
good  with  regard  io  the  purchasers  of  real  estate — i.e.  houses,  land,  or  x^er- 
petoal  rents — from  the  debtor,  whose  extent  of  liability  to  pay  his  debts  or 
give  up  the  property  thev  have  purchased  from  him,  depends  also  exclu- 
sively on  the  date  at  which  such  purchases  were  registered. 

Tbe  "  Comnns,'^  or  Jurat,  to  whom  this  reference  is  made,  having  given  in  his 
report  upon  the  priority  of  claims  and  liabilities,  and  the  order  in  which  the  offer 
of  the  estate  is  to  be  made,  the  parties  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Heritage,  when 
the  report  of  the  ''  CtmmU^  is  read,  and  the  estate  offered  to  the  creditors  or 
parAasuTS-  the  aaUi  herSdital  of  course  included  "  selon  leur  postiriariti^f*^  or 
aseavtiing  to  their  poctertoriiyy-^the  last  registered,  or  those  who  have  not  register- 
ed at  all,  httving  the  first  ofl^  of  the  estate,  on  the  condition  of  paying  all  the 
pteviooaly  registered  debts.  If  the  first  Individual  who  is  called  upon  declines  the 
oOer,  his  claim  or  parchase  is  gone,  and  all  recovery  thereof  for  ever  barred.  The 
estate  is  then  offered  to  the  creditor  or  purchaser  next  in  date,  and,  if  he  decline 
to  take  it,  then  to  another,  and  so  on  in  retrograding  rotation  until  at  length  some 
oae  of  the  creditors  or  purchasers,  finding  that  he  ean  save  his  claim  or  bis  pur> 
chase  by  accepting  the  estate  on  the  stipulated  condition,  stops  the  proceedings 
aaddedarea  that  be  makes  himself  what  is  tecbnieally  called  "  tenant^*  of  tbe 
nisie.  If  two  or  more  creditors,  thus  called  upon  to  take  the  estate  or  abandon 
their  claims,  are  *'  en  paritS  de  droitt,**  and  neither  of  them  is  willing  to  abandon 
htf  dalniy  they  are  to  take  the  estate,  and  pay  the  debts  upon  it,  at  the  jfrarata 
of  their  respective  demands. 

The  Individual  who  makes  himself  ^*  tenant**  is  thereupon  declared  saUi  pro^    . 
friHakr^  and  having  paid  off  every  debt  anterior  in  registration  to  his  own,  he 
Mods  eoospletely  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  ownership  ex^oyed  by  the  former 
pottesaor,  but  discharged  from  all  incumbrances. 

Tike  Court  of  Heritage  must  be  held  by  th^  BaiUff  and  at  least  three  Jurats :  the 
Kiog^a  Sheriff  and  three  Bordiers,  or  free  tenants — a  remnant  of  feudalism — 
mast  also  be  in  attendance. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Court,  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  all  contracts,  for  the 
purebase  of  houses  or  land,  which  have  been  r^stered  at  the  Record  ofilce  sinee 
the  last  sitthig,  is  publicly  read,  which  formality — supposing  another,  which  was 
pointed  out  In  the  chapter  on  the  Real  Property  Laws  under  the  word  '*  Retraite,* 
not  to  bave  been  taken — secures  the  purchaser,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  day 
from  the  date  of  the  registry,  against  all  claims  to  the  property  by  **  retraite'*  that 
miglit  be  made  by  the  seller's  relatives. 

In  tills  Court  also,  the  owner  of  a  rent,  due  upon  another*s  estate,  who  may  have 
lost  or  Btislaid  his  title-deed,  may  compel  his  debtor  to  some  forward  and  ^<  con- 
tsM^*  owhig  the  rent,  in  which  case  the  act  reciting  the  confession  answers  after- 
wards every  purpose  of  a  title-deed.  B . 

NOTES   OF  THE  MONTH. 

GUERNSEY. 

CMrf  ilfCBi^PfaM.— AnoRUnaacewMpaaaed  ctaaoge  has  been  adopted.     In  aubstance,  It 

fsdttrve  to  tkc  proceedings  In  miaU.    It  was  ori-  amoonts  to  this.    Whoever  declares  himself  aste' 

giaaily  mooted  in  the  Easter  Chief  Fleas  of  last  propridiaire  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenu  nest 

jmr,  asd  referred  to  a  committee  consistinf  of  ensninff,  pay  ten  per  cent  on  the  amoont  of  claims 

^9  Attonef- General,   Messrs.  Cari^  and  Le  registered  antecedently  to  his  own,  on  pain  of 

y,  Jarata,  «uid  Advocate  MacCnUoch.    We  forfeiting  his  own  claim. 


lthissBli|ectatpi«e31SofoarflntTolam«^       Whatever  iiMiUtates  the  reeorery  of  a  JoSt  debt, 
aad  we  Iwre  nosr  to  observe  that  the  proposed   is  undoubtedly  to  be  commended,  and  so  fv  wa 
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appfovs  of  the  dedtioD  of  fhejonts.  Bnt  if  it  be 
worth  while  to  establish  a  principle,  surely  it 
oa^ht  to  be  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion. Why  the  snm  of  ten  per  cent  has  been 
fixed  upon,  in  preference  to  any  other  rate*  or 
rather*  why  the  party  declaring  himself  tennni 
was  not  called  to  liquidate,  in  full,  aU  the  debts 
due  on  the  estste,  apfpears  to  us  quite  uninteUi- 
gible.  This  is  mere  tinliering  with  legislation. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  the  ordinance 
is  open  to  censure.  So  far  as  we  can  understand, 
it  is  to  have  a  retrospective  action,  and  to  affect 
taisie*  now  pending.  If  such  is  the  intention,  and 
we  believe  it  is,  then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  illegal.  The  question,  however,  is 
lilMly  to  be  soon  decided,  m  a  cause  now  before 
the  court.  The  facts  of  that  case  are  these.  An 
individual  holding  real  property  in  Guernsey 
formed  a  partnership  with  two  persons  in  London, 
one  of  whom  was  the  managing  partner  of  a  com- 
pany, ft^m  whom  he  received  jffl,000  per  annum, 
as  a  salary.  A  sum  ofmoney  was  borrowed  from 
this  company  by  the  managing  partner,  who 
signed  an  obllgatUm  in  tiieir  books  of  his/wrscMiaf 
responsiUUty  for  the  loan.  The  individual  resid- 
ing In  Guernsey  granted  a  mortgage  to  the  com- 
pany  for  predselv  the  same  sum  for  which  they 
had  talcen  the  written  security  of  their  managing 
partner :  he  then  granted  a  lease  for  twenty-three 
years  to  that  managing  partner,  who  guaranteed 
the  regular  interest  to  his  company,  and  then 
executed  a. deed  of  partnership  with  the  indivi- 
dual residing  in  Guernsey  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  omitted  to  pay  the  interest,  on  which  the 
company  entered  a  taMe  against  the  Guernsey 
estate,  although,  as  is  plain  from  this  statement, 
thev  could  have  paid  themselves  the  interest, 
which  was  jtf^oo  per  annum,  out  of  the  jflri,ooo  per 
annum,  and  conld  have  recovered  their  principal 
on  the  acknowledgment  executed  in  the  books 
before  the  loan  was  made.  Why  ther  adopted 
the  course  they  have  pursued,  they  will  have,  no 
doubt,  to  eziAain  btfore  his  Majesty  in  council, 
when,  probity,  some  discussion  may  arise  on  the 
retroqwctive  character  of  this  ordinance,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  instalment  to  ten  per  cent. 

Another  ordinance  Imposed  a  fine  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  tivrea  toumoia  on  the  importer  of 
any  horse,  attacked  with  glanders  within  a  twelve- 
month after  its  arrival  in  the  island.  We  feel 
eODvinced  that  this  fine  will  never  be  levied,  for 
none  but  an  idiot  would  import  a  horse  subject 
to  such  a  lengthened  liability.  The  ordinance  is 
profitable  to  the  farmers,  as  they  will  now  enjoy 
a  monopoly,  and  the  price  of  horses  will  rise 
considerably.  We  wonder  if  this  ordinance  is 
fimnded  on  tiie  ftunons  passage  In  the  *'  Bights  of 
OttUc,"  pubUsbed  In  twenty  volames  Iblio,  which 
induced  Lord  Snaffie  to  learn  to  read,  in  order 
tiiat  he  might  be  able  to  peruse  it. 

Mr.  Cut4,  Jurat,  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  harbour,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  treasurer 
to  the  States,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tois  oflice  is 
usually  held  by  the  Jurats  in  rotation. 

The  king's  weight  was  let  to  Mr.  Augustus 
Gonirfllot,  a  Frenchman,  for  jffisi,  for  one  year, 
he  being  the  highest  bidder  j  but  Mr.  John  Coch- 
rane,  as  the  next  highest  bidder,  presented  a 
remonstrance  against  GoupiIlot,<afllrming  tiiat, 
as  a  foreigner,  he  was  diB<[uaUfled  from  holding 
any  oflice  of  trust  under  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  question  will  be  decided  by  the  court 

F.  B.  Tapper,  Esq.,  constable  of  St.  Peter's  Port, 
presented  a  complaint.  In  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  town  Doucaine,  against  the  present 
mode  of  paying  fees  to  the  boatmen,  and  recom- 
mended  the  revival  of  the  ordinance  of  the  7th 
April,  1694.     The  court  declined  making  any 


change  in  the  existing  regnlationa.    These  are 
deteued  at  lenglh  In  our  last  nun' 
Memorabilia  of  Guernsey  for  I8S6, 


1  our  last  number  among  the 


Ro»ai  ComtL—The  oonrt  ordered  the  registry  of 
■n  order  in  conadl  to  extendM.Ky«n*s  patent,  pur- 
chased by  the  AnttDry  Rot  Company,  to  this  island. 


In  the  case  of  the  wrocik  of  the  American  vessd 
Ellxa,  the  court  awarded  as  salvage  ^900,  excln- 
sive  of  some  other  expenses  Incurred,  which  are 
to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Le  Merchant,  the  American 
consul. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholas  Barbensoo,  advocate  at 
Aldemey.  was  sworn  Into  the  office  of  attomer- 
general  of  that  Island,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Oandion  to  the  station  of  Judge. 

In  the  case  uf  the  Lively,  a  cutter  of  48  tons  re- 
gister, but  carrying  a  considerably  greater  bar- 
then,  the  court  awarded  salvage  to  the  amount  of 
jes5S,  there  being  twenty-one  sliares.  di\'i(led 
between  eighteen  men  and  three  boats,  being  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  per  share. 

On  the  3d  of  last  October,  the  court  of  Aldemey 
passed  the  following  ordinance:  **At  the  Chief 
Pleas  after  Michaelmas,  hefal  on  the  Sd  of  October, 
1836,  before  0*Hara  Baynes,  Esq.,  acting  Ueotc. 
nant-governor  and  commander-in-chief  In  thi« 
island,  present  Messrs.  Nicholas  Barben8on,Jud;^ 
delegate,  John  Gauvain,  John  RobOUard,  Peter 
Mesny,  and  Lucas  Le  Cooq,  Jurats,  and  ttie  doa- 
zainiers  representing  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"TheStates  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
seventh  article  of  the  regulations  that  pablicans 
are  enjoined  to  observe,  which  article  permits 
them  to  entertain  company,  and  retail  liquors  on 
the  Sunday,  on  Good  Friday,  and  on  Chriittnua 
day,  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  tiie 
great  contempt  of  religion,  transgression  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  scandal  of  orderly  and  well- 
disposed  pcrsoqs ;  considering  that  through  thU 
indulgence  these  days  are  profaned,  and  a  license 
given  to  dissipated  characters  to  drink  and  make 
themselves  merry  during  the  remainder  of  these 
days,  contrary  to  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
to  various  precepts  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures : 

**  The  States,  after  the  reading  and  the  revision 
of  the  said  seventh  article,  and  to  apply  to  it  so 
eflicaclous  remedy,  after  having  heard  thecoDdo- 
slons  of  his  Majesty's  law  ofllcers,  00  amending 
the  said  seventh  article,  have  by  these  presents, 
prohibited,  and  do  prohibit  most  expressly,  ail  pub- 
licans  to'entertain  whomsoever  it  may  be  at  their 
houses  at  any  hour  of  the  days  of  Sunday,  Good 
FHday,  or  Christmas  day,  whether  to  drink,  or  to 
nwke  themselves  merry  (se  divertir)  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty  livres  toumols,  payable,  one- 
third  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  poor,  and  one- 
thirdto the  Informer.  The  publicans  may,  bow. 
ever,  receive  as  formerly,  and  entertain  at  their 
houses,  such  strangers  who  may  land  in  the 
Island  on  those  days.  And  in  such  cases  alone 
shall  the  publicans  be  permitted  to  furnish  drink 
to  those  who  are  eating  their  meals,  and  not 
otherwise.— Extracted  Itom  the  Aldemey  registry, 
and  signed  Ftededck  Williams,  his  M^esty's 
greflier."  • 

Against  this  ordinance,  two  of  the  Aldemey 
publicans  lodged  a  remonstranoe  before  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  by  whom  the  ordinance  was 
sent  back,  in  order  that  the  States  of  Alderney 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Inha- 
bitants of  that  Island.  » 

Keeping  in  view  simply  ttie  legal  questioii,  !lt 
appears  to  us  that  the  authorities  of  Guernsey 
have  completely  overstepped  their  power,  tlie 
ordinance  was  enacted  by  the  States  of  Alderney, 
in  their  legUlaHoe  capacity,  and  the  Royal  Ooort 
of  Guernsey,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  suniends  its 
operation.  Now  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
Guernsey  over  Alderney  la  strictly  confined  to 
sentences  passed  in  the  Judicial  court  of  Aldemey, 
nor  does  It  extend  to  the  acts  of  the  States,  or 
legislative  body.  Here,  then,  the  Royal  Court  of 
Guernsey  have  established  a  precedent  invasire 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Alderney,  and  one  to 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  umely 
submit. 

These  remarks,  It  must  be  evident,  apply  aimplr 
to  the  naked  queation  of  law,  and  though,  in  this 
len^e,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Guernsey  autho- 
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rite  \xn  cficsioaaly  ored  even  In  entertaiiilnff 
arearastnaee  not  propeity  wiChln  their  cognU 
usee,  toi  modi  more  ao  in  havinf  s4)adicated 
ip«  It ;  7et  «e  a^ree  entirely  with  the  majority 
eif  the  nagiflCnites  who  objected  to  make  the 
MMh  teythe  otujectof  peanl  enactments.  It 
nmetiut  many  get  drank  on  Sundays  at  imblic 
kooes.  sad  the  evil  is  to  be  deplored ;  bat  the 
cBTensl  ezelDskMi  of  the  Alderaey  onUnanoe 
wraSd  ptercnt  a  mechanic,  who  baa  been  woiking 
fcrfh  days  in  a  confined  room,  from  taking 
hnMM  recreation  on  the  seTenth  day,  not  being 
■Ueto  tod  ahonse  in  which  he  could  ait  down  to 
Rst  ttd  take  doe  refreshment.  This  is  not  Jos. 
fee  tD  tbc  temperate  and  orderly  poor  man. 

SMaifeg  •f  Si,  Peter-P^ri.—WWti  the  single 
fftecfiiaB  of  nptlams,  as  performed  in  dissenting 
tod  WesisTsn  places  of  woiahim  the  following 
rdms  nay  be  depended  on  as  correct : 

1835.     IBSd. 

Xarrisges. 113       115 

Ba«ii«as sge       S8S 

Dca^. 8i7        930 

$t.  ftUr.Fwt  Stmdmg  Sdk^oL^At  the  annual 
■acting  hdd  of  the  sobscribers  to  this  institation, 
kippcsred  that  the  coat  of  the  bnttding,  which 
■M  erected  in  in7«  for  the  Joint  ose  of  the 
Xatknal  sad  Snnday  Schools,  indnding  the  par- 
ckM  of  the  land,  wma  ^09,303  I7s.  lOd.  The  debt 
It  prewnt  rrwainlng  UMmntB  to  4^1,017  7b.  7d. 

Tmpenmee  Sec<eMe«.— llkeae  estahUsbments 
CR  nfUif  progressing  with  the  most  maifced 
taccess.  Darincrtiie  present  month,  fifty-six  per- 
awksTerenooaeed  Tinoos  and  spiiitaoasUquois. 


mie  best  criterion,  however,  of  the  praetioal  eflbets 
of  this  society  will  be  the  next  returns  of  the 
Imp6t,  which  ought  to  have  diminished  in  iiro- 
portion  to  the  increase  of  water  drinkers. 

q0Mal  App9i$UtMtUa,-'UT.  John  Vldamoar, 
whose  services  have  Justly  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  public,  was  re-elected  trea* 
surer  of  the  hospital ;  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Belmont, 
vice-treasarer,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Burley,  John 
Jones,  and  John  Le  Kormand,  were  appointed 
directors. 

Jfitevf/oiMeitf.— Guernsey  has  been  visited  by  a 
severe  attack  of  influenca,  but  though  it  has 
aflbcted  some  member  of  almost  every  flunily,  it 
has  not  been  attended  with  fhtal  consequences, 
the  epidemic  being  mild  in  character.-^The  rec- 
torship  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Rev.  Bdward  Monrant,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ouille.  brother  to  our 
respected  lieutenant-baiUir.— The  first  price  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  held  in  Somerset  House, 
London,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  Gowper, 
of  this  island.— Mr.  Churchill,  surgeon  to  the  town 
hospital,  performed  the  operation  of  couching  on 
wa  aged  woman  with  success.' 

JfarrM.— On  the  0th  instant,  at  St.  Martin's 
church,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Carey,  Thomas  Uhou, 
.,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  Tliamas 


.—On  the  6th  instant,  BllzabeCh,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  8averyBro6k,  Esq.,  and  niece 
to  our  worthy  bailiff,  aged  38,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  cold,  deeply  regretted  by  her  relatives 
andfirlends. 


JERSEY. 
Tas  qiift  of  party,  which  rages  with  unmitigated 
tvY  between  the  Roee  and  Laurel  factions  in  the 
i^ud  of  Jersey,  has  exhibited  itaelf  during  the 
Jut  guothonqdeations  of  rital  importance  to  the 
pofitical  Interests  of  the  community  j  and  as  it  is 
tapoKible  that  any  decision  of  their  Royal  Court, 
or  cf  tbeh  Statea,  can  be  satisfactory  to  both  the 
cQslictiag  powers,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
thdr  (&|ntes  can  only  be  termlDated  by  the  final 
«entcnce  of  the  Jadlda]  committee  of  the  House 
ofLoids.  In  reference  to  political  feeling,  Ouem- 
Kf  and  Jersey  are  the  very  antipodes  of  each 
«dKr;  in  the  former,  all  is  apathy  and  indiffer- 
eaee ;  la  the  latter,  ^e  slightest  spark  Is  InstanUy 
UBfltdiatoaflame.  In  Ouemsey,  the  bailiff  and 
joats  exercise  a  Jurisdiction,  which  we  will  not 
ton  "despotic^**  for  ttie  word  is  harsh  and  un- 
FshtaMe ;  bat  truth  compels  us  to  declare,  that 
■0  boiy  of  men  in  Europe  wield  an  authority  so 
extraaiva  and  so  uncontrolled.  As  legialators, 
tbey  nnke  laws ;  as  Judges,  they  Interpret  those 
^rrj  kws;  in  tbeUr  executive  cupaucity,  they  cause 
dMu  to  beJenforoed.  They  fiuther  exercise  an 
•daJotitralMse  power;  they  raise  money  by  lot* 
toicB,  and  expend  It  as  they  please ;  the  public 
raadsare  under  their  anrveillaoce}  the  marketa 
adoowledgetjicir superintendence;  ttiey  receive 
the  reoti  of  hooscs,  built  with  the  money  voted 
br  the  States ;  from  their  body  are  drafted  mem- 
ben  of  ahaost  ail  the  committees ;  in  fiact,  you 
BaT  tarn  aboot,  and  twist  about  with  the  loco- 
BKMiTe'agiUty  of  Jim  Orow,  yet  to  wludever  point 
yen.  look,  Qicre  will  you  see  the  Royal  Court, 
Bther  laiegrally  or  fractionally,  for  verily  it  is 
EMltifona  and  aWqnitous.  The  people  of  Guem- 
KT,  kowevcr,  are  quite  content  with  this  system, 
aatf  sAdrs  proceed  in  dull  and  lifeless  monotony. 
Bat  theaeeae  in  Jersey  is  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tioa-  Here  is  diqiiayed  on  a  miniature  scale,  but 
«ttk  a  corresponding  energy,  that  colUslou  of 
pities  wUdi  agitates  the  mother'  country.  In- 
««c4.  this  ^irtt  is  carried  to  an  extent  scarcely 
CMedvable,  and  we  almost  fear  lest  our  English 
leaden,  who  have  not  resided  in  that  island, 
^oaM  soapect  us  of  exaggeration  in  stating,  that 
oe  lose  and  Laurel  never  meet  at  the  same  pri- 
y*  dlBBciB  or  balls,  and  that  the  Judges  most 
freq:acBay  dedde  esses,  not  according  to  evidence. 


but  according  to  the  political  tenets  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant. 

Two  petitions  are  now  pending  before  his  Ma- 
jesty in  council.  The  first  to  which  we  shall 
allude,  prays  for  a  reform  in  the  States  and  the 
Royal  Court  It  ia  an  able  document  the  sub. 
stance  of  which  Is  to  the  following  effect.  The 
petitioners  complain  that  public  aflUrs  are  still 
regulated  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  con- 
stitution  granted  by  King  John,  which  is  totally 
unsuited  to  the  present  wealth.  Intelligence,  and 
wants  of  the  community,  lliey  lament  the  inefll- 
cient  mode  in  which  Justice  is  administered,  and 
pray  for  a  well  digested  code  of  laws.  They 
denounce  the  union  in  the  same  hands  of  Judidiu 
and  legislative  power,  and  complain  that  the 
magistrates  are  not  qualified  by  education  to  sit 
on  the  bench,  more  particularly  as  there  is  no 
written  law  to  guide  their  Judgments.  They  pray 
for  trial  by  Jury  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  criminal, 
cases.  They  urge  as  a  grievance  the  monopoly 
of  the  bar,  there  being  only  six  advocates  or 
barristers  allowed,  with  the  two  crown  lawyers, 
"out  of  whom,"  the  petition  says,  *'only  three, 
for  a  long  period,  have  been  in  practice,  the  other 
three  holding  their  appointments  without  ever 
attending  the  court,"  In  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  States,  the  petitioners  complain 
that  the  magistrates  or  Jurats,  being  elected  for 
life,  are  freed  from  all  legislative  responsibility  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  rectors,  holding  their 
seats  and  votes,  virtuU  off!eii,  have  no  sympathies 
with  the  public,  as  their  representatives.  They 
proceed  to  state  that,  as  the  Jurats  and  rectors 
are  thus  without  any  efficient  check,  the  only  real 
representatives  of  the  people  are  the  constables, 
and  they  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  the  right 
of  electing  these  officers  Is  distributed.  For  exam- 
ple ;  the  parish  of  St.  Helier*8,  which  contains 
nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
island,  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  commercial 
interests,  has  no  more  privilege  in  being  re|«e. 
sented  than  the  least  populous,  and  the  least 
wealthy  parish.  In  the  country. 

The  second  petition,  now  pending  before  his 
MiO^^  In  council,  relates  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  history  of  this  aflhir  may  be  summed  up  In 
few  words.    By  the  constitution  of  King  John, 
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anil  bf  aereral  oniefs  tn  ooandl  pMMd  on  the  Anom  tb^  poekets,  aod  then  buUsh  them  from 

iQth  May,  1S71.  of  the  gth  Jaly,  1735,  of  98th  their  native  spot,  because  they  cannot  And  bwl. 

March,  1774,  of  15th  July,  1818,  and  16th  Jvilj,  How  are  the  dergy  to  reform  the  ignorant  auad 

1835,  and  by  ancient  usage,  the  right  of  Toting  at  the  wicked,  if  the  civil  authorities  drive  a  traffic 

the  election  of  jurats,  constables,  and  centeniers,  in  speculations,  which  produce  habits  of  careleta- 

has  been  vested  in  all  persons  posses^g  two  ness,  extravagance,  and  vice,  and  enniliilat4»  all 


quarters  of  wheat  rent,  or  j^iO.  On  the  96th 
December,  1835,  the  States  pawed  an  act  proposing 
to  his  Midesty  to  rescind  articles  9  and  4  of  the 
law  sanctioned  on  the  l5Ui  of  July,  1835.  The 
effect  of  this  change  was  to  raise  the  elective 
quaUlication  to  six  qiuurters,  or  j^l90.  The  pre- 
sent dispute,  therefore,  is  between  those  who 
insist  OB  the  continuance  of  the  old  rate,  and 
those  who  desire  to  establish  the  new  rate.  Mr. 
Perrot,  the  liberal,  intelligent,  and  hideftitigable 
constable  of  St.  Heller's,  is  now  In  London  to  , 

present  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  signed    infant  undertaking^  and  his  example 


prudence,  economy,  and  moral  restraint  ? 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  amidst  the  Car 
extended  commercial  transactions  of  Jeraey,  the 
love  of  the  arts  and  sciences  la  warmly  cherished. 
A  museum  has  recently  been  established  wilder 
such  favourable  auspices,  as  augur  the  beat  for  its 
permanent  prosperitv.  The  first  contributioiui, 
being  Egjrptian  antiquities,  were  formerly^  the 
property  of  Mr.  Qosset,  who  collected  them  wrhcn 
visiting  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor has  lent  his  patronage  to  the 
infant  undertaking^  and  his  example  lias  been 
by  three  Uiousand  six  hundred  persons,  (an  enor-  followed  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
mous  number  in  so  small  a  community,)  in  favor  influential  of  the  inhabitants.  We  wish  the  ini&ti. 
of  adhering  to  the  old  qualiflcation,  and  we  tntion  every  possible  success,  not  simply  aa  a 
heartilv  wish  him  complete  success  in  hia  truly  scientific  and  literary  establishment,  but  because 
patriotic  mission.  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  a  secondary  aid  to  the 

We  noticed  in  our  last  the  application  made  to  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  nothing  is  more 
Judgtte  De  Carteret,  Benest,  and  J)*Auvergne  to  serviceable  than  those  objects  of  art  and  science 
resign,  in  ooneequence  of  their  age  and  infinnity.  which  detach  the  thoughts  from  low  and  gro^^d- 
Wo  have  found  a  precedent  on  this  subject,  and  ling  pursuits,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  the  aober 
though  it  immediately  applies  to  Guernsey,  yet,  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the 
as  it  may  be  interesting  and  serviceable  to  the  more  prominent  mechapical  inventions  of  raan. 
Jersey  politicians,  we  print  it.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  of  this  island,  so  eminently 

On  the  9Sfth  of  August,  1655,  it  was  ordered  by  distinguished  for  his  scientific  researches  in  ajsri- 
parliament,  that  the  Jurats  of  the  island  of  Guem.  culture,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  firom  the  Cen- 
sey,  being  twelve  in  number,  do  by  turn  exercise  tral  Agricultural  Society  of  London,  he  having 
the  place  and  office  of  bailiff  of  that  island,  and  dedicated  to  them  a  work,  now  on  tiie  eve  ^ 
that  each  of  them  in  his  course  do  hold  the  said   publication,  "  On  the  Varieties,  Propertiea,   and 

Classification  of  Wheat"  When  the  work  is 
printed,  we  shall  give  it  an  early  review,  as  con- 
nected with  the  articles  on  the  **  Agricnltnre  of 
Guernsey,**  published  In  the  third  and  fourth 
niunbers  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  article  on  the 
"Commerce  of  Jersey,"  which  appears  in  this 
present  number. 

An  order  in  council  was  received  by  Sir  John 
De  Veulle,  bailiff,  ordering  the  registration  of 
Mr.  Kyan*s  patent  for  the  preservation  of  vessels 
trova  dry  rot. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  who  was  condemned  by  the 
Royal  Court  of  Jersey  for  having  defranded  the 


ottce  for  the  term  of  one  month,  and  no  longer. 
And  the  present  bailiff.  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  Esq., 
do  begin  the  first  mouth,  to  commence  on  Uie  ist 
of  October  next,  and,  after  that,  the  Jurats  do  take 
their  turn  according  to  their  seniorities.  And  as 
there  are  five  of  the  present  Jurats  of  the  said 
island  who,  by  reason  of  their  great  age  and 
infinnity  of  body,  are  disabled  from  serving  in 
their  place,  viz.  Messrs.  Guille,  Blondel,  Brehaut, 
Thomas  Carey,  and  James  Brehaut,  it  is  also 
ordered  by  the  parliament  that  the  said  indivi. 
duals  be  dispensed  with  from  being  anv  longer 

Jurats,  in  respect  to  their  great  age  And  infirmity  _  ^ 

of  body.   And  the  States  of  the  Island  are  required    revenue,  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  his  Majes- 
I  to  the  election  of  five  other  persons  in    ty's  commissioners  of  customs,  who  found,  aft^cr 


to  proceed 
their  stead, 
parliament. 


Signed,  Henry  Scobell,   derk  of 


the  strictest  investigation,  that  his  commercial 
transactions  were  without  a  blemish.  How  mat- 
ters are  to  be  arranged  with  Mr.  NicoUe,  Jun., 
ex-receiver  of  the  Impdt,  whom  the  same  J^st 
and  clear  -  tighted  tribunal  sentenced  to  pay 
j^l,l76  19s.  Md.,  the  assumed  amount  of  Mr. 
Whitlield*8  defalcations,  time  wQl  show ;  but  the 
fact  itself  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
forming the  construction  of  the  Royal  Court. 

Notices  of  Official  AppomtmeniM.^Mr.  John 
Chevalier  was  elected  centenier  in  tne  parish  of 
St.  Helier*s,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ching,  who  hatd 
retired  from  that  office.  Mr.  Chevalier  had  207 
votes;  his  opponent,  Mr.  Charies  Blsson,  had 
only  (J  votes.  Majority,  201  votes.— At  a  pariali 
meeting  held  at  the  Militia  Arsenal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Huard  was  named  inspector  of  the  roads,  for  tbe 
Mont  Cbchon  Vingtaine.  Mr.  Letot  was  elected 
to  the  oflHce  of  military  vingtenier,  (the  olBoer 
who  receives  the  fines  for  absentees,)  by  a  roajortrv 
of  7  votes,  the  numbers  being  19  to  5.  His  oppo. 
nent,  Mr.  Prawl,  was  objected  to  by  Colonel  L.« 
Breton,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

Jftfce/ZaiMMM.— Two  plans  were  presented  to 
the  committee  of  harbours,  one  by  Mr.  Francis 
Le  Sueur,  the  other  by  Mr.  Ellas  Le  Groa,  for  U&e 
enlargement  and  deepening  of  die  harbour.  Ttk^y 


We  have  pleasure  in  noticing  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Jersey,  a 
striking  proof  which  Is  shown  in  the  trade  of  cod- 
fish. From  the  99th  of  June  to  the  loth  of 
December,  1896,  thirtv^two  vessels  from  the  port 
of  Bt.  Heliei's,  of  various  tonnage,  were  engaged 
In  this  traillc,  their  united  cargoes  amounting  to 
65,000  quintals.  This  fish  is  principally  exported 
to  ttie  Brazils.  The  following  statement  shews 
an  increase  in  1836  over  1835  of  7$V^  quintals : 

Years.  Tubs.  QuinUls. 

1835 14,346,  equal  to  16,895 

,  amJl  /  10»668,  old  fish  \  M  AA* 

»»• {10,051, new,,  /»'<^ 

So  brisk  is  this  single  department  of  the  Jersey 
trade,  that  die  sum  of  iM,943  l>s.  has  been  paid 
to  different  coopers  for  making  the  tubs,  and 
packing  and  pressing  the  fish  into  them.  The 
price  pidd  for  each  tub,  when  ready  to  be  taken 
on  board,  is  3s.  sd.  80  great  is  the  demand  that 
Mr.  Elias  De  Ste.  Croix,  a  spirited  cooper,  is  about 
to  manufisctttre  them  by  a  steam  engine. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  States  of  Jersey 
hare  resolved  on  the  revival  of  lotteries, — a  hate- 

fbl,  peculating,  and  dishonest  mode  of  raising  ,  _  

revenue.  It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  witness  the  were  left  for  the  iniqiection  of  the  committee.— 1. 
Judges  of  the  land  encouraging  public  gaming,  Mr.  GeorgeDcslandes  launched  a  brig  of  160  toi^s. 
which  saps  every  principle  of  morality,  and  repn.  —The  hospital  committee  decided  that  the  dir^e. 
mandlng  criminals  at  die  bar  for  not  pracdsing  tor  of  that  asylum  should  no  longer  have  t&ii% 
virtue.    They  filch  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor    fhmily  to  reside  with  him  in  that  buuding. 
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RISE  AND   PROGRESS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEM- 
BLIES IN  FRANCE. 


Ukdsk  Ae  first  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  legislative  assemblies 
were  held  anniiallj ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  principle  of  their  organiza- 
tion,  and  whatever  intervals  occurred  between  those  meetings,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  internal  rebellions  or  foreign  wars,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  reigning  sovereigns,  or  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  who  ruled  in 
tlieir  name.  A  legislative  council  was  held  at  Paris  in  615,  under 
Qotaire  the  Second,  in  which  the  temporal  barons  sat  with  the  bishops, 
and  in  this  mixed  assembly,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  affidrs  were  dis- 
codBed.  At  this  time,  a  diocese  corresponded  with  a  modem  department, 
and  the  bishops  discharged,  in  many  respects,  the  same  duties  which 
are  now  performed  by  the  prefects.  Subsequently,  several  dioceses 
were  oonsolidated  into  one  single  province ;  and  the  duke  or  earl,  who 
commanded  oyer  this  united  district  and  the  towns  it  contained,  exer^ 
cised  an  authority  analogous  to  that  now  confided  to  the  military 
commandants. 

These  councib  continued,  during  several  centuries,  to  be  the  sole 
national  assemblies  of  France ;  in  them  were  framed  the  capitularies 
which  bad  the  force  of  law,  whether  for  a  specific  province,  or  for  the 
wb«rie  kingdom.  The  same  form  of  legislature  and  popular  repre- 
eentadon  was  adopted,  at  this  period,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  the  Peninsula.  At  the  councU  of  Valence,  for  instance,  held  in  890^ 
Louis,  son  of  Boson,  was  elected  king  of  Aries,  and  the  principal  reason 
assigned  was,  that  he  descended  from  the  imperial  family.  The  king- 
dom of  Aries,  (as  were  all  the  other  petty  states  which  were  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,)  was  elective  and  hereditary ;  elective, 
because  the  kings  could  only  ascend  the  throne  through  the  choice  of 
the  national  representatives ;  hereditary,  because  the  electors  always 
chose  a  member  of  the  reigning  family, 
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Charles  Martel  had  to  fight  for  the  independence  <tf  the  nation. 
Attacked  on  all  sides,  he  marched  alternately  against  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Neustrians,  and  then  hastened  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Moors,  who,  rushing  firom  the  extremity  of  Spain,  had.  already  ap* 
proached  Tours.  He  defeated  them  all,  slew  their  chiefs,  and  liberated 
the  country :  but  he  forgot  the  privileges  of  the  people.  He  wished  to 
do  good  without  consulting  the  nation,  and,  like  all  military  conquer- 
ors, he  respected  no  argument  but  the  sword.  He  saved  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  but  fettered  it  with  his  own  chain ;  for 
he  could  not  reconcile  victory  with  liberty. 

The  clergy  then  possessed  the  vast  bulk  of  the  national  wealth. 
Charles  Martel  seized  it  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  expeditions,  and  he 
did  BO  with  impunity,  a  fact  which  proves  that,  in  an  age  called  bar- 
barous, fanaticism  was  not  so  dominant  as  might  be  expected,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  usurpers  of  the  public  property  found  neither  defenders 
nor  avengers  among  their  vassals  and  serfs. 

Charles  Martel  diedf  Pepin  succeeded  him;  the  clergy  obtained 
redress.  Now  less  restrained  and  less  fearful,  they  protested  against 
the  violation  of  the  ancient  forms  of  government,— *- complained  of  the 
abolition -of  the  councils  and  the  ^'  Champ$deMaiy"*  by  the  conqueror 
ai  the  Saiacens,^— and  obtained  from  the  new  monarch,  who  was  inte- 
rested in  managing  them,  the  re-<e8tablishment  of  the  natioaal  assem- 
blies, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Parliaments. 

These  assemblies  were  not  held  in  any  fixed  place.  The  sovereign 
convoked  them  either  at  the  spot  in  which  he  resided,  or  at  which  some 
imp<Mtant  dispute  was  to  be  settled.  In  the  beginning,  they  were  very 
tumultuous ;  the  members  were  armed,  and  blood  was  frequently  shed, 
where  quiet  argument  was  disregarded.  But  under  Pepin,  these  assem- 
blies, being  one  half  composed  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  other  half 
of  old  warriors  who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  more  peaceable  in  their  conduct,  and  more  calm  in  their  deliber- 
atkHttk 

Too  much  business  devolving  on  the  spring  meeting,  aaoth^  was 
held  at  the  commeBcemeat  of  antumn.  When  the  king  did  not  piessde 
in  person,  the  mayor  of  the  palace  superintended  the  debates.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  was  read  and  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
when  it  was  duly  sanctioned,  it  became  law.  Different  articles  were 
thus  successively  proposed,  and  those  that  were  adopted  were  finallj 
registered  in  the  number  of  the  capitttlarie8.t 


•  These  eiiemliHes  were  called  **  Champ$  dB  Moi,**  and  «  Cftomiw  ilt  jr4ir#,'* 
aceording  to  the  month  in  which  thcf  met. 

t  When  the  people  disapproved  of  the  measuree  proposed,  they  k^t  a  profound 
sQenoe ;  when  they  assented,  they  showed  their  aEpprobattoa.  lb  tlds  last  mode 
of  expressing  their  sentiments,  the  old  laws  applied  the  word  '*  aanodiation/* 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  ''  owiaio,"  to  assent,  or  nod. 
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The  pttrlianente  wete  ambulatorj^  following  the  king  in  his  joumeys 
And  campugne,  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  second  race ;  but  Louis 
the  Tomg  beggn  the  pnustice  of  eonvening  them  under  a  covered  build* 
ingy  inetaad  ^  in  the  open  air,  and  most  frequ^tly  at  Paris.  Louis  the 
Ninth,  the  French  liforcue  Aureliufl,  gave  up  his  own  palace  to  the 
wproaentatiTeB  of  the  nati(m,  one  of  the  salons  of  which  is  still  called 
the  '^  Hall  of  St.  Louis."  The  great  chronicle  says  that  this  king,  in 
1^40^  oiMffmbled  the  peers,  prelates,  barons,  and  deputies  o^ritubstantial 
towns,  Xo  adTise  on  the  best  means  of  subduing  Hugh  of  liusignan,  who 
lefbsed  to  pay  homage  to  the  crown.  This  assembly  was  the  first  in 
vfaicb  tke  tier9  Hat  had  a  seat,  diough  it  is  generally  thought  that  their 
first  ai^eanuice  does  not  date  before  ISOl. 

Philip  the  Fourth,  sunuuoed  the  Qands<w»e,  published  an  ordinance 
calling  on  the  parliament  to  assemble,  according  to  custom*  twice  in 
every  year,  and  commanding  them  no  longer  to  quit  the  capital ;  but 
he  did  not  confide  to  them  the  a&irs  of  general  administration.  By 
ftvooring  each  of  the  thiee  constituent  members  in  turn,  he  curbed  and 
iwllififld  the  privileges  of  the  united  body,  which  dwindled  down  into  a 
superior  ooort  of  justice,  but  still  only  empowered  to  adjudicate  on 
private  canaes ;  while  political  interests  and  matters  of  serious  magni* 
tade  wete  exclusively  confided  to  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders,  to 
vit,  the  dergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  who,  bom  finmi  the  ashes 
of  the  Champ  da  Mahtaok  the  name  of  ^'EtaU  OMram^'*  or  ^'Stat^s 
GeneraL'' 

So  long  aa  there  were  only  two  classes  in  France,  the  hrdi^  posaessr 
ing  fte&y  and  abne  entitled  to  bear  arms,  and  the  s«r/f  ,  who  lived  and 
died  unknown,  the  ^<  Champa  de  Mai^'  could  not,  with  any  proj^ety, 
have  been  designated  the  *^  AssembUe  Natianakj**  since  the  mechanics 
and  the  tradesmen,  who  form  the  largest  and  the  most  productive  class 
in  every  nation,  were  not  included  among  the  members  of  those  furimir 
tive  oonncils.  It  was  not  before  their  value  was  g^gterally  appreciated, 
and  that  they  themselves,  emerging  from  a  state  of  stupor,  began  to 
daim  and  eomnmad  respect ;  it  was  not  before  the  kings,  in  order  to 
taaoe  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  nobility,  had  enfranchised  that 
class,  called  *^les  mains  mortableSf^*  and  encouraged  the  institu* 
tion  of  guilds  and  municipal  corporations,  that  the  States  OenereUp 
truly  and  correctly  so  termed,  were  known,  formed  pf  the  three  sec* 
tioBs  of  the  inhabitants  who  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  defence  of 
the  empire. 

The  States  of  1901  were  held  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
Three  causes  led  to  their  convocation ;  the  first  was  the  war  in  Flanders, 

*  TIbe  expression  "  le$  mams  mortables^*  denoted  that  class  who  lived  in  aervi^ 
tade :  they  oould  not  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  transfer  their  property,  which, 
for  this  reeson,  was  said  to  he  in  a  dead  hand* 
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to  prosecute  which,  money  was  required;*  the  second  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  regulating  the  currency,  of  which  the  value  had  been 
changed ;  f  the  third  was  on  account  of  the  excommunication  fulminated 
by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  insisted  that  the  temporalitiefl  of  the 
kingdom  were  subject  to  his  supervision,  t  A  spirited  protest  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  **  tiers  itat^*  to  this  assembly,  by  whom, 
however,  matters  were  allowed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  soveifbign,  and  the  supplies  were  granted  to  march  against  the 
Flemings,  who  were  reduced  into  submission. 

In  1803,  the  States  General  were  again  convened  to  terminate  the 
dispute  between  the  king  and  his  holiness.  Clement  the  Fifth,  who 
had  transferr^  the  Papal  See  to  Avignon,  declared,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  French  monarch,  whose  protection  he  inToked, 
that  the  Bull  Una  Sanctum,  which  Boniface  the  Eighth  had  fulminated 
against  Philip  the  Handsome,  in  no  respect  infringed  on  the  libertieB  of 
the  kingdom.    It  was  this  pope  who  abolished  the  order  of  the  Templars. 

In  1806,  a  new  convocation  of  the  States  General  was  held.  It  met 
in  the  town  of  Tours.  The  records  of  this  meeting  show  that  the 
^^  tiers  4tat**  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

In  1814,  war  with  Flanders  was  rekindled,  and  the  funds  raised 
from  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Templars,  who  were  burned  alive, 
being  exhausted,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  fresh  subsidies  from  the 
three  legislative  orders.  The  sittings  were  held^inthe  area  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Paris,  and  it  was  deputed  to  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  to 
explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  royal  wants.  He  then  little  thought 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Stephen  Barbetto  promised  aid  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he  represented,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  towns  followed  his  example. 

In  1817,  a  question  arose  which  had  not  been  mooted  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  monarchy.  During  more  than  eight  centuries,  the 
crown,  with  only  three  exceptions,  which  have  been  scarcely  noticed  by 
annalists  and  historians,^  had  always  passed,  uninterruptedly,  from 
male  to  male,  and  it  had  never  been  solenmly  decided  whether  females 
were  entitled  to  the  royal  succession.    The  salie  lawj  which  had  ob- 

*  This  war  was  waged  against  Guy,  Earl  of  Bourbon  Dampierre,  who  wished  to 
declare  himself  an  independent  prince. 

t  A  livre  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  worth  three  livres  of  the  fbnrteenth  cen- 
tury, whioh  depreciation  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  plunged  the  people 
in  distress. 

t  The  Pope  added  that  the  presentation  to  benefices  belonged  to  him,  and  that 
that  branch  of  the  royal  prerogatlTe  called  the  *^  regale,'*  was  an  usurpation. 
John  D'Oflsa,  who  afterwards  beoune  Pope  under  the  name  of  John  the  Twen^- 
8econd,  renewed  this  pretension.  The  "regale*'  was  the  right  clidmed  by  the 
king  of  receiying  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics. 

§  In  the  years  657,  566,  and  878. 
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teined  among  the  primitiTe  Francs,  a  law  nnoertain  and  ohscofe  on 
mnj  pcMDtB,  was  precise  on  this  head,  and  tradition,  as  well  as  public 
opinicxn,  fiurCified  its  authority.  The  companions  of  Clevis,  joint  con- 
qscfftors  with  himself,  havii^  seized  upon  all  the  most  considerable  fiefs, 
admitted  none  to  possess  them  by  inheritance  but  males,  whom  akme 
tliey  deemed  aUe  to  defend  them.  Thieir  kings,  who,  in  the  origin, 
vers  merely  military  commanders-in-chief,  and  supreme  owners  of  the 
principal  baronies,  adopted  similar  sentiments,  springing  out  of  similar 
motires.  This  exclusion  of  females  from  all  participation  in  royalty 
had  been  recognized  at  the  death  of  Louis  Le  Hutin,  and  it  did  not 
MOB  that  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Long  would  have  been  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  But  the  nobility  wished  to  enlarge  their  privileges ; 
Ckries,  Count  de  la  Marche  and  uterine  brother  of  Philip,  seconded 
hy  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  insisted  on  returning  to  die  old  form 
of  elective  monarchy,  and  protested  against  the  coronation  which  was 
^Hmt  to  be  performed  at  Rheims.  Nevertheless,  the  ceremony  took 
l^aee,  but  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  locked,  and  the  interior 
guarded  by  aoldiers. 

Philip,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  oonvened  an  assembly  of  the  nobility, 
pidatesy  and  burgesses  in  the  capital,  who  recognized  him  as  king,  and 
formally  declared  that  to  the  kingdom  of  France  no  female  couldeue* 
ceed.  This  is  the  most  sdemn  law  that  exists  on  the  subject,  though 
periiaps  not  the  most  reasonable,  for  the  thrones  of  Europe  have  seen 
queens  and  empresses  who,  in  wisdom  and  popularity,  have  equalled 
the  most  eminent  kings.  However  this  may  be,  at  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion, an  enormous  tax  being  voted  to  purchase  from  the  lords  of  fief» 
the  right  they  claimed  of  coining  money,  and  there  being  many  diffi.-- 
rallies  attendant  on  its  collection,  Philip  the  Long  was  compelled  to 
nraimon  the  States  General  to  obtain  their  sanction  to  this  assessDEient«. 

Bat  the  occasion  on  which  this  national  assembly  most  eonsfttcuously 
displayed  its  power  and  usefulness,  was  at  the  death  of  Charka  the 
Handsome,  who,  dying  without  any  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  put  into 
competition  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  princes  of  France  and  the 
princes  of  England.  As  this  is  a  most  interesting  point  in  history,,  we 
must  be  excused  dweUing  on  it  at  some  length. 

The  widow  of  the  deceased  King,  Charles  the  Handsome,  was  preg- 
nant. Had  she  been  delivered  of  a  son,  the  succession  in  the  male  line 
would  have  been  assured,  but  she  brought  forth  a  prinoess,  in  conse^ 
qoence  o£  which  Edward  the  Third,  kii^  of  England,  who  was  the  soik 
of  Isabdfa,  herself  a  dau^ter  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  attempted,  in 
the  right  of  his  mother,  to  seize  the  crown.  He  lavished  gold  and 
promises  to  obtain  his  end.  He  gained  over  to  his  party  the  nobles  and 
the  bishops,  but  he  found  the  mass  of  the  people  hostile  to  his  cktimS), 
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sttd  incomiptible  by  his  bribes.  Philip  of  Valois,  whom  the  late  king 
bad  appointed  regent^  assembled  the  States  Geneml,  sabmitted  this 
inqiortaiit  question  to  their  wisdom,  and  was  himself  imrnediatdj  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power,  in  trust  to  exercise  the  same  ftitlifally 
aceording  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  Robert  of  Artois,  who  after- 
wards abandoned  his  canse,  served  him  at  this  jmiotu«  with  led,  and, 
displaying  a  patriotism  which  he  afterwards  belied,  he  repnbsd  with 
courage  and  doqnence  the  specious  arguments,  the  winning  flatteriea, 
and  stem  threats  of  the  ambitious  son  of  Isabella* 

War  broke  out  between  the  two  nations ;  but  the  war  was  national 
for  France,  for  it  involved  the  support  of  a  monarch  whom  the  princi- 
pal citizens  had  elected  and  crowned.  It  was,  however,  most  disas- 
trous :  indeed  every  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois  was  fiital  to  France ; 
BO  true  it  is  that  good  f&rtune  does  not  wait  on  justieey  and  Aat  there 
are  times  when  the  best  matured  plans  are  followed  by  the  most 
ruinous  results. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  arrest  the  victorious  career  of 
Edward,  and  repair  the  disasters  caused  by  the  battle  of  Crecy,  it 
became  necessary  to  levy  contributions  under  the  sanction  of  the  States 
General.  Then  was  first  introduced  the  tax  upon  salt,  so  onerous  to  the 
poor.*  The  collection  of  it  was  confided  to  the  Lombards.  They  soon 
cMriched  themselves  by  ^eir  exactions,  but  were  quickly  despoiled  of 
iheir  unjustly  acquired  gains.  As  they  had  jevied  the  rate  without 
mercy,  so  were  they  mulcted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  fairness,  and 
die  king,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  banished  the  Italian  financiers, 
confiscating  to  his  own  use  the  large  advances  they  had  made  to  the 
treasury. 

In  I9S0,  soon  after  his  coronation,  King  John  convened  the  States 
General,  and  demanded  firom  them  fifty  thousand  fiorins.  In  1855,  he 
again  assembled  them,  and  solicited  further  sums,  which  were  raised 
under  the  superintendence  of  three  deputies  of  each  order.  In  1856, 
was  created  the  capitaH&n  tax,  or  personal  contribution,  by  the  States 
assembled  at  the  Chdiemi  de  RmelUj  near  Malmaison. 

King  John  had  the  reputatiou  of  being  a  skilful  warrior,  but  he 
merely  possessed  personal  courage^  which  he  carried  to  the  verge  of 
rashness.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers. Hid  son  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  Fifth,  assembled  the 
States  to  ccmcert  measures  for  breaking  the  ohains  of  his  father.  For 
this  purpose  funds  were  required,  and  they  were  easily  obtained. 
Several  towns,  and  tAWe  in  an  eminent  degree,  displayed  an  enthusiastic 
generosity.    1%e  English  demanded  and  received  six  hundred  thousand 

*  The  Parisians,  who  langh  and  Joke  on  the  most  serious  snltfects,  called  PhQip, 
in  aUusion  to  this  impost,  the  author  of  the  taUc  law. 
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gslden  floriiiB^  as  the  ranaom  of  the  captive  king.  But  the  repreeeata* 
tme  at  the  nation,  after  having  thus  raiied  this  heavy  suiUy  insisted 
fini,  that  the  Danphiny  as  r^eat,  should  foria  a  counoil  of  ministers 
appoirted  by  tbeflftselves;  secondly,  that  the  standard  of  money  should 
be  fixed  ;.  and  thirdly,  that  a  judicial  enquiry  should  take  place  into 
the  coadflct  of  the  government  contractors,  who  at  this  time  lived  in  the 
BGSt  asteatatioas  Itizury,  insulting,  by  the  contrast,  the  misery  of  the 
people.  These  conditions  show  that  the  monarchy  of  France  was  not 
then  ahflcdute  and  unlimited. 

An  advocate,  Jean  de  Saint  Onde^  was  appointed  receiver  general  of 
the  subsidies  to  be  raised  for  the  ransom  of  the  king,  and  the  province 
«f  lAagnedoc  made  the  following  curious  regulation :  ^^  Until  the  king 
be  set  at  liberty,  neither  men  nor  women  shall  wear  gold  or  silver  oroa- 
■enlB,  peark,  furs,  or  embroidered  dresses;  nor  shall  any  one  use  at 
table  alver  plate^  or  wear  coloured  clothes ;  no  fiddlers  shall  play,  and 
n>  mountebanks  exhibit  their  tricks.* 

In  1357,  the  States  (General  were  again  assembled.  The  province  of 
Auveigne  aent  five  deputies  >  one  for  the  clergy,  one  for  t£e  nobility, 
aad  three  fi»r  the  commons,  or  tiers  Hat.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
piOTiiioee  sent  deputies  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  following  year 
the  deputies  of  die  three  orders  were  again  convened  at  Gompiegne, 
bai  few  attended,  excusing  theuoselvea  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  fear  of  being  made  prisoners  by  the  differ* 
ent  partiea  of  English,  who  were  spread  throughout  the  open  districts. 
The  repreaentatives  present,  however,  fixed  the  proportion  that  each 
psovinee  was  to  contribute  towards  the  ransom  of  the  king.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1350,  another  assembly  was  held,  at  which  Charles,  the 
Saopbin,  presided.  It  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  The 
.  seated  on  a  marble  table,  read  the  treaty  of  peace,  stem  aad 
^,  proposed  by  the  Engltsh,  The  audience  were  fired  with 
ind^nation.  They  shouted  from  all  sides:  '^Rnin  or  death,  ra- 
ther than  dishononr.''  The  spirit  of  national  resistance  was  kindled 
in  every  province;  gifts  of  money  were  prodigally  offered;  public  cre> 
dit  was  raised  by  this  burst  of  feding;'and  the  English,  astonished  at 
this  enthreak  of  popular  fervour,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and 
King  John  recovered  his  freedom* 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  <tf  Charles  the  Fifth.  From  his  long 
experience  of  political  afiairs,  the  nation  entertained  hopes  of  being 
yverned  by  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch.  He  fully  justified  these 
a^aeiations«  His  temp^  was  pacific,  aad  he  made  fi>reign  nations 
reqpecthiseffawnby  being  prepared  for  war,  if  the  national  honour  were 

*  Tbese  details  ve  find  in  a  carious  work  written  by  Delandine,  in  1788,  on  the 
States  Oeneral  of  France. 
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exposed  to  insalt.  However,  this  monarchy  so  mnch  admired,  and  who, 
when  Dauphin,  had  frequently  convened  the  States  General,  only 
summoned  them  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  when  he  was  crowned. 
In  the  hour  of  difficulty,  and  when  he  wanted  money,  he  was  prompt 
to  call  them  to  his  aid ;  hut  he  treated  them  with  neglect  when  the 
gov^nment,  after  having  heen  extricated  from  imminent  danger  by 
their  liberality,  was  enabled  to  pursue  its  course  with  the  usual  resources, 
and  the  customary  taxation. 

On  the  death  of  this  king,  twenty  millions  were  amassed  in  the  castle 
of  Melun,  but  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  appointed  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  the  Sixth,  seized  on  the  whole.  This  audacious  theft,  the 
complement  of  so  many  others,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  afterwards  befel  the  country.  To  meet  the  public 
exigencies,  created  by  the  rapacity  of  the  young  king^s  four  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  aids  and  subsidies 
were  indispensable,  and  then  it  was  determined  to  put  in  force  the 
regulations  concerning  the  convocation  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.  Secret  letters  were  dispatched  to  the  provinces, — the  deputies 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  murmured  at  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  finances. 
The  Parisians  made  common  cause  with  the  deputies,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  amount  of  taxation  diminished.  The  regency  denounced  them  . 
as  rebels.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  under  this  reign,  as  well  as  the 
following^  the  rage  of  party  filled  the  prisons  with  captives,  and  drenched 
the  land  with  blood. 

In  1412,  the  States  General  were  assembled  at  the  Hotel  St*  Paul, 
in  wliich  the  French  kings  then  lived,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stand 
the  barrack  of  Ave  Maria  and  the  college  of  Charlemi^e.  The 
Chancellor  Jean  de  Nesle,  who  was  afterwards  disgraced,  but  who 
ought  to  have  been  hanged,  demanded  a  most  enormous  amount  of 
money,  which,  however,  was  granted  firom  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion. 

The  hour  now  approached  of  that  fearful  revolution,  which  was  about 
to  place  a  stranger  on  the  throne,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  d3masty. 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  who,  to  the  most  licentious  vices  united  the  blackest 
heart,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  paramour  the  country  which  had 
adopted  her,  and,  during  fifteen  years,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  regent 
and  master  of  Paris,  and  governed  the  finest  provinces  in  France  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  the  king  of  England. 

Charles  the  Seventh  succeeded  his  father,  who  died  insane,  betrayed, 
and  miserable.  He  was  crowned  in  1422.  History  has  conferred  on 
him  the  epithet  of  VictarumSf  and  shows  him  to  us  standing  between 
two  women,  one  of  whom  incited  him  to  glory  by  her  beauty  and  her 
attachment,  which  the  other  firmly  established  his  throne  by  the  power 
of  virtue.    These  two  females,   equally  inspired  with  patriotic  zeal, 
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though  they  displayed  it  in  very  opposite  fonns,  met  with  a  very  differ- 
ent &te.  The  former,  Agnes  Sorrel,  lived  happily,  and  died,  loaded 
with  wealthy  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  the  latter,  Jeanne  de  Vancouleurs, 
better  known  in  history  as  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  passed 
from  obscurity  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  perished  on  a  bed  of 
flames,  abandoned  by  the  nngrateful  prince  whom  she  had  cansed  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims. 

Charles  the  Seventh,  in  1425,  assembled  the  States  General  at  Melun- 
sw-Gevre.*  The  object  was  to  arrange  measures  for  repressing  the 
depredatioiia  of  the  military,  which,  in  many  districts,  had  been  carried 
to  flo  great  an  excess,  that  the  farmers  had  ceased  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
The  niral  population  had  crowded  into  the  towns,  hoping  there  to  find 
aa  tfflom  against  the  ferocity  and  avarice  of  these  plunderers. 

In  1440,  the  Stated  (General  were  convened  at  Orleans.  There  it  was 
decided  to  sign  a  truce  with  the  English ;  to  reform  the  system  of  mili- 
tUT  discipline ;  on  these  conditions  a  tax  was  granted ;  it  was  to  be 
laued  on  crops  and  manufactured  goods,  and  it  was  called  la  faille  de 
la  gendarmerie.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
mcreased,  and  a  regular  standing  army,  paid  by  the  people,  was 
fenned. 

In  1464^  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  were  in  open  rebel- 
lion. Louis  the  Eleventh,  who,  by  the  blackness  of  his  heart,  tarnished 
the  qualities  of  his  head,  assembled  the  States  General  at  Tours,  in  the 
hope  of  uniting  his  subjects  against  the  revolted  princes.  The  deputies 
of  the  towns  received  with  applanse  the  apology  that  the  king  himself 
made  ibr  the  irregular  administration  of  his  government;  but  the 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  then  old,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  honest  inten- 
dons,  made  an  unexpected  harangue  on  the  abuses  of  the  royal  power. 
This  unexpected  attack  drew  down  upon  him  universal  censure ;  he 
was  diamissed  firom  the  royal  circle  with  contumely,  and  became  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  people ;  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  two 
days  after  he  had  delivered  his  speech. 

It  bemff  impossiUe  to  compress  this  sul^ect  iDto  one  article,  without  the  omission 
of  otlier  matter,  we  must  postpone  its  conclusion  to  our  next,  the  design  being 
to  reader  it  an  Introdnction  to  those  legislative  changes  which  occurred  before 
the  memorable  eonrocation  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles,  on  the  S7th  of 
April,  17eO. 

*  There  still  remains  one  tower  of  the  old  castle  of  Melon,  in  which  Charles  the 
Screpth  kmg  lived  with  Agnes  Sorrel.    It  is  now  a  prison. 


(  138) 
HYMN  TO  HARMONY. 


Dacohtea  of  Heaven !  whose  magic  call 
From  nothing  made  this  wondrous  All 

In  heanteous  ordei^  rise. 
Thou,  who,  at  Nature's  earliest  birtb> 
Saw  vernal  fragrance  crown  the  earth, 

And  brighten  all  the  skies. 

zi. 
Thee  I  invoke,  whose  potent  sway, 
Has  bound  the  land,  the  air,  the  sea. 

In  one  eternal  chain ; 
Come,  then,  O  come,  celestial  maid, 
Be  present  to  thy  votary's  aid. 

And  harmonize  the  scene. 


B*en  as  the  snn  incessant  pours 

On  herbs,  and  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

His  vivifying  ray  5 
80  may  thy  hallowed  fire  Impart 
Fresh  joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart, 

Along  the  realms  of  day. 

rv. 
When  Folly,  with  her  hydra  hand, 
Extends  her  empire  o'er  the  land. 

And  stalks  with  giant  stride, — 
O  f  prop  ihir  Virtue's  sinking  cause, 
Ptoteot  our  rights,  defend  out  laws, 

And  stem  Corruption's  tide. 


The  starry  host  shall  fhde  away, 
Eternal  nature  shall  decay, 

While  thy  prolific  beam 
Rolls  on,  and  shall  for  ever  roll, 
From  day  to  day,  firom  pole  to  pole, 

An  unexhausted  stream. 


Ere  space  was  space,  or  time  was  time. 
Thy  power,  thy  energy  sublime. 

With  dsEDEling  lustre  tfione; 
And  shall,  when  time  and  space  are  past^ 
In  undiminished  glory  last. 

Immortal  and  alone« 


Come,  then,  and  let  thy  daughter  fair, 
Divine  Benevolence,  be  near. 

And  Fortitude,  thy  Mend; 
Let  firm  Integrity  be  nigh. 
And  Freedom,  with  unflinching  eye, 

Thy  solemn  steps  attend. 

vin. 
That  Freedom  which.  In  days  of  yore. 
Rebuked  the  impotence  of  Power, 

And  vanity  of  Pride, — 
Warmed  by  whose  love  great  Tally  taught, 
And  Cato  bled,  and  Scipio  fought. 

And  virtuous  Brutus  died. 
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IS. 

Tbat  canfe  wbote  aaimAting  Are 
Our  great  foreftitliera  did  iniplre 

To  vindicate  their  rights — 
Ol  let  ufl  now  transmit  it  down, 
FVom  age  to  age,  from  sire  to  eon, 

Be^Bmmed  with  radiant  light. 

z. 
And  when,  at  Fate's  reslstleee  name. 
The  fpark  that  warme  thy  vital  frame, 

AjMends  its  kindred  skiee; 
Then,  like  the  Phceniz  from  the  fire, 
An  oi&pring,  heauteons  as  its  sire, 

Shall  from  thy  ashes  rise. 


BIANCA  J  A  TALE  OF  FLORENCE. 


Abovt  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  Thomas  Bnonayenluri,  a  yoath 
of  Florence,  of  a  creditable  family,  but  without  fortnne,  wept  to  live 
with  a  merchant  of  the  same  conntiy,  who  had  settled  at  Venice;  the 
merchant'a  house  was  opposite  to  one  that  belonged  to  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, whose  name  was  Im'thelemi  Capella.  In  the  house  of  Capella 
lived  a  young  lady  of  ^reat  beauty,  called  Bianca.  She  was  watched 
with  great  circumspection,  but  Buonaventuri  frequently  saw  her  at  the 
window ;  he  had  not  the  least  hope  of  a  nearer  interriew ;  yet,  by  a 
oatnittl,  and  almost  neoessaiy  impulse,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done, 
vnder  such  circumstances,  to  attract  her  attention,  and  express  the 
ptsskm  with  which  she  had  inspired  him  :  he  was  young  and  preposess- 
mg  in  his  appearance;  she  very  soon  ceased  to  be  indifferent;  and, 
i&r  louff  negociadons,  the  lovers  found  means  to  accomplish  their 
vishea.  Bianca  went  every  night,  after  the  family  were  retired  and 
asleem  to  the  chamber  of  Buonaventuri  in  the  merchants  house,  by 
means  of  a  side  door,  which  she  left  ajar,  and  by  which  she  returned 
before  dav,  without  being  seen  by  any  body. 

After  this  had  continued  some  time,  custom  made  her  less  cautious, 
and  one  night  she  staid  with  her  lover  till  the  momine  was  farther 
advanced  than  usual.  It  happened  that  a  baker's  boy,  who,  according 
to  the  coatom  of  the  country^  was  taking  bread  from  a  neighbouring 
house  to  carry  it  to  the  oven,  perceived  die  little  back  door,  by  which 
Bianca  had  come  out,  to  be  ajar,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  left 
open  by  accident,  he  shut  it. 

The  young  lady  came  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  found  it  &st ;  in 
the  consternation  and  distress  which  this  accident  produced,  she  returned 
to  the  house  she  had  just  quitted,  and  knocking  sofUy  at  the  door,  was 
let  in  by  her  lover,  to  whom  she  related  what  had  happened.  Oradtude 
ud  krve  instantly  determined  him  to  sacrifice  eveij  thin^  to  her  safety, 
and  he  immedtalely  ouitted  his  situation,  and  retired  with  the  lady  to 
the  house  of  another  Florentine,  where  they  remained  concealed  widi 
the  ntmost  care  and  precaution,  till  diey  found  an  opportunity  of  es- 
eapingto  Florence. 

At  Florence,  Buonaventuri  had  a  small  house  in  the  Via  Larga,  near 
to  St.  Mark's,  and  over  against  a  convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
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Catherine.  To  this  little  dwelling  he  retired,  after  having  married  his 
companion,  and  lived  for  some  time,  in  strict  privacy,  for  fear  the 
repuolic  of  Venice,  at  the  solicitations  of  Capella,  should  cause  him  to 
be  pursued. 

Francis  Maria,  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany  at  this  time,  was  a  native  of 
France,  the  son  of  Cosmo  the  First,  and  father  of  Mary  de  Medicis ; 
he  had  married  Jane  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  widow  of  the  King  of  Hungary ;  she  was  a  princess  of  great  merit, 
but,  being  at  this  time  past  her  youth,  the  duke  neglected  her  for  other 
women.  One  of  the  omcers  of  the  court  was  the  confidant  of  his  plea^ 
sures,  who  had  a  wife  not  less  zealous  to  render  herself  useful  than 
himself. 

The  arrival  of  the  fair  Venetian  was  known  in  Florence,  and  the 
rumour  of  her  adventure,  and  her  beauty,  excited  in  the  duke  a  strong 
desire  to  see  her.  He  used  every  day  to  walk  before  the  house  to  which 
she  had  retired,  and,  as  she  had  no  amusement  but  looking  out  of  the 
window,  it  was  not  long  before  his  curiosity  was  gratified ;  she  was 
indeed  half  veiled,  but  he  saw  enough  to  judge  of  her  beauty,  of  which 
he  became  violently  enamoured. 

His  confidant,  perceiving  that  his  passion  was  insurmountable,  began 
to  concert  measures  for  the  eratification  of  it,  and  engaged  his  wife  to 
assist  in  the  transaction.  The  misfortunes  which  Bianca  had^  already 
suffered,  and  those  to  which  she  was  still  exposed,  gave  thb  artfu 
woman  a  pretence  to  insinuate  that  she  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  her,  and  for  that  purpose  invit^  her  to  dinner. 
Buonaventuri  was  some  time  in  suspense  whether  he  should  suffer 
Bianca  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  the  rank  of  the  lady,  and  the  need 
in  which  he  stood  of  protection,  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  doubts 
and  his  caution.  Bianca  was  received  with  the  most  flattering  kindness 
and  attention ;  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  relate  the  story  of  her  distress, 
and  was  listened  to  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  tender  concern ; 
obliging  offers  were  made  her,  and  pressed  with  so  generous  a  friend- 
ship, that  she  could  not  refuse  to  accept  of  some  presents  from  the  lady. 

The  duke,  informed  of  the  success  of  the  first  visit,  hoped  that  he 
might  be  present  at  the  second.  Another  invitation  was  soon  sent  to 
Bianca ;  and,  after  new  marks  of  esteem  and  regard,  new  pity  for  her 
misfortunes,  and  fresh  praises  of  her  beauty,  she  was  askea  if  she  had 
no  desire  to  pay  her  court  to  the  mnd  ddce,  who,  on  his  part,  was 
impatient  to  oecome  acquainted  with  her,  having  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  admire  her.  Bianca  had  not  sufficient  f<Nrtitude  or 
virtue  to  forego  this  new  and  unexpected  honour ;  which,  though  she  at 
first  affected  to  refuse,  her  crafty  seducer  discovered,  by  the  expression 
of  her  eyes,  she  wished  to  be  urged  to  accept.  Just  at  uiis  crisis  it  was 
contrived  that  the  duke  should  come  in,  without  any  appearance  of 
design,  and  Bianca  was  charmed  with  the  modesty  of  his  address,  the 
warmth  of  his  praise,  and  the  liberality  of  his  offers.  Other  visits  snc- 
ceeded,  and  a  ramiliaril^  insensibly  grew  up ;  some  presents,  which  she 
could  not  reftuse  from  her  sovereign,  improved  the  duke's  advanta^, 
and  the  husband  himself  did  not  tmnk  it  prudent  to  break  a  connection 
which  might  be  at  once  innocent  and  lucrative.  The  duke  was  not 
likely  to  stop  short  in  so  good  a  road ;  he  gained  new  influence  over  the 
wife,  by  advancing  the  husband ;   and  at  last  accomplished  his  wishes 
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so  mucb  to  tbe  Batisfaction  of  aU  parties,  that,  as  the  Italians  express  it, 
he,  Biasca,  and  Baonaventari,  made  a  triangulo  eqtdlatero.  The  hus- 
band 8o<m  became  familiar  with  his  new  condition,  and  removed  with 
his  wife  to  a  fine  honse  in  a  street  that  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Amo,  called  Trinity  Bridge.  Buonaventori  solaced  himself  for  the 
lofls  of  Bianea  by  forming  new  connections,  and  he  associated  with  the 
nobility  of  the  country ;  but  a  change  of  fortune  so  sudden,  and  so 
eveat,  rendered  him  insolent,  overbearing,  and  presumptuous,  even  in 
bis  behaviour  to  the  duke  himself,  and  created  nim  so  many  enemies, 
that  he  was  at  length  assassinated  near  the  bridge  that  led  to  his  house. 

The  duke  and  his  mistress  were  not  much  afflicted  at  this  accident ; 
she  now  totally  lost  whatever  timidity  or  reserve  remained,  and  appeared 
m  pablic  with  a  magnificent  equipage,  setting  honour  and  shame  at 
defiance. 

Jane,  the  grand  duchess,  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  conduct  of 
her  hnsiiand,  and  provoked  by  the  pride  of  her  rival,  yet  she  suppressed 
both  her  grief  and  resentment;  which,  however,  secretly  subverted  her 
oonsdtntion,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

The  death  of  the  grand  duchess  opened  new  views  to  the  ambitious 
Bianea,  who  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  duke  which  rendered 
him  wholly  subservient  to  her  will,  and  she  now  exerted  all  her  art  to 
induce  him  to  marry  her.  The  Cardinal  Francis  de  Medicis,  who  was 
next  heir  to  the  dukedom,  if  his  brother  died  without  issue,  opposed  this 
marriage  in  vain,  and  Bianea,  in  a  short  time,  became  grand  duchess  of 
Tuscany.  She  soon  became  desirous  to  be  the  mother  of  a  child,  who 
might  succeed  the  grand  duke  in  his  dominions ;  she  caused  masses  to 
be  said,  and  astrologers  to  be  consulted ;  these,  and  many  other  expe- 
dients, proving  inefiectual,  she  resolved  to  feign  a  pregnancy,  and 
introduce  a  spurious  child,  of  which  she  would  at  least  have  the  honour. 
To  aasist  her  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  she  applied  to  a  cordelier 
of  the  monastery  of.Ogni  Sancti,  who  readily  undertoking  the  afiair,  she 
ieigned  transient  sickness,  nausea,  and  other  symptoms  of  pregnancy, 
XoSl  to  her  bed,  received  the  compliments  of  the  court,  and  the  duke 
himself  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  so  happy  an  event.  Her  pretend- 
ed reckonmg  being  up,  she  suddenly  alarmed  her  people  in  the  middle 
<^the  night,  complained  of  labour  pains,  and  inquired  impatiently  for 
her  confessor. 

The  Cardinal,  who  suspected  the  artifices  of  his  sister-in-law,  had  her 
so  diligently  watched,  that  he  knew  all  her  motions ;  as  soon  as  he  was 
informied  that  her  confessor  had  been  sent  for,  he  repaired  to  her  anti- 
chamber,  in  which  he  walked  to  and  fro,  repeating  nis  breviary.  The 
dachess,  hearing  he  was  there,  sent  him  a  message  entreating  him  to 
retire ;  because  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should  near  her  ones  which 
migfat  be  forced  from  her  by  her  pains.  The  cardinal  answered,  ^^  Let 
her  highness  think  only  of  her  own  business,  as  I  do  of  mine."  As 
soon  as  the  confessor  arrived,  the  cardinal  ran  to  him,  crying  out, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  father,  the  grand  duchess  is  m  labour, 
and  has  great  need  of  your  assistance."  At  the  same  moment  he 
caogfat  him  in  his  arms,  and,  on  embracing  him,  he  perceived  a  jolly 
boy  just  bom,  which  the  good  father  had  got  in  his  sleeve ;  he  instantly 
took  the  child  from  him,  and  cried  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
do^^esB,  *^  Grod  be  praised,  her  highness  is  happily  delivered  of  a  son," 
at  the  same  time  showing  him  to  all  present. 
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The  ^rand  dvehess,  enraff«d  almost  ta  dbtraetion  at  this  expoenre  and 
diflappointmenty  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  oardinal ;  and  the 
grana  duke,  whose  passion  had  suffered  no  abatement,  soon  gave  her  an 
opportnnitjr. 

They  were  all  three  on  a  country  party  at  Pe^o  Caino,  and  dined  at 
the  same  table ;  the  cardinal  was  particularly  fond  of  bkmc  manger^ 
and  the  duchess  procured  some  that  was  mixed  with  poison,  and  had  it 
served  up.  The  cardinal,  who  had  many  spies  about  him,  was  informed 
of  it ;  he  sat  down  at  table,  however,  as  usual,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
most  pressing  solicitations  of  the  duchess,  he  would  not  touch  the  blanc 
manger,  <^  Well,"  said  the  duke,  ^^  if  the  cardinal  will  not  eat  it,  I 
will,"  and  immediately  took  some  on  his  plate.  The  duchess  net  bein^ 
able  to  prevent  his  eating  it,  without  disclosing  her  crimfe,  perceivea 
herself  to  be  undone  for  ever ;  and  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  her 
brother-in-law,  the  cardinal,  she  swallowed  the  remainder  of  the  poi« 
soned  dish  herself,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  died  tc^ther,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  ld87.  Tlie  cardinal  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  by  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  and  reigned  till  1306. 


THOUGHTS    ON    GARDENING.— No.  8. 


We  shall  endeavour  in  thb  article  to  explain  the  different  modes  of 
graffing,  by  which  trees  are  improved  from  wildings  to  yield  good  fruit 
The  horticulturist,  who  desires  to  carry  this  practice  successfully  into  effect, 
should  fill  bis  garden  with  the  stocks  of  all  sorts ;  with  such  as  are  pomi- 
ferous,  or  apple- bearing ;  primiferous*  or  plum-bearing ;  bacciferous,  or 
berry-bearing  ;  conifierous,  or  cone-bearing ;  nuciferous,  or  nut-bearing ; 
glandiferous,  or  mast-bearing ;  and  siliquiferous,  or  cod-bearing. 

The  wildings  which  we  are  to  graff  upon,  we  call  the  stock,  and  the 
twig  or  shoot  which  we  are  to  graff  upon  the  stock,  i&  called  the  scion,  or 
graff ;  every  scion  or  graff,  when  it  is  skilfully  united  with  the  stock,  will 
take  root  in  it,  and  retain  the  virtues  of  its  mother  plant. 

Some  kind  of  plants  will  more  readily  Join  by  eneying  or  inoculating, 
than  by  graffing  ;  and  there  are  others,  which  will  not  take  by  either  of 
these  ways,  but  by  inarching  only ;  again,  there  are  some  which  will  only 
unite  by  approaching.  All  these  separate  modes  we  shall  notice  in  order, 
observing,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  that  nature  gives  us  great  lati- 
tude in  graffing,  so  that  we  may  graff  apples  upon  pears,  and  pears  upon 
apples,  and  both  these  on  the  common  whitethorn,  upon  which  we  may 
also  graff  medlars,  the  lazeroli,  and  services,  and  upon  such  grafts  we  may 
also  superinduce  the  quince ;  all  these  may  be  grown  upon  one  tree  by 
whip  graffing,  by  cldt  graffing,  or  stock  graffing,  by  inoculatmg,  eneymg, 
or  budding. 

The  first  sort  of  graffing  which  we  shall  mention,  is  that  which  is 
called  whip  graffing,  or  rind  graffing ;  this  is  performed  by  panng  ^^ 
part  of  the  bark  on  one  side  of^the  stock,  either  after  we  have  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  stock,  or  while  the  head  remains  on  Hie  stock,  for  it  is  done 
both  ways  j  if  we  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stodc,  then  the  bark  we  remove  - 
should  leave  the  wood  bare  about  an  inch  and  a  half  horn  die  place  where 
the  head  is  cut  off,  downwards  towards  the  root,  and  as  wide  as  the  scion  i 
which  we  design  to  Join  with  it  ^  then  we  must,  with  a  knife,  slit  the  I 
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itoek  down  from  a  little  bdov  thepfaice  wheee  the  head  is  cut  off,  guidinfr 
kwitb  the  gnin  of  tlie  wood,  till  we  have  made  a  tongue  on  the  aide  of 
tke  stodr»  iniere  the  bark  is  pared,  about  an  inch  long.  This  being  done, 
ire  tre  Dezt  to  pare  off  the  bark  from  one  side  of  the  scion,  and  then  with 
abife  make  a  tongue  in  the  wood  of  the  scion,  of  such  a  length  as  may 
it,  exactly  with  that  in  the  stock.  Having  placed  them  together,  so  that 
Ike  bsrfci  of  both  the  scion  and  the  stock  loin,  we  must  first  tie  them 
with  nuh  mattiDg,  and  cover  all  the  wounded  part  with  fine  loam  well 
iBJxed  with  cow  dung  ^  or  else  it  may  be  covered  with  the  following 
nixtaxc  To  four  ounces  of  bees  wax  add  as  much  tallow,  and  when 
tliese  are  mdted  together,  and  amalgamated,  add  about  one  ounce  and  a 
yf  of  rosin,  which  must  be  applied,  when  blood  warm,  with  a  soft  brudi. 
h  thii  kst  case,  we  need  not  tie  the  sdon  and  the  stock  together,  for 
tbese  eoveriags  are  only  designed  to  keep  the  abr  and  the  wet  from  the 
vDQoded  parts  till  they  are  umted,  which  they  will  soon  be,  if  the  tongues 
of  ih&  stock  and  the  scion  are  wcQl  wedged  into  one  another.  When  we 
oe  tkis  sort  of  graffing  without  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock,  we  then 
ranoTe  the  baric  frrom  the  stock  in  any  smooth  part  of  a  shoot,  i.  e. 
between  the  buds ;  and  fitUng  the  scion  to  it  as  before  with  tongues,  we 
then  cover  the  wounded  parts  with  some  of  the  before-mentioned  graffing 
wix.  lliis  last  operation  may  be  done  when  the  sap  is  in  its  highest 
itate  of  fluidity,  bat  the  first  must  be  executed  Just  before  the  buds  begin 
todioot 

Cleft  graffing,  or  stock  graffing,  is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  head  of 
die  stock,  and  then  with  a  knife  ditting  the  8to<»:  downwards  an  inch  or 
tiro,  in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  it,  and  of  the  seion  we  are  to  put  into 
it;  we  must  tiien  cut  the  bottom  part  of  the  scion  in  the  shape  of  a 
vcdge,  of  the  same  length  we  have  made  the  slit,  alid  so  place  the  scion 
mthe  opemng  we  have  made  in  the  stock,  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  and 
tlie  scion  may  both  join  or  match  with  one  another. 

If  the  stock  happens  to  be  very  large,  as  sometimes  it  is  when  we  use 
this  kind  of  graffing,  such  as  an  old  tree  sawed  off,  which  may,  for  in- 
stttce,  measure  three  feet  in  the  girt  -,  dien  we  mwst  open  the  places  in 
vludi  we  are  to  fix  our  graffs  wiUi  chisels,  and  keep  them  open  with 

»s  until  the  graffs  are  securely  fixed.  In  such  stocks,  threie  or  four 
may  be  inserted,  bat  two  are  sufficient ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  scions 
ittj  be  proportionally  larger  than  when  the  stocks  are  smaU.  In  Wor- 
ceteihire,  it  is  very  conunon  to  graff  apples  in  this  way  with  scions 
^k  measure  about  five  inches  in  the  girt,  and  they  prosper  w^  ^  but 
ve  mxf  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  scions  may  be  larger  if  they 
vt  of  trees  that  hare  tender  wood,  than  if  they  are  of  hard  vroodL  When 
^  is  done,  lay  on  some  of  the  graffing  wax  as  before  directed,  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  wounded  parts  of  the  stock  and  scion.  T^liere  the  stock  is 
iaige,  there  is  vegetable  matter  enough  in  it  to  foed  the  scions  to  good 
advantage,  so  that  in  the  third  year  tbey  will  produce  extraordinarily  large 
fait,  alUiongh,  before  the  old  head  was  removed,  the  fruit  should  have 
^  aeareety  bigger  than  hazel  nuts. 

^eproceed  to  the  plan ^  inarching.  By  this  term  we  are  to  under- 
"M  die  iidaying  of  the  young  shoots  of  one  tree  into  another,  which  is 
tmsek  awer  way  dnn  either  of  the  two  we  have  mentioned,  for,  if  the 
P^  widi^  acta  as  a  sctoa  does  not  happen  to  Join  with  the  stock,  it  mi^ 
^remain  upon  the  tree.  To  perform  this  operation,  the  horticidtarist 
aooU  hate  a  collection  of  stocks  in  pots,  in  order  that,  when  he  bas  any 
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fkTOurite  tree  that  he  desires  to  increase,  he  may  bring  the  stock  to  it, 
and  then  cutdog  off  its  head,  select  such  a  shoot  of  the  valuable  tree  as 
may  with  the  most  facility  be  brought  down  to  the  stock.  He  ronst  then 
arrange  both  of  these  with  tongues,  as  directed  in  whip-graiBnff,  with  thb 
caution,  that  he  must  leave  the  part  which  is  to  act  as  a  scion  to  join 
with  the  tree,  so  that  it  may  be  well  fed  with  its  juices.  The  best  plan, 
in  these  cases,  is  to  cut  the  tongue  of  the  graff  halif  way  only  through  the 
shoot.  This  being  done,  we  must  tie  the  two  joining  parts  very  closely 
together,  and  then  cover  them  with  the  mixture  of  loam  and  cow-dung, 
taking  especial  care  to  secure  the  inlayed  branch  from  flying  from  the 
stock,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  when  it  is  not  well  secured  by 
strings  or  sticks ;  for  though  thb  operation  ought  always  to  be  done  in 
the  summer,  when  the  plants  have  their  sap  in  the  greatest  fluency,  yet 
the  mildeat  summers  are  not  entirely  free  from  occasional  hurricanes. 
Some  plants  ought  to  remain  thus  artificially  joined  till  the  second  year, 
before  they  are  cut  from  the  bearing,  or  the  desired,  plant,  especially  those 
whose  inarched  shoots  are  of  a  more  hardy  or  wocniy  nature ;  but  where 
we  can  inarch  green  shoots,  such  as  those  of  oranges  or  lemons,  if  we  do 
it  in  May,  we  may  cut  them  off  in  August,  if  we  perceive  that  they  have 
taken  hold  of  the  stocks. 

When  the  plants  are  cut  from  the  mother  tree,  we  must  put  them  imme- 
diately in  some  place  of  shelter,  where  the  winds  cannot  affect  them,  or 
else  the  new  heads,  which  are  tenderly  joined,  wiU  be  subject  to  break 
from  the  stocks  ^  or  if  the  stock  be  growing  in  the  natural  ground,  then, 
when  we  cut  the  young  inarch  from  the  tree,  we  must  be  careful  to  guard 
them  well  with  stakes. 

Inoculation  is  the  next  method.  To  inoculate,  is  the  same  as  to  eneye, 
or  to  bud  ;  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  what  the  ancients  called  "  emplastra- 
tion."  Their  mode  of  emplastration  was  to  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  the 
smooth  bark  of  a  tree  with  several  buds  upon  it,  and  then  opening  the 
bark  of  another  tree  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lay  the  bark  of  the  bearing 
tree  close  to  the  wood  of  the  stock ;  they  then  covered  the  wounded  parts 
over  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  or  prepared  loam.  This  old  method  is  safer 
and  surer  in  the  way  of  inoculation,  than  the  modern  one  of  inoculating 
with  a  single  bud,  because  the  great  quantity  of  bark  taken  off  with  the 
buds,  which  may  be  about  two  inches  square,  must  hold  a  good  fund  of 
nourishment,  to  support  the  buds  till  they  have  united  with  the  stock. 
But,  however,  the  present  usual  way  of  inoculating  with  a  single  bud,  is 
not  inferior  to  most  of  the  modem  modes  of  grafling,  provided  we  take 
care  to  be  guided  by  the  vigour  of  the  sap,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  never 
attempt  to  bud  or  inoculate  any  tree,  but  when  the  bark  will  rise  freely 
from  the  wood,  as  the  gardeners  say ;  or,  in  other  terms,  will  slip  off  from 
the  wood. 

In  this  case,  the  buds  must  be  such  as  can  be  taken  from  the  last  per- 
fect shoot  of  a  tree,  and  the  bark,  in  which  this  bud  happens,  should  be 
placed  about  half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  and  as  much  above,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  bud  about  half  an  inch.  We  must,  then,  make  an  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  in  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  raising  that  bark  on 
both  sides  frx>m  the  wood,  and  then  stripping  the  buds  from  the  woody 
parts  adjoined  to  it,  insert  it  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock, 
and  tie  it  with  rush  matting,  so  that  the  bud  may  not  be  hurt  or  covered  -, 
or  else,  some  of  the  graffing  wax  being  applied,  as  directed  in  the  other 
modes  of  graffing,  that  will  be  sufficient  without  tying. 
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We  luLve  now  only  to  describe  the  method  of  approaching,  or  grafting 
br  approach,  which  some  have  erroneously  confounded  wiUx  inarching, 
llie  ancients,  in  most  of  their  works,  recommend  it  as  the  surest  way, 
and  the  experience  of  the  most  scientific  modem  horticulturists  confirms 
thdr  opinion.  It  is  performed  in  young  shoots  while  the  sap  is  fluent, 
or  in  shoots  of  the  last  growth,  when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  flow  vigor- 
ously ;  we  must  then  place  two  plants  together,  and  paring  off  the  bark 
from  one  side  of  a  bnuich  of  each  of  them,  we  are  to  apply  the  wounded 
psitB  to  one  another,  and  tie  them  together  with  rush  matting ;  and,  if 
diey  are  tender  shooting  planUi,  they  will  soon  unite  in  their  woods,  and 
maj  be  cat  off  in  three  or  four  months.  By  this  plan,  the  most  opposite 
plaots  may  be  reconciled,  or  amalgamated  -,  as  the  fig  and  the  mijdberry, 
the  Tine  and  the  passion  tree.  As  to  the  method  used  by  the  ancients, 
oOed  "  terebration,"  or  boring  of  trees,  it  was  no  more  than  piercing 
thnragh  the  bark,  and  then  pressing  the  instrument  downwards  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark  :  they  then  made  room  enough  to  receive  the  foot 
of  tbe  scion  two  or  three  inches,  by  which  means  the  scion  was  fed,  and 
struck  root  in  the  tree ;  but  the  foot  or  bottom  part  of  the  scion  must  be 
poned  away  a  little,  so  as  to  make  it  terminate  in  a  point,  and  when  it 
18  fixed,  the  orifice  must  be  closed  with  graffing  wax.  This  practice  is 
discontinued  among  modem  gardeners,  but,  in  difficult  cases,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage. 

THE  TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  JOHN   CALAS. 


JoHir  Cau^s  was  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  where  he  had  been 
settled,  and  lived  in  good  repute,  during  forty  years.  He  married  an 
Engli^  woman  of  French  extraction,  her  grandmother  being  of  the  family 
of  Garde  Montesquiou,  and  related  to  the  chief  nobility  of  Languedoc. 

Caks  and  his  wife  were  Protestants,  and  had  five  sons,  whom  they 
educated  in  the  same  religion  ;  but  Louis,  one  of  the  sons,  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  shortly  before  the  dreadful  event  we  are  about  to  relate,  his  father's 
maid  servant,  also  a  Catholic,  who  had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  family, 
Itaving  greatly  contributed  to  his  conversion.  The  father,  however,  was 
so  far  from  expressing  any  resentment  or  ill  will  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
settled  an  annuity  upon  Louis,  and  still  kept  the  female  in  his  family. 

In  October,  1 76 1 ,  the  family  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  father,  John 
Calas,  and  his  wife,  one  woman  servant,  Mark  Antony  Calas,  the  eldest 
son,  and  Peter  Calas,  the  second  son.  Mark  Antony  had  been  educated 
asdiolar,  vnth  a  view  to  his  becoming  an  advocate  or  counsellor  at  law ; 
bdt  he  was  not  able  to  get  himself  admitted  as  a  licentiate,  because  he 
most  either  have  performed  some  acts  to  which,  as  a  Protestant,  he  could 
not  have  assented,  or  have  purchased  certificates,  which  he  either  thought 
volawfal,  or  found  too  expensive.  He  could  not  follow  the  business  of  a 
nwfcbant,  because  he  was  not  qualified  for  it,  either  by  his  education  or 
Iii»  turn  of  mind.  He  became  discontented  and  melancholy,  and  endea- 
Toared  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  his  mind  by  playing  at  billiards,  and 
other  expensive  pleasures,  of  which  his  father  often  expressed  his  disappro- 
hation  with  some  warmth,  and  once  threatened,  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his 
coodnct,  he  would  turn  him  out  of  doors,  or  expressed  himself  in  words 
to  that  effect.  The  young  man's  melancholy  and  discontent  increased, 
ud  he  seems  to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  as 
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he  was  continually  selecting  and  reading  passages  from  Plutarch,  Seneca, 
Montaigne^  and  other  authors  on  suicide.  He  could  repeat  by  heart  a 
French  translation  of  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet  i  which  he  fre« 
quently  recited,  with  some  passages  from  a  fVench  drama,  called  Sidney, 
to  the  same  effect. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  1 76 1 ,  M.  Gober  La  Vaisse,  a  young  gentleman 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  son  of  La  Vaisse,  a  celebrated  advocate  at 
Toulouse,  having  been  some  time  at  Bordeaux,  came  back  to  Touloaie 
to  see  his  father ;  but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  his  country  residence, 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  he  went  to  several  places,  endeavouring  to 
hire  a  horse  to  carry  him  thither.  No  horse,  however,  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  about  five  o*clock  in  the  evening  he  was  met  by  John  Calas,  the 
^Either,  and  the  eldest  son,  Mark  Antony,  who  was  his  friend.  Calas, 
the  elder,  invited  him  to  supper,  as  be  could  not  set  out  for  his  father's 
that  night ;  and  La  Vaisse  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality.  All  three 
proceeded  to  Calas*s  house,  and  when  Uiey  came  thither,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Calas  was  still  in  her  own  room,  which  she  had  not  quitted  diiriog 
the  day  from  indisposition.  La  Vaisse  went  up  to  see  her.  After  the  first 
compliments,  he  told  her  he  was  to  sup  with  her,  by  her  husband's  invita- 
tion 3  she  expressed  her  satisfaction,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  left 
him,  to  give  some  orders  to  her  maid  servant  5  when  that  was  done,  she 
went  to  look  for  her  son  Antony,  whom  she  found  sitting  alone  in  the 
shop,  very  pensive ;  she  gave  him  some  money  and  desired  him  to  go  and 
buy  some  Roquefort  cheese,  he  being  always  the  market  man  for  cheese, 
as  he  knew  how  to  buy  it  better  than  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

She  then  returned  to  her  guest.  La  Vaisse,  who  very  soon  afterwards 
went  again  to  the  livery  stables,  to  see  if  any  horse  was  come  in,  that  he 
might  secure  it  for  the  next  morning. 

In  a  short  time  Antony  returned,  having  bought  the  cheese ;  and  La 
Vaisse  also  coming  back  about  the  same  time,  the  family  and  their  guest 
sat  down  to  supper  in  a  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  the  whole  company 
consisting  of  Calas,  the  father,  and  his  wife,  Antony  and  Peter  Calas,  the 
sons,  and  La  Vaisse  the  guest,  no  other  person  being  in  the  house  but  the 
maid  servant,  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock ;  the  supper  was  soon  finished ;  but 
before  it  was  over,  or,  according  to  the  French  expression,  when  they  came 
to  the  dessert,  Antony  left  the  table,  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  which 
was  on  the  same  floor,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  The  maid  asked  him,  if  he 
was  cold  ?  He  answered,  Quite  the  contrary,  I  bum :  and  then  he  left 
her.  In  the  mean  time,  his  friend  and  the  family  left  the  room  they  had 
supped  in,  and  went  into  another  apartment.  The  father  and  La  Vaisse 
sat  down  on  a  sofa ;  the  younger  son,  Peter,  in  an  elbow  chair ;  and  the 
mother  in  another  chair  :  and,  without  making  any  enquiry  after  Antony, 
they  continued  in  conversation  till  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when 
La  Vaisse  took  his  leave,  and  Peter,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  was  roused  to 
attena  him  with  a  light. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  Cidas*s  house  was  a  shop  and  a  warehouse ; 
the  warehouse  was  divided  from  the  shop  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors. 
When  Peter  Calas  and  La  Vaisse  came  down  stairs  into  the  sh^p,  they 
were  extremely  shocked  to  see  Antony  hanging  in  his  shirt,  from  a  bar 
which  he  had  lud  across  the  top  of  the  folding  doors,  having  half  opened 
them  for  that  purpose.  Upon  discovery  of  this  horrid  spectacle,  they 
shrieked  out,  and  the  cry  brought  down  Calas,  the  &ther,  the  mother 
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beiag  seiied  with  so  violent  a  trepidation,  as  kept  her  trembling  in  the 
paoige  above.  The  unhappy  old  man  rushed  forwards,  and  taking  the 
bodj  in  his  arms,  the  bur,  to  which  the  rope  that  suspended  him  was 
tttai^ed,  dipped  off  from  the  folding  doors  of  the  warehouse,  and  fell 
dowiL  Having  placed  the  body  on  the  ground,  he  loosed  and  took  off 
die  cord,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  horror  not  to  be  described ;  weeping, 
trembling,-  and  deploring  his  own  bereft  condition,  and  the  melancholy 
fate  of  his  son.  The  two  young  men,  his  second  son  and  La  Vaisse,  who 
hid  not  presence  of  mind  enough  to  attempt  taking  down  the  body, 
were  standing  by,  stupid  with  amazement  and  horror.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  mother,  hearing  the  confused  cries  and  complaints  of  her 
bubsad,  and  finding  that  no  one  came  to  her,  found  means  to  set  down 
suin.  At  the  botUnn  she  found  La  Vaisse,  and  hastily  and  eagerly 
demaaded  what  was  the  matter.  This  question  roused  him  in  a  moment, 
tad  instead  of  answering  her,  he  urged  her  to  go  again  up  stairs,  to  which, 
widi  much  reluctance,  s^e  consented  5  but  the  conflict  of  her  mind  being 
meh  as  could  not  be  long  borne,  slie  sent  down  the  maid  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  When  she  discoyered  what  had  happened,  she  continued 
bdow,  either  because  she  feai*ed  to  carry  ui  account  of  it  to  her  mistress, 
or  becanae  she  busied  herself  in  doing  some  good  office  to  her  master, 
who  was  still  embracing  the  body  of  his  son,  and  bathing  it  witli  tears. 
Hie  mother  being,  therefore,  dius  left  alone,  went  down  and  mixed  in  the 
scene  already  <iescrii>ed.  In  the  mean  time,  Peter  had  sent  for  La  Moire, 
t  nrgeon  in  the  neighbouriiood ;  La  Moire  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
•sristant,  M.  Grosse,  came  instantly.  Upon  examination,  he  found  the 
body  qaite  dead ;  and,  upon  taking  off  the  neckdodi,  which  was  of  black 
Cifieta,  he  saw  the  mark  of  the  cord,  and  immediately  pronounced  that  the 
deceased  had  been  strangled.  This  particular  had  not  transpired  out  of 
the  house ;  for  the  poor  old  man,  when  Peter  was  going  for  La  Moire, 
ciied  oat,  "  Save  at  least  the  honour  of  my  family ;  do  not  go  and  spread 
t  report  that  your  brother  has  made  away  with  himself." 

%this  tinae  a  crowd  of  people  .were  gathering  round  the  door,  and  one 
Casmg,  with  another  friend  or  two  of  the  family,  came  in }  some  of  those 
vho  were  in  the  street  had  heard  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  brother,  and  his  friend,  before  they  knew  what  really  was 
the  matter ;  and  having  learned  by  some  means  that  Antony  Calas  was 
mddenly  dead,  and  that  the  surgeon,  who  had  examined  the  body,  declared 
thut  he  had  bc«n  strangled,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  he  had  been 
nnitiered;  and  as  his  fiunily  were  Protestants,  they  unhesitatingly  in- 
fned  that  the  young  man  had  been  about  to  change  his  religion,  and  on 
that  account  had  been  put  to.death.  The  cries  they  had  heani,  they  sup- 
poied,  were  those  of  the  deceased,  while  resisting  the  violence  offered'  to 
him.  The  tumult  in  the  street  increased  every  moment ;  some  said  that 
Antony  Calas  was  to  have  abjured  the  next  day  ^  others,  that  Protestants 
are  bound  by  their  religion  to  strangle  or  cut  the  throats  of  their  children, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  become  Catholics  ;  others,  who  had  found  out 
^t  La  Vaisse  waa  in  the  house  when  the  tragedy  occurred,  very  confi- 
<iat]y  affirmed,  that  the  Protestants,  at  their  last  general  assembly, 
ippomted  a  person  to  be  their  common  executioner  on  these  occasions, 
md  that  La  Vaisse  was  the  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  office  to 
whieh  he  had  been  nominated,  had  come  to  Calas*s  house  to  hang  his  son. 
The  poor  &ther,  who  was  ovendielmed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
doki,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  send  for  the  officers  of  justice,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  torn  to  pieces  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  son. 
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This  was  accordingly  done  5  one  was  dispatched  to  the  capitaul,  one 
David,  the  first  police  magistrate,  or  principal  civil  magistrate  of  the  city ; 
and  another  to  an  inferior  officer,  called  an  assessor.  The  capitoul  was 
already  set  out,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  ramoarof  a  murder,  before 
the  messenger  sent  from  Galas  got  to  his  house  ;  he  entered  the  door  with 
forty  soldiers,  took  the  father,  Peter  the  son,  the  mother.  La  Vaisse,  and 
the  maid,  all  into  custody,  and  set  a  guard  over  them  ;  he  sent  for  M.  De 
La  Tour,  a  physician,  and  Messieurs  La  Marque  and  Perronet,  surgeons, 
who  examined  the  body  for  marks  of  violence,  but  found  none  except  that 
of  the  ligature  round  the  neck ;  they  found  tdso  the  hair  of  the  deceased 
done  up  in  the  usual  manner,  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  the  least 
disorder ;  his  clothes  were  also  regularly  folded  up,  and  laid  upon  the 
•counter ;  nor  was  his  shirt  either  torn  or  unbuttoned. 

Notwithstanding  these  appearances,  David  thought  fit  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  mob,  and  took  it  into  his  head  that  (3d  Galas  had  sent  for 
La  Vaisse,  telling  him  he  had  a  son  to  be  hanged ;  that  La  Vaisse  had 
come  to  perform  the  office  of  executioner  j  and  that  the  father  and  his 
brother  had  assisted  him  in  it. 

llie  body,  by  order  of  this  ignorant  bigot,  was  carried  to  the  town 
house  with  the  clothes ;  the  father  and  the  son  were  thrown  into  a  dark 
dungeon  ;  and  the  mother,  the  maid.  La  Vaisse  and  Casing,  were  impri- 
soned in  one  that  admitted  the  light.  The  next  day,  what  is  called  the 
proc^  verbal  was  taken  at  the  town  house,  instead  of  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found,  as  the  law  directs,  and  was  dated  at  the  honse  of  Galas, 
to  conceal  the  irregularity.  This  proems  verbal  is  somewhat  like  our 
coroner*s  inquest ;  witnesses  are  examined,  and  the  magistrate  makes  his 
report,  which  is  the  same  there  as  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  Jury  with 
us.  The  witnesses  examined  by  this  capitoul  were  the  physician  and  the 
surgeon,  who  proved  Antony  Galas  to  have  been  strangled.  The  sui^on, 
having  been  ordered  to  examine  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  deposed 
also,  tliat  the  food  which  had  been  found  there  had  been  taken  four  hours 
before  his  decease.  As  no  proof  of  the  supposed  fact  could'^be  obtained, 
the  capitoul  had  recourse  to  what  is  called  a  "  monitory,"  in  which  the 
crime  was  taken  for  granted,  and  all  persons  were  required  to  give  such 
testimony  concerning  it  as  they  were  able,  particularizing  the  points  on 
which  they  were  to  speak.  This  monitory  recites  that  La  Vaisse  was 
commissioned  by  the  Protestants  to  be  their  executioner  in  ordinary,  when 
any  of  their  children  were  to  be  hanged  for  changing  their  religion ;  it 
recites  also  that,  when  Protestants  thus  hang  their  children,  they  compel 
them  to  kneel ;  and  one  of  the  interrogatories  was,  whether  any  person 
had  seen  Antony  Galas  kneel  before  his  father  when  he  strangled  him  5  it 
recites  too,  that  Antony  died  a  Roman  Gatholic,  and  then  requires  evi- 
dence of  his  Catholicism.  These  ridiculous  opinions  being  thus  adopted 
and  published  by  the  principal  magistrate  of  a  considerable  city,  the 
church  of  Geneva  thought  itself  obliged  to  send  an  attestation  of  abhor- 
rence of  opinions  so  detestable  and  absvrd,  and  of  its  astonishment  that 
they  should  be  suspected  of  such  opinions  by  persons  whose  rank  and 
office  required  them  to  have  more  knowledge  and  better  Judgment. 

But  before  this  monitory  was  published,  Sie  mob  had  got  a  notion  that 
Antony  Galas  was  on  the  next  day  to  have  Joined  the  firatemity  of  White 
Penitents.  The  capitoul  immediately  entertained  this  opinion  also,  with- 
out the  least  examination,  and  ordered  Antony's  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Stephen's  diurch,  which  was  done;  forty  priests  and  all  the 
White  Penitents  attending  the  fimeral  procession. 
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Four  days  afterwards,  the  White  Penitents  performed  a  solemn  service 
lor  him  in  their  chi^  ;  the  church  was  hung  with  white,  and  a  tomb 
vas  raised  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  hufnan 
skdeton,  holding  in  one  hand  a  paper,  on  which  was  written  "  Abjuration 
of  Heresy  ;'*  and  in  the  other  a  palm,  the  emblem  of  martyrdom. 

The  next  day,  the  Franciscans  performed  a  service  of  the  same  kind  for 
him ;  and  it  ia  easy  to  imagine  how  much  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
iniiamcd  by  this  strange  folly  of  their  magistracy  and  priesthood. 

The  capitonl  continued  the  prosecution  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and 
thoo^  the  grief  and  distraction  of  the  family,  when  he  first  entered  the 
house,  were  alone  sufficient  to  have  convinced  any  reasonable  being  that 
they  were  not  the  authors  of  the  event  which  they  deplored,  yet,  having 
pabfidy  attested  that  they  were  guilty  in  his  monitory  without  proof,  and 
DO  proof  coming  forward,  he  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  unhappy  father, 
mothiar,  brother,  friend,  and  servant,  to  the  torture,  and  put  them  all  into 
iroBS  on  the  18th  of  November.  Casing  was  enlarged,  upon  proof  that 
he  ««s  not  in  Calas*8  house,  till  after  Antony  was  dead. 

Fh>na  these  dreadful  proceedings  the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  district,  which  immediately  took  cognizance  of  the  affair, 
aannHcd  the  sentence  of  the  capitoul  as  irregular,  but  continued  the 
prosecution. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  the  hangman,  who  had  been  taken  to  Calas's 
house,  and  shewn  the  folding  doors  and  the  bar,  deposed,  that  it  was 
impoaaible  he  could  have  hanged  himself,  as  the  defendants  pretended  ; 
another  witness  swore  that  he  looked  through  the  key-hole  of  Calas*s  door 
htto  a  dark  room,  where  he  saw  men  running  hastily  to  and  fro ;  a  third 
sarore,  that  his  wife  had  told  him,  that  a  woman  named  Mandrill  had  told 
her,  that  a  certain  woman  unknown  had  declared  she  heard  the  cries  of 
Mark  Antony  Calas  at  the  further  end  of  the  city.  Upon  such  evidence 
as  this,  the  majority  of  the  parliament  were  of  opinion,  that  the  father  and 
mother  had  ordered  La  Vaisse  to  bang  their  son,  and  that  another  son 
and  a  maid  servant,  who  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  had  assisted  him  to  do  it. 

One  La  Borde  presided  at  the  trial,  who  had  zealously  espoused  the 
popular  prejudices ;  and  though  it  was  manifest  even  to  demonstration 
thi^  the  prisoners  were  either  all  innocent  or  aU  guilty,  he  voted  that  the 
fioher  should  first  suffer  the  torture  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with  a 
view  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  be  then  broken  alive  upon  th& 
wheel ;  afterwards,  to  receive  the  last  stroke  when  he  had  lain  two  hours 
on  the  rack,  and  then  to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  In  this  opinion  he  had  the 
eoBconrence  of  six  others  3  three  were  for  the  torture  alone  ;  two  were  of 
opinion  that  they  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  upon  the  spot  whether 
.  Antony  could  by  any  possibility  have  hanged  himself  or  not ;  and  one 
Toced  to  acquit  the  prisoners,  .\fter  long  debates,  the  majority  were  for 
the  torture  and  the  wheel,  and  probably  condemned  the  father  by  way.of 
expenment,  whether  guilty  or  not,  hoping  he  would,  on  account  of  hia 
age,  in  the  agony  of  suffering,  confess  the  crime,  and  accuse  the  other 
priaooers,  whose  fate,  therefore,  they  suspended.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  if  they  had  had  evidence  against  the  father  that  would  have  justified 
tbe  aentenoe  they  pronounced  against  him,  that  very  evidence  would  have 
justified  the  sentence  against  all  the  rest  3  and  that  if  they  could  not 
jostly  condemn  the  rest,  they  could  not  justly  condemn  him,  for  they 
vciR  an  in  the  house  together  when  Antony  died, — ^all  concurred  in  de- 
dariog  that  he  hanged  himself^  which  those  who  did  not  help  to  hang^ 
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him,  supposing  him  to  have  been  hanged  by  others,  could  have  had  no 
motive  to  do,  nor  could  any  one,  or  more^  of  the  prisoners  have  hanged 
him  by  violence,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others. 

Poor  Galas,  however,  an  old  roan  of  sixty-eight,  was  condemned  to  this 
dreadful  punishment  alone ;  he  suffered  the  torture  with  great  constancy, 
and  was  led  to  execution  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  him. 

Two  Dominicans,  father  Bourges,  and  fiither  Caldagnes^  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  moments^  wished  '*  their  latter  end  might  be  like  his," 
and  declared  that  they  thought  him  not  only  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  but  an  exemplary  instance  of  true  Christian  patience,  forti- 
tude, and  charity. 

One  single  shiiek,  and  that  not  very  violent,  escaped  him  when  he  re- 
ceived the  first  stroke ;  after  that,  he  uttered  no  complaint.  Being  at 
length  placed  on  the  wheel,  to  wait  for  the  moment  which  was  to  end  lus 
life  and  his  misery  together^  he  expressed  himself  with  an  humble  hope  of 
a  happy  immortality,  and  compassionate  regard  for  the  Judge  who  had 
condemned  him.  When  he  saw  the  executioner  prepared  to  give  him 
the  last  stroke,  he  made  a  fresh  declaration  of  his  innocence  to  father 
Bourges  3  but  while  the  words  were  yet  in  his  mouth,  the  c^itoul,  the 
author  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  who  actually  oame  upon  the 
scaffold  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of  witnessing  the  punishment  and  death 
of  his  victim,  ran  up  to  him  and  bawled  out  with  the  most  savage  gesti- 
culations, "  Wretch,  there  are  the  fisiggots  which  are  to  reduce  your  body 
to  ashes  ;  speak  the  truth."  Calas  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  head  a 
little  aside,  and  that  moment  the  executioner  did  his  office. 

Though  the  testimony  of  a  dying  man  had  thus  acquitted  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  yet  the  judges,  that  they  might  act  with  an  uniform  ab- 
surdity throughout  the  whole  affair,  banished  Peter  Calas  for  life,  and 
acquitted  the  rest.  The  widow  and  the  other  sufferers  sought  such  redress 
from  the  king  as  could  now  be  obtained,  and  her  petition  was  laid  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Exactly  three  years  to  a  day  after  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
John  Calas,  the  parliament  of  Fpm  acquitted  the  widow,  the  son,  the 
maid  servant,  and  La  Vaisse,  of  this  horrid  accusation.  They  declared 
the  murdered  father  innocent  -,  re-established  the  memory  of  his  former 
good  reputation,  granting  liberty  to  his  family  to  prosecute  the  judges, 
called  capitouls,  who  condemned  him ;  cancelled  the  whole  of  the  former 
process,  with  the  sentence  of  the  judees ;  and  ordered  the  arrA  of  his 
innocence  to  be  printed,  published,  and  fixed  up  at  all  the  public  courts 
and  places  required. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  bestowed  a  gratification  of  18,000  livres  on  the 
widow  of  Calas,  6,000  on  each  of  her  two  daughters,  and  3^000  to  her 
son  Peter,  without  depriving  them  of  their  action  in  damages  against  their 
judges.  The  interest  Voltaire  took  in  this  persecuted  fiimily,  and  the 
exertions  he  made  to  secure  them  ample  justice,  are  among  the  most 
honourable  traits  in  his  character. 
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ON   THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND. 


Scientia  vis  est. — Bacon. 
yvo}Oi  <TiavTOv* — Solon. 

"OxB  gmentioD  passeth  away  and  another  cometh,  but  tbeeartk  abideth 
forerer."  Are  the  changes  in  its  generations  the  only  changes  in  society  ? 
Does  man  appear  upon  the  stage  of  time,  and  merely  re-act  the  drama  of 
his  predecessors,  or  does  generation  after  generation,  standing  on  the 
gnyes  of  their  forefathers,  take  a  higher  vantage  ground^  and  consequently 
a  more  exteiislTe  range  of  vision  }  Not  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  we 
were  inspired  with  the  hope  of  emulating  the  ancients  5  later  still  has 
Milton  doubted  whether  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  too  late^  or  the 
difflftte  too  cold,  to  write  an  epic  poem ;  while  another  party  has  started 
op,  regarding  itself  with  as  much  complacency^  and  the  past  age  with  as 
mocfa  contempt^  as  if,  like  love  in  Aristophanes,  it  had  been  hatched 
from  the  egg  ci  night.  Of  these  three  opinions,  whether  society  be 
stationaiy,  retrograde,  or  progressive,  we  adopt  the  last,  and  we  found 
oar  belief  on  the  fact  that  man,  from  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature, 
is  an  improvable  being.  It  may  be  asked,  what  circumstances  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  this  law,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  them, 
llie  first  is  speech  or  language,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  express 
our  thoughts  to  (me  another.  This  gift  is  peculiar  to  man  alone.  The 
lower  animals  indeed  display  a  very  high  degree  of  sensation  and  memory, 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  judgment ;  they  are  capable  also  of  expressing 
their  anger,  joy,  and  other  feelings,  but  they  are  totally  destitute  of  any 
waj  whoreby  they  may  transfuse  their  common  conceptions ;  hence  their 
knowledge  is  stationary,  and  all  the  perfection  of  a  class  may  be  found  in 
any  individual  of  that  class.  Language  again  is  not  only  peculiar  but 
necessary  to  man.  All  nations  have  their  vocabulary,  which  is  capable 
of  being  extended  in  proportion  as  their  wants  extend.  With  this  there 
is  a  second  circumstance  connected,  viz.  that  man  is  essentially  a  social 
bcbg.  True  it  is  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
they  want  that  moral  principle  which  pervades  and  binds  together  the 
several  sections  of  human  society.  Man  is  also  a  contriving  being,  and 
continually  seeking  out  means  subservient  to  his  ends.  In  the  rude  ages 
of  society,  we  find  him  poHshing  his  spear  with  stone,  but,  as  his  experience 
ificreases,  he  points  it  with  iron. 

A3  an  improvable  creature,  man  may  be  considered  first  as  an  intellec- 
tnal  being,  and  secondly,  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being.  It  is  our 
present  design  to  consider  him  in  each  of  these  views.  How  shall  we 
proceed  in  our  investigations  ?  We  can  bring  matter  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  senses  and  oppose  it  to  its  kind,  but  mind  is  a  substance  with  which 
we  are  so  little  acquainted,  that  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  it  by  a  nega- 
tive term,  and  call  it  immaterial.  Matter  affects  our  senses  in  an  endless 
nriety  of  ways,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  of  it,  we  have  merely  to 
attend  to  the  impressions  received,  and  to  draw  our  conclusions  accord- 
ingly. Tlie  astronomer  gains  his  knowledge  by  sight,  and  the  musician 
is  gnided  by  the  ear,  but  in  the  investigation  of  mind  we  have  not  the 
«nie  faculties.  There  is  indeed  much  difficulty  attending  the  subject, 
w^  I  do  not  hope  to  lessen  it  by  saying  that  Uiere  is  much  imaginary 
<lifficiilty,  but  we  shall  find  that  the  studies  of  matter  and  mind  are  very 
closely  connected  by  certain  analogies. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  essence  of  each.  Tbe 
ignorant  savage  can  speak  in  some  degree  of  their  qualities  and  proper- 
ties, and  the  profoundest  philosopher  can  do  nothing  more.  This 
statement  may  not  appear  obvious  at  first  view.  Mankind  of  old  thought 
that  they  knew  something  of  the  sub  stans  of  nature,  and  that  by  abstract 
speculations  they  could  j^enetrate  the  veil  that  covers  the  essence  of  all 
things^  and  pronounce  their  judgments  with  some  degree  of  certainty ;  bat 
the  farther  researches  of  pliOosophy  have  proved  this  to  be  an  idle  reverie, 
and  have  perfectly  demonstrated  the  humiliating  truths  that  in  our 
present  state  of  being  we  are  utterly  unable  to  know  any  thing  r^;arding  it. 

Another  ground  of  analogy  is,  that  matter  and  mind  are  made  known 
to  us  by  their  qualities  and  properties.  The  five  senses  give  ns  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  at  present  possess  of  matter,  and  our  internal  feeliDgs 
or  consciousness  make  known  the  properties  of  mind.  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  discoveries  which  phDosophy  has  made ;  when  she  was  youn^ 
and  her  researches  very  limited,  she  proclaimed  that  this  was  vulgar 
knowledge ;  but  now  that  the  extent  of  her  observation  is  increased,  she 
teaches  us  more  and  more  plainly  that  we  ought  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
that  degree  of  information  which  our  present  circumstances  give  us  of  our 
Creator's  operations.  This  opinion  is  forcibly  inculcated  by  Dr.  Reid  ; 
*'  When  I  am  asked,'*  says  he,  "  what  is  matter  and  what  is  mind  ?  I 
answer,  that  I  knew  matter  by  its  properties^  that  it  is  divisible,  inactive, 
and  resists  effort.  I  knew  mind  also  by  its  properties,  such  as  willing, 
judging,  &c. ;  this  is  all  I  know )  of  the  real  essence  of  matter  and  mind 
I  know  nothing." 

Another  ground  of  analogy  is,  that  in  both  cases  we  have  the  means  of 
knowing  their  qualities  and  properties.  Our  senses  give  us  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  matter.  We  may  not  indeed  know  all  its  qualities 
and  properties  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  were  the  number  of  our 
senses  increased,  we  could  exphiin  many  or  all  of  those  operations  of 
nature,  which  at  present  are  inexplicable.  So  deeply  struck  was  Dr.  Dick 
with  this  thought,  that  he  ventured  to  assert  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
happiness  of  a  future  world  consists  in  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  possession  of  increasing  means  to  acquire 
that  knowledge.  This  is  a  pleasing  conjecture,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  brute  creation  possess  a  higher  d^ree 
of  sensation  than  man ;  still,  it  is  our  duty  reverently  to  adore  the  dispen- 
sations  of  Awful  Goodness  which  gives  what  is  necessary  for  us,  and 
withholds  what  would  be  injurious.  We  have  certain  means  too  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  our  minds.  Our  own  con- 
sciousness, our  own  internal  feelings,  whisper  to  us,  in  a  language  which 
none  can  misunderstand,  that  we  have  an  immaterial  part  within  us 
distinct  in  its  nature  and  operations  from  our  bodies.  We  can  distinguish 
hope  from  fear,  joy  from  sorrow,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  modifications  of 
the  thoughts  and  passions.  Our  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  mind 
can  be  as  much  depended  upon  as  our  senses  in  regard  to  matter }  indeed^ 
if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  certainty  to  be  placed  on  either,  it  is  in 
favour  of  consciousness.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  men> 
tal  faculty  when^it  is  in  exercise ;  we  must  be  conscious  of  anger  and  joy, 
of  hope  and  fear,  when  the  mind  is  in  any  of  these  states.  In  both  cases, 
therefore,  we  have  ample  means  of  observation,  and  in  both  cases  their 
means  are  equally  to  be  relied  upon.  Some  indeed,  as  Hume  and 
Berkeley,  have  pretended  to  doubt  of  the  information  deriv^  fymt  the 
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tenses,  because  we  cannot  found  it  on  demonstration ;  this  however  is 
absard,  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  material  universe, 
or  the  certaintj  of  the  information  regarding  it  which  we  derive  from  the 
senses,  we  are  as  little  able  to  disbelieve  it. 

Another  analogy  is.  that  in  both  cases  experience  is  the  grand  source  of 
our  knowledge.  It  has  been  urged  in  fiivour  of  physical  investigation, 
that  experiment  can  be  added  to  experience,  and  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  science,  viz.  chemistry,  depends  altogether  on  experiment — 
granted;  but,  do  we  gain  no  knowledge  without  experiment?  The 
science  of  astronomy  depends  altogether  on  experience  -,  besides,  the  test 
of  experiment  is  not  excluded  from  the  facts  of  mind.  If  we  offer  a 
reward  to  the  ambitious,  or  a  gift  to  the  miser,  we  may  witness  the  differ^ 
cnt  effects  of  experiment,  and  the  business  of  our  teachers  and  preachers 
consista  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  minds  of  different  indi- 
viduals. We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  concluding,  that  the  investiga- 
tiona  of  ^ind  can  hfi  carried  on  as  successfully  by  means  of  experience 
and  experiment,  as  those  of  matter. 

Another  ground  of  analogy  is,  that  in  all  our  inquiries  concerning  mind 
and  matter,  we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
eadi  are  fixed  and  invariable.  When  we  see  preceding  circumstances  to 
be  the  same,  we  are  sure  that  the  resulting  phenomena  will  correspond. 
A  nouoB  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  is  implanted  in  our  constitution,  and 
our  belief  in  them  depends  on  experience.  We  know  that  every  cause 
■rasC  be  followed  by  its  effect,  and  that  every  effect  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  its  cause.  Without  this  belief,  we  need  not  investigate  causes 
and  effects,  and  we  might  be  justified  in  placing  confidence  on  chance. 
The  physical  philosopher,  however,  is  sure  that  £ere  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance^  that  this  is  only  the  name  for  an  unknown  cause  of  which  the 
effisct  is  Tisible.  He  is  sure  that  what  happens  in  one  case  will  happen 
in  another,  if  repeated.  If  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  does  not 
find  the  proper  result,  he  never  sits  down  in  melancholy,  and  complains 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  changed  5  he  rather  supposes  that  the  fault 
may  be  found  in  himself.  The  operations  of  nature  proceed  in  an 
invariable  order,  and  to  discover  and  apply  this  order  is  the  object  of  the 
natoral  philosopher.  The  same  fixed  course  is  observable  in  the  mental 
naiverse.  As  sure  as  the  chemist  knows  that  metal  will  melt  if  exposed 
to  a  proper  heat,  and  that  water  will  freeze  if  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
tnre,  so  sure  does  the  moral  philosopher  know  that  certain  feelings  will 
awaken  joy  and  others  sorrow.  The  moral,  as  the  natural  philosopher, 
may,  in  the  conrseof  his  investigations,  be  liable  to  mistake,  and  may  draw 
wrong  conclusions,  yet  he  is  quite  persuaded  that  his  mistakes  depend  on 
the  weakness  of  his  own  strength.  A  knowledge  of  this  fixed  order  of 
events  inspires  a  fear  for  that  ^x)vidence  which  overlooks  all  things,  and 
has  ordained  that  feelings  of  remorse  and  horror  will  as  necessarily  follow 
the  commission  of  crime,  as  pain  follows  the  exposure  of  the  finger  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle ;  yet  with  this  fear  is  awakened  a  confidence  in  all 
Divine  dispensations,  which  renders  the  individual  superior  to  the  ills  of 
fife,  and  makes  him  feel  a  security,  and  peace,  large  as  his  utmost  wishes, 
and  lasting  as  the  pillars  that  support  the  Eternal  Throne. 

Another  ground  of  analogy  between  matter  and  mind  is,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  both  are  generally  of  a  compound  nature.  On  this>  however,  we 
do  not  dwell  at  present.  A.  Kbssi&n. 

Sioo  Hoose  Academy^  Jersey.  (To  be  etmtimiedO 
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Mr.   EDITOR. 

Sir, — Prevailed  upon  by  the  solicitations  of  friendti,  and  the  undeservedly 
favourable  notices  which  << The  Translations  from  the  German  Dramatists*'  have 
elicited  fh>m  various  Journalists  and  Reviewers,  I  now  venture  on  the  version  of 
an  entire  play  of  "  the  German  Shakspeare ; "  and  though  I  am  as  fully  convinced, 
as  the  reader  will  be,  of  my  total  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  genius  of 
the  immortal  Schiller,  yet  I  imagine  that  such  of  your  readers  as  may  have  heard 
of,  without  being  conversant  with,  the  glorious  original,  would  rather  snatch  even 
a  distant  and  imperfect  glimpse  of  its  matchless  splendour,  than  that  the  whole 
blaze  of  its  effulgence  should  be  withheld  from  their  view.     Yours,  &c. 

J.  D-  PIERCEY. 

WILLIAM  TELL.— A  Play  in  Fivb  Acts. 

Brom  the  Gennan  of  Scbillbr. 

Act  I. — Scene  I. 

A  high  rocky  shore  on  the  borders  of  the  Veenealdstetter^lake,  opposite  the  Canton 

Schufjfz, 

The  lake  forms  a  beautiful  bay  in  the  land ;  a  cottage  near  the  shore ;  a  fishei 
boy  sailing  about  the  lake  in  his  boat.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in  the 
distance,  are  beheld  the  green  meadows,  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  Schwy tz  lying 
in  the  clear  sunshine.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator,  appear  the  towering  points  o( 
the  Haken  engirt  with  clouds ;  on  the  right,  in  the  remote  perspective,  the  glaciers 
are  visible.  Before  the  curtain  rises,  the  ranz  des  vaches  and  the  harmonious 
tinklings  of  the  sheep-bells  are  heard ;  these  continue  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scene. 

THE   FISHER- BOY.  (Singt  in,  tks  boai.) 

AIB. — KANZ   DES  VACHES. 

The  lake  to  the  bath  is  tempting  and  smiling, 
The  boy  on  its  green  banks  to  slumber  beguiling. 

And  he  hears  strains  of  music 

Like  flutes  sweetly  rise, 

Like  the  voices  of  angels 

In  Paradise. 

Then  gently  awaking  in  blissful  delight. 
His  bosom  is  laved  by  the  waters  bright, 

And  a  voice  from  the  deep  calls 

Dear  boy,  thou  art  mine! 

I  lure  down  the  sleeper 

With  music  divine. 

'  SHEPHERD.  (On  the  mountuin.) 

VARIATION   or  THE   RANZ  DES   VACHES. 

Ye  meodows,  farewell, 

Ye  sweet  sunny  pastures! 
-The  herdsman  must  leave  you^ 

The  summer  is  gone! 
To.  the  mountains  we  speed,  and  return  again 
At  the  cuckoo*s  call,  at  the  birds*  sweet  strain ; 
When  the  earth,  clad  in  flowers,  again  looks  gay, 
When  the  rivulets  purl  in  the  lovely  May. 

Ye  meadows,  farewell. 

Ye  sweet  sunny  pastures  I 

The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 

The  summer  is  gone. 
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ALPINE-HUNTER.  (Appearing  on  the  oppoaiU 

summit  of  the  rock$.) 
secoud  variation  of  the  ranz  des  yachbs. 

Hie  heights  peal^  the  bridge  trembles  under  his  tread, 
The  dizzy  path  strikes  not  the  huntsman  with  dread ; 

He  passes  undaunted 

0*er  the  ice-covered  scene, 

Where  spring  brings  no  flowers, 

No  vestige  of  green. 

A  sea  of  dense  vapour  beneath  his  feet  lies, 
The  cities  of  men  he  no  longer  descries ; 

The  world  he  can  only 

Between  broken  clouds  trace, 

Deep  under  the  waters 

The  earth  s  vernal  face. 
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(Continaed  from  page  Ql.) 


DcKs  Richard,  having  triumphed  over  his  numerous  enemies,  and  won 
the  admiration  of  his  subjects  by  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  his  personal 
coorase  as  a  warrior,  availed  himself  of  the  interval  ofre|K)se  to  reward 
the  fidelity  of  his  adherents,  and  display  his  prudence  as  a  legislator  and 
a  statesman.  He  gave  lands  to  his  barons ;  Spanish  horses  to  the  men 
at  arms ;  and  clothes  to  the  families  of  the  common  soldiery.  Through- 
oat  the  whole  of  Normandy  he  established  just  and  salutary  laws,  and 
confided  their  administration  to  persons  of  intelligence  and  high  reputa- 
ticm.  By  his  civil  virtues  he  as  effectually  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people,  as  he  had  won  their  admiration  by  his  courage  and  conduct  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

Bat  the  jealousy  of  surrounding  princes  soon  compelled  him  again  to 
bacide  on  his  armour,  and  protect  the  integri^  of  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms.  The  hatred  of  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  was  unappease- 
able ;  Theobald,  earl  of  Blois,  thirsted  for  revenge ;  Greofirey,  earl  of 
Anjoa ;  the  count  of  Maine ;  and  the  earl  of  Belesme,  all  united  their 
armies  against  the  duke  of-  Normandy,  wasting  his  lands,  and  depopu- 
lating his  cities.  His  grief,  on  hearing  of  these  ravages,  was  excessive, 
and  fearing  that  he  was  too  weak  to  resist  this  formidable  combination 
of  his  enemies,  single-handed,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Denmark, 
and  solicited  the  armed  assistance  of  Harold.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
Waee,  but  the  truth  of  this  interference,  on  the  part  of  Danes,  rests 
eatirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Norman  historians.  In  the  voluminous 
collection  of  the  French  chroniclers,  no  evidence  appears  to  corroborate 
this  alliance  with  Harold.  Whatever  is  clearly  authentic  in  relation  to 
these  events,  seems  properly  to  belong  to  the  year  863. 

Pmnsuing,  however,  the  narrative  of  our  author,  we  find  that  the 
Danish  fleet  arrived  safely  in  the  Seine,  and  the  troops  established 
themselves  at  Grefosse,  which  they  made  their  head  quarters.  .  Gefosse, 
Givoldi  fossa,  Gival(ti  fossa,  or  Ginoldi  fossa,  for  all  these,  three'  read- 
ings occur,  was  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  Vernon  and 
Bonni&res.  Almost  all  the  modem  historians  and  commentators  con- 
found this  Gefosse,  which  was  often  occupied  by  the  Normans  as  a 
military  position  in  the  ninth  century,  with  another  locality  of  the  same 
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name,  near  to  Isigny.  The  new  allies  did  not  remain  long  inactive, 
but  joining  themselves  with  the  troops  of  Richard,  overran  the  enemies* 
country,  carrying  fire  and  sword  mto  every  district.  Wace  dius  de- 
scribes their  desolating  course  in  the  following  spirited  lines : 

De  Tbietmut  damagier  entr*el8  86  cunseUU^rent, 

Iglise  ne  autel  ne  mezoos  n'espernlftrent ; 

Co  k*il  porent  ataindre  antrent  h  trebucbierent.  (1 ) 

Daneiz  furent  felonz  et  k  mal  fere  isnel ;  (2) 

Ne  leissent  en  Chartrain  et  en  Duneiz  bordel ;  (8) 

Ne  meson  en  estant  ki  seit  fors  da  chaatel 

Ne  leiMent  boef  ne  vaque,  genice  ni  toiel, 

Pore  ni  berbiz  ni  chi^vre  ne  one  (6)  ne  agniel, 

Coc,  capon  ne  gelinc,  ne  viez  chien  ne  cbael ;  (G) 

Ne  forment  en  guemier,  ne  bon  vin  en  tonel.  Ver$.  4920. 

After  having  thus  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Theobald,  they  next 
invaded  tlie  territories  of  Lothaire,  where  their  ravages  were  equally 
extensive  and  exterminating.  The  consternation  became  universal,  and 
the  cries  of  the  people  were  responded  to  by  the  clergy  and  the  barons. 
Remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king,  bitterly  reproaching  him  for 
drawing  down  such  misery  on  the  nation  to  indulge  his  personal  hatred 
against  the  duke  of  Normandy.  According  to  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
whom  Wace  has  followed,  the  bishops  of  France  were  assembled  at 
Laon,  and  not  at  Mclum.  But  as  '^  Meleuren"  so  closely  resemble 
"  Montleum,''  the  name  by  which  Wace  frequently  designates  Laon, 
the  probability  is,  that  this  variation  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  transcribers. 

The  king  of  France,  unable  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  which  were  energetically  supported  by  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm,  selected  Vulfaldus,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  filled  that  episcopal 
see  from  962  to  967,  as  an  ambassador  to  Richard,  and  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Rouen.  At  the  interview  between  them,  the  bishop  re- 
proached the  duke  for  introducing  a  horde  of  pagans  into  the  country, 
who  had  destroyed  so  manv  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  a  pnnce,  so  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  could  permit  them  to  slay  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  cold  blood.  By  my  taith,  replied  Richard,  I 
have  acted  with  propriety,  and  if  the  land  be  ravaged,  it  is  no  reproach 
to  me.  I  am  resolved  to  destroy  Theobald,  and  humble  the  pride  of 
the  king.  They  have  causelessly  attacked  me,  and,  with  the  olessinff 
of  Gk>d,  I  will  have  my  revenge.  My  friend,  continued  the  duke,  I 
will  not  impose  a  lie  upon  you ;  I  would  rather  see  all  the  churches 
razed  down  to  the  ground,  than  die  dishonoured,  and  more  freely  would 
I  abandon  Normandv  to  the  pagans,  than  be  expelled  from  its  posses- 
sion by  the  king  of  France.  Lothaire  has  acted  towards  m^  with 
unparalleled  baseness ;  he  endeavoured  to  entrap  me  through  the 
agency  of  Archbishop  Bruno ;  he  next  attempted  to  decoy  me  into  his 
power  by  stratagem  on  the  Seine;  he  tried  hard  to  cireumvent  me 
between  the  river  Eaulne  and  Dieppe ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  incited 
Theobald  to  eanr  war  into  my  kingdom.  Had  I  fallen  into  his  power, 
I  know  he  would  have  murdered  me.  No  truce  or  peace  will  I  grant, 
before  my  ci^  of  Evreux  is  restored.    The  bishop,  nothing  disconcerted, 

(1)  Brikl^rent  et  renverserent.  (2)  Hablles.  (3)  Cabanc. 

(4)  Ni  maUon  debout  qui  sott  hors  du  ch&teau. 

(5)  Ole.  (6)  Nijeune  chien. 
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used  all  his  spiritual  eloquence  to  shake  the  resolution  of  Richard,  and 
appease  his  anger ;  he  implored  him  not  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
HeaTen,  by  maintaining  his  league  with  the  pagans,  and  to  disengage 
himself  from  all  further  connection  with  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith. 
He  beeeeched  him  to  grant  an  armistice,  and  pledged  himself  that  the 
kin^  wonld  give  him  a  pacific  and  honourable  interview  at  Guinefosse. 
Richard  is  at  last  subdued,  and  agrees  to  the  proposed  meeting.  This, 
accordingly,  took  place,  and  the  quarrel  between  Richard  and  Loth  aire 
was  adjusted.  As  soon  as  Theobald  heard  of  this  reconciliation,  he 
hasteo^i  to  obtain  terms  for  himself,  which  the  duke  of  Normandy 
^erously  granted.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Xormandy  was  ratified  at  Gefosse.  Wace,  who  does  not  agree  with 
die  o&er  historians  in  fixing  the  locality  of  Guinefosse  or  Gefosse,  also 
difiers  with  them  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  peace  between  Richard 
and  Lothaire  was  concluded.  He  says  that  it  was  at  Gefosse,  while 
almost  all  the  other  Norman  chroniclers  agree  in  fixing  it  at  St.  Clair- 
sor-Eple,  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Normandy,  a  situation  much 
more  c<mvenient  than  Gefosse.  Wace  says  that  Richard  removed  the 
Danes  from  Gefosse  during  the  negociations,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
they  retired  while  the  treaty  was  arranging  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte.  This 
ms  done  and  accorded,  says  the  **  Chronique  de  Normandie,''  after 
wliich  the  kin^  returned  to  France,  and  Duke  Richard  to  Grefosse, 
vhere  was  the  fort  of  the  Danes,  to  pay  them  what  he  had  promised. 
But  wherever  was  the  real  place  of  meeting,  it  is  certain  that  Gefosse 
v&i  cm  the  Seine.  Wace  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  both  agree  on  that 
pobt,  and  their  united  authority  must  be  preferred  to  the  statements  of 
the  ^*  Chronique  de  Normandie,''  Dumoulin,  Masseville,  and  other 
writers. 

Richard  had  some  trouble  to  satisfy  his  Danish  allies ;  their  restless 
character  fitted  them  alone  for  war,  and  thev  saw  all  prospect  of  future 
plunder  vanish  from  their  grasp  by  these  pacific  arrangements.  Richard 
oftred  lands  and  citizenship  to  those  who  would  remain  in  Normandy, 
receive  baptism,  and  embrace  the  Christian  doctrine.  Some  consented, 
hat  the  great  majority  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  they  disem- 
harked,  and,  according  to  Wace,  pillaged  eighteen  cities. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  war,  Normandy  now  enjoyed  repose,  and 
hegaa  to  feel  die  benefit  of  the  wise  system  of  policy  which  Richard 
^opted  b  the  internal  administration  of  his  government.  He  was  sin- 
ewy beloved  by  his  subjects,  who  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
^ai^  and  mildness  of  his  sceptre.  Shortly  after  the  peace,  his  wife, 
Eflima,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris,  died,  without  leaving 
^7  children,  when  the  duke  divided  all  her  personal  effects  between 
the  monasteries  and  the  poor.  Richard  had  nad  six  children  by  his 
ii|Ktfe88,  Gronnor,  whom  Wace,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Norman  chro- 
Bickn,  represent  as  a  lady  of  hi^h  birth  and  breeding,  but,  in  realitv, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  foresters.  SpeiULing  of  her,  the 
'*  Chronique  de  Normandie"  says,  the  lady  Gonnor  made  great  j^resents 
to  the  churches,  particularly  to  Notre  Dame  de  Rouen,  to  which  she 
pniseiited  the  most  beautiful  embroidery,  worked  by  herself  and  her 
^DBaidens.  She  also  caused  precious  cloths  to  be  worked  with  silks, 
^^optaining  the  history  and  tne  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 

^t»,  to  ornament  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Rouen.    The  six 
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children  of  this  union  were  Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  dokedom ; 
Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  Mauger,  earl  of  Corbeil,  and  fother  of 
William,  earl  of  Mortain ;  Emma,  who  was  married  to  Ethelred,  king 
of  England ;  Hadwiee,  who  espoused  Geoffirey,  duke  of  Brittany ;  and 
Matilda,  who  was  united  to  Odo,  earl  of  Chartres. 

Wace  now  gives  us  some  superstitious  anecdotes,  to  display  the  cou- 
rage and  sagacity  of  Richard,  but  as  they  show  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
they  deserve  a  brief  notice.  He  tells  us  that  such  was  the  personal 
bravery  of  the  duke,  that  he  walked  about  with  equal  fearlessness  in  the 
dark,  as  in  the  light.  Whenever  he  passed  a  church,  no  matter  what 
the  hour  was,  he  stopped  to  say  his  prayers.  On  one  of  his  nocturnal 
perambulations,  he  had  the  following  adventure  with  the  devil.  He 
entered  a  church,  where  a  dead  body  had  been  deposited  in  a  coffin, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  having  first  taken  off  his  gloves, 
and  placed  them  on  the  reading  desk.  During  his  devotions,  he  plainly 
saw  the  body  and  the  coffin  move,  on  which  he  boldly  desired  the  devil, 
for  he  was  there,  to  desist  from  any  attempt  at  carrying  off  the  dead 
man.  Having  finished  his  prayer,  he  then  retired,  but  recollecting  that 
he  had  left  his  gloves  behind,  be  drew  his  sword,  and  retraced  his  steps, 
fully  resolved  to  attack  the  evil  one,  if  he  crossed  his  path.  After  this, 
the  duke  passed  a  law,  commanding  every  person  to  appoint  a  gaardian 
to  the  dead,  who  was  to  remain  with  the  corpse  till  buried,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  being  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Tne  next  story  of  this  description  is  told  of  the  sexton  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Saint  Ouen.  This  was  a  holy  man,  who  had  led  a  pious  life, 
and  achieved  a  saintly  reputation.  Him  the  devil  resolved  to  corrupt, 
and  for  this  purpose  threw  in  his  way  a  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  the 
too  susceptible  sexton  became  instantly  and  vehemently  enamoured. 
He  requested  a  private  interview,  which  she  granted.  At  ni^ht,  when 
all  the  brethren  were  asleep  on  their  virtuous  pillows,  the  ecclesiastical 
Lothario  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  abbey,  and  sallied  forth  with 
ardour  to  \eep  his  appointmeif  t.  Before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  he  had  to  cross  the  little  river  Robec,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Seine,  and,  by  some  mischance,  slipping  from  the  plank 
which  served  as  a  rustic  bridge,  he  was  drowned.  The  devil,  being  on 
the  look-out  for  his  victim,  instantly  seized  his  soul,  and  was  rapidly 
conveying  it  to  the  infernal  regions,  when  he  was  encountered  by  an 
angel,  who  disputed  his  right  of  possession.  ^<  You  are  ?m>ng,''  said 
the  devil,  '^  in  questioning  my  pretensions :  the  sexton  meditated  a  sin ; 
I  caught  him  on  the  road,  and  the  intention  is  as  culpable  as  the  deed 
itself.  His  soul  is  good  and  lawful  prize."  ^'  Hold  your  tonmie,''  said 
the  angel,  "  and  leave  him  alone ;  you  have  no  right  to  prejudee  the 
sexton,  or  to  infer  that  he  would  have  completed  the  crime  he  meditated. 
How  can  you  aver  that  he  would  not  have  repented  on  the  nmd,  and 
returned  without  seeing  the  lady?"  In  this  difficulty,  the  devil  and  the 
angel  agreed  to  refer  Hie  point  to  the  arbitration  of  die  duke,  to  whom 
the^  at  once  proceeded  and  explained  the  fiicts  of  the  case.  Richard 
decided  that  the  drowned  sexton  should  be  resuscitated,  and  his  soul 
placed  again  in  his  body,  and  be  brought  to  the  plank  over  the  river. 
If  he  attempted  to  cross  again,  and  visit  the  lady,  then  the  duke  declared 
him  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  imps  of  darkness ;  but,  not  otherwise. 
As  soon  as  this  was  arranged,  the  sexton,  whose  amorous  desires  appear 
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to  have  been  cooled  by  his  duckings  returned  to  his  abbey,  and  went 
quietly  to  bed.  On  the  next  morning,  the  duke  went  to  see  him,  and 
made  him  publicly  confess  his  sin.  This  anecdote  soon  spread  far  and 
wide,  and,  as  Wace  says,  became  the  subject  of  a  popular  phrase. 

Lunges  fti  puis  par  Normendie 

Retraite  ceste  gaberie :  (1) 

Sire  Muine,  suef  a]ez,  (3) 

Al  passer  plancbe  vus  gardez.  Vers,  6668. 

We  have  another  adventure  of  the  duke  to  show  his  stem  and  inflexi- 
ble justice.  He  was  hunting  at  Courcelles,  near  Gisors,  when  some  of 
his  attendants  announced  to  him  that  they  had  just  found  the  body  of  a 
beantifnl  young  woman,  with  the  head  severed  from  the  shoulders.  On 
uriving  at  the  spot,  he  saw  a  knis^t  standing  near  the  corpse,  holding 
a  swordy  reeking  with  blood.  When  he  recognized  the  auke,  he  at- 
teomled  to  escape,  but  Richard  pursued,  and  slew  him,  and  buried  both 
of  tne  parties  in  one  grave,  where  the  murder  was  perpetrated. 

Another  marvellous  story  is  related  of  one  of  the  duke's  huntsmen, 
who  met  a  lady  fair  in  the  woods,  and  executed  her  wishes  with  all 
becoming  gallantry ;  but  wbea  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  this 
extraiCM^lmary  female  seized  him  in  her  arms,  and  fastened  him  on  the 
Imuich  of  a  tree,  from  which  he  was  some  days  afterwards  released  by 
las  companions. 

Richard  now  determined  to  marry  his  mistress  Gonnor,  and  for  this 
pnrpofie  convened  tne  prelates  and  barons,  who  readily  ^ve  their  con- 
sent. Wace  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  die  mode  in  which  she  asserted 
her  new  rights.  It  appears  that  she  changed  the  usual  side  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  slept  m  former  times,  wim  which  Richard  was  dis^ 
pleased ;  but  Oonnor  answered,  *^  I  used  to  sleep  in  your  bed,  and  do 
vhat  yem  pleased ;  but  now,  this  bed  is  mine,  and  I  shall  sleep  on 
vhich  ade  I  like ;  I  am  your  lady,  your  duchess ;  I  am  in  mt/  onm  bed, 
and  I  shall  henceforth  consult  my  own  inclinations." 

At  this  time  died  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  without  heirs,  according 
to  Wace.  This  is  not  correct,  for  Louis  the  Slothful,  the  son  of  Lo- 
thaire, did  not  die  till  987,  after  having  reigned  seven  years  conjointly 
with  his  &ther,  and  fifteen  months  alone.  Hugh  Capet,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Richard,  was  then  raised  to  the  French  throne,  as  Wace,  and  all 
the  Norman  chroniclers  affirm,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  but  in  fact  he  contributed  nothing  to  his  elevation. 

The  Flemings  opposed  him,  but  they  were  subdued,  and  Richard 
certainly  did  interfere,  and  obtain  their  pardon,  after  the  siege  of  Arras 
by  Hugh  Capet. 

Richard  was  remarkable  for  his  bounty  to  the  clergy,  and  the  zeal  he 
dis^yed  to  propagate  the.  Christian  religion.  He  built  the  cathedral 
of  Ronen, — the  church  ^of  the  bencdictines  at  St.  Ouen, — that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  Fecamp  near  to  his  palace, — and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Wandrille.  He  also  built  his  own  tomb  at  Fecamp,  not  inside  the 
chnieh,  but  at  the  gate,  under  a  gutter,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  the 
ram  which  fell  might  wash  his  body  clean  of  his  numeraas  sins.  While 
it  was  constructing,  he  heard  a  divine  voice  saying : 

Quam  fSacis  ex  multto,  hsc  erit  una  tibi. 
This  royal  sarqpphagus  being  finished,  Richard  ordered  that,  during 
(1)  Cette  plaisanterie.  (2)  Allez  doucement. 
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the  remainder  of  his  life,  it  should  be  filled  every  Friday  with  com,  and 
distributed  to  the  poor  with  five  sous  of  the  currency  €^  Rouen.  Here 
we  may  remark,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  so 
powerftil  in  a  military  point  of  view,  scarcely  coined  any  money.  At 
the  same  period,  however,  the  coined  money  of  Mans,  of  Anion,  and 
Poitou,  was  verv  common.  The  Norman  chroniclers  frequently  speak 
of  the  money  of  Mans,  but  very  rarely  of  that  of  their  own  country.  In 
an  early  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  intend  to  publish  a  dissertation  on 
this  subject. 

Richard  fell  sick  at  Bayeux,  in  the  environs  of  which  city  the  dukes 
of  Normandy  had  a  countir  palace.  The  Abb^  Delarue  fixes  the  loca- 
lity at  BaUeroy,  and  M.  Pluquet  at  Ndron,  where  the  ruins  n^ay  still 
be  seen.  The  duke  desired  to  be  removed  to  Fecamp,  with  his 
children,  and  his  half  brother,  Raoul,  count  of  Iviy,  the  son  of  Sprote 
and  Asperleng,  the  superintendent  of  the  mills  of  Vaudreuil.  He  then 
delivered  up  me  ducal  authority  to  his  eldest  son,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  prelates  and  barons,  received  the  sacrament,  and  died  universally 
regretted  by  his  subjects. 

Tirm  in  adversity, — intrepid  in  war,-— mild  and  merciful  in  prospe- 
rity,— more  pleased  lo  pardon  than  to  punish, — this  illustrious  prince, 
during  a  chequered  and  eventful  reicn  of  fifly-five  years,  never  once 
beliecLhis  character.  Everv  day  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the  faithful 
dischai^  of  those  duties  wnich  best  ennoble  monarchs.  He  has  been 
Bumamed  Sans  Peur ;  to  that  may  be  added.  Sans  Reproche ;  for  his 
memory  deserves  undivided  homage  and  respect 

(TobeeaiUUnted.) 
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A  TALK. 

Nneio  qua  naiale  §oium  duieedime  tnentum 
TMngit  — 


PART  I. 


Thbt  who  have  seen  ttuit  lorelj  Tale, 
That,  smiling,  to  the  western  sea, 

Ab  twere  to  court  its  balmy  gale. 
Slopes  gently  down  so  beaateoosly } 

Where,  from  the  mom's  lint  rosy  beam 
To  erening'B  last  empurpled  ray, 

Hie  enchanted  sun  should  Ungeiing  seem 
To  dream  his  daily  course  away  j 

Enamoured  of  its  charms  will  say. 
That  no  dell  in  this  island  fair, ' 

Though  hers  are  many  vales  and  gay, 
Surpasaea  TAral  de  St.  Pierre,— 

And  swear  that  in  no  lorelier  spot. 
Arcadian  swains  could  ever  rove. 

When  youth  its  transient  cares  forgot, 
And  Friendship  twined  the  bonds  of  LoTe. 

In  rich  luxuriance  to  the  main. 
With  many  a  winding  it  descends. 

From  where  St.  Peter's  hallowed  flme, 
On  high  its  spireless  tower  sends : 

And  where,  as  if  their  yale  to  keep. 

And  at  its  very  entrance  laid. 
Lie  suflk  in  Death's  oblivious  sleep 

The  generations  of  its  dead ; 


As  erst  the  dust  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Did,  sacred  guard,  afisr  repose. 

And  on  their  roads  the  marble  tomb 
And  sculptured  stone  for  mites  arose. 

Far  from  the  busier  town  rethrod, 
'T  was  seldom  then  the  stranger^  tread, 
I     By  taste  allured,  or  folly  fired, 
I        Was  on  its  answering  echoes  sped. 

I     In  such  a  sweet,  secluded  site, 
f        Congenial  bliss  should  reign  alone ; 
Each  day  should  teem  with  new  delight 
And  pain  and  grief  be  never  known. 

But,  oh  !  as  t  were  in  mo^ery. 
Of  nature's  beauties  strewn  around. 

There  burning  fierce,  remorseless,  firee. 
Their  mildest  rage  and  riot's  found. 

As  with  the  blushing  rose,  the  thorn. 
And  dire  disease  'neath  brightest  sua. 

The  rankest  tares  'mid  richest  com. 
Serpents  in  groves  of  cinnamon. 

'T  was  'mid  such  scenes  tnm  earliest  years, 

Young  Robert  and^  Mary  grew  i— 
Oh !  many  a  maiden  as  she  hears 
Their  tide,  will  weep  o'er  love  so  true. 
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OfHitMhoed*a  swwieat  Joys  bereft,^ 
A  ftCher^  salle.— a  moCher's  car^~ 

An  ocphan-cbild  iras  Marr  left, 
Ii£e*ii  wnuy  load  aione  to  bear. 

Td  Bokert's  neighbouring  aire  resigned, 
tlie  latest  tmst  that  he  could  show. 


His 


rmg  pnreoi 
daughter  a 


and  his  aU  below. 


Bui  soon  slie  felt  what  thorns  await 
The  orphan*8  path  in  ambush  drear. 

Where  cold  neglect,  and  often  hate. 
Are  an  the  frnits  those  bcambl^  bear. 

A  ■oownt  feK-and  then  forgot. 
For  love  had  fired  young  Robert's  breast, 

A  chiM— lie  soothed  her  lonely  lot. 
And  hnshed  csm^  sad  oomidaint  to  rest. 

They  grew  lilu  yoang  shoots  of  the  Tine, 
Whidi  dotbed  their  dwelIlog*8  sunny  side, 

fiat  finncr  than  their  tendrils  twine. 
Were  damped  the  links  their  hearts  that  tied. 

Slg^  gladly  would  I  dwell  and  sing    . 

Itie  pleasnrea  of  their  youthful  yeara, 
Bii&e  as  the  progeny  of  spring, 

Whea  Ihst  Vbit  blushing  dawn  appears. 

Bow,  day  by  day,  through  field  and  fold. 

They  chased  the  giddy  bntterfly. 
Where  bow,  where  now,  his  wings  of  gold  i 

MJam !  ttiey  bear  him  bat  Co  die. 

"Rs  erer  tiins  that  grandeur's  glow, . 

Ormreala  its  own  most  deadly  ban^— 
Wetftili  liut  oonJers  a  keener  woe, 

r  points  the  shaft  of  pain. 


Or  how  their  playful  hands  would  crop 
The  Tailed  treasures  of  the  field. 

Her  firom  the  fond  employment  stop, 
Tm  aU  the  scented  booty  yield. 

With  porple  heath,  tiie  hyacinth, 
CowsJips  that  pearly  dew  drops  lare. 

The  iris  blends  eadi  azure  tint. 
With  comfiags  from  the  crystal  wave. 

TO  all  those  oflhpring  of  the  light. 
That  strike  and  ehann  the  dazzled  eye 

And  aoothe  the  fascinated  sight. 
One  fiagrant  pile  before  them  lie. 

Who  fjRMB  the  sweets  thus  richly  spread, 
Woedd  rustic  crowns  and  cfaaplets  weave, 

Tb  engarland  ronnd  the  sylvan  bed 
rpQo  some  Joyons  festal  eve. 


The  myrtle's  bongfas  the  green  sapplied. 

The  captive  beauties  to  SftthraU, 
And  o'er  them  shone  the  garden's  pride. 

The  rose— the  peerless  queen  of  all. 

How  when  these  sports  delight  no  more, 
Swift  they  fbraake  the  flowery  lea. 

Descend  to  the  resounding  shore. 
And  search  for  shells  along  the  sea. 

Or  frisk  and  gambol  on  their  way 
As  on  the  shelving  bank  they  stroll. 

Where  Rocqnaine  spreads  her  winged  bay 
To  ocean's  huge  and  heavy  roll. 

Whilst  as  if  nonght  should  wanting  be 
The  measure  of  their  bliss  to  crown. 

And  make  them  hail  with  equal  glee. 
The  various  year's  revolving  ronnd. 

An  aged  grandame,  who  long  had  graced 
The  chimney  side  with  her  locks  of  snow ; 

On  them  her  last  regards  had  placed. 
When  life's  frail  stream  can  scarcely  flow : 

AlU  an  the  summer  she  called  in  vain. 
They  roved,  where  aerial  minstrels  sung. 

But  when,  with  mist,  and  storm,  and  rain. 
Stem  winter  swept  the  fields  along. 

And  o'er  the  hearth  with  cheering  flame 
The  (fossil)  gof^an  threw  its  blaze. 

Then  crowding  ronnd  that  ancient  dame, 
They  begged  her  tales  of  other  days. 

For  many  a  legend  wild  she  knew. 
At  which  their  cheeks  would  blanch  with  fear. 

And  manv  a  dark  tradition's  clue 
Where  hermit,  monk,  and  priest,  appear. 

Full  often  too  her  story  rolled. 

On  Rollo's  dimlike  warrior-day. 
On  England's  haughty  conqueror  bold. 

And  Roberts,  fiuned  in  battle  fray.  • 

And  she  that  dreadful  day  could  tell. 
When  'neath  the  fierce  Castilian's  might, 

llie  island's  best  and  bravest  fell. 
And  sunk  the  Norman  flag  in  fight. 

And  thrown  aside  was  many  a  glance. 
As  on  her  lips  the  accents  passed. 

How  witches  wheeled  the  midnight  dance. 
And  spectres  rode  the  tempest  blast. 

Oh  I  had  Just  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  smile. 
And  fondly  deigned  their  hopes  to  bless. 

Here  might  my  tale  have  staid  awhile. 
And  they  had  tasted  happiness. 
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Pioni  of  it«  admiifiion  among  the  operative  neuters  of  Samia's  little  common- 
wealth of  Kterary  bees^  an  eremitical  insect  cheerfully  promises  the  radical  reform 
of  its  wdl-known  propensity  to  hoard  up  the  honey  and  the  wax  for  its  own 
extliisive  advantage.  It  has  hovered,  like  a  truant  wild  bee,  from  blossom  to 
bkmom,  in  Time's  fragrant  wilderness  of  sweets ;  and,  having  listened  to  many  a 
Kttg,  as  it  revelled  on  Clio's  nectar  and  ambrosia,  sheltering  its  tiny  form  in  the 
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deep  recesses  of  some  of  History's  giant  hare-bells  and  great  water-lilies^  it  may, 
peradventure,  ikve  learnt  to  sing  too.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  retain  a  station 
calculated  to  improve  its  humble  fraction  of  taleut,  it  again  unfurls  its  adyenturoos 
pinions  for  another  flight,  over  the  Channel,  towards  its  native  rocks.  It  needs 
and  claims  no  higher  stimulus  for  such  small  industry  than  the  same  hospitable 
reception  from  king,  lords  and  commons,  in  that  apiary  newly-formed  republic, 
which  Aristotle  and  Mandeville  would  have,  no  doubt,  encouraged,  in  their  zeal 
for  good  government,  as  it  is  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing  useful 
and  entertaining  knowledge. 

Our  insular  exiles  or  state-prisoners,  those  distinguished  representatives  of  every 
age,  and  almost  every  class,  of  influential  existence,  during  eleven  centuries,  only 
sleep  in  Memory's  dormitories  \  ready  to  wake,  at  the  slightest  touch  of  Fancy's 
wand,  that  they  may  re-animate  once  more  scenes  of  enjoyment  or  auffiering,  re- 
signation or  despair,  in  which  they  bore  their  part  while  confined  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power  to  the  favoured  spot  where  wb  are  now  sustaining  ours. 

Among  these  returning  captives  of  the  land  of  shades,  are  found  kings  and 
queens ;  earls,  primates,  bishops,  missionaries ;  statesmen,  lawyers  and  pfaysiciaos; 
r^'ected  Messiahs,  Camisard  chieftains,  presbyterian  reftigees,  and  republican 
generals.  As  they  were  all  specimens  of  real  life,  conducted  by  misfortune  to  these 
early  penal  stations,  at  different  periods  and  firom  various  countries — Wales, 
Neustria,  Normandy,  France,  England — they  should  be  classed  among  the  curio- 
sities of  general,  rather  than  local,  literature,  as  it  is  obvious  that  their  temporary 
residence  here  was  casual  and  involuutary. 

Our  list  of  invaders,  and  permanent,  or  occasional,  visitants,  is  likewise  an 
interesting  one.  The  most  remarkable  intruders,  on  a  soil  which  popes  would 
seem  to  have  hallowed  in  vain,  were,  perhaps,  Eustace  the  Monk,  Bertrand  du 
Guesdin,  Pero  Nino,  and  Owen  of  Wales — a  Picard,  a  Breton,  a  Spaniard,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  iVom  the  Caswallos  and  the  Llewellyns.  While  mentioning  the 
nnfortanate  Owen,  it  may  be  right  to  notice  an  incident  omitted  in  the  text  of  all 
our  English  and  insular  histories.  John  Lamb,  a  countryman  of  this  brave  war- 
rior, was  sent  by  a  king  of  that  chivalrous  race,  the  Plantagenets,  with  oorderB  to 
stab  this  honoured  guest  of  a  foreign  prince.  Lamb  coolly  plunged  a  dagger  in  his 
friend's  bosom  to  £e  hilt ;  and  the  wretch's  attestation  of  payment,  for  a  deed 
which  stained  for  ever  the  ruler  of  a  generous  nation,  is  still  preserved.*  As  I 
nave  indulged  in  this  short  digression,  with  a  retrospective  eye  to  the  ballad  inserted 
in  a  late  number,!  the  following  paragraph  from  Fabyan  is  added  here  to  complete 
Sir  Owen's  biography:  "In  the  moneth  of  Septembre,  [1368]  King  Charlys 
"  mannyd  and  vittailyd  certeyne  gallies  and  other  shippes,  and  sent  them  into 
'*  Walys,  &  so  to  have  entryd  into  Englonde ;  but  they  retoumed  with  lytle  wor- 
"shyp,  notwithstandynge  that  he  had  ii  noblemen  of  Walys  named  Owan  k 
"  Jaiues  Wynne,  whiche  made  to  hym  fbst  promesse  of  great  thyngea,  by  reason 
**  that  they  were  encmyes  unto  the  kynge  of  Englonde.*'— (Fo^aii  tit  Carol  v.) 

Let  us  now  revert  to  our  state-penitents,  al  a  time  when  Tacitus's  *^  plenum  exiUu 
mare'*  t  was  scarcely  an  hyperbole.  The  low  Norman  iales  probably  answered  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Scilly  cluster,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  ;  when  we  find 
one  of  the  Priscillian  bishops,  of  Gaul,  a  convert  to  the  most  insinuating  species 
of  mystical  Gnosticism,  confined  by  church  and  state  at  St.  Mary*s.§  Shortly 
after,  the  same  destiny,  coupled  with  hard  laiiour,  awaited  the  followers  of  Morgan 
or  Pelagius ;  ||  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  our  otherwise  excellent  reformers 
should  have  inflicted  this  very  degrading  mediaeval  punishment — exconununica- 
tion,  transportation  and  slavery — on  the  mistaken  good  men  whom  they  chose  to 
call  <<  fVee-willers.*'f  The  gaols  of  our  Merovingian  kings  were  usually  entmsted 
to  the  religious  communities ;  so  that  abbots  and  priors  were  also  common  gaolers. 

Mauger,  selected  here  as  a  fair  sample  of  this  goodly  company  of  illustrious  con- 
viots,  was  the  natural  fruit  of  Richard  the  SeconcTs  (otherwise  the  good)  clandestine 
amours  with  a  noble  Danish  lady, "  quam  sibi  more  Z^oitioocopulavit ; "  according  to 
the  invariable  fhshion  and  invariable  phraseology  of  the  <'Long  Noses,"  or  N^ota,** 
and  their  faithful  clerical  biographers.    The  respectable  author  of  Cflssarea,  who 

•  Mr.  Johnes  inserted  the  document  in  his  appendix  to  Froissard. 

t  It  is  now  foil  thirteen  years  since  I  lost  sight  of  the  ballad :  considering  it  as  nnflnisbed,  no 
copy  was  secored,  and  not  a  stave  thereof  has  memory  thooght  proper  to  retain. 

t  Tacit's  Hist.  i.  s.  f  Sulpmos  Bevems. 

I  Constantii  presbyt.  contemp.   Vita  S.  Oennani— Act  Coneil.  f  Soames's  Refonaatioo. 

*«  The  song  of  Ragn- Hilda,  Hollo's  mother,  a  specimen  of  the  good  old  dame's  fearlessness  sod 
poetic  talent,  snppUes  me  with  this  physiognomical  hint 
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Mems  to  have  for^tten  that  <<  the  proper  study  of  mankind  ia  ipan/'  has  altoge- 
tiier  overiooked  a  ctirious  feature  in  all  the  protectors  of  the  Northmen — I  mean 
tiwir  otter  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  French  female  charms.  The  first  three 
bad,  for  ekerilent  reasons  of  state,  French  kings'  and  princes'  daughters  for  their 
titoiar  wires ;  hut  history  gives  no  proof  of  any  conjugal  intercourse  between  the 
tvo  races.  Sterility  was  alike  the  result  and  token  of  this  sineular  aversion ;  so 
tbat  we  find  Rollo  entrusting  to  <<  Poppa,  a  most  noble  maid,  whom  he  wooe<l 
^^kla  fii^^m,  des  Danoisy*'  the  transmission  of  his  lands  and  honours.  William 
Loogsword,  with  a  fllial  deference  most  religious,  trod  in  his  father's  steps,  and 
finook  his  hig^-bora  French  sinecure  spouse,  to.ei^oy  the  delights  of  serious 
eoortship  with  Sprotta,  Richard  the  First's  mamma ;  and  the  said  Richard  was 
indebted  to  Gannor,  '<  the  countess,"  as  she  is  styled  by  courtesy,  though  nothing 
Dofethan  the  diligent  proxy  of  a  dormant  wife,  for  all  his  justly  renowned  pos- 
terity.* In  those  good  old  times,  the  sinister  bar  was  no  bar  to  the  throne,  at 
least  according^  to  the  Norman  political  belief :  yet  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 
cfanrch  was  as  compliant  as  the  state,  nor  should  we  forget  that,  though  no  fault 
was  foand  with  Richard  the  Second's  title  to  the  earldom  of  Normandy,  his  full 
kreiher  Robert,  earl  of  Bvreux,  a  candidate  for  the  mitre  which  Mauger  afterwards 
voR,  was  puiifled  by  passing  before  the  altar,  under  his  mother's  cloak  or 
"pMmmy'*  when  Richard  the  fhther,  ^'Gunnorem  Comitissam  more  chrUtiano 
nM  copuhivit,  made  her  an  honest  woman,  and  exalted  the  ''bastards"  into 
"palliards." 

As  if,  by  slow  degrees,  these  Norman  dukes  who,  ''  to  obviate  all  suspicion  of 
veakncsB,*'  (so  says  the  charitable  Falle,)  <<  were  no  less  valiant  and  wise  than 
((ood,**  bad  determined  to  overcome  their  abhorrence  of  the  French  tawny  graces, 
Rttfaard  the  Second  divided  his  fkvouia  pretty  equally  between  the  w{fe  of  his 
bQiom  and  the  miHreu  of  his  heart — another  ^<  noble*'  daughter  of  the  north, 
vho  (take  an  hermit's  word  for  it)  was  neither  <<cold"  nor  <<nnripened" — enchant- 
ing Danish  Pavia,  the  mother  of  our  hero,  Mauger  the  primate.  Richard  the 
TUnl,  and  his  successor  Robert,  lived  and  died,  however,  in  single  blessedness :  \i 
istrae  that  the  latter,  mistaken  by  some  for  Robert  the  Devil,  yielded,  at  last,  to 
the  blandishments  of  a  furrier's  lovely  daughter  at  Falaise ;  but  the  conqueror  of 
Eagland's  mother  was,  like  the  rest,  every  inch  a  Dane.  William  displayed  the 
aune  unaccountable  r^uctauce  to  French  ooi^ugal  alliances,  as  his  forefatheiy ; 
and  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  the  sad  story,  in  certain  old  chronicles,  about  the 
eoDqoeror'a  amours,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  with  <'  the  daughter  of  a"  Norman 
'Spriest,''  which  unfortunate  maiden  the  Flemish  queen  of  England  caused  to  be 
"shine  by  a  certeyne  privy  sergeaunt  of  bur's,"  which  thing  "  thekyng  aspying, 
he  dishereted  the  man,  and  bette  hys  wyf  with  a  brydell."  t 

1  may  haye  dwelt  too  long  on  these  domestic  secrets  of  our  long-nosed  unuxorious 
fcnnidable  ancient  rulers.  But  it  was  proper  to  show  that  Mauger  the  Primate, 
vhen  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  **mare  Danico,**  with  a  Norman  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  <<  Gnille,"  }  in  the  island  of  Ghemereuia,  did  not  do  so  without 
many  a  family  precedent.  His  uncle  Robert,  another  primate,  in  his  civil  charac- 
ter of  earl  of  Evreux,  had  taken  to  his  arms  '<  another  Helen,"  who,  if  report 
speak  sooth,  <<  might  have  fired  another  Troy ;"  and  yet,  honest  Benoit  Pictet, 
vho  imagines  that  she  was  the  archbishop's  "  wife,"  forgets  to  inform  us  that  the 
holy  father  did  open  penance  for  the  canonical  crime  which  Genevese  casuistry 
treats  with  such  amusing  lenity  and  forbearance.^  Archbishop  Mauger  seems  to 
have  been  the  soul  of  that  succession  of  family  conspiracies  in  which  the  numerous 
ttd  powerful  descendants  of  the  two  sons  of  Earl  Ragnvald  (RoUo's  father)  in- 
volved thonselves.  William  Calculus,  the  monk  of  Jumi^ges,. whose  testimony  is, 
of  coarse,  that  of  a  loyal  courtier,  alludes  to  the  primate's  Guernsey  trip  in  the 
foOowing  rather  brief  manner :  <<  About  this  time  (A.D.  1055)  Mauger,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  t>egan  to  play  the  fool,  and  so  surrendered  his  archbishopric  to  the  duke 
in  a  fit  of  foolishness.  The  duke  banished  him  to  the  island  of  Ghemereuia ;  and 
then,  by  the  decrees  of  a  council,"  (held  at  Lisieux,)  "bestowed  the  metropolitan 
^  on  Maurilius,  a  monk  of  Fescamp,  adorned  with  every  virtue."  || 

lliis  compendious  statement  is  too  sketchy  for  us.  It  appears,  iVom  other 
McottBto,  that  Mauger  had  objected  to  the  relationship  of  William  and  Matilda ; 
that  be  afterwards  excommunicated  them ;  that  the  slighted  fair  one  appealed  to 

«  Gcmmedcciisis  allique. 

t  PkoM  Clnonicle  hi  the  Herald's  OAce,  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.— Sismondi  notices  the 


:  Cbroniqaa  dcLNorauuuUe.  h  Hist,  da  Si^e  xi.  a  Oemmeticensis  vi.  24. 
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the  pope ;  that  she  drew  a  fjrightftil  picture  of  her  reluctant  uncle*i  aohla  pastimes  ; 
that  the  holy  father  refused  to  grant  a  pallium  to  this  episcopal  fox-hunter  and 
mitred  fiileo'ner;  that  he  was  charged  with  having  sold  ''the  silver  chalices "  of 
great  St.  Mary's ;  and  that — to  conclude  this  historical  romance  in  the  best  posai* 
ble  manner — the  pope  relented  at  last,  and  Mauger  was  re-enthroned  in  triumph » 
like  a  second  Athanasius.  * 

Of  la. "  Damoiselle  Guille,'*  nothing  more  is  recorded  than  that  our  xirimaie 
met  her  at  Saint,  where  we  find  a  fiimily  of  that  name  immemorially  settled.  It 
is  probable  that  some  .Sgidius  or  Guille  was  the  hereditary  gaoler  of  the  prison  at 
Saint,  whom  his  namesake,  de  Rohais,  afterwards  represented.  Manger's  natural 
son,  <'  vir  tanta  eleqawtiay*  was  translated,  after  some  canonical  difficulties,  from 
the  archdeaconry  of  Evreuz  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 

THE  PRIMATE  OF  NORMANDY'S  SONG. 

A.D.   1065. 

Non  est  menm,  si  mngriat  Afirida 
Mains  prooeLUs,  ad  miaeras  praces 
Decorrere.— HoRAT.  ill.  SO. 

I  AM  the  son  of  Duke  Richard — that  right  noble  Dane — 
Whom  all  honoured  and  feared,  for  resistance  was  vain! 
Norman  blood  through  my  veins  flows  in  bright  crimson  rills — 
Tis  as  pure  as  the  snows  on  old  Norway's  proud  hills ! 

RoUo,  Gori,  Syvar,  Halden,  Hallad,  Invar, 

Once  r^oiced  in  the  toils  and  the  perils  pf  war ; 

In  those  wolves  of  the  main,t  crowns  and  sceptres  to  win, 

Was  invasion  a  crime?  was  ambition  a  sin? 

Norman  lips  how  they  curled  with  instinctive  disdain, 
As  we  shook  from  our  necks  the  fhlse  heir's  galling  chain; 
like  one  man,  sheathed  in  pride,  lords  and  commons  advance — 
Yet  they  failed  against  vain,  intermeddling,  old  France. 

At  William*s  new  trophies  my  rage  was  extreme — 
Still,  why  should  I  repine  ?  was  not  mine  a  gay  dream  ? 
A  wild  vision  of  splendour,  a  beautiftil  spell — 
I  rose  bright,  like  the  son  of  the  morning,  and  fell ! 

Warriors  fled :  spurious  William's  escutcheon  to  blot. 
Between  him  and  his  maid  I  then  severed  the  knot; 
Moved,  alas  I  by  the  charmer*s  indignant  appeal, 
With  a  firown,  Rome's  apostle  rewitfded  my  zeal. 

Can  a  wish  fetter  whirlwinds — law  shackle  the  will? 
No!— though  chained  on  a  rock,  I  am  a  sovereign  still! 
King  of  all  I  survey — search  who  will  land  and  sea, 
There  is  none,  my  sweet  nun,  Ghiseletta,  like  thee  1  X 

There  are  blossoms  and  voices  on  every  thorn : 
^Let  the  mitre  and  crosier  Maurilius  adorn, 
*Sou1b  of  ice,  dipt  in  gall,  envy,  rail,  or  deride ! — 

Mecca's  uxorious  lord  never  wooed  such  a  bride. 

Side  by  side,  for  and  wide,  amorous  gulls  fondly  play. 
Dash,  with  silvery  pinion,  the  glittering  spray. 
Earth  and  air's  tenants  pair,  none,  save  turtles  alone, 
On  Care's  withering  bough,  linger,  languish,  and  moan. 

Come  and  braid  thy  long  tresses  with  sea-gilliflowers. 
Such  as  young  Naiads  wear  in  love's  frolicsome  hours! 
Thus  arrayed,  looked  and  smiled,  in  her  mantle  of  green, 
Launval's  dear  Triamour,  Oleron's  fliiry  queen. 
•  Roman  de  Ron;  Qui.  Mabnesb. }  Vineent  Bellovac. 

t  "  Ah  1  why  atlr  up  the  rage  of  my  tenible  child, 
"  X^nff-nosed,  mercUess  Rol,  that  fierce  woty  of  the  wild  ?  *' 

iRagn-mida*9  Sang.) 
t  Ghiseletta,  or  GaiUette,  the  diminutlTe  of  ouilla,  the  name  aim  giveii  by  a  contemporarr 
annalist  to  King  Charles's  dan^ter,  RoUo^s  titiilar  wife.    I  have  alraady  hinted  that  ovuuLa  of 
saint  was  probably  a  ouili.x*s  daughter. 
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Orer  Saint't  emerald  cUft,  near  our  lonely  retreat, 
hB  we  roam,  hand  in  hand,  in  communion  too  sweet, 
Efcrjr  time-hallowed  rock,  when  the  waves  are  at  rest. 
Seems  a  fortonate  isle  in  the  world  of  the  hlest. 

As  we  stray,  hy  the  light  of  Love's  pale  evening  star. 
On  the  pearly  sea-floor  of  enchanted  Icar, 
Hearts  that  feel  what  no  tongue  ever  fiiUy  can  tell, 
Kay  defy  soUen  care,  and  bid  grandeur  farewell. 

Yet,  enthroned  in  St.  Mary's  magnificent  nave, 
tenia's  wiUing  exile  shall  again  cross  the  wave. 
Crowned  with  honour  and  (feme,  like  a  true  pontiff,  live. 
And,  too  high  for  resentment,  forget  and  forgive. 

P*  S.— In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  name  of  the  spot  where  Mauger  was  con- 
fised  wu  written  saino  or  sbino,  not  SAiirr.  I  find  "  guills  de  s  o'*  in  a  hW» 
dtpartoffe  of  that  period. 

HI6TORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— No.  7. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  05.) 
Thb  intestine  feuds  between  Messrs.  De  Beauvoir  and  Peter  Carey  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Messrs.  De  La  Marche  and  Dobr6e  on  the  other  hand,  had  now 
inived  at  a  crisis,  and  either  party  resolved  to  briufi^  the  question  of  pre- 
efflioence  to  a  settled  point.  The  first  attack  was  directed  against  De  Beau- 
voir, by  an  order  of  the  court,  which  follows : 

"On  the  27th  March,  1647,  before  John  Carey,  Esq.,  judge  delegate ;  present 
Jolm  Bonamy,  James  Guille,  John  Blondel,  Joeias  Le  Marchant,  Michael  de 
Swiinarei,  John  Brehaut,  Joshua  Gosselin,  and  John  Le  Pelley,  jurats  : 
/*It  appearing  to  the  said  jurats  right  and  proper,  that  the  seal  of  the  island 
would  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  judge  delegate,  as  in  such  cases  is  cus- 
tooary ;  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  procureur,  the  sheriff,  the  greffier,  and  his 
M^iaty*s  sergeant,  shall  signify  the  same  to  Mr.  Peter  de  BeauToir,  Seigneur  des 
^nuiges,  who  formerly  held  the  office  of  bailiff;  that  he  may  deliver  the  said  seal 
00  Wednedday  next,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  presence  of  the  court, 
which  will  meet  for  that  purpose  at  the  college,  and  the  said  De  Beauvoir  is  com- 
Quded  to  attend  or  take  the  consequences  of  his  contempt.*' 

This  peremptory  summons,  being  served  on  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  by  the 
Pfwweur,  the  greffier,  and  the  sergeant,  he  wrote  the  followins:  answer  to 
the  court ; 

"Gotlemeic, — When  I  receive  an  order  or  command  from  the  parliament,  or 
from  tile  Earl  of  Warwick,  our  governor,  or  from  any  persons  duly  empowered  by 
"•^P^J^Jament,  to  dispose  of  the  place  of  bailiff,  to  the  pr^udice  of  him  who  now 
ftouh  it,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  the  earl,  who  holds  his  authority  from 
tw  parliament,  in  any  such  case  I  shall  be  prompt  to  pay  all  obedience  and  sub- 
J^aon  to  whomsoever  may  present  himself  armed  with  such  legal  power.  But  in 
«fault  of  these  formalities  being  observed,  I  cannot  recognize  any  delegate,  or 
j™,  bat  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  now  established  Ui  that  office,  by  authority  of  the 
wros  of  parliament,  to  whom  I,  having  taken  an  oath  to  pay  obedience,  cannot 
^  it  lightly,  biit  to  the  prejudice  of  a  clear  and  honest  conscience,  and  the  ren- 
J»^my«elf  worthy  of  their  just  reprobation.  MoTeover,the  mode  in  which  this 
demand  has  been  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  seal,  is  opposed  to  the  usual  prac- 
utt  of  the  country.  For  theee  reasons,  and  others  that  I  shall  be  able  to  establish 
^<»e  parliament,  God  willing,  I  cannot  obey  the  order  of  the  court.  (Signed) 
Peter  Carey,  king's  sheriff." 

De  U  Marche  and  Dobr^,  being  thus  defeated  in  this  attack  by  the  firm- 
^  of  Peter  Carey,  determined  to  proceed  against  him  with  increased 
^Jiij,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  S8th  of  January,  1649,  they  preferred 
fttDst  him  the  foUowing  impeachment : 

*1.— That  Peter  Carey  has  been  chosen  and  admitted  to  the  bench  of  justice 
•p«»t  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  isle,  they  not  allowing  two  brothers,  or  uncles, 
w  nephews  itfa  court  of  justice  5  nevertheless,  and  contrary  thereto,  Mr.  De  Beau- 
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voir,  the  bailiff,  his  near  kinsman,  has  chosen  and  admitted  him,  though  Messn. 
Thomas  Carey  and  John  Carey,  two  of  the  jurats,  be, one  his  unele,  and  the  other, 
his  brother. 

<<  2. — ^That  he  beings  lieutenant-bailiff,  since  your  honourable  the  commissioners 
of  parliament  are  in  this  island,  hath  tyrannically  Tpjected  the  desires  of  year 
public  officers  of  this  isle,  petitioning  for  an  assembly  of  the  States  ;  and,  of  hii 
own  authority,  refused  the  same,  without  asking  the  votes  of  the  other  Jurats  theo 
present  in  open  court,  as  it  is  usually  done,  whereby  he  has  assumed  to  himself  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  over  the  court  and  the  people,  against  the  laws  and 
customs. 

'*  3.— That  he  has,  by  a  like  arbitrary  power,  joined  with  the  bmiliff  and  some  of 
the  other  jurats,  in  disposing  of  a  quantity  of  tin  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
England,  and  sequestrated  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  John  De  Sausmareiy  the  recdver, 
which  they  had  taken  violently  by  breaking  open  his  door ;  and  employed  the 
same  to  gratify  the  Uien  governor,  and  disburden  him  of  some  charges,  which  he 
was  bound  to  discharge  upon  the  revenue,  and  to  send  messengers  over  to  England 
for  their  own  ends  and  affidrs. 

"  4.— That  Peter  GkMselin,  the  greffier,  having  been  aecnsed,  in  open  assembly 
of  the  States,  with  having  spoken  very  bad  language  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
he,  the  said  Carey,  was  not  sensible  of  their  honour  so  much  abused,  and  would 
neither  suspend  the  said  Gosselin  from  his  place,  nor  take  bail  to  answer  to  the 
charges,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  isle,  but  rather 
countenanced  the  said  greffier. 

*<  6. — ^That  he  has  suffered  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Daniel  De  Beauvoir,  to  abuse  hi 
the  assembly  of  the  States,  where  he  has  no  voice,  Mr.  Henry  De  La  Marche,  a 
member  of  the  said  States,  with  very  ii^urious  words,,  when  the  said  De  La  Marche 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  people's  rights,  which  injuries  are  often  given  in  court  by 
those  of  his  fhction,  to  such  as  oppose,  in  any  way,  their  tyranny,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  assembly. 

"  6.— That,  against  the  laws  of  the  island,  he  has  caused  Mr.  James  Le  Marchant, 
his  near  kinsman,  to  be  chosen  jurat,  by  the  less  number  of  the  electors,  against 
the  opposition  of  the  greater  number  of  the  said  electors,  though  they  departed 
away  without  giving  their  votes,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  proceeded  to  the 
admission  of  the  said  Le  Marchant,  against  the  said  opposition,  and  appeal  made 
agajnst  the  same  to  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  being  then  here,  which 
appeal  he  refused  to  grant;  whereby  he,  the  sidd  Carey,  has  assumed  to  himself 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  power,  and  been  guilty  of  misdemeanour  and  contempt 
against  the  parliament  of  England. 

"  7.— And  whereas  a  good  and  righteous  judge  ought  to  declare  unto  the  people, 
what  law  and  truth  mean;  but  the  said  Carey,  not  regarding  his  oath  and 
conscience,  has  not  only  named  himself,  but  likewise  induced,  by  his  speeches, 
the  other  electors  to  name  the  said  Le  Marchant  for  a  jurat,  it  lieing  agi^t  law 
for  an  uncle  and  a  nephew  to  sit  together  on  a  bench  of  justice. 

'^  8. — ^That  he  the  said  Carey,  does  usually  join  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Beauvoir, 
bailiff,  to  abuse,  with  foul  language  and  ii]^urious  words,  the  well  affected,  and 
others  who  will  not  side  with  them,  in  carrying  on  their  particular  desig^is  and 
factions. 

**  9.— That  the  said  Mr.  Carey  has  opposed  the  admission  of  Mr.  William  Dobr^ 
to  the  office  of  constable  of  the  town,  for  the  space  of  three  months  or  thereabouts, 
upon  the  bare  opposition  of  the  greffier  ;  and  the  said  Mr.  Carey  made  himself  a 
party  against  the  admission  of  the  said  Dobr^e,  notwithstanding  the  said  Mr. 
Carey  himself  has  acknowledged,  since  your  honours  came  here,  that  the  said 
Dobr6e  was  lawfully  chosen. 

'<  On  the  28th  day  of  January,  at  the  chief  pleas,  the  above  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  presented  by  the  governor,  and  avowed  by  Thomas  Dobr^  and  Henry 
De  La  Marche,  after  having  been  publicly  read.    (Signed)  E.  Picut,  greffier.'* 

To  this  accusation,  which  Mr.  Peter  Carey  characterized  as  scandalous 
and  defamatory,  he  made  the  following  answer,  replying  to  all  the  articles 
consecutively  and  seriatim : 

**  1.-— The  respondent  observes,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  his  accusers 
as  to  the  laws  and  customs,  that  they  insist  on  the  illegality  of  two  brothers,  or  of 
sm  uncle  and  nephew,  sitting  together  on  the  bench  of  justice ;  the  ancient  usage 
and  practice  being  entirely  opposed  to  their  assertions,  as  It  appears  from  the 
following  examples,  and  firom  many  others  which  occurred  at  a  date  prior  to  those 
cited.    Mr.  James  Guille  and  Mr.  Colas  De  La  Cour  were  brothers-in-law.    Mr. 
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wmini  De  Beaovolry  Bfr.  Henry  De  Beauvoir,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Efllirt  were 
braihen  and  brotheri-hi-law.  Mr.  Henry  De  Beauvoir,  Mr.  Peter  De  Beauvoir, 
ud  Mr.  John  SAirt  were  brothers  and  brotberB-in-law.  Messrs.  John  and  Colas 
De  StBSBMffCK  were  brothers.  Messrs.  Lonis  De  Vie,  Peter  De  BeauToir,  and  John 
De  SsanHurei  were  brothen-in-law.  Mr.  William  Le  Marehant,  Mr.  Eleazar  Le 
Mirehanty  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Martin  were  brothers  and  son-in-law.  Messrs. 
Mkbolai  Carey,  l^l&am  De  DeauToir,  and  Peter  Carey  were  brothers  and 
bfothers-in-law.  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carey,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Andros 
vere  ancle,  nepbew^  and  brother-in-law.  The  register  of  the  court  is  tall  of 
■Bdiir  iastaoeee,  which  my  aecosers  may  see,  if  they  choose  to  read  them. 
DoMe  himself  is  a  nember  of  a  eertain  corporation,  in  which  there  are  fire 
bntben,  a  biothev-in-law,  two  flithers-in-law,  an  uncle,  and  a  crowd  of  cousins. 
Venorsr,  they  attack  the  wrong  person,  in  finding  fJAult  with  me  for  havipg  been 
adnlted  a  Jurat ;  they  ought  to  censure  those  by  whom  I  was  elected ;  it  is  for 
ttoa  to  Justify  their  choice,  that  being  their  own  act,  and  not  mine  ;  to  which  I 
wKj  here  add  that,  at  my  election,  Dobr6e  gave  his  TOte  to  Mr.  James  De  Havil- 
laaif  who  already  had  his  brother-in-law  on  the  bench. 

**l--<}arey  relSBrs  to  the  answer  which  he  addressed,  in  writing,  to  the  consta- 
Un,  ooacemincp  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  to  convene  the  States,  for  which  he  is 
mij  to  answer  before  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  to  whose  judgment  he 
refen.  He  ftirther  remarks,  that  the  charge  of  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  power, 
boigfat  against  him  by  De  La  Marehe  and  Dobr^e,  is  calumnious  and  injurious, 
tor  tlMNq^h  Carey  himself  could  not  conscientiously  assent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
SisteB,  yet  the  votes  of  the  Juratt  were  regularly  taken,  and  they  were  actually 
UKBiUed,  althongh  the  said  Carey  did  not  attend. 

"Z.-'Cimj  answers,  that  the  order  for  seizing  the  tin  was  signed  by  the  gover- 
Mr,  the  bailiff,  and  eight  of  the  Jurats,  of  whom  he,  the  said  Carey,  was  the  last ; 
it  iigaes  bitter  maliciousness  on  the  part  of  De  La  Marehe  and  Dobr^,  to  fix  the 
odmm  of  this  transaction,  had  there  been  any,  on  Carey,  rather  than  on  any  of  the 
Mkm,  wfaAch  oirenmstaace  he  notices,  not  in  any  respect  to  excuse  the  fact,  which, 
oo  tbe  eontrary,  be  justifles,  and  declares  to  rest  on  the  best  foundation,  which  be 
vfll  maintain  with  the  other  Jurats  before  the  parliament,  to  whom  they  have 
•beady  accuunted  for  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds,  which  were  applied  to  the 
aaiirteoaace  of  the  garrison  of  Serk,  which  was  then  in  great  want  of  provisions, 
mi  approaehtag  a  state  of  insubordination,  the  soldiers  threatening  to  abandon 
tkeptoee,  for  want  of  payment.  And  they  are^^ilty  of  falsehood  in  asserting  that 
tbe  bailiir  and  Jurats  employed  the  proceeds  of  the  sate  of  the  tin  to  pay  the  private 
opeoscs  of  the  governor,  and  to  forward  their  own  personal  views  and  interests ; 
nneover,  the  opposition  made  by  the  said  De  La  Marehe  and  Dobr^e  to  pay  the 
"UM  agreed  upon  for  divers  goods  that  they  have  bought,  abundantly  proves  their 
■menary  diq^tion,  and  ^ves  cause  to  suspect  their  intentions,  which  prompt 
them  lather  to  consult  their  own  advantage,  than  the  good  of  their  country,  or 
Uk  honour  of  parliament. 

**  4.^Thia  article  of  the  impeachment  breathes  the  same  spirit  as  those  which 
pncedeit,  attributing  to  Peter  Carey,  personally,  the  acts  of  the  whole  court,  who 
ttnroi,  that  the  acts  of  the  court,  and  the  proceedings  which  it  has  sanctioned, 
*injttftti(y  them  against  the  accusation  of  De  La  Marehe  and  Dobrte,  and  effec- 
tnDy  refate  their  calumnies ;  for  the  court  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  as  in 
^ty  bound,  tenderly  sensitive  of  the  honour  of  parliament. 

"5.— Carey  replies  that,  on  the  election  of  the  Jurats,  he  was  giving  his  vote, 
v^  he  was  interrupted  l^  Henry  De  La  Marehe,  who,  according  to  his  invariable 
P>^ce,  began  to  vilify  him,  when  exercising  his  functions,  as  a  magistrate ; 
vhleh  10  hioensed  his  son-in-law,  M.  De  Manoir,  (who,  though  not  a  member  of 
the  States,  feels  nevertheless  more  interest  in  its  welfhre  and  dignity  than  they  do,) 
^  be  could  not  restrain  his  temper,  and  called  him  ^*  Maraut,'*  the  only  abusive 
*>^  be  uttered  ;  on  which  the  said  Carey  reproved  him  publicly  before  the  whole 
uidieiiee,  with  which  reprimand  De  La  Marehe,  at  the  time,  appeared  so  well 
A^isfied,  that  he  did  not  demand  any  further  reparation  or  satisfoction ;  and  as  to 
the  concluding  part  of  this  article  of  impeachment,  Carey  answers,  that  if  there 
ttebetioos,  and  disaffected  persons  in  the  country,  De  La  Marehe  and  Dobrto 
tre  tbeb  authors  and  promoters.  Carey  farther  desires  that  the  charges  of  tyranny 
>Bd  paUic  ii^nries  be  proved  by  irreproachable  witnesses,  all  of  which  he  disclaims, 
uiddechffes  to  be  false,  and  for  which  he  demands  full  and  ample  reparation. 

"6.--T0  the  sixth  article  he  replies,  that  (besides  the  unfairness  of  imputing  to 

^7  individually,  what  applies  to  the  court  in  a  body,  whose  decrees  depend  on 

k  majority  of  votes,)  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  country,  and  con- 
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fprmably  to  the  mode  by  which  all  the  jiurats  now  on  the  bench  have  been  elected, 
ill  like  manner  was  Mr.  James  Le  Marchant.  If  some  of  the  electors,  seduced  by 
bad  advice,  have  declined  giving  their  votes,  that  was  their  own  &ult,  and  not  ihs 
fault  of  any  jurat,  it  being  an  established  custom,  in  reference  to  the  election  of 
magistrates,  that  all  persons  duly  qualified,  who  attend  the  meeting,  may  freely 
tender  their  votes ;  but  they,  whose  names  are  called,  and  are  absent,  or  do  not 
answer,  lose  their  suflOrage  for  that  election.  So  false  and  iodnrions  is  Uie  acciu»- 
tion,  that  the  election  alluded  to  was  carried  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country ;  neither  is  it  true  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  electors  were 
absent.  And  as  to  the  pretended  appeal  to  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  they 
know  lull  well,  if  they  chose  to  avow  it,  that  the  commisirioners  were  not  em- 
powered to  act  at  that  date,  nor  have  they  done  so  since  in  such  matters ;  but  the 
governor  of  that  time  approved  of  the  election.  All  their  charges  of  arkyitrsry 
power,  of  tyranny,  and  contempt  of  parliament,  which  they  attribute  to  theaccuicd 
Peter  Carey,  are  thus  shown  to  be  false  and  malicious,  and  a  detestable  calumny, 
for  which  he  humbly  demands  reparation  proportioned  to  the  atrocity  and  indig- 
nity of  the  said  charges. 

^<  7.— The  said  Carey  appeals  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were  present  at  the  said 
election,  to  testify  to  the  language  in  which  he  remonstrated  with  the  people ;  snd 
if  Dobr6e  and  De  La  Marche  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  law,  troth, 
oath,  and  conscience,  which  they  speak  of  in  the  seventh  article  of  their  impeach- 
ment, they  might  have  read  their  explanation  in  large  and  legible  characters  m 
that  remonstrance.  And  as  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  Carey  gave  his  vote,  he 
maintains  that  he  is  a  person  highly  qualified,  and  that  he  merits  the  office,  which 
he  has  since  exercised  with  a  clear  conscience,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
any  one,  besides  which  he  has  suffered  greatly  for  the  cause  of  parliament. 

''  8.— This  article,  like  the  preceding  ones,  displays  a  calumnious  spirit  against 
Mr.  Peter  De  Beauvoir  and  the  accused  Carey,  who,  God  willing,  will  exact  repa- 
ration for  the  various  iojuries  and  defamations  of  the  said  De  La  Marche  and 
Dobrte ;  who,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  taken  on  their  admission  into  the  office 
of  constables,  and  despite  the  many  obligations  they  owe  to  the  said  De  Beauvoir 
and  Carey,  wish  to  dishonour  them,  if  that  were  in  their  power.  The  said  Carey, 
for  his  own  justification,  (without  boasting,)  submits  his  character  not  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  will 
testify  as  to  his  morals  and  his  general  conduct  in  life,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  discharged  his  various  official  duties  for  twenty  years  past ;  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  forfeit  his  honour,  his  property,  and  his  life,  if  any  man  can  declare  truly, 
and  with  an  honest  conscience,  that  since  he,  the  said  Carey,  has  exercised  any 
public  trust,  (which  he  fint  did  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,)  he  has  ever 
wielded  any  undue  influence,^ver  received  any  presents,  even  to  the  value  of 
ttQ  egg$-^if  he  has  ever  denied  justice,  or  committed  iigustioe ;  and  finally,  whe- 
ther he  has  not,  on  all  occasions,  conducted  himself  in  his  different  appointments, 
as  an  upright  functionary,  and  as  an  impartial  judge. 

<<  9.— They  impute  generally,  as  a  crime  to  Carey,  the  acts  of  the  whole  court  as 
a  body ;  and  not  content  with  vilifying  him,  they  also  implicate  the  governor,  to 
whom,  they  say,  Ccu«y  confessed  that  the  election  of  Mr.  William  Dobr6e  was 
legal,  which  assertion,  he  is  sure,  the  governor  will  deny.  The  conversation  which 
passed  between  the  governor  and  Carey  on  this  subject,  was  to  the  following  efflect. 
The  governor  asked  Mr.  Carey  if,  in  times  past,  any  election  for  the  office  of  con- 
stable had  passed  with  the  same  forms  as  that  of  Mr.  William  Dobree,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  votes  of  the  constables  and  douzainiers  only :  to  which  the  said  Carey 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  he  further  stated,  that  at  the  election  next  preced- 
ing that  of  Dobr6e,  an  alteration  had  taken  place,  the  constables  themselves 
having  sunmioned  such  of  the  people  as  were  present  to  give  their  votes,  and  that, 
according  to  this  amended  form,  it  was  generally  desired  that  the  election  of  the 
said  William Dobr6e  should  proceed;  and  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
opposition  made  by  Mr.  Peter  Gosselin,  and  not  by  the  said  Carey,  as  it  has  been 
falsely  affirmed." 

(To  be  amUnuedJ 
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*<lT  the  eovrt  of  Hampton,  the  Ist  of  July,  1781.  Present  the  kiDg*8  most  ez- 
eeUent  Majesty,  ftc. 

"  Ommrieh  HatpUal.— It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice 
of  kis  privy  council,  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
Memd  year  of  his  M^feety's  reign,  intitnied  an  act  for  the  more  etfectual  collect- 
ing hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  his  Mi^esty's  dominions, 
the  duty  granted  for  the  sopport  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  be  trans- 
■itted  ID  the  royal  courts  of  Gnemsey  and  Jersey,  requiring  them  to  r^^ter  and 
ptttUi  the  said  act,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  carried  into  due  execution. 

**  Ail  ecu  of  parliament  to  l)e  registered  before  they  have  the  force  of  law. 
Aid  it  is  hereby  ftirther  ordered  by  his  Mf^esty  that, /or  thefkture^  whenever  any 
Ktahatt  be  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  said  islands 
of  Ovrasey  and  Jersey,  printed  copies  of  such  acts  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
derk  of  his  Majesty  from  council,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  l>e,  to  the  royal 
eoutsof  the  said  islands,  signifying  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  his  Majesty's 
piernre  to  register  and  publish  the  said  acts,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  carried 
■to  dns  execution .    (Signed)  James  Vernon ." 

*<  At  the  court  of  St.  James*,  the  98th  March,  1771. 
'*J«nef  CodeqfLaw. — The  king  and  council  approved  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
iabsd  of  Jersey,  aa  agreed  upon  by  the  States  of  that  island,  which  are  confirmed 
adntiiled,  and  the  said  code,  together  with  the  order  in  council,  confirmatory  of 
the  Hune,  are  entered  upon  the  r^fister  of  the  said  island,  and  are  to  l>e  observed 
iceoittingly,  the  whole  being  in  accordance  with  a  certain  order  of  the  king  and 
mmcU  of  the  21st  of  March,  1079,  adopted  by  the  States  on  the  drd  of  July 


'^The  substance  of  this  order  in  council  declares,  that  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
the  abnd  of  Jersey  are  confirmed,  as  of  ancient  times,  and  that  no  orders,  war- 
nnts,  or  letters  missive  of  any  sort,  shall  be  put  into  execution  within  the  island, 
tOl  ther  having  been  presented  to  the  royal  court,  in  order  that  they  may  be  regis- 
teRdtnd  made  public;  and  in  case  any  such  orders,  warrants,  or  letters  missive, 
dan  be  found  contrary  to  the  charters  and  privileges,  or  burthensome  to  the  said 
ishiMh,  the  registry,  publication,  and  execution,  may  be  suspended  by  the  royal 
eoart,  ontil  the  case  has  been  represented  to  his  Mi^^ty,  and  his  will  and  pleasure 
OD  the  Mune  be  signified.  And  as  to  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  the  island  is 
UDwd)  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  interested,  they  are  to  be  specially  set 
forth  uider  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  forwarded  to  the  said  island,  to  be  there 
KSiitered  and  published,  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  lull  cognizance  of 
t^,  10  that  they  may  not  be  guilty  of  their  infiraction." 

"1806.— Extract  firom  a  minute  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  the 
^^  of  Qnemsey  and  Jersey,  dated  38th  of  April,  1806,  referring  to  the  registra- 
tion of  sets  of  parliament. 

''Ae  committee  think  it  proper  to  state  to  your  'Majesty,  that  the  question, 
^'bether  the  registration  of  an  act  of  parliament,  wherein  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
*>d  Jeiaey  are  expressly  named,  be  necessary  to  make  such  an  act  obligatory  in 
thestidiilands,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  1098,  upon  a  representation  made  at 
^ttime  from  the  island  of  Jersey  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  praying  a  suspension 
^  act  of  navigation,  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
^fcoDd ;  and  the  question  having  been  referred  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  at  that  time 
w  ViO«ity*s  attorney-general,  he  reported  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms : 

*^Thst  the  registering  any  act  of  parliament  made  in  England,  wherein  the 
«^<l  of  Jtr§ey  is  expressly  named,  is  not  necessary  in  point  of  law  to  make  it 
^^^ptory  there,  and  such  registry  is  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  island,  that 
^  my  have  notice  of  what  acts  are  made  in  England  to  bind  them. 

/*  And  the  lords  of  the  committee  for  the  alSuTS  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  at  that 
^^  hsTing  concurred  in  the  said  opinion  of  his  M^festy's  attorney-general,  it 
«v«dered  by  the  lords  justices  that  the  same  should  be  transmitted  to  the  bailiff 
^jiuato,  that  they  might  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Upon  the  whole, 
w  lordships  are  of  opinion,  that  as  the  act  in  question  (the  smuggling  act)  is 
"P*^  by  its  own  force,  and  there  exists  no  power  of  suspending  itt  execution 
ttein  th9  whole  or  in  part,  the  delay  in  registering  can  have  no  other  effect 
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than  to  deprive  the  iDbabitants  of  Guernsey  of  that  usual  ratification  of  its  provi* 
sions  which  was  meant  to  be  g^ven  them  by  the  registration  directed  by  your  Ma- 
jesty^s  order  in  council  of  the  15th  August  hist ;  and  that,  if  any  inconveniences 
should  arise  from  the  want  of  such  reg^tration,  the  same  will  be  imiHitable  to  the 
non-compliance  of  the  royal  court  with  your  Majesty's  order. 

<<  Their  lordships,  however,  are  persuaded  that  none  of  the  members  of  that  court 
have  any  wish  to  produce  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  have  acted  under  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  competent  to  your  Msjesty  to  suspend  the  exe* 
cution  of  some  part  of  the  said  act^  whilst  it  remained  unregistered.  Although, 
therefore,  the  registration  of  the  said  act  be  not  necessary  to  g^ve  it  a  binding 
effect  within  the  island  of  Guernsey,  yet  it  may  be  desirable  tlukt  such  registra- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  usual  manner  $  their  lordships,  therefore,  submit  that 
it  may  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  peremptorily  to  direct  the  royal  oourt  fcnlb- 
with  to  proceed  to  carry  into  execution  your  Mf^esty's  said  order  in  council.*' 

<<  Extract  from  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter  (under  secretary  of  state)  to  Sir  John 
Colbome,  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey^  Whitehall,  24th  November,  1821 . 

«  By  a  minute  of  the  lords  of  the  committee,  dated  28th  April,  1806,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  to  have  been  ruled 
by  the  exchequer,  that  his  Majesty's  sulQects  in  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Aldemey,  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  every  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
although  no  registration  thereof  shall  have  taken  place.  The  act,5  therefore, 
transmitted  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  September,  with  the  ordir  in  eounciij 
directing  it  to  be  registered,  must  be  considered  as  binding,  as  if  it  had  actually 
been  reg^tered,  and  there  existi  no  power  in  this  country  to  suspend  theoperatioii 
of  the  act.  Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Sidmouth  desires  that  you  will  com- 
municate the  enclosed  extract  of  the  above-mentioned  minute  to  the  bailiff  and 
jurats  of  the  royal  court,  and  recommend  them  to  register  the  act  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  a  peremptory  order  in  conncil,  which,  according  to  what  was 
done  in  1806,  his  Mijesty  would  probably  be  advised  to  issue/' 

<<  Island  of  Serh, — ^King  James'  patent,  relative  to  this  portion  of  the  bailiwick, 
contains  the  following  clauses : 

"  1. — The  lands  and  tenements  bot  partible,  but  descendible,  wholly  and  entirely 
to  the  eldest  son. 

*<  2. — No  tenant  to  raise,  set,  or  impose,  any  charge,  payment,  or  incumbrance 
on  his  tenement. 

"  3.— No  stranger  to  reside  in  Serk,  without  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  without  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  Serk. 

<'  4.— The  judge  of  Serk  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  Arom  strangers. 

«  5. — Contracts  to  be  passed  under  the  seal  of  the  Lord  of  Serk.*' 
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Present,  the  king,  kc, 

*'  The  constables  and  douzainiers  of  St.  PeterVPort  having  petitioned  cooneil 
on  the  13th  May,  1727,  against  two  acts  of  the  royal  court,  dated  17th  Feb.  1717, 
and  20th  January,  1720,  by  which  the  standard  weights  had  been  altered,  and  the 
said  petitions  representing  that  the  royal  court  had  no  power  to  make  any  altera- 
tion therein,  the  weights  being  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  his  Majesty  in 
council. declared  the  said  acts  of  the  royal  court  null  and  void,  and  fixed  the 
standard  of  weights  to  consist  of  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound." 

*'  Seat  of  the  Clergy  in  the  States, — ^This  point  of  etiquette  was  settled  by  an 
order  in  council,  dated  the  18th  of  December,  1736.  The  part  of  the  order  which 
determined  this  formerly  controverted  question  between  the  clergy  and  the  court, 
is  to  the  following  effect : 

^•His  Msjesty  this  day  took  the  said  report  into  consideration,  and  was  pleased, 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  approve  thereof,  and  to  order  (as  it  is 
hereby  ordered)  that  the  clergy  of  his  said  Mi^esty^s  island  of  Guernsey  be  restored 
to  their  unud  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  bailiff,  or  lieutenant-bailiff,  in  allassew- 
blies  of  the  States  in  his  Mi^esty's  said  island  of  Guernsey,  and  that  the  afore- 
mentioned act  or  order  of  the  roysJ  court  whereby  fines  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  petitioners  for  their  non-attendance  in  the  assembly  of  the  States,  be  reversed 
and  set  aside,  and  the  said  fines  restored  to  the  petitioners  in  case  any  have  been 

*  Thit  set  sttoded  to  related  to  the  Com  Bill. 
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pttl  Whereof  the  bailiff  and  junta  of  bis  Mi^efltj's  royal  court  of  Ouemaey ,  and 
■11  otheis  whom  it  may  concern »  are  to  take  notice,  and  govern  thenwelves  accord- 
iagly.   (Signed)  Temple  Stanyman/' 

^2>em  ui  the  State*. — At  the  council  chamber,  Whitehall,  the  26th  day  of 
June,  1760.    Present,  &c 

"*  WbMeas  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  jiirlsdic- 
tkm  extends  over  the  clergy  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
tlie  Lofd  Delawarr,  his  Miyesty^s  governor  of  the  said  island,  have  represented  to 
Utts  board : 

"Tliat  the  Dean  of  Guernsey  is  always  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  island 
immc^ately  under  the  king,  and,  when  made  so,  is  always  constituted  by  the 
fiisbop  of  Winchester,  his  commissary,  or  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  that 
idmd,  and  baa  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  summoned  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
Ststes  of  that  island,  and  of  giving  his  vote  in  them ;  but  it  appears  that  the. royal 
omtqf  Guemaey  have  refused  to  summon  the  present  dean,  or  to  allow  him  his 
rote,  demanded  by  him,  and  never  denied  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  therefore 
tbej  hunbly  request  that  orders  may  be  given  for  granting  to  the  present  dean  all 
the  power  and  privilege  which  his  predecessors  in  the  same  office  have  always 
njojred. 

*^ Which  representation  having  this  day  been  taken  into  consideration,  it  ia 
jitdged  proper  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  accordingly  ordered  in  council,  that  the 
present  dean  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  do  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all  the  power 
tod  privilege,  which  his  predecessors  in  the  same  office  have,  at  any  time  hereto- 
fare^  held,  possessed,  and  enjoyed. 

**  And  the  basHtf  and  jurats  of  his  M^esty^s  royal  court  of  the  said  island  of 
Gsencey,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  required  to  take  notice  hereof, 
tad  govern  themaelvea  accordingly.    (Signed)  W.  Shaipe." 


ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL  IN  THE  REIGN   OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.— No.  2. 


Various  complaints  having  been  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  inhabit- 
ate  of  Guernsey,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1580,  the  lords  of  the  privy 
CDUDcil  forwarded  the  following  order  to  William  de  Beau  voir,  bailiftV 
tooehing  the  matters  complained  of: 

"Whereas  complaint  has  been  lately  made  to  the  lords  and  others  of  his 
Majesty's  privy  council  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  of  divers 
grievances  wherewith  the  said  inhabitants  have  found  themselves  over  much 
clarged  within  these  late  years,  contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges,  customs, 
and  laws  of  the  isle,  and  contrary  to  such  grants  and  confirmations  of  privi- 
l<S^i  as  her  Majesty  and  her  progenitors  have,  from  time  to  time,  given 
twm,  which  her  riighness^s  meaning  and  pleasure  was  should  always  be 
nnoUbly  observed  for  the  better  aiul  more  quiet  government  of  the  said 
>|e,  and  contrary  also  to  such  orders,  as  by  the  lords  and  others  of  her 
Highnesses  privy  council  have  been  heretofore  set  down  in  that  behalf.  Their 
lfii^i]»,  thinking  it  convenient  for  the  better  establishment  of  good  unity 
<od  concord  between  them  (the  true  bond  of  due  obedience  and  peaceable 
SDvemment)  to  have  those  grieis  and  doleances  removed,  did  not  only  look 
ioto  the  substance  of  the  said  complaints  themselves,  by  hearing  the  matter 
shortly  laid  open  to  them  by  such  as  came  hither  deputed  by  certain  persons 
of  tbesaid  isle,  but  also  committed  the  further  particulars  of  the  same  to  be 
Wd,  and  at  good  length  reported  unto  them  by  certain  commissioners 
(hoaen  for  that  purpose,  who  accordingly  heard  what  each  party  could  allege 
6)r  themselves,  and  having  thereupon  exhibited  their  opinions  unto  the  said 
lonfa  of  the  council  touching  the  whole  state  of  the  cause,  as  they  found  it, 
^  said  lords,  ux>on  the  full  hearing  and  deliberate  consideration  thereof, 
^^e  for  a  final  resolution  taken  such  order  as  follows : 

"  1.— Whereas  complaint  is  made  by  the  ii^abitants  of  the  said  isle  that 
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they  are  compelled  to  pay  custom  for  their  g^oods  brought  into  the  said 
island  in  stranger^s  bottoms.  It  is  ordered  that  the  payment  of  straxiger^s 
customs  by  the  said  inhabitants  for  such  goods  as  shall  be  brought  in  by 
them,  shall  be  continued  as  an  ordinance  thought  meet  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy,  and  that  no  greater  custom  shall  oe  exacted  of  them  upon  the 
goods  so  brought  in,  than  has  been  heretofore  paid  by  the  strangers  \  and 
for  herrings  brought  out  of  Ireland,  there  shall  be  no  such  custom  paid. 

"  2. — Whereas  they  complain  that  wreck  at  sea  is  taken,  where  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be.  It  is  now  ordered  that  the  order  prescribed  in  the  book  of  the 
extent  shall  be  duly  observed,  and  any  doubt  arising  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  privy  council. 

^'  3. — Whereas  they  complain  of  their  horses  being  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  governor  and  soldiers,  and  their  afterwards  being  turned  at  large.  It  is 
ordered  that  in  taking  of  horses,  the  captain  is  in  no  manner  to  be  restrained, 
so  that  it  be  for  public  use  of  her  Majesty's  service,  and  not  otherwise,  in 
which  case  he  shall  see  that  the  horses  taken  be  restored  to  a  place  certain, 
which  place  is  thought  meet  to  be  at  St  Peter's- Port,  a  place  indifferent  to 
both  parties. 

*'  4. — Whereas  they  complain  that  they  are  amerced  for  putting  or  suffer- 
ing their  cattle  to  break  into  their  own  corn.  It  is  ordered  that  the  former 
law  and  order  of  the  messiers*  shall  be  continued,  and  the  damages  be  assessed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  jurats. 

"  5. — Whereas  they  complain  that  the  farmers  of  the  conger  house  will 
not  suffer  such  provision  to  oe  had  for  the  town,  nor  the  fishermen  to  make 
their  profit  of  their  fishery,  according  to  the  order  set  down  in  the  book  of 
extent  It  is  ordered  that  the  former  order,  taken  in  the  year  1568  for  the 
conger  house,  shall  be  continued,  and  the  difficulties  arising  be  tried  by  the 
records  before  the  bailiff  and  jurats  according  to  the  said  order,  and  that  the 
weights  be  restored,  and  an  account  rendered  for  the  time  past 

'*  6. — Whereas  they  complain  that  account  of  the  treasure  of  the  parish  is 
not  yielded,  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  It  is  ordered  that  the  captain  shall  give 
order  that  the  collectors  of  the  parish,  who  have  not  yielded  account  of  the 
common  treasure,  shall  make  their  account 

*'  7. — Whereas  complaint  is  made  of  an  extraocdinary  kind  of  disposing 
of  the  goods  of  such  as  die  in  the  said  island,  otherwise  than  the  will  of  the 
testators.  It  is  ordered  that,  for  the  better  disposing  thereof,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  testators,  the  probate  of  the  testaments  and  sequestration  of 
the  fruits  of  benefices  in  time  of  vacancy,  and  the  accounts  due  to  be  made 
of  (hem  by  the  sequestrators,  and  reformation  of  wastes  and  dilapidations,  as 
well  during  vacancy  as  when  there  is  an  incumbent,  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  for  the  time  being,  and  such  of  the  isle  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  captain,  bailiff,  and  jurats,  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
same. 

"*  8. — ^Whereas  they  complain  that  the  supervisors,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  country  to  see  and  view  yearly  the  employment  of  the  third  part  of 
the  treasury  of  all  the  churches  in  the  isle,  for  maintaining  of  a  stock  of 
victuals  for  the  provision  of  the  castle  and  the  isles,  are  not  permitted  to  see 
the  said  employments.  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  account  of  the 
stock  made  of  the  third  part  of  the  said  treasure  of  the  churches  yielded  in 
the  presence  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats «  and  two  of  the  principal  and  chief 
men  of  each  parish  shall  be  present  at  the  yielding  of  the  same. 

**  9. — Whereas  they  complain  of  fees  taken  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  in 
matters  committed  to  their  iudgment  It  is  ordered  that  the  captain  shall 
see  it  ordered  according  to  the  book  of  precept 

**  10. — ^Whereas  they  complain  &at  there  is  a  greater  tax  laid  upon  them 
by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  for  the  tenth  of  their  calves,  pullets,  and  lambs,  than 
in  former. times  has  been  accustomed.    It  is  ordered  that  the  said  taxation 

*  The  meatien  were  officers  appoiDted  to  impound  all  strayed  cattle,  found  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Their  duties  will  appear  more  clearly, 
when  we  write  concerning  the  old  extents. 
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kid  upon  tbe  inhabitants  in  lieu  of  tithes  shall  be  propounded  to  the  gene- 
nlity,  as  in  like  cases  has  been  accustomed,  and  after  the  same  being  by 
tbem  submitted  to  her  Majesty,  shall  be  moved  to  yield  confirmation. 

"  ll.—>Whereas  they  complain  that  the  bailiff  and  jurats  restrain  all 
ffltrinav  and  fishermen  from  selling  fish,  save  only  in  the  market.  It  is 
ordered  that  the  said  restraint  shall  he  considered  upon  by  the  captain,  and 
such  order  taken  therein  as  by  the  book  of  extent  is  limited,  or  by  ancient 
custom  has  been  observed. 

"  11— Whereas  they  complain  of  penning  up  the  water  in  the  g^eat  marsh 
by  tbe  receiver,  by  occasion  whereof  they  cannot  make  carriage  of  compost 
ioto  their  lands.  It  is  ordered  that  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  make  view  of 
tliephice,  where  the  waters  are  said  to  be  penned  up  in  the  great  marsh  by 
tbe  receiver,  and  give  remedy,  if  there  be  cause. 

'*  13.— Whereas  they  complain  that  the  rents  given  to  the  poor  are  not 
employed  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  donors.  It  is  ordered  that  there 
sbail  lie  a  survey  and  inquisition  made  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  two  of 
the  chief  men  of  every 'parish  in  the  said  island,  of  the  said  rents  given  to  the 
poor,  whether  they  be  so  employed  or  not,  and  in  case  of  default,  to  see  it 
provided  for  and  amended* 

""  14.— Whereas  they  complain  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats, 
h  is  ordered  that  the  captain  shall  see  all  such  exactions  of  taxes,  extraordi- 
Dirily  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  redressed. 

''  15.— Whereas  there  was  a  transaction  made  upon  some  reasonable  con- 
sideration with  a  priest,  who  had  a  benefice  in  the  parish  of  St  Saviour  in 
tlie  nid  isle,  which  he  resigned  for  a  pension,  thought  meet  so  to  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  parish,  the  man  not  being  well  disposed  in  reli- 
gion. It  is  ordered  that  the  pension  shall  be  continued,  that  was  allowed 
ud  given  unto  him  for  the  resignation  of  his  benefice. 

/"Ifi.- That  whereas  there  hath  been  heretofore  a  certain  petty  custom 
gives  by  her  Majesty,  to  be  levied  upon  strangers'  goods,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isle  towarids  the  making  of  a  certain  pier  or  causeway,  before  the 
town  of  St  Peter- Port,  which  was  begun  ten  years  agone,  and  has  ever  since 
beta  left  off,  and  not  gone  forward,  which  the  bailiff  and  jurats  having 
notwithstanding,  ever  since,  or  for  the  most  part  of  the  said  ten  years,  inter- 
meddled with,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  said  custom  so  appointed  to  be  levied 
u  it  aforesaid,  for  which  they  have  g^ven  no  account  to  the  parishioners  of 
the  said  town :  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  be  called  upon  before  the  cap- 
tiin  to  account  for  the  said  receipts,  and  so  much  as  shall  be  found  remain- 
ing in  their  hands  not  employed  to  the  use  aforesaid,  shall  be  converted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  said  work,  and  the  said  custom  shall  be  continued, 
uid  other  contributions  be  levied  by  the  consent  of  the  generality  upon  the 
richer  lort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  further  charge  to  that  purpose  shall  be 
lud  upon  strangers,  in  such  a  convenient  and  moderate  rate,  as  may  not 
alienate  their  minds  from  resorting  thither,  as  the^  have  been  accustomed  to 
^^  with  their  merchandize,  until  the  work  be  finished. 

"  Ail  which  articles  and  orders  before-mentioned,  the  lords  not  only  com- 
Btuided  to  be  entered  into  the  council  book  to  remain  of  record,  but  also 
g&Te  order  that  the  same  be  enrolled  in  the  chancery,  and  the  copies  thereof 
subscribed  with  their  lordships'  hands,  to  be  severally  sent  as  well  unto  the 
^ptain  as  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  said  isle,  with  commandment  in  her 
J^JMy'a  name  to  keep  and  observe  the  same. 

(Signed)  '*  W.  Burleigh,  R.  Leicester,  Thomas  Wilson,  E.  Lincoln,  H. 
Huaidon,  Warwick,  James  Crost,  Francis  Walsingham." 
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On  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1607,  before  Amice  De  Carteret  Esq., 
bailiff,  present  Andrew  Harris,  John  Andros,  William  Le  Marchant,  Nicolas 
Martin,  George  Guille,  Leonard  Blondel,  Peter  Brchaut,  Nicolas  Carey,  and 
Thomas  Beau  voir,  jurats,  present  also  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  dou- 
zainiers  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  island  of  Guernsey ;  was  read  the  royal 
commission  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  this  island  of  Guernsey  of  the  tenour 
which  follows,  word  for  word,  being  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  Englarid 
of  yellow  wax. 

'*  James,  by  the  g^ace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir 
Robert  Gardiner,  knight,  and  James  Hussey,  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  our  court  of  chancery,  greeting.  Whereas,  in  our  princely 
care  and  earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  justice,  an<i 
for  the  security  and  weal  of  our  subjects  generally  in  all  our  realms  and 
dominions,  we  have  been  very  mindful  ot  the  good  estate  of  our  loving 
subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  other 
dependencies,  a  portion  remaining  as  yet  unto  us  in  possession  of  our 
ancient  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  have  been,  and  are,  rather  moved  thereunto 
both  for  their  entire  and  inviolate  fidelity  borne  by  them  towards  us,  and 
our  predecessors,  kings  and  queens  of  England,  testified  and  declared  by 
many  their  worthy  and  acceptable  services  towards  this  our  said  crown. 

'*  And  also  in  respect  of  their  situation,  farthest  remote  from  the  rest  of 
our  said  dominions,  and  for  that  cause  needing  our  especial  care,  and  regard 
to  be  had  of  them,  being  thereby  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  invasion  or 
incursion  of  foreign  enemies. 


been  i 
and  ( 

our  service,  not  only  to  confirm  all,  and  every,  their  ancient  charters, 
aliniments,  and  privileges,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  same  in  sundrv  points  for 
their  behoof,  there  are  nevertheless  divers  matters  concerning  the  state  and 
government  of  those  isles  that  do  require  reformation  and  amendments,  by 
reason  of  many  defects  and  ambiguities  which,  either  through  the  length  and 
alteration  of  times,  or  by  the  misinterpretation  and  wrongful  use  and  prac- 
tice of  persons,  have  CTown  and  risen  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  forms  of 
government  in  those  islands. 

•'  Wherefore  many  controversies  have  happened,  and  do  yet  depend,  as 
well  between  some  of  our  ofiicers  and  chief  persons  of  authority  and  govern- 
ment in  those  isles,  as  also  between  sundry  other  private  persons  and 
particular  parties  there,  one  against  another;  whereof  manifold  complaints 
and  appeals  have  been  made  and  brought  unto  us,  and  our  privy  council,  all 
which  defects,  ambiguities,  differences,  inconveniences,  and  complaints, 
we  are  desirous,  both  for  the  ordering  and  compounding  of  all  matters  in 
controversy  at  the  present,  and  also  fdr  the  prevention  of  tike  inconvenient 
ces  and  contentions  hereafter,  and  for  the  settling  of  a  more  undoubted  and 
settled  order  and  course  for  the  government  of  our  people  there,  according 
to  eauity  and  justice,  to  have  examined,  elected,  and  reformed  by  the  meausi 
and  nelp  of  commissioners  expressly  to  be  sent  thither  for  those  said  causes. 

^*  Know  you  therefore,  that  we,  having  special  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  approved  wisdoms  and  fidelities,  have*assigned,  nominated,  and 
appointed  you  to  be  our  commissioners  to  go  into  both  the  said  isles,  and 
by  these  presents  do  give  full  power  and  authority  unto  ^ou,  as  well  to! 
inquire  and  take  knowledge  of  all  such  defects,  ambiguities,  inconveniences,! 
and  imperfections,  as  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  government 
of  the  said  isles,  and  which  have  grown  by  the  means  before- mentioned,  and 
to  consider  of  them,  and  how  they  may  be  reformed  and  ajnended,  reducing 
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joar  obienrations  thereof  into  some  good  form  in  writing  to  be  presented 
oDto  OS  and  our  privy  council  at  ^our  return  ;  and  also  inform  yourselves 
apon  such  petitions  as  shall  be  exhibited  unto  you  by  any  of  the  innabitants  %. 
ud  apoB  examination  by  the  oath  of  any  parties,  and  by  all  other  good  and 
liwM  means  of  the  state  of  our  rents  and  revenue  of  those  isles ;  and  of  all 
pvdcnlar  doubts  and  differences  that  shall  be  brought  in  question  before 
you  concerning  the  state,  and  thereof  likewise  to  make  a  good  certificate  in 
iae  form  in  writing  to  be  presented  unto  us  and  our  privy  council  at  your 
return. 

**  And  whereas  also  divers  controversies  and  differences  have  often  hap- 
pened, and  do  yet  depend  between  our  captain  and  governors,  appointed  by 
us  for  the  better  saiety  and  defence  of  the  said  isles,  and  the  baiUff  and 
jurats  of  the  same  concerning  some  rights  and  duties  pretended  by  them  to 
ippertain  to  their  several  places,  by  question  and  doubtfulness  whereof,  if 
t&e  same  be  not  decided  either  by  the  said  captains  on  the  one  part,  or  the 
Slid  bailiff  and  jurats  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  part,  may  receive 
{vejttdice,  and  a  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  contention  on  both 
ddes  may  be  continued;  we  do  in  like  manner,  by  these  presents,  require 
ud  authorize  you  to  take  knowledge  of  all  such  matters  of  controversy 
between  our  said  captains,  and  our  said  bailiffs  and  jurats,  upon  the  afore- 
said pretences,  as  shall  be  offered  unto  you,  either  on  the  one  part  or  the 
other,  and  upon  due  examination  and  consideration,  had  thereof  to  do  your 
endeavour  with  all  uprightness  and  indifferency  to  make  and  settle  a  good 
aad  firm  aCTeement  between  them  in  every  one  of  the  said  matters  and 
auses,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  time,  having  due  regard  to 
tbe  maintenance  of  our  royal  prerogative  together  with  the  true  and  ancient 
liberties  of  our  said  people  of  those  islands,  and  of  such  matters  as  you 
annot  compound  and  make  a  firm  agreement,  to  deliver  unto  us  and  our 
privy  council  at  your  return  a  particular  and  perfect  certificate  in  writing, . 
together  with  your  opinions  concerning  the  same. 

'*  Lutly,  whereas  there  has  been  usually  heretofore  from  time  to  time 
inch  a  multiplicity  of  appeals  and  complaints  brought  hither  of  wrongs  and 
^vances  between  part^'  and  party,  being  private  persons,  and  for  matters 
of  particular  rights  and  interests,  as  hath  been  very  troublesome  both  to  us 
ud  our  privy  council,  and  to  the  parties  themselves  that  come  over  to  make 
or  answer  the  said  appeals,  and  complaints,  of  which  kind  of  appeals  or 
complaints  very  many  are  yet  depending,  upon  remitment  of  them  from  our 
priTy  council  unto  tne  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  said  isles,  for  justice  to  be 
done  them,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  thereof;  we  do  by  these 
presents  further  authorize  you  to  take  knowledge  of  all  the  said  particular 
appeals  and  complaints  between  private  persons  there  depending,  and  the 
same  bv  the  best  judgment  and  discretion,  having  at  first  taken  the  advice 
of  GOT  bailie  and  jurats  for  the  better  information  in  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  said  isles. 

''Finally  to  determine,  (which  determination  in  the  said  particular  matter 
of  appeals  and  complaints  we  will  hold,  and  require  to  be  holden  for  good 
ind final,)  and  moreover  with  the  advice  and  assistance  aforesaid  to  consider 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  course  hereafter  to  be  holden  for  the  ease  of 
oar  subjects  of  those  isles,  that  upon  so  many  appeals  for  so  light  causes  as 
W  been  usual,  they  may  not  be  troubled  to  repair  hither,  but  may  receive 
« determination  of  their  suits  there,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
those  isles,  and  to  notify  to  us,  on  your  return,  of  the  said  orderly  course 
^Di  henceforth  to  be  nolden,  that  we  may,  if  it  shall  be  to  our  liking, 
approve  and  confirm  the  s%me,  always  reserving  unto  us  and  our  privy  coun- 
cil such  appeals  as,  in  certain  cases,  are  well  known  by  the  orders  and  con- 
■titotioQs  ot  those  isles  to  be  merely  appertaining  to  our  prerogative,  and 
'Qch  others  as,  for  the  greatness  ot  the  matters  in  suit  and  question,  have 
W  used  to  be  brought  hither,  and  shall  be  thought  meet  to  be  continued. 
W  for  the  better  execution  of  the  premises,  as  we  do  hereby  authorize 
you  to  call  unto  you,  and  do  think  it  meet  that  you  should  call  unto  you,  as 
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you  shall  see  cause,  our  captains  of  the  isles,  or,  in  the  absence  of  them, 
their  lieutenants,  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  or  any  other  of  our  officers  and  mi- 
nisters, for  your  help  and  assistance,  especially  in  such  cases  wherein  they 
or  any  of  them,  so  called  by  you,  shall  not  be  parties,  or  have  any  private 
interest  in  the  matter  in  question :  so  we  do  hereby  well  and  straig^htly 
commend  them,  and  every  one  of  them,  and  all  others,  our  loving  subiects 
of  those  islands,  or  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  islands,  to  be  aiding, 
attendant,  helping,  and  assisting  unto  you  in  the  due  execution  of  this  our 
commission,  as  they  and  every  of  them  tender  our  pleasure  and  will,  and 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  utmost  perils.  And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due 
execution  of  this  our  commission,  we  have  made  choice  of  our  trusty  and 
well  b«loved  John  Herald,  of  St.  Saviour's,  gentleman,  in  regard  of  his 
experience  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  those  isles  to  attend  you,  whose 
service  and  assistance  we  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
shall  serve. 

"  Witness  ourselves  at  Westminster  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  July, 
in  the  fit\h  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scot- 
land the  fortieth." 

In  subsequent  numbers,  we  shall  give  a  minute  and  copious  account  of  the 
proceedinga  of  this  commission^  which  cannot  fkil  to  excite  a  most  extraordinarjr 
interest. 


COMMERCE  OF  JERSEY— No.  3. 


Having  taken  a  review  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Jersey,  I  shall  next 
consider  some  of  the  other  branches  of  its  home  industry,  such  as  are  more 
peculiarly  insular,  and  afterwards  that  home  industry  which  is  promoted 
oy  its  foreign  trade,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  fisheries  in 
British  North  America,  both  from  their  extent  and  permanent  nature.    It 
is  my  intention  in  this  article  to  give  an  account  of  the  oyster  fishery  of 
Jersey,  not  that  it  is  the  most  important  trade  of  the  island,  but  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  from  its  entire  locality  ;  it  not  being,  strictly 
speaking,  connected  with  foiteign  trade  i  and  also   from  the  industry  of 
which  it  is  the  parent.      It  alM>  deserves  notice  from  the  long  pending 
negotiations  between  the  English  and  the  French  governments  relative  to 
the  limits,  beyond  which  the  natives  of  either  country  should  not  dredge  for 
oysters,  and  m>m  the  evils  which  are  occasioned  by  the  present  bounoaries. 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  a  review,  though  brief,  of  its  past  nistory,  its  present 
state,  its  value,  and  its  influence  in  promoting  the  industry  of  many  families. 
The  fishery  is  jon  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  beds  of  oysters 
are  found  in  various  parts  between  that  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
France.    It  dates  from  a  distant  period,  for  we  find  the  Royal  Court  oi 
Jersey  in  1606,  then  vested  with  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  express- 
ing their  conviction  of  the  influence  which  the  fishery  possessed  in  oro- 
moting  the  welfiire  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  people :   and,  in  the  code  o( 
laws  for  Jersey,  dated  1771,  but  passed  in  1755,  we  perceive  the  interest 
which  the  States  felt  for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery,  by  their  enactments 
relative  to  it    But,  notwithstanding  this  early  care  manifested  for  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  the  commencement  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  perhaps  be 
referred  to  a  period  earlier  than  1797,  when  a  great  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  oysters  took  place.    Its  importance  was  more  felt,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fishermen  from  England  came  over  during  the  fishing  season,  which, 
previously  to  1797,  (fave  employment  to  fishermen  from  the  island  only. 
Annually  increasing  m  importance,  the  fishery,  from  1810  to  1819,  rose  U>  a 
state  of  great  prosperity,  employed  yearly  about  three  hundred  vessels  and 
fifteen  hundred  seamen,  ancl  at  length  drew  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
States,  but  of  the  English  Government.    Industry  was  not  confined  to  the 
fishermen,  but  many  persons  on  land  were  employed :    **  un  millier  des 
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habitens  les  moins  ais^  du  pays,"  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Piers  and  Harbours  to  the  States,  '*  trouvaient  leur  subsistance  dL 
preparer  les  chargemens ;  et  la  circulation  d*une  somrae  considerable  donna 
pins  d'actiTit^  aux  operations  dn  commerce  general  de  Ttle.*'  The  States^ 
la  order  still  more  to  encourage  the  fishery,  built  a  harbour  near  Mount 
Orgoeil  Castle,  at  an  expense  of  £16,000  \  and,  I  may  here  add,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  that  harbour  is  now  taking  place,  from  the  same  motives. 

But  opposition  was  to  be  encountered,  and  that  from  a  powerful  source. 
No  nation  perhaps  has  entertained  more  jealousy  of  others,  and  of  their 
coauneicial  prosperity,  than  the  French.  We  have  had  to  experience,  and 
«e  still  experience,  tne  effects  of  this  jealousy.  Desirous  to  ruin  the  oyster 
fehery  of  Jersey,  and  to  procure  its  benefits  entirely  for  themselves,  they 
connieiioed  a  system  of  vexations  ag^ainst  the  English  fishermen.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  just  complaints  to  which  these  gave  rise,  the  British  Govem- 
BKot,  in  1822,  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  tending  to  protect  the  British 
fiihery  to  a  distance  of  one  league  from  the  French  land.  That  protection 
vas  but  of  short  duration  \  for,  in  I82i,  was  signed  that  provisional  conven- 
tioB  which  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  advanti^^  which  British  fishermen 
hsd  previously,  naturally,  and  justly,  enjoyed.  I  shall  not  adduce  the  argu- 
flients  which  were  brought  forward  by  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  then  ambas- 
sador from  France  at  the  court  of  London,  in  favour  of  his  views,  but  which 
were  partial  and  futile,  as  that  would  require  too  much  8]^ace,  but  I  cannot 
refuse  to  remark,  that  one  of  them  rested  on  a  spirit  ot  reconciliation-— 
dictated  by  craftiness  and  plausibility,  characteristic  of  French  diplomacy — 
and  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  English  straightforwardness  and 
generosi^.  Therefore,  continues  the  Committee  in  their  Report,  **  pour 
ooBcilier  les  differens  qui  s*^taient  Mev^,  il  £tait  n^cessaire,  selon  lui,  de 
toot  coDcMer  k  la  France.  Certea,  c*6tait  1 JL  un  nouveau  syst^me  de  con- 
ciliation !*^ — ^But  it  would  appear  that  this  had  some  weight  with  our 
Government,  for  the  Order  of  1822  was  recalled,  and  a  provisional  conven- 
tion sipned,  nrach  against  the  interests  of  the  English,  and  which,  although 
itated  to  be  provisional,  has  not  yet  been  remedied,  for  the  French  are  not 
at  all  deairoos  of  a  definitive  treaty,  fearful  lest  some  of  their  '*  provisional  ** 
privileges  should  be  curtailed. 

The  Order  of  1822,  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  English  Government 
and  the  convention  of  1824,  are  deserving  of  some  brief^explanaton.  By 
the  former,  the  French  and  English  would  have  had  an  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
tbe  fishery,  to  an  extent  of  one  league  from  low  water  mark  along  their  res- 
pective cwttsts,  and  the  space  intervening  beyond  these  lines  of  demarcation, 
to  be  enjoyed  bv  both,  and  in  the  exclusive  right  of  neither.  This  would 
Iteve  set  aside  tnose  subjects  of  dispute  and  contention  which  have  since  pre- 
vailed, and  have  established  limits  easily  known.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  French  ambassador,  which  were  finally  agreed  upon.  Bv  these, 
we  were  to  be  restricted  from  dredging  o^^sters  apparently  within  two  leagues 
from  the  French  territory  9  but,  by  the  interpretation  which  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  convention,  by  persons  appointed  by  both  Governments  for 
the  putting  of  it  into  execution,  we  were  actually,  in  those  places  in  which 
opters  are  abundant,  prevented  from  fishing  within  three  leagues  of  the 
French  shore.  The  injury  which  was  thereby  inflicted  was  very  severe ; 
for  the  beds,  on  which  oysters  were  most  plentiful,  were  low  within  the 
French  limits,  and  our  fishermen  had  now  to  dredffe  in  deep  water,  where 
their  labour  was  of  course  greater  and  their  reward  less.  The  boundary  too 
of  three  leagues  from  the  French  shore  must  appear  unreasonable  to  the 
anprejudicM  and  uninterested,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  ^this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  distance  between  France  and  Jersey  is  not  more  than  five  or 
iix  leagues.  The  object  of  the  French,  in  this  convention,  was  to  draw  the 
whole  of  the  trade  to  Granville,  to  concentrate  the  products  of  the  fishery 
there,  which  they  hoped  to  effect  by  throwing  serious  difficulties  in  our  way, 
and  increasing  our  expense  in  procuring  oysters.  But  English  seamen  and 
fishermen  are  inured  to  dangers  and  hardships;  and  their  industry,  courage 
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and  enterprize,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  had  to  encounter :  but  the  present  unjust  limits  produce  fearfiil 
results.  *'  Rien  ne  peut  tendre  davantage,*'  it  is  truly  said  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  *'&  d6moraiiser  ces  hommes,  employ^  k  la  p^h«  des 
**  huitres,  que  la  position  dans  laauelle  ils  se  sout  troav^  depuis  la  conven- 
**  tion  provisoire.  II  est  difficile  de  leiur  persuader  qu*il  y  ait  d61it  A.  profiter 
^*des  bienfaits  de  la  Providence,  &  exploiter  le  fonds  d*une  mer,  commune 
'*  aux  deux  nations  pour  tout  autre  objet,  afin  de  subvenir,  k  la  sueur  de  leur 
*'  front,  aux  besoins  de  leurs  families  i  surtout,  quand  ils  savent  qu'il  y  a, 
^'dansles  lieux  oil  ils  6taient  accoutum6s  de  p^her,  deshuttres  en  abon- 
**  dance  pour  tons  ceux  qui  veulent  se  donner  la  peine  de  les  retirer  de  Teau.*^ 
Urged  bv  this  feeling,  and  also  by  harassin|^  vexations,  some  of  the  fishermen 
will  boldly  venture  witliin  the  French  limits^  despite  of  the  French  king's 
cutters,  which  exercise  a  strict  vigilance,  and  take  many  of  the  English 
fishing  boats  with  their  crews  to  Granville,  detaining  them  for  a  time,  the 
most  precious  to  them,  and  thereby  depriving  their  mmilies  of  the  expected 
means  of  subsistence.  I  will  readilv  acknowledge  that  those  who  trans- 
gress the  laws  are  deserving  of  punishment,  but  the  British  fishermen  have 
oilen  received  unmerited  severity  from  the  French  king's  cutters,  and  some 
have  occasioually  been  captured  and  taken  into  Granville^  when  not  beyoad 
their  limits,  and  when,  through  stress  of  weather,  they  sought  for  shelter 
at  the  small  island  of  Chausey .  An  injury  received  usually  oegets  a  desire 
of  i*evenge  or  retaliation.  This  will  sometimes  induce  some  of  the  fishermea 
to  transgress  the  limits, — ^for  it  b,  besides,  grating  to  a  British  sailor  to  be 
thus  treated  by  the  French,— and  when  the  armed  French  vessels  are  out  of 
sight,  to  dredge  for  oysters  where  they  are  most  plentifully  to  be  found,  ia 
oi^er  to  repay  themselves  for  the  losses  incurred  by  an  unjust  detention  ; 
and  the  French  officers  to  capture  and  punish  even  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty.  A  continual  feeling  of  hostility  is  manifested,  human  blood  has 
sometimes  been  spilt,  aud  the  captain  of  an  English  cutter  was  shot  two 
years  ago,  by  the  French,  even  although  he  was  not  within  their  limits. 
§uch  feelings  of  animosity  will  exist,  so  long  as  the  limits  assigned  are  not 
more  equitable.*  For  the  two  past  years,  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  more  seriously  taken  up  the  subject  \  the  States  of  Jersey  sent 
deputies  to  London  and  Paris ;.  but  proceedings  are  slow,  although  our 
Government,  I  am  well  convinced,  is  desirous  for  an  amelioration  in  the  law  ; 
an  English  consul  was  appointed  upwards  of  a  year  agone  to  reside  at 
Granville,  and  he  has  shewn  himself  zealous  to  protect  the  English  fishery. 
The  offer  lately  made  by  the  British  Government  to  that  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  through  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  yvas  just  and  reasonable. 
It  was  **  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  meet  on  the  spot,  and 
there  take  into  consideration  the  complaints,  representations,  and  interests  of 
both  sides,  and,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  fishing  ground,  to  deter- 
mine if  it  be  practicable  to  trace  a  line  which  s}iall  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  British  fishermen,  without  being  injurious  to  those  of  .FranceJ'  This 
plan  combines  whatever  can  reasonably  be.  desired  or  demanded,  and  o&ers 
a  fair  prospect  of  settling  the  existing  differences  in  an  amicable  and  effec- 
tual manner,  and  with  justice  to  both  sides.  But  the  French  Government, 
instead  of  acquiescing  with  this  request,  make  a  counter  proposal,  bearipg 
with  it  the  semblance  of  conceding  much,  while  it  in  fact  offers  the  shell, 
but  retains  the  kernel ;  for,  desirous  of  appearing  generous,  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  give  up  to  the  English  fishermen  an  extjiensive  tract,— but 
where  there  are  very  few  oysters  to  be  found.  On  this  proposiBd  by  the 
French,  I  shall  add  an  extract  from  the  observations  which  the  Jersey  i^tates 


*  I  mast  add  the  iblloving  anecdote,  from  the  duuBcteriatic  fieellDir  which  was  i 
About  three  yean  agone.  one  of  the  British  fishing  boats  was  cantnred  by  the  French  king'a  cuttvr, 
whether  justly  or  anjostlj  I  do  not  recolLect,  bat  it  is  not  essential  to  oar  purpose )  Uie  a«w  were 
sent  below,  and  some  of  the  French  sailors,  armed,  had  possession  of  the  deck  and  vessel,  with 
orders  to  take  her  to  QnmyiUe.  The  BngUsh  sailors  below  were^  much  annoyed,  at  thdi  sltaattoo, 
and  resolved  on  attempting  the  rescue  of  their  own  cutter.  They,  did  attempt— and  they  snoceeded 
—and  sending  Uielr  Ute  French  masters  in  their  stead  below,  sailed  tut  Jency  and  anlTed  therw 
saftly,  with  their  prisoners. 
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iDoieto  Qoverameut :  «« If  any  regard  be  paid  to  the  interests,  nay,  to  the 
Tcryexistenee^  of  the  British  fishery  in  these  part»,  that  proposal,  in  the 
opioioo  of  the  States,  cannot  for  a  momient  be  entertained;  There  are  no 
oystsn  whatever  to  be  found  in  the  space  included  between  the  boundary  of 
three  and  six  miles  from  shore  to  the  northward  of  the  proposed  Hne,  viz.  a 
Use  triced  east  and  west  from  the  Glocher  de  Pirou — and  there  are  but  very 
few  e?eB  within  the  three  miles  limit,  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  If  the  pro- 
pool  therefore  were  accepted,  the  English  tishery  would  ^in  notiiing, 
whilst  the  French  would  obtain  what  they  have  so  long  desired,  a  formal 
recognition  of  their  pretended  right  to  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  fish* 
ing  ground,  to  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
DORover  attain  means,  as  they  suppose,  of  excluding  his  Majesty's  subjects 
frMB  all  participation  in  the  oyster  fishery,— «n  object  which  they  have  ever 
had  io  view,  but  which  hitherto  they  have  failed  to  eifect  altogether.  But 
ai  &r  IB  British  interests  are  concerned,  there  is  no  concession  whatever  to 
be  foaod  in  the  proposal  of  the  French  Government  3  and  there  is  everv 
reuoB  to  believe  that  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  French 
Goveronieiit  against  the  British  fishermen,  when  unaccompanied  by  propor- 
tioBsble  advantages,  would  only  render  them  more  daring  and  more  reckless, 
ud  lead  to  contests  of  a  nature  still  more  serious  than  those  which  had 
tlready  taken  place ;  so  that,  in  the  end.  Government  would  be  placed  under 
the  necessity  either  of  insisting  on  a  more  equitable  line  of  limits,  or  of  com- 
pelling his  Majesty's  subjects  to  give  up  the  fishery  altogether.*' 

Tbe  limits  proposed  by  the  Jersey  States,  it  is  perhaps  needless  for  me 
to  delineate ;  for,  without.a  reference  to  the  map,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
nderstand  the  position  or  boundary,  by  the  mere  names  of  rocks  and 
toverB;  and,  to  the  general  reader,  it  would  furnish  but  a  dry  detail — aa 
iffljMitation  which  I  am  afiraid  will  be  deservedly  cast  upon  the  whole  of  this 
3itide.  After  explaining  what  they  consider  should  be  the  limits,  the  States 
oootiDue:  **By  the  establishment  of  these  limits  the  beds  habitually  used 
by  the  French  fishermen  would  be  protected  to  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
to  tito  shore,  in  their  most  accessible  part,  and  tbe  French  fishery  ot  Cancalle 
estirely  secured  against  aggression  ;  and,  as  an  equivalent,  the  British 
would  obtain  a  joint  right  of  fishing  on  two  additional  beds  within  the 
teiritorial  limit  of  one  league.  And  this  further  advantage  would  be  gained, 
tbt  the  limits  could  be  watched  with  greater  facility  by  the  naval  force  of 
both  nations,  and  offenders  more  easily  detected  and  punished.  The  States 
beg  leave  to  recommend  this  as  the  most  practicable  provisional  arrange- 
oent  which  can  be  entered  into  with  any  siclvantage  to  the  British  interests, 
ttd  with  any  certainty  of  protection  for  the  French  preserves.  It  differs 
ftomthe  French  proposal  in  bringing  down  the  projected  line  a  few  miles 
to  the  mnthward,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  concedes  to  them  three  miles 
Bore  than  they  can  legally  claim  to  the  westward,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
pTGraoville  and  Ghausev,  where  the  French  beds  are  situated.  It  is  that 
lodges  on  the  territorial  limit  of  one  leaeue  between  St  Germain  and 
Agoo,  where  there  are  oysters  to  be  found,  but  then,  whatever  preventive 
BMasores  may  be  adopted,  that  portion  of  the  fishery  will  always  be  open 
^aggression ;  and,  as  the  French  never  use  it,  it  will  be  of  fax  greater  ad- 
^tajj;e  to  allow  the  British  to  dredge  there  fairly,  as  it  will  further  remove 
all  temj)tation  to  violate  the  interdicted  limits,  and  prevent  differences  which 
voold  mevitably  again  arise,  from  tracing  a  long  extended  line  along  shore, 
which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ascertain^  by  bearings  or  sea  marks." 

A  commission  of  impartial  men,  appointed  by  both  nations,  to  examine 
the  fishery  eround,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  determine  the  limits, 
would  be  the  &r  better  mode  of  adjusting  the  dispute,  and  regulating  the 
boundaries  upon  an  equitable  principle  :  and  this  is,  indeed,  rendered  im- 
periously necessary  now  to  the  English  interests,  for  the  British  fishery  is 
Cosily  declining,  and  has  much  fidlen  off,  especially  during  the  two  past 
Jears,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table  of  the  export  of  oysters ; 
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Bwhels.  Bushel. 

1829 239,120  1833 3303U) 

1830 212,050  1834. 305,670 

1831 326,6U  1835 ....149365 

1832 2U,860  ]  1836 

The  reason  why  the  export  of  oysters  so  declined  during  the  two  last 
years,  was  their  higher  price  in  Jerse?  during  1835,  than  at  St.  Valery  and 
Dieppe,  and  than  m  Scotland  and  Wales  during  1836.  But  their  greater 
price  in  Jersey  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  expense  in  procuring  them, 
which  is  principally  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  reason  of  the 
existing  convention. 

From  the  observations  of  those  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  it  was  recommended  to  the  States  in  1834,  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Piers  and  Harbours,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  new  oyster  beds  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  island ;  as,  in  some  parts  which  were  specified,  there 
was  a  bottom  well  adapted  for  oysters.  The  advantages  to  be  anticipated, 
should  success  crown  tiie  trial,  were  adduced  by  the  committee.  They 
tended  to  show  that  oysters  could  then  be  brought  to  market  at  a  lower 
price ;  the  fishermen  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  they  at 
present  encounter  along  a  coast  studded  with  rocks ;  and  during  bad  wea- 
ther, they  would  find  shelter  in  the  harbour,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being 
sometimes  compelled  to  seek  it  on  the  roadstead  of  Chausey,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  capture  and  detention  by  the  French  cruisers.  These  advantages, 
considerable  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  incalculable  during  war ;  and  the 
fishery,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  would  also  give  occupation  to  a  greater  number 
of  Jersey  families.  That  recommendation  was  aaopted  by  the  States,  who 
voted  the  necessary  funds  and  appointed  an  inspector  of.  the  fisheries  for 
three  years.  To  him  of  course  was  confided  the  care  of  planting  the  new 
beds ;  a  large  sum  was  expended,  and  the  undertaking  now  fully  promises 
to  prosper,  for  the  spawn  deposited  has  given  birth  to  many  oysters  which 
are  increasing  and  thriving. 

The  oyster  fishery  annually  commences  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  ends 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  This  is  the  period  assigned  by  law,  but  its  activity  is 
from  February  to  May.  It  is  then  that  the  oysters  are  sent  to  England,  for 
the  heat  of  summer  would  destroy  them.  The  small  oysters  are  those  prin- 
cipally sought  for  by  the  merchants,  for,  after  being  deposited  in  the 
Thames,  in  parks  arranged  for  the  purpose,  they  increase  in  size,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  advan&ge  of  the  merchant  But,  lest  the  oyster  beds  in 
Jersey  should  be  drained  and  ruined,  the  States  have  affixed  a  fine  on  whom- 
soever should  bring  oysters  to  shore  of  a  diameter  less  than  two  inches  and 
a  half. 

The  averaee  price  at  which  o^rsters  are  purchased  firom  the  fishermen  may 
be  stated  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  tub  of  three  bushels :  for  some 
years  it  was  only  three  shillings,  in  others  four  shillings  per  tub.  When 
only  at  the  former  price,  there  has  often  been  a  strike  among  the  ^shermen 
for  higher  prices,  and  a  determination  that,  till  obtained,  not  one  vessel  of 
the  fleet,  wnether  English  or  Jersey,  should  leave  the  harbour,  and  an  iron 
chain  placed  across  the  entrance  to  it,  whereby  no  vessel  could  leave.  This 
usually  led  to  some  understanding  between  the  merchants  and  fishermen, 
but  in  the  interval  much  valuable  time  was  lost  to  both  parties.  After  pur- 
chase, the  oysters  are  laid  on  the  parks  belonging  to,  or  appropriated  by,  the 
merchants,  and  soon  afterwards  snipped  for  London.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  paid  to  the  fishermen,  is  to  be  added  the  sum  expended  for  la- 
bour, principally  in  reshipping,  which  is  considerable. 

Many  of  the  Ixmts  employed  in  the  fishery  are  from  England,  mostly  from 
Kent.  They  arrive  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season,  and  return 
home  when  it  is  over.  It  has  been  a  question  by  some,  whether  it  is  not 
more  advantageous  to  the  island  that  English  fishing  boats  with  English 
crews  should  be  employed  at  the  fishery,  rather  than  Jerseymen.  The  rea- 
sons upon  which  this  opinion  is  grounacNd  are,  that  the  English  crews  will 
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spend  more  of  their  earnings  at  the  shops  at  Gorey  for  various  commoditie«» 
intended  for  personal  use,  and  that  their  vessels  would  get  a  supply  of  many 
articles,  such  as  cordage,  from  their  greater  cheapness  here  than  in  England, 
which,  if  they  were  not  employed  at  the  fishery,  the  v  would  not  assuredly 
porchase  here.  They,  therefore,  spend  more  money,  tnereby  actuating  more 
mdostry  than  the  Jersey  fisherman,  who,  when  the  fishery  is  over,  retires  to 
Us  own  home,  and  husbanda  his  savings.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  which 
is  true,  although  the  conclusion  cannot  be  conceded,  that,  theretore,  the 
exapioyment  of  English  boats  is  more  beneficial  to  the  island  than  of  Jersey 
boati;  for  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject  I  will  grant 
that  the  English  boats,  with  their  crews,  may  require  more  commodities  of 
t  purticiilar  kind  at  Gorey  than  the  Jersey  boats,  and  that,  as  the  former 
dininiah  in  number  and  the  latter  increase,  there  may  be  at  Gorey,  a  less 
demand  for  manufactured  eoods,  for  instance,  as  1  have  heard  it  complained 
of;  hot  while  I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  this  statement,  which  is  doubtless 
true,  I  may  also  assert  that  the  Jersey  crews  must  also  provide  themselves 
vith  many  commodities  in  the  island,  and  to  a  greater  value  too  than  the 
English  &hermen  expend  here ;  for  the  boats  must  be  built  and  equipped, 
tile  tackle  must  be  purchased  and  prepared,  some  of  the  cordaee  is  of  Jersey 
mannfiMrture,  the  sails  must  be  made,  and  many  labourers  employed.     A  de- 

\  in  the  number  of  English  boats  must  be  followed  or  preceded  by  an 

ae  in  that  of  Jersey  boats,  who  do  not  undergo  the  expense  of  a  voyage 
\  the  channel,  before  they  reach  the  oyster  ground  ;  and  if  the  Jersey 
fishermen  do  not  purchase  so  much  of  any  particular  article  at  Gorey  as  the 
English,  yet  the  whole  of  their  earnings  will,  somewhere  or  other,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  pnrchase  of  various  commodities,  for  the  supply  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  the  sustaining  of  industry.  The  advantage  may  not, 
as  in  the  former  case  perhaps,  be  almost  exclusively  devolving  on  one  parti- 
cular spot,  but  they  will  be  at  least  equally  beneficial  by  being  diffused  in 
richer  abundance  over  a  wider  sphere.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  impossible 
&r  one  part  to  thrive  to  the  exclusion  in  the  participation  in  some  degree  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  but,  the  more  general  industry  can  be  rendered, 
the  more  extensive  the  means  of  employment,  and  the  greater  facilities 
oiered  to  families  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  greater  will  be  the 
advantages  to  the  community  both  iu  a  moral,  political,  and  politico-econo- 
mical view.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  wish  for  the  exclusion  of  the  English 
fishermen  from  the  oyster  erounds :  I  feel  convinced  that  their  exclusion 
vould  be  pregnant  with  evil ;  it  might  end  in  the  final  ruin  of  the^fishery, 
for  there  womd  not  be  the  same  competition  %  the  spirit  of  enterprise  might 
slacken,  and,  from  these  causes,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  expense  in  the 
wpply,  the  demand  might  diminish  \  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
fisnery  has  attained  a  far  greater  degree  of  prosperity  since  the  ^English 
fishing  boats  have  come  to  the  grounds,  than  when  the  fishery  was  exclu- 
sively Jersey.  It  is  to  ensure  a  greater  abundance  and  the  greater  cheap- 
Bcss  of  oysters  that  I  desire  the  repeal  of  the  **  provisional  convention;" 
which,  by  tending  to  keep  the  prices  high,  lessens  the  demand,  and  transfers 
it  to  those  places,  where  the  greater  cheapness  ensures  a  comparative  great- 
ness of  demand.  Cheapness  of  production,  it  should  be  remembered  as  a 
general  truth,  conduces  essentially  to  the  wealth  of  society,  both  by  the 
difierence  in  the  cost,  and  by  the  facilities  for  increased  consumption  which 
it  affords ;  and  industry  declines  in  those  spots,  where  improvements,  which 
fiurilitate  production,  do  not  keep  pace  witn  those  which  competition  effects 
in  more  distant  places. 

During  the  oyster  fishery,  Gorey, — ^tho  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Orgueii 
Castle— offers  a  busy  and  enlivening  scene.  At  times  the  harbour  is  crowd- 
ed with  shipping,  like  bees  in  a  populous  hive  ;  at  others,  a  fleet  of  two  or 
three  hundred  sail  may  be  seen,  borne  on  the  waves  along,  and  appearing 

As  happy  as  the  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

1  have  sometimes  thus  beheld  them  from  the  lonely  castle  of  Mount  OrgueiU 
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from  which  an  expansive  view  is  obtained  of  the  sea  below,  gaily  retumin^ 
to  the  harbour  like  a  family  to  their  home  in  the  cheerftil  season  of  harvest, 
affording  more  delight  than  is  felt  at  a  regatta,  and  creating  a  pleasurable 
interest,  as  they  one  after  the  other  enter  th^iir  songfat*for  haven.  At  other 
times,  adifferent,  though  an  equally  busy,  scene  presents  itself,  at  the  loading 
of  a  vessel  from  the  parks  on  which  the  purchased  oysters  have  been  depo- 
sited. The  vessel  must  be  loaded  during  a  tide,  and  sail  for  England  with- 
out delay  %  an  oyster  cannot  live  long,  when  pressed  down  by  a  supeijaeent 
weight.  There  is  then  a  scene  of  activity  and  orderly  bustle  i  men  and 
women  are  employed,  probably  one  hundred  in  number,  in  gathering'  up 
the  oysters  into  baskets,  carrying  them  to  the  vessel  at  hand,  and  fiilinr  up 
the  hold  of  the  cutter.  Health  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand,  and  bien 
the  labours  of  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  oysters,  I  may  also  notice  the  annual  export  ot 
lobsters  for  London.  That  metropolis  is  as  a  great  whirlpool,  which  draws 
towards  it  and  swallows  up  the  choicest  products  of  the  kingdom  %  like  the 
plains  in  which  the  river  Guadiana  is  engulphed.  The  export  of  lobsters 
was: 

In  1829 170  dozen. 

1830 860      „ 

1881 

1888 860      „ 

1836 U70      „ 

This  requires  no  comment,  and  my  present  article  has  reached  its  termi- 
natiiNL 

(To  be  conHnued.)  L.  Q. 
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(OondBded  from  pave  118.) 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Esq.,  Thomas  Pipon,  £  sq. 
the  lieutenant-bailiff  of  Jersey,  sent  the  following  answer : 

"  St.  Hellier*8,  Jersev,  18th  September,  1800. — Sir,  I  yesterday  laid  before 
the  Court  the  letter  ot  Commissioner  Stiles,  with  the  substance  of  the  in- 
tended regulations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  custom-houses  in  these 
islands.    I  also  communicated  to  them  the  letter  you  were  so  obliging  as  to 
bring  me  from  the  Bailiff  of  Guernsey.    The  Court  thought  it  necessanr,  iu 
a  case  of  this  importance,  in  which  the  commercial  interests,  and  indeed  the 
welfare  of  the  islands,  are  so  greatly  concerned,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  assembly  of  the  States,  whom  I  have  in  consequence 
summoned  to  meet  on  Monaay  next    I  beg  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Court,  as  well  as  my  own,  fbr  the  assistance  we  derive  from  the  very  able 
and  judicious  observations  you  have  favoured  us  with.    The  forcible  and 
impressive  arguments  you  use,  will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  have  the  influence 
they  deserve  on  the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  ministers.     Yours,  &c.,  Thomas 
Pipon,  Lieutenant-Bailift** 

The  next  document  on  this  subject  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  is  the  official  answer  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  to  Com- 
missioner Stiles,  dated  the  87th  of  September,  1800 : 

*'  Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Royal  Court  the  letter  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  address  to  me  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  also  the  outlines 
of  additional  regulations  to  those  contained  in  His  Migesty's  Order  in  Coun- 
cil of  the  13th  of  February,  1767,  which  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  feel  the  necessity  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty  in 
Council  for  taking  some  measures,  which  their  Lordships  have  in  contem- 
plation, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  from 
these  islands  to  England,  to  the  prejudice  of  His  Majesty^s  revenue  and  of 
the  fair  trader,-^  I  have  been  autttQrizod  to  sign  this  the  Royal  Courtis  an* 
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fver«  cad  I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  submit  to 
the  moat  honounbke  the  Loids  of  His  Majesty*s  Treasury  our  candid  and 
mfeigned  sentiments,  as  well  respecting*  this  pernicious  practice,  as  the 
proposed  regulations. 

**  As  to  smuggling,  we  should  think  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  station,  as 
jasgistrates,  to  countenance  or  encourage  it  in  any  manner  whatever,  and 
we  would  readily  concur  in  any  measure  or  regulation  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
fioa  this  island,  had  it  not  been  evinced  by  facts  upon  trisl  that  the  su^- 
presnoa  of  it  here  was  shifting  it  to  the  enemy.  But  if,  nevertheless,  it 
wef«  found  expedient,  we  make  no  doubt  but  the  ends  of  Government  herein 
■ngkt  be  eAected,  (if  thought  proper  to  approve  of  it,)  by  the  authority  of 
the  Royal  Court,  without  enforcing  those  destructive  restraints  on  the  com- 
nerce  of  this  island  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  the  propo.>.ed  r^ulations 
leesa  with,  and  tend  ultimately  to  ruin  many  industrious  families,  compel 
ikem  to  abandon  their  native  soil,  and  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a 
forein  land. 

**  We,  therefore,  humbly  beg  leave  to  submit  our  doubts  as  to  the  expe- 
diency and  efficiency  of  shutting  up  the  port  of  this  island  to  smugglers,  or 
of  any  regulations  to  that  effect,  at  least  in  times  of  peace  We  can  now 
speak  from  facts.  One  of  the  magistrates  having  been  deputed  by  the  instates 
of  this  inland  on  this  subject,  after  humbly  representing  to  Lord  North,  the 
then  minister,  his  apprehensions  that  the  shutting  up  of  this  port  against 
snoggters  would  but  cause  the  ofieninff  of  several  in  France,  his  Lordship 
answered,  *  We  have  no  authority  in  the  ports  of  France,  but  we  have  in 
J  oar  islands,  and  therefore  we  must  make  the  trial/ 

^  la  (Consequence,  the  order  of  the  13th  February,  1767,  was,  by  the  sub- 
sequent ones  of  the  9th  October,  1767,  the  16th  December,  1768,  and  13th 
Mveh,  17699  ft>r  n  time  enforced,  but  what  had  been  foreseen,  was  very  soon 
evimsed. 

^The  French  Government  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  measure,  than  it 
opened  several  of  its  ports  to  the  smugglers,  and  made  those  ports  free  to 
the  smugglers ;  among  these  was  the  port  of  Roscolf,  to  which  several 
Eagliah,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Guernsey  merchants  resorted,  and  their  several 
dwelling  houses  and  warehouses,  receiving  everv  incitement  from  the  French 
minister,  who  not  only  declared  it  a  free  port,  out  allowed  rum  and  Spanish 
brandies  (notwithstanding  the  rivalship  with  theirs)  to  be  deposited  there 
by  entrepot  for  sale  to  the  smugglers;  and,  in  proof  whereof,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  a  publication  in  the  year  1771,  now  delivered  to  you,  in 
which,  at  the  appendix,  ore  two  edicts  of  the  king  of  France,  No.  1,  dated 
the  14th  March,  1768,*  and  No.  2,  dated  the  3d  September,  1769,  the  last 
issued  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Intendant  of  the  generality 
of  Brest  to  the  Intendant  of  finances  at  Paris,  and  whose  answer  is  inserted 
at  page  Si,  all  of  them  evincing  the  importance  the  French  Government 
tttached  to  drawing  the  smugglers  to  that  port ;  and  abK>,  afterwards,  to  that 
of  Ftounp  fronting  the  Sussex  coast,  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  that  end  in 
consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  Orders  in  Council.  We  shall  not 
repeat  here  what  is  inserted  in  the  publication  feferred  to,  at  page  83,  and 
the  subsequent  pages,  with  respect  to  the  fitness,  or  rather  unfitness,  of  any 
measure  to  shut  the  uort  of  this  island  to  smugglers,  further  than  to  observe 
the  imjiortance  to  which  the  measure  raised  the  port  of  Roscoff, — the  advan* 
tage  tluU  resulted  therefrom  to  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India  Islands, 
md  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  uieir  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  thence 
to  the  raising  of  seamen  for  their  fleet,  besides  increasing  the  population  of 
the  province,  and  drawing  fh)m  England  some  Ihotisands  of  guineas,  which 
were  carried  to  Paris,  as  assorted  at  pacre  89  of  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  » 
whereas,  when  brought  to  this  island,  Uiey  were,  and  are  at  all  times,  retiu'ned 
to  England,  and  in  proof  of  which  we  can  adduce,  that  one  of  our  South- 
ampton traders,  which  had  twelve  hundred  guineas  concealed  on  board,. 

•  Hie  official  doetimeats  of  the  French  Qoyernment  here-  dlladed  to,  and  the  whole  of  these 
iroewdian,  will  be  found  at  jiage  363  et  seq:  of  oar  flrit  Tolnme,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred: 
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being  taken  in  a  former  war  by  the  French^  this  vewel  beine  purchased  after 
the  peace  by  our  merchants,  the  whole  were  found  on  board,  and  returned  to 
whom  they  belonged;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  port  of  Flushing 
receives  at  this  very  time  nine  to  ten  uousand  guineas  per  week  from  the 
smugglers  who  resort  thither. 

'^  We  flatter  ourselves  that  these  considerations  respecting  the  inexpe- 
diency of  shifting  this  trade,  illicit  as  it  is,  from  this  island  to  our  natural 
enemies,  will  engage  Government  maturely  to  consider  the  consequences  ^ 
for  waiving  for  a  moment  the  solemnity  and  sacredness  of  our  charters,  it 
may  be  proved  that,  from  such  measures,  they  have  been  enabled  to  fit  out 
privateers  against  our  trade ;  whereas,  on  the  eontrary,  every  acquisition  of 
wealth  to  these  islands  is  in  war  launched  out  in  privateers,  and  with  such 
success  in  the  American  war,  that  tiie  captures  of  French  and  American 
vessels  by  the  privateers  of  these  islands  amounted  to  above  one  million  and 
a  half  sterling  ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Parliament,  that 
he  could  almost  call  these  islands  naval  powers ;  and  both  islands  have  in  the 
present  war  shown  the  same  spirit,  and  taken  several  privateers  and  rich 
prizes. 

**  But  if,  contrary  to  our  humble  expectations.  Government  should  over-rule 
these  considerations,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  such  measures  and  regula- 
tions, and  also  our  native  and  chartered  rights,  we  dutifully  hope  it  will 
have  the  goodness  to  indulge  us  in  some  compensation  in  trade  by  leaving 
to  these  islands  a  full  right  of  remaining  ports  of  deposit  and  entrepot,  and 
receive  favourably  such  suggestions  as  we  may  hereafter  offer  to  its  wisdom 
and  discretion  for  improving  the  same.  We  indeed  most  humbly  hope  for 
this  boon  from  the  liberality  and  justiceof  Government,  in  case  the  shutting 
this  port  is  adopted,  although  in  its  consequences  so  ruinous  to  this  island, 
and  beneficial,  as  has  been  experienced,  to  the  enemy.  To  authorize  our 
hopes  of  some  compensation,  we  beg  leave  to  cite  the  precedents  of  the 
justice  and  tenderness  of  Parliament  in  similar  cases,  viz.  the  Redemption 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  composition  of  the  heritable  juris- 
diction in  Scotland. 

**  Those  rights  could  indeed  be  compensated  with  money,  as  they  were 
vested  in  individuals,  but  the  rights  of  these  islands,  both  native  ana  char- 
tered, are  vested  in  the  people  of  these  islands  and  their  descendants  for 
ever,  and  this,  as  the  reward  of  their  attachment  to  their  first  sovereigns  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  their  loyalty  to  them  as  sovereigns  of  England  to 
this  day.  We,  therefore,  humbly  hope  that  the  measures  of  Government 
will  be  such  83  to  secure  to  us  and  our  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  the  means 
of  living,  so  emphatically  conveyed  and  expressed  in  our  charters,  in  the 
sense  of  the  following  protecting  passage »  '  The  merchants  of  aU  nations 
may  frequent  these  islands  and  maritime  places  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandize, as  well  as  to  avoid  storms,  and  there  to  conclude  their  lawful 
business,  come  to,  resort  to,  go  to  and  fro,  and  ft*equent  the  same,  and  there 
exercise  their  free  trade  and  traffic,  which  privilege  is  granted  from  the 
following  motives ;  as  by  the  aid  and  benefit  of  which  grant,  the  islands  and 
maritime  places  aforesaid  have  stood  out  loyally,  and  continued  unbUune- 
ably,  as  well  in  our  own,  as  in  our  progenitors*  service.* 

''  This  gprant  indeed  was  so  solemnly  conveyed,  that  the  charter  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  concludes  thus :  De  assensu  dominorum  spirUualium  ei  temporaliam 
in  parliamento  nostra  apud  Westmons  anno  regni  nosiriprimo ;  and  ^so  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth :  Per  ipsam  reginam,  et  de  datd  prmUctd^  auctoriMe  par-» 
Uamenti. 

''  We  are  led  to  remark,  that  such  redemption  and  compensation  ioit  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  Scotland,  had  also  for  object  the  revenue,  but  we  humbly 
conceive  it  may  be  evinced  from  experience,  and  from  what  precedes,  that 
the  proposed  regulations  may  not  have  that  effect,  and,  in  aid  of  the  above- 
mentioned  proofs,  we  shall  further  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  spirits 
which  are  brought  here  and  sold  to  the  smugfflers,  are  all  low  Hollands 
proof  i  and  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  of  the  quantity  that  has  beeq 
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brougiit  here  since  the  w«r,  it  is  not  true  that  many  thousands  of  pipes  have 
been*  and  daily  u«9  shipped  hence  for  the  port  of  London,  or  sola  for  the 
Bse  of  His  MajestVs  navy. 

"  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  revenue  can  be 
supposed  to  be  prejudiced  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  spirits  that  ma^^  be 
ftti«led  ?  How  far  that  may  be  the  case  with  the  spirits  smuggled  from 
Floshiog  and  Dunkirk,  may  fcie  doubtful  in  some  degree,  as  the  coasts  where 
the  smugglers  land  are  too  near  to  the  metropolis ;  but  if  we  are  rightly 
InfonmedTwhai  is  smuggled  from  this  island,  or  Roscoff,  is  generally  sent  to 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  mostly  disposed  of  to  some  thousands  of 
ninerB  of  those  counties,  who  mostly  live  under  ground,  to  whom  spirits  are  . 
my  beneficial,  but  who,  nevertheless,  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  entered 
qiirits. 

*'Ia  thta  island,  the  Governor  and  Msjpistrates  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  prevent  smuggling  vessels  being  armed,  which  has  not  been, 
■ad  certainly  would  not  be,  attended  to  at  Roscoff,  or  any  other  French 
port ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  in  few  instances  some  have  been 
vicked  enough  clandestinely  to  carry  muskets,  and  use  them  aeainst  His 
Majesty^a  custom-house  cruisers,  ana  with  them  to  have  wounded  or  killed 
MNne  of  the  crews ;  but,  on  an  information  given  here  that  the  perpetrators 
of  such  enormities  had  sheltered  themselves  in  this  island,  the  Magistrates 
have  been  diligent  in  securing  and  delivering  them  up  to  proper  officers  that 
they  nusrht  be  sent  to,  and  tried  in  England,  which  would  not  have  been 
done  in  France  \  and  we  cannot  omit  observing  that,  if  our  charters  down 
fimn  King  John  to  Charles  the  Second  (which  latter  is  the  last  of  our  char- 
ten)  were  granted,  as  therein  expressed,  to  our  ancestors  for  having  stood 
crat  l<»yally,  and  continued  unbfameably  as  well  to  those  sovereigns  as  to 
their  progenitors,  neither  we,  nor  our  forefathers,  have  ever  shrunk  from 
the  same  Toyaltr  to  the  crown  of  England.  This  devotion  was  so  sincerely 
Dsnifested  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  inhabitants,  over- 
looking all  advantages  derived  from  the  neutrality  which  they  enjoyed  by 
virtue  of  their  charters  sanctioned  by  several  Bulls  of  the  Pope,  &c., 
in  that  war  launched  out  privateers  against  the  enemy,  and  ever  since  fol- 
lowed the  same  loyal  course,  deeming  their  loyalty  pledged  to  the  English 
crown  ;  and  from  such  principles  our  militia  have,  on  all  occasions  of  alarm, . 
tbown  its  alertness  and  readiness  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  and,  at  this 
time,  our  youths  are,  by  the  recommendation  of  our  worthy  governor.  Sir 
Hugh  Dalrymple,  trained  up  to  the  use  of  arms  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in- 
stead of  sixteen,  which  formerly  was  the  age  fixed,  and  although  the  island 
hss  not,  within  our  time,  been  attacked,  so  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  militia  to  display  their  loyalty  and  valour,  yet  they  have 
given  proofs  of  both  in  their  privateers ;  and  had  this  island  been  attacked, 
ss  our  aister  island  of  Jersey  has  been  twice  in  our  time,  and  defended  with 
so  moM^  honour  to  their  militia,  we  trust  that  ours  would  have  displayed 
the  same  prowess  and  loyalty. 

^*  We  are  indeed  so  much  the  more  encouraged  humbly  to  submit  these 
considerations  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  ulti- 
mately to  His  Majesty  and  the  Lords  of  the  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council, 
in  a»  a&uch  as  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  publip  voice,  were  loud  in 
justifying  the  Americans  in  ^eir  humble  petitions  to  be  preserved  in  their 
chartered  rights  and  privileges,  which  is  proved  by  his  Lordship^s  distin- 

Siahed  speeches  in  parliament,  and  the  addresses  presented  to  him,  as  well 
»n  the  city  of  London,  as  from  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and 'Ireland. 

^  We  shall  beg  to  conclude  this  with  one  remark  more  that,  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  on  the  18th  of  February,  1767, 
onr  charters,  by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  were  not  produced,  but  being 
received  on  passing  the  order  of  the  16th  December,  1768,  and  13th  of  March, 
1769,  notwitAstanding  that  their  Lordships  enjoin  the  observance  of  that  of 
the  13th  Febniary,  1767,  yet  that  of  the  16th  of  December,  1768,  has  this 
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provision,  'as  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
said  islands,  and  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Parliament  which  relates  to 
them,* — a  constitution,  we  may  observe,  fenced  as  well  by  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  as  by  the  oaths  of  Governors,  Lieutenant-Gk>vemorB,  and  Ma^is* 
tratea,  who,  before  they  are  admitted  to  exercise  the  least  function  in  tlieir 
respective  offices,  are  sworn  to  keep  the  same,  and  the  inhabitants  in  their 
riffhts  and  privileges,  customs  and  ancient  usages  of  right  practised  in  this 
isle.  We  tnen.  Sir,  request  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  submit  this  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  inform  their  I/nrdahiiM 
that,  as  matter  of  right,  we  shall  offer  the  whole  of  the  proposed  regulations 
to  the  consideration  of  the  States  of  this  island  for  their  opinion  therein, 
begging  you  will  please  to  convev  to  their  Lordships  our  yrerv  respectful 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  ot  their  Lordship'  ^at  kindness  in  the 
manner  they  have  had  the  goodness  to  convey  their  views  herein,  as  well  as 
for  their  Lordships'  choice  of  a  gentleman  of  vour  candour  and  liberal  sen- 
timents to  signify  the  same  to  us.  I  have  the  nonor  to  be,  with  peat  respect 
and  esteem,  your  humble  servant,  William  Le  Marchant,  Bailiff  and  Chief 
Magistrate.     Guernsey,  27th  September,  1800.** 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1800,  the  States  of  Jersey  were  assembled,  and 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  e 

**"  The  States  have  been  this  day  convened  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  by  the  president  of  this  assembly,  from  William  Stiles,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  English  customs,  in  which  he  communicates  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  establish  a  custom-house  in  this  island,  as  well  as 
in  Guernsey,  accompanying  his  letter  with  a  document  entitled,  *  Substance 
of  the  regulations  proposed  to  be  added  to  His  Majesty's  Order  in  Council 
of  the  13th  of  February,  1767,  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  the  illi- 
cit trade  from  the  island  of  Guernsey.*  Tlie  president  informs  the  States 
that  the  said  letter,  with  the  regulations  thus  proposed,  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  the  Royal  (>>urt,  who,  after  having  conferred  together, 
found  the  subject  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  they  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  submit  the  whole  without  delay  to  the  States,  as  an  object  of  the  deepest 
importance,  and  interesting  to  the  States  generally.  After  the  reading  of 
the  said  letter,  and  of  the  proposed  regulations,  as  well  as  of  a  petition  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  merchants  of  the  island,  and  other  documents 
which  relate  to  it,  it  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Government 
'  was  to  suppress  certain  frauds  committed  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  which  had  gVeatly  inrejudiced  the  revenues  of  His  Majesty.  It 
appears  also  that  the  most  honourable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  who  are  exonerated  from  all  i>artic]pation  in 
this  illicit  traffic.  The  States  presume  to  hope  that,  after  having  heard  their 
humble  refiresentations.  Government  will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  extend 
the  regulations  to  this  island;  more  especially  as  they  militate  directly 
against  the  privileges  and  franchises  which  their  gracious  sovereign  and  his 
roval  predecessors  have  formerly  granted  as  the  reward  of  their  unshaken 
fidelity  \  and,  moreover,  because  the  introduction  of  the  said  regulations 
would  inflict  considerable  injury  on  the  lawful  and  profitable  trade  which 
the  people  of  Jersey'  have,  for  a  long  period,  carriea  on.  Persuaded  that 
Government  do  not  intend  to  harass  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  restric- 
tions which  no  acts  have  rendered  necessary,  the  States  flatter  themselves 
that  their  statements  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne, — that  their  past  conduct,  and  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
best  of  princes  and  the  happiest  of  constitutions,  will  be  accejptcd  as  the  best 
guarantees  of  their  future  conduct  If  the  evil  complained  ot  existed  in  this 
island,  the  States  would  hasten  to  apply  a  remedy  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  they  have  always  been  animated  for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service. 
Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  which  are  also  those  of  the  merchants  of 
the  island,  and  looking  at  the  precautionary  measures  which  the  States  are 
resolved  to  adopt  against  every  species  of  fraud,  they  can  give  assurances 
morally  certain  that  no  illicit  trade  shall  be  carried  on  in  this  island  to  the 
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prejudice  of  the  king's  revenue,  neitiier  by  the  natives,  nor  by  others  who 
nay  establish  themselves. here.  Moreover,  the  States,  desiring  to  proceed 
io  tbtt  afidr  with  ail  tlie  deliberation  and  circumspection  possible,  have 
tboorht  proper  to  entrust  to  a  committee  the  task  of  reflecting  more  mi- 
nabtfy  OB  this  snbjeet, — to  examine  the  ancient  charters,  and  to  weigh  well 
the  oonsequeiioes  that  might  result  from  the  introduction  of  the  proposed 
pegnkit&ons,'^"4o  draw  up  a  humble  representation  either  to  His  Majesty  in 
ComctL,  or  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, — to  confer  on  the  whole  matter 
with  William  Stiles,  Esq., — and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  reconciling 
the  views  of  Government  with  the  conservation  of  the  laws,  franchises,  and 
priTile^es  of  this  island.  For  which  purpose  the  States  have  named  and 
sntfaonsed  Philip  Robin,  James  Hemery,  and  Francis  Le  Couteur,  Esqrs., 
the  Revds.  £.  Dupri  and  Francis  Ricard,  and  John  Dolbell,  James  Remon, 
sad  Jifbn  DiunaMq,  Esq.,  constables,  the  kini|r*s  officers  being  required  to 
ssnst  the  said  constables  with  their  advice.  (Signed,)  Jean  De  Veulle,  greU 
fier.** 

The  next  official  document  contains  answers  to  certain  interrogatories  put 
by  Mr.  Commissioner  Stiles  to  the  Guernsey  authorities. 

^  Guerstey,  16th  December,  1800.— Sir,  the  Bailiff  having  laid  before  the 
Royal  Court  your  letter  to  him  of  the  31st  of  October,  and  the  list  of  queries 
coatained  therein,  it  has  authorized  us,  the  undersigned,  to  make  the  neces* 
mry  inquiries,  aaid  we  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  answer 
after  the  Bc»st  mature  investigation  of  each,  and  which  we  flatter  ourselves 
will  prove  satisliMftory. 

^  fvsi  QmetUon.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this 
islaad,  exclusive  of  strangers  1 

**  Answer,     Upon  an  exact  census,  the  number  in  each  is  found  to  bee 


St  Peter-Port 8,460 

CAtel ..1,453 

St  Martin 1,132 

St  Pierre-du-Bois 1, 130 

StSauveur... 933 


Yale 842 

St  Andrew .....67& 

St  Sampson.  •• 652 

Forest 552 

Torteval 336 


Total  ]6,1&S,  exclusive  of  sailors  in  His  Majesty's  service,  privateers,  and 
merchant  vessels ;  also  of  strangers  not  permanently  settled,  who  may 
amount  to  two  or  three  tk&ueand, 

"'  Second  Question,  What  number  does  the  militia  consist  of,  and  at  what 
sge  are  they  required  to  bear  arms,  and  what  duty  do  they  perform  ? 

**  Answer,  Tae  militia  consists,  according  to  the  last  estimate,  of  3,168 
men,  and  456  lads  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  vears  of  age,  which  is  the  ag[e  at 
which  they  begin  to  be  trained }  and  the  duty  performed  by  the  militia  is 
to  keep  watch  at  different  posts  round  the  island,  and  to  be  ready  to  attend 
with  theiiwirms  and  accoutrements  at  any  rendezvous  assigned  to  them  by 
the  coaunander-in-chief  and  their  officers,  to  be  disciplined  and  reviewed^ 
sad  on  any  signal  of  alarm.       ^ 

^*  Third  Option.  What  foreign  trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to,  and 
from,  the  island,  and  how  has  the  war  aifected  it  1 

**  Answer,  The  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  im- 
poMation  of  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  and  Italy, — rum  from  the  West  Indies,^ tobacco  and  grain  from 
America, — and  fish  from  Newfoundland.  The  exnortation  is  in  such  bran« 
dies  and  wines  to  America,  to  Quebec,  and  to  the  West  Indies, — and  large 
quantities  of  these  liquors  are  intended  to  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, — the  tobacco  to  Hamburg,  Embden,  and  the  Baltic,  exclusive  of 
what  is  sold  to  smugglers.  We  subjoin  the  exact  jMirticulars  of  such  trade. 
Many  brandies  are  exported  to  Madeira  and  America.  At  the  first  place, 
they  are  bartered  for  wines  which  are  carried  to,  and  a^in  bartered  in  the 
West  India  islands  for  rum  and  other  produce,  which  m  sometimes  carried 
to  Qoebec  in  exchange  for  provisions  to  be  carried  to  Newfoundland,  and 
there  bartered  for  fish,  which  is  shipped  to  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean, 
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whither  we  also  export  cargoes  of  pilchards  from  Cornwall,  for  account  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  large  concerns  in  that  fishery ;  and  the  brandies 
carried  to  America  are  bartered  for  com,  rice,  and  staves,  and  brought 
hither.  Several  assorted  cargoes,  and  especially  prize  wines,  are  annually 
exported  direct  to  those  West  India  islands,  wnere  they  have  entry,  and 
•some  to  those  islands  which  only  admit  those  goods  from  England,  where 
they  are  accordingly  first  landed,  and  also  to  Quebec,  and  there  they  are 
bartered  for  wheat  and  flour  which  are  imported  into  this  island,  or  for  pro- 
visions which  are  carried  to  Newfoundland,  and  there  bartered  for  fish  for 
the  abovenamed  markets,  or  these  islands. 

^*  But  a  great  part  of  our  trade  consists  in  the  deposit  of  goods  brooglit 
hither,  to  oe  regularly  reimported  into  Great  Britoin  and  Ireland,  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, — this  occupies  our  warehouses  built  at  gpreat 
expense,  and  nves  bread  to  coopers  and  labourers,  and  freight  to  many  of 
our  own,  and  British  vessels  in  the  lep;al  transportation  of  such  goods  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  freights  paid  here  for  their  ^oods  are  a  source 
of  considerable  circulation  and  benefit  in  the  island,  as  it  is  calculated  that 
above  one  quarter  part  of  the  amount  of  such  freight  is  paid  in  the  island  in 
the  wages  to  the  crews,  and  in  provisions,  repairs,  and  necessaries  to  the 
vessels,  and  otherwise  laid  out  nere  in  the  purchase  of  different  articles 
in  our  ships,  most  of  which  are  of  British  manufacture.  We  also  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  many  of  the  tobaccos  brought  here  are  purchased  by  such 
masters  of  neutral  ships,  as  adventures,  when  bound  to  their  own  country, 
besides  what  is  brought  here  by  the  crews.  And  in  the  year  before  the  war, 
the  auantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  brought  hither  by  the  French  amounted 
to  above  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling^  which  they 
smuggled  back  into  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  this  manufacture,  many 
indigent  boys  and  girls  are  employed. 

**The  whole  of  this  denosit  trade  fiacilitates  the  operations  of  the' fair 
trader  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  merchants  order  their  goods  by  par- 
cels, as  they  want  them,  and  for  such  ports  as  may  be'  most  advantageous. 
But  Hamburg  has,  durin?  the  whole  year,  carried  away  about  one  half  of 
the  deposit  trade  of  brandies  designed  to  be  reimported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  which  mivht  be  limited  to  this  island  instead  of  throwing  the  profit  to 
foreigners,  and  indeed  to  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  as  it  would 
ke^p  considerable  sums  at  home,  favour  the  rate  of  exchange  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  not  leave  British  property  exposed  to  the  chance  of  events,  and 
of  its  sequestration  and  confiscation  in  foreign  ports.      The  quantity   of 

foods,  however,  exported  from  this  island  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
nown  to  you,  and  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as  the  three  undereigned 
have  alone  shipped,  since  the  Ist  of  October,  3,825  pipes  and  082  hogsheads 
of  brandy  and  wine,  and  the  war  has  generally  increased  the  several  branches 
of  trade. 

"  Fourth  and  fifth  Questions,  What  number  of  privateers  have  been  fitted 
out  this  war,  and  what  is  the  number  at  pre^nt  ?  What  number  of  persons 
have  been  generally  employed  in  such  priiateere  ? 

*'  Answer.  There  have  been  thirty-five  fitted  out  this  war,  carrying  250 
guns,  and  1,716  men,  and  there  are  at  present  twelve  privateers  carrying 
148  guns  and  670  men,  but  had  the  salvage  been  one  half,  there  would  have 
been  double  that  number,  for  the  French  having  had  little  or  no  trade  this 
war,  the  only  encouragement  has  been  the  chance  of  reprisals,  and  of  prizes 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  value  of  our  captures,  which  last  war  exceeded 
Nine  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds^  has  not  been  probably  much  less  this  war,. 
without  however  enriching  the  inhabitants  in  .the  same  proportion,  because 
a  great  part  of  the  value  consists  in  reprisds  (recaptures)  and  the  expeuse  of 
privateere  is  more  considerable.  We  have  also,  since  your  departure,  been 
particularly  indebted  to  our  privateera  for  sending  in  three  prizes  with  five 
hundred  tons  of  Spanish  wheat,  which  has  preserved  us,  we  really  believe, 
from  a  state  of  scarcity,  which,  without  that  supply,  would  have  bordered 
upon  famine. 
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*^SiM  QuesHotL    What  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  island  ? 

"Anwar.  The  knitting  of  stockings,  waistcoats,  &c.,  for  which  2,000 
tods  of  wool  are  allowed  to  be  exported  from  England ;  and  some  English 
penoas  have  lately  erected  a  glass  house,  intended  chiefly  for  the  blowing 
o(  bottles,  and  wliere  the  fire  is  also  applied  to  the  making  of  salt.  Ano- 
ther manufiu^tory  for  salt  has  been  set  up  and  substituted  for  our  ancient 
ait  pus,  since  which,  other  ancient  and  very  extensive  salt  pans  have  been 
coaverted  into  arable  fields,  and  been  sown  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  with 
cam.  There  are  also  several  manufactures  of  tobacco  for  the  consumption 
of  tlie  island,  and  also  sold  to  the  masters  and  crews  of  neutral  vessels,  as 
veU  IS  to  the  smugglers. 

''  We  cannot  conclude  without  observing  that,  if  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
gvisess  are  every  week  carried  by  smugglers  to  the  continent,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  it  is  so  far  from  being  tiie  case  here,  that  money  is,  and 
kti  been,  so  8car<;e  for  a  long  time,  that  Government  has  paid  a  premium  of 
ijiad  3f  per  cent  for  cash  to  pay  the  garrison.  The  merchants  and  trades- 
ami  do  the  same.  (Signed,)  Robert  Porret  Le  Marchant,  Bailiff,  Daniel  De 
Lisle  Brock,  William  Le  Marchant'* 
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GUERNSEY. 

Jcyif  CtMr<.— Hie  Coait  decided,  on  the  peti.  pariieepM  cHminif;  but  we  contend  that  she  has 

tiott  of  Mr.  John  Ooehrane,  that  Augostos  Goa-  no  conjugal  rishts,  and  nerer  had  any  j  for  the 

pilot,«hotaid  the  highest  snm  as  fhnner  of  the  matrimonial  contract  she  had  formed,  was  Toid 

KkiCi  Weicfat,  wM&eiigible  to  hoM  the  office^  a*  MMe,  her  husband  not  belny  in  a  condition 

kebdBf  sn  aUen  fkireigner,  and  not  a  subject  of  to  marry.    Tlie  law  of  dower  gives  Kingsbury 

teUar  of  Great  Britsin  and  Ireland.    This  her  third  on  the  property  during  the  term  of  her 

finhliihfs  a  principle  which  we  hope  may  nerer  natural  life,  and  the  law  of  heritable  descent  as 

«CBs  be  aftrmiitrd  to  be  infringed.-^n  the  clearly  Tests  the  remainder  in  her  son,  the  issue 


of  the* widow  of  the  late  Lord  De  of  her  marriage  with  Tyler,  who  is  wrongfully 

liuura,pefmiflslon  was  given  to  her  ladyship  deprived  of  his  succession.     This  verdict  we 

to  hs?e  tonporary  possession  of  the  fnU  length  consider  one  of  fegUng,  not  one  of  law,  the  feel- 

poitnit  of  the  deceased  admiral,  which  has  been  ing  being  all  in  favour  of  Peddle,  but  none  being 

lir  noe  years  one  of  tiie  diief  ornaments  of  shown  to  the  son. 

tkOont  House,  with  tiie  viewof  tsking  it  to  Chamher  of  Comrneree^—Tiit  following  is  a 

Losdon,  to  have  a  copy  painted,  and  engravings  copy  of  the  annual  report,  which  was  read  by 

aamed.— Louis  D'Orleans,  a  Frenchman,  was  Mr.  Naftel,  the  secretary : 

Mteseed  to  one  hour's  ezpoanre  in  the  cage,  aaroaT. 

IB* ri»  yssrs  banishment,  for  pretending  to  cure  "Tna  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 

nairj  Mockhgads  who  fiuicled  themselves  be-  in  again  meeting  the  subscribers  of  this  Institu- 

viuhed^— In  a  case  of  bigamy,  the  Court  pro-  tion,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  their  proceed- 

BMseed  a  judgment,  so  contrary  to  the  pilnci.  ings  during  the  past  year,  have  the  pleasure  of 

pio  of  SngUsh  law,  that  it  merits  being  recorded,  announcing  a  small  addition  to  their  numbers, 

A  Hr.  Tyler  married  a  Miss  Peddle,  having  although  they  continue  to  regret  that  an  institn- 

wMher  wife,  whose  maiden  luune  was  Kings-  tion  of  this  nature  is  not  better  supported,  as 

knj,  slivs,  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Miss  several  gentlemen  engaged  in  oommerda]  pur- 

Mdle  bed  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  former  suits,  and  others,  who  ought  to  assist  in  such 

aarriafe.   Tyler  died,  leaving  Peddle  In  posses-  measures  as  may  tend  to  their  country's  weUhre, 

liDsaf  two  houses  In  Guernsey,  by  virtue  of  the  stUl  keep  aloof  feom  joining  it.     It  Is  not  for 

costnet  of  purchase,  which  was  made  in  the  your  committee  to ouestlonUieirmotiTes though 

>«taaineB  of  Tyler  and  Peddle.    An  action  of  the  result  cannot  but  be  lamented,  especially 

«>wtmiat  was  entered,  sfter  the  death  of  Tyler,  when   contrasted  with  the  public  mercantile 

^  tht  feet  wife  and  her  son,  to  dispossess  feeling^inthe  sister  island  of  Jersey.  Theapathy 

Mde.   The  Court  ruled  that  Kingsbury,  the  observed  In  this  Island,  perhaps,  mav  be  attri. 

Iia  wife,  should  enjoy  during  her  life  time,  as  butable  only  to  the  want  of  duly  considering  the 

'aver,  one  Oiird  of  the  property,— and  that  beneficial  effects  arising  ITom  such  an  establish. 


Mde  ihoBld  eiOoy  during  her  life  time  the  ment,  whidi  are  rapidly  extending  all  over  the 

Ra^Biag  two-thlids,  and  in  case  of  the  de-  commercial  world. 

CMC  of  Hannah  Kingsbury  before  her,  that  *' The  treasurer's  accounts  have  been  audited, 

tkes  ibe  sheuld  c^)oy  the  whole-and  as  it  and  a  balance  of  itflio  is.  9d.  appears  in  fevour 

•RBsredthsttbcie  were  sums  registered  against  of  the  chamber,  receiving  interest  at  s  per  cent* 

^  property,  it  was  ruled  that  the  son  of  the  per  annum. 

Int  TnMrisai  might  bring  an  action  against  "The  selsure  made  by  our  custom  house,  of 

Mfle,  itrlfaig  herself  universal  legatee  of  the  nine  packages  landed  tma  the  Ariadne,  ITom 

■U  Tyler,  to  oblige  her  to  annul  the  said  regis-  Southampton,  called  far  the  interference  of  your 

Ma  oat  of  the  produce  of  the  personal  estate,  committee,  who  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 

^s letter  of  humanity  and  compassion,  we  his  Msileety's  treasury,  praying  that  all  goods 

in  B«t  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  verdict,  ihonld  be  permitted  to  be  discharged  firom  the 

^  the  watenoe  is  dearly  against  law,  and  we  Southampton  steamers  into  a  lighter,  and  after- 

Jvt  it  Biav  not  form  a  precedent  Iktal  to  the  wards  regularly  cleared  by  the  agent,  in  lieu  of 

■^Vrindples  of  jmrtsprudcnce.    We  admit  that  the  master.    Altfaoogh  the  extent  of  our  prayer 

nUe  knew  noQring  of  the  ilrst  marriage,  and  was  not  granted,   still,   their  lordships  were 

^  csoBcxito  her  tnm  being  in  any  degree  pleased  to  authorize  the  pcindpal  ottcer  in  this 
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IduMl  to  reeeiire  the  reports  of  the  aald  muters, 
as  well  as  owners,  between  the  hours  of  six  In 
tbB  moininff,  and  eight  In  the  ereniBg,  dnrinff 
the  summer  months. 

"On  the  Slst  Aagwt,  your  eommittee  for. 
warded,  thronerh  oar  respected  Ueut-soremor, 
Ma)or.Oeneral  Ross,  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
his  Ma}esty*s  privj  ooondl,  prayiny  that  the 
prodoce  of  oar  East  and  West  India  possessions, 
resulazly  imported  into  this  island,  abonld  be 
allowed  to  be  exported  from  henee  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  home  consomptlon,  to 
which,  howerer,  their  lordships  were  not  pleased 
to  assent* 

"A  deputation  from  your  committee  having 
waited  on  the  president  of  the  States,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ameliorBtioa  of  the  harbom*.  a 
meeting  of  that  body  was  eonvened,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Walker,  an  eminent 
engineer,  should  be  requested  to  form  a  plan  and 
esttmate;  that  gentleman  came  orer  in  Septem- 
her  last,  but  has  not  yet  forwarded  his  report 

*'  It  Is  in  contemplation  to  haTe  placed  on  each 
pier  head,  a  capstan  to  warp  vessels  in  and  out 
of  the  harbour,  a  plan  and  estimate  of  which 
have  been  submitted.  A  sub-oommittee  has 
been  named  to  caU  on  the  supervisor  to  devise 
the  means  of  raising  the  cost,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  repaid.  Circnnutancea  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  pubUc  health,  have 
hitherto  prevented  that  interview,  but  the  matter 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Your  oonunittee  has  been  much  oeeapled  on 
the  subject  of  a  Seaman's  Relief  Fund.  YonwHl 
no  doubt  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  end  of  18M, 
the  cootributioa  of  sixpence  per  month  by  sea- 
men,  towards  Greenwich  Hoqdtal  ceased,  and 
that  in  Ueu  thereof,  another  tax  was  laid  for  a 
new  ftind  in  London ;  with  the  proviso  that  local 
sodettcs  might  be  formed  in  the  ont-ports,— and 
that,  vessels  belonging  to  sudi  oat-ports,  who 
had  no  local  society,  should  pay  to  the  London 
land.  Your  committee  did  not  approve  of  the 
principle  of  this  enactment,  considering  it  un- 
equal;  but,  as  it  was  understood  that  our  vessels 
should  pay  in  Bngland,  and  indeed,  that  several 
bad  been  made  to  pay  there,  the  committee  con* 
ceived  that  it  would  be  inflaitdy  more  to  tike  ad- 
vantage of  our  seamen,  to  contribute  to  a  local 
fund  from  which  tiieircoulddircctly  deilvebeneflt, 
than  to  one  from  which  many  diflcultles  mlglit 
obstruct  their  receiving  it.  In  consequence 
whereof  rules  and  regulations  were  framed,  sub- 
mitted to  a  general  meeting  and  adopted,  and 
whidt  the  committee  transmitted  to  the  bailiff, 
with  an  applieatlon  to  his  Majesty's  council  f6r 
their  conArmation,  requesting  him  to  forward 
ttie  same.  Previously  to  doing  so,  the  balUff 
submitted  the  wh<de  to  the  Royal  Court,  who,  it 
appears,  started  sevcrsl  objections,  the  nature  of 
which  have  not  been  oAdally  made  known  to 
your  committee,  who  fruitlesslv  requested  a  con- 
fnvnce  with  the  Court  on  the  subject.  This, 
aUhongh  not  directly  decUaed,  was  so  long  de- 
layed  Uiat  yoor  ooomiittee  resolved  to  withdraw 
the  puers,  and  to  postpone  the  application  to 
counieil}  to  which  they  were  the  more  induced, 
because  while  the  pnpars  were  detained  in  the 
court,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  only  oar  vea- 
sels  were  not  liable  to  pay  in  Bngland  under  the 
act,  but  thnt  the  money  which  had  been  levied 
upon  some  of  them  was  ordered  to  be  returned, 
and  was  received  by  the  owners  accordingly. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  masters,  seamen  and 
others  is  convened,  to  be  held  this  morning,  in 
this  room,  when  the  subject  wiU  be  laid  before 
them  and  decided  upon. 

"  It  being  expected  that,  last  autumn,  oar 
highly  wolrthy  and  respected  lieatenant.go- 
vemor,  M aJor-Oeneral  Ross,  would  be  relieved 
from  his  fiTMBmand  la  this  isUmd,  your  com- 
mittee, gratefbl  for  his  zeal  and  readinees  to 
fbrward  and  support  our  commercial  interests, 
1  oDanlmoas  vote  of  thanks  to  his  ex- 


oeUency,  who  was  pleased  to  accept  tlie  same, 
and  to  return  such  an  answer  as  cannot  fall  to 
add  to  the  feelings  of  esteem  and  regard,  which 
all  dasses  entertain  for  his  excellency.** 

The  address  to  M^r-General  Ross,  goremor 
of  Guernsey,  as  recommended  In  the  report, 
was  unanlmoudy  adopted,  as  well  as  the  report 
itself  in  full,  on  the  suggestion  of  John  Harvey, 
Esq.  According  to  the  rule  that  one.third  of  the 
membeia  of  the  eommittee  should  retire,  Bftessrs. 
Symes,  Davey,  and  Francis  De  Putrcm,  were 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Bonamy,  Jphn  Jones,  and 
Albert  Osrey.  Frederick  Price,  Jun.,  Em|.,  was 
induded  in  this  rotation,  bat  the  eflldency  of 
his  services  induced  the  meeting  to  re-elect  hbn 
to  the  ofBoe  of  cfaafarman,  which  he  so  ably  fills. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  Benefit  Fund  for 
the  relief  of  native  seamen,  the  aramen  pavfaig 
towards  it  sixpence  per  mouQi  as  suhsoiptlttn : 
but  there  was  so  much  npathy  displayed,  toat 
the  subject  was  postponed  for  ftiture  consideTa. 
tion.  We  are  sorry  for  this  indilQpreBoe,  as  it 
argues  a  low  tone  of  moral  feeling  i  for  indigent 
sailors  must  now  be  relieved  as  pmtpen,  whereas, 
if  the  plan  were  carried  into  efibct,  they  could 
daim  assistance  as  a  rigki,  as  much  so  asa  land- 
lord, his  rent  However,  we  hope  liar  better 
tilings  after  the  public  have  matnrdy  reflected 
on  the  matter.  A  desultory  conversation  ensued 
as  to  the  policy  of  examlnUig  the  Goomsey  oys- 
ter .bank,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mutual 
Insurance  sodety for  masting vessds ;  tratthese 
ledtono  result 

PereeMo/  Jfeeffiift.— The  following  taxes  were 
voted  for  the  necessities  of  the  town  parish, 
which  may  be  required  daring  the  corrent  year. 
To  the  account  of  the  eonstahlss,itfl,<lit.  Tothe 
aocoontof  the  Hospital,  ^^,000.  To  the  account 
of  the  chorchwardens,  jtfaot.  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Randall,  as  dissenters,  protested  against 
paying  any  proportion  of  the  tax  of  jTsm  requir- 
ed for  lighting  the  church.  Mr.  RandeU  plarad 
his  argument  on  the  moet  liberal  and  Impreg- 
nable  basis.  He  observed,  that  the  minority  of 
the  pews  were  private  property,  and  that  even 
members  of  the  Bstabiished  Church  had  no  right 
to  occupy  them  i  and  therefore  he  argued  that 
the  tax  ought  to  foil  on  the  proprietors  of  snch 
pews,  and  not  on  the  public  generally.  He 
observed,  that  the  lichte  used  at  evening  service 
in  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  in  8t  James's 
Church,  Trinity  Chapd,  and  Bethd  Chapel,  were 
paid  for  by  the  congregation,  and  not  by  a 
parochial  assessment.  Tnoogh  a  dissenter.  Mr. 
Banddl  most  honourably  declared  his  willingness 
to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the  expense 
of  lighting  the  diurdi,  provided  it  were  made 
tokoup  mectmiUe  to  the  puMe,  Some  remarks 
were  also  made  that  the  Bishop  had  extended 
the  period  of  canonical  hours,  from  whldi  it  was 
meant  to  show  Oiat  evening  service  is  now  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  Bstablidied  Churdi,  the  old 
oanonlcal  hours  being  fhmi  ten  tin  foar  t  on 
which  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  ttiat  if  this  be 
the  case,  the  extendon  should  be  universal,  and 
indude  marriages  t  for  everv  one  knows  that  he 
must  slUl  pay  more  for  being  married  at  one 
hour  thnn  another.  Mo  person  attempted  to 
refute  Mr.  Raaddl*s  argument  i  but  the  tax  was 
voted,  becanse  such  levlee  of  money  had  been 
sancttooed  by  the  wisdom  of  oar  ancestors  -.  at 
least  we  take  that  to  be  the  ground  of  the  ded- 
sion,  for  not  a  syllahls  was  said  In  ite  Jastifiea- 
tion,  excepting  that  such  things  had  been,  and 
therefore,  (whatatoglcal  seqoitar  t )  such  things 
must  continue  to  be. 


i  Baynes,  acting  commandant  and  gover- 
B  Island  of  Aldemey,  has  recdved  the 


norof  thel 

rank  of  miOor  by  brevet— llie  Rev.  Henry  Ben- 
wen  was  elected  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Le  Meenri«>,  surgeon,  of  the  Town  Hospitel,  for 
the  ensaing  year. 
JflicetfajwtMft.— Mr.  Dmvles  has  joat  issaed  the 
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otakciK  of  hii  MttBlcal  Cirealatior  Ubnor.       "Hie  orbMltr  uid oondewoisloii  shown  by 
eooliUnnr  1  jfl  p«scs  of  type,  and  crowded  with    your  exceUency,  to  all  those  who  have  had  occa- 
of  Tocal  and  instnimentaL   sfcrn  to  eommnnirare  with  yon  doring  yoar  wise 
""  and  soooessful  administration  of  these  islands, 

and  the  readiness  shown  at  all  times  toftMrward 
the  Tiews  of  the  insular  aathoiitic%  will  for  a 
lone  time  to  come  be  remembered  with  their  do. 
served  admiration  and  gratitude. 

"  The  active  part  your  escdlency  so  readily 
took»  soon  after  yoor  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands,  in  procnring  the  order  for 
the  division  of  the  common  lands  in  Aldemey, 
also  calls  forth  the  thanks  of  the  islanders  i 
which  division  has  realised  the  anticipation  held 
out  flnom  that  measure,  and  hopes  cannot  but  be 


J  Ostodoaia,  of  this  island,  was 
totdrmcfccd  at  Lecata,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
teisf  amest  tremendous  gale  on  the  S3d  of  last 
Deeosber.  Ihe  son  and  nephew  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Msngcr,  cf  the  Fonlon,  a  seaman  and  a  boy» 
poiAed.  Phe  of  the  crew  reached  the  shore 
bf  nrasBlBg,  bat  one  of  the  number,  P.  ftwl, 
6ed  OB  tke  faOowiac  mominc- 


iddren  of  dM  Matcsof  Aldemey  to  his 
lescf  Msior-Gencral  Roes,  on  his  approaching 
nspttttoa  of  the  command  in  this  Bailiwick, 
"lb  Hb  SxceUency  M^lor-Oencial  Boss,  lieu- 
tassnt-foftemor  of  Guernsey  and  Aldemey. 
**The  humble  address  of  the  Statee 
of  the  island  of  Aldemey. 

,  the  acting  lieutenant- 


"fkitlw  nndenlgiMd, 

prcmor,  the  Judge,  the  Jurats,  the  King's 
•Aeen  sod  doozainiers  in  the  States  assembled, 
ouBot  permit  yoor  excellency  to  leave  this 
',  withoot  expressing  our  high  respect 
I  for  your  excellency's  person. 


entertained,  tliat  by  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  inhabitants^  land  which  was  profitable  to 
none,  will  in  the  course  of  time,  prove  a  certain 
source  of  maintenance  to  numerous  fomilles. 

"  May  it  be  the  lot  of  your  Excellency,  for  many 
years  to  coeae,  to  possess  the  eiOoyment  of  nnin. 
terruptod  health  and  happiness,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Aldemey. 
{Here  follow  the  ngtuUuree,) 
"  AMcney,  lOth  January,  I837." 
JBR8BT. 
Tnaosttaterestinff  event  that  has  Occurred  In    of.  By  this  plan,  responsibUity  would  be  secured, 
J{ftt7,naee  our  last  number  was  published,  is    and,  unless  a  member  did  his  doty,  the  public 
tke  trianph  of  the  Liberals  over  the  Obetructives    would  only  be  burthened  with  him  for  a  mnlted 
h  ibe  sAdr  of  electoral  qualUication.     The    time.    We  recommend  this  hint  to  the  reformers 
tta  of  JcncT  conaisft  of  thirtv-six  Individuals :    of  Jersey,  to  whom  we  cordially  wish  every  sue- 

cess   in  carrying  out  the  grand  measure  of 
purifying  the  Augean  stable,   in  which  their 
legislators  are  domiciled. 
Rojfol  Court.— In  the  case  of  AMer  versus 

.    .      ^    .  ^ Shave,  adifllculty  arose  as  to  the>admi88ibility 

Mr  mff  by  the  snlTerance  of  a  ddnded  public,  of  the  deposltioos  of  two  witnesses^  who  declared 
to  vten  tbey  are  irresponsible.  The  magls-  themselves  to  be  -  Quakers.  They  dfored  to 
tnto  bdBg  i^ipoioted  to  the  Judicial  oAce  for  ojfirm,  but  refhsed  to  swear.*  The  point  of  law 
Sfe,  aid  having  a  r^t  to  sit  In  the  States  by  yet  remains  unsettled,  for  the  annexed  act  of 
tBtoe  of  their  privileges  as  Jurats,  arc  equally  court  merely  amounts  to  a  compromise.  By  the 
aie^cndeot  of  the  people.  Thus,  two  thirds  of  statute  7  and  8  W.  c.  84,  Quakers  who  refuse  to 
Ac  States  are  essentially  aristocratic.  The  take  an  oath,  under  any  form,  are  permitted,  in 
tsctre  ooDSlabies  are  elective,  and  they  alone  Judicial  proceedings  to  make  a  solemn  afllrma- 
eoifa  ■  representative  character  on  the  States,    tlon,  and  if  such  affirmation  is  proved  to  be  ftdse, 

** they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  peijury.    A 

Mahometan  may  also  be  sworn  on  the  Alcoran, 
and  a  Gentoo  according  to  the  custom  of  India, 
and  their  evidence  may  be  received,  even  in  a 
criminal  case.  The  solicitor-general  very  pro- 
perly remarked,  that,  if  the  magistrates  refused 
to  accept  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker,  an  order 
in  council  would  soon  compel  them  to  he  less 


I  axe  the  twdve  rectors  of  the  twelve 
inibeBj  the  twelve  Jurats,  or  magistrates,  and 
fleMrdTeeaoatabica.  The  clerical  section  are 
terosd  any  popular  control,  for  they  hold  their 
■^"^^  by  •*  divine  right,"  or,  we  might  more 


BgU  have  been  supposed  that  this  mock 


>Ui  esd  they  endeavoured  to  compass  by  dimi- 
BiduBs  the  number  of  electors,  attempting  to 
niKtbe  property  qualMcation  to  jtflM,  where 
em  only  £49,  or,  in  other  words,  to  treble  its 


Be  it  furfher  recorded,  to  their  eternal    intolerant. 


^■Vsce,  that  they  sent  up  an  answer  to  his 
Matot/  in  Council,  falsely  and  perfldioasly 
wf  their  lordships  to  believe,  that  it  was  the 
luver  of  tine  States,  though  It  had  never  re- 
osTtd  their  sanction.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
Jwtery  of  which  they  have  been  convicted : 
<^  pretended  that  the  inhabitants  themselves 
*^  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  lower 
■■nsBieBt,  and  were  so  anxious  to  disfranchise 
«  nay  of  the  parishioners  as  possible,  that  they 


"  At  the  Boyal  Court  of  the  isUnd  of  Jersey. 

**  The  year  1887,  the  85th  day  of  January, 
between  Mr.  Charles  Abler,  curateur,  (guardian) 
of  the  person  and  property  of  Mi.  Michael 
Charles  Boussel,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Charles 
Abler  has  remained  security  in  his  private  cape- 
city,  to  represent  him,  and  to  answer  the  action 
at  all  times  when  required,  under  the  penalty  of 
satisfying  the  Judgment  of  the  Court,  on  the  one 

. ^ ,     part,  and  Mr.  William  Shave  on  the  other  part, 

«iC«lr  desired  the  electoral  quaUilcatlon  te  be    actioning  hhn  to  see  the  confirmation  of  the  sei- 
H'M-  Tb  give  a  oolonr  to  this  base  falsehood,    cure  of  his  person  by  th^  officer,  in  virtue  of  an 
^  dcdsred  that  the  patriotic  constable  Perrot 
nioDlyiupportedin' 

but  when  ^_       _   

e  the  6th  day  of  November, 
months  after  date,  for  the 
(British  sterling),  equal  to 


be  patriotic  constshle  Perrot  ordre  prom»o(re,  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  certain 

in  his  opposition  by  twenty  promUsory  note,  drawn  oy  the  said  Mr.  Michael 

.      -. a  he  appeared  before  their  Charles  Boussel,  in  fhvour  of  the  said  Mr.  Wm. 

«uhips,  he  produced  apetitlon  with  four  thou.  Shave,  bearing  date  the  r"  "       ' "  " 

■sdsinstofes,  giving  the  lie  direct  to  the  un-  1885,  payable  seven  mont 

Mptcd  tectloo.    They  now  stand  convicted,  sum  of  4^98  <te.  9d.  (Briti 


« boooor,  can  any  longer  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  full  Court,  on  the  ^Acuity  whldi  has  arisen 

oh  vwtblcss  and  condemned  party.  touching  the  objection  of  George  Payn  and  Phi- 

„  ^«  decidedly  object  to  the  system  common  to  lip  Lempriire,  witnesses  called  by  the  said  cunu 

(^■Baicjsad  Jcrwy  of  electlBg  douzainlers  and  tenr,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  code  of 

IS^  ^  tte  States  for  a  term  of  life:  one  Uws  of  177I1  eUeging  that  they  were  of  the  so- 

^^  or  one  fourth,  ought  to  retire  fipom  office  ciety  called  Quakers,  as  i^ipears  by  the  act  of  the 

■■nUMhough  we  would  vest  la  the  oonstitu.  court,  bearing  date  the  I6th  day  of  January, 

(Bcy  a  ligtatofre-eleotiocMChM  were  approved  1887.    The  said  George  Fayn  and  Philip  Lem- 
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piiire  in  the  caoie.  Tbe  parties  haring  reooff- 
nised  that  the  aald  Pajm  and  Lempri^e  are  of 
the  society  called  Quakers,  and  declared  their 
consent  that  they  be  heard  on  their  alBrmation, 
to  speak  the  truth,  without  the  oath  being  ad. 
ministered  to  them,  the  Court  has  ordered,  that 
they  shall  be  received  accordingly.  Therefore, 
the  cause  is  sent  back  before  the  infoior  number." 

On  the  application  of  Advocate  Le  Covteur, 
who  prayed  for  the  registry  of  two  patents, 
granted  to  John  Howard  Kyan,  of  Twickenham, 
—the  first  for  the  preservadon  of  paper,  sails, 
cordage,  and  hemp,  from  dir  rot,  dated  ttnd 
March,  1833;  and  the  second  for  preserring  cer. 
tain  vegetable  substances  from  decay,  dated  the 
nth  February,  1836,  — the  Court  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  application  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years* 

The  attorney-general  read  the  following  Order 
in  Council : — 
<'At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  S6th 

January,  18S7.~By  the  Right  Honorable  the 

Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the 

aflhirs  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
"  Upon  reading  this  day  at  the  Board  a  petition 
of  P.  Perrot,  Esq.,  constable  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  St.  Hellier,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  constituents,  against 
the  Act  of  the  States  of  the  said  island,  of  the 
S0th  of  December,  1836,  altering  the  ancient 
mode  of  assessment  to  parish  rates,  and  thereby 
raising  the  qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  pubttc  elections  and  parish  meetings. 
Also  an  order  of  their  Lordships,  dated  the  S9d 
of  January,  1896,  suspending  the  8d  and  4th 
clauses  of  an  Act  of  the  Uth  of  January,  1833, 
and  approved  by  his  Majesty's  Order  in  Council, 
on  the  I6tb  of  July,  1835.  Their  Lordships  heard 
eonnsel  solely  upon  the  question  whether  the 
documents  purporting  to  be  the  answer  of  the 
States  to  the  said  petition  of  Peter  Perrot,  Esq., 
submitted  tp  Council  in  December  last,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  States  in  July  last, 
and  not  brought  formally  under  Uie  considera- 
tion of  the  States  generally,  by  the  said  com- 
mittee.  and  approved  by  them,  was  or  was  not 
virtually  the  answer  of  the  States.  Their  Lord- 
ships  taking  intoconsideration  the  inconvenience 
which  would  be  suffered  in  the  island  of  Jersey 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  clauses 
Kos.  S  and  4  of  the  Act  of  the  States  of  1833,.are 
pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
the  said  Order  of  the  S2d  of  January,  1836, 
suspending  the  said  two  clauses,  Nos.  8  and  4  of 


the  Act  of  1833,  be  eancdled  and  annulled.  And 
it  is  hereby  ordered  by  their  Lordships,  that  the 
constables  of  the  said  island  do  forthwith,  «s 
early  in  the  month  of  February  as  possible,  tske 
measures  for  assessing  thfi  rates  ^within  their 
respective  parishes. 

*'  Their  Lordships  reserve  for  further  consider- 
ation the  merits  of  tiie  general  question,  and  (he 
hearing  of  CQuastftthereupon,  until  tihdr  Lsrd- 
ships  shall  have  had  under  consideration  two 
ftutiier  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  JerKy, 
one  on  behalf  of  tbm  petition  of  Mr.  Perrot,  tbe 
other  on  behalf  of  the  Act  of  the  States,  the  lat- 
ter only  received  this  day. 

(Signed)      "W.  L.  BATHUBST." 

Miaeellaneotu.—The  PubUcDebt.^At  the  com- 
mittee of  the  defence  of  the  island,  held  on  Wed. 
nesday  last,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  debt, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  States,  amounted, 
on  the  3lstof  December,  1835,toj^47,3S7  :  18  : 4. 
The  States  have  borrowed  fh>m  tbe  Savings 

Bank jM045   0  0 

Bonds,  or  obligations,  reimbursed..    9816  13  4 


3888    6    8 
47,837  18    4 


To  which  add  last  year's  debt. 


4^61,166    5    0 

lnerta»e  4tf  Sleci&rM*— The  pumber  of  quarter* 
taxed  last  year  amounted  to  6,ffM,  and  the  sam 
which  each  quarter  paid  was  fixed  at  5s.  6d. 
(British)  besides  sixpence  per  quarter  for  tbe 
roads.  The  present  year,  the  rate,  which  has 
been  assessed  in  conformity  with  the  Order  in 
Councii,  has  prpdnced  20,535  quarters.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  persons  have  thereby  been  sdded 
to  the  list  of  rate-payers,  and  consequently  to 
the  list  of  electors.  It  Is  expected  that  one  abU- 
ling  and  eight  pence  per  quarter  will  besnffident 
to  meet  the  demands  of  St.  Helller's  parish ;  bat 
the  rate,  with  the  addition  of  the  road  tax,  may 
altogether  amount  to  two  shillingsand  two  pence, 
Jersey  currency,  per  quarter. 

Jsrtfly  lir«Meiim.~This  establishment  proceeds 
most  prosperously,  a  vast  number  of  articles 
being  added  to  it  during  the  month. 

Commiitee  of  Pien.—lt  was  determined  to  re- 
commend  the  legislative  assembly,  who  bad 
ordered  the  formation  of  the  oyster  beds  at  St. 
Catherine  to  be  suspended,  to  withdraw  theh*  act. 

Lmmck,—K  cotter,  called  the  Julia,  of  45  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  Mr.  George 
Hampton. 


SARNIAN    MELODIES.— No.  9. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY. 


0  that  I  were  a  sailor  boy. 
Away  upon  the  bounding  main. 
All  day  long  I'd  sing  for  joy. 

And  each  wave 
That  should  rave 
Should  return  tiie  strains  again. 

1  would  leave  all  that  I  love, 
Would  forsake  my  dearest  ties 
On  the  wings  of  winds  to  rove. 

As  the  breeze 
Sweeps  the  seas. 
And  the  gaJlant  vessel  flies. 

To  those  far  off  fairr  lands. 

Where  they  search  for  gold  In  mines. 

And  gems  strew  the  river  sands 


AU  as  bright 
As  Uie  Ught 
Wh^re  the  sun  for  ever  shines. 

There  beneath  his  burning  rays 
Are  the  loveliest  maidens  found. 
Oh  !   that  on  them  I  could  gaze, 

As  their  eyes 

Like  Are  flies 
Fling  th«ir  witching  brilliance  round. 

And  when  drooping  age  shall  eome 
All  the  charms  of  we  to  cloy, 
*TwiIl  be  sweet  anon  to  roam, 

And  to  teU 

Whatbefel 
When  I  was  a  sailor  boy. 
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OS  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES    IN    FRANCE. 


(Contiiroed  from  jwffe  1900 

h  1466,  the  States  Greneral  were  again  convened  at  Tours.  The  Duke 
df  Beny,  onlj  brother  of  the  king,  leagued  himself  with  the  enemies 
of  the  throne  in  the  war,  called  the  war  pro  bono  publico.  Dispossessed 
'^his  estates,  he  appealed  to  the  nation  :  the  people  did  not  respond  to 
*-cs  call.  It  was  decided  that  Normandy  couM  not  be  dismembered 
from  the  crown,  as  he  demanded.  The  Duke  of  Brittany  had  seized 
en  sereral  towns  in  that  province  :  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  them. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  reform  abuses  :  various  remedies 
▼ere  essayed,  but  all  proved  abortive.  Godefroi  and  Dutillet  have 
recorded  the  ceremonials  observed  at  this  meeting.  The  Tiers  Etat 
vere  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  classed  in  the  same  section  as 
titt  deputies  of  the  nobility,  and  the  members  of  the  king's  council. 

hi  1484,  among  the  different  subjects  discussed  at  the  States  convened 
1>J  tbe  Lord  and  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  charged  with  the  government  of  the 
coQntry  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  sounder  ideas  were 
%lajed  on  the  question  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  The 
principal  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the  then 
Me  of  Orleans,  brother-in-law  of  the  young  king,  and  who  aspired  to 
tlie  regency,  but,  this  matter  being  speedily  arranged,  the  assembly 
^lirected  their  attention  to  more  important  measures.  After  having 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  enormity  of  the  taxes  and  the  exactions 
ipvied  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  deputies  decided,  first,  that  all 
offices  of  judicature  should  be  elective  ;  secondly,  that  the  ancient 
mtoms  of  the  country  should  be  collected  and  reduced  into  writing; 
thirdly,  that  no  arrest  should  be  allowed  of  working  cattle,   or  of 

onplemcnts  of  labour ;     fourthly,    that    all   exclusive   privileges   in 

commerce  be  forthwith  abolished. 

Vol.  lil.— No.  4.  13 
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At  this  meeting,  the  votes  were  taken  by  heads,  and  by  orders.  The 
Duke  d'Alenfon,  the  Count  d'Angoul^me,  and  some  others,  abandoned 
the  pensions  they  received  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  insisted  that 
this  revenue  should  be  applied  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
people.  The  Count  d'Arm^nac  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  kin^, 
and  demanded  justice.  Confined  during  fourteen  years  in  a  dungeon 
bristling  with  sharply  pointed  iron,  from  whence  he  was  taken  eveiy 
month  to  lose  a  tooth,  till  they  were  all  extracted,  he  had  seen  his 
brother  stabbed  before  his  face,  and  his  sister-in-law  compelled  to 
swallow  poison,  forced  upon  her  by  the  infamous  Oliver  Leroux.  The 
count  demanded  that  his  complaint  should  be  heard,  and  that  his 
estates  should  be  restored.  This  dreadful  statement  melted  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  audience. 

The  States  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  sent  deputies  to  Tours,  to  demand 
a  confirmation  of  the  last  treaties  of  peace.  This  embassy  shows  the 
importance  attached  to  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the  nation  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  had  intended  to  have  married  his  daughter  Claude 
of  France  to  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  better  known  in  history  as  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  Spain.  A  contract  to  this  efiect  had  been  passed  with  his 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  but,  on  reflection,  the  terms  were  consi- 
dered unfavourable,  and  it  was  resolved  to  evade  Its  completion.  To 
enable  him  to  carry  this  determination  into  efiect,  the  French  king 
assembled  the  States  General,  and  submitted  to  them  the  proposed 
alliance  which  was  dexterously  mixed  up  with  the  project  of  uniting 
the  princess  to  the  Count  d'Angouldme,  aft^erwards  Francis  the  First. 
The  States  decided  to  break  off  the  Spanish  marriage,  and  adopt  the 
alternative  offered.  In  three  days  afterwards,  this  marriage  was  solem- 
nized. The  subsequent  enmity  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis 
the  First  thus  originated  in  their  rivalry  for  a  wife,  and  subsequently 
expanded  into  a  rivalry  for  military  dominion. 

The  address  of  the  Tiers  was  remarkable,  as,  instead  of  complaints 
and  grievances,  it  breathed  praise  and  thankfulness.  ThosBBS  Bricot, 
one  of  the  canons  of  Paris  and  one  of  the  metropolitan  deputies,  was  the 
spokesman.  The  following  is  one  of  the  passages  of  his  harai^e  :  '^  In 
times  of  trouble  and  alarm,  when  the  revenues  of  the  crown  appeared 
insuflicient,  the  taxes  have  been  diminished  one  third;  you  have  provided. 
Sire,  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  citizens  by  wise  laws,  and 
repressed  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery  by  an  orderly  discipline.  The  hus- 
bandman has  ceased  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  warrior,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  the  lamb  lErisked  among  the  wolves,  and  the 
kid  played  among  die  tigers.  What  thanks  are  not  due  to  you  from  the 
subjects  you  have  protected  and  enriched  I    Deign  then,  Sire,  to  accept 
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the  tiOeot  Father  cfthe  People^  which  they  this  day  offer  you  by  my 
lips.*  At  these  last  words  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
wliole  assembly,  followed  by  shouts  of  joy  and  enthusiastic  acclamations. 

The  orator  paused  for  a  moment;  then  resuming  his  discourse,  he 
alluded  to  the  sickness  of  the  king,  and  the  alarm  of  the  nati<m  at  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  losing  a  monarch  idolixed  by  all  the  people.  ^^  And 
TOO,  Sire,"  continued  the  deputy,  ^<at  the  moment  when  you  thought 
TOOT  last  hour  had  arrived,  you  declared  that  you  only  regretted  life, 
because  you  had  not  yet  secured  the  permanent  happiness  of  France. 
niese  memorable  words  embolden  us  to  lay  our  humble  petition  at  the 
feet  of  your  M«gesty.''  At  these  words  the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  the  orator,  still  maintaining  his  erect  attitude,  exclaimed, 
^  May  tke  supreme  ruler  of  events  prolimg  your  reign !  May  he,  propi- 
tiov  to  €mr  descendants,  give  them  for  a  sovereign  a  son  who  emulates 
yoar  virtues."  The  king,  most  deeply  affiscted,  shed  a  flood  of  tears  $ 
sod  no  one,  who  reflects  on  this  affecting  scene,  can  peruse  the  narrative 
onmoved.  Louis  the  Twelfth  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  is  s  model  which  all  monarchs  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  States  Greneral  convened  by  Charies  the 
ISwA^  mt  Orleans,  in  1660.  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  per- 
tonal  character  of  the  two  kings,  and  the  spirit  of  the  i^  in  which  they 
reined.  Charles  presented  himself  before  the  meeting  in  deep  mourn- 
ing; his  father,  it  is  true,  was  recently  dead;  but  the  circumstance 
was  recollected  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  as  many  delight  to  prophecy 
tfier  the  event,  his  sable  dress  was  noticed  as  the  emblem  of  the  future 
hovTon  of  his  government.  Michel  de  TH^pital  read  the  speech  from 
the  tibrooe ;  he  read  the  celebrated  ordinance  which  took  the  name  of 
dK  town  in  which  it  was  published,  and  which,  filled  with  useful  and 
enUgfatened  views,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  French  jurisprudence. 
Hie  idMses  of  monitories  were  reformed,  and  substitutions  limited  to 
the  second  degree.  The  States  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
pubHc  offices,  introduced  under  Francis  the  First  by  the  Chancellor 
Dupnit,  and  succeeded  in  abolishing  those  called  annates.  This  was  a 
privflege  granted  to  the  pope  by  the  etmeardat  of  Francis  the  First,  and 
ooBsisted  in  one  year's  revenue  of  all  bishopricks  and  abbies.  This 
aoembty,  in  1761,  was  removed  to  St.  Gtormain-en-Laye,  and  there 
measves  were  eoifcerted  to  cancel  the  national  debt,  which  was  swelled 
up  to  ferty-two  milMons  of  frencs. 

On  two  occanons,  Henry  die  Third,  brother  to  Charles  the  Ninth, 
less  detested,  but  no  less  detestaUe,  ventured  to  convene  the  deputies  of 
die  nation.  Twice  he  had  the  imprudence  to  cause  them  to  interfere  in 
his  royal  turpitudes.  Dissolute  saA  effeminate,  he  wished  to  impose  on 
the  world  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
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under  the  base  pretext  of  not  tolerating  any  other  form  of  worship,  he 
attempted  to  establish  a  despotism.  This  was  indeed  practicable; 
others  had  succeeded  before  him;  it  merely  required  courage,  and 
favourable  circumstances.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  commotions 
which,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  agitated  the  provinces,  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  a  system  subversive  of  all  the  national  rights, 
was  more  than  he  dared  to  hazard,  as  it  must  have  been  followed  bj 
the  most  awful  catastrophe. 

The  king,  at  the  States  convened  at  Blois,  in  1576,  delivered  a  state- 
ment universally  extolled,  but  it  was  not  his  own  composition,  but  that 
of  Jean  De  Morvilliers.  Henry,  as  Tiberius,  affected  to  be  a  beUesprity 
without  having  sufficient  industry  to  acquire  a  decent  proportion  of 
knowledge.  There  have  been,  at  all  times,  convenient  pens  and  accom- 
modating writers,  to  compose  for  princes,  for  whom  harmonioos  phrases 
have  been  sketched,  and  impromptu  bans  mots  coined,  which,  being 
stamped  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  royal  originalities,  fly  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  amusing  the  idler,  and  edifyii^  the  dupe. 

In  the  memoirs  of  L'Etoile,  and  those  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  the 
curious  may  read  a  history  of  the  cabals  of  these  times.  The  deputies 
summoned  at  Blois  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  the 
following  proportion.  One  hundred  and  four  represented  the  clergy ; 
seventy-two,  the  nobility^ ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  tiers.  The 
method  of  collecting  the  votes  was  vehemently  discussed,  whether  bj 
heads,  or  provincial  deputations ;  the  latter  mode  was  adopted. 

But  in  1568,  the  States,  again  assembled  at  Blois,  were  the  scene  of 
affairs  more  stormy  and  eventful  than  any  which  had  hitherto  occurred. 
The  President  De  Thou  has  preserved  the  address  with  which  Henzy 
the  Third  opened  the  session.  A  variety  of  subjects  were  brought  fo^ 
ward,  and  all  received  a  cursory  discussion ;  but  after  each  measure 
had  been  sifted  to  the  bottom,  the  conclusion  badly  corresponding  to 
the  exordium,  scarcely  any  thing  promised  was  performed,  and  nothing 
that  was  decided  upon  was  carried  into  execution.  The  real  object  was 
studiously  concealed  under  the  mask  of  a  false  one.  Oreat  misery 
prevailed  in  the  provinces,  and  a  secret  desire  and  an  undefined  longing 
aftier  change  was  manifested  in  all  quarters.  The  Duke  de  Guise 
knew  it ;  he  attentively  watched  all  the  symptoms  of  popular  discontent 
At  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  he  struggled,  now  openly,  now  dis- 
guisedly,  against  the  court  and  the  ministry.  His  popularity  was 
almost  universally  seductive.  He  possessed  that  winning  grace  in  a 
leader  of  opposition  which  flatters  the  multitude,  and  so  powerfully 
influences  the  course  of  public  afiairs.  It  was  precisely  the  excess  of 
these  personal  advantages  which  caused  his  ruin.  He  was  too  confident 
in  his  own  resources,  and  injudiciously  despised  the  tactics  of  his  oppo- 
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Bents.  He  thought  that  Henry  the  Third  was  as  incapable  of  adopting 
T^orons  measoresy  as  he  felt  himself  prone  to  them,  and  he  piqued  him- 
self in  playing  with  those  whom  be  intended  to  destroy,  as  if  he  could 
always  select  his  own  time,  and  control  events  at  his  will.  Auda- 
ciously entering  Paris,  and  braving  the  guards  stationed  at  the  Louvre, 
he  saw  himself  at  once  master  of  the  capital,  and  yet  he  hesitated  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  king.  Henry,  compelled  to  fly  in  haste,  then 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid,  at  any  price,  of  this  formidable  subject, 
who  had  long  held  in  his  hands  his  diadem  and  his  life. 

It  was  nnder  diese  circumstances  that  the  States  General  were  con- 
vened for  the  second  time  at  Blois.  Hatred  and  treachery  swayed  the 
hart  of  the  king.  Ambition  drew  the  Duke  de  Guise  to  the  meeting. 
He  iBw  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  it  was  necessary  to  terminate  the 
dinoffd  which  rent  France  asunder.  He  did  all  that  could  be  expected 
(Km  a  skilful  and  determined  leader,  that  the  denouement  of  so  many 
iDtngues  might  crown  his  hopes  with  success.  Personally,  and  through 
his  agents,  he  commanded  a  majority  of  the  deputies.  The  stakes  were 
death  or  a  throne,  infamy  or  glory.  His  mind  full  of  this  alluring 
prospect,  his  imagination  inflamed  with  these  brilliant  illusions,  the 
duke  entered,  on  the  16th  of  October,  .the  grand  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Blo»,  and,  as  he  held  the  ofBce  of  grand-master  of  the  royal  household, 
he  opened  the  sitting  of  the  States.  So  far  all  proceeded  favourably  to 
his  views,  and  his  triumph  appeared  certain  and  speedy.  The  wishes 
of  the  vast  majority  seemed  to  call  Guise  to  the  throne,  which  the  repre- 
^ntatives  of  the  nation  would  assuredly  have  confirmed  to  him  and  his 
posterity.  But  the  slave  of  ambition  had  not  counted  all  the  chances 
of  the  game.  The  king,  who  in  his  eyes  was  a  shadow,  a  lost  and 
ibandotied  puppet,  surrounded  by  a  scanty  coterie  of  timid  and 
irresolnte  courtiers,  found  among  them  an  assassin,  whose  ready  dagger 
stretched  Guise  a  lifeless  corpse  on  the  floor,  and  decided  the  question 
of  sovereignty.  The  murder  completed,  Henry  repaired  immediately 
to  his  moAer,  who  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  infirmities  which  led  her 
io  the  grave.  ^*  The  king  of  Paris  is  no  more,  Madame,"  said  he  on 
entering,  **and  I  am  now  undisputed  sovereign  of  France."  "  Have  you 
caised  die  Duke  de  Guise  to  be  assassinated,"  said  she  ?  **  God  grant 
that  his  death  may  not  render  you  king  of  nothing."  He  begged  her 
to  remain  tranquil,  and  went  to  show  himself  to  the  people. 

Catherine  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  murder,  which  was 
A>Uowed  by  several  others.  The  deputies  separated ;  their  return  as- 
tounded the  provinces,  and  the  towns  soon  rose  in  arms.  Paris  gave 
^  signal,  and  never  was  civil  war  waged  with  more  deadly  vengeance ; 
nan  fought  against  man  ;  family,  against  family ;  province,  against 
province ;  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  harvest  from  the  fatal  precedent 
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ke  had  establishedy  (Jian  falling  in  turn  under  a  weapon  vhich  he  had 
taught  others  to  sharpen. 

Henry  the  Fonrth,  at  the  commenoemeBt  of  his  reign,  seemed  to 
dread  the  States  General.  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  a  king,  so 
emphatically  the  friend  of  his  people,  should  have  felt  any  repugnance 
to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  through  their  representatives.  But 
the  reasons  for  this  reserve  are  fiiUy  explained  by  Sully.  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  proscribed,  as  well  as  all  the  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
line,  by  the  Holy  League.  He  had  since  ascended  the  thitme,  but  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  his  weight.  His  wise  minister,  and  sineerely 
attached  friend,  thus  writes  on  the  subject  of  the  States  General,  as  he 
advised  his  royal  master :  '^  Beware,"  said  Sully,  '^  of  treating  with  your 
rivals,  by  associatmg  them  with  you  as  equals;  beware  of  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  compassing  their  common  interests  by  union,  which 
will  bind  them  together,  and  give  them  a  head,  arms,  and  legs,  to  actio 
concert,  and  dance  to  the  same  tune.  Rather  receive  individuals  one  by 
one,  divide  them,  and  gain  an  influence  over  them  separately.''  The 
excellent  Bosny  from  love  to  his  master,  which,  however,  was  mixed  up 
with  love  for  his  country,  here  professed  principles  which  had  been  taught 
by  Machiavel,  and  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  would  not  have  disavowed.* 

^^  Out  of  80  many  different  heads,"  added  Sully,  ^'  so  many  capricions 
humours,  prejudices  and  interests,  jealousies  andhatreds,  plots  andrivabies 
must  necessarily  arise,  which  will  so  clash  with  each  other,  that  it  wiU 
be  next  to  impossible  to  reconcile  them :  thus  discontented  among  them- 
selves, and  grown  desperate  by  their  passions,  they  will  throw  themselves 
into  your  arms  as  an  umpire  and  pacificator,  and  if  you  choose  to 
become  a  Catholic,  all  the  present  difficulties  will  be  still  more  easilj 
smoothed."  This  advice  Henry  the  Fourth  followed,  and  these  few 
extracts  contain  the  true  secret  of  his  conduct,  and  the  real  motives  of 
his  policy,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  spite  of  him,  however, 
the  States  first  assembled  at  Soissons,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  the 
close  of  the  debates  justified  the  predictions  of  Sully,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  king,  who  abjured  his  creed,  and,  from  being  a  heretic  yeste?^ 
day,  became  on  the  following  morning  His  Mast  Christian  Majetty* 
He  was  crowned  a  monarch,  but  the  diadem  rested  unsteadily  on  his 
brow.  Conspiracies  were  daily  hatched;  intrigues  were  incessantly 
planned  in  the  dark ;  and  the  bigotted  leaguers,  dispersed  as  a  body, 
yet  still  formidable  as  individuals,  hourly  devised  schemes  of  murder, 
which,  unfortunately  for  France,  they  too  quickly  succeeded  in  perpe- 
trating. 

The  Calvinists  affwded  as  little  repose,  as  the  Catholics,  to  the  mo- 
narch who  had  been  iheir  companion  in  adversity,  and  who  olwajs 

*  Ixmis  the  Eleventh  wifhed  his  ton  to  learn  no  more  latin  than  the  IbllowiAg : 
Qoi  nesdt  dueimalare,  netcit  regnare. 
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pniYed  hiniBelf  their  fnend  and  ]Mrotector.  They  harassed  him  widi  de» 
manlsy  and,  in  order  to  force  him  to  concessions,  they  convened  assem**^ 
Uks  at  London,  which  were  the  States  General  of  a  party,  and  camsed 
a  schism  among  a  people  whohad  the  greatest  need  of  union.  The 
Spankrda  and  the  Bretons  marched  in  force  against  the  royalist  troops. 
Henry  summoned  in  Tain  to  his  standard  the  army  of  the  Protestants. 
Tbe  chiefi,  Latr^oaille  and  Boaillon,  reAised  to  march ;  and  dus 
deletion  of  his  friends  deeply  affected  the  heart  of  the  king.  He  had 
proBonnoed  die  aasembly  at  Soissons  nnlawfnl,  because  he  dreaded  the 
intrigiieB  of  the  Catholics;  he  convened  the  ^* notables''  at  Rouen,  in 
dK  hofe  of  findii^  among  them  a  refuge  against  the  intemperate  and 
aBBsaseoaUe  demands  of  the  Protestants.  The  speech  of  the  monarch  at 
die  opening  of  the  sessi^ta  was  noble  in  sentiment.  It  was,  however, 
deened  too  popular  by  the  aristocracy.  This  induces  us  to  cite  tbe 
flMrt  unpalateable  passage.  <^  If  I  made  it  my  glory,  gentlemen,''  said 
the  king,  '*to  pass  for  an  eloquent  orator,  I  should  have  brought  hither 
mMolk  and  rounded  eentenees  rather  than  sincerity  and  goad  faith: 
bat  my  amlntion  soars  higher  than  polished  elocution :  I  aspire  to  the 
glomiiB  tide  of  liberator  and  restorer  of  the  French  nation.  I  have 
reecued  it  from  slavery  and  pauperism ;  I  now  desire  to  elevate  it  to  its 
iBcient  power  and  dignity.  I  have  not  called  you  together,  as  my 
predeoeasors  were  wont  to  do,  to  compel  you  to  apfrove  of  my  mill  and 
pleasure.  1  have  assembled  you  to  hear  your  advice,  to  believe  it 
honest,  and  to  follow  it ;  in  a  word,  to  place  myself  in  your  hands,  as 
BIT  guardians,  counsellors,  and  friends,  a  disposition  not  frequently 
taken  by  kings ;  but  the  pure  and  intense  affection  I  bear  to  my  subjects 
I  me  that  this  is  the  most  manly  and  honourable  course  that  I  can 
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We  now  leap  over  the  interval  which  separates  the  States  General  at 
Rooen,  from  those  which  were  held  in  1614,  at  Paris,  by  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  declared  of  age  and  crowned  king,  but  whose  fate  it  was  to 
be  governed  rather  than  to  govern.  All  die  benefits  conferred  by 
Henry  Qaatre  on  his  ungrateful  countrymen  could  not  appease  their 
hatred,  nor  save  him  from  assassination.  He  fdl  a  victim  to  the  atro« 
cious  ftnaticism  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  personal  animosity  of  disappointed 
courtiers.  As  soon  as  this  illustrious  monarch  was  dead,  the  intriguers 
recovered  their  boldness.  They  seemed  to  consider  France,  as  bucca- 
neera  do  a  merohant  vessel,  which  they  might  plunder  and  destroy  for 
their  own  emolument.  In  the  hope  of  arresting  these  disorders,  the 
States  General  were  assembled.  The  Queen  Regent  had  promised  their 
convocation,  and  the  first  act  of  her  son  was  to  summon  them  to  Paris. 
Eadiof  the  three  orders  had  their  respective  president,  who  was  elected 
hy  a  majority  of  votes.    The  clergy  chose  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse ; 
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the  peers,  the  Baron  de  Senec^;   the  tiersj  Robert  Miron,  proYosi 
of  the  merchants.     Their  proceedings  commenced  with  an  examinatioi 
of  the  state  of  the  finances.     Henry  the  Fourth  had  left  fifteen  milliooi 
of  assets  in  the  treasury  of  the  Bastille.    The  States  ascertained  tha 
this  money  had  been  abstracted.     It  had  been  employed  by  his  succes 
sor  to  pay  partizans,  to  conciliate  rivals,  to  purchase  opponents,  and 
gratify  favourites.     Savaron,  a  member  of  the  tiersy  and  one  of  th< 
deputies  from  D'Auvergne,  drew  up  an  indignant  memoir  on  thb 
robbery,  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.     He  was  nominated  by  hii 
order  to  carry  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  people  to  tin 
chamber  of  peers.     He  there  eloquently  declaimed  i^ainst  the  venalit) 
of  the  government.     ^^  JRentrez  dans  Phonneur  de  vos  p^eSy  que  voui 
avez  perdu  par  la  vhudiU  des  offiees^*  exclaimed  the  orator.    Th< 
hereditary  Tiohles  were  shocked  at  such  an  imputation  on  their  escat' 
cheons,  and  threatened  to  make  him  repent  of  his  uncourteous  temerity  j 
but  the  king  appointed  a  body  guard  for  his  personal  safety.     It  is  rare 
at  any  time  to  speak  truth  to  usurpers  without  danger.      John  de 
Beaufort,  in  reference  to  this  meeting  of  the  States  General,  published 
a  work  entitled  ^^  Le  TrSsor  des  Tr4soTS^^  replete  with  useful  facts  and 
enlightened  views,  and  which  occupied,  during  several  sittings,  the 
attention  of  the  king^s  council,  and  the  three  orders.    The  president 
Jeannin,  estimable  for  his  probity  in  a  station  in  which  virtue  is  rarely 
exercised,  communicated  to  the  deputies  an  account  current  of  the 
national  receipts  and  expenditure^    The  latter  amounted  to  twenty-two 
millions ;   the  former,  to  only  eighteen  millions  \  leaving  a  deficit  of 
four  millions.     Commissioners,  chosen  from  the  three  orders,  were 
ordered  to  examine  what  outlay  could  be  saved,  and  devise  means  \fi 
equalize  the  outgoings  with  the  incomings.     The  lands  belonging  to 
hospitals  were  declared,  for  the  future,  exempt  from  taxes;   a  rare 
reform !  as  parliaments  are  usually  engaged  in  accumulating  superabun- 
dant wealth  on  the  rich,  instead  of  relieving  the  burthens  of  the  poor. 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  at  this  meeting ;  a  division 
arose  between  the  tiers  and  the  two  other  orders,  on  the  independence 
of  the  sovereign,  relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  kingdom.    The 
clergy  and  the  nobles  attacked  it  \  the  deputies  of  the  people  defended  it; 
and  die  court,  disturbed  by  this  debate,  abruptly  closed  the  session,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1616.     Perhaps  this  precipitancy  led  to  another 
result  equally  extraordinary ;  the  king  did  not  demand  any  subsidy. 

In  1650,  the  nobility  prayed  for  the  convocation  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral. The  pretext  was  sufficiently  frivolous.  The  minister.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  had  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  grant  the  tahofwret  to  two  of  his  female  friends,  the  Princess  de 
MarsiUic,  and  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Pont.    Dukes,  marshals,  their 
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wires  and  daughters,  and  tbe  whole  swarm  of  the  haute  nohlense^ 
were  thrown  into  utter  constemationy  believing  that  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Even  private  gentlemen  were  shocked  at  this  innova- 
doiL  The  nobles  insisted  on  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  They 
asembled  in  their  salons,  discussed  their  perils,  and  formed  conspi- 
racies. It  was  decided  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  conrt.  The 
gnuid  master  of  the  wardrobe  was  deputed  to  lay  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  in  the  name  of  the  havte  noblesse.  If  the  queen  had  resisted, 
she  could  not  have  avoided  calling  the  States  together,  to  solve  the  im- 
portant problem  as  to  the  rights  of  persons  to  sit  on  a  low  stool  in  the 
kmg:^8  presence.  This  foUy  reminds  us  of  the  senate  of  Rome  being 
coorened  to  decide  on  the  quality  of  the  sauce  which  was  to  be  used 
in  dressing  the  famous  turbot. 

The  queen  and  Mazarin  wei*e  too  cautious  to  hazard  thb  experiment ; 
Aej  knew  that  this  silly  object,  once  mooted,  might  lead  to  die  discus- 
SM  of  matters  of  more  serious  moment.  They  prudently  stooped  to 
conquer,  and  the  two  tabourets  were  withdrawn.  The  fierce  ven- 
gctnee  of  the  insulted  arbtocracy  was  thus  appeased,  and  all  their  chi- 
vilroos  resentment  against  the  violation  of  a  senseless  piece  of  foolery 
finished  in  smoke. 

Here  terminates  the  rapid  sketch  we  proposed  to  draw  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  France,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  to  Sie  ever-memorable  era  of  1789.  They  were  never 
^in  summoned  till  that  period.  Our  task  was  limited  to  a  simple 
outline  of  the  broad  and  more  prominent  facts,  and  we  have  stu- 
dionsly  avoided  any  multiplicity  of  details.  These  the  student  may 
^npply  as  he  pursues  a  regular  course  of  historical  reading ;  but  this 
bnef  essay,  as  a  chronological  table  of  events,  will  aid  the  memory, 
define  periods,  and  assist  more  laborious  research.  The  contrast  is  re- 
markable between  the  advance  of  the  English  and  French  parliaments, 
which  latter  are  still  in  their  political  cradle,  precisely  because  the  de- 
puties are  less  identified  with  the  electoral  constituencies,  and  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  till  the  French  masses  become  as  intellectual  as 
those  of  England. 


STANZAS   FROM  THE   GREEK    OF   POSIDIPPUS. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AND  STATUE  OF  OPPORTUNITY.— A  DIALOGUE. 

Tray. — Say,  image,  by  what  sculptor's  hand, 

In  breathing  marble,  here  you  stand  ? 
0pp.  —  By  his,  whose  art,  to  thousands  known, 

Bids  Jove  and  Pallas  live  in  stone; 

But,  seldom  seen  by  mortal  eyes, 

I  claim  tbe  iLindred  of  the  skies, 

By  fbw  I'm  found,  though  great  my  ikme. 

And  OpportunUy*$  my  name. 
TsAT. — Say,  if  the  cause  you  may  reveal. 

Why  t^  supported  on  a  wheel? 
0pp. —  The  wheel  my  rapid  course  implies; 

like  that  with  constant  speed  it  flies. 
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Tray. — ^Wings  <m  yonr  feet? 

0pp. —  I'm  prone  to  aoer, 

Neglected,  I  return  no  more. 

Trav. — But  why  behind  deprived  of  hair  ? 

Opp.  —  Escaped,  that  none  may  s^ze  me  there. 

Tray.-— Your  locks  unbound  conceal  your  eyes  ? 

Opp. —  Because  I  chiefly  court  disguise. 

Trav. — ^Why  coupled  with  that  solemn  care, 

That  down-cast  mien  and  moumfUl  air? 

Opp. —  Repentance,  she,  (the  stone  replies,) 
My  substitute,  behind  me  flies; 
Observe,  and  her  you'll  ever  see 
Pursue  the  wretch  deprived  of  me : 
By  her  corrected,  mortals  mourn 
For  what  they've  done,  and  what  forborne. 
Ask  me  no  more,  for,  while  you  stay, 
I  vanish  unperceived  away. 


MADAME   lyESCOMBAS.— A   TALE   OP    PARI8. 


lU-suited  matches  are  productive  of  such  complicated  misery,  that  it  is 
wonderful  moralists  should  be  compelled  to  declaim  against  them, 
and  adduce  ar^ments  aud  examples  to  expose  the  folly,  and  brand  the 
cruelty  of  sucn  parents  as  sacrifice  their  children  to  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion. Daily  experience  indeed  shows,  that  the  misconduct  of  the  old, 
who,  by  their  wisdom,  should  be  able  to  direct  the  young,  and  who 
either  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  their  welfare  alone  in  view,  is  not 
only  subversive  of  all  the  bliss  of  social  life,  but  often  gives  rise  to 
events  of  the  most  tragical  nature.  As  any  truth  that  regards  the  peace 
of  families  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  the  following  authentic 
history,  which  is  literally  true,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
A  citizen  of  Paris,  who  though  he  could  not  amass  wealth,  for  the 
acquisition  of  which  he  had  an  inordinate  passion,  made,  by  his  unwea- 
ried efforts,  wherewithal  to  maintain  his  small  family  in  creditable  res- 
pectability. He  had  a  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  mcomparable,  but 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  lover. 
Monsieur  D'Escombas,  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  could  not  be- 
hold this  enchanting  girl  without  desire ;  but  his  age  disqualified  him 
from  any  other  duty  toan  that  of  the  dr^on,  who  guarded  the  golden 
fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The  father  of  Isabella,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  was  highly  pleased  at  meeting  with  so 
advantageous  a  match  for  his  daughter,  as  old  D'Ecombas  was  very 
rich,  and  willing  to  take  her  without  a  portion ;  which  circumstance 
was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  ruling  passion  was  a  sordid 
attachment  to  interest,  to  atone  for  the  want  of  youth,  virtue,  sense,  and 
every  other  qualification.  Isabella,  who  had  no  other  alternative  but 
a  nunnery,  if  she  refused  M.  D'Ecombas,  preferred  being  consigned  to 
his  monumental  arms,  to  being  buried  alive  in  the  melancholy  gloom 
of  a  convent.  The  consequences  of  this  unnatural  union  were  such^ 
might  have  been  expected.  As  Madame  D'Escombas  secretly  loathed 
her  husband,  her  temper  was  in  a  short  time  soured  by  living  with 
him,  and  she  totally  lost  that  ingenuous  tu^  of  mind,  and  that  vir- 
tuous disposition,  which  she  had  received  from  nature.      Madame 
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D'EaoombftB  was  soon  courted  by  several  young  men  of  fascinating 
address,  and  it  was  not  long  before  her  affections  were  entirely  fixed 
oo  M.  Monjoy,  an  en^neer,  who  was  equally  remarkable  for  his 
gmtlenMnly  carriage  and  his  polite  address.     In  the  reign  of  Louis 
dw  Fifieenthy  when  this  history  took  place,   married  women  lived 
vitb  scarcely  any  restraint  in  Paris ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  justly 
said  they  chanced  their  condition  from  celibacy  to  matrimony  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  Lady  Townly  in  the  play ;  to  wit,  to  remove   that 
restraint  from   their  pleasures  which   they  lay  under  when  single. 
Old  D'Escombas  was  deeply  mortified  to  see  Monjoy  in  such  high 
&Tonr  with  his  wife ;  yet  ne  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  him, 
tkoosfa  he  had  not  die  least  doubt  that  he  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 
On  £e  other  hand,  Madame  D'Escombas  and  Monjoy,  who  looked 
ipoQ  the  old  man  as  an  obstacle  to  their  pleasures,  were  impatient  for 
lus  death ;  and  the  lover  often  declared,  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
tkt  he  was  resolved  to  remove  the  man  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
Ittppineas  of  calling  her  his  own.    In  a  word,  he  plainly  manifested  his 
otention  of  assassinating  her  husband,  and  she,  by  keeping  the  secret, 
sNmed  to  yield  a  tacit  consult  to  his  wicked  purpose.    Xheir  design 
was  to  nottrry  publicly  as  soon  as  they  could  dispatch  a  man  who  was 
equally  odions  to  them  both,  as  a  spy  who  watcned  all  their  motions, 
and  kepC  them  under  constant  restraint.     It  was  not  long  before  Monjoy 
bad  the  opportunity  .he  desired ;  he  happened  accidentally  to  sup  with 
tbe  husband  of  his  mistress,  at  a  house  not  far  from  the  Luxemburg 
pakce,  and  supper  being  over,  he  asked  D'Escombas  to  take  a  walk 
irith  him  in  the  gardens  that  belong  to  it,  which  the  old  man,  who 
dreaded  Monjoy  as  much  as  he  hated  him,  dared  not  refuse.    On  their 
way  thither,  Monjoy  found  some  pretence  or  other  to  quarrel  with 
Iiim ;  and  last  as  they  came  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
he  stabbed  his  victim  several  times  in  the  back,  and  left  him  there 
breathless,  and  covered  with  wounds,  which  were  so  inflicted  as  to 
make  it  evident  to  every  person  that  he  had  been  treacherously  killed. 
It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  observed  that  murderers  often  rush 
headlong  into  the  punishment  they  have  incurred  by  their  crime ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Monjoy  is  one,  amon?  many  proofs,  of  the  correctness 
of  tbe  observation.'    No  sooner  had  ne  committed  the  barbarous  act, 
tbn  he  hastened  to  a  commissary  of  police,  whose  functions  are  mucH 
the  same  in  France  as  those  of  a  justice  of  peace  in  England,  and  de- 
ehred  upon  oath  that  he  had  kiiled  D'Escombas  in  his  own  defence. 
The  commissary  was  at  first  satisfied  with  his  account,  and  was  about 
to  dismiss  him ;  but  Monjoy,  being  in  great  agitation,  and  continuing 
to  speak,  dropt  some  words  which  made  the  commissary  suspect  his  guilt. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  the  body,  and  a  view  of  the  wounds  in  the 
beck  of  the  feeble  old  man  confirmed  his  suspicions.    The  assassin  was 
eoounitted  to  the  Chatelet,  the  city-prison  of  Paris ;  the  corpse  was  also 
ttnt  there,  and,  according  to  custom,  exposed  to  the  public  for  recogni* 
tion,  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  it.    No  sooner  was  Madame  D'&combas  informed 
of  the  confinement  of  her  lover,  but,  blinded  by  her  passion,  she  went 
to  visit  him  in  his  prison,  and  was  detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder. 
In  Uie  prison,  Madamo  D'Escombas  and  her  gallant  plunged  deep  in 
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Tray.— Wings  on  your  feet? 

Opp. —  I'm  prone  to  aoer, 

Neglected,  I  return  no  more. 

Tray. — But  why  behind  deprived  of  hair? 

Opp.  —  Esci^ped,  that  none  may  aeme  me  there. 

Tray. — ^Your  locks  unbound  conceal  your  eyes  ? 

Opp. —  Because  I  chiefly  court  disguise. 

Trav. — ^Why  coupled  with  that  solemn  care, 

That  down-cast  mien  and  moumlUl  air? 

Opp. —  Rttpentance,  she,  (the  stone  replies,) 
My  substitute,  behind  me  flies; 
Observe,  and  her  youMl  ever  see 
Pursue  the  wretch  deprived  of  me : 
By  her  corrected,  mortals  mourn 
For  what  they've  done,  and  what  forborne. 
Ask  me  no  more,  for,  while  you  stay, 
I  vanish  unperceived  away. 


MADAME    lyESCOMBAS.— A   TALE   OF    PARIS. 


Ill-Buited  matches  are  productive  of  such  complicated  misery,  that  it  is 
wonderful  moralists  snonld  be  compelled  to  declaim  against  them, 
and  adduce  ar^ments  aud  examples  to  expose  the  foUj,  and  brand  the 
cruelty  of  sucn  parents  as  sacrifice  their  children  to  avarice  or  amhi- 
tion.  Daily  experience  indeed  shows,  that  the  misconduct  of  the  old, 
who,  by  their  wisdom,  should  be  able  to  direct  the  young,  and  who 
either  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  their  welfare  alone  in  view,  is  not 
only  subversive  of  all  the  bliss  of  social  life,  but  often  gives  rise  to 
events  of  the  most  tragical  nature.  As  any  truth  that  regards  the  peace 
of  families  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  the  following  authentic 
history,  which  is  literally  true,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
A  citizen  of  Paris,  who  though  he  could  not  amass  wealth,  for  the 
acquisition  of  which  he  had  an  inordinate  passion,  made,  by  his  unwea- 
ried efforts,  wherewithal  to  maintain  his  small  family  in  creditable  res- 
pectability. He  had  a  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  mcomparable,  hut 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  lover. 
Monsieur  D'Escombas,  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  could  not  be- 
hold this  enchanting  girl  without  desire ;  but  his  age  disqualified  him 
from  any  other  duty  toan  that  of  the  dr^on,  who  guarded  the  golden 
fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The  father  of  Isabella^  for  tbat 
was  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  was  highly  pleased  at  meetiaJi^'JCTHJ 
advantageous  a  niatch  for  hi^  dauc^htcfj  as  M  D^Ei-ombas  vv^  vtr; 
rich,  and  willing  to  take  her  without  a  portion ;  w  hicli  civet 
was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  ruling  piia*i(m  was 
attachment  to  intiTctit,  to  atone  for  the  want  of  youtn,  virt 
every  other  qua] ificalion*  Isabella,  who  had  no  oth*  r  ii 
a  nunnery,  if  she  refused  M.  D*Ecorabas,  prcf^Titid  I" 
his  monumental  a rmf^»  to  being  buried  rtltvc  in  lUe  tfitt^j 
of  a  convent.  Tlic  consequences  of  thU  ntinatiifal^flali  " 
might  have  been  cxpceted.  A»  Mmlume  D^^S^ 
her  husband,  her  temper  wg*  in  a  ^faori  ' 
him,  and  she  totally  l<jst  I  hat  In^&w 
tuous  disposition,   \vhieh  she  ba^ 
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As  all  plants,  in  their  several  degrees,  draw  from  the  earth  such  aliment 
as  is  proper  for  their  subsistence,  and  as  they  prosper,  according  as  the 
noQTtthment  they  receive  is  more  or  less  suited  to  Uieir  nature,  we  may, 
from  tbese  considerations,  reasonably  infer,  that  there  is  a  circulation  of 
sap  in  T^etabies,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood  in  animals,  as 
we  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles.  All  animals 
require  a  diet,  and  that  diet,  being  concocted,  is  the  matter  from  which 
the  blood  is  drawn,  and  the  body  is  either  healthy  or  distempered,  as  the 
blood  is  pare  or  impure.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  ought  as  carefully  to 
provide  wholesome  and  natural  nourishment  for  the  sustenance  of  each 
le^teetive  plant  that  we  propose  to  propagate,  as  we  usually  do  proper 
Mi  for  every  animal  that  we  intend  to  rear. 

The  food  of  land  animals  is  of  three  kinds  only,  to  wit,  flesh,  herbs, 
tad  seed  or  fruit.  So  likewise,  the  food  of  terrene  plants  is  of  three 
lOfts,  sand,  loam  or  mother  earth,  and  clay,  in  their  several  degrees ; 
and  as  the  several  kinds  of  flesh,  the  various  tribes  of  herbs,  and  the  many 
(fiffereot  fruits,  have,  each,  their  respective  animals  to  feed  upon  them, 
so  also  sand  in  its  several  degrees,  loam  of  different  sorts,  and  days  of  all 
kinds,  have  certain  proportions  of  salts  in  them  respectively,  proper  for 
the  nourishment  of  every  plant.  Fruit  or  seed  we  may  consider  to  be 
the  medium  nourishment  between  flesh  and  herbs ;  and  we  find  that  every 
had  animal  will  feed  upon  it,  although  their  natural  food  is  either  flesh 
or  grass;  as,  for  example,  a  horse,  whose  proper  food  is  grass,  will  eat 
fpnin  ;  and  dogs,  and  other  creatures  which  feed  upon  flesh,  will  eat  fruit. 
The  willingness  of  animals  to  consume  this  varied  diet,  has  led  many 
philosophers  to  conclude  that  the  salts  of  flesh,  fruit,  and  herbs,  are  the 
ame  in  quality,  and  only  differ  in  regard  to  their  quantities.  Thus,  for 
instance,  one  pound  weight  of  flesh  may  perhaps  contain  twice  as  many 
tails  as  the  same  weight  of  grain  at  seed,  and  one  pound  of  grain  twice 
the  salts  that  may  be  found  in  herbs  or  grass.  That  all  these  salts  con- 
duce to  vegetation  is  evident  by  the  common  practice  of  burying  straw 
or  litter,  brakes,  halm,  and  similar  materials,  to  enrich  some  soils.  It 
hss  also  been  proved  that,  if  fruits  and  grain  be  well  consumed,  one  load 
of  either  of  them,  laid  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  will  enrich  it  more  than  ten 
loads  of  home  dung,  as  was  tested,  more  than  a  century  agone,  by  Sir 
Hugh  Flatt ;  and  every  practical  horticulturist  is  sensible  of  the  fertilizing 
effects  of  carrion,  leather,  or  any  parts  of  animals  applied  to  the  roots  of 
vrntables. 

Loam,  or  mother  earth,  we  consider  as  the  medium  between  sand  and 
day,  or,  in  other  words,  we  regard  it  as  an  earth  of  a  temperature,  which 
portdces  equally  of  both  of  them.  Indeed,  all  soils  may  be  reduced  under 
these  three  general  heads,  to  wit,  sand,  loam,  and  clay ;  for  all  other 
nrieties,  though  they  may  bear  different  names,  are  in  some  respect 
<iependent  upon  one  or  other  of  these.  Gravels,  and  all  the  open  soils^ 
tin  we  come  to  the  loam  we  have  mentioned,  are  of  the  sandy  race  3  and 
the  binding  earths,  from  loam  downwards,  till  we  come  to  the  stiflhess  of 
chalk  itself,  may  be  ranged  with  the  clay  family.  All  these  soils  have  a 
capacity  to  promote  vegetation,  and  contain  salts  proper  for  that  purpose, 
bat  in  different  proportions  as  to  quantity.  For  instance,  a  peck  of  clay 
holds,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  salt  as  a  peck  of  loam ;  and  a  peck  of  loam 
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twice  as  much  salt  as  a  peck  of  sand.  From  this  argument,  it  may  seem 
at  the  first  blasb  that  clay  is  the  most  proper  soil  to  forward  the  growth 
of  plants,  though  experience  has  proved  that  sand  is  much  more  apt  to 
produce  plants  quickly  than  any  other  soil ;  but  this  apparent  paradox 
admits  of  any  easy  solution.  Clay,  the  parts  of  which  are  adhesive  and 
closely  wrought  together,  will  not  readily  give  out  the  salts  that  it 
contains ;  neither  can  the  tender  fibres  of  every  plant  force  their  way 
through  it  in  search  of  their  nourishment ;  but  if  we  open  its  parts,  by 
digging  and  breaking  it  into  small  particles,  and  keep  those  parts  open  by 
a  mixture  of  some  sharp  sand,  or  other  body  of  the  like  nature,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  see  the  efi'ects  of  its  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  sand  pushes 
forward  the  plants  growing  upon  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  will  even 
cause  them  to  germinate  nearly  a  month  sooner  than  the  plants  growing 
upon  a  clay ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  salts  contained  in  sand  are  at  fuU 
liberty  to  be  raised  and  put  in  motion,  upon  the  least  approach  of  the 
fiun*s  warm^  ;  but  then  they  are  soon  exhaled  and  lost. 

There  are  certain  plants  which  are  natural  to  clay,  or  give  it,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  a  preference,  and  consequent^  thrive  better  in 
it  than  in  any  other  soil.  Sand  also  has  its  natural  plants,  which  delight 
in  it,  and  will  not  equally  prosper  in  any  other  earth.  However,  both  the 
clay  and  sand  plants  will  grow  in  the  loamv  soil  we  have  mentioned, 
because  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  sand  and  clay,  as  grain  does  of  flesh 
and  herbs,  in  respect  to  the  food  of  animals. 

The  word  "loam**  is  variously  received,  and  understood  by  planters; 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  sifix  to  it  a  definite  signification 
to  avoid  all  ambiguity.  According  to  some  writers  on  gardening,  it 
denotes  the  most  common  superficial  earth,  without  any  regard  to  the 
proportions  it  bears  of  sand  or  clay.  Others  consider  it  as  that  quality 
of  soil  which  inclines  rather  to  clay  than  sand.  Wherever  the  term  is 
used  in  this  series  of  articles,  we  always  mean  that  degree  of  earth  which 
equally  partakes  of  sand  and  clay. 

The  earth,  then,  which  we  aiXi  loam,  may  either  be  of  a  black  or  a 
yellow  colour :  but  let  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  experience  teaches 
that  plants  of  all  sorts  will  grow  in  it ;  and,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, it  appears  to  be  a  more  productive  soil  than  any  other.  Since 
loam  is  so  feitile,  that  even  plants,  reared  in  different  soik,  will  thrive  in 
it,  it  seems  reasonable,  that  if  by  mixtures  of  natural  earths  one  with  the 
other,  we  make  such  a  cotnpost  as  most  nearly  imitates  it,  we  may  expect 
far  greater  success  from  a  mixture  of  that  sort,  than  from  any  composition 
of  dungs,  or  other  forcing  ingredients.  For  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  animals,  and  vegetables  also,  of  all  sorts,  ^e  more  lasting,  according 
to  the  simplicity  and  natural  character  of  their  diet.  It  is  true,  that  hot- 
beds, and  similar  preparations,  will  forward  the  growth  of  trees,  as  much 
in  one  year  as  nature  unaided  would  do  in  six  years ;  and  we  find,  in  an 
old  book  written  by  a  Doctor  Agricola,  of  Ratisbon,  that  he  pretended 
by  an  artificial  compost,  d  la  Morisan  we  suppose,  to  raise  forest  trees  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  a  few  days.  But  precocious  growth  is  the 
precursor  to  premature  decay.  We  find  the  same  nde  obtain  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  human  race,  for  excess  of  unnatural 
food  and  stimulating  liquors,  shortens  the  life  of  man ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  only  a  bare  subsistence,  and  are  forced  by 
necessity  to  live  on  the  food  of  their  own  country,  are  usually  long-Kved. 
It  seems,  therefore,  prudent,  not  to  force  the  growth  of  trees,  especially 
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tioiber  trees,  by  vaoknt  meuks,  if  we  design  that  tibey  skoidd  kst  long ; 
nor  onght  we  to  take  them  from  a  nursery  of  rich  ground,  and  plant  them 
in  land  where  they  will  not  find  the  same  quality  of  nourishment,  for  the 
great  probability  is  that  they  would  decline.  In  the  reception  of  trans- 
pbnted  trees^  the  earth  should  be  fresh,  and  well  opened  in  its  parts  ;  and 
if  sifted,  it  will  assist  the  striking  of  young  roots,  and  support  them  till 
diey  acquire  strength. 

\lliea  the  loam  we  have  mentioned  cannot  be  obtained,  that  desirable 
aoQ  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  sand  and  clay.  This 
has  its  matest  use  in  forming  new  plantations  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  we 
oi^hi  uways  to  examine  the  depth  of  the  soil  underneath,  into  which  the 
trees  will  have  to  push  their  roots,  and  from  whence  they  are  to  draw 
their  chief  nourishment.  This  knowledge  may  be  easily  acquired  by 
fiaminiiig  the  most  vigorous  trees  of  every  kind,  and  observing  the  qua- 
fines  and  depths  of  the  soils  they  feed  from  j  from  such  examples  the 
young  gardener  will  regulate  his  plantations  accordingly.  We  may  thus 
ksB,  for  instance,  that  an  oak  will  never  make  good  timber,  if  it  be 
fkated  or  sown  on  a  shallow  rocky  soil ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
ifh  win  grow  there. 

Artificial  composts  for  increasing  the  early  productions  of  plants  are  so 
Bnaeroiis,  and  the  materials  for  forming  these  various  mixtures  are  so 
icsrce  in  some  places,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  weae  we  to  enu- 
merate them.  We  may,  however,  remark,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
trtifidaJ  soils  should  be  composed  about  October,  and  sifted  at  the  follow- 
iog  spring.  Just  before  they  are  used ;  for  if  they  are  first  prepared  in  the 
ipnog»  the  summer's  heat  wiU  cause  their  volatile  spirits  to  exhale ; 
besides  that  loss,  weeds  would  be  apt  to  rob  them  of  their  nourishment, 
mkss  most  careftilly  sheltered  in  some  shady  place  under  trees. 


**OH!  FOR  A  HOME  AMID  THE  HILLS." 


Oh!  for  a  home  on  tome  mountain  swells 

Where  the  smiling  Dryads  fling  their  shadesi 
Oh !  for  a  seat  in  some  prostrate  dell. 

When  day's  carnation  gently  Ihdes. 

Bear  me  away  from  the  haunts  of  the  world, 

Where  man  is  a  tyrant,  where  hope  is  a  foe : 
Where  selfishness  hiack  has  its  banner  unfurled ; 

Where  freedom  is  bondage, — ^tranquillity,  woe. 

Give  me  the  sight  of  some  prospect  vasty 

Give  me  the  sea,  with  its  foaming  plains. 
With  mountains  o'erhung,  and  rlTeis  cast, 

Binding  huge  worids  by  its  crystal  cbaias. 

Give  me  to  roam  where  the  wild  winds  play, 
Where  the  thunder  rears  lund,  and  the  lightnings  glare, 

Where  the  tumbling  cataract  dashes  its  spray. 
Oh !  let  me  wand^  for  ever  there.  A.  KESSEN. 
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TRAY.—Wings  on  your  feetf 

Opp. —  I'm  prone  to  floar, 

Neglected,  I  return  no  more. 

Tray  .—But  why  behind  deprived  of  hair? 

Opp.  —  Escaped,  thai  none  may  seize  me  there. 

TaAV.— Your  locks  unbound  conceal  your  eyes  ? 

Opp. —  Because  I  chiefly  court  disguise. 

Trav. — ^Why  coupled  with  that  solemn  care. 

That  down-cast  mien  and  moumfUl  air? 

Opp. —  Rupenianeey  she,  (the  stone  replies,) 
My  substitute,  behind  me  flies ; 
Observe,  and  her  you'll  ever  see 
Pursue  the  wretch  deprived  of  me : 
By  her  corrected,  mortals  mourn 
For  what  they've  done,  and  what  forborne. 
Ask  me  no  more,  for,  while  you  stay, 
I  vanish  unperceived  away. 


MADAME   lyESCOMBAS.— A   TALE   OP    PARIS. 


Ill-suited  matches  are  prodnctive  of  such  complicated  misery,  that  it  is 
wonderful  moralists  snould  be  compelled  to  declaim  against  th^ 
and  adduce  arguments  and  examples  to  expose  the  folly,  and  braadM 
cruelty  of  such  parents  as  sacrifice  their  children  to  avarice  or  i 
tion.     Daily  experience  indeed  shows,  that  the  misconduct  of  t*  | 

who,  by  their  wisdom,  should  be  able  to  direct  the  young,  i 
either  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  their  welfare  alone  in  vieni 
only  subversive  of  all  the  bliss  of  socisd  life,  but  often  give 
events  of  the  most  tragical  nature.     As  any  truth  that  regards  I 
of  families  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,   the   following  ' 
history,  which  is  literally  true,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  ou 
A  citizen  of  Paris,  who  though  he  could  not  amass  wealtj 
acquisition  of  which  he  had  an  inordinate  passion,  made,  by  !^ 
ried  efforts,  wherewithal  to  maintain  his  small  familjr  in  en  ' 
pectability.     He  had  a  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  mcomp 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  herself,  her  husband,  and 
Monsieur  D'Escombas,  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  co| 
hold  this  enchanting  girl  without  desire ;  but  his  age  disqoi^ 
from  any  other  duty  £an  that  of  the  dr^on,  who  guarded^ 
fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.    The  father  of  Isab 
was  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  was  highly  pleased  at  me 
advantageous  a  match  for  his  daughter,  as  old  D'Ecomb 
rich,  and  willing  to  take  her  without  a  portion ;  which  c' 
was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  ruling  passion  i 
attachment  to  interest,  to  atone  for  the  want  of  youui,  virt"" 
every  other  qualification.     Isabella,  who  had  no  other  ^ 
a  nunnery,  if  she  refused  M.  D'Ecombas,  preferred  beir 
his  monumental  arms,  to  being  buried  alive  in  the  mel 
of  a  convent.     The  consequences  of  this  unnatural  uni< 
might  have  been  expected.     As  Madame  D'Escombas  — 
her  husband,  her  temper  was  in  a  short  time  soared 
him,  and  she  totally  lost  that  ingenuous  tu^  of  min 
tuous  disposition,  which  she  had  received  from  na 
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The  pfttriaieh  himself  seems  not  to  have  been  occupied  in  any  manual 
Isbour,  but  is  often  Tepresoited  as  sitting  before  the  door  of  his  tent,  or 
onder  the  shade  of  a  tree*  with  a  truly  Asiatic  indolence,  as  upon  the 
amral  of  a  stzanger,  he  is  said  to  Uft  tip  his  eyes  and  see ;  which  very 
particular  expression  seems  to  imply  an  effort  in  such  an  act.  When  the 
stranger  arrives,  he  is  received  with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality ;  for 
Abrakam  addresses  the  angels,  whom  he  does  not  baow  to  be  such,  as  his 
brde,  and  st^des  himself  their  servant.  They  are  then  invited  to  wash 
their  feet,  whilst  Sarah  prepares  the  bread,  and  Abraham  procures  a  calf, 
batter,  and  milk  for  them,  which  they  eat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
Abraham  waits  upon  them  during  their  repast  If  the  stranger  travelled 
with  cattle,  they  were  also  provided  with  straw  and  provender. 

The  patriarch's  own  cattle  were  kept  either  by  his  sons  or  his  servants, 
vbo  atten<led  them  day  and  night;  at  least,  it  was  a  covenant  between 
Ltban  and  Jacob,  "  that,  if  any  were  stolen  either  by  day  or  night,  or 
deavoyed  by  wild  beasts,  the  shepherd  should  be  answerable  for  them.*' 
The  servants  became  such,  either  by  being  bom  within  the  patriarch's 
datrict,  cfr  by  purchase  3  whilst  some  few  only  engaged  for  a  term  of 
fCus,  aa  in  the  instance  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  But  those  who  could  be 
the  most  depended  on,  were  the  children  of  the  patriarch  himself,  or  their 
tiesoendants.  Their  increase  was  encouraged  by  every  means  possible, 
being  their  best  wealth,  and  tmhappy  was  the  woman  who  did  not  bear  a 
considerable  number.  The  wife,  indeed,  having  no  fortune,  was  purchased 
by  the  husband  for  this  sole  purpose  -,  which,  if  she  did  not  answer,  her 
dbgrace  waa  complete.  Hence,  Rachel  is  dismissed  with  blessings  and 
widies  for  her  fruitiiilness,  and  says  afterwards  to  her  husband,  "  Give  me 
children,  or  I  shall  die ;"  hence  God  is  supposed  "  to  open  and  shut  her 
womb ;"  and  upon  bearing  a  child,  the  expression  used  was,  '*  God  hath 
taken  away  her  reproach."  The  belief  that  the  Messiah  might  be  des- 
cended from  them,  possibly  contributed  to  this  earnest  desire  of  becoming 
a  mother. 

In  their  marriages,  (from  the  time  of  Isaac  at  least,)  it  seems  to  have 
always  been  wished  that  the  bride  should  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
patziardial  residence,  but  that  she  should  be  related,  and  particularly  a 
fiist  cousin.  The  first  requisite  probably  arose  from  the  danger  of  early 
incest  in  the  patriarch's  own  family  5  and  the  second,  from  apprehensions 
of  disi^;reement  between  the  husband  and  wife,  after  the  introduction  of 
circumcision,  which  the  wife  might  probably  have  opposed,  when  her 
aev-bom  inftmt  was  only  eight  days  old,  unless  she  was  in  some  degree 
docended  from  Abraham,  who  established  this  practice.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  Ziporah,  who  was  a  Midianite,  and  married  to  Moses, 
ddayed  this  operation  so  long,  that  he  is  threatened  with  death  by  an 
mgd;  upon  which  the  mother  indeed  complies,  but  reproaches  Moses 
twice  wiUi  being  a  bloody  husband  to  her  on  this  account.  Jacob's  sons, 
fikewiae,  for  the  same  reason,  declare,  that  they  will  not  marry  the  daugh- 
tcn  of  the  Shechemites,  before  circumcision  is  submitted  to  by  all  the 
ask  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shechem. 

It  was  allowed  to  marry  at  least  two  wives,  though  sisters  j  but,  as 
both  of  them  mig^t  prove  barren,  we  find  that,  in  the  instance  of  Rachel 
u»l  Leah,  they  received  from  their  father  two  handmaids,  in  whom  they 
contioued  to  have  such  absolute  property,  that,  if  they  bestowed  them  on 
thdr  husbands  in  marriage,  the  children  which  they  bore  were  in  some 

nanner  considered  as  their  own,  whilst  to  make  them  more  completely 
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so,  the  handmaid  was  delivered  upon  the  knees  of  her  mistress  \  "  Go  in 
unto  her,  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  that  I  may  also  have  children 
by  her.*'  (Genesis  xxx.)  It  is  a  singular  fsiet,  though  it  may  not  be 
generally  known,  that  in  former  times,  in  England,  the  grand-daughter 
was  always  delivered  upon  the  knees  of  the  grandmother ;  and  writers 
upon  the  old  usages  of  Prussia  and  Lapland,  alfirm  that,  in  those  coon- 
tries,  the  husband  placed  his  wife  on  his  knees  for  the  same  purpose. 

Though  the  handmaid's  children,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  were  consi- 
dered legitimate,  yet  she  and  her  offspring  seem  to  have  continued  under 
the  power  of  the  mistress,  for  Sarah  insists  upon  Hagar  being  sent  with 
her  child  into  the  desert,  which  Abraham  cannot  oppose,  though  he  wishes 
to  do  so  5  and  such  a  maid  is  therefore  sometimes  styled  a  hondMHrnan, 

Whilst  the  mistress,  however,  was  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
handmaid,  both  she  and  her  children  were  treated  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  wife  and  her  children  would  have  been.  Thus  Joseph,  the  son  k 
Rachel,  keeps  sheep  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  who  were  hand- 
maids to  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  the  only  reason  given  for  Jacob's  prefer- 
ing  Joseph  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age.  The  brothers  also 
resent  Joseph's  conceiving,  from  his  dream,  that  he  should  have  any 
superiority  over  them.  Inus  Jacob,  likewise,  with  his  two  wives  and 
their  two  handmaids,  and  his  eleven  sons,  advance  by  themselves  when 
he  is  approaching  Esau,  under  apprehensions  that  he  will  not  be  well 
received,  whilst  he  is  preceded  by  other  parts  of  his  retinue,  whose  lives 
are  not  so  precious  to  him. 

It  should  seem,  indeed,  that  there  was  some  sort  of  distinction  between 
the  two  sorts  of  marriage,  as  fiur  as  related  to  the  mothers,  though  not  to 
the  children ;  for  it  was  a  general  law  in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
promised  land,  that  adultery  with  the  wife  of  the  more  solemn  marriage 
should  be  punished  with  death.  But  if  the  woman  was  not  under  such  a 
contract,  die  princes  of  the  east  often  placed  her  in  their  seraglio.  We 
allude  to  the  instances  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  whUe  in  Egypt  and  Gerar ; 
but  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  its  being  an  equal 
crime  to  commit  adultery  with  the  wife's  handmaid,  after  she  had  been 

§*ven  in  marriage  to  the  husband.  On  the  contrary,  Reuben  lay  with 
ilhah,  the  handmaid  of  his  mother  Rachel,  whom  she  had  siyen  in  mar- 
riiu;e  to  Jacob  ;  nor  does  any  punishment  or  reproof  immemately  follow. 
To  avoid,  however,  this  offence  of  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Uie  moiei 
solenm  marriage,  if  tiie  patriarch  removed  to  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
prince,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to  murder  him,  for  the 
woman  thus  became  a  widow,  and  ceased  to  be  a  wife  \  by  which  most 
horrid  evasion,  the  letter  of  the  law  i^pears  to  have  been  satisfied.  Mur^ 
der  had  indeed  been  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Noah ;  but  this  precepti 
probably  did  not  reach  to  countries  which  were  not  inhabited  by  his  morej 
immediate  descendants ;  for,  when  Abraham  apprehends  being  murdered 
in  Abimelech's  kingdom  on  account  of  his  wife  Sarah,  he  gives  it  as  a 
reason,  "  that  the  lear  of  God  was  not  in  this  place  ;"  by  which  remark 
we  understand  that  the  divine  law  against  murder,  promu^^ted  by  Noah, 
had  not  been  heard  of,  or  at  least  was  not  observed,  in  Abimeledi's  coun- 
try ;  though  it  is  very  clear  that  adultery  with  Sarah,  whilst  she  was  the 
wife  of  Abraham,  would  have  been  punished  with  death ;  and  from  another 
similar  instance,  that  the  same  law  prevailed  in  Eg^t  Hence  also 
Abimelech,  when  he  is  informed  that  Isaac  is  the  husband  of  Rebecca* 
issues  a  prodamation  for  his  protection. 


Madame  D'Escombas.—A  Tale  of  Paris.  203 

Mldresg"^^  ^^  ^^^^  courted  by  several  young  men  of  fascinating 
"^  ^M  '^^  ^^  "^*  **?"^  be^iire  her  ulfections  were  entirely  fixed 
^^liemanlv^''^^' *  ^^*  ^"^"^*^*^'"^  ^^'*^^  ^^^"^  equally  remarkable  for  his 
^  Fifieentl  ^^''7^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  1'^^^*^  address.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
*itbpc4yrpl^  ^  *^^'^  history  took  place,  married  women  lived 
*»dlhey  ri/  ^^\  '^estraiju  lu  Paris  ;  so  much  BO,  that  it  may  be  justly 
'  a  mi^^U  ^t"^^'  ^"^'^^'f^*^"  '■'■^^"^  celibacy  to  matrimony  for  the 
^iat  f/tuT^^:^-  f^  Tow  lily  ill  the  play;  to  wit,  to  remove  that 
l>'£sco    1  plt.^a.sur€s   wluvh    thoy  lay  under  when  single. 

^with  h^  ^*r^^  deenly  uiortiticd  to  see  Monjoy  in  such  high 
k  Lp  k  !f  ^  *^ '  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  r*^^  ^^^^^  how  to  get  rid  of  him, 
'otL    k  '*^*  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^"^**  that  he  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 
-  ifler  hand,  Madame  D'RsLonibas  and  Monjoy,  who  looked 
and^Y  T  ^^  ^**?'^^^*^**  ^^  fheir  [Measures,  were  impatient  for 
a  the  lover  often  dechired,  \u  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
I  of  ^^^r       ^^  i**'niQve  tlie  luaii  wlm  stood  between  him  and  the 
bf  ^^      f^  '^^^■'  *'^^  ^^^'^^*     ^^^  '^  ^^'*''^*^'  '^^  plainly  manifested  his 
krieirir*'^"^^^*^"^  ^^^^  hui^baiid,  find  she,  by  keeping  the  secret, 
y       Ki '*^*^^^  consent  to  liis  wieked  purpose.     Their  design 
loii -^*t     1  ^"^'  ^^  ^^**"  ^^  ^^^^y  could  dispatch  a  man  who  was 
einVn/  hoih,  as  a  spy  who  watched  all  their  motions, 

l>orturl't^'"*i;^'^*^"^  rcstrnhiL  It  was  not  long  before  Monjoy 
»  of  h^  ^  desired  ;  he  happened  accidentally  to  sup  witii 
I  mun^^  ^if  tressj  at  a  liou^e  not  far  from  the  Luxemburg 
t  the  V^"^  1^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^""^^^^  D'Escombas  to  take  a  walk 
m/ov  that  helon^r  to  it,   which  the  old  man,  who 

.   Mo^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'"'  ^^^  "®^  refuse.     On  their 
WBt  as^ti?^  found  8i»MMlenee  or  other  to  quarrel  with 
.hta  \^^      .  ^  ^^™^  *^  fflWRj|at  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
ms  ^lottrn  several  *:  the  back,  and  left  Wm  there 

f  f^^^'^^^i  wJll^^^^Bivliich  were  so  inflicted  as  to 
m  ro  ^vefygl^^^^Hiad  been  treacherously  killed. 
freq  mj.  ^nil^^^B^^^Per\  ed  that  murderers  often  rush 
he  />i.^iiifl^^^H^^Ke  incurred  by  their  crime ;  and 
Moi  ^^^Sfl^r  ^  many  proofs,  of  the  correctness 

fitt'ati  t^  "^  :  he  committed  the  barbarous  act, 

>f  ]>c>]iee,  whose  functions  are  mucH 

isi  ice  of  peace  in  England,  and  de- 

<  d  D'Eseombas  in  his  own  defence. 

iied  wiUi  his  account,  and  was  about 

:in^  in  ^reat  agitation,  and  continuing 

1  made  tlie  commissary  suspect  his  guilt. 

ody,  and  a  view  of  tiie  wounds  in  the 

^rmed  hi^  suBpicions.     The  assassin  was 

ciu^-pritioji  of  Paris;  the  corpse  was  also 

letoizi,  e^poj^ed  to  Ae  public  for  recogni- 

_ns  of  t lie  deceased  might  have  an  oppor- 

ner  wns  Mudame  D'&combas  informed 

T,  but,  hlinded  by  her  passion,  she  went 

^va=^  detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  an 

J'lfr^i^c^mba:^  and  her  gallant  plunged  deep  in 
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Reuben,  moreover,  offers  to  deliver  up  his  two  sons  to  be  slain,  if  he 
does  not  bring  back  Benjamin. 

This  parental  authority  was  much  enforced  by  the  &ther*8  being 
believed  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  either  happiness  or  misery  by 
his  blessing  or  his  curse,  which  were,  therefore,  deferred  till  extreme  old 
age,  the  eyes  of  both  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  so  dim  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  objects,  when  they  pronounced  their  blessings  on  their  chil- 
dren.  The  mother,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  such 
power,  nor  do  we  find  a  single  instance  of  a  daughter  being  ^th^r  cursed 
or  blessed. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  father  during  his  life  was  such,  that  it  shoold 
seem  the  child  was  not  permitted  to  sit  in  his  presence,  from  a  very  par- 
ticular excuse  which  Rachel  makes  on  the  occasion ;  whilst  Jacob  swears 
by  the /ear  of  his  father  Isaac,  i.e.,  by  the  fear  he  was  under  of  his  father  s 
displeasure.  Esau  also  declares  that  he  will  kill  Jacob,  when  Isaac  dies, 
and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  apprehend  that  he  will  revenge  himself  on  the 
death  of  Jacob. 

The  blessing  or  curse  pronounced  by  the  &ther  was  regarded  as  a 
prophetic  vision  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  therefore  could  be  neither 
revoked  nor  modified ;  for  Isaac  cannot  change  what  he  had  given  Jacob 
reason  to  expect  when  his  deceit  is  discovered ;  nor  can  Jacob  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  Joseph  to  put  his  right  hand  on  his  son  Manasseh,  because 
greater  blessings  were  to  come  upon  his  younger  brother  Ephraim.  It 
appears  also  from  what  has  been  stated,  Uiat  Uie  blessing  was  given  by 
the  fiither's  placing  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  son  who  was  to 
receive  it. 

The  parental  authority  was  endeavoured  to  be  supported  as  long  as 
possible  by  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  deceased  patriardi,  and  the 
hallowed  character  given  to  the  place  of  his  buriaL  The  first  purchase 
that  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  io 
the  valley  of  Mamre,  which  Abraham  bought  from  the  sons  of  Heth,  that 
it  might  be  secured  to  him  and  his  descendants.  The  conveyance  is, 
accordingly,  made  to  Abraham,  with  all  possible  solemnities  and  accuracy 
in  regard  to  the  boundaries,  which  were  delivered  down  to  his  grandsoQ 
Jacob,  who  reminds  his  children  of  them  when  he  is  dying,  and  requests 
to  be  interred  in  the  cave  which  had  been  purchased  by  his  grandftither. 

When  the  patriarch  dies,  the  expression  used  is,  that  he  was  gathered 
unto  Ms  people,  with  which  Montanus's  literal  version  from  the  Hebrew 
agrees,  it  being  rendered  thus  ;  Collectus  est  ad  popuhs  suos.  But  die 
original  text  of  the  Septuagint  does  not  warrant  either  the  English  or  the 
Latin  translation.  It  runs  thus  :  irpoacrcdii  irpog  rov  Xaov  avrov; 
which  we  translate  3  The  corpse  was  produced  before  his  people.  This 
is  the  first  sense  that  Henry  Stephens  gives  this!  verb,  citing  Herodian, 
with  regard  to  the  funeral  of  Severus.  Virgil,  in  the  beautiful  episode 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  where  he  paints  with  a  master's  hand  the  anguish 
of  the  mother  of  Euryalus  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  son,  literally 
translates  the  Greek  term  used  with  regard  to  funerals,  and  thus  corrobo- 
rates the  reading  of  Stephens  : 

Kec  te  tua  funera  mater 

Produxiy  pressive  oculos,  ant  vulnera  lavi.  U  9,  v,  488. 

Statins,  in  the  Thebaid,  imitates  the  example  of  Virgil. 

£t  puerile  feretrum 

Rroduxi 
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To  tills  evidence  it  may  be  added,  that  the  expression  of  being  gathered 
to  his  people^  is  only  appUed  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  honour  of  producing  the 
body,  and  weeping  over  it  in  public,  was  paid  only  to  the  head  of  the 
patnarciud  £rai3y.  Perhaps  Abraham  might  have  introduced  these 
Mineral  solemnities  after  he  had  been  in  Egypt. 

Idunad,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  gathered  to  his  people,  in  our 
rersion  of  Genesis,  xxv.  17  :  but  the  Septuagint  reads  thus :  irpog  to 
7CV0C,  and  not  irpoc  rov  \aov  avrov ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Greek  words 
fflesQ  "to  his  feimily'*  and  not  to  his  people  3  it  should  seem,  therefore, 
tbt  his  corpse  was  only  lamented  over  by  his  kindred  and  relations,  and 
tint  the  mourning  was  private,  and  not  public  as  in  the  cases  of  Abraham^ 
haMc,  and  Jacob.  If  we  consider^  however,  the  term  ycvoc  to  be  used  in 
ts  eztensiTe  a  sense  as  Xaocj  it  must  be  recollected  that  Ishmael,  on  the 
dath  of  Abraham,  was  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  text 
fna  the  particulars  which  are  stated  both  as  to  the  funeral  of  Sarah  and 
Jioob ;  for,  as  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  it  is  only  mentioned 
tkat  they  were  gathered  unto  their  people,  and  buried.  We  shall  begin, 
l»ffever,  with  die  last  instance,  to  wit,  that  of  Jacob,  because  the  ceremo- 
lies  used  at  the  burial  of  Sarah  will  then  be  better  understood. 

Jacob,  in  his  last  agonies,  is  said  to  raise  his  feet  upon  the  bed  and 
tbadan  lay  in  such  an  attitude  that  his  corpse  might  be  produced  to  his 
ftople,  according  to  our  translation  of  the  passage ;  immediately  after 
whidi,  Joseph  fails  upon  his  father's  fiace,  weeping  aud  kissing  it ;  which, 
with  other  public  lamentations,  continued,  as  we  apprehend,  till  the  corpse 
m  buried.  This  last  particular  may  be  fiturly  inferred  .from  different 
paanges  which  relate  to  the  funeral  of  Sarah. 

Samh  died  at  some  distance  from  where  Abraham  happened  to  be,  who 
therefore  comes  to  mourn  and  weep  for  her  before  she  is  interred,  and 
iddresses  the  sons  of  Heth,  the  body  of  his  wife  lying  before  him:  and 
Abraham  stood  up  "from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of 
HetL'*  In  the  next  verse  he  says,  "  give  me  a  burying  place  that  I  may 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,'*  All  these  circumstances  support  the 
<^on  we  have  attempted  to  establish,  that  the  true  reading  of  the 
Septai^int  is  "  produced,"  not  "  gathered.'* 


SCHILLER'S  WILLIAM  TELL. 

(Contliioed.} 

Tbc  landscape  changes — a  hollow  rattliDg  sound  is  heard  from  the  mountains - 
sluidowB  of  heavy  clouds  flit  across  the  scene. 


RcoDf,  the  FishemiaD— WsRifi,  the  Huntsman— and  Kuoni,  the  Shepherd. 

RUODI. 

Bestir  thee,  Jemmy — quick,  draw  up  the  hoat. 

The  grey-topped  Thalvogt  comes,  deep  roars  the  Firn, 

The  Mytenstein  is  putting  on  his  cap, 

And  from  the  Wetterloch  the  wind  blows  keenly ; 

Methinks  the  storm  is  nearer  than  we  wot. 

KUONI. 

Twin  rain  soon,  ferryman.    Watch  scrapes  the  ground 
And  eagerly  my  sheep  crop  up  the  grass. 
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Wbrwx. 
The  fish  are  leaping,  and  the  water-fowl 
U  diving  deep.    A  tempest  is  at  hand. 

Ruorn. 

See,  who  conies  yonder  hurrying  with  each  speed  ? 

CovRAD  Bavmoartbn.  (tuBhing  in  breathlessly} 
For  Heaven's  sake,  ferryman,  your  boat — your  boat  f 

RUODI. 

Softly,  good  firiend,  first,  why  such  haste  ? 

BAUMGARTB5. 

Unmoor  her! 
You'll  save  my  life— O  bear  me  but  across ! 

KVONI. 

What  is  it  thus  alanns  you,  countryman  ? 

Baumoartzit. 
Haste — haste — delay  net,  they  are  dose  at  hand ! 
The  bailiir*s  troopers  will  be  here  anon. 
If  they  o'ertake  mp,  death  will  be  my  lot ! 

RUODI. 

But  tell  us,  why  do  they  pursue  you,  friend  ? 
Baumoarten. 

0  save  me  first,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 

Wrrni. 
Say  what  has  happened— you  are  stained  with  Mood  7 

Baumoarten. 
The  emperor's  governor  that  dwells  at  Rossberg — 

Kuoiri. 
Are  you  pursued  by  him,  by  Wolfenschiessen  ? 

Baumoarten. 
He'll  do  no  further  mischief — I  have  killed  him  1 

Att.  {starting) 
Protect  usy  gracious  God,  what  have  ye  done  7 

Baumoarten. 
What  every  tree  man  would  in  such  a  case. — 
As  master  of  my  house,  I  exercised 
My  right  upon  the  wretch  that  would  have  sullied 
The  honor  of  its  mistress  and  my  own. 

KUONI. 

And  did  the  governor  effect  his  purpose  ? 

Baumoarten. 
That  he  did  not  achieve  his  base  intent 

1  have  to  thank  God  and  my  trusty  axe. 

Werni. 
Yon  acted  well — no  man  can  blame  you  for  it. 

KUONI. 

The  savage  ruffian !  he  has  his  reward, — 
Long  haUi  he  earned  it  at  the  people's  hands. 

Baumoarten. 
llie  deed  is  spread  abroad — I  am  pursued — 
God,  perhaps  even  now  my  chance  of  safety's  lost!  (thunder) 
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KUORI. 

Quick,  fenymaoy  convey  thk  good  man  over. 

RUODI. 

ImpoMible  I — A  heavy  stonn  approaches — 
Wait  tiU  it  hath  subsided. 

Bauxoabtsit. 

Sacred  Heaven, 
I  cannot  wait — delay  is  certain  death ! 

KnoHi.  (to  the  JUherwum) 
Cross  in  God*8  name !  our  neighbour  claims  our  aid  : 
Ihe  same  ere  long  may  happen  to  us  all. 
Ruoni. 

(Thmder  and  dM^ening  tmnuit,) 
The  Fohn's  let  loose — you  see  how  high  the  lake  swells — 
I  cannot  steer  against  the  storm  and  billows. 

Bauxoabtih.  {enekupimg  the  ferryuum'i  knee$) 
May  Heaven  help  yon  as  yon  compassionate  me ! 

Wbrni. 
A  life's  at  stake,  have  pity,  ferryman  j  — 
He  is  a  ihther  with  a  wife  and  cJiildren. 

(Repeated  peals  qf  thunder.) 

RUODI. 

And  I  too  have  a  life  to  lose.    like  him 

I  have  at  home  a  wife  and  children — look  ye  yonder 

How  the  surf  Ibams,  the  roaring  billows  heave, 

And  from  the  deep  Uie  whirling  waves  are  tossed :  — 

Right  gladly  would  I  save  this  honest  man, 

But  'tis  impossible — yourselves  are  witness. 

Bauxgabtbn.  {atiU  on  hie  knees) 
Must  I  then  fall  into  my  foe's  dire  hands. 
Within  my  view  the  neighbouring  shore  of  safety  ? 
Yonder  it  lies — my  longing  eyes  can  reach  it, 
The  sound  my  voice  sends  forth  can  there  be  beard  j— 
Here  lies  the  boat  that  could  bear  me  across, 
And  yet  I'm  left  to  writhe  here  in  despair. 

KUONI. 

See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Werni. 
'Tis  worthy  Tell  of  Burglein. 
Tbll. 
Who  is  the  hapless  man  that  craves  your  aid  here  ? 

KUONI. 

He's  from  Alzelle,  and  in  the  Just  defence 

Of  his  ihir  honor  he  hath  slain  the  bailiiT, 

Fell  Wolfenschiessen,  Rossberg's  tyrant  lord. 

The  governor's  troopers  are  in  close  pursuit ; 

He's  suing  for  a  passage  o'er  the  lake. 

The  boatman  dreads  the  storm,  and  will  not  grant  it. 

KUODI. 

There's  Toll, — he  too  knows  how  to  guide  the  helm  i 

Am  I  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death  7 

Twere  more  than  madness  now  to  brave  the  storm. 

Tell. 
The  good  and  brave  think  of  themselves  the  last ; 
Rely  on  God  and  succour  the  oppressed. 

RnoDi. 
In  a  safe  port  'tis  easy  to  advise ; 
Hare  is  the  boat,  and  there  the  lake— attempt  it. 
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The  lake  may  take  oompasBion,  not  the  gOTernor. 
Come,  venture,  ferryman. 

ThB  SHEPRJUD9  AMD  HUKTSXBIT. 

O  save  bhtti  save  him ! 

RVODI. 

And  if  it  were  my  brother  or  my  dearest  child 
I  would  not :  'tis  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  to-day. 
The  lake  will  chafe  until  it  hath  its  victim. 

Tell. 
Here  nothing  can  be  done  with  empty  words ; — 
Say,  ferryman,  will  you  risk  the  passage  f 

RUODI. 

No,  not  I. 

TSLL. 

In  God's  name,  then,  give  me  the  boat  t    111  see 
What  my  weak  strengUi  will  do  against  the  storm. 

KVONI. 

Ha,  gallant  Tell! 

Bavmoartbk. 
My  angel,  my  deliverer ! 
Tell. 
I  perhaps  may  shield  you  from  the  governor's  power  ; 
But  from  the  storm  Another*8  arm  must  save  you. 
I*d  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  God 
Than  into  man's. 

(to  the  shepherd) 

My  friend,  if  Heaven  decree 
That  I  should  ne'er  return,  console  my  wife ; — 
I  have  but  done  what  I  could  not  avoid. 

KuoNi.  (to  the  fliherman) 
You  are  a  master  in  your  calling,  yet 
What  Tell  hath  ventured  you  dared  not  attempt. 

KUODI. 

Far  better  men  than  I  fall  short  of  Tell : 

There  are  not  two  like  him  amongst  the  mountains. 

Werni.  (aeeende  the  rocK) 
He's  pushing  off!    God  speed  thee,  gallant  steersman! 
See  how  the  skiff  is  reeling  on  the  billows. 

KUOKI. 

Hie  waves  roll  o'er  her— she  hath  disappeared — 

Ha,  no !  she's  Uiere  again !    How  manfully 

The  dauntless  fellow  works  her  through  the  surge* 

Webni. 
The  governor's  troopers  at  their  utmost  speed ! 

{A  troop  of  Landenberffer  honemen  appear.) 

First  Troopbb. 
Give  up  the  murderer  whom  ye  have  concealed. 

Second  Trooper. 
This  way  he  came,  in  vain  ye  seek  to  screen  him. 

RuoDX  and  Kuobi. 
Whom  seek  ye,  horsemen  7 

First  Trooper,  (deecriee  the  boat  at  a  dietumce^ 
Ha!  what  do  I  see? 
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WsBai.  (4im  the  roek) 
Seek  ye  the  man  in  yonder  boat  t — lUde  on ! 
If  ye  spur  briskly  forwards^  ye*]]  o'ertalLe  him. 

Sbcoud  Tboopbr. 
▲ccunedy  he  lias  escaped  t 

FiBST  Tboopbr.  {to  the  shepherd  and  fliherman) 
You*ve  aided  his  escape, 
And  yon  sha])  suffer  for  it.    Slay  their  floclLS  I 
Tear  down  their  huts,  bum,  lull,  lay  waste,  and  plunder. 

Sebpeero  Bot.  (ruthing  afler  them) 
O  my  poor  lambkins ! 

KuoNi.  (folUneimg) 

Wo  to  me,  my  flock ! 
RnoDi.  (wringing  his  hands) 

The  heartless  miscreants !    Just  and  righteous  Heaven, 
When  will  the  deliverer  of  this  land  appear  7 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
(To  Im  eonHnued,) 
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RicRAKD  the  Second  succeeded  his  father^  Richard  Sans  Peur,  in  the  ducal 
tlinme  of  Normandy,  in  996.  This,  certainly,  is  the  true  date  of  his 
accession,  notwithstanding  the  contradictory  assertion  of  Dudon,  who 
fixes  the  death  of  Richard  the  First  in  1002,  whUe  others  refer  it  to  the 
year  998.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  inaccuracy  of 
Dudon,  both  as  to  facts  and  dates,  and  as  we  have  now  arrived  at  that 
p(»tion  of  Norman  history,  at  which  his  chronicle  ceases,  in  taking  leave 
of  this  old  writer,  we  caution  our  younger  readers  to  place  little  confidence 
in  any  of  his  statements,  unless  they  are  corroborated  by  other  testimony. 

Richard  the  Second  has  received  the  glorious  title  of  the  "Good,'"  and 
his  conduct,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  in  which  he  displayed  courage, 
justice,  benevolence,  and  piety,  vindicate  his  pretensions  to  the  appeUa- 
tion.  In  1001,  he  prevaUed,  after  much  entreaty  on  the  blessed  William 
of  Dijon,  as  the  old  authors  stvle  him,  to  establish  himself  at  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy,  when  the  duke  endowed  the  abbey  with  extensive  lands,  and 
decorated  the  interior  with  many  valuable  presents.  Wace  also  tells  us 
t]iat  Richard  selected  all  the  officers  of  hu  household  from  the  aristo* 
CTicy,  his  senechal,  his  marshal,  his  butler,  his  steward,  his  chamberlain, 
and  his  usher.  But  this  is  not  correct,  and  our  poet  is  contradicted  in  this 
hct  by  William  of  Jumieges.  Richaid  confided  the  chief  management  of 
i&irs  to  Count  Raoul,  hu  uncle,  who  was  the  son  of  a  common  fanner  of 
the  ducal  mills.  William  of  Jumieges  thus  speaks  of  the  father  of  Raoul : 
Hie  UcH  in  rebus  locupUs,  tamen  mokndina  vallis  Ruellii  ad  firmam  solitus 
rrut  tenere. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  a  general  insubordina- 
tion broke  out  among  the  peasantry,  and,  as  they  had  common  grievances, 
they  united  together  to  obtain  redress,  and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
not  to  separate  before  they  had  accomplished  their  object.  The  causes  of 
tins  revolt,  as  assigned  by  Wace,  were  the  rigorous  exactions  of  the  barons, 
tad  the  vexations  suffcnred  by  the  people  in  harassing  lawsuits,  whiqh, 
from  the  following  passage,  seem  to  have  multiplied  to  a  fearful  extent: 
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Ne  poent  une  heore  aveir  pais.  (1 ) 

Tuz  eu  jur  sant  B^muns  de  plate. 

Plaiz  de  forez,  plaiz  de  moneies, 

Plaiz  de  purprises,  plaiz  de  veies  (2) 

Plaiz  de  bi6s,  (S)  plalx  de  moutes,  (4) 

Plaiz  de  faatez,  (5)  plaiz  de  toutes.  Ven.  0006. 

The  peasants  also  complained  that  the  lords  prevented  them  from 
hunting  and  fishing,  excluding  them  from  the  woods,  lest  they  should 
kill  deer  :  in  short,  a  modem  game  law  was  established.  The  news  of 
this  disaffection  reached  the  ears  of  Richard,  and  Wace  tells  us  that  the 
intelligence  received  clearly  announced  the  definite  object  of  the  revolters. 
He  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

Assez  tost  01  Richard  dire. 
Ke  vilains  cumune  faseintf 
Et  ses  dreitures  li  toldrelnt.  (6)  Vers.  6073. 

On  this  curious  passage,  we  are  induced  to  make  some  rather  lengthy 
remarks.  To  those  who  only  relish  light  reading,  we  are  well  aware  that 
they  will  be  dull  and  insipid  -,  but  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  historical  student,  who  delights  in  tracing  back  political  insti- 
tutions to  their  cradle  j  for  he  will  here  find  the  infant  form  of  those 
municipal  corporations  which  are  considered  to  be  a  novel  creation  of 
modem  Whig  legislators. 

Let  us  first  attend  to  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Wace^  cited  above  in 
italics. — Faire  cumune ;  la  cumune  remesi  d  tant.  What  does  this  lan- 
guage denote  ?  It  will  appear  that  the  words  admit  of  a  much  more 
extensive  signification  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected^  and  that  they 
apply  to  the  organized  association  of  the  poorer  classes,  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  richer  classes,  both  among  Uie  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the 
raral  population.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  idea  "  faiie 
cumune/*  to  establish  bodies  corporate,  was  popularly  entertained  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  $  for  Wace,  by  an  anachronism,  very  common 
in  the  middle  ages,  has  antedated  these  institutions,  and  given  them  a 
colouring  which  belongs  to  a  later  age. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  the  substance  of  our  enquiry.  We  agree 
with  Basnage,  that  towns,  boroughs,  and  even  villages,  existed  in  Nor- 
mandy before  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  which  possessed  indepen- 
dent rights  and  privileges,  and  which  gave  birth  to  allodial  and  burgage 
tenure,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  "Vieil  Coutumier/'  titles  28  and  31, 
and  in  the  amended  "  Coutumier,"  articles  102  and  138.  We  shall 
pause  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  terms^  allodial  and  burgage 
tenure. 

"Allodium,'*  in  a  strict  legal  sense,  is  the  opposite  to  "  feodum."  The 
former  meant  property  in  the  highest  degree,  firee  from  any  rent,  servi- 
tude^ drawback  or  contingency  whatever ;  the  owner  was  said  to  have, 
plenum  et  directum  dominium,  full  and  immediate  ownership.  Such  was 
the  law  in  £ngland  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but,  after  the  conquest,  the 
feudal  tenure  was  introduced,  which  abolished  allodial  proprietorship, 
and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  vested  all  the  land  of  the  country  immediately  in 
the  king.  From  this  time,  no  subject,  not  even  the  first  baron  in  the 
realm^  held  independent  property :  he  had  only  the  usufruct,  but  not  the 

(1 )  D'andienoea,  d*«ad«iMtioiw.  (a)  De  chemina.  (8)  FlaidB  de  Uefe.  A  "  bieT*  wta  a  cant!  or 
reserroir,  whi^  fornlshed  water  to  tarn  the  wheel  of  a  mill.— In  English,  we  shonld.translate  "  bief.' 
a  "miU-dam."  Tlie  manorial  mlUs  belonged  to  the  lords  of  flelii,  and  the  keeping  the  miU-dsm> 
in  order  was  one  of  the  serritiides  incident  to  feudal  tenure,  (i;  De  montore,  the  fee  paid  to  tbe 
lord,  for  grinding  com.    (6)  De  fianU,  d*hoounage.   (6)  Lui  enlCTeraient. 
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ibsolate  possession  :  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  be  had  donMum  utile. 
bnt  not  dommium  directum  j  i.  e.,  the  useful,  but  not  the  direct  ownership. 

TeDure  in  burgage,  or  burgage  tenure,  according  to  Blackstone,  is 
where  houses,  or  lands,  which  were  formerly  the  site  of  houses,  in  an 
indent  borough,  are  hdd  of  some  lord  in  common  socage,  by  a  certain 
estiblished  rent.  Glanvil  and  Littleton  identify  tenure  in  burgage  with 
tenure  in  socage  -,  which,  they  say,  exists  where  the  king  or  other  person 
is  lard  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent 
certain.  The  essential  character  of  this  holding,  therefore,  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  j  the  rent  being  defined,  and 
Dot  flactnating. 

With  reference  to  Normandy,  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  allodial  tenures 
obtained  before  the  cession  of  Neustria  to  the  Northmen,  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  that  they  derived  their  privilege  from  agreed  compositions, 
paid  by  several  of  the  old  towns.  He  thinks  that  such  towns  had  ran- 
mned  themselves  from  any  contingency  of  being  pillaged  by  money,  and 
M  they  were  guaranteed  in  the  secure  possession  of  their  houses  |?r()pr»e- 
imbf  in  contradistinction  to  beneficialltf,  because  benefices,  as  they  were 
fcmierly  termed,  were  confined  to  landed  estates.  The  burgage  tenure,  in 
Nonnandy  as  well  as  in  England,  differed  from  allodial  tenure,  inasmuch 
u  the  former  recc^nized  dependence  on  a  superior ;  nor  was  property 
fltnite  on  such  lands  deemed  immoveable.  In  tenuris  autem  per  Borgor 
pm  Kiendum  est,  quod  possunt  vendi  et  em,  ut  mobile,  "  Vetus  Con- 
netodo,"  title  31.  Consequently,  burgage  tenure  estates  were  not  liable 
to  the* "  treizi^e  *'  which  succeeded  tbs  "  cong^,"  or  licence  of  the  lord 
to  ilieaate,  nor  to  reliefs,  nor  to  wardships,  nor  hommage,  &c. ;  but 
amply  to  the  payment  of  a  rent,  fixed  and  certain,  as  acknowledgment  of 
tenancy.  Brothers  and  sisters  shared  alike,  and  wives  had  one  half  of 
^t  species  of  property  called  "conqu^ts,*'  acquired  during  marriage  by 
their  husbands.*  Jumieges,  in  Normandy,  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
allodial  tenure  at  an  early  date,  for  William  Longsword  gave  it  to  the 
abbey  of  that  name,  after  having  purchased  it  of  &e  owners,  as  attested 
hf  WiDiam  of  Jumieges,  c,  8.  b,  3,  and  by  Walsingham,  in  his  Ypodigma 
Neoatriae :  "  Ahhati  locum  tradidit  cum  totd  vt//S  quam  d  lodariis  auro 
rtiadtr 

Were  the  charters  which  established  these  corporate  privileges  in  the 
twelfth  century  a  new  right,  granted  by  the  sovereign  ?  Or,  were  they 
not,  rather,  the  recognition  and  ratification  of  an  old  right  >  We  read  in 
an  of  them  :  Major  et  Scahini  habebuni  placita  de  hcereditatibus  atque  catallis. 
If  they  had  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  heritable  and  moveable  property 
ntoate  within  their  towns,  why  does  the  charter  of  the  town  and  liberties 
of  Roaen  contain  the  following  reservations  ?  Salvo  jure,  salvis  curiis 
^finautrum  qui  ibi  terras  habuerint !  Why  did  all  these  charters  terminate 
with  these  words :  Salvo  jure  nostro  et  aUeno,  et  salvo  jure  ecclesiarum  nos- 
tnrumf  These  reservations  would  be  idle  words,  unless  we  conclude 
that  the  sovereign  never  intended  to  invade  rights  precedently  acquired, 
imt  aimply  to  grant  to  persons  holding  property  on  allodial  cQstrict,  the 
means  of  preserving  and  transmitting  such  property,  without  having  re- 
couse  to  the  arm  of  the  feudal  law. 

Before  the  establishment  of  ''  tabellions,  '*  or  notaries,  which  does  not 

*For  an  explanation  of  the  law  terms,  "propres,  acquitt$,  et  conquits,**  the 
f^a^ia  feferred  to  page  128  of  our  second  volame,  under  the  artide,  **  On  the 
avof  leai  property  in  Guernsey." 
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date  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  eentary,  various  modes  existed  for  the  trans- 
fer of  immoveable  property.  Richard  the  Second  made  use  of  the  transfer 
by  the  "  verge  '*  or  rod,  of  which  the  Salic  law  speaks^  title  49,  and  also 
Andr^  Duchesne,  in  the  Addimenta  ad  Hist:  Normanni«,  page 317. 
Written  deeds  were  frequent,  particularly  where  property  was  conveyed 
to  the  churches  and  other  religious  houses,  for  to  legalize  such  transactions 
the  consent  of  the  lords  and  the  sovereign  was  required.  Ordericus  Vitalis 
mentions  numerous  examples  of  this  usage  which  prevailed  in  his  time, 
and  his  statements  prove  the  existence  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  tbe 
indispensable  necessity  of  obtaining  the  licence  or  "cong^*'  of  the  lord 
of  the  fief.  We  may  remark  in  the  written  deeds  of  the  sovereigns,  col- 
lected by  MabiUon,  Mart^ne,  Dacherl,  Dumoustier  and  others^  a  great 
variety  of  properties  acquired  by  no  other  solemnity  than  the  "cong6" 
of  the  lords  of  the  fief.  In  them  we  see  that  William  Uie  Bastardy  after  the 
conquest  of  England,  gave  away  immense  demesnes,  and  by  very  different 
forms  of  title.  **  Conferebantur  etiam  primo  multa  pnedia  nudo  verho  atipie 
scrota,  vel  ckarid,  tantum  cum  domini  gladio,  vei  gakd,  velcomd^  velcraterd, 
et  plurima  tenementa  eum  caloari,  cum  strigUi,  cum  arcu,  et  ntmnuUa  am 
sagitta:  sed  hec  initio  regni  sui,  posterioribus  a$mi$  immutaius  e9t  itte 
modus.'*  We  read  in  Bracton,  /.  4,  e.  8  and  14,  that  when  a  vassal 
surrendered  back  to  his  lord  lands  which  he  had  received,  but  which 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  another  party,  that  he  gave  back  the  verge  or 
stick  presented  to  him,  when  first  put  into  possession.  If  the  vassal, 
for  any  crime,  or  dereliction  in  his  homage,  were  deprived  of  his 
estate,  the  Salic  law,  tit,  48,  61,  and  63,  required  that  the  atick  should 
be  broken  before  the  court  publicly,  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  which 
formerly  existed,  was  cancelled :  Uiis  form  of  law  was  rendered  by  the 
Latin  word,  exfwtucare,  or  €sfu$tigare,  from  featUea,  which  signifies 
a  small  twig,  or  from  fusiig,  which  means  a  stick ;  whence  is  derived 
the  French  proverb,  applied  to  a  termination  of  friendship  between 
two  friends  :  "  lis  ont  rompn  leur  paille,*'  because  from  festuca  is  formed 
fStu,  which  signifies  a  rush,  or  straw.  We  detect  the  same  traditionary 
mode  of  parlance  in  the  homely  English  phrase,  "  He  has  cut  his  stick." 
This  digression  has  occupied  so  much  of  our  space  that,  were  we  to 
proceed  to  notice  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  pass  the  limit  ususdly  assigned  to  the  articles  on  the 
"  Roman  de  Rou.*'  We  must,  therefore,  postpone  the  narrative  to  the 
next  number.  (7h  be  CfnUitmed,) 
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Thb  ViUe  au  Roi  estate,  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
St.  Peter-Port,  has,  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  this  island, 
been  possessed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  some  of 
whom  are  only  known  to  us  by  tradition.  The  estate,  at  present,  offers 
few  traces  of  its  former  note  -,  its  extent  has  been  considerably  diminished, 
but  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  by  gone  greatness,  when  it  is  known 
that,  in  ancient  times,  it  joined  the  estate  called  Les  Granges,  on  the 
Catel  road,  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  De  Beauvoir  fismilT, 
which  is  now  extinct.  To  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer  the  appearance  of 
the  Vilk  au  Roi  offers  nothing  remarkable,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  the 
sculptured  granite  doorway,  the  granite  spiral  staircase,  and  other  parts 
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oftfaebaildiog,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time^  would  amply 
iqwy  a  few  minutes  passed  in  visiting  and  investigating  them.  The 
oathaoaeB,  mKntled  with  ivy,  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  the  ave- 
nues, with  their  rows  of  ehn  and  chesnut>  will  soon  be  all  removed  with 
a  view  of  makii^  way,  if  for  less  antique,  at  least  far  more  profitable, 


The  story  we  are  about  to  relate  connected  with  this  estate,  comes  from 
tndidoQ,  and  though  partaking  more  of  romance  than  of  history,  it  is 
notwithstanding  still  firmly  and  very  generally  believed. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Filie  an  Roi 
bdoQged  to  the  bailiff  of  this  island,  Gaultier,  or  as  he  would  now  be 
oiled  Walter  De  La  Salle.  The  bailiff's  neighbour,  one  Massey,  a  poor 
and  honest  creature,  who  depended  mainly  for  his  support  on  the  produce 
of  a  small  orchard,  and  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  bis  fiunily  for  several  generations,  also  possessed  a  small  house  close  to 
the  residence  of  his  more  powerful  neighbour,  over  part  of  whose  lands 
kwss  entitled  to  a  right  of  passage  to  a  well  belonging  to  Gaultier,  and 
fUch  gsve  him  considerable  annoyance  from  the  necessity  under  which 
Uaasey  laboured  of  crossing  through  one  of  his  fields.  This  right  had 
long  been  looked  upon  by  the  imperious  bailiff  as  an  odious  imposition, 
ind  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  legal  measures  to  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  his  right,  he  was  not  above  resorting  to  still  more  cruel  and 
io&moiis  means  to  take  away  his  life,  which  design  he  perpetrated  in  the 
following  manner.  One  day,  he  took  two  silver  cups  which  he  secreted 
inoneof  Masaey's  wheat  ricks,  and  then  spread  a  report  of  his  having 
beca  robbed,  expressing  at  the  same  time  very  strong  suspicions  against 
Mass^.  In  those  days,  when  larceny  was  punished  with  death,  and  when 
to  incnr  a  bailiff*s  displeasure,  after  being  accused  of  a  crime,  was  tanta- 
moont  to  conviction,  Massey  was  seized  by  the  officers  of  Justice,  placed 
in  a  dungeon,  and  ihete  kept,  until  the  day  of  trial,  in  the  company  of 
thieves,  and  characters  of  a  corresponding  description.  At  the  trial  the 
coon  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  much  in  the  same  way  as  would  be 
the  case  at  present  by  persons  moved  by  different  feelings.  Some  were% 
donbdess  drawn  there  to  witness  reparation  offered  to  the  outraged  laws 
of  their  country,  by  the  punishment  of  one  whom  they  supposed  guilty  of 
robhing  his  lord  and  master  5  whQst  others,  from  the  excellent  character 
hitherto  boroe  by  Massey,  indulged  a  hope  that  his  innocence  would  be 
proved  to  his  judges,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  accuser,  whom  they  strongly 
suspected  to  be  moved  by  vindictive  and  revengeful  feelings. 

At  the  trial,  two  or  three  witnesses,  already  suborned  by  the  mighty 
Kcoser,  had  given  their  testimony,  the  effects  of  which  were  visible  in 
the  countenances  of  the  judges :  one  opinion  pervaded  the  court  and 
^esKKf — ^that  Massey  was  gi&ty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  A  breath- 
k»  aloice  reigned  throughout  the  court  house,  when  the  awful  sentence  of 
<icath  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against  the  prisoner.  Suddenly  a  con- 
^  noise  resounded  through  the  hall,  when  one  of  the  bailiff's  servants 
"ished  in  breathless,  and  faint  from  the  exertions  he  had  made  to  reach 
the  court  without  loss  of  time.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  now 
(directed  towards  him,  in  the  anxious  expectation  of  ascertaining  the  pur- 
poit  of  his  message ;  for  some  time,  however,  he  could  only  articulate 
indisdnct  sounds )  at  last  he  uttered  the  words,  "  It  is  found,  it  is  found,'* 
sod  in  a  few  moments  informed  the  court  that,  having  been  that  morning 
^ployed  in  taking  down  one  of  the  wheat  ricks,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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moving  the  sheayes  to  the  barn^  he  and  his  fellow  labourers  had  found 
the  silver  cups.  No  sooner  were  these  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  bailiff,  whose  rage  and  vexation  had  so  &rgot  the 
better  of  his  reason,  that  he  unwittingly  exclaimed,  "  Thou  wretch !  did 
I  not  tell  thee  not  to  touch  that  rick  ?'*  This  exclamation  immediately 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  court  who  had  now  found  the  clue  to  the  bailiff's 
machiavelism,  and  the  jurats  determined  that  the  perjured  officer  and  base 
accuser  should  pay  the  tribute  of  his  infamy  by  submitting  to  the  let 
talionie,  or  punishment  which  he  had  contrived  for  his  intended  victim, 
by  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  life,  and,  like  Haman  of  old,  they  immediately 
condemned  him,  as  saisi  enfiagrant  dSlii,  to  be  executed  on  the  very  gal- 
lows which  was  erected  for  the  execution  of  the  innocent  Massey. 

Gaultier  De  La  SaUe  is  not  the  only  judicial  character  who  has  been 
made  to  bleed  for  his  iniquity,  and  who,  during  this  life,  has  been  visited 
by  the  pains  and  penalties  he  re^rved  for  others.  Payet,  and  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield  are  names  whose  crimes,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  profession,  not 
only  exist,  like  De  La  Salle*s,  in  leeend,  but  are  inscribed  on  the  pages  of 
history,  where  the  ministers  of  the  law  are  sure  one  day  to  meet  with  just 
retribution,  notwithstanding  the  unction  with  which  many  ere  now  have 
flattered  themselves,  that  their  black  acts  were  all  and  for  ever  buried  in 
oblivion.  Walter,  in  his  last  moments,  exhibited  signs  of  repentance,  and 
constantly  expressed  his  contrition  for  the  crime  which  he  had  meditated. 
He  was  shortly  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  at  that  time  on 
one  of  the  most  elevated  spots  in  the  island,  in  St.  Andrew*8  parish.  On 
the  way  thither  he  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  spot  at  which  this 
pious  act  was  performed  is  distinguished  by  a  granite  stone  representing 
the  figure  of  a  cross  ;  the  road  has  also  since  then  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  bailiff^s  cross.*'  A  field,  forming  part  of  the  yUie  au  Roi 
estate,  is  to  this  time  called  le  courtil  Massey,  and  there  are  persons  now 
living  who  can  point  out  the  spot  on  which  his  house  stood^  every  vestige 
of  which  was  destroyed  about  forty  years  agone. 

The  FUle  au  Roi  estate  is  still  liable  to  a  feudal  incident.  Whenever 
the  Cour  St.  Michel  holds  a  chevaucMe,  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  furnish 
the  pions,  or  esquires,  with  sweet  milk.  In  1825,  when  the  procession 
took  place^  the  members  made  a  general  halt,  when  arrived  opposite  the 
estate,  and  milk  was  abundantly  served  out  in  a  large  silver  cup. 

The  l^k  au  Roi,  or  King's  Town,  at  present  belongs  to  Messrs.  John 
Thomas  De  Sausmarez,  and  Thomas  Le  Retilley.  S.  M. 
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Neaeio  qud  naiale  Molum  dmieeiine  wteniem 
TmfM  — 

PART  II. 


BvT  u  yean  down  time*!  current  nU, 
Chanced  were  their  earlier  ioya,  and  gone, 

llioagli  stiU  they  tivMi  that  liury  Tale, 
Or  paced  at  ere  the  aea-shore  lone. 

Now  ilow  their  penaire  way  they  wound. 
Gone  was  the  free  and  froward  air,^ 

Hie  wttr  dart  their  hearti  had  foond. 
And  dtha  coniiraeed  ttie  power  there. 


I  strange  fedi 
Betwixt  them  baahftil  gtanoee 
Theirs  was  the  dittdence  of  shame. 
The  bnming  bloah  that  spoke  the  soul. 


Their  love  proTed  as  the  mighty  tide,— 
The  monarch  Hood  of  western  streams, 

That  where  the  distant  mountains  hide 
His  source,  a  playfiii  riT*let  seems. 

On  its  calm  breast  the  forests  cast 
Unbroken  shadows  for  a  time. 

Till  the  broad  current  rushes  past 
Columbia's  mart  of  wealth  and  crime. 

Then  on  the  sweeping  waters  rave. 
And  darting.  Sashing,  Seroely  roar. 

Their  speed  no  human  force  can  brave. 
And  man  sinks  there  to  rise  no  more. 
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Noir  M  tlwf  reaped  ttiMfc  daUoiu  age, 
Ite  liriiJU  oooIIjics  of  golden  jroath, 

natipittiis  each  past,  each  fature  stage, 
And  yet  partakes  the  Joya  of  both. 

Raced  thoa,  Hke  nattves  of  fheae  isles, 
In  vlioee  tcIbs  riyal  currents  beat. 

Where  Albya's  strength,  and  France's  smiles. 
Where  cfianes  opposed,  and  nations  meet. 

Mb  woold  I  Md  fiiir  Mary's  form, 

Akng  my  nigged  verse  to  shine. 
Ah  me!  the  Mnse  reserves  that  charm, 

T\D  gxsee  flff  other  lays  than  mine. 

nefloirer  otVtkt  vale  was  she,— 

A  my  with  the  roses  hue. 
And  he  the  statelieat  sapling  tree, 

(fa  vrUdi  the  western  breeses  flew. 

ihs!  that  ne'er  its  leafy  boughs 

Shan  shade  and  screen  that  flower  sofidr : 
Aodohl  too  soft  that  floweret  grows 

to  sgony*s  whirlwinds  to  tear. 

Bvss  the  time  ttie  aetting  sun, 
bnporpled  Lihoa's  souUiern  shore, 

MoBodag  ftir  summer's  brightness  gone, 
I&e  sge,  its  pristine  vigour  o'er. 

Wkcs  flie  last  cinaler  of  the  grape, 
HoBg,  drooping,  fhun  the  blasted  vine, 

AbI  winds  scoured  o'er  the  seared  landscape, 
At  restless  pass  ions  through  the  mind. 

Ac  Mene^— the  tfme^— the  loveliness, 
Itet  O'er  ezpiiinff  nature  stole— 
1  to  impi 


A  tisge  of  sadneaa  on  the  soul. 

And  np  Am  vale,  ttM  pair  had  strsTOd, 
She  vatched.— ahe  watched,  with  aazions 

fbr  Robert's  brow  a  gloom  displayed,     [gazej 
Ideal  sonow  ne'er  could  raise. 

They  sat  them  where  Che  elm  and  oak 
Waved  hoarsely  o'er  the  silent  dead. 

Aid  there  the  maid  her  fears  bespoke. 
And  sobbed  the  youth,  as  thus  he  said :— 

Alsi !  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  hear 
Ao  SBfuiah  thon  oonld'st  not  divine : 

Oesse,  cease,  nor  aearch  into  my  woe, 
Borne  happy  hours  might  stUl  be  thine. 

Oh!  list  the  summer  birds  are  singing 

to  menily  on  the  yellow  trees, 
in  heedless  how,  his  hoar  veil  flinging, 

ra  whiter  wttl  upon  them  seize. 

Whst«'er  thy  hidden  cause  of  woe, 
noagh  death,  she  cried,  thy  fiste  should  be. 


That  fhtab  that  secret,  I  wiU  know: 
Have  I  not  shared  thy  Joys  with  thee  ? 

Why  rush  thou  blindly— now—tis  so. 
That  dreadftad  time  will  soon  arrive ; 

Ah  me  I  how  shall  I  ever  go, 
And  leave  thee  thus  behind,— and  live  ? 


My  father,  need  I  tell  thee  more  ? 

Mary,  thy  guardian  so  unkind. 
Now  bids  me  seek  some  distant  shore. 

Where  gold— his  idol— I  might  find. 

In  vain  I  argued :  he  became 
All— but  a  child  can  never  show— 

His  threats,  his  arguments  o'ercame,— 
I  yielded  to  his  rage  and— Oh ! 

His  eye,  distracted,  ftdled  to  view 
The  changing  featurea  of  the  maid. 

As,  shifting  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 
Surprize  and  grief  alternate  swayed. 

But,  when  that  doom  Ae  heard  him  speak. 
That  broke  so  many  a  magic  spell, 

A  death.like  paleness  crossed  her  cheek. 
And,  shrieking,  at  his  feet  she  fell. 

What  shall  the  hapless  pair  avaU 

In  that  sepulchral  solitude ) 
One,  fEdlen,  senseless,  stilT,  and  pale, 

And  one  with  reason  scarce  endued. 

The  evening  breeze,  the  chilly  dews, 
Again  revive  the  fluttering  maid ; 

llteir  balmy  freshness  round  effhse,      [glade. 
And  soothe  them  homeward  through  the 

In  vain,  against  the  stem  command. 
Poor  Mary  pleaded  with  her  tears. 

As  well  might  she  with  daring  hand. 
Have  sought  in  heaven  to  turn  the  spheres. 

As  when  our  beaming  orient  skies,' 

At  once  a  gloomy  haze  extends. 
And  murky  clouds  confus'dly  rise. 

And  dark,  and  darker  night  descends. 

Now  darts  the  lightnings  vivid  flash. 

Along  the  whirlwind's  sable  waves : 
Floods  over  prostrate  plains  that  dash 

And  thus  the  appointed  monsoon  raves. 

E'en  thus  upon  their  moon  serene, 

Tlie  fatal  passion  tempest  broke. 
Wild  bursts  of  anguish  dose  the  scene. 

Nor  hissed  In  vain  the  levin  stroke. 

Misguided  father !  it  was  thine, 

The  unconscious  hand  that  Udd  them  low. 
And  drooping,  as  the  wounded  vine, 

When  all  its  swelling  Juices  flow. 
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Ojr  the  2iid  of  February,  1649,  when  Peter  Carey  was  in  court,  dis- 
clttrgii^  his  judicid  duties  as  lieutenant  bailiff,  Henry  De  La  Marche 
node  his  appearance,  bearing  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Carey,  It  proved  to  be  an  order  from  the  goviemor.  Colonel 
Coxe,  commanding  the  lieutenant  bailiff  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
States.    The  following  is  a  copy : 

Jl  Whereas  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  have  desired  an  assembly  of  the 
^^^»  ^pon  several  businesees  of  concernment  for  the  good  of  this  island,  I 
^^l^refore  desire  yon  to  give  notice  thereof,  and  to  send  biUet$  to  the  constables  of 
u^ierena  parishes,  that  that  assembly  be  held  in  the  toWn  church,  at  ten  of  the 
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clock  in  the  momiikgy  on  Monday  next.  (Signed)  Alban  Coze,  governor.  Ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  Ueutenant-bailiff  of  the  island  of  Guernsey.  Dated, 
2nd  February,  1649." 

Mr.  Carey  immediately  prepared  the  notices  of  convocatioDf  and  for- 
warded them  to  the  congtables.  Brooding  over  the  a£Pront  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  28th  of  January,  the  day  of  Chief  Pleafi,  when  Dobree 
and  De  La  Marche  impeached  him,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  character 
and  his  honour,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
convention  of  the  States  to  prove  his  innocence ;  though,  indeed,  his 
reply  to  the  impeachment  must  have  satbfied  every  impartial  man, 
living  at  that  time,  of  his  straightforward  rectitude,  as  it  satisfies  the 
writer  of  these  notices,  who  cannot  have  any  bias  or  pfej  udice  as  to  the 
local  politics  of  Guernsey  nearly  two  centuries  agone.  Impressed  with 
this  feeling,  Mr.  Carey  drew  up  ten  statements,  and  distributed  one  of 
them  in  each  of  the  parishes,  requesting  them  to  be  read  on  Sunday,  the 
3rd  of  February,  after  divine  service,  in  the  presence  of  the  respective 
congregations ;  and  he  also  directed  that,  after  this  public  announce- 
ment by  the  rector,  the  documents  should  be  posted  on  the  church  doors 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  both  of  which  notifications  were  carried 
into  effect.    The  following  is  a  verbatim  translation  of  these  declarations : 

"  Peter  Carey,  lieutenant-bailiff*,  and  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  Royal  Court,  hav- 
ing been  on  Monday  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chief  Pleas,  grossly  calumniated 
and  vilified  before  the  whole  audience  by  a  certain  document  presented  by  Thomas 
Dobree  and  Henry  De  La  Marche,  which  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  goyemor, 
and  the  whole  assembly.  Knowing  with  what  integrity  and  clear  conscience  he 
has  discharged  the  official  duties  of  the  several  public  situationa  to  which  he  has 
been  lawfully  appointed,  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  as  receiver, 
sheriff,  senechal,  jurat,  and  lieutenant-bailiff,  he  is  obliged,  in  his  own  justificatioD, 
uninfluenced  by  presumption  or  vanity,  to  summon,  and  by  these  presents  he  does 
summon,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  his  conduct, 
to  declare  if  they  have  any  complaint  to  prefer  against  him,  either  in  reference  to 
his  public  or  private  life,  whether  it  relates  to  any  act  by  him  done  within  the 
bailiwick,  or  in  his  missions  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament,  not  except- 
ing even  the  slightest  pretexts  for  an  accusation.  If  any  such  person  exists,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  attend,  on  next  Monday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  States,  in  this 
town,  and  bring  forward  his  complaints,  for  which  the  said  Carey  holds  himself 
responsible  to  make  out  a  justification  satisfieustory  to  the  parliament,  or  forfeit  bis 
honour  and  his  life.    (Signed)  Peter  Carey.** 

Besides  the  publication  of  this  challenge,  which  was  read  in  the  town 
church,  where  the  States  meetings  were  at  that  time  held,  Mr.  Carer 
caused  his  printed  statement  to  remain  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  church 
during  the  whole  of  Monday  till  night-fall,  so  that  eyery  person,  who 
was  CLPawn  to  that  quarter,  in  consequence  of  the  convocation  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  might  take  a  copy  of  its  contents.  As  soon  as  the 
members  had  arrived,  and  prayers  had  been  read,  Mr.  Carey  called  on 
his  accusers  to  prefer  their  charges ;  on  which,  Mr.  Henry  De  La 
Marche  rose,  ana  presented  a  paper  to  the  governor,  which  contained  a 
repetition  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  signed  by  himself  and  Mr, 
Thomas  Dobree.  It  contained  ako  a  new  cnarge,  to  wit,  that  Carey 
had  presented  a  letter,  which  he  intended  to  forward  to  parliament,  for 
the  signature  of  the  jurats  alone,  proposing  to  make  the  parliament 
believe  that  it  was  the  signature  of  the  States.  Finally,  De  La  Marche 
desired  that  the  meeting  would  deliberate  upon  certain  propositions 
which  he  had  to  submit,  tending  to  promote  tne  public  welfare.  The 
paper  having  been  read,  it  tumeid  out,  on  examination,  that  it  was  not 
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figned ;  on  wfaich  Mr.  Carey  observed,  that  the  person  who  had  pre- 
sented Itj  ought  to  affix  his  seal,  in  evidence  of  its  bein^  his  own  act ; 
Thich  De  La  Marche  immediately  did.  Carey  then  demanded  that 
tLepublic  challenge  he  had  given  to  his  accusers  should  be  read,  both 
in  French  and  English,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  so  that  it  might  be 
veil  understood  by  the  whole  of  the  audience.  This  being  done,  he 
a^ked  for  a  patient  hearing,  and  the  same  uninterrupted  attention,  as 
iat  irhich  De  La  Marche  had  received  in  presenting  his  accusation. 
But,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  receive  fair  play,  the  strength  of  his 
♦ipponente'  lunes  bein?  brought  into  collision  with  the  strength  of  his 
aipiments.  Nevertheless,  some  intervals  of  silence  were  obtained  in 
the  general  clamour,  and  Carey  took  advantage  of  them  to  read  his 
defence  to  the  public.  He  commenced  by  expressing  the  gratification 
be  felt  in  having  such  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  innocence,  and 
Ttbatlin^  the  false  calumnies  by  which  he  had  been  assailed,  more 
t&pecially  as  he  now  appeared  before  persons  to  whom  he  had  been 
pef^ally  known  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  then  entered  into 
:w  details  of  his  justification,  beginning  with  the  first  article  of  the 
iiDpeachment,  which  related  to  the  number  of  his  relations  on  the  bench. 
He  vent  through  the  whole  triumphantly,  and  not  a  voice  was  heard  in 
roodenmation.  The  governor,  however,  proposed  the  following  ques- 
tioQ,  to  which  the  majority  of  those  present  answered  in  the  affir- 
Qadve: 

^  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  petition  parliament  to  order  that,  for  the  ftitare, 
I  &tber  aod  son,  two  brothers,  or  an  uncle  and  nephew,  should  be  ineligible  to  sit 
topther  on  the  judicial  bench  7" 

Each  member  of  the  States  gave  his  opinion  individually  on  this 
proposition,  and  it  was  decided,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  to  petition 
parliament  to  pass  a  law  providing  and  enacting,  that  no  two  persons, 
m  the  above-named  degree  of  relationship,  should  be  capable  of  nolding 
tiie  office  of  jurat  at  the  same  time,  witnout  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
tbose  actually  in  office.  Several,  however,  contended  that  no  alteration 
»as  required,  and  wished  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms  of  election, 
^oing,  and  certainly  with  reason,  that  since  the  electors  had  the  right 
of  choosing  whom  they  pleased,  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they 
aominated  two  jurats  within  the  objectionable  degrees  of  relationship. 
^me  few  desired  that  the  petition  should  be  so  worded,  as  to  affect  the 
rights  of  the  sitting  members.  The  question,  however,  being  settled  by 
™  majority  of  votes,  and  the  morning  being  nearly  spent  in  this  dis- 
cission, Mr.  Carey  could  not  proceed  to  other  points  of  nis  justification, 
IB  reference  to  the  articles  of  impeachment.  He,  therefore,  brought  up 
tije  additional  charge  preferred  a^inst  him  by  De  La  Marche  at  the 
?penin^  of  the  meeting,  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  answer  it 
jomediatdy.  This  permission  was  granted,  when  he  produced  the 
letter  alluded  to  by  De  La  Marche,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
copy: 

'Right  houourables.  Your  lordships  having'  eminently  favoured  this  island  in 
wttn  late  gradons  dispensations,  we  acknowledge  them  with  great  thankfulness ; 
bBt  ncfa  ig  our  condition  towards  yonr  honoars,  that,  with  the  same  breath  where- 
*itb  we  give  yon  thanks  for  the  former,  we  must  crave  new  benefits ;  and  this  in 
PJJticular,  that  your  lordships  may  please  to  present  our  humble  desires  of  being 
<'^7  thankful  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  for  their  fhtherly  affection,  inces- 
^  ewe,  and  gracious  providence  towards  us ;  whereof  we  are  so  trulv  sensible, 
^«e  account  our  lives  and  estates  less  than  our  obligations.  Especially,  we 
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most  humbly  thank  their  honoun  for  the  appointment  and  miidon  of  lo  worthy  • 
governor,  as  is  the  honourable  Colonel  Coxe  unto  us,  a  gentleman  of  who§e  wis. 
dom,  fidelity,  and  diligence,  we  are  so, well  assured  o^  from  what  we  have  already 
found  in  him,  that  we  have  cause  to  bless  Qod,  and  devote  ourselves  mor^  and 
more  to  the  parliament.  And  indeed  we  labour  in  that  devotion,  every  one  of  as, 
bailiff  and  jurats,  yea,  every  one  of  your  people  in  this  island,  who  is  ctble,  bafing 
newly,  at  the  instance  of  the  governor,  sign^ed  the  eng^ement  he  prepared  j  and 
we  are  resolved  to  observe  it  inviolately  to  our  utmost  power.  And  in  aU  other 
particulars,  our  work  will  be  to  see  their  honours*  commands  punctually  obeyed, 
justice  duly  administered,  and  our  honourable  governor  encouraged  in  all  his 
proceedings,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  island,  the 
importance  of  which  place  is  best  known  to  your  lordships.  But  our  poverty  has 
forced  us,  with  all  humility^  to  pray  your  honours  to  mediate,  in  our  behalf,  with 
the  parliament  and  council  of  state,  that  they  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  sent  hither,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  that  the 
island,  which  is  not  able  to  sustain  this  burthen,  may  not  be  charged  with  it ;  and 
further,  as  we  continue  loyal  and  submissive  under  their  authority,  our  hamble 
suit  is  to  be  maintained  by  them  in  the  fruition  of  our  just  privileges  and  liberties, 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  our  several  charges, 
as  also  in  regard  to  our  franchises  and  immunities,  whereof  we  shall  humbly  desire, 
(as  well  as  endeavour  to  deserve,)  the  preservation  and  enlargement,  by  our  dutiful 
obedience. 

**  Let  the  evidences  we  have  already  ei^oyed  of  your  favours,  plead  our  ezcnse 
for  this  great  interruption,  and  your  lordships*  condescending  to  our  humble 
desires  in  the  premises  will  oblige  us  to  a  perpetual  thankfulness." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  the  loud  auplause  of  the 
assembly,  and  completely  unmasked  the  baseness  of  the  calumny  uttered 
by  De  La  Marcbe.  He  vainly  attempted  to  put  his  own  constrnction 
on  the  letter,  but  none  were  the  dupes  of  the  sophism.  The  blackness 
of  his  character  was  now  known,  and  not  one  of  his  partisans  stood 
forward  in  his  defence.  Thomas  Dobr6e,  however,  began  an  attack  on 
James  Le  Marchant,  jurat,  who  cut  him  short  by  accusing^  Dobree  of 
treason,  in  having  plotted  to  give  up  the  island  to  the  royalists.  Ai^er 
these  broils  had  ceased,  Mr.  Carey  proposed  to  the  meeting  to  elect  a 
receiver  or  treasurer  for  the  States,  empowered  to  collect  the  public 
rates,  which  was  approved  of,  and  carried  into  effect.  The  persons 
nominated  on  this  occasion  were  John  Le  Mesurier,  for  the  town  parish  j 
Nicolas  de  Garis,  of  St.  Martin,  Monsieur  des  Eperons,  and  Nicolas 
Guille,  of  St.  Martin,  for  the  country  parishes.  They  were  elected  by 
a  majority  of  votes.  The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and  the  people  retired, 
Mr.  Carey  remaining  the  last,  to  answer  anv  complaint  that  might  be 
brought  against  him ;  but  no  man  accused  him.  On  this  trying  event, 
and  his  complete  exculpation,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  his  own  manuscript,  now  before  us : 

*'  Ce  que  je  ne  dis  pas  par  vanterie ;  car,  comme  dit  St.  Paul,  pour  tout  cela,  je 
ne  me  suis  point  justifl^,  mais  j*ai  au  ciel  Celui  qui  me  justifie.  Je  laisse  ced  k  ma 
postdrit^,  afin  que  si  Dieu  les  appellent  en  charges  publiques,  quMls  prennent  soio 
de  s*en  acquitter,  comme  en  la  presence  de  Dieu,  g^rdant  toi:^ours  bonne  conscience 
devant  lui,  et  les  hommes.  Ce  que  Je  prie  Dieu  de  nous  faire  la  grftoe.  Ainsisoit 
il." 

The  sympathies  of  the  public  were  now  warmly  enlisted  in  favour  of 
Carey,  and  the  following  declarations  were  drawn  up  and  attested  in 
vindication  of  his  innocence  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  States  of  this  island  of  Guernsey,  and 
others  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  States,  held 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter-Port,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1649.  We  certify  sod 
attest  for  truth,  that  Mr.  Peter  Carejr  published,  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  island, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  on  Sunday,  the  drd  day  of  this  current  month,  after 
the  close  of  divine  worship,  the  following  dedaratioa.    (We  have  already  given 
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tbe  deelantioii  bere  alluded  to.)  In  the  meeting  of  the  States,  we  eertiff  and 
attest  the  said  Carey  was  present,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
tod  that  no  one  supported  jDobr^e  or  De  La  Marche  in  justifying  the  articles  of 
thdr  impeachment ;  and  that  no  person  preferred  any  complaint  against,  or  im- 
paled aoj  blame  to,  the  said  Carey.  And  we,  moreover,  certify  and  attest,  that 
Ike  Mid  declaration  was  pasted  outside  the  town  church  of  St.  Peter-Port,  in 
vbidi  the  States  meetings  are  held,  in  the  sight  of  every  person,  during  the  whole 
of  Saoday  and  Monday,  till  the  evening,  so  that  every  one  who  pleiuied,  might 
BikehioMelf  acquainted  with  the  contents.  Done  this  11th  day  of  February, 
1648.  (Here  follow  the  ngnatures,) 


James  Guille, 
John  Blondel, 
Thomas  Carey, 


Michel  De  Sausmarez, 
John  Fantrart, 
John  Brehaut. 


John  Perrbard, 
Diniel  Fantrart, 
Aitbar  Morehead, 
X  eholas  No^, 

Thomas  Carey,  Seigneur  de  Blanche- 

snde,  dauxainier, 
Eleixar  Le  Marchant, 
Iiaac  Gibaut,  contr6le, 
IVomas  Tramaillier,  advocate , 
JhomaB  De  Rozel,  douzainieTf 
John  Fautrart,  du  Bosq. 
John  Hallouvris,  douzainier, 
Peter  Painsec,  advocate, 
Thomas  De  Jersey,  eonetabU, 
John  Briart, 
David  Naftel,  dcuxainier. 


Thomas  Le  Marchant, 
John  Bouillon, 
Daniel  Perchard, 
Jacob  de  TEpine, 

James  Guille,  jun. 

John  Perchard,  Jun. 

John  Du  Port,  douzainier, 

John  Ozanne,  jun. 

Thom  s  Naftel,  douxainierf 

James  OlHvier, 

Nicholas  De  Garis,  douzaitner 

Colas  Corbin,  douzainierf 

Peter  Jouanne,  dotaainier, 

Francis  Robin,  conetable, 

Abraham  Quertier,  constable, 

Richard  Robin,  constable.** 


The  next  docament  was  evidently  drawn  up  to  prove,  that  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Carey  had  been  read  in  all  die  country  churches,  and  posted  on 
tie  doors. 

"We,  the  underalgned,  certify  and  attest  for  truth  that,  on  Sunday,  the  8d  day 
(^thu  current  month  of  February,  1649,  we  read,  after  the  termination  of  divine 
Knice^each  of  us  before  our  respective  congregations,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Peter 
Ciny,  in  which  h«f  summoned  all  the  inhabitants  to  answer,  if  any  one  had  any 
charge  to  prefer  against  him,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duty, 
am  officer  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  also  as  a  magistrate,  in  whatever  concerned 
lifiproeeedings  before  parliament.  Carey  called  on  any  one  who  complained  of 
l^m^toftDd  himself  at  the  meeting  of  the  States ;  and  there  bring  forward  his 
^^ot^  and  his  prooft,  when  Carey  would  be  present,  and  prepared  to  answer,  as 
•  iBore  amply  set  forth  in  his  public  declaration.  After  having  read  the  same,  wt 
<fiied  it  to  the  doors  of  our  respective  churches,  so  that  every  one  might  know  its 
^amnr  and  contents.    Done  this  Isth  day  of  February,  1649.    (Signed,) 


John  Tapper,  for  the  Town. 
John  Hallouvris,  for  St.  Sampson. 
Peter  Bougourd,  for  the  Vale. 
John  Allez,  for  the  C&tel. 
Stephen  Gavet,  for  St.  Saviour. 


John  Brehaut,  for  St.  Peter. 
Colas  Jehan,  for  Torteval. 
John  Robert,  for  the  Forest. 
Helier  Robert,  for  St.  Martin. 
Thomas  Naftel,  for  St.  Andrew.'* 


The  next  certificate  leads  us  to  conclude  that  some  rumours  had  been 
ciitnl&ted,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Carey's  conduct  in  pecuniary  matters, 
tboQgh  we  do  not  find  among  his  papers  any  allusion  to  a  charge  of  this 
lund;  still  we  can  assign  no  other  motive  for  the  publication  of  the 
ioDowing : 

"lythenndersigned,  James  Bouillon,  of  the  town  of  St.  Peter-Port,  Guernsey, 
!"%  to  all  persons  that,  in  the  mercantile  transactions  which  have  passed  between 
V.Peter  Carer  and  myself,  at  present  a  jurat  of  this  Island,  and  lieutenant  to  the 
b>ffiff,ia  whitin  matters  of  business  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  employ  his 
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seiTiees,  both  when  he  was  sheriff,  and  sheriff  snbstitnte^  I  hare  always  found  him 
an  honest  man,  yirtuous,  upright,  and  diligent,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office,  whenever  I  have  employed  him,  and  in  all  other  matters  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge ;  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  he  has  most  honoarablj 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  respective  offices,  those  of  senechal  of  the  court  of  the 
Vale,  and  those  of  jurat  and  lieutenant-bailiff  in  the  superior  court ;  and  this  is 
all  that  I  know,  or  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  sul]{)ect,  in  reference  to  the  document 
published  by  the  said  Peter  Carey,  in  which  he  challenges  any  one  to  impeach  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private  life."     •  {To  be  contimied.) 
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No.  3. 

Prerogative  of  the  Royal  Court. — "  To  all  who  may  hear  or  see  these  presents, 
John  Blondel,  bailiff,  under  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  of  England,  in  the  island, 
we  greet  thee  well :  '  Make  it  known,  that  we,  the  bailiff,  and  the  jurats  herein- 
after named,  William  Le  Marchant,  Thomas  De  Sausmarez,  Thomas  De  La  Court, 
Nicholas  Fouachin,  Michel  De  Rozel,  William  De  Beau  voir,  Dominique  Perio, 
Oaultier  Le  Prevdt,  and  John  Martin,  jurats  justiciaries  iu  ordinary  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  having  power  and 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  all  causes,  temporal,  royal,  and  civil,  and  also 
causes  in  admiralty,  within  the  said  island.' 

'*  We  certify  and  verify  to  all,  and  to  every  one,  to  whom  this  may  apply,  that 
the  cause  or  process  now  pending  between  Thomas  Prequin,  plaintiff,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Massiot  Massy,  defendant,  on  the  other  part,  is  still  before  us  undecided 
in  our  court  of  justice,  and  that  no  definitive  sentence  has  yet  been  pronounced 
by  us  between  the  said  parties,  in  a  matter  of  fifty  pieces  of  woollen  stufi^,  which 
the  said  Prequin  avers  that  he  holds,  both  in  his  own  name,  and  for  the  account  of 
other  persons,  to  whom  he  declares  himself  agent,  and  which  he  challenges  the 
said  Massiot  Massy  to  disprove  : 

"  Know  all  men,  that  we,  the  above  named  bailiff  and  jurats,  judges  in  ordinary 
88  aforesaid,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  island,  conferred  upon,  and 
granted  to  us,  by  royal  patent  of  our  lord  the  king  and  his  noble  progenitors  from 
ancient  times,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  are  so 
empowered  and  clothed  with  judicial  authority,  that  no  cause  whatever,  once  sub- 
mitted to  our  jurisdiction,  to  be  therein  pleaded  and  abjudicated  upon,  can  be 
removed  by  appeal  or  otherwise,  till  sentence  has  been  finally  and  definitively 
pronounced  by  us,  in  our  Royal  Court  of  justice  in  this  island. 

''  In  witness  of  which  judicial  prerogative,  the  seal  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  said 
island  of  Guernsey,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Massiot  Massy,  has  been  appended 
to  these  presents.  Done  in  the  said  island  in  the  year  of  grace,  1498,  in  the  town 
of  St.  Petei^Port,  on  the  25th  of  April.'* 

lUcutaticn  of  Magittrates.-^**  At  the  court  of  St.  James's,  the  19th  of  Maji 
1709.    Present  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Mi^esty  in  council. 

"  Upon  reading  this  day  at  the  board  a  report  firom  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  of  the  committee  for  the  aflhirs  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  in  the  words  follow- 
ing, to  wit :  Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  her  order  in  council,  of  the  19th 
of  April  last,  to  refer  to  this  committee  the  humble  petition  of  Laurence  Martin 
and  John  Saumarez,  of  Guernsey,  merchants,  relative  to  a  cause  depending  before 
the  Royal  Court  of  that  island*  against  Michel  Falla  and  Daniel  Naftel,  touching 
the  disposal  of  two  prizes  taken  by  the  Marlborough,  privateer,  of  that  island, 
wherein  it  happened  that  so  many  of  the  magistrates  were  recused,  as  to  leave  only 
the  lieutenant-bailiff  and  one  of  the  jurats,  whereby  there  was  not  a  sufiicient 
number  remaining  to  bear  and  determine  the  eaid  cause  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  that  island,  and  therefore,  the  same  was  transmitted  to  this  board  :— 

*'  Their  lordships,  this  day,  taking  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  having 
summoned  the  lieutenant-bailiff  and  four  of  the  jnrats  of  that  island,  who  were  in 
London,  to  consider  of  the  most  proper  expedient  in  such  cases,  that  there  might 
be  no  stop  of  justice  for  the  future,  do  agree  upon  the  whole  matter,  humbly  to 
report  their  opinion  to  Her  Migesty ;  that  not  only  in  this,  but  In  all  other  causes, 
where  the  parties  recuse  the  magistracy,  there  shall  be  at  leaet  three  ^ft  to  deddt 
the  eauee,  and,  therefore,  if  the  recusation  be  likely  to  lessen  the  nnmber  of  three, 
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tbea  the  oMeetiont  of  cousia  gennaiiey  in  such  ea»e$  ontp,  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
nenstcion,  so  that  justice  may  go  on,  and  the  cause  come  to  a  hearing  to  entitle 
tfae  parties  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty,  if  they  think  fit.  But  when  a  full  qaonim 
on  be  had  unrecused,  then  the  fo^ns  and  proceedings  shall  stand  as  before. 

**  Her  H^iesty,  in  her  privy  council,  approving  the  said  report,  was  pleased  to 
order,  as  it  is  hereby  accordingly  ordered,  that  not  only  in  the  cause  before  mention- 
ed, bat  in  all  others  for  the  future,  when  the  parties  recuse  the  magistrates,  there 
shall  be  at  least  three  left  to  judge  the  cause  j  and,  therefore,  if  &e  recusations 
shall  be  likely  to  lessen  this  number  of  three,  then  the  obtjections  of  cousins  ger- 
fflaoe  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  recusation,  so  that  justice  may  go  on,  and 
tbe  caiue  come  to  a  hearing  to  entitle  the  parties  to  appeal  to  Her  M^esty,  if  they 
dunk  fit.  But  when  a  full  quorum  can  be  had  unrecused,  then  the  forms  and  pro- 
oeediogs  shall  stand  as  before. 

"Whereof  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  Her  Msgesty's  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  and 
»ll  olherB  whom  it  may  concern,  are  respectively  to  take  notice  of  this  Her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.    (Signed)  John  Povey." 

Siittet  in  England  not  tcueable  in  Ouemtey. — **  At  the  court  of  St.  James's,  the 
Sib  of  April,  1735.     Present,  the  King*s  most  excellent  Migesty,  &c. 

''this  order  in  council  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Court  to  be  registered  on  the  peti- 
tjaaod  complaint  to  King  and  council  of  Peter  Stephens,  Esq.,  against  Nicholas 
Mree,  jun.,  and  John  Le  Marchant,  collectors  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Pete^Port,  for  having  demanded  and  received  of  the  petitioner  one  hundred  and 
tventy-one  livres  toumois  and  twelve  sols,  for  his  share  of  a  year*s  tax  raised  on 
tbc  iobabitants  of  that  parish  for  the  subsistence  of  their  poor,  which  tax  had  been 
uid  on  the  petitioner,  not  only  in  respect  to  all  his  estates  in  Guernsey,  but  also 
ia  respect  to  all  hia  inheritance  and  personal  estates  which  were  in  London.  On 
tbe  reftual  of  the  aaid  Peter  Stephens  to  pay  the  above  tax,  he  was  proceeded 
tSaiost  in  law,  and  condemned  to  pay  the  same  by  the  Royal  Court,  from  which 
KBtence  he  appealed  to  council. 

"^ Their  lordships  proceeded  this  day  to  take  the  said  petition  and  appeal  into 
their  consideration,  and  heard  all  parties  therein  concerned  by  their  counsel, 
lamed  in  the  law,  and  thereupon  agreed  humbly  to  report,  as  their  opinion,  to 
J9ST  Miyesty,  that  the  appellant  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  the  poor,  in  respect  to 
aay  house,  land,  or  other  real  or  immoveable  estate  lying  in  England,  and  that, 
tberefore,  the  judgment  be  reversed,  and  in  case  the  appellant  has  paid  any  costs 
to  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  said  sentences,  that  the  same  be  restored  to 
bim. 

^Ba  Mi^esty  this  day  took  the  said  report  into  consideration,  and  was  pleased, 
with  the  adTice  of  his  privy  council,  to  approve  thereof,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered 
tbat  the  same  be  duly  and  punctually  observed  and  complied  with.  Whereof  the 
bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
eoQceni,  are  to  take  notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  (Signed)  Temple 
Staoynuui." 

AffiODg  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  kept  in  the  tower  of  London,  in  the 
rolls  of  letters  patent  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
TWd,  M.S.  14,  page  2,  is  contained  an  order  for  collecting  a  duty  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  tbe  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  building  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round 
tbe  town  of  St.  Peter-Port,  for  its  better  defence  and  security.  The  order  is 
fretted  to  John  Maltravers,  His  Mfiyesty's  beloved  and  faithful  governor  of  his 
»l«Dds  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Serk,  and  Aldemey.* 

ReUaim  Rank  of  the  Regulars  and  tJie  Militia. — ^The  following  is  an  extract  of 
3  letter  received  by  Governor  Le  Mesurier,  of  Aldemey,  from  Mr.  Henry  Goulbum, 
«eof  his  Majesty's  under  secretaries  of  state : 

"WamHALL,  8th  October,  1811. — Sir,  with  respect  to  the  relative  rank  of  the 
'c^Blan  and  the  militia  of  the  islands,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Ryder  fully 
Qlers  into  the  objections  which  the  militia  entertain  of  the  existing  arrangements 

*  V*By  of  oar  leaders  may  not  be  aware  of  the  excessive  fees  demanded  by  the  salaried  clerks 
vtfte  poblie  oflkes  for  o^ee  of  national  documents,  for  though  they  really  belong  to  the  people, 
^yciops  teem  to  oonaider  them  as  a  life  estate,  the  revenaes  of  which  are  their  own  private 
J^Wte.  We  mention  tliis  fact,  lest  some  of  oar  subscribers  should  think  us  remiss  in  not  having 
!*wMd  It,  and  oor  apology  is,  that  the  amount  of  our  circulation  would  not  warrant  sach  an  out- 
^  Bene  of  oar  miUioaaires  may  take  the  hint,  and  procure  a  copy  of  the  original  for  ooi 
WflflkiL 
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npon  the  sul^eet,  and  has  therefore  lost  no  time  in  oommunicatfiig  to  the  com* 
maiuler-in-chief  the  statemeote  contained  in  your  letter ;  and  hie  royal  highness 
is  of  opinion  that  alt  future  difficulty  will  he  obviated,  while  no  ineonvenieBoe  can 
arise,  by  considering  the  militia  officers,  whe»  required  to  act  with  the  troops  of 
the  line,  as  the  youngest  of  the  respective  ranks ;  so  that  a  regular  officer  will 
command  all  militia  officers  of  the  tame  rank,  but  that  the  superior  rank  of  the 
militia  will  have  the  command  of  the  inferior  of  the  regular  forces.  As  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  this  arrangement,  the 
necessary  directions  for  that  purpose  will  accordingly  be  lasoed  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.    (Signed)  Heniy  Goulbum." 

.  ■  ■■ill.  • 

Small  Tithe$/or  the  Clergy.— -^^The  13th  of  May,  1565,  before  ITiomas  Wigmore, 
bailiff, — present  John  Blondel,  Nicolas  Le  Mesurier,  William  de  Beau  voir,  Edward 
Lefevre,  Thomas  Le  Merchant,  John  Andros,  and  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  jnrsts, 
appeared  Mr.  Nicolas  Effart  and  Mr.  Thomas  Millet,  ministers  of  the  Word  of 
God,  who  have  remonstrated  that  the  tithe  which  is  due  to  them  on  calves,  co\ts, 
and  lambs,  has  not  been  paid  to  them,  according  to  the  order  of  the  governor  and 
of  the  magistrates,  for  the  last  four  to  five  years,  in  consequence  of  which  a  lar^ 
pert  of  their  revenue  has  been  withheld,  and  they  have  been  scarcely  able  to  live. 
On  which  it  was  ordered  by  the  Court,  as  well  for  the  time  to  come  as  for  the  time 
past,  in  which  the  payments  remained  in  arrear,  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
ministers  of  this  island  one  **  Gros  d*  Argent"  for  the  tithe  of  everj  calf  and  colt, 
and  three  **  Mailles  d' Argent'*  fbr  every  tenth  lamb.  And  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinances  formerly  passed  and  established  by  the  g^ovemor  and  jurats, 
in  compensation  for  the  rights  which  the  ministers  surrendmd,  which  belonged 
to  them  formerly  for  marriages,  baptisms,  burials,  and  sacraments.* 

Seal$  of  the  Royal  Court$  of  Giiemsey  and  Jertey, — King  Edward  the  First 
honoured  both  islands  with  a  public  seal,  on  each  of  which  are  represented  three 
leopards  passant^  the  ancient  arms  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  with  however 
this  difference  between  them.  In  the  Guernsey  arms,  there  is  a  branch  of  laurel, 
serving  as  a  crest  over  the  escutcheon,  from  which  many  antiquarians  have  inferred, 
that  this  laurel  had  been  granted  to  the  Guernseymen  as  an  addition  to  the  old 
coat,  to  commemorate  and  reward  their  services  in  the  recapture  of  Mont  Orgneil 
Castle,  Jersey,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.I>.  1460  ;  but  this  con- 
jecture is  erroneous,  for  we  find  the  laurel  in  the  original  grant  of  Edward  (he 
First,  having  met  with  it  in  ancient  deeds,  authenticated  with  the  seal,  anterior  to 
the  last  date,  in  which  the  branch  of  laurel  is  represented.  Had  the  patent  given 
an  explanation  of  both  seals,  we  should  have  been  able  to  trace  out  the  particu- 
lars ;  but  they  were  sent  engraved  with  the  name  of  each  island  inscribed  round 
each  respectively,  which  the  king,  no  doubt,  thought  sufficient,  unless,  indeed,  the 
distinction  which  is  evidently  in  favour  of  Guernsey,  was  accounted  for  in  the 
grant  itself,  accompanying  the  seal,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  However,  a 
crest  of  itself  denotes  honour,  and  a  laurel  was  seldom  allowed  in  former  times, 
except  as  a  compliment  for  some  distinguished  action,  and  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  laurel  was  given  to  Guernsey,  to  reward  the  courage  of  the  natives  who  recap- 
tured Castle  Comet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  But  this  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture. 
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This  order,  dated  Richmond,  0th  October,  1690,  was  sent  over  bv  the  lords 
of  the  council,  in  relation  to  certain  causes  depending  before  them,  upoa 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Her  Majesty's  island  ot  Guernsey. 

"  1.— Whereas  complaint  is  made  unto  us  that  greater  sums  are  exacted  for  cus* 
tom  of  wares  and  merchandize  upon  strangers  than  are  contained  in  the  book  of 
extent  In  the  article  entitled  <*  La  Petite  Coutume-"  and  Sir  Thomas  LeigbtoOf 
Her  Mijesty's  go'vemur,  verifies  in  hiS  answer,  that  there  is  none,  no  more  custom 
being  taken  by  him  on  stranger's  goods,  than  was  in  Sir  Richard  Weston's  time, 
and  long  before  him,  and  by  all  governors  since,  wherewith  it  also  appears  act  by  , 

«  Qaiars— How,  and  wben*  wers  the  sorpUce  Um  revived )— 1». 
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njftctudf  Uiat  the  inhaUtants  have  at  any  time  been  grieved.  It  is  ordered 
that  the  like  eoaiUmk,  and  noDe  other,  shall  be  from  henceforth  taken  of  the  said 
annger's  goods,  as  was  ordinarily  paid  in  Sir  Richard  Weston's  and  Sir  Leonard 
ChtiDberlayne's  time,  governors  of  that  island. 

"  Aad  for  the  mote  certain  execution  hereof,  such  book  of  the  customs  paid  and 
Reared  in  the  times  of  the  said  Sir  Richard  Weston  and  Sir  lioonard  Chamber* 
lijoe,  as  remaitts  within  the  isle  in  the  hands  of  the  present  receiver,  or  of  such  as 
bare  lieen  in  that  office  heret<^ore,  or  any  other  person,  shall  forthwith,  or  as  con- 
reoieiitly  as  may  be,  be  exhibited  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  who  shall  examine  the 
same,  and  making  an  alMtract  of  the  most  usual  payments  in  the  times  aforesaid, 
ihatt  deliver  one  copy  thereof  to  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  and  send  another  copy 
thereof  to  us,  the  lords  of  Her  M^e8ty*s  privy  council,  to  receive  such  further 
wder  tbeieon  as  shall  be  advised.  The  same  is  ordered  for  payment  of  anchorage, 
Ottt  BO  other  rate  be  taken,  than  was  ordinarily  taken  in  the  times  of  the  afore- 
wdgovemom. 

^2.— Whereas  they  complain  that  they  are  restrained  from  appeals.  It  is 
ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  any  inhabitant  of  that  isle,  and  all  others  finding 
tbeaielves  aggrieved  by  any  judicial  decree,  sentence,  or  judgment,  made  and 
pet  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  that  isle,  to  appeal  from  the  same  to  Her  Mcgesty 
ladthe  lords  <^  her  privy  council,  so  as  the  same  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  su(£ 
dnee,  sentence,  or  judgment,  or  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  of  the  same : 

"Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawfU  to  appeal  in  any  criminal  case,  or  of  cor* 
netini,  or  from  the  execution  of  any  order  taken  in  their  Court  of  Chief  Pleas,  nor 
in  oiea  of  haro,  or  from  any  matter  moveable  under  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
stoiiag: 

"  Pronded  furthermore,  that  no  i^ppeal  be  made  firom  any  decree  that  is  not 
iUil,  Imt  only  from  decrees,  sentences,  and  judgments  definitive. 

**  Provided  also  that  the  party  appellant  shall  effectually  prosecute  and  end  his 
i|ipeal  within  one  year  and  a  day,  if  he  be  not  let  by  any  lawful  impediment,  and 
liall  pat  in  sureties  so  to  prosecute  his  said  appeal,  and  to  pay  the  costs  and 
ctogei  of  his  adversary,  in  case  it  shall  be  found  that  he  had  not  good  cause  to 
ippea!,  as  the  ancient  custom  of  that  isle  seemeth  to  have  been. 

'*!— That  the  party  appeUant  shall  have  under  the  seal  of  the  island,  an  instru- 
aeot  eoDtaining  all  the  acts  and  proceeding's  of  that  cause  whereon  he  shall 
appeal,  Tcady  to  be  shown  here  when  need  shall  be. 

Ajid  ibr  the  better  execution  thereof,  that  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  cause  to  be 
nconled  in  the  acts  of  their  court,  the  plainUff  *s  declaration,  and  all  other  matters 
pleaded  by  any  of  the  parties,  together  with  the  deposition  of  witnesses  examined 
ia  socb  causes  and  instruments,  or  other  proof  exhibited  ',  and  generally  the 
particiUar  proceedings  of  every  court  day.  And  upon  every  appeal  made  from 
tkem,  they  shall  deliver  unto  the  appellants,  under  the  seal  of  the  island,  the  copy 
6f  their  aaid  acts  oonoeming  their  particular  causes,  the  said  appellants  paying  to 
the  greffier  such  fees  as  heretofore  for  the  like  acts  has  been  usual. 

'^i.— Whereas  they  complain  of  want  of  due  administration  of  justice  through 
tite  liberty  the  bailiff  and  jurats  take  unto  themselves  to  direct  their  judgments  by 
pneedeuU  wherein  there  it  no  certainty^  nor  rule  ofjustiee^  (as  by  the  late  com- 
aisnoQeis,  sent  thither  by  authority  firom  Her  Majesty  to  inform  themselves 
of  thetme  state  of  that  isle,  it  has  been  reported  to  us)  forsaking  the  *'  Coutumier  " 
0^  Normandy,  whereunto  they  should  hold  themselves  in  all  points,  not  restrained 
(V  Applied  by  the  book  of  precept,  or  the  book  of  exteot.  It  is  ordered  that  the 
aidbailtff  and  jurats,  in  the  administrelion  of  justice,  shall  keep  and  observe  the 
^  of  precept  and  the  book  of  extent,  so  far  as  they  be  not  repugnant  to  any 
^«^  now  or  heretofore  taken  by  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  her  progenitors,  or  by  the 
M  of  her,  or  their,  privy  council.  And  that  in  all  matters  not  restrained  by  the 
^h  of  precept  and  extent,  or  other  order  aforesaid,  they  shall  follow  the  "  Cou- 
Uer^'  of  Normandy,  and,  according  to  the  customs  thereof,  administer  justice 
vithin  the  aaid  isle. 

"Provided  that,  forasmuch  as  the  mauner  of  process  and  diil^nces  of  courts 
ttd  forms  of  proceedings  therein  of  long  time  used  in  that  island  can  hardly  be 
iBdaced  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  "  Coutumier"  of  Normandy.  It  shall  be 
^tl  for  the  bailiff  and  jurats  to  retain  the  said  differences  of  court  with  the  days 
iniionnof  proceeding  thereon,  as  heretofore  has  been  usual,  unless,  in  any  of 
^  courts  of  chief  pleas,  they  shall,  bj^  assent  of  the  States  of  the  isle,  agree 
*Fn  aoj  order  tending  to  the  abridgment  of  the  length  of  sales. 

'*  Aad  forasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  there  be  divers  customs  differing  from  the 
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"  coutamier"  of  Normandy,  which  concerns  rights  of  succession,  partage/dower, 
retraites,  and  other  like  matters  which  cannot  well  be  altered,  and  yet  are  thought 
to  be  few  in  number,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  join  unto  them  twelve  other  per- 
sons of  the  most  ancient  and  best  experienced  in  the  isle,  to  be  named  by  the 
governor,  and  shall  together  collate  the  said  cu!«toms,  (not  pertaining  to  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  but  to  the  causes  l>efore  expressed,  and  others  of  a  like  natare,) 
which  the  "  Coutumier**  of  Normandy,  corrected  and  amended  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Second,  of  France,  in  matters  touching  the  abridgment  of  leneth  of 
sales ;  and,  such  as  they  shall  find  different  from  the  said  *'  Contumier,*'  they 
shall  put  down  in  writing,  and  send  the  same  to  the  lords  of  Her  Hi^esty^s  privy 
council  before  Easter  next,  to  receive  their  order  thereon.  Provided  that  in  the 
mean  time,  until  further  order  be  taken  touching  such  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  bailiff  and  jurats  to  follow  and  put  into  execution  such  of  the  said  customs, 
as  they  can  show  have  been  used  there  time  out  of  mind,  and  after  order  given  by 
the  lords,  that  they  do  nothing  by  colour  of  custom  other  than  such  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  said  lords. 

«5. — W'hereas  it  appears,  as  well  by  their  complaints,  as  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  late  sent  unto  the  isle,  that  in  the  time  of  Francis  Chamberlain,  diren 
of  the  inhabitants  had  purchased  certain  rents  and  lands  belonging  to  Her  Miuesty 
by  warrant  of  Her  Mojesty's  commissioners,  and  that  having  received  their  con- 
currence in  writing  under  the  hands  of  divers  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  paid  their  money,  the  said  conveyances  were  left  imperfect, 
because  they  were  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  island,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  said  commission.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  commission  shall  be  directed 
to  the  governor  and  bailiff  for  the  sealing  of  the  said  conveyances,  so  as  the  charges 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  them  that  are  to  receive  the  benefits  thereof. 

'<  6. — Whereas  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  find  themselves  grieved  by  a  sentence 
given  against  them  touching  the  matter  of  eampart,  and  have  exhibited  an  humble 
petition  requiring  liberty  to  make  and  prosecute  their  appeal  flrom  the  said  judg- 
ment given  for  compart,  or  to  take  the  remedy  by  order  of  justice  ;  and  itis  found 
reasonable  by  Her  Mf^esty's  legal  advisers  that,  in  this  case,  they  should  be  re- 
lieved. It  is  ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  are 
charged  by  the  said  sentence  with  payment  of  eampart,  that  is  to  say,  as  many  nf 
the  tenants  of  the  fee  of  St.  Michel,  as  hold  any  part  thereof  charged  with  two 
quints  the  vergee,  to  make  a  letter  of  attorney  to  such  as  they  may  chooeeto 
name,  giving  him  or  them  thereby  authority  to  appeal  and  to  prosecute  the  same 
before  such  delegates  as  shall  be  named  here  by  the  lords  of  Her  Majesty *9  priTy 
council,  where  it  is  meant  that  their  said  cause  shall  be  heard  and  determined,  as 
the  place  most  fit  for  the  choice  of  meet  judges,  and  retaining  such  counsellors,  as 
for  both  parties  shall  be  thought  proper  and  necessary.  Lastly,  where  (he  late 
commissioners  made  report  that  the  rolls  for  gathering  Her  Majesty's  rents  were 
defaced  on  purpose,  a  new  book  must  be  made  out,  under  the  seal  of  the  island,  of 
all  the  said  rents,  for  the  direction  of  the  receiver.  It  is  ordered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bailiff  and  jurats  shall  be  forthwith  put  into  execution,  and  that  one  book 
shall  be  made  out  of  the  said  rolls,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  new 
receiver,  and  the  inspection  of  the  governor  for  the  gathering  of  the  said  rents, 
whereof  one  copy  shall  remain  with  the  said  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  another  be  deli- 
vered to  Her  Majesty's  receiver,  under  somenuthentic  form,  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  island.    (Signed)  E.  Lincoln." 

In  reference  to  the  fourth  article  of  this  order  in  council,  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats. 

'<  After  our  right  hearty  commendations,  we  do  return  unto  you  by  the  bearers, 
Andrew  Harris  and  Louis  Devick,  the  book  sent  hither  unto  us  by  you,  containing 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  isle,  ratified  by  us,  with  such  considerations  and 
reservations  to  the  Queen's  M^jesty,  as  have  been  here  thought  expedient.  The 
parties  before  mentioned  have  been  longer  detained  here,  by  reason  that  the  book 
being  long,  and  containing  many  several  points,  has  been  by  us  committed  to  the 
view  and  consideration  of  certain  of  Her  M^jesty^s  counsel  and  others  learned  in 
the  law,  who  have  taken  the  more  time  to  peruse  the  same,  and  to  dfsliver  their 
opinions  thereon. 

And  as  the  said  Harris  and  Devick  have  nevertheless  been  diligent  to  solicit, 
from  time  to  time,  the  dispatch  of  the  same,  you  shall  do  well  to  have  considera- 
tion of  their  time,  and  charges  spent,  and  to  see  them  satisfied  accordingly  with 
favour  and  expedition,  whereof  not  doubting  but  you  will  be  mindful,  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell,  firom  the  court  at  St.  James',  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1583." 
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GUERNSEY  IN  1775  AND   1837. 


Tempora  mateator,  hob  et  matamur  in  illis. 


Thb  fint  part  of  the  following  sketch  is  drawn  from  inquiries  recently  made  for 
tlie  purpose  of  two  or  three  gentlemen^  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
perfeetly  remember  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  former  period,  soon  after  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  began  to  develop  itself,  owing  to  the 
iddition  made  to  the  garrison,  and  the  increased  intercourse  with  strangers,  during 
the  firrt  American  war.  Little,  however,  was  done  to  embellish  the  town,  or  to 
failitate  the  eomunnication  with  the  country,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
pRseot  century. 

la  1775,  the  town  of  St.'  Peter's-Port  extended  northerly  to  the  Long  Store, 
Motherly  to  the  lower  half  of  Hauteville,  and  westerly  from  Fountain  street  to 
Country  Mansell*  including  the  Bordage  and  Mill  street.  Pedvin  street  was  not 
biilt,  and  the  present  Market  place  was  a  garden.  Berlhelot  street  existed  almost 
a  it  now  is,  but  Smith  street  was  complete  only  on  the  eastern  side,  the  western 
mchiog  merely  to  the  pump,  and  from  thence  to  the  upper  part  of  Berthelot  street, 
Md  to  New  Town»  the  land  was  in  fields  and  gardens.  Indeed,  a  gentleman,  yet 
Jhiog,  remembers  shooting  a  woodcock  where  the  gaol  now  stands.  The  houses 
in  Psrk  street.  Mount  Durand,  Mount  Row,  New  Town,  Canichers,  Paris  street, 
U.  ftc,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  erected  since.  The  principal  streets 
were  paved,  but  there  were  neither  public  lamps,  nor  sewers,  nor  flagged  footpaths. 
Ibe  lower  part  of  Fountain  street  was  so  narrow,  and  the  houses  on  each  side 
prqjeeted  so  much  at  every  story,  that  the  inmates  could  almost  shake  hands 
Bcron.  The  parish  church  was  the  only  place  of  worship  in  St.  PeterVPort,  and 
there  was  neither  a  dissenter  nor  a  chapel  in  the  town  or  country. 

From  Lord  De  Saumarex's  house,  at  the  top  of  Smith  street,  to  the  C&tel  church, 
there  were  only  eight  houses  bordering  the  road.  St.  James'  street  and  Candie 
road  were  miserable  lanes  only  wide  enough  for  a  cart,  and  without  footpaths ;  the 
Gfuage  nmd  was  equally  narrow,  but  it  had  a  wide  footpath.  The  house  on  the 
Grange  road,  a  little  above  and .  facing  Doyle  road,  was  built  by  Mr.  William 
Brock,  Ibr  his  summer  residence  only,  his  winier  one  being  in  High  street,  about 
half  a  mile  distant ;  and  when  Blr.  Henry  Brock  built  Belmont,  he  was  told  that 
the  roof  would  be  blown  away  by  the  westerly  gales,  and  that  he  might  as  well 
ereet  his  house  on  Rock  Douvre. 

The  present  site  of  Fort  George  and  its  outskirts  contained  some  of  the  finest 
cora  fields  in  the  island.  Government  house  was  then  situated  at  the  top  of  Smith 
street,  as  at  this  moment,  but  two  or  three  years  previously  it  was  that  now  called 
theb^QDted  bouse  at  the  Tour  de  Beauregard,  between  Horn  street  and  the  Bordage. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  four  companies  of  invalids,  who  were  quartered  at  Castle 
Comet,  as  there  were  no  barracks,  but  many  of  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  live 
in  the  town  and  to  serve  as  porters.  One  entire  and  two  half  regiments  of  foot 
vere  soon  after  added  to  protect  the  island  during  the  American  revolutionary  war. 
Hie  town  militia  was  composed  of  one  infantry  regiment,  of  which  the  grenadiers 
only  were  clothed  in  uniform,  purchased  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  whole  of 
the  privates  were  compelled  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
cmiDtry  militia  was  embodied  into  two  regiments,  the  third  and  the  town  regiment 
of  artillery  having  been  formed  during  the  American  war. 

The  Royal  Court  held  its  sittings  in  a  mean  detached  building  at  the  Plaiderie, 
iM>w  nsed  as  a  store,  and  the  public  records  were  kept  in  the  private  house  of  the 
Oreffier,  while  two  cells  at  Castle  Comet  constituted  the  public  prison,  both  for 
dehtoTB  and  criminals,  but  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  bankrupt,  was  a  rara  avis  in 
those  days.  The  meat  and  vegetable  markets  were  held  on  Saturday  only  in 
High  street,  from  the  church  to  the  comer  of  Berthelot  street,  and  fish  was  sold 
in  the  afternoon,  as  it  was  chiefly  caught  by  the  town  fishermen,  very  little  being 
^Qght  in  from  the  country  parishes.  The  New  Ground  existed  as  a  public  pro- 
menade, havipg  been  purchased  by  the  parish  in  1764,  but,  having  already  described 
the  state  of  Candie  road,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the  avenue  from  the  town  to 
the  New  Ground  was  wretched.  There  was  only  one  master  in  Elizabeth  College, 
which  was  held  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Vice-Principal,  but  lately  much 
ealarged.  A  theatre  was  fitted  up  in  a  store  near  the  hospital,  and  a  small  company 
of  actors  came  over  every  three  or  four  years  to  perform  in  it. 
Tbe  shipping  of  the  island  consisted  of  one  ship,  three  or  four  brigs,  and  a  few 
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■loops  and  cutters.  The  square-rigged  r^sseU  (none  of  which  were  eopper-feitraed 
or  sheathed)  were  usually  employed  in  bringing  tobacco  and  staves  from  Vifgioist 
rum  from  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  brandy  and  wine  from  Cette  and  Salon. 
Wines  were  occasionally  received  to  be  stored  for  account  of  the  English  mer- 
chants, and  re-shipped  when  required.  There  were  no  pipe  carts,  and  pipes  of  wioe 
and  spirits  were  conveyed  singly  on  sledges,  or  slides,  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  four 
horses.  Hogsheads  were  occasionally  slung  to  poles  and  carried  by  porters.  Bills 
on  London  and  Paris  were  seldom  seen,  as  the  trade  was  very  limited,  and  the  in- 
comes of  the  gentry  were  derived  chiefly  from  their  **  RtmUs,-*  The  money  in  eireiH 
lation  was  English  and  French  gold,  but  principally  guineas  and  six  livrefrieces,  snd 
local  bank  notes  did  not  exist.  There  were  three  w  four  small  breweries  and  a  few 
insignificant  manufactories  of  rope,  tobacco,  and  candles,  but  no  iron  foundries, 
distilleries,  &c. ;  and  many  articles,  now  made  here,  were  imported  frttm  Soath- 
ampton  and  Bristol.  Soap  came  chiefly  from  Marseilles.  The  town  parish  wis 
assessed  at  47,360  quarters,  paid  by  399  individuals,  averaging  118  quarters  each. 
The  island  possessed  neither  a  newspaper,  nor  a  printing  press,  nor  a  single  hot 
or  green  house,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  partial  to 
physic,  as  there  were  only  three  medical  practitioners,  and  not  a  drug^t. 

There  was  no  government  packet  or  plost  office,  and  the  communication  with 
the  metropolis  was  carried  on  by  the  small  Southampton  traders,  which  crosMd 
very  irregularly ;  and  during  the  American  war  some  of  the  London  newspapers 
were  sent  to  Brixham  to  be  forwarded  by  the  cutters  from  thence,  as  these  vessels 
could  reach  the  island  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  which  was  directly  advene 
from  the  Needles. 

The  principal  ftimilies  resided  chiefly  in  High  street,  with  a  few  in  Comet  and 
Smith  streets  and  the  PoUet,  and  they  usually  dined  at  one,  took  tea  at  four  or  five, 
and  supped  substantially  on  meat  or  fish  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  These  eariy  honn 
extended,  in  some  measure,  even  to  company,  and  notwiUistanding,  theinhabitanti 
maintained  a  constant  social  intercourse,  as  the  money  which  is  now  spent  in  os- 
tentatious entertainments,  itsw  and  flir  between,  and  in  carriage  hire,  was  then 
devoted  to  more  frequent,  genuine,  and  rational  hospitality.  The  public  assemblies 
were  held  weekly  in  a  large  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pollet,  and  the  ladies  were 
not  the  less  happy,  or  the  less  lovely,  because  they  walked  to  parties  in  hood  and 
pattens. 

Few  or  no  strangers  lived  permanently  in  the  island,  and  very  few,  exoepting 
the  garrison,  visited  it,  unless  they  came  on  commercial  business.  The  language 
of  all  classes  in  their  own  families  was,  with  few  exceptions,  French  or  Guernsey 
French,  chiefly  the  latter,  but  the  upper  classes  could  speak  English,  as  they  were 
generally  educated  in  England. 

The  roads  throughout  the  island  were  only  wide  enough  ibr  a  cart,  but  the 
greater  part  had  a  narrow  high  footpath,  and  if  two  carts  met,  one  had  to  back 
into  a  field,  or  some  chance  opening,  to  allow  the  other  to  pass.  Those  who  resided 
in  the  distant  parishes,  and  remember  the  difficulties  of  the  communication  with 
the  town,  might  now  parody  the  well  known  distich  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland : 

Had  you  seen  these  roads,  ere  a  credit  to  oar  soil, 

Yon  would  hold  up  your  hands,  and  Uesa  General  Doyle. 

In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  so  little  intercourse  with 
each  other  or  with  the  town,  that  their  parishes  could  be  discovered  by  their 
different  accents.  Carriages  were  almost  useless,  as  excursions  were  made  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  the  few  which  existed,  were  gigs,  substantially  constructed 
without  springs.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Irving  intro- 
duced the  first  four-wheel  close  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  seen  in  the  island. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  Guernsey  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  we  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  even  England,  the  pioneer  of  European  civilization,  was  then 
very  fhr  behind  what  she  now  is  in  roads,  buildings,  equipages,  literary  gratifica- 
tions, and  the  other  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  The  steam  engine  has  since 
given  an  impetus  to  every  species  of  improvement,  which  might  otherwise  have 
lain  dormant  for  another  century.  One  of  our  informants  remembers,  when  he 
was  at  school  at  Southampton  in  1776,  that  the  stage  coaches,  of  which  there  were 
only  two,  set  out  from  thence  for  London  at  four  o'clock  a.m.,  and  only  reached 
their  destination  at  nine  o^lock  p.  m.  Even  less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  coaches 
were  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  performing  the  same  distance.  Now,  the  journey 
is  accomplished  in  about  eight  hours. 

But  contrast  Guernsey  in  1837  with  what  she  was  in  1775,  and  how  different  is 
her  aspect,  how  changed  is  the  ^pearaace  both  of  the  town  and  countryi  and  how 
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ahfied  are  the  manners  end  habits  of  the  people.  We  have  now  excellent  roads 
asd  powerful  steam  vessels  running  constantly  to  England,  Jersey^  and  France ; 
ve  have  a  handsome  court  bouse,  a  secure  gaol,  commodious  market  places, 
(a  vegetable  one  excepted,)  lamps  and  flagged  footpaths,  and  improvements  innu- 
merable. It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  omit  that  the  town  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  patriotic  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
John  Savery  Brock  for  its  markets  and  many  other  improvements.  We  have  a 
noble  college,  but  unfortunately  much  beyond  our  wants  and  means.  There 
are  tbree  churches  and  two  chapels  of  ease  in  St.  Peter's-Port,  and  about  five  and 
tventy  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town  and  country,  so  that  sectarians  lack  not. 
We  liave  four  newspapers,  many  printing  presses,  and  several  hundred  graperies 
and  coDiervatories.  We  are  '*  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  six  physicians, 
tventy-two  surgeons,  and  eight  druggists,  and  their  host  of  apprentices.  The 
tovD  has  at  least  doubled  in  extent  and  population,  and  was  last  year  assessed 
ax  ]56,0M)  quarters,  levied  on  826  individuals,  averaging  nearly  190  quarters  each. 
The  bouses  in  High  street  have  been  converted  into  shops,  and  the  upper  classes 
bare  removed  to  the  environs  of  the  old  town  or  to  the  country.  Numberless 
strangers  either  reside  here  permanently,  or  visit  the  island  during  the  summer, 
la  eontemplating  these  changes,  we  cannot,  however,  but  regret  that  a  little  more 
of  the  simplicity  of  character  of  our  ancestors  has  not  been  preserved,  as  although 
the  tone  of  society  may  be  more  refined,  yet  there  is  now  far  less  sociability.  Late 
knn  and  costly  entertainments,  immense  houses  and  expensive  furniture,  are  ill 
adapted  to  our  confined  position  and  equal  laws  of  inheritance.  Our  estaUish- 
Bients  have  increased,  while  in  many  old  families  the  means  of  supporting  them 
bare  diminished,  and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  these  families  will  struggle  in  vain 
to  preserve  their  present  respectable  station.  We  possess  no  permanent  sources 
of  prosperity,  and,  in  consequence,  our  commerce  is  fast  decreasing.  The  large 
fartanes  in  the  funds  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  greatly  divided,  even  if  the  interest 
coDtinoe  to  be  paid.  Unfortunately  also  the  necessity  of  a  larger  income  to  keep 
pace  with  this  growing  expenditure,  has  of  late  years  induced  many  improvident 
iavestments  of  capital  in  Spanish  and  other  equally  worthless  stocks,  offbring  a 
high  interest  with  very  doubtful  security,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands,  in  some  instances  the  accumulated  savings  of  our  more 
tbrifly  forefathers.  It  were  wise,  then,  in  the  upper  classes  to  return  to  the 
more  simple  and  social  style  of  living  of  the  last  generation.  We  have  hitherto 
copied  from  England,  but  these  things  are  better  managed  in  France,  and  a  sotrtfe 
^  £>  Frmt^ai$e  would  become  us  more  than  champagne  suppers.  We  know  how 
<ii1IieoIt  it  is  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  custom — the  chained  captive  is  in  thought 
iDore  free  than  the  slave  of  fashion — but  if  the  higher  orders  in  Guernsey  wish  to 
preserve  their  independence,  and  that  punctuality  of  payment  by  which  they  have 
bitfaerto  been  so  honorably  distinguished,  they  must  entertain  on  frugal  cheer,  and 
(fiicard  the  luxuries  of  proftision.  Hospitality  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  it  can 
00  longer  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  surety  frugality,  or  even 
panimony,  as  some  writers  on  these  islands  have  termed  it,  U  far  more  creditable 
than  the  embarrassments,  mortgages,  and  insolvencies,  so  prevalent  among  the 
pnnd  aristocracy  of  their  own  country.  F.  B.  T. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Luce,  esq., 
a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  nav v,  and  Elizabeth  Matthews  ;  *  born  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1758,  in  St  Heller's,  the  principal  parish  of  the  island 
of  Jersey,  which  place  has  the  honor  of  having  furnished  the  navy  with 
many  brave  and  deserving  men,  the  circumnavigator  Captain  Fhilip 
Carteret ;  Philip  Anvergne,  Prince  of  Bouillon ;  Sir  Fhilip  Carteret  Silves- 
t«r»  baronet,  with  such  names  as  Durell,  Pipon,Dumare8q,Legeyt,  Bertram, 
Bisson,  and  many  more  whose  brilliant  career  we  trust  will  be  brought  to 
light  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages. 
Mr.  Luce^s  fathert  wa«  also  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  greatly  distinguished 

*  Seoood  dMchter  of  Wiman  Matthews  and  Elizabeth  Prior,  of  Bishop  Walthsm,  in  Hampshhc. 
^  I^  the  inscription  on  a  neat  tombstone  in  the  old  church  yard  of  St.  Helier'a,  wa  find  he  died 
°B  tta  nth  December,  1705,  in  the  aizty-thlrd  year  of  hia  age. 
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himself  at  the  attack  of  Belle  Isle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  with  the  land 
forces  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  (with  his  companion 
the  celebAitea  circumnavigator  Captain  James  Cook)  where  the  immortal 
Wolfe  expired,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  13th  September,  1759.  Belonging 
to  the  profession,  he  procured  the  admittance  of  his  son  into  the  Greenwicn 
school,  where  he  received  his  education,  when  that  seminary  was  in  great 
repute,  and  which  ^ave  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  and  Hear- 
Admiral  Payne,  pupils  of  the  same  establishment,  that  knowledge  of  tactics, 
which  in  after  life  Drought  them  into  public  estimation,  by  the  service  ren- 
dered their  country. 

After  his  studies,  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  service,  under  the  care 
of  experienced  seamen,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  his  father's  friends.  Captain  Collas,  and  Clement 
Durelf. 

Honduras  was  then  a  very  favorite  and  lucrative  place  of  trade,  being  a 
new  settlement  for  British  enterprise. 

An  inducement  in  young  Luce  to  continue  these  long. voyages  was,  the 
very  kind  reception  he  was  alwa^^s  sure  of  meeting  at  Belize, — situated  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  of  that  name, — where  resided  several 
merchants  in  scattered  huts,  covered  with  thatch,  with  whom  his  family 
were  deeply  connected;  and  most  particularly  that  of  Major  Joshua 
Gabourel,  of  the  royal  local  artillery,  whose  excellent  and  talented  widow 
is  still  living,  and  enjoying  good  old  age,  in  Jersey. 

It  was  to  this  station  that  Lord  Nelson  was  dispatched  from  Jamaica  in 
the  sloop  Badger,  in  1779,  to  protect  the  bay  men  from  the  depredations 
of  American  privateers. 

Mr.  Luce's  godfather,  the  kind's  solicitor  general  of  the  island  of  Jersey, 
John  Thomas  Durell,  esq.,  on  his  return  to  his  native  isle,  after  a  long 
absence,  strenuously  advised  our  roving  sailor  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  king's 
navy.  He  promptly  followed  the  kind  suggestion  of  his  friend  and  worthy 
godfather,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  serving  in  his  Majesty's  small  squadron 
then  protecting  the  Channel  Islands.  He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  the 
West  Indies,  his  favourite  station,  and  served  in  the  fleet  opposed  to  the 
Count  De  Grasse; — he  also  served  with  the  naval  battalions  in  the  conquest 
of  Martini(jue,  on  the  22d  March,  1793,  and  at  St  Lucia; — he  was  further 
employed  m  several  arduous  situations  in  the  transportation  of  the  Caribs 
from  St  Vincent  to  the  island  of  Ruatan,  but  who  subsequently  deserted 
from  that  delightful  and  advantageous  spot  to  Truxillo,  on  the  Spanish 
main. 

Returning  to  Europe,  Mr.  Luce  joined  the  Crescent  frigate,  of  36  guns 
the  crew  of  which  were  mostly  fellow  islanders  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
who  were  delighted  to  serve  under  that  able  and  beloved  commander,  Cap- 
tain Saumarez. 

After  passing  through  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  service,  and 
having  distinguished  himself  in  the  capacity  of  master^s  mate  on  various 
occasions,  that  demanded  considerable  skill  and  intrepidity,  when  at  Spit- 
head,  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  he  got  permission  from  his  chief  to  visit 
London,  and  was  favored  by  Captain  Saumarez  with  a  strong  recommenda- 
tory letter  to  Paul  Le  Mesurier,*  esq.,  then  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  afterwards  chief  magistrate  of  that  city. 

Proficient  by  education,  Mr.  Luce  soon  passed  the  re^lar  ordeal  o( 
examination  necessary  previously  to  obtaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant,— out 
of  fifteen  aspirants  only  seven  were  found  fmly  qualified  for  promotion ; 
the  others  had  the  mortification  of  being  sent  back.  • 

He  rapidly  and  joyfully  rejoined  his  ship,  and  fortunately  in  good  time 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  action  fought  with  the  Reunion,  which  was 
recaptured  off  Cape  Barfleur,  in  which  conflict  his  distinguished  conduct 
excited  so  particularly  the  notice  and  patronage  of  his  discerning  chief,  that 
he  soon  obtained,  for  his  bravery  on  the  occasion,  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
so  long  aspired. 

*  Mr.  Le  Mcsarier  was  a  natire  of  Guernsey. 
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Sir  James  Saumarez  retained  Lieutenant  Luce  for  many  cogent  reasons. 
Familiar  with  the  French  language,  he  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  service 
io  the  expedition  in  aid  of  the  royalists  at  Quiberon  Bay,  and  was  frequently 
employea  on  shore,  not  without  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hancis 
of  the  revolutionists,  who  never  failed  to  slaughter  their  captives,  without 
trial  or  mercy. 

Oq  the  8th  June,  1791,  the  Crescent,  Druid,  of  32,  and  Eurvdice,  of 
20,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  off  Jersey.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy 
prevented  their  coming  to  close  action,  but  they  occasionally  engaged  the 
Freach  ships  until  they  got  off,  into  Guernsey  roads,  which  was  witnessed 
by  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  loyal  island,  and  so  bold  and 
masterly  a  manoeuvre  was  displayed,  that  the  then  governor  issued  a  gene- 
ral complimentary  order  of  the  day,  conveying  the  public  approbation  of 
the  distinguished  and  consummate  professional  skill  displayed  on  the  occa- 
sioa  by  British  seamanship,  most  flattering  indeed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
crews  attached  to  our  small  squadron. 

Lieutenant  Luce  continued  serving  with  Sir  James  Saumarez  on  board  of 
t^  Orion  as  first  lieutenant  of  that  ship,  which  it  is  well  known  bore  a 
distinguished  and  prominent  station  in  the  battle  of  L*Orient,  being  one  of 
tlie first  in  action;  this  took  place  on  the  23d  June,  1795,  for  which  Lord 
Bridport  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  officers  and  seamen,  for 
their  intrepidity,  courage,  and  skill  during  the  battle. 

The  Orion  continued  cruising  in  different  parts  of  the  channel,  whilst 
attached  to  the  fleet  off  Brest :  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  she  made  several 
captures  of  the  enefny's  privateers,  that  were  sent  into  the  nearest  English 
ports;  meanwhile,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1797,  an  order  was  received 
from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  directing  the  ship  to  proceed,  and  reinforce 
dtesQuadron  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  which  they  joined  only  a  few  days  pre- 
riously  to  thettelebrated  battle  which  took  place  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  Hth  of  the  same  month,  with  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Don  Jose  Coroova. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day,  it  was  known  on  board  that 
the  enemy's  force  counted  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates 
and  other  armed  vessels. — At  noon  the  fleets  were  closelv  and  warmly  at 
work,  when  the  action  became  more  general  two  hours  afterwards ;  it  was 
half-past  three  when  the  Spanish  ship  Salvador  del  Mundo,  of  112  guns, 
got  desperately  engaged  with  the  Orion,  of  74  ^uns,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  strike  her  colours,  followed  by  the  hoisting  of  the  English  Jack, — 
this  was  a  happy  omen  to  the  English  fleet,  particularly  for  those  on  board 
the  Orion, — the  ship's  cutter  was  then  immediately  lowered, — and  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  first  Lieutenant  Luce,  whose  privilege  it  was, 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  as  quickly  took  possession  of  the  prize,  with  the 
formalities  observed  on  such  occasions. 

The  following  morning  the  fleet  anchored  in  Laeos  bay,  when  Lieutenant 
Luce  proceeded  for  England  in  charge  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  which 
he  safely  conducted  to  Spithead.  So  abundant  were  the  preserved  meats 
fooad  on  board  this  Spanish  prize,  that  the  victors  fared  sumptuously  every 
<l»y  during  the  voyage. 

On  the  7th  of  JV&rch  of  the  same  year.  Lieutenant  Luce  was  honoured  with 
a  commission  of  commander,  as  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  merit  in  the 
hattle  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  a  reward  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  after 
the  hard-earned  victory  for  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  officers 
of  the  aquadron,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 

In  the  period  of  his  active  career,  Captain  Luce  had  faithfully  served  his 
(OQntry^s  cause  in  many  hard  fought  actions  and  skirmishes,  and  sustained 
^ous  bodily  injuries ;  fortunately,  however,  for  his  family  and  friends, 
^emost  inconvenient  was  that  whicn  occasioned  his  deafness,  arising  from 
the  concussion  of  a  cannon  shot  in  the  last  engagement,  which  at  the 
"l^entblew  off  his  speaking  trumpet  whilst  giving  orders  on  board  the 
Orion,  the  shock  of  which  he  never  completely  recovered ;  from  his  early 
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ean  he  had  been  accustomed,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
lut  now  incapacitated  and  almost  worn  out,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  finding  some  rest  in  domestic  circles  after  his  fatigues. 

He  married,  in  1800,  Miss  Scarvel,  at  Gosport,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  when  at  Antigua,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
resided  some  time  at  Greenwich,  whilst  building  a  cottage  of  his  own  choice 
at  Walworth,  where  he  always  felt  an  humble  pride  in  entertaining  hit 
former  shipmates  and  companions. 

Hisold  and  respected  captain,  the  late  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumarez,  seldom 
came  to  London  without  visiting  those  brave  veteran  officers  to  whom  his 
lordship  had  been  attached  by  their  devotedness  to  the  service,  at  least  to 
those  who  resided  in  its  vicinity ;  amongst  the  number  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  (the  admirars  oldest  lieutenant)  It  was  always  a  most  pleasing 
visit  to  Captain  Luce,  as  he  frequently  afterwards  expressed  the  joy  such  oc- 
casions afforded  him. 

This  good  and  worthy  man,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  of  three  years* 
duration,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation,  expired, 
without  a  murmur,  on  the  7th  Mav,  1827.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  vaults  of  Trinity  Church,  in  >fewington  Butts,  Surrey,  on  the  14th  of 
same  month ;  followed  by  Colonel  Waldegrave  Fane,  of  the  royal  marines  $ 
Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Stockdale,  R.  N.  (  Messrs.  Guillet,  Walker,  and  other 
intimate  friends ;  several  of  his  tradesmen,  and  a  concourse  of  neighbours, 
evincing  to  the  last,  the  regard  they  bore  him,  from  the  modest,  unassuming, 
and  enoearing  qualities  with  which  his  unblemished  character  was  adorned, 

Leaving  no  issue.  Captain  Luce  appointed  his  nephe%  and  heir  at  law, 
Mr.  Pickstock,  a  merchant  of  Honduras,  the  sole  executor  of  his  will,  be- 
queathing him  the  greatest  portion  of  his  property.  T.  P. 
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Op  the  internal  trade  of  the  island  we  ma^  form  some  notion  from  the  number 
of  carts  which  are  annually  weighed.  It  is  principally  agricultural  produce, 
such  as  apples  and  potatoes,  which  gives  employment  for  the  weigh-bridges. 
Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  island,  two  at  St.  Helier*8,  one  at  St.  Aubin's, 
and  the  other  at  Gorey.     It  is  in  the  autumn  particularly,  when  apples  and 

gotatoes  are  exported,  that  they  are  kept  in  full  activity.  Then,  during  the 
usy  days,  may  be  seen  long  trains  of  loaded  carts,  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
pass  over  the  weigh-bridge ;  sometimes,  to  avoid  dela^  during  the  hours  of 
business,  some  of  the  country  people  will  be,  with  their  loaded  carts,  at  St. 
Heller's  harbour,  long  before  the  town-folk  have  shaken  off  the  chains  of 
Morpheus,  in  order  to  be  among  the  first  to  have  their  carts  weighed,  at  the 
patience-exhausting  spot  The  number  of  carts  weighed  at  the  weigh-bridges 
of  St  Helier*s,  during  the  past  year,  was  17,946,  producing  a  net  revenue  to 
the  island  of  £112  3s.  6d.  for  one  half  of  the  receipts  go  to  the  keeper  of  the 
weigh-bridges ;  the  number  of  carts  weighed  during  the  same  period  at 
Mont  Orgueil  was  2180,  and  at  St  Aubin*s,  2466. 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  Jersey,  and  of  its  advances  in  industry,  are 
to  be  dated  from  tne  conclusion  of  the  last  war.  Then  there  were  no  iron 
foundries  in  the  island,  and  all  cast  iron  articles  were  imported  from  England. 
Now  there  are  four  iron  foundries  in  operation ;  and,  instead  of  having  to 
send  to  Southampton  for  a  g^te,  one  may  be  purchased  here  as  good,  and 
of aprice  equally  low  or  lower. 

The  preparation  of  leather  gives  employment  to  five  tan-  yards.    Of  bricks 
the  export  was : 

In  1889 186200  tale. 

1830 168400    „ 

1881 284160    „ 

1832 170000    „ 

1886.. 180206    „  I 
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The  public  works  in  Jersey  have  given  much  employment  to  industry. 
During  the  WBr  vast  sums  were  expended  by  Government  in  the  erection  of 
Port  Kegent— a  strong  citadel,  but  in  a  situation  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  town  of  St  Heller's  rather  than  to  afford  it  protection.  The  building 
of  harboois,  the  making  of  roads,  the  erecting  of  public  edifices,  have  been 
ftiouice  of  much  expense  to  the  island,  as  the  following  statement  of  the 
fflooies  expended  from  the  year  1787  to  1629  will  exhibit. 
Total  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  pier  of  St  Aubin's, 

including  interest  of  debt £36,514  10    8 

Ditto  for  the  pier  of  St  Helier's 79,706  18  10 

Total  of  the  expenditure  for  the  defence'  of  the  island ....  40,421     7    2 

Ditto  for  making  military  communications  and  roads 35,319  19    1 

Ditto  for  other  purposes  of  public  utility,  including  the 
cost  of  the  new  prison,  the  new  market,  interest  of 
dcbt,&c 84,414  17    6 

£276,376  13    3 
Since  then,  a  line  of  ouays  and  slaughter-houses  has  been  built,  at  an 
opense  to  the  States  of  about  £20,000;  and  a  common  sewer  made  in  the 
bvD  which  has  cost  about  £3000. 

Much  flour  was  formerly  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
BOW  that  is  unnecessary  ;  for,  besides  the  water  and  wind- mills  (none  of 
whidi  can  be  erected,  owin^  to  the  remains  of  the  feudal  law,  without  the 
eipres  permission  of  His  Majestv  in  council)  there  are  seven  which  are 
worked  by  steam  power.  The  effect  which  the  application  of  steam  as  a 
Doving  power  has,  in  some  cases,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  may  be 
iutui^,  though,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  Jersey.  If  I  wished  to  draw  most 
cogent  arguments  for  the  truth  of  this  property  of  steam  power,  I  should 
refer  to  the  cotton  and  other  factories,  or  to  the  mighty  application  of  steam 
engines  in  the  working  of  the  mines  of  England ;  but  1  am  well  content  to 
remirk  its  benefit  in  Jersey.  In  the  years  1834  and  1835,  when  the  rains  of 
besYen  were  much  withheld  from  us,  and  the  rivulets  had  ceased  to  flow, 
the  milUponds  were  dried  up,  and  the  water-mills  were  still.  Had  the 
steam  engine  not  been  known  or  employed,  we  should  have  been  under  the 
Becessity  of  importing  a  great  portion  of  the  flour  required  for  our  consump- 
tion, from  England,  at  an  advanced  price.  But  the  ^rinding-stones  were 
Bot  allowed  to  rest,  for  steam  power  was  employed  instead  of  the  water 
wheel,  and  a  few  shillings  per  sack  of  flour  were  saved  to  the  community. 
This  kind  of  saving  is  of  all  others,  the  most  advantageous,  for  there  is  no 
loss  thereby  incurred  by  any  person  $  and  it  is  in  this  light  we  must  regard 
the  improvements  in  machinery  or  otherwise  whereby  the  productiveness 
ofindustry  is  increased;  with  the  same  expenditure  a  larger  quantity  of 
products  IS  procured ;  and  the  greater  the  difference  of  production  thus 
promoted  and  the  less  the  natural  price,  the  more  is  the  wealth  of  society 
increased.  *'La  baisse  r6ele  des  choses  toume  au  profit  du  consommateur, 
nais  n'alt^re  point  les  revenus  des  producteurs.  EUe  est  fiivorable  k 
I'icheteur  sans  toe  d^favorable  aux  vendeurs."  The  beautiful  division  and 
inbdiTision  into  which  commerce  naturally  branches,  is  greatly  productive 
of  cheapness  of  price.  It  has  always  been  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
to  endeavour  to  produce  the  same  results  by  other  and  artificial  means. 
Cbeapnew  of  com  has  been  justly  thought  desirable ;  and  this  desire  in 
legislators  has  sometimes  ignorantly  led  them  to  the  issuing  of  enactments 
vhich  produced  the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  sought  for.  It  was  once 
helieTcii  that  the  price  ot  com  became  higher  on  account  of  the  farmer 
KUing  to  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant  to  the  retailer ;  and  it  was 
gpposed  that  com  could  always  be  purchased  cheaper  directly  from  the 
nnner,  than  by  the  usual  course  of  commerce.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
oy  Uie  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  cap.  14,  that  whoever  should  buy  any 
^on  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should  be  reputed  an  unlawful 
*>rQS8er,  and  shonld,  for  the  first  faidt,  suffer  two  months  imprisonment. 
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and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  com ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months  imprison- 
ment, and  forfeit  double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  piUonr, 
suffer  imprisonment  during  the  kin{^*s  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  gooas 
and  chattels.  By  thus  uniting  the  occupations  of  farmer  and  corn  merchant 
in  the  same  individual,  the  corn  could  not  yet  be  sold  cheaper  than  before; 
for  that  portion  of  his  capital  whicli  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  keep  in 
his  granaries,  instead  of  employing  it  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land, 
required  an  equal  profit  at  least  as  the  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
satisfied  with ;  and  the  consumer  could  not  purchase  it  so  cheaply  nor  so 
conveniently  as  before,  while  agriculture  was  retarded.  My  limits  do  not 
allow  me  to  extend  any  observations  on  this  subject,  but  I  shall  refer  my 
readers  to  Adam  Smith's  remarks  on  it  in  his.  valuable  work  on  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  allude  to  the  working  of  the  same  principle  in  Jersey  not 
many  years  agone.  Oflen  may  we  perceive  with  Say,  that,  '^en  administration 
com  me  en  morale,  Thabilit^  ne  consiste  pas  k  voulair  ^on  fasse^  mais  k 
faire  en  sorte  qu^on  vtuille.  Les  march^  ne  sont  jamais  garnis  de  denrees 
par  des  gendarmes  et  des  sbires.'*  During  the  year  1828,  the  price  of  com 
rose  considerably,  especially  in  England  :  it  also  rose  in  this  island,  where 
the  price  is  chiefly  regulated  by  that  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  Europe: 
a  few  cargoes  of  foreign  wheat  were  exported  as  such  to  England,  while  the 
duties  on  importation  there  were  low  :  but  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the 
price  of  corn  rises,  the  corn  merchants  had  to  encounter  much  popular 
clamour ;  the  States  partook  of  the  same  prejudice,  and  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  foreign  corn  from  the  island.  That  measure 
caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  merchant,  and  was  unproductive  of  good  to  the 
community.  Free  trade  will  always  prevent  or  alleviate  a  scarcity ;  but  by 
this  act  of  the  States,  importation  was  prevented,  for  the  merchant  would 
not  import  corn  if  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  it;  and  the 
vessels  which  arrived  off  the  island  laden  with  this  article  «of  food,  were 
consequently  by  the  merchants  ordered  to  proceed  to  England.  The  act 
of  the  States  was  therefore  more  calculated  to  produce  a  scarcity  than  to 
remove  one. 

It  was,  besides,  contrary  to  the  strict  principles  of  justice ;  it  caused  the 
holder  of  corn  to  keep  that  portion  of  his  capital  unemployed,  which  in 
the  usual  free  trade,  would  have  supported  industry.  The  islands,  by 
reason  of  their  free  trade,  may  be  regaraed  as  a  dep6t  for  wheat  and  other 
articles ;  but,  by  the  law,  the  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  commerce 
was  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  proprietor  thought  best,  and  in  the  mode 
for  which  perhaps  he  had  been  induced  to  purchase  wheat,  which  the 
previous  state  of  law  allowed  and  encouraged.  The  coasting  vessels  to 
England,  and  labourers  here,  were  more  or  less  injured  bv  the  law,  for  much 
of  that  wheat,  which  was  sent  on  in  the  vessels  which  brought  it  here, 
would  have  been  landed  here,  and,  ks  well  as  other  wheat,  sent  in  various 
quantities  by  the  traders.  Complaints  were  made  to  His  Majesty  in  council, 
who  sent  an  order  to  the  States  requiring  their  answer  to  them,  which  led  to 
the  repeal  by  that  body  of  the  injudicious  law  ;  but  the  corn  merchants  bed 
to  enclure  a  loss  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  by  not  being  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  temporary  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the 
English  markets,  while  the  Jersey  community  reaped  no  benefit  whatever 
from  that  law.  So  true  is  it,  as  Say  rennarks,  that  "  I'ignorance  populaire  a 
presque  toujours  eu  en  horreur  ceux  qui  ont  fait  le  commerce  des  grains,  ct 
les  gouvernemens  ont  trop  souvent  partag6  les  pr6jug6s  et  les  terreurs  popu- 
laires." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  steam  engine  in  its  effect  of  rendering  flour  cheaper 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  $  but  the  advantages  of  the  steam  engine 
are  not  to  be  estimated  merely  from  the  increase  in  the  physical  enjoyments 
of  mankind  which  it  produces:  it  is  effecting,  and  it  will  effect  a  grand 
moral  revolution.  It  is  to  the  present  times  what  the  inventors  of  the  arts 
were  to  the  past,  when  they  were  judged  by  a  grateful  people,  worthy  to 
partake  the  title  and  rank  of  gods,  ana  were  accordingly  deified  and  wor- 
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shipped  under  new  names.  The  moral  influence  which  results  from  the 
apph'catioo  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  is  so  well  expressed  in  Sir  Robert 
PeelU  speech  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  after  his  installation  as  Lord 
Rector,  that  an  extract  cannot  but  be  read  with  satisfaction.  *'  The  steam 
eflgiae  and  the  rail  road  are  not  merely  facilitating  the  transport  of  mer- 
chtadize,  they  are  not  merely  shortening  the  duration  of  journeys,  or  admi- 
nistering  to  the  supply  of  physical  wants ;  they  are  speeding  the  intercourse 
between  mind  ana  mind;  they  are  creating  new  demands  Tor  knowledge; 
the?  are  fertilizing  the  intelle<;tual  as  well  as  the  material  waste ;  they  are 
remoTiog  the  imi^ediments  which  obscurity,  or  remoteness,  or  poverty,  may 
have  heretofore  opposed  to  the  emerging  of  true  merit."  To  the  Channel 
hiands  the  steam  engine  has  been  of  me  most  genial  benefit,  whether  in  a 
material  or  an  intellectual  view.  It  has  brought  us  nearer  to  England ;  it 
has  made  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  high  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion aad  knowledge  there  attained ;  it  has  made  us  more  acquainted  with  the 
great,  the  good,  and  the  wise  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ;  it  has  supplied 
Hi  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  with  the  labours  of  men  of  powerful  intel- 
lect, and  increased  our  sympathies  for  them ;  it  has  enlarged  our  views  and 
coBceptions  of  things  ;  and,  although  it  has  produced  all  this  but  in  part, 
for  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  has  augmented  our  anticipations  for  future 
food,  and  makes  the  old  man,  on  referring  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  dilate 
09  the  greater  facilities  now  offered  to  the  rising  generation  of  improving 
is  knowledge,  and  reaping  the  blessings  which  proceed  from  it. 

There  are  only  thirteen  years  that  the  boons  of  a  steam  boat  have  been 
efljoyed  b^  us.  A  passage  to  England  previously  often  occupied  many 
(kys,  and,  instead  of  crossing  over  to  Guernsey  in  less  than  four  hours  as 
BOW,  I  have  been  eighteen,  and  the  passage  has  sometimes  been  longer. 
Most  of  the  natives  of  the  Channel  Islands  will  recollect  the  sensation  which 
tlie  arrival  of  the  first  steam  boat,  in  1823,  to  our  shores,  created.  The  deck, 
the  engine-room,  were  soon  crowded  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  visitors,  de- 
nrous  to  see  the  wonderful  vessel;  and  before  her  arrival,  a  well-intentioned 
man,  who  had  perceived  her  in  the  oflBing,  rode  to  town  with  all  haste  from 
St  Brelade^s  parish,  to  give  the  woeful  intelligence  that  a  ship  at  sea  was 
oa  fire,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  this  vessel  on  fire  came  round  Noirmont 
Point,  safely  anchored  in  the  roadstead,  and  landed  her  unterrified  passengers. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  industry  of  the  island,  I  should  not  omit  to  notice 
those  sources  of  futiure  industry  which  the  finger  of  science  points  out  I 
could  not,  however,  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  paying  a  tribute  to 
science  and  her  manifold  discoveries,  and  holding  out  one  further  palpable 
tfgument  in  her  favour.  At  Boulay  Ba^,  the  geologist  will  find  some  hills 
roosisting  mostly  of  a  compact  felspar  in  a  decomposed  state,  which  is  the 
same  substance  as  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese,  from  which  porcelain  is  ma- 
na&ctured.  I  believe  the  circumstance  is  not  much  known,  and  I  should 
tkl  much  happiness  could  this  present  article  be  the  means  of  spreading  a 
bovledge  of  it,  and  of  stimulating  an  inquiry  by  capitalists,  whether  a  ma- 
Dn^ctory  of  porcelain  could  not  be  established  here. 

fiat  my  subject  is  more  connected  with,  or  rather  should  be  more  confined 
to,  the  thin^  which  be :  then,  let  us  continue  to  observe  the  industry  which 
tioes  prevail.  The  number  of  carpenters  employed  in  the  building  and  re- 
puriog  of  ships,  and  of  labourers  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels,  is 
»ery  great  After  the  bell  has  tolled — ^the  signal  of  dinner  hour — ^thev  majr 
be  met  with  near  the  harbour  returning  home  for  their  dail]r  bread,  ana  their 
Qumber  cannot  but  be  remarked.  I  cannot  estimate  precisely  what  it  may 
^  as  it  varies  according  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
l^or  required  to  be  done.  The  wages  of  pier  labourers  are  two  shillings 
per  diem,  and  of  carpenters  about  two  shillings  and  ninepence ;  and  while 
on  this  subject,  I  must  make  a  remark  on  the  difference  which  exists  in  the 
vages  paid  in  either  of  the  Channel  Islands.  In  Guernsey  they  are  much 
^jher  than  in  Jersey.  The  wages  of  pier  labourers  in  the  former  may  be 
■tited  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  and  of  ship  carpenters  at  three 
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shillings  and  sixpence  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  winter,  when 
the  wages  were  reduced  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  three  shiUiim^s 
and  threepence,  in  one  of  the  ship  building  yards  in  Guernsey,  there  was  a 
strike  among  some  of  the  workmen,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days.    The 
same  proportional  difference  exists  in  the  wages  of  seamen ;  those  paid  in 
Jersey  being  usually  two  pounds,  while  in  Guernsey  they  are  two  pounds 
five  shillings  per  month.*    The  probable  causes  and  the  effects  of  this  differ- 
ence, are  deserving  of  some  consideration.     I  would  attribute  the  cause  to 
the  greater  constancy  and  certainty  of  employment  in  Jersey  than  in  Guern- 
sey.    The  wages  of  labour  are  at  all  times  much  influenced  by  this.    A  por- 
ter, for  instance,  is  paid  a  larger  sum  for  carrying  a  load,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  employed,  than  the  day  labourer ;  and  it  is  just  that  it  should  be 
so,  forthe  former,  on  the  whole,  may  not  receive  a  larger  aggregate  amount, 
though  in  larger  separate  sums,  than  the  latter.    When  a  man  is  in  constant 
employ,  he  can  work  for  less  than  he  who  is  only  occasionally  employed. 
In  Jersey  there  is  almost,  I  may  say,  continual  employment  for  labourers ; 
and  the  numbers  of  these  being  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  and 
probably  a  little  more,  the  wages  continue  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the 
year.    The  constancy  of  employment  results  from  the  more  permanent  na- 
ture of  our  industry.    In  Guernsey  it  is  not  equally  so.    The  demand  for 
labourers  may  be  viewed  as  only  occasional ;  and,  even  although  for  some 
time,  for  some  months,  the  employment  may  continue,  yet  as  it  is  not  felt  by 
the  labourers  to  be  constant,  it  cannot  strictly  be  called  permanent,  and  of 
course  the  wages  must  be  greater  than  when  the  contrary  obtains.    The  ship 
carpenters  also  become  reduced  in  numbers,  and  when  there  arises  an  extra 
demand  for  them,  the  supply  not  being  equal  to  it,  the  wages  must  necesssr 
rily  keep  high,  and  higher  Uian  with  us.    Here  we  continually  have  vessels 
on  the  stocks  and  others  under  repair,  and  the  number  of  labourers  besides 
fully  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  and  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  be- 
yond it    This  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  difference  of 
wages  between  the  sister  isles.    Other  causes  may  contribute  to  it,  but  the 
one  I  have  adduced  I  believe  to  be  the  principal.    In  some  of  the  branches 
of  trade  in  Guernsey,  the  same  feature  is  apparent     Whenever  the  demand 
is  very  limited,  the  returns  of  capital  are  slow,  and  the  price  of  the  particular 
commodity  is  high.    The  more  frequent  are  the  returns  of  the  circulating 
capital,  the  less  profit  will  result  on  each  operation  or  speculation,  but  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year :  on  the  contrary* 
when  the  returns  are  slow,  the  profit  on  each  revolution  of  capital  must  6e 
greater,  but  the  aggregate  during  the  same  period  will  be  less.     In  the  latter 
case,  the  merchant  cannot  compete  with  him  who  is  in  the  former,  and  will 
not  this  lead  us  to  perceive  the  reason  why  Jersey-made  cordage  is  cheaper 
than  that  which  is  made  in  Guernsey  ;  why  timber  is  cheaper  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  island,  though  both  enjoy  the  blessing  of  freedom  from 
duties  on  importations?    If  the  trade  of  Guernsey  were  based  upon  more 
durable  foundations,  if  its  industry  were  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  if  it 
were  supported  by  lasting  commercial  establishments,  or  flowed  from  a  per- 
petual spring,  the  evils  now  complained  of  would  have  no  existence,    cut 
the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  appears,  with  a  very  short-sighted  policy, 
rather  to  encourage  than  to  checK  the  higher  rate  of  wages  in  that  island, 
and  which  must  ultimately  be  as  prejudicial  to  the  employed,  as  it  is  now  so 
evidently  to  the  employers.    I  allude  to  the  boatmen  oeing  Uiere  permitted 
by  law  to  charge  tenpence  for  each  passenger,  while  the  legal  fiire  in  Jersev 
for  tihe  same  distance  is  only  sixpence,  and,  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  lack 
in  Jersey  of  good  boats  and  competent  boatmen. 

The  consequences  of  the  higher  wages  and  prices  in  Guernsey  are  disad- 
vanta|^eous  to  the  shipowner  there.  His  vessels  cost  him  more  in  the 
building,  the  equipping,  the  repairing,  and  the  navigating ;  he,  besides, 
labours  under  otner  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  a  permament  branch  o( 

•  The  above  Bums  are  stated  in  local  cuirency,  and  as  the  premhim  in  Jersey  on  bills  on  Londoa 
is  8A  per  cent,  and  In  Oaemsey  only  5  per  ecnt,  the  difierenca  Is,  monover,  ti  per  cent,  in  CsTOor 
of  tJie  Gnemsey  mechanic  or  seaman. 
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jndustrYt  as  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  to  Jersey ;  he  cannot  find  so  constant 
an  employ  for  his  vessels  as  the  Jersey  shipowner,  who  has  cargoes  of  cod- 
fish io  bring  home  and  to  convey  to  a  distant  market.  So  aware  are  the 
Gnerasey  merchants  of  all  this,  that  many  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
Tessels,  and  one  of  the  principal  among  them  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had, 
from  the  above  reasons,  entertained  some  thought  of  settling  in  Jersey, — 
which  would  but  tend  to  increase  the  evils  in  Guernsey.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Guernsey  is  rapidly  declining  :  it,  not  many  years  ago,  exceeded  that  of 
Jersey ;  it  is  now  fiir  less  considerable.  I  shall,  in  some  future  number, 
notice  the  shipping  of  Jersey.  I  may  be  excused  for  now  remarking  that 
ofGuemsey  during  the  following  years: 

In  1807 114  vessels..  10450  tons.. 940  men. 

1817 64       „     ..  6885     „   ..390     „ 

1827 75        „     ..   7879     „   ..580     „ 

1833 80        „     ..  9158     „   ..647     „ 

1836 86       „     ..  9486     „   ..668      „ 

Whenever  a  source  of  industry  is  not  certain,  but  depends  only  on  tempo- 
nry  causes,  the  same  advantage  is  not  derived  to  the  wealth  of  the 
QMDmanity,  aa  when  that  source  depends  more  upon  industry  and  the 
Bstaral  state  of  things.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  much  misery  was 
uticipated  from  the  prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  this 
idand,  and  peace  was  not  desired.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  by  the 
cbao^e  which  it  occasioned  in  the  direction  of  trade  and  supoly,  occasioned 
a  few  bankrup|tcie9;  but  the  island  has  since  then  increasea  m  wealth,  in 
indortry,  and  in  prosperity,  because  the  trade  has  been  more  laid  on  sure, 
than  on  temporary,  foundations.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  must 
Rgard  the  number  of  English  residents  in  the  island,  who  assuredly  do 
much  good  while  they  remain ;  but  the  prosperity  to  the  island  from  this 
nose  is  not  of  so  permanent  a  nature,  for  instance,  as  the  Newfoundluid 
tnde.  The  Englisn  may  leave  us, — ^the  greater  number  would  on  the  proba- 
bility  of  a  war  with  France ;  then  what  evil  would  accrue  to  the  many  of  the 
^p-keepers,  to  the  owners  of  houses,  and  to  those  persons  who  derived 
from  their  residence  an  honest  livelihood  ?  Whereas,  when  the  commerce 
or  industry  of  a  country  or  town  depends  upon  more  durable  resources, 
vhen  it  is  capital,  and  not  revenue,  which  supoorts  it,  and*  as  the  spring  of  a 
^ittch,  sets  all  the  wheels  a  going,  more  assured  benefits  arise,  and  prosperity 
bmore  likely  to  continue. 

It  is  a  very  wrong  notion  that  all  the  money  which  is  spent  by  strangers,  is 
so  much  gam  to  the  community.  It  would  assuredly  be  so,  if  they  received 
Qothiog  in  return.  Supposing  that  the  English  residents  annually  spent  in 
Jersey  to  the  amount  of  £300,000.  Can  it  be  presumed  that  the  island  is  a 
guner  of  that  sum  ?  I  know  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  but  I  know  also 
^  it  is  a  fiilse  one,  for  whatever  they  spend  they  obtain  something  in 
eichange,  and  on  that  something  the  profits  may  be  small.  If  a  body  of 
oerchants  employ  in  the  island  a  circulating  capital  of  £300,000,  admitting 
tlao  that  the  returns  of  that  capital  are  but  once  in  the  year,  the  same 
^oragement  at  least  will  be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  island ;  and  it 
*ill  be  of  a  more  durable  and  reproducting  nature,  for,  although  equally 
ttmsamed  as  the  same  sum  spent  by  revenue,  it  revives  and  returns  with 
fooe  profit  to  the  employers.  What  is  spent  by  revenue  never  returns,  it 
19  so  much  wealth  actually  destroyed :  what  is  spent  by  capital  is  consumed; 
^  like  the  phoenix,  it  reappears  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  from  the 
whes  of  its  predecessor.  The  same  amount  of  profit  may,  in  either  case,  be 
distributed  among  the  community,  but  in  the  one  case  it  revives  to  be  again 
distributed, — in  Sie  other,  it  never  does.  We  may  view  this  principle  ilius- 
J^ed  in  the  case  of  two  larve  towns,  the  one  supported  by  fashion,  as 
Cheltenham  or  Bath,  the  other  by  capital,  as  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  The 
lonner  only  derives,  as  it  were,  a  precarious  subsistance,  the  latter  a  perma* 
1^  one ;  the  prosperity  of  the  former  is  based,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
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human  caprice,  that  of  the  latter  is  independent  of  caprice.  Now  we  shall 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  the  same  sum  is  annually  spent  in  either 
town,  in  the  former  by  revenue,  in  the  latter  by  capital;  the  advantages 
which  the  latter  will  enjoy,  will  be  continual  and  permanent,  those  of  the 
former  only  temporary,  though  perhaps  nearly  equal  while  they  do  last 
The  court  and  fashionable  nobility  may  chance  to  patronize  some  other  new 
favourite  place  of  resort,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  discarded  town  declines!; 
but  a  town,  whose  industry  is  supported  by  capital,  is  entirely  independent 
for  wealth  and  success  on  the  favours  and  smiles  of  a  court,  and  it  seeks  not 
its  presence,  as  that  might  occasion  expensive  habits,  which  usually  are  not 
compatible  with  an  industrious  people.  The  influence  of  capital  and 
revenue  in  forming  or  directing  the  habits  of  a  people  is  very  extensive ; 
the  former  occasioned  the  eober  industrious  habits  of  the  Dutch ;  frugalitas, 
virtus  privata,  rum  reaia ;  the  latter,  the  gaiety,  politeness,  and  pageantry  of 
the  French  court,  which  imprinted  those  characteristics  on  the  French  peo- 
ple. But  while  I  discriminate  between  the  superior  advantages  of  capital 
over  revenue,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that  the  latter  is  unimpor- 
tant. No;  it  is  valuable,  and  to  the  Channel  Islands,  the  residence  of 
English  families  is  a  rich  source  of  wealth.  That  I  willingly  admit,  although 
these  advantages  are  not  unalloyed:  for  the  burdens  of  the  poor's  rate  of  the 
town  are  increasing  and  are  likely  still  more  to  increase,  irom  the  families 
of  the  poorer  English  and  Irish  born  here,  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
parish. 

It  is  amusinff  to  consider  how  variously  the  same  circumstances  are  view- 
ed  by  people  living  at  different  periods.  While  now  so  much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  value  of  English  residents  to  the  Channel  Islands,  we  find  that  the 
court  of  Guernsey,  in  1581,  guided  doubtless  by  other  motives  of  insular 
self-love,  enacted  that  "  les  porteurs  serviront  les  habitans  de  Ptle  avant  que 
les  6trangers,"  a  law  which  I  need  not  say  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the 
present  time.  An  acquaintance  with  other  countries  and  other  men  tends 
to  remove  so  unchristian  a  prejudice,  and  to  produce  a  politeness  of  feeling. 
The  French  are  not  to  be  hated  because  they  wear  wooden  shoes,  the  English 
because  they  love  roast  beef,  nor  even  the  Greenlander  because  he  esteems 
train-oil  a  luxury ;  yet  they  all  have  hated  each  other  on  these  very  grounds. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  consider  the  English  and  other  residents  in  the 
Channel  Islands  merely  as  they  contribute  to  their  wealth ;  that  would  be 
but  a  narrow  view,  which  however  is  that  alone,  which  some  political  eco- 
nomists, not  entirely  guided  by  an  elevated  and  elevating  philosophy,  would 
embrace.  Material  wealth  and  comforts  are  those  sought  for  by  die  political 
economist,  while  intellectual  advancement,  except  so  far  as  it  conduces  to 
the  production  of  wealth,  is  not  always  nor  essentially  regarded  by  him. 
But  the  mind — that  noblest  part  of  man — requires  cultivation;  there  are 
powers  to  be  exercised,  powers  not  eiven  to  us  by  an  All-Wise  BEeing  tolie 
idle  and  neglected  as  the  barren  wilderness.  We  must  remember  the  influ- 
ence which  the  residence  among  us  of  intelligent  English  families  and  stran- 
gers must  naturally  have  in  stimulating  inquiries,  in  fostering  learning  and 
the  love  of  it,  in  removing  hurtful  prejudices,  and  in  raising  Uie  intellectual 
character  of  the  people.  It  has  made  us  more  English ;  it  has  wedded  us  io 
English  sympathies  and  English  recollections ;  for,  although  distinct,  strictly 
so  to  speak,  English  history  is  considered  as  ours.  We  are  it  is  true  inde- 
pendent, though  dependent ;  forming  isolated  spots,  which,  because  isolated, 
have  retarded  our  progress;  but  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  immensely  altered  our  condition,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  increase  in  their  wealth  and 
prosperity,  for  the  amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  L.  Q. 

(To  fie  eontinued,) 
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Thovoh  it  H  impassible  to  determine,  with  undoubted  certainty,  the  precise  date 
It  which  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Guernsey  originated,  it  is  nevertheless  clear,  that 
it  can  l)e  traced  to  the  year  912,  when  RoUo,  the  Conqueror  of  Normandy,  became 
pcwened  of  the  islands;  for  the  Clameurde  Haroy  still  existing,  was  founded  by  that 
priace.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  laws  were  administered  by 
I  bailiff  and  two  chevaliers  or  knights,  and  sometimes  the  bailiff  alone  judged 
eaases  and  pronounced  sentence.  The  most  difficult  and  intricate  cases  were 
referred  to  the  grand  assizes,  held  once  every  year,  at  which  time  two  itinerant 
justices  were  ordered  over  here,  who,  with  the  bailiff  and  chevaliers,  in  the  pre- 
leooe  of  the  duke's  ministers,  fVeeholders,  and  others,*  elected  by  the  public,  termi- 
Dited  finally  all  disputes,  there  being  then  houses  in  the  islands  specially 
ajppointed  for  those  chevaliers,  and  made  hereditary  to  their  office. 

Hie  duke's  ministers  were  probably  those  who,  by  their  tenures,  had  the  honour 
to  be  memben  of  his  household,  in  case  at  any  time  he  should  visit  the  island,  such 
asthe  lords  of  the  manors  of  the  fiefs  d'Anneville,  St.  Michel,  Saumarpz,  &c. 

Hie  free  tenants  were  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  grand  assizes,  most  probably 
oerely  to  do  homage,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  in  our  modem  courts  of 
Chief  Pleas.  Those  elected  by  the  public  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  our 
constables,  representing  the  whole  of  our  respective  parishes. 

After  the  loss  of  Normandy,  from  whence  the  chevaliers  and  itinerant  judges 
vm  sent  to  keep  the  assizes  here,  King  John  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
Dore  fixed  local  jurisdiction,  by  adjoining  to  the  bailiff  twelve  magistrates  residing 
io  the  island,  by  the  name  of  coronatores,  or  jurats,  to  act  as  guardians  of  the 
pibtie  peace,  and  conservators  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

The  king  reposed  so  much  confidence  in  the  inhabitants,  that  he  granted  them 
tbe  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  judges,  and  fVom  amongst  themselves.  li  de- 
^  eHgi  de  indigenU  insularum  per  miniatros  domini  regis,  et  opHmatos  patria:, 
tbat  IB  to  say,  they  must  be  chosen  Arom  amongst  the  natives  of  the  island,  by  the 
^t  ministers,  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Then  follows :  Postmortem  unius 
«onm  alter  fide  dignus,  vel  alio  cam  legitimo,  debet  subtitui  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any 
oe  of  them  should  die,  or  vacate  his  seat  on  lawful  grounds,  another  person  worthy 
of  trast  is  to  be  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Pricepte  d  ^Assize  amplifies  this,  and 
■ys,  the  most  noble,  discreet,  prudent,  loyal,  and  rich  of  the  island. 

BTotwitbstanding  that  King  John  admitted  judges  itinerant  to  come  over  once 
la  three  years,  to  keep  the  assizes,  it  was  not  with  any  intention  of  restraining  the 
Koyal  Court's  right  of  jurisdiction,  since  he  empowered  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  to 
judge  of  all  cases,  either  with  or  without  them,  except  in  very  difficult  cases,  such 
H  treuon,  or  personal  violence  offered  to  any  of  the  king^s  officers,  while  duly  ex- 
ttotisg  the  functions  of  their  office.  The  expression  runs  thus  :  In  casibus  nimis 
■j'w*;  ft  H  quit  legitime  ronvictus  ftUrit  de  infidelitate  versus  dominum  regem  ; 
m  li  qms  imposuerit  manus  violentas  in  ministros  domini  regis  modo  debito  qffl- 
««w  exeroendo- 

By  these  words  ^^Et  H  quis  legitime  eonvictus  fiUHt,''  it  is  evident  that,  though 
the  punishment  of  such  offenders  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  yet  the  royal  court  is 
tttborized  to  examine  into  the  offence  itself,  and  to  see  that  there  is  a  good  found- 
^  or  sufficiency  of  cause  of  action;  and  the  words  nimis  arduis,  imply  that 
"«e  judges  of  assize  were  ordered  over  only  to  assist  our  jurats  in  the  determin- 
tt|OQ  of  the  most  intricate  causes,  and  by  way  of  instructing  them  in  the  nice  and 
^Rctte  points  of  the  law,  which  we  may  naturally  suppose  were  in  those  early 
'"'w  rtry  Httle  known  in  these  islands. 

IJieie  constitutions  having  been  fVom  time  to  time  confirmed  and  revived  by  our 
JJjwned  heads,  we  have  a  copy  of  them  remaining  on  record,  but  it  is  not  dated, 
™Kh  it  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  soon  after  the  French  court 
'*n  expelled  King  John,  and  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  all  his  rights  and 
P'ojogatlves  to  the  kingdom  of  Normandy.  But  the  king,  in  consideration  of  the 
Mduy  of  the  islanders,  which  they  proved,  among  other  acts,  by  driving  away  all 
J"|™wted  priests,  chevaliers,  and  other  discontented  Normans,  is  supposed  at  this 
v^n  to  have  made  this  concession  in  their  favour,  in  order  that  they  might  remain 

w  k*  ^^  ■«ci«nt  customs  and  liberties,  independently  of  the  laws  of  England, 
mkl  u  ••^•"^  copies  of  an  act  of  Chief  Pleas  concerning  the  reparation,  or 
nitter  the  erection,  of  abridge,  now  called  Le  Grand  Pont,  for  the  convenience 
^inhabitants  of  the  Vale  parish  to  go  to  market,  which  was  then  kept  at  the 
J^  de  JW,  or  Jloy,  otherwise  called  Les  Landes  du  MarefU,  which  act  was 
•■^^ihy  Wcolas  de  Beanvoir,  bailiff,  Jean  Lc  Gros,  James  Le  Merchant,  Pierre 
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Be  La  Lande,  Robert  De  La  Salle,  Colin  Heary,  Rauf  Meril,  Gautier  Blondel,  and 
Gullet  Lefebvre,  jurats,  dated  the  4th  October,  1204. 

The  office  of  Bailiff  being  of  very  ancient  establishment,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  qualifications  required  in  his  person  are  not  specified  in  these  constitutions, 
and  as  being  of  royal  nomination  :  yet,  in  accordance  with  the  PrieepU  d*A$nzet 
he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  note,  and  resident  in  the  island,  he  being  answerable  to 
the  Jurats  for  wrong  or  illegal  decisions  in  matters  affecting  the  crown. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  <<  bailiff"  may  be  traced  to  a  Saxon  origin.  It 
signifies  **  baiUer,  confler  d.  la  protection,**  to  entrust  to  the  power  of  some  officer, 
who  is  invested  with  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands.  We  still  have 
the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster ;  and  the  chief  civic  magistrate  of  London  was  for- 
merly called  the  bailiff.  Richard  the  First  changed  the  official  title  into  the  modem 
name  of  Mayor,  in  1180.  If  the  bailiff  of  Guernsey  committed  a  breach  of  trust, 
he  forfeited  all  his  moveable  and  real  property.  He  was  required  to  be  pofl6e96ed 
of  landed  estates,  to  be  able  to  answer  to  the  king's  justiciaries  for  any  illegal  act,  in 
the  shape  of  penalties,  such  landed  estates  being  in  the  nature  of  a  security  for  his 
good  conduct,  ^s  first  civil  magistrate  in  the  island,  the  bailiff  is  entitled  to  rank 
next  to  the  governor,  and  even  at  Court  his  seat  is  elevated  above  all  the  rest, 
which  shows  his  independency  of  the  governor  himself,  in  the  ftinctions  of  his  office. 

In  order  to  render  more  authentic  the  many  transactions  passed  before  this 
jurisdiction,  Edward  the  First  honoured  Guernsey  and  Jersey  each  with  a  public 
seal,  representing  in  both  three  leopards  passant,  (the  arms  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Normandy,)  with  the  difference  however  of  a  branch  of  laurel  erected  as  a  crest 
over  the  scutcheon  in  Guernsey,  but  not  in  the  other,  from  which  circumstance 
many  persons  have  imagined  that  this  laurel  had  been  gfranted  to  the  Guemseymen 
on  their  retaking  Mont  Orgueil  Castle  in  Jersey,  during  the  later  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  Fourth,  1460 :  but  this  is  an  error,  as  is  evident  from  the  inspection  of 
many  ancient  deeds,  authenticated  by  this  seal  anterior  to  this  last  date,  wherein 
the  branch  of  laurel  is  depicted,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  ascribed  to  Edward 
the  First.  Had  the  patent  given  an  explanation  of  both  seals,  we  might  be  better 
able  to  examine  the  true  cause  of  this  disMnction,  but  they  were  sent  ready  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  the  island  inscribed  round  each  respective  seal,  and  the 
original  grant  in  favour  of  Guernsey  is  missing,  which  probably  explained  what  is 
now  conjecture. 

However,  a  crest  of  itself  denotes  honour,  and  a  laurel  is  seldom  if  ever  allowed, 
except  to  conunemoraf  e  some  signal  action.  It  has  been  surmised  that  Goerosey 
received  this  mark  of  distinction  in  remembrance  of  the  recapture  of  Castle  Cornet 
by  the  inhabitants,  after  it  had  ikllen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  throogh  the 
neglect  of  the  Captain,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  were  au- 
thorized to  keep  a  check  over  the  Governor  for  the  future,  and  inspect  thefortreiset 
of  the  island,  to  see  that  they  were  at  all  times  provided  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition ;  which  right  the  Court  enjoyed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  who 
placed  all  our  castles  and  forts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

The  principal  officers  attached  to  our  jurisdiction  are  the  K%ng*$  Proeureur  and 
CantrdlCf  both  of  royal  nomination,  whose  duties  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
tho<ie  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor^General  in  England.  They  plead  all  causes 
which  involve  the  rights  of  the  crown,  on  which  account  they  are  styled  the  king's 
officers.  It  is  their  special  duty  to  maintain  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  in  the 
island,  and  to  be  watchful  that  the  ancient  customs  and  privileges  of  the  island  be 
not  infringed.  They  also  submit  to  the  Court  all  such  ordinances  or  legal  measures, 
as  they  deem  expedient  for  the  peaceable  government  of  the  bailiwick  geaerallr. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  these  offices,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  so  ancient  establishment  as  the  Royal  Court,  as  the  following  circumstance 
proves.  We  have  seen  an  abstract  from  the  tally  office  of  a  Court  of  Chief  Pleas, 
lield  in  Guernsey,  on  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  First,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  names  of  all  the  members  who  attended  it :  the  Governor,  the  Grand 
Bailly,  the  Magistrates,  the  Sheriff,  the  King's  Sergeant,  the  Bordiers,  the  Free 
Tenants,  and  a  great  number  of  others  styled  Jurats,  from,  we  suppose,  their  being 
sworn  to  the  office  on  this  occasion,  and  representing  their  respective  constituent^ 
as  the  Douzainiers  do  now,  or  perhaps  as  Jurats  Electors,  instead  of  oar  modem 
Constables.  However  this  may  be,  no  mention  is  made  either  of  the  Procoreur  or 
the  Contr61e,  though  this  is  the  most  solemn  Court  we  have,  and  where  their  pre- 
sence is  now  most  especially  required. 

The  Sheriff' iB  elected,  as  Sherifih  formerly  were  in  England,  by  the  public  voice 
in  the  States,  and  was  formeriy  atthehead  of  the  executive.  He  held  views,  as  coro- 
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oer;  lie  empuinrtled  Juries  on  Inqueets ;  and  had  the  direction  of  the  whole  police. 
At  pieKDt,  the  office  is  woefblly  shorn  of  its  honors.  The  Sheriff's  principal  husi- 
iie§B  is,  to  see  criminal  sentences  executed,  and  make  arrests  in  civil  cases.  He 
his,  boweyer,  retained  the  right  to  inspect  the  weights  and  measores ;  and  gives 
onlers  reipeeting  the  clearing  of  water  counes.  He  may  nominate  two  deputies^ 
and  list  a  bashel  of  com,  salt,  lime,  and  eoals,  on  every  twenty  tons  imported. 
la  the  Court  of  Plaids  d*HMtaget  he  is,  alter  the  first  deftialt,  to  represent  the 
debtor,  and  was  originally  expected  to  defend  his  rights,  and  gee  that  his  interest 
vas  not  saeriflced. 

The  Orqjgierf  or  Registrar  and  Keeper  of  the  Records,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  : 
he  sets  as  Clerk  of  the  Court,  lieing  obliged  to  attend  at  all  trials  to  minute  down 
their  sentences,  which  he  afterwards  enters  in  the  records.  He  is  authorised  by  his 
oommiaBion  to  have  two  deputies, — has  £40  per  annum  from  the  Crown,  independent- 
I7  of  all  Ibes, — and  may  insist  on  copying  the  summons  for  convening  the  States. 

The  Seffetmt  unites  two  offices  essentially  separate, — that  of  Deputy  Sheriff 
isd  that  of  Beadle.  In  the  first  capacity  he  executes  writs  in  the  Sheriff*s  absence, 
ad  is  sworn  to  defend  persons  who  have  left  the  island  without  naming  some  one 
to  iiipiciont  them,  a  duty  which  originally  appertained  to  the  Sheriff.  In  the 
iteoee  of  the  king's  officers,  he  has  been  known  to  give  his  conclusions  in  ques^ 
tiuw  of  a  public  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  he  attends  on  the  Court  when 
juSmBf  engaged,  and  serves  all  judicial  notices  both  to  the  principal  parties  and  to 


Baring  now  given  a  Inief  account  of  the  different  officers  attached  to  our  civil 
joiafietion,  wa  shall  return  to  the  Judges  of  Assize  before  mentioned. 

TboQgfa  tiiese  men  were  originiUly  appointed  only  to  act  as  assistants  to  explain 
(he  lavs  to  our  magistrates,  which  were  very  deficient  at  that  time,  they  used  all 
fheir  means  to  subvert  and  destroy  our  constitution,  by  encroaching  on  the  Court's 
lithority  and  privileges  both  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

These  usurpations  and  illegal  proceedings  prompting  the  islanders  to  make  com- 
phinti  against  them,  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  sent 
oicr  RolMrtde  Scarborough  and  John  de  Tamworth,  with  other  men  learned  in  the 
^,  empowoed  hy  a  special  commission  to  judge  and  determine  **  all  quarrels  and 
Bjnries,"  complaUied  of  by  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever. 
Another  commission  was  also  granted  to  Robert  de  Hoo  fur  assisting  them  in 
the  fiinetions  of  their  office,  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  which  most 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  King's  Procureur.  In  an  abstract 
from  the  rolls  of  the  king's  briefh,  concerning  the  proceedings  in  a  Court  of 
Chief  Pleas,  held  at  Jersey  in  the  presence  of  these  royal  commissioners,  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  fjeast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
Wn^  sammoned  to  give  reasons  for  claiming  the  right  of  having  twelve  judges  of 
their  own  dection,  we  find  a  full  narration  of  our  insular  constitutions,  as  esta* 
^hed  by  King  John,  which  those  judicious  legislators  confirmed  and  ratified 
ritfa  some  amj^Mcations.  Doubtless,  the  same  defence  was  made  in  Guernsey, 
vhere  the  inhabitants  were  equally  distressed,  and  who  also  obtained  relief  by  the 
good  regulations  drawn  up  by  those  royal  commissioners,  called  "  Le  Pricept€ 
i'AmigM^  wUch  has  ever  shice  been  a  standing  and  settled  law  in  the  island. 
The  most  perfect  Extent  we  have  of  the  king's  revenue  in  those  times,  was  also 
<hawa  «p  by  them,  wherein  they  a4|nsted  some  articles  which  had  occasioned 
asay  ifispntes  between  Otho  de  Grandison,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  island,  and 
the  inhabitants. 

King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  desiring  to  have  a  certified 
report  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  these  conmiissioners,  and  of 
their  pioeeedings,  sent  a  letter  to  his  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain  to  examine  the 
n>ilBfai  the  Treasury  office,  drawn  up  by  the  said  Robert  de  Scarborough,  Ice.,  in 
the  last  voyage  they  made  to  these  islands,  with  orders  to  inform  him  of  the  paz^ 
tieaiais,  and  engross  the  same  in  Chancery  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is 
n>inriiiiig  that  though  this  PHeepte  d'A$gize  was  entered  on  the  records  of  dif* 
ioat  omees  in  Engifamd,  we  have  no  authentic  copy  firom  the  original,  but  only 
^hMnets  dmwn  up  by  authority  on  the  oath  of  the  most  creditable  persons  in  the 
vbad,  though  since  confirmed  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  from  reign  to  reign. 
J^rom  that  time  the  island  has  been  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  judges  of  aa- 
^  On  very  special  cases  royal  commissioners  have  been  sent  over  to  redress 
w  gfievanees,  mostly  oecasiened  by  some  of  our  Governors  and  officers  of  the 
^'^Ti  who,  in  spite  of  the  good  regulations  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  from  time 
^  time  endeavoured  to  estdlish  martial  law  in  the  island;  but  all  these  efforts 
^e  been  frustrated,  though  the  inhabitants  have  been  put  to  great  trouble  and 
npeue  m  defeoding  their  rights. 
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The  greatest  controversy  in  Guernsey  happened  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Lpigbton^ 
who,  by  his  arbitrary  government,  spread  such  dissensions  among  the  inhabitanto, 
that  justice  could  hardly  be  administered  ;  whereon  king  James  the  Firrt,  on  their 
complaints,  authorized  Sir  Robert  Gardner  and  James  Hussey,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
to  settle  all  controversies  between  them,  and  remove  for  the  future  all  defects  and 
ambiguities  that  might  be  in  our  laws  and  customs.  These  learned  men  made 
some  regulations  on  the  divers  complaints  laid  before  them,  called  to  this  daj 
Lea  lUglemena  de$  Commisaairea,  which  serve  badly  as  a  rule  and  guide  to  oar 
jurisdiction. 

Tlie  States  are  composed  of  the  Bailiff,  Jurats,  and  the  King's  Procurer,  the 
Rectors  of  the  parishes,  (who  in  strictness  of  law  are  required  to  be  natives,)  aud 
the  Constables,  who  first  consult  their  Douzaine  or  Corporations,  as  representing 
the  public  in  their  respective  parishes,  whose  minority  of  opinions  they  deliver  ia 
this  assembly  at  the  Court  House.  This  is  called  the  States  of  I>eliberation.  But 
on  the  election  of  a  Magistrate  or  Sheriff,  then  all  the  Constables  and  Domainien 
are  personally  present  to  give  their  votes.  This  last  assembly  is  called  the  States 
of  Election. 

A  convention  of  the  States  is  only  required  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  in 
which  generally  all  the  inhabitants  are  concerned,  either  for  raising  taxes  for  the 
defence  or  improvement  of  the  island,  or  to  maintain  our  privileges,  when  menaced. 
The  States  cannot  regularly  be  summoned  to  meet  without  first  apprizing  the 
Governor,  in  case  he  may  have  any  measure  to  propose  in  behalf  of  his  Higesty. 

They  are  convened  by  a  notice,  or  BilUt,  issued  by  the  President,  and  which 
contains  not  only  all  the  matter  to  be  brought  under  discussion,  but  the  very  pro- 
positions which  the  meeting  must  either  adopt  or  r^ect ;  no  member  having  a  right 
to  originate  any  amendment,  as  the  Constables,  who  represent  the  people,  are 
mere  reporters  of  the  opinions  of  their  Douzaines,  and  of  course  have  no  authority 
to  vote  on  such  amendments.  The  only  members  who  can  deliberate  are  the 
ex-qfficio  membere,-— those  who  are  not  public  representatives,  namely,  the  Court 
and  Clergy,  in  all  twenty-two  votes  out  of  thirty-two,  and  the  former  moreoTcr 
the  judicial  and  executive  body !  The  absurd  custom  of  tying  down  the  members 
to  a  simple  aye  or  nay,  on  the  question  proposed  to  them  by  the  Bailiff,  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  having  the  States  convened  only  by  a  Billet  from  that  magis- 
trate. The  latter  originated  in  the. troubled  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  island  stood  out  for  Parliament  and  the  castle  for  the  King.  Previously  to  that 
time,  all  the  Douzainiers  attended  the  States*  meetings,  and  then  advised  their  Con- 
stables how  to  vote,  according  as  the  deliberations  going  on  showed  them  the 
propriety  of  so  doing.  This,  however,  being  in  process  of  time  found  inconvenient, 
and  the  States,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  island  having  ftvqaentiy 
to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bailiff  would  issue  a  notice  of  the  ol^ects  to  be 
brought  under  consideration,  so  that  the  Constables  might  take  the  opinion  or 
their  Douzaines  thereon,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  latter*s  attending 
the  meetings.  This,  after  a  while,  led  to  the  present  absurd  system,  in  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  are  debarred  firom  availing  themselves  of 
any  new  light  thrown  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  of  regulating  their 
votes  accordingly :  they  come  to  the  meeting  completely  tied ;  and  so  far  as  regards 
practical  utility,  the  people,  those  on  whom  taxes  we  here  imposed,  and  whose 
money  is  here  voted  away,  might  just  as  well  send  as  many  well  trained  spaniebi 
with  the  decision  of  each  Douzaine  upon  every  proposition  tied  round  their  necks. 

The  next  court  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  the  Grand  Assize  or  Chief  Pleas,  which 
are  held  in  the  beginning  of  every  term,  that  is,  three  times  annually ;  Christmas 
Term  on  the  Monday  following  the  15th  of  January ;  Easter  Term  on  the  Monday 
after  the  15th  May ;   and  Bfichselmas  Term  on  the  Monday  after  Michslmas  day. 

On  each  of  these  days  the  Bailiff,  Jurats,  King*s  Officers,  Bordiers,  and  Free 
Tenants,  are  require  to  attend  at  the  Court  House  under  a  penalty  of  three  livres 
toumois  to  do  homage  to  the  King,  represented  on  these  occasions  by  the  Baillffi 
and  they  are  all  allowed  a  handsome  dinner  provided  by  his  Majesty's  Rec<>iver,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Crown.  At  these  meetings,  it  is  customary  to  enact  ordinances, 
on  which  account  the  Governor  has  a  right  to  be  present,  to  see  that  nothing  is 
passed  into  a  law  which  trenches  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  he  takes  his  seat 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Bailiff,  whose  chair,  however,  is  elevated  above  all  the  r&t. 

We  have  three  sorts  of  Coura  de  Quariier,  Courts  of  the  Quarter,  the  fint  of 
which  is  kept  on  every  Monday  during  six  weeks  in  each  term,  where  actions  are 
brought  chiefly  for  arrears  of  rent  and  other  mobiliary  debts. 

The  second  and  third  are  held  every  other  Tuesday  during  the  six  weeks,  the 
O'^wt*  d'IfMtage  on  one,  and  the  Cour  dea  Jugemena  on  the  other,  so  that  ve 
^hree  turns  of  each  for  every  term. 
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The  fint  fact  examined  into  at  the  PlaUU  d^HMtage  is,  whether  the  tnuiBactiona 
htelj  effected  in  real  estates  (either  purchased  in  money  or  in  rents)  are  duly  re- 
corded at  the  Oreffe  office,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  contract  of  sale,  and  also 
to  confirm  the  title  of  the  purchaser :  for,  in  case  any  money  is  paid  either  for  the 
psrt  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase,  called  boune  ddliie,  the  next  heir  to  the  seller 
h»  a  right  to  redeem  the  said  bargain  and  sale,  on  refunding  the  sum  disbursed 
by  theparehaser ;  this  is  called  ^*  Ritrait  Lignager,**  All  disputes  among  coheirs 
tod  otbers  in  matters  of  hereditaments  are  discussed  in  this  court,  and  if  any 
penon  has  neglected  to  pay  his  rents  or  redeem  a  mortgage,  he  is  sued  in  the 
PiakU  tTHhitage  till  he  has  either  discharged  them,  or  renounced  to  his  property, 
lader  the  legal  process  called  a  **  $ame.*' 

At  three  Magistrates  with  the  Bailiff  are  sufficient  to  hold  the  Plaids  d'HM- 
tage,  tbey  divide  themselves  into  three  corps,  each  taking  on  themselves  this 
judicial  duty  alternately.  From  their  sentence  an  appeal  lies  to  a  g^reater  number 
of  Jmats  who  decide  in  the  Court  of  Judgments,  which  must  be  composed  of  the 
Btiliffaod  seven  Jurats  at  least. 

Tlie  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Judgments  differs  materially  firom  the 
eoune  pursued  in  the  Inferior  Court,  or  Cour  Chrdinavre.  In  this  latter,  after  the 
futjes  and  their  advocates  are  heard,  the  Bailiff  sums  up  the  case,  and  each  of  the 
jvals,  according  to  seniority,  then  pronounces  his  opinion,  viva  voce,  before  the 
pablic  A  bare  majority  of  one  decides  the  cause ;  but  if  the  votes  of  the  Jurats 
are  exactly  balanced,  then  the  Bailiff  gives  a  casting  vote.  In  the  Court  of  Judg^ 
Beau,  after  the  cause  has  been  debated,  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  retire  into  a  private 
n»m,  and  there  reduce  their  verdict  into  writing,  and  when  they  resume  their 
leati,  the  Greffier,  who  acts  as  clerk,  reads  the  sentence,  but  the  public  have  no 
oetDiof  knowing  whether  the  verdict  was  agreed  upon  unanimously,  or  otherwise. 
The  Court  of  Judgments  is  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  island,  and  its 
Kslesce  is  final  within  the  Bailiwick :  but  an  appeal  may  be  lodged  with  his  Mar 
jetty  in  Qouncil  provided  the  sum  in  question  exceeds  two  hundred  iMunds  in 
aooey,  or  ten  pounds  in  rent,  arising  out  of  real  estate.  Sometimes  the  Royal 
Court  refuses  an  appeal  to  Council,  in  which  case  the  party  may  proceed  by  way 
of  doleanee,  and  lodge  a  PUUnte  des  Orieft,^ 

What  we  call  a  Vve  de  Justice  is  in  case  of  encroachment  on  land  or  property, 
vlterem  it  is  required  that  the  Court  should  personally  inspect  the  premises,  and 
dedde  the  dispute  on  the  spot,  which  is  most  certainly  an  excellent  plan,  espe- 
eiilly  in  cases  of  nuisance. 

We  bave  another  Court,  held  on  Saturdays  during  the  whole  of  each  term, 
intended  chiefly  for  criminal  causes,  whereat  the  Jurats  are  more  strictly  required 
to  appear,  as  there  must  be  at  least  seven  with  the  Bailiff,  from  whose  decree  no 
appeal  is  admitted,  not  even  in  sentence  of  death.  There  are  three  cases,  however, 
KMnred  for  the  Crown,  to  wit,  high  treason,  counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  striking 
a  Jont  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  In  these  cases,  the  Court  hear  the  case,  and 
send  up  the  evidence  to  his  Mi^esty,  who  pronounces  the  sentence. 

The  islands  of  Serk  and  Aldemey  have  each  a  petty  jurisdiction,  but  an  appeal 
liei  from  them  to  the  Court  of  Guernsey. 

*  We  ue  brief  on  these  •objects,  as  the  whole  has  been  amply  stated  hi  the  varions  articles  an- 
te ttie  head  of  "  Laws  and  Cuatoma,"  which  have  appeared  in  precedlnn:  nnmbersof  this  Magazine. 
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Of  the  services  of  this  gallant  officer  as  a  midshipman,  dnring  the  first  American 
*ar,  we  have  no  record  ;  but  on  the  28th  of  February,  1782,  a  few  days  after  he 
lad  completed  bis  seventeenth  year,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the 
oommander-in-chief  at  Jamaica,  a  lieutenant  on  board  his  flag  ship,  the  Sandwich. 

Ihe  peace  of  ten  years,  which  soon  followed,  proved  a  bar  to  his  further  advance- 
ineat,  although  during  this  period  he  was  constantly  employed  in  different  ships ; 
>nd  in  1791,  being  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden,  he  saved,  in  a  most  intrepid 
naoner,  the  life  of  a  seaman  who  had  fallen  from  the  fore  yard  into  the  sea,  the 
iliip  being  at  the  time  under  sail  on  her  way  out  with  the  squadron  firom  Carlisle 
Baj,  Barbadoes. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1793,  while  serving  in  the  Windsor  Castle,  98 
fons,  Vice  Admiral  Cosby,  off  Toulon,  he  volunteered  to  take  the  command  of 
Fort  Pomet,  near  that  city,  the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 

*  Tins  Meaioir  is  composed  from  a  roach  draft  of  one  recently  discovered  among  some  old  fa- 
nuT  pspcrs,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
>  >PVer*  opwards  of  forty  years  ago. 
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fifty  seamen  and  soldiers.  This  fort  was  commanded  by  an  adUaeent  eminence,  on 
which  the  enemy  erected  two  batteries,  one  of  two  12-poandeiB,  the  other  of  thiee 
8-poanden,  with  a  12-inch  mortar,  and  from  which  they  kept  a  heavy  fire  on 
Fort  Pomet  during  the  day^  as  well  as  endeavouring  to  surpriite  it  during  the 
night.  But  by  his  activity  and  resolution,  not  pulling  off  his  clothes  for  maoy 
weel^s.  Lieutenant  Topper  ihistrated  every  attack,  and  the  garrison  having,  with 
very  great  labour  and  fatigue,  strengthened  the  fort,  by  placing  on  the  walls  large 
casks  and  nearly  fltteen  hundred  sacks  filled  with  earth,  the  defence  was  protract- 
ed until  the  0th  of  December  following,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  blow  it  up. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion.  Lieutenant  Tupper  received  the  repeated  appro- 
bation and  thanks  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Generals  0*Hara  and  Dundas,  succes- 
sively commandants  of  Toulon ;  and,  on  his  quitting  Fort  Pomet,  Lord  Hood  im- 
mediately appointed  him  a  lieutenant  in  his  own  flag  ship,  the  Victory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  Lieutenant  Tapper  again  volon- 
teered  to  accompany  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  the  perilous  undertaking  of  setting  fire 
to  the  arsenal  and  French  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  Lieutenant  Tupper  haviog 
been  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  general  magazine,  the  hemp,  pitch,  and 
other  store  houses,  was  employed  the  whole  day,  with  his  boat's  crew  of  only  seven 
men,  in  placing  the  combustibles,  expecting  that  the  gates  of  the  yard  would  be 
forced  open  every  moment  by  the  enemy,  and  that  they  would  be  all  put  to  death. 
On  the  preconcerted  signal  being  made  in  the  evening,  Lieutenant  Tupper  set  fire 
to  the  different  combustibles,  (no  officer  being  in  the  dock  yard  that  night  bat  him- 
self,) but  owing  to  the  wind  being  nearly  calm,  the  destruction,  although  great, 
was  not  so  complete  as  the  awful  blaze  at  first  gave  reason  to  suppose.  Having 
performed  his  dangerous  task.  Lieutenant  Tupper  proceeded  in  his  boat,  to  asel^ 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Miller^  in  setting  fire  to  four  sail  of  the 
line,  which  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the  Vulcan,  fire  ship. 

From  Toulon  the  British  fleet  proceeded  to  the  iWuction  of  the  island  of  Coisica, 
and  in  February,  1794,  while  near  the  town  and  formidable  batteries  of  San  Fioren- 
za,  Lord  Hood  detached  the  boats  under  Captain  Cooket  to  endeavour  to  prerent 
the  destruction  by  the  French  of  two  of  their  fHgates,  at  anchor  under  the  batteries. 
One  of  the  frigates  was  burnt,  but  the  other,  although  scuttled,  was  saved ;  and 
as  the  boats  quickly  pushed  on  towards  the  town,  which  the  enemy  were  evaeu- 
ating.  Lieutenant  Tupper,  being  the  second  person  who  landed,  immediately  ran 
to  the  citadel,  and  hauled  down  the  French  colours,  which  he  afterwards  delivered 
to  Lord  Hood. 

On  the  10th  or  11th  of  April,  Lord  Hood  entrusted  Lieutenant  Tupper  with  his 
summons  of  surrender  to  the  commandant  of  Bastia,  and,  singularly  enough, 
he,  who  carried  the  summons,  was  the  only  British  naval  officer  who  was  shun 
before  the  place. 

On  the  24th  April,  1704,  Lieutenant  Tupper  having  volunteered  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, if  possible,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  French  garrison  of  Bastia,  he  pro- 
ceeded after  dark  on  this  perilous  service,  and  his  boat  having  unfortunately 
grounded  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  under  the  walls,  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  her  off 
when  she  was  discovered  by  a  sentinel  on  shore,  who  fired  at  her,  and  the  bullet 
unhappily  striking  Lieutenant  Tupper  in  the  heart,  he  instantly  expired. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  a  most  zealous  and  intrepid  officer,  and  bis 
fate  was  the  more  lamented  because  Lord  Hood  had  promised  him  the  first  com- 
mander's vacancy  for  his  services  at  Toulon,  which  vacancy  occurred  only  two  days 
after  his  death,  and  was  consequently  confierred  on  the  late  Vice  Admiral  Sir  John 
Gore.  And  we  have  heard,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  fhct,  that  the  Admiralty 
had  promoted  him  for  those  services,  and  sent  out  his  commander's  commission, 
before  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  received  in  England.  Had  his  life  been 
spared  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  probably  have  found  an  opportimity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  a  higher  rank  in  the  many  glorious  engagements  which  soon 
after  ensued,  as  did  his  more  fortunate  brother  lieutenants  at  Toulon,  Edwanf 
Cooke,  R.  W.  Miller,  and  John  Gore. 

In  person,  Lieutenant  Tupper  was  tall  and  uncommonly  handsome,  being  up- 
wards of  six  feet  in  height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  mild  and  most  pleasing 

*  Captfthi  R.  W.  MUlcr,  eommandhiff  the  llkeseas,  74,  was  killed  hi  179Q,  bj  the  accidental  ex- 
pkwioo  of  tome  shells  00  board  his  ship,  employed  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  defence  of  Act* 
He  commanded  the  Captain.  74,  at  the  batde  of  St.  Vhiceat,  and  the  Thcaens  at  the  battle  afthe 
Nile. 

t  Captain  Edward  Cooke,  while  commanding  the  Sybllle  frifste,  was  mortaDy  woonded  in  1799» 
in  the  capture  of  the  FWte,  a  ftench  frigate  of  much  superior  force,  in  the  Bay  of  Benftl.  The 
present  Commander  N.  Manfcr,  of  Gocmaey,  was  third  lieutenant  of  the  Sybille  on  thin  occasioD, 
and  first  took  posasMion  of  the  prize. 
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cooDtenaoce.    Re  was  the  only  son  of  M^jor  General  Tapper,*  of  the  Guernsey 

jamily  of  tbat  name,  and  his  death  hastened  that  of  his  father,  who  languished  a 

fev  months,  and  died  in  tondon,  in  January,  I7d5. 
Ueutenant  Carre  Tapper  was  the  first  victim  of  that  fhtality  in  this  family,  to 

which  we  alluded  in  a  Memoir  of  Colonel  Tupper,  in  our  February  number  for  1836, 

ud  ve  are  now  enabled  to  suliijoin  a  list  of  the  other  members  who,  like  himself^ 

hafe  since  been  prematurely  cut  off: — 

1.— Lieutenant  Carre  Tupper,  slain  in  1704,  as  above. 

1— William  De  Vip  Tupper,  esq.,  his  first  cousin,  mortally  wounded  in  1798,  in  a 
duel  in  Guernsey,  with  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  died  the  day  following. 

3.— John  £.  Tupper,  esq.,  aged  twenty,  perished  at  sea,  in  1812,  in  the  Meditenra- 
aesD,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  from  Catalonia  to  Gibraltar, 
having  never  been  heard  of  since. 

4.~€bar)es  J.  Tupper,  aged  sixteen,  a  midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Primrose,  drowned 
in  1815,  at  Spithead,  by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  in  which  he  was  accompany- 
ing bis  captain  to  the  ship. 

S.~LieuteDantE.  William  Tupper,  of  H.M.S.  Sybillc,  aged  twenty-eight,  mortally 
wounded  in  her  boats,  June  18,  1826,  in  action  with  a  strong  band  of  Greek 
piiates,  near  the  island  of  Candia. 

6.~Colonei  William  De  Vic  Tupper,  Chilian  Service,  aged  twenty-nine,  slain  in 
action  near  Talca,  in  Chile,  April  17,  1830.— The  four  last,  sons  of  John  E. 
Topper,  esq.,  and  Elizabeth  Brock,  his  wife,  and  nephews  of  William  De  Vic 
Tupper,  esq.,  already  named,  and  also  of  Mi^or-Gencral  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  K.B., 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Brock,  and  of  Lieutenant  Ferdinand  Brock,  who 
all  fell  by  the  bullet. 

J.-Colonel  William  Le  Mesurier  Tupper,  of  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in 
Spain,  and  a  captain  in  the  2dd,  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  mortally  wounded 
Dear  St.  Sebastian,  May  5, 1836,  aged  thirty-two.— Colonel  Tupper  was  nephew 
of  W.  De  Vic  Tupper,  esq.,  and  first  cousin  of  the  four  brothers  last  named. 
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MOBILIARY  COURT. 

Is  the  Xobiliary  Court,  the  parishes  are  divided  into  lower  and  upper.  The  lower 
pwishes  are  St.  Peter-Port,  St.  Sampson,  and  the  Vale ;  the  seven  other  parishes 
eompoae  the  npper.  Sittings  are  held  alternately,  three  times  for  each  division ; 
tbe  first  Monday  being  for  the  lower,  and  the  second  for  the  upper  parishes.  In 
the  Mobiliary  Court,  all  common  debts  may  be  sued  for  by  way  of  summons,  as  well 
tt  all  demands  for  rent,  in  the  first  instance.  The  first  act,  obtained  against  a  debtor, 
•opposing  him  not  to  answer,  is  ver$  Mens,  which  was  originally  a  point  at 
viiicli  the  creditor  sent  the  king's  sergeant  to  seize  the  personal  property  of  the 
<febtor,  but  is  now  a  mere  form*  If,  after  ver$  Hens,  the  creditor  or  rentholder 
intends  to  proceed  against  the  personal  property  or  person  of  the  debtor,  the  next 
tttwhtdi  he  obtains  is  vers  arrit,  which  authorises  him  to  attach  either;  after 
*bich  attachment  the  cause  is  removed  to  the  Admiralty  Court.  If,  on  the  other 
bsad,  the  creditor  intends  to  proceed  against  the  debtor's  real  estate,  he,  after 
ftn  6Mar,  obtains  vers  espploU,  which  formerly  required  the  creditor,  by 
means  of  the  king's  sergeant,  to  search  the  debtor's  estate  on  three  consecutive 
%»,for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  possessed  any  personal  property 
which  might  be  taken  in  execution,  previously  to  the  creditor's  being  allowed  to 
«aie  upon  the  estate  iteelf ;  the  vers  exploU,  however,  which  it  thus  appears  was 
intended  as  a  protection  to  the  debtor's  real  property,  has  also  degenerated  into  a 
mere  form,  though  the  kings'  sergeant  must  still  report  having  gone  for  three 
dayi  consecutively  on  the  debtor's  premises,  before  the  next  point,  which  is  vers 
•WW,  can  be  obUined.  After  vers  saisie,  the  case  is  removed  to  the  Court  of 
Beritige. 

•  TWs  offlcer  aerved  as  a  captain  of  raarinea,  at  the  celebrated  defeat  of  ttc  French  fleet,  in 
<h3»ron  Bay,  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  1755;  as  a  major  and  commandant  or  a  battalion  at  Bon- 
^»  HiU,  in  1775,  (where  the  marines  greaUy  distinffuished  themsclTea,  and  In  consMnasce  won 
*e  linrd  which  now  encircles  their  device) ;  and  as  a  colonel  in  Rodney's  victory,  «  l«h  April, 
»7a,  haviDff  been  sent  out  to  command  the  marines  in  the  fleet,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
'»«»tel  on  aoF  of  the  enemy's  West  India  Islands.  At  his^dcccase  he  was  oommandant-in-chicf  of 
^  Mrines,  which  corps  he  entered  by  purchase  In  1747.  and  was  made  a  Captafn  in  I75fl.  A 
t  is  erected  to  his  memory,  and  that  of  his  only  son,  in  the  church  at  Chatham. 
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SATURDAY  COURT. 

The  Saturday  Court  is  held  from  the  second  Saturday  after  the  opening  of  the 
Chief  Pleas  in  January  to  the  Saturday  before  the  Holy  week  ;  from  the  second  Sa- 
turday after  the  Easter  Chief  Pleas  to  the  15th  July ;  and  from  the  second  Saturday 
after  the  Michaelmas  Chief  Pleas  to  Christmas.  Here  all  cases  postponed  from 
the  Mobiliary  Court,  and  upon  which  the  plaintiff  has  not  obtained  vera  bien$, 
may  be  continued}  and  new  actions,  except  for  the  payment  of  wheat  or  other 
perpetual  rents,  entered  and  carried  as  far  as  that  stage. 

ADMIRALTY  CXJURT. 

The  Admiralty  Court  is  so  named  from  its  having  been,  in  its  origin,  specially 
restricted  to  maritime  cases,  such  as  actions  for  sailors*  wages,  freights,  insurances, 
&c.  At  present  its  jurisdiction  is  far  more  extensive.  All  cases  of  emergency  have 
the  same  privilege  as  maritime  ones,  particularly  arrests,  whether  of  the  effects  or 
person ;  and  as  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  13th  May,  1823,  the  effects  of  all 
persons,  inhabitants  as  well  as  strangers,  are  now  liable  to  arrest  by  warrant,  the 
business  of  this  court  has  of  late  so  considerably  increased  as  to  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  the  business  of  the  Monday  Court,  which«is  now  principally  confined  to  demancb 
for  rent  charges.  Admiralty  cases  are  tried  at  all  times,  in  and  out  of  term.  The 
usual  day  is  the  Saturday,  and  this  all  the  year  round  ;  but  they  are  also  beard  in 
term  on  every  court  day,  after  the  special  business  of  the  day,  and  extra  days  are 
sometimes  appointed  for  hearing  them  exclusively. 

The  bailiff  and  two  jurats  sufiice  to  hold  the  Mobiliary,  Saturday,  and  Admiral- 
ty Courts,  but  at  these,  as  well  as  at  the  Court  of  Heritage,  where  three  jurats  are 
required,  any  of  the  other  jurats  besides  those  of  the  quartier,  or  term,  may  assist. 
This  circumstance,  if  it  have  its  advantages,  has  likewise  its  disadvantages,— for  it 
may  happen,  and  indeed  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  judgment  after  being 
given  in  one  of  these  courts  by  a  bench  composed  of  from  seven  to  twelve  juratSj 
has  been  appealed  from  to  the  Court  of  Judgments,  and  been  there  heard— irre- 
versibly if  the  case  was  not  susceptible  of  an  appeal  to  council — ^by  precisely  the 
same,  or  perhaps  a  less,  number  of  jurats, — seven  of  them,  as  before  stated,  saffidog 
to  compose  the  Court  of  Judgments. 

The  proceedings  in  all  the  courts  are  carried  on  in  the  French  language ;  bat 
English  suitors  are  at  all  times  allowed  to  address  the  court,  or  examine  witnesses, 
in  the  English  language. 

The  bailiff  generally  comments  upon  the  evidence  adduced,  or  the  aiiguments 
made  use  of,  in  the  course  of  the  pleadings,  and  then  collects  the  opinions  of  the 
jurats,  and  declares  the  sentence.  The  jurats  express  their  opinions  publicly,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  they  are  grounded,  except  in  the  Court  of  Judgments, 
when  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  accompanied  by  the  greffier,  retire  and  agree  upon 
their  decision  in  private,  and  the  greffier  on  their  return  reads  the  sentence  in  open 
court. 

All  cases  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  jurats'  votes, — the  bailiff  having  only 
a  deliberative  voice,  except  in  the  event  of  an  equal  division,  when  he  has  a  csst- 
ing  vote. 

The  simplicity  of  the  forms  of  pleading  which  are  observed  in  all  the  Civil  Coorts 
above-mentioned,  constitutes  a  perfect  contnu«t  with  the  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and 
perplexity,  in  which  such  forms  are  involved  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  English  courts. 
As  this  may  appear  a  startling  assertion,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  briefly  to 
exhibit  the  contrast.  *^  The  first  great  rule  of  pleading,"  it  has  been  said  by  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham,  <'  should  be  to  induce  and  compel  the  litigant 
parties  to  disclose  fully  and  distinctly  the  real  nature  of  their  respective  conten- 
tions, whether  claim  or  defence,  as  early  as  possible."*  But  in  England  the  de- 
fendant comes  into  court  upon  a  count  of  declaration  which  conveys  no  precise 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  *s  demand.  "  Take  for  instance,"  observes  the  sam^ 
high  authority,  '<  the  Common  Counts  in  Assumpsit,  being  those  constantly  re- 
sorted to  ;  and  take  the  most  common  of  these,  the  count  for  money  had  and 
received.  The  plaintiff  declares,  that  the  defenduit,  being  indebted  to  him  for  so 
much  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the  said  plaintiff,  to  wit,  one  thousand 
pounds,  undertook  and  fkithftilly  promised  to  pay  it,  but  broke  his  engagement; 
and  the  count  is  thus  framed,  the  self-same  terms  being  invariably  used,  whatever 
be  the  cause  of  action  which  can  be  brought  into  court  under  this  head.    Now, 

*  Brougham's  Spsech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  p.  6o,  in  the  Houie  of  Commons. 
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obKire  how  Taiions  the  matters  are  which  may  be  all  described  by  the  foregoing 
vords.  In  the  first  place  the  declaration  is  for  money  paid  by  one  Individual  to 
sootheTy  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  plaintiff;  this  is  what  alone  tbe  words  of 
the  count  imply,  but  to  express  this  they  are  rarely,  indeed,  made  use  of. — Se- 
condly :  The  self-same  terms  are  used  on  suing  for  money  received  on  a  conside- 
ration that  falls,  and  used  in  the  same  way  to  describe  all  the  endless  variety  of 
eases  which  can  occur  of  such  failure,  as  an  estate  sold  with  a  bad  title,  and  a 
deposit  paid, — a  horse  sold  with  a  concealed  unsoundness,  and  so  forth. — ^Thirdly : 
To  recover  money  paid  under  mistake  of  fact. — Fourthly  :  To  recover  money  paid 
by  one  person  to  a  stakeholder,  in  consideration  of  an  illegal  contract  made  with 
another  person. — Fifthly  :  To  recover  money  paid  to  revenue  officers  for  releasing 
the  goods,  illegally  detained,  of  the  person  paying. — Sixthly  :  To  try  the  right  to 
any  office. — Seventhly  :  To  try  the  liability  of  the  landlord  for  rates  levied  on  his 
tenants.  What  information,  then,  does  such  a  declaration  give  7  It  is  impossible, 
OB  reading  this  count,  to  say  which  of  the  seven  causes  of  action  has  arisen  ;  and 
it  is  not  merely  those  seven,  for  each  of  them  has  a  vast  number  of  varieties,  which 
are  all  declared  in  the  same  words.*'*  The  same  obscurity  exists  with  regard  to 
setions  in  Trover,  Torts,  Trespass,  and  others,  in  some  of  which  the  case  is  even 
Torse  than  in  Assumpsit. 

Now,  in  Guernsey  the  **  first  great  rule  of  pleading"  laid  down  by  Lord  Broug- 
km,  ia  observed  to  the  letter.  Tbe  plaintiff,  at  the  very  outset,  is  obliged  to  serve 
OS  the  defendant  a  copy  of  the  declaration,  in  the  form  of  a  summons,  in  which  he 
ranst  disclose,  luUy  and  distinctly,  the  real  nature  of  his  claim,  and  in  some  cases 
add  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  So  particular  indeed  is  the  court  in 
enforcing  distinctness  and  amplification,  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  plaintiff  to 
be  sent  haek  to  reform  or  amplify  his  declaration  before  the  court  will  entertain 
it.  Both  parties  appearing  before  the  court  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they 
are  come  for,  the  case  must,  after  two  delays  which,  in  most  instances,  are  allowed 
tlie  defendant,  come  to  a  hearing.  If  the  defendant  mean  to  plead  any  objections 
in  bar  of  the  suit,  it  is  at  once  heard  and  disposed  of.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
parties  join  Issue  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  question  be  neither  intricate, 
Bor  sQcb  as  to  require  witnesses  to  be  heard,  the  Court  at  once  hear  the  parties 
and  their  counsel,  and  give  their  decision.  If  witnesses  are  required,  a  rule  of 
eotnt  la  granted,  ordering  them  to  be  heard, — and  if  the  case  be  an  intricate  one, 
involving  a  multitude  of  fbcts  for  consideration,  the  parties  are  sent  before  one  of 
the  Jurats,  styled  CammU,  who,  after  hearing  them  and  their  counsel,  prepares  a 
report  in  which  are  recorded  their  respective  pretensions  and  ot^ections, — ^the 
written  evidence  and  documents  they  intend  to  produce  in  the  course  of  the  suit, 
— and  in  which  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  is  so  condensed  as  to  present  it  to  the 
court  in  so  plain  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  decision  without  difficulty 
or  confusion.  The  CommiM  is  always  supposed  to  draw  up  the  report ;  but  this 
in  practice  is  not  usual.  B 
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OITERNSET. 

n&tmi  CMre.— The  Ion?  pending  law-tnit  arts,  the  granite  teade.    In  1831,  there  was  a  cash 

ta^oatofttieafainorthe  island  of  Herm,  has  balance  dae  tothem  of  about  jtf8,000,  and  they 

beca  tanooflit  toadose,  and  Mr.  Oox,  ooe  of  the  pieaied  for  its  reduetton.    This  seemed  eztnu 

firectassorthe  Bxltiah  Cbnunerdal  Life  Insu-  ordlDary,  as  they  were  deemed  to  be  opolentp 

moee  C^anpany,  of  IxmdoD,  has  sncceeded  In  andstUlhetdthefrsecoritj;  but  their  subseqaent 

'  y  tte  farmer  proprietor,  and  eecnrtng  bankmptcf  explained  the  tne  motives  of  their 


tbeiitatwtohhBseifandhlspMtnert.    Asthere   oondoct.    With  a  view  to  meettiieir  wishes,  a 
smanrpeinta  of  law  decided  in  this  case. 


have  now  the  fbice  of  preoedentB,  it  !•  the  proprietor  of  Herm,  which  Used  a  certain 

right    that  aO  the  llMtB  shoold  be  luednctlr  mode  of  payment  by  defined  instatanents.    The 

plwad  OB  record ;  and  the  foOowiny  report  may  proprietor  then  ftvmed  a  partnership  with  Bbe. 

also  teach  the  prndenoe  of  distmsting  mercan.  neaer  Femie,  managing  director  of  the  British 

tSe  bOMSii  who  have  a  nofninal  reputation  for  Commercial  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Mr. 

yqygrfrfatfy,  bbots  pttrticalarly  tike  Insurance  Antony  NIchoU  of  Dowgate  Whaif,  London,  it 

Cooapany  in  queetlon,  who  carry  on  businesB  at  belog  expressly  stipulated,  among  other  cou- 

39.  Omhill,  London.  ditions,  that  they  held  their  interest  $u^eet 


The  ionacr  proprietor  of  Herm  bad  a  credit  to  <AtfivrMSMM<mentioinad  with  fUclEards,  Made 

vtth  the  late  firm  of  mckards.  Mackintosh  and  tntosh  and  Co.— Nichol  had  the  exclusive  ma. 

OD.m  ]SS9»fiir  .tfd^SSO,  far  which  they  held  a  nagementafthebuslneM  in  London,'and  received 

Bottgage  OB  the  island,  and  acted  as  agents  in  about  itfsso  from  Uekards  and  Oo.  for  the  pay- 

•  Speech  on  the  state  of  the  law,  pp.  70*  71* 
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ment  of  freight,  which  he  reftiMdto  reAind,  with 
the  commisilon,  and  instalmentB  stlpalated.  In 
cooseqaence  of  tiiis.  Rickarda  and  Co.  attached 
the  Island  of  Herm  by  virtue  of  their  mortgage, 
and  finally  obtained  a  decree  of  Privy  Council 
in  their  favour.  The  proprietor  of  Herm  was 
about  to  enter  an  actiou  for  damagres  agrainst 
Fernie  and  Nichol  for  breach  of  covenant,  but 
that  was  dropped  in  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements. 

It  was  agreed  that  Nichol  should  quit  the  con- 
cern, and  be  replaced  by  a  Mr.  Martyn,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Femie's :  thatthay  should  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  to  Ricfcanis 
He  Co. ;  that  a  new  partnership  should  be  formed 
for  twenty-one  years ;  that  Fernie  and  Martyn 
should  provide  a  capital  of  j^lO,000;  that  they 
should  pay  to  the  proprietor  of  Heim,  j£^00  per 
annum  during  the  period  of  partnership,  profits 
or  no  profits,  and  that  any  profit  which  might 
arise  out  of  Uie  business  should  be  equally  divid- 
ed in  thirds.  On  this  understanding,  the  old 
transactions  were  to  be  ooosidered  doaed,  and 
the  new  partnership  to  be  formed. 

In  order  to  pay  the  claim  of  Rickards  &  Co., 
Fernie  proposed  to  borrow  a  snfflcicnt  sum  from 
his  own  insurance  company,  which  he  did,  but 
as  they  never  lend  money  out  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  without  a  guarantee  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Westminster,  Fernie  himself  be- 
came their  personal  debtor,  and  the  money  was 
advanced  on  his  written  obligation  and  security. 
To  satisfy  another  of  the  rules  of  ttiis  insurance 
company,  the  proprietor  granted  a  lease  of  Herm 
for  twenty-three  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
j^OO,  to  Fernie  and  Martin,  in  order  that  the 
eompany  might  hold  ttieir  guarantee  in  liondon 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  their 
loan.  The  proprietor  then  agreed  to  transfer 
the  old  security  of  Richards  ft  Co.,  to  Cox,  as 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  without 
requiring  any  clause  for  tiie  period  of  payment, 
he  regarding  the  transaction  as  one  of  honour 
and  good  futh,  never  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  a  body  of  British  merchants,  calling  ttiem- 
■elvei  gentlemen,  would  liave  been  guUty  of  a 
baseness  flnom  whichthe  notorioos  Ikey  Solomons 
would  have  shrunk.— But  to  the  fhct.  Fernie 
neglected  to  pay  the  interest.  Cox  attached  the 
property,  under  the  judgment  of  Rickards,  and 
is  now  proprietor.*— A  few  words  on  the  honettjf 
of  this  proceeding.  Fernie,  as  managing  direc- 
tor,  receives  a  salary  firom  the  company  of  ^\  ,000 
per  annum ;  Uierefore,  they  could  have  taken 
the  interest,  which  was  jffsoo  per  annum,  out  of 
that  fund.  For  their  capital,  they  held  Fernie 
responsible,  and  could  have  made  him  pay,  in- 
stead  of  plundering  the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 
Tet  did  they  adopt  this  course,  without  writing 
a  single  letter,  making  a  single  demand,  or  offer, 
ing  one  word  of  explanation.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
curious  part  of  this  unprincipled  tnnsaction, 
that  the  counsel  for  the  company  in  Ouerasey 
declared  fireqnently  in  court  that  the  whole  pro- 
perty was  not  worth  half  the  amount  of  their 
claim;  nevertheless,  Ooz  attached  this  worthless 
estate,  whilaheooidd,hadheheensodi8poaed. 
have  raeovered  the  ftell  amount  by  suing  Fernie. 
lb  a  nan  of  oonmon  sense  and  oonunoB  honesty 
this  fhet  alone  speaks  volumes. 

But  what  does  Fernie  gain  by  the  u*^tenoe 
thus  rendered  to  him  by  his  partner  Ooz.  his 
partner  in  tiie  insuranee  oAce  (  Let  us  explain 
his' advantages.  He  Is  reieaaed  flnom  paying 
^SOO  per  annum  to  the  former  proprietor  for  the 
next  elgliteen  yean :  he  is  no  longer  liable  to 
^y  the  interest  doe  to  the  Earl  of  SheflekL  and 
"  Hugh  Lindsay,  which  he  person- 
»  dok— and  by 


any  eovenantedto 

bis  insuranes  company,  instead  of  holding  one- 
third  of  the  estate  as apaftner  for  twenty'^me 
years,  he  at  once  becomes  sole  proprietor  fbr 
ever.  We  shsO  send  this  copy  of  the  Magasitte 
to  eyery  insurance  ofllce  and  every  banking 
house  in  London,  in  order  that  the  true  cbanc 


ter  of  the  British  Commercial  may  be  known  in 
the  mercantile  world,  and  we  earnestly  call  on 
the  editors  of  the  London  newspa4>ers»  to  ^ve 
this  statement  every  possible  publicity. 

Impnrtamt  lo  Shopkeepen  in  leaancir.— 'nils 
was  a  question  submitted  to  the  Court  by  Advo- 
cate MacCulIoch,  on  behalf,  both  of  the  saisie  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  creditors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Sinclair,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  fixtures  in  the  shop  were  to  be  regnrded 
as  immoveable  property.— The  court  Judged,  lat 
that  the  nests  of  drawers,  the  counters,  tiie 
glass  cases,  all  of  which  are  fastened  to  the 
building,— an  iron  chest  fixed  in  a  wall,  a  copper 
and  also  an  alembic,  bricked  in.  — that  all  tbeoe 
were  immoveable  property;  2d.  that  the  s^as 
burners  were  not  immoveable  property,  and 
could  therefore  be  sold. — Some  of  the  creditors 
thought,  that  although  the  frame-work  of  the 
nests  of  drawers  might  be  r^rarded  as  immove- 
able property,  yet  that  the  drawers  themselves 
might  be  removed ;  but  it  was  ruled  otherwise, 
on  the  ground  that  the  removal  of  the  drawers 
would  leave  the  shop  in  an  unsightly  state,  and 
render  the  removal  of  the  fkame  work  absolatelv 
necessary.  The  case  was  different  with  regard 
to  the  gas  burners,  wliidi  could  be  unscrewed 
and  removed  without  impairing  the  appearance 
of  the  shop. 

The  Bailiff  submitted  to  the  Court  a  letter 
from  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  communicated  to 
him  by  his  excellency  the  Lieutenaot^^ovemor, 
in  which  the  Board  required  to  be  allowed  to 
remove  the  brass  locks  m>m  Uie  various  po^nrdo- 
magazines  in  this  island  belonging  to  the  States 
which  have  been  used  by  Government, — the 
said  brass  locks  having  been  placed  there  by 
Government.  The  demand  was  regarded  aa 
an  extraordinary  one,  considering  that  the  ma- 
gasines  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  States 
of  this  island,  and  used  rent  firee  by  the  QoTem- 
ment;  and  as  the  locks  were  considered  to  be 
real  property,  the  Court  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Ordnance  had  no 
right  to  take  away  the  locks. 

The  Bailiff  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
cargo  of  potatoes  having  been  imported  firooi 
France,  and  said  it  would  be  proper  to  take 
measures  to  guard  against  any  part  of  it  being 
mixed  with  the  exportations  of  Guernsey  pota- 
toes  now  making,  or  about  to  be  nuule,  for 
England.  After  some  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Robert  Waterman, 
butcher,  who  was  reported  to  have  parc^Mused 
the  cargo,  should  be  sent  for. 

On  his  sniving  at  Court,-^e  Bailiff  asked  htm 
whether  he  had  not  purchased  a  cargo  consisting 
of  fiSO  bushels  of  potatoes  arrived  from  France. 
He  admitted  that  he  had.  The  Bailiff  told  him 
there  could  of  course  be  no  ol^ection  to  his 
having  done  so ;  but  that  he  would  now  be  res- 
ponsibis  should  any  part  of  that  cargo  be  mixed 
up  with  any  cargo  of  Ouecnsey  potstoca  sUpped 
for  the  London  market,— and  In  order  to  guard 
sgsinst  that,  it  would  he  required  of  Urn  to  keep 
an  exact  list  of  all  the  perions  to  whom  those 
potatoes  might  be  retailed.  Mr.  Watenian  aakd 
that  no  partof  the  cargo  was  intended  for  expor- 
tatlon,  except  pwhaps  as  sea  stock  to  vcaseto 
leaving  for  abroad,— that  they  were  in  the  store 
of  Mr.  Mahy.  who  had  the  disposing  of  tbcm, 
and  that  he  would  request  hhn  tokecp  a  Hat  of 
the  porehssers  as  required. 

A  nmthe  Sassms,  mnoktdtm  a  foreign  tAor«, 
Mf  eniUled  fo  reiUffinm  Mr.  De  Lm  C9mri*m 
FViM>— Nicholas  Langlois,  a  native  of  this 
island,  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  opew  of 
the  brig  CaMmim,  of  this  port,  which  was 
wrecksdon  Chilstnias.day  at  Uoatn,  near  Sicily, 
when  the  master,  Mr.  Mignoe  BCanger,  and  three 
of  the  crew,  perished*  appeared  at  Iha  bar  to  claim 
relief  fhmi  Mr.  De  La  Oourt*s  ftand.  He  stated 
thst  he  was  hi  a  most  destitute  stste,  having  lost 
every  thUig  but  the  clothes  he  had  on,  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked. 
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Ite  Oooit  v«ra  of  opinion  fhat  hi*  ciae  did  Cole*s  Hotel £h&   e   o 

not  cone  ivftOiin  the  intention  of  the  donor  to  Two  nnall  hooMS  at  the  end  of  the 

this  fond,  the  Teaael  having  been  wrecked  on  a  rooms 48    o    o 

fanign  shore.  And  the  house  at  present  occupied  by 

The  poor  man  said  he  thoufcht  it  very  bard,  Mr.  Dorey,  which  would,  it  appears, 

that  b^  a  aatiTe  inhabitant,  could  get  no  relief,  be   accepted  in  exchange  for  the 

whiMivlicfwooIdbereadilyaJforded  to  foreign.  rector's  ground 77    0    0 

ers  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  tliis  island.  __ 

Ob  the  aimlication  of  Mr.  Whitfield  to  erect  a  ^180    0    0 

rectifying  distSUery«  either,  at  Fennain  or  Petit  The  cost  of  erecting  the  Market  is  estimated 

So,  tike  Ooort.  after  much  difficulty,  granted  his  at  j^s,6oo. 

reqnest,  on  Mr.  Whitfield's  giving  bail  that  he  This  is   the  whole   expense  that  would  be 

would  not  sell  any  of  the  spirits  so  distilled  in  incurred  for  the  perfecting  of  our  Market  edifices 

Goerasey,  and  on  his  pledge  that  whatever  vras  and  to  you.  Sir,  whose  consideration  for  the 

exported,  would  be  sent  to  f<M%ign  countries.  wants  and  comforts  of  the  poor  is  among  the 

CAofli W  o/  Commerce.— Thx  Committee,  anx.  prominent  features  in  your  character,  we  need 

loaB  to  stimulate  the  local  trade  of  the  island,  urge  no  other  recommendation  of  the  proposed 

resolved  to  address  the  baililT  on  the  expediency  plan,  than  that  its  adoption  would  deliver  num> 

cf  submitting  to  the  States  certain  propositions,  berless  females  from  the  evils  to  which  they  are 

having  for  their  object  the  working  of  the  oyster  subjected  by  an  exposure  to  the  indemenclea  of 

bank  near  Castle  Comet.  the  weather. 

Ofieiml  AppomtmenU.—'iiT.  Kicholas  Moullin,  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Poocfacx,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Country  Your  most  obedient  Servants." 

Hospital,  in  the  room  (^  Mr.  Ozanne,  des  Landes,  (Here  follow  the  signatures.) 

ieceased.    Mr.  Charles  Machon«  of  the  Strand,  The  Admiralty  have  removed   the  Ivanhoe 

mi  Mr.  Nicholas  Le  Messurier,  of  Fountain  steam  packet  from  the  Weymouth  station,  and 

Breet,  were  sworn  into  the  office  of  Assistant  for  the  future  the  mails  will  be  curied  by  only 

Constables.     Mr.  John   Lain^  Le  Pelley   was  two  vessels. 

elected  one  of  the  Douzaniersof  theCatel  parish,  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Guernsey  Mecha- 

tD  fiB  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  nic*s  Institution  shows  that  the  receipts  barely 

Me  Mr.  Oxanne;  and  in  the  Vale  Parish,  Mr.  exceed  the  expenditure,  and  contains  a  very  Just 

i^icc  succeeded  the  deceased  Captain  Flere,  in  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  public  for  encourage- 

the  dooxalne.  ment  and  support. 

Dt  Lm  Comri*t  JWnd.— William  CoUings,  Bsq .,  The  handsome  piece  of  plate  voted  by  the  States 

Jarat  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Peter  Martin  of  Guernsey  to  our  amiable  Governor,  was  i»e- 

Carey,  Bsq.,  a  naUve  of  Guernsey,  but  resident  sented  to  him  by  the  Bailiii;  Lieutenant  BaiUfl^ 

at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  have  most  munlfl.  and  the  deputation  appointed  for  that  object.  On 

eestiy  contrtbuted  to  this  excellent  charity,  the  it  the  following  inscription  is  engraved : 

fonner  having  presented  j^lOO,  the  latter  jffSOO.  FROM  THE  STATES  OP  GUERNSEY, 

We  leoently  <bew  public  attention  to  this  sub-  To  His  Excbliancy  MAJoa-GxKBaAL  John 

jcct,  and  we   may    say   without    any  undue  Ross,  C.B., 

%  that  this  Magazine  has  been  mainly  Colonel  of  the  98th  Regiment, 

d    in     procuring    these    valuable  and  eight  years  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that 

I  to  the  fond,  an  encouraging  proof  of  Island. 

the  attUJty  of  the  publication.  In  commemoration  and  grateful  recollection  of 

jriseefteaeo««.~The  following  letter  has  been  tlie  uninterrupted  harmony  that  has  subsis^ 

fresentad  to  the  BaililT  by  a  great  number  of  ted  between  them,  of  the  benefits  con- 

xace-pnyers.  ferred  on  the  Inhabitants,  and  of  the 

**  SiBLv— we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  general  prosperity— fruits  of  his 

for  a  ididtcred  Vegetable  Market,  which  we  wise  administration— during 

rei|oest  yon  will  have  the  kindness  to  sulmit  to  that  period. 

Che  apptobation  of  the  States.  Guernsey,  Slst  September,  1836. 

Such  a  Market  requires  a  spadoos  site,  and  a  On  appeal  to  his  Mi^esty  in  coondl,  it  was 

eoatigiiity  to  the  Markets,— advantages  which  decided  that  the  island  of  Herm  should  pay  tiie 

yon  wm  observe  this  plan  embraces,  presenting  impost  on   spirituous  liquors,    in  violation  of 

a  front  of  SO  feet  in  line  of  the  Assembly  thatprlmarv  constitutional  principle  which  de- 

fcnnma.  and  a  deptii  of  06  feet,  containing  about  dares  taxation  and  representation  are  redprocal. 

tfaifty-two  perches.  Gapt.  Thomas  ManseU,  R.N.  of  Guernsey,  was 

Of  tids  site  the  States  may  become  possessed  created  Military  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal 

by  a  dfaninntion  in  the  revenue  of  only  jff  180,  Hanoverian  Gudphic  Order,  and  Knight  of  the 

nsmely :—  Royal  Swedish  Military  Order  of  the  Sword. 

JERSEY. 

Jbywl  Comrt.^L§iUHet,— At  the  dtting  oT  reference,  this  day  took  the  said  act  into  consi- 

file  eomr^  the  king^  advocate,  in  the  absence  of  deration,  and  do  agree  humbly  to  report  as  their 

ttr  attamey-genenJ,  presented  to  fbe  court  the  opinion  to  your  Mi^iesty,  that  it  is  not  advisable 

mder  of  His  Bbdoty  in  eonnetl,  disallowing  the  that  the  said  act  should  reedve  your  Mi^Jesty's 

act  of  the  States  re-establishing  lotteries,  of  ro]ral  approbation. 

whiehthefoUoiwIagtomeopy:  **HiB  Majesty  having  taken  tiie  said  report 

''At  the  Ooort  at  Brighton,  the  asUi  of  Jan.,  into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by  and  with  the 

m7,-  -  l»eaeBt,the  Mng^  most  exceflentMi^esty. .  eonsent  of  his  privy  council,  to  approve  thereof, 

"  Whereas  tliere  was  this  day  read  at  the  and  to  wder,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 

board  a  report  from  the  ri|^t  honorable  thelords  said  act  of  the  19th  December,  1830,  be,  and  is 

of  the  wanuiittae  of  coondl  for  the  aflhlrs  of  hereby  disaUowed.    Whereof  the  governor,  lien- 

JcmeyandQacnisey,  dated  the  iOlhinat.,  in  the  tenant -governor,    eommander-in-eliief,    baHifiT 

Bonfaifoliowiag,  viz:  and  Jurats,  and  all  other  His  Majesty's  oiBcera  in 

"  Tosff  DHdesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  the  iriand  of  Jersey  for  the  time  being,  and  all 

_._  > 1,  s c ^  *w. »*A Other  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take 

notice  and  govern  themsdves  accordingly. 

(Signed)       W.  L.  BATHTTRST.'* 

■  vj  US  liwm  manca  ta  uiv  jwr  loo^.  The  oouTt  directed  the  Older  in  ooundl  to  be 

.        ^  lottedes  In  that  Island,  thdr  lordships,  lodged  au  gr^e,  and  referred  the  same  to  the 

in  fiihiniinriB  to  yovr  M^esty's  sdd  order  of  consideration  of  the  States. 
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Samian  Melodies. 


ReaignaiiM  of  Judge  Le  Couieur,—On  Thm- 
day  last.  Sir  Joeid  De  Vealle,  tefUi,  received  an 
order  from  the  lords  of  His  MiOe^*'  Prtry  coan. 
dl,  dated  the  0th  instant,  transmitttngr  to  the 
States  the  petition  presented  by  Jnd^  Le  Con. 
tenr,  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  office,  as  also 
several  of  his  papers  in  sapport  of  such  request. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.— Kt  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Captain  James 
Griffin,  of  the  terqne  Momntaineert  of  Liverpool, 
for  the  conraire  and  humanity  dlsj^yed  by  him 
in  saving  the  life  of  Captain  BIsarreau,  and  five 
of  his  crew,  from  the  wreck  of  the  brig:  Seneca, 
of  this  island,  on  the  S7th  December  last. 

The  chamber  then  ad)onmed  to  hear  the  read. 
tag  of  some  proposed  regrulatlons  for  its  future 
guidance,  when  a  long  discussion  took  place. 
A  proposition  had  been  made  to  raise  the  sub- 
Bcription  to  SOs.  per  annum,  but  rejected,— the 
subscription  therefore  remains  at  one  pound. 
With  respect  to  the  ballot.  It  was  decided  that 
one  black  ball  in  four  should  be  sufficient  to  re- 
ject a  candidate.  This  was  formerly  done  by 
the  majority  only.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
society  mifirht  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolu. 
tion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  funds  (which  now 
amount  to  jff  1000)  should  not  be  divided  among^st 
the  members,  but  appropriated  to  some  com- 
mercial improvement  of  the  island. 

The  annual  ^neral  meetingr  was  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  elect  officers  for  the 
present  year,  when  Messrs.  FTs.  Le  Breton  and 
Ph.  W.  NlcoUe  were  re-elected  president  and 
vice-president.  Members  of  the  committee  : 
Messrs.  Ph.  De  Quetteville,  Daniel  Janvrin,  John 
DureU,  Nicholas  Le  Qnesne,  son  of  John,  and 
Ftands  De  Ste.  Croix.  Trustees :  Edward  NU 
colle,  Jurat,  Lewis  Poifrnand,  J.  H.  Gosset,  and 
Peter  Hemery.  Hie  secretary,  Mr.  John  Rois- 
sler,  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

Committee  of  Harbomre.—ThiM  eommittee  met 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  diffisrent  accounts 
of  the  year  18S0.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  Is, 
that  the  total  sum  still  due  on  the  harbours 
amounts  to  jru,g3S  6s.  8d.  sterling.  The  com. 
mittee  having  ordered  the  re>lmbnrsement  of 
jff  1,000  on  that  debt.  It  Is  now  reduced  to  jffl8,88S 
0s.  8d. 


Hie  haitour  of  8t  Heller's  has  produced,  dar. 
Ingthe  year  1890,  the  net  son  of.,  jffigso  i  s) 

Ooreyharbour 946  is  s 

St.  AuUn's  harbour loi   s  4 

Rocel  harbour l6   0  o 

The  weigh.brldge  of  St  Heller's  has  prodnc- 
ed,  during  the  same  year,  jtfS04  7b.,  of  which 
sum  the  public  revenue  receives  one-half,— 

St.HeIier>s jgin   3  6 

Qorey is  is  6 

St.  Aubin*s IS   8  • 

The  committee  has  paid  to  Lieutenant  Spaitea, 
and  the  men  under  his  command,  ss  slio 
sundry  expenses  for  the  boat  employed  for  es. 
tablishing  the  oyster  beds  during  the  year  1836, 
itfSfly  17s.  11 H 

The  Weigh. BrUge.^Thie  following  is  the 
amount  of  the  net  produce  of  the  wei^-bridge 
of  St.  Heller's,  which  has  been  paid  into  the 
public  fiind  since  its  establishment  In  1887,  to 
81st  December,  1886;  viz : 
From  the  agth  September,  1827, 
to  the  3lst  December,  1888. . .  ^140  16   S 

In  1899 78    S   0 

In  1830 99  10   7k 

In  1831 99  II    4 

In  1889 100    6    1 

In  1883 68  17    3 

In  1834 IIS    s     U 

In  183S 94    S    9 

In  1836 109    3    6 

Total ^13  16    S 

This,  however,  forms  only  one  half  of  the  re- 
ceipts, as  the  superintendent  of  the  weiirl>- 
bridge  takes  the  olner  half  for  his  services. 

Jrorfa/tty.— In  ten  weeks,  there  have  been  ose 
hundred  and  thirty-two  fiinerals  In  St.  Relief^ 
parish  alone,— viz.  from  January  1  to  March  ii, 
1 837.  The  mortality,  we  believe,  has  been  chief- 
ly amongst  aged  persons. 

Miacellaneotu.—The  office  of  Inspector  of  mili- 
tia In  Jersey  is  abolished,  and  the  assistant  in- 
spectors are.  In  ftitnre,  to  deliver  their  weekly 
reports  every  Saturday  at  the  governor*!  ofice. 
-~Mr.  Hartung's  new  musical  promenade  win 
be  open  to  subscribers  every  day  daring  the 
season,  after  the  1st  of  May.— There  are  serea- 
teen  debtors,  and  sixteen  otiier  prisoners,  ooo- 
fined  for  various  crimes,  in  the  public  gad. 


SARNUN    MELODIES.— No.  10. 


THE  ORANGE  TREE.— Written  during  the  late  Snow  Stonn. 

Beauteous  exotic  t  In  thee 


Sheltered  by  a  loftv  wall, 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  day 
I  marked,  as  I  shunned  the  ftdl, 

Where  a  fragrant  orange  lay. 

Snow,  tis  true,  Is  seldom  seen. 

Mantling,  from  some  flee  , 
O'er  these  ocean  qiecks  of  green, 

Its  sombre,  still,  and  deathlike  shroud. 

Locked  in  Icy  tetters  test. 
Drear  the  drifting  shower  see 

Whirled  along  the  eddying  blast. 
Thick  around  the  doomed  tree. 

Shrunk  was  every  winged  leaf 
Tliat  had  mocked  the  emerald's  pride. 

Burnt  each  flower,  each  blossom  brief, 
Witili  the  snow  that  might  have  vied. 

Stnnger!  once  thy  parent  trees 
Might  have  on  Provence's  shore. 

Waving  in  the  dtron  breeze. 
Fanned  aome  amaroos  troabadour. 


Shrivelled  verdure,  fallen  flower. 
Many  an  author's  type  I  see. 
Mourning  o'er  his  faehle  power. 

In  thy  buds  of  snowy  hue 
Nipped  thus  eariy  by  the  fkost. 

Many  a  project  fiond  I  view 
By  relentless  fortune  crost 

In  thy  blossoms  wan  and  cold 

I  behold  my  frequent  loss, 
Thoughts,  that  unexpressed,  seemed  gold. 

Once  defined,  turned  to  dross- 

llkas  I  would  my  native  Istos 

Lived  in  song  for  evermore. 
But  no  pitying  goddess  smllss 

When  on  telly's  wings  I  soar. 

E'en  the  few  that  genius  warms 
With  its  true^  pore  flame  sublime, 

Uke  thee,  too,  display  their  charms 
Fur  from  liieir  own  native  dime. 


8.   BARBBT,  PRIlfTXR,  HBW-9TRBBT^  GUBENSBY. 
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SKETCH    OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


TivE  past  10  the  teacher  of  the  present  and  the  future.  From  what  has 
been,  we  may  speculate  on  what  may  he,  and  predict  the  destinies  of 
posterity.  The  printing  press  seizes  years  and  centuries  as  they  fly, 
and,  preserving  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  passing  events,  places  on 
record  the  wisdom  and  the  folly  of  modem  generations,  to  serve  as 
heacoDS  and  landmarks  to  their  descendants.  It  is  in  this  sense,  that 
history  has  been  well  defined  to  be  "  philosophy  teaching  by  examples." 

It  is  natural,  on  the  expiration  of  "any  period  of  time,  to  pause,  and 
look  back  on  its  most  prominent  features  and  events ;  those  that  recur 
most  frequently  to  the  mind,  stand  forward  prominently  on  the  canvass, 
and  throw  other  occurrences  in  the  back  ground.  The  justest  and 
mo9t  complete  representation  of  any  period  of  time  would  be  an  exact 
enomeration  of  all  its  vicissitudes  and  events ;  but  that  is  the  depart- 
ment of  continuous  narrative  and  minute  description.  It  will  readily 
be  conceded,  that  the  character  of  an  age  is  to  be  collected  from  as 
many  of  the  leading  events,  as  may  be  compressed  within  such  a  pic* 
tire  as  may  be  contemplated  at  one  view,  without  distraction,  without 
difficulty,  and  without  details ;  for  details,  even  the  most  summary, 
vonld  shade  and  eSace  the  great  lines,  by  means  of  which  alone  it  is 
{KMsible  to  make  a  picture. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  society,  or  of  human  nature,  in 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  the  ideas  that  recur  the  most  frequently,  and  re- 
gain most  strongly  on  the  mind,  are  the  three  following.'  Firstly,  the 
iatercouTBes  of  nations  were  more  extensive  than  at  any  former  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Secondly,  the  progression  of  knowledge 
was  more  rapid.  Thirdly,  the  discoveries  of  philosophy  were  applied 
more  than  they  had  ever  been  before  to  practical  purposes. 

The  intercourses  of  men  and  nations  may  be  divided  into  personal 
and  mental.    In  the  period  under  review,  both  these  modes  of  com- 
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munication  were  more  extended  tban  at  any  anterior  date.  Navigation, 
tatored  more  and  more  by  astronomy,  and  further  aided  by  the  improve- 
ment of  instmments  for  the  mensaration  of  time  and  space,  explored  the 
most  distant  seas  and  shores,  and  commerce  expanded  itself  in  everj 
direction.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  I^ouis  the  Sixteenth 
of  France,  but,  above  all,  in  the  reign  of  Gteorge  the  Third  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  most 
remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  globe  took  a  wider,  though  not  a 
more  daring  course,  than  it  had  ever  done,  even  under  Ferdinand  and  bar 
bella,  and  their  successors  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  our  Elizabeth.  Not 
only  were  the  north-western  coasts  of  Africa  explored,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure the  interior  of  Africa.  A  new  and  nobler  passion  than  the  thirst  of 
either  gold  or  conquest,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery ;  travels  and  voyages  were  undertaken  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  ascertaining  the  real  figure,  and  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
globe,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  human  miseries  and  the  multiplication  of 
human  comforts,  even  among  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  tribes,  often, 
not  only  ungrateful,  but  jealous  of,  and  even  hostile  U>  their  generous  be- 
ne&ctors.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  voyages  of  discovery  were 
made  by  the  French,  English,  and  Spaniards,  and  also  by  the  Banes 
and  Russians.  Russian  colonies  were  planted  on  the  north-east  coasts  of 
Africa,  communicating  easily  by  means  of  numerous  islands,  and  almost 
touching  on  the  north-west  coasts  of  America.  All  those  European  na- 
tions were  careful  to  leave  useful  seeds,  animals,  and  utensils  among  the 
savages,  a  fact  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention,  as  it  shows  the  civilized 
and  humanizing  spirit  of  the  age,  when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese  discoverers  of  Brazil,  the  Spanish  invaders  of  Mexico, 
and  the  predatory  hordes  known  as  the  buccaneers. 

The  intercourse  of  minds,  at  first  merely  verbal,  was  facilitated,  im- 
proved, and  extended  by  the  art  of  writing,  and  still  more,  in  later 
times,  by  the  art  of  printing ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  the  ofispring 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  establishment  of  posts,  packets  and  tele- 
graphs. By  their  united  aid,  the  facilities  of  mental  intercourse  were 
so  much  enlarged,  as  to  conquer  distance,  and  to  draw  nearer  together, 
not  only  the  capitals  of  Europe,  but  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe. 
A  voyage  to  India  was  now  performed  in  as  short  a  time,  as  one  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  seventeeth  century.  The  sciences  continoaUj 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  any  single  abridgment  of  labour  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  diminution  of  it  in  every  other  department  of 
human  occupation.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  extension  of  navigation 
was  accompanied  with  many  and  great  improvements  in  marine  astro- 
nomy, the  knowledge  of  distances,  of  tides,  winds,  and  currents,  the 
bearing  of  coasts,  and  what  may  be  called  submarine  geography 
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There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  this  extended  intercourse 
and  collision  of  minds,  and  the  accelerated  progress  of  knowledge.  It 
sttfficientlj  appears  from  history,  literary,  natural,  and  civil,  that  all 
Bsefiil  arts,  and  all  the  hints  that  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  promo* 
don  of  science,  have  been  furnished  more  by  ^accident  than  design, 
lo  times  and  regions,  solitary  and  sequestered,  Hippocrates  observed, 
with  truth,  that  art  was  long  and  life  short.  In  the  age  under  review, 
sod  particularly  towards  its  conclusion,  the  labour  of  art  was  shortened 
more  than  it  had  ever  been,  in  any  former  period,  by  its  own  progres- 
sioD.  The  manner  in  which  extended  intercourse  accelerates  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  seems  to  be  twofold  : — it  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
&cts ;  and  thus  to  our  experience  and  observations,  concendng  those 
&ct8,  it  adds  those  of  others.  Amazing  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  only  of  islands  and  natural  productions,  but  of 
mnkind  existing  in  a  state  of  society  unknown  before,  and  not  even 
dreamt  of.  That  pvdor  circa  res  nenereasy  that  particular  reserve  and 
modesty,  which  had  been  generally  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  human 
raee,  and  which  Orotius  and  other  philosophical  theologians  believed  to 
be  traditionary,  and  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  was 
fmuid  to  have  no  manner  of  existence  at  Otaheite.  Now,  as  every  fact 
and  well  founded  conclusion  is  to  be  compared  with  every  fact  and 
rreiy  conclusion  already  formed  and  known,  our  knowledge  is  increas- 
ed, not  merely  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  and  classes  of  facts  increases, 
Imt  in  a  much  higher,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  arrangement  of  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  would  be  the  following :  we  say  perhaps^  for 
all  rigid  definitions  are  too  dangerous  to  stand  clear  of  particular  excep- 
tions. First,  mind  exercised  on  matter;  secondly,  matter;  thirdly, 
mind. 

The  first  of  these  classes  comprehends  physics,  or  experimental  philo- 
sophy, including  optics,  astronomy,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  mechan- 
ics, magnetism,  electricity,  and  chemistry. 

The  second  comprehends  matters  of  fact,  and  hypothetical  theories. 
The  first  of  Aese  subdivisions,  comprehending  the  results  of  particular 
obeerrations  and  experiments,  whether  designed  or  accidental;  the 
second,  that  view  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which  is  formed  by  the 
imagination,  according  to  habitual  associations ;  which  is,  indeed,  loose, 
popular,  and  only  analogical,  but,  nevertheless,  ifteful  in  dividing  the 
labours  of  philosophy,  and  employing  them  in  a  course  of  well  directed 
experiments.  This  second  subdivision  of  the  second  class  refers 
principally  to  physiology,  comprising  the  theory  of  the  earth,  mineral- 
ogy, and  zoolc^.  Under  the  head  of  zoology,  some  philosophers  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  classing  theories  of  physic ;  though  they  admit  that 
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medicine,  in  its  just  extent,  embraces  the  state  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
that  of  the  body.  Electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry,  are  arranged 
under  the  first  head,  although  these  studies,  as  far  as  they  are  collections 
of  facts,  belong  properly  to  the  second:  and  to  the  first,  only  so  far  as 
they  are  theoreticaL  In  difierent  respects,  it  is  evident  that  thef 
belong  to  both. 

Out  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  particularly  the  heads  of  me- 
chanics, botany,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  spring  the  three  great  pur- 
suits of  the  industrious  and  busy  world.  1.  Agriculture*  2.  Arts. 
8.  Commerce. 

The  third  class,  mind,  comprehends  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics. 
This  division  of  the  sciences,  however  it  may  be  carped  at  by  small 
critics  as  arbitrary,  will  aid  the  memory  of  the  historical  student  in 
recollecting  the  great  and  manifold  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  oen« 
tury.  Wonderful  improvements  in  optical  glasses  opened  a  vast  and 
unbounded  theatre  to  our  perceptions,  and»promised  to  carry  our  views 
still  farther  and  farther  into  the  universe.  The  discovery  of  difierent 
kinds  and  properties  of  gases  at  once  enlarged  the  power  of  man  over 
nature  to  a  prodigious  extent,  seeming  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  ex- 
hibit the  whole  material  creation  under  a  new  aspect.  The  most  solid 
substances  appeared  to  be  fluids,  not  in  an  agriform,  but  in  a  fixed  state. 
A  constant  transition  was  discovered  from  solidity  to  fluidity,  and  from 
fluidity  again  to  solidity.  The  world  was  almost  regarded  as  an  optical 
illusion.  Electricity,  by  an  acquaintance  with  which  miracles  were 
performed,  began  to  be  considered  as  the  great  agent  throughout  all 
nature.  There  appeared  to  be  a  striking  affinity  and  analogy  between 
this  power  and  magnetism,  yet,  as  if  to  check  our  propensity  to  simpli- 
fication, and  prevent  us  drawing  in  the  net  of  investigation  too  hastily, 
proofs  were  exhibited,  that  these  two  astonishing  powers  were  very 
difierent.  As  knowledge  thus  extended  the  power  of  men  over  the 
material  world,  their  enterprize  and  industry  were  stimulated  into  fresh 
exertion.  Steam  engines,  looms  wrought  without  hands,  and  various 
other  mechanical  inventions,  performed  the  labour  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  even  of  millions  of  hands.  Yet  these  hands  quickly  found 
other  employment  in  the  multiplied  projects  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  But  there  was  no  object  on  which  the  extended  sway  of 
science  was  so  visible  as  on  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  all  human 
pursuits,  to  wit,  i^ieulture.  Agricultural  machinery  was  improved 
considerably;  the  nature  of  the  juices  designed  for  the  nourishment  of 
vegetables,  was  explored,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
transmitted  to  their  organs,  and  the  character  of  different  soils  was 
deeply  investigated. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class,  in  that  division  of  the  sciences  which 
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velttTe  followed,  to  wit,  mindj  the  true  method  of  philosophizing 
began  to  be  applied  to  this,  as  to  other  subjects,  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  socoesB  to  encourage  the  experimental  pneumatolc^ist  to  continue  his 
observations,  and  test  the  stamina  of  ancient  hypotheses  and  modem 
theories.  Certain  theories,  according  to  which  ideas,  and  emotions,  and 
passions,  succeed  or  pass  into  one  another,  in  the  human  mind,  were 
imiversallj  recognized,  and  seemed  to  be  as  certain  and  undoubted  as 
those  of  attraction  and  gravitation. 

Agreeably  to  the  speculative  and  enterprizing  genius  of  the  age  in 
other  departments,  great  boldness  was  used  in  the  application  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  to  the  science  of  politics.  To  philosophers  in 
diftrent  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  wide  and  unbounded  scope  for  discovery  and  invention,  in  the 
conduct  of  education,  the  framing  of  laws,  and  the  establishment  of 
ooDBtitutional  forms  of  government.  They  not  only  inculcated  political 
rights,  but  taught  how  to  form  political  powers.  The  modern  discovery 
io  politics,  of  legislative  representation,  though  not  peculiar  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  then  a  subject  of  more  serious  attention  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  The  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  illustrated  the  natural  and  just  connection  between 
representation  and  taxation.  Association  and  union,  a  coincidence  of 
opinions,  and  a  concert  of  wilk,  were  also  the  engines  that  subverted 
the  ancient  order  of  things  in  America,  and  which  opened  a  passage  for 
the  introduction  of  the  great  instruments  of  reform  in  other  countries. 
Cbbfi  and  associations,  ramifying,  multiplying,  and  extending  themselves 
bj  affiliation,  over  countries,  kingdoms,  and  even  distant  empires, 
like  the  brotherhood  of  free  masons,  formed  a  mighty  engine  of  political 
power,  which,  when  it  draws  along  with  it  public  opinion,  becomes 
vhoUy  irresistible.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affitirs  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  individuals, — a  tide  which  the  most  sovereign  princes  cannot  command^ 
bat  on  which  they  are  borne  along,  despite  their  most  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. It  is  this  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  public  spirit  emanating 
from  public  opinion,  that  lays  the  train  which  sooner  or  later  breaks 
&rth  in  grand  revolutionary  explosions. 

A  very  striking  and  important  example  of  the  means  by  which,  in 
thehand  of  Providence,  the  world  is  governed,  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation,  to  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
without  being  censured  as  too  digressive,  the  rather  because  this  great 
^^^t  was  the  forerunner,  and  prepared  the  way  to  that  general  fermen- 
tation which  burst  forth,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
«ch  violent  political  convulsion. 

Had  the  whole  christian  world,  at  the  time  when  Luther  began  to 
preach  against  indulgences,  been  devoted  to  the  Roman  faith,  however 
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absurd  the  doctrines  of  the  clergy,  and  however  profligate  their  lives, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  met  with  any  considerable  success.  But  the 
never-ceasing  contests  between  the  popes,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
emperor  and  other  sovereign  princes,  on  the  other  part,  diminished  of 
themselves  the  ancient  reverence  for  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  roused 
an  enquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  established,  an  enquiry  most 
powerfully  facilitated  by  the  revival  of  literature.  The  researches  of 
grave  theologians  and  laborious  antiquaries  were  followed  by  the 
ridicule  of  wit  and  humour.  Savanorola  and  Wicli£P  were  aided  hy 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Erasmus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  taken  root  in  almost 
all  countries  of  Europe.  The  materials  for  reformation  were  collected, 
and  the  foundations  laid  deep,  before  Luther  and  Calvin  raised  and 
completed  the  superstructure.  The  minds  of  men  being  thus  prepared, 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  spread  far  and  wide.  The  reformed 
religion  was  adopted  and  protected  by  sovereign  states  and  princes; 
and,  after  a  war,  continued  with  little  intermission  for  more  than  a 
century,  it  was  firmly  established  as  the  national  worship  of  nearly  the 
half  of  Europe,  together  with  the  balance  of  political  power,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 

The  essential  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were,  the  principle  of  ciTil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
opinion.  These  shook  the  haughty  fabric  of  the  papal  throne  to  its 
foundations ;  and  these  very  same  doctrines,  expanded  with  the 
advance  oi  literature,  the  firm  friend  and  ally  of  freedom,  sapped  the 
buttresses  of  feudal  authority  in  Europe,  and  most  especially  in  France, 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  same  reasoning  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  church,  was  now  applied  to  the  state. 
Large  patrimonial  inheritances,  and  hereditary  prerogatives  of  e?ery 
description,  began  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye.  Monarchical 
government,  the  privileges  of  aristocracy,  and  the  vast  estates  of  the 
nobility,  were  threatened  with  dismemberment  or  annihilation  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  equalizing  democracy.  This  change  in  public  opinion 
was  the  grand  event,  in  the  march  of  political  philosophy,  which  chiefly 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  revolutions  which  took  place  in 
respect  to  religious  doctrines  and  establishments  were  not  foreseen,  in 
the  times  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  or  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so  neither 
can  we,  of  the  present  era,  foresee  the  final  results  that  are  to  foUow, 
(for  results  must  follow,)  the  mighty,  and  still  repeating  blows,  that 
have  been  given  to  the  feudal  system.  As  we  remarked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  from  what  has  been,  we  may  speculate  on 
what  may  be,  and  thus  conclude  that  the  mental  movement  will  conti- 
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one.  Nor  can  we  doubt  of  its  being  rapid  in  its  course  and  wide  in  its 
sphere,  precisely  because  the  intercourses  of  men  bj  steam  engines  and 
isilioads,  and  improvements  in  printing,  have  provided  the  mechanical 
means  of  extended,  easy,  and  ready  approximation  and  inter-communi- 
cadon,  on  a  scale  and  magnitude  never  even  contemplated  by  the  last 
generation.  Intelligent  and  reflecting  minds  look  forward  to  the  im- 
pending crisis  with  hope  mingled  with  fear.  Revolutions,  or  at  least 
changes,  must  come  to  pass,  and  that  quickly.  The  true  patriot  hopes 
diat  they  may  be  quietly  ushered  on  to  the  political  stage  by  the  mild 
majesty  of  reason,  her  august  presence  unpolluted  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  fiercer  passions,  and  that,  while  they  are  unstained  by  crime,  they 
may  be  marked  by  firmness. 

In  characterizing  the  eighteenth  century,  by  marking  the  vicissitudes 
of  religious,  moral,  and  political  opinion,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the 
wMiderful  effects  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  course  of  that  period, 
bf  the  progressive  influence  of  the  exchange  of  feudal  services  for 
OMHiey ;  or  of  a  feudal  and  military  system  of  contribution  to  the  public 
service,  for  one  commercial  and  financial.  The  exchange  of  military 
service  in  the  field  for  money  assessed  for  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armieB,  has  been  naturally  followed  by  an  increase  of  armies  that  seem 
lo  defy  all  bounds,  until  the  whole  mass  of  contending  nations  shall  be 
converted,  as  in  preceding  times,  into  soldiers  and  slaves,  brave  and 
honourable  warriors,  or  hehtesj  villanij  or  bondmen  under  other  names, 
whoee  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  the  use  of  their  lords 
and  masters.  Immoderate  taxes  have  been  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
this  new  order  of  affairs, — immense  public  .debts, — a  kind  of  new  aris- 
tocracy of  monied  capitalists,  who  lend  pieces  of  paper  to  government 
on  usurious  terms, — and  a  collusion  between  governments  and  these  new 
aristocrats,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  are  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  and  pride  of  the  one  party,  and  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  the  other.  This  collusion  is  a  source  of  misery  to  the  oppressed 
nations ;  and  tends,  in  the  end,  to  the  embarrassment  and  even  the  ruin 
of  the  oppressors.  It  was  the  financial  difficulty  of  France  that  formed 
the  |m>ximate  cause,  or  link,  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  produced  the 
revolution.  This  exchange  of  baronial  personal  services  in  the  field  for 
money  payments  to  raise  and  keep  on  foot  mercenary  armies,  did  not 
iodeed  originate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  effects  were  never 
90  folly  and  extensively  displayed  as  at  that  period  ^  and  since  no  one 
period  can  be  rightly  described  and  characterized,  without  comparing 
It  with  other  and  preceding  periods,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  present 
design,  if  we  take  a  short  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  in  reference  to 
the  gabject  now  in  hand,  from  the  grand  era  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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Constantinople  being  captured  bj  Mahomet  the  Second,  in  IMS 
many  learned  Greeks  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  Italy.  The  favour- 
able reception  they  met  vith  from  the  popes,  princes,  and  chief  men  in 
the  republics  of  that  celebrated  country,  soon  introduced  among  the 
higher  classes  of  Italians  the  study  of  the  Oreek  language  and  of  the  old 
Greek  authors.  About  the  same  time  also,  though  rather  later,  some 
learned  men  began  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  that 
which  most  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  aod 
particularly  the  study  of  the  ancients,  was  the  art  of  printing,  which, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  arriral  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople, 
in  Italy,  was  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  usefulness.  By  the  aid  of  the 
press,  books  were  multiplied  and  became  common,  which  was  imposBi- 
ble  when  th^y  were  all  transcribed.  The  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  thus 
became  generally  understood,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  understood, 
they  were  admired.  Italy  soon  swarmed  with  architects,  painters,  aod 
sculptors,  and  vast  expenses  were  incurred  in  buildings,  pictures,  and 
statues.  Thus  the  Italians  were  drawn  off  from  their  former  way  of 
life,  which  was  military  and  frugal,  and  addicted  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  refined  and  costly  pleasures.  A  taste  for  these  pleasures  was 
extended  by  degrees  to  neighbouring  nations,  while,  by  the  improTe- 
ments  in  navigation  already  noticed,  the  luxury  of  Asia  and  America 
was  added  to  that  of  the  ancients.  ^  A  great  uniformity  in  costume,  and 
in  the  mode  of  life,  had  hitherto  prevailed ;  but  now,  to  all  other  expen- 
diture, was  added  that  arising  from  a  never  ceasing  change  in  the 
fashions,  in  clothes,  equipage,  and  the  furniture  and  decorations  of 
houses. 

The  far  greater  share  of  all  these  expenses  fell  on  the  barons.  Instead 
of  vying  with  each  other  in  the  numbers  and  boldness  of  their  retainers, 
they  became  emulous  of  e^ch  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  houses,  the 
glitter  of  their  equipage,  and  the  elegant  delicacies  of  their  tables.  This 
involved  them  in  such  heavy  diebts,  that  if  they  did  not  sell,  or  other* 
wise  alienate  their  lands  (which  it  was  not,  at  first,  in  their  power  to  do)* 
they  were  at  least  obliged  to  convert  into  money,  for  the  payment  of 
their  creditors,  the  military  services  due  to  them  from  their  vassals, 
which  was  done  partly  by  way  of  rent,  and  partly  by  way  of  lease  and 
fine.  Thus  the  vassal,  instead  of  being  a  military  retainer,  became  a 
tenant.  As  the  baron,  or  lord  of  the  fief,  accepted  money  from  his 
vassals,  instead  of  military  service,  so  the  king  was  under  the  necessitj 
of  accepting  pecuniary  contributions,  instead  of  personal  military  8e^ 
vices  from  the  baron.  The  nobility  and  gentiy  assembled  in  diets  and 
parliaments,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  maintain 

*  In  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  not  permitted  to  break  the  aocient 
entails,  or  to  alienate  their  estates,  until  an  act  was  made  for  th«  purpose  in  1609, 
by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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marceDary  troops,  and  voted  sums  of  money  to  be  levied  on  the  people, 
grown  rich  by  trade  and  dispirited  by  the  ceBsation  of  military  exercise. 
Sach  forces  were  at  first  raised  only  for  present  ezigencies,  and  kept  on 
foot  no  longer  than  the  circumBtances  that  occasioned  them.  But  princes 
icon  foand  pretences  for  making  them  perpetual,  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  policy  of  garrisonii^  frontier  towns  and  fortresses.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  of  these  mercenary  armies  depending,  for  their  subsistence 
and  preferment,  as  much  on  the  prince,  as  the  former  militias  did  upon 
the  barons,  the  sword  was  now  transferred  from  the  hands  of  subjects 
into  those  of  kings,  and  war  was  converted  into  a  trade  to  which  multi- 
tudes had  recourse,  as  the  means  of  living.  Nay,  many  of  the  barons 
themselves,  being  reduced  to  poverty,  by  the  expensive  mode  of  living, 
took  commands  in  those  mercenary  troops ;  and,  being  still  continued 
kreditary  members  of  diets  and  parliaments,  and  other  assemblies  of 
itate,  after  the  loss  of  their  vassals,  whom  they  formerly  represented, . 
they  were  now  the  readiest  of  all  men  to  impose  taxes  on  the  people ; 
and  these  funds  were  consumed  by  armies,  fortresses,  and  garrisons,  all 
of  which  multiplied  with  the  increasing  ambition  of  victorious  princes, 
the  jealousies  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  cost  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
gressive complexity  of  the  art  of  war. 

The  armies  of  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  more  than 
doubled  by  those  of  the  second ;  those  of  the  second  more  than  doubled 
bj  those  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  relative  proportions  were  still  further  increased.  The 
utmost  force  that  ever  was  on  foot  in  the  wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
was  three  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  men.  The  French  republic 
raised  a  force  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  the  allies  were  compelled 
to  make  war  on  the  same  gigantic  scale.  This  system  was  yet  further 
extended  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  soldiers  were  crowded 
together  from  the  gulph  of  Qenoa  to  the  Texel. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  progressive  intercourses  of  men  with  men,  of 
oations  with  nations,  and  minds  with  minds,  and  meditate  on  the 
coDseqaences  which  have  resulted  from  the  extension  of  navigation, 
commerce,  art,  and  science,  it  seems  to  us  the  height  of  absurdity  for 
uy  political  philosopher  to  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  stationary 
•yrtem.  If  left  to  itself,  the  movement  must  continue ;  and  who  is  he 
that  presumes  to  check  its  course  ?  The  impelling  principle  is  mind  ; 
who  can  destroy  its  faculties,  or  repress  its  spring  ?  The  instrument  is 
printing;  who  dare  legislate  for  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press? 
What  then  do  prudence  and  wisdom  dictate  ?  Clearly  to  direct  mind 
iBtonseful  channels,  but  not  to  declaim  Siborxtjitial  measures.  The  love 
«f  systems  has  been  fatal  to  the  progress  of  philosophical  truth,  and  the 
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love  of  party  has  retarded  the  advance  of  political  improvement;  in 
either  caBe,  men  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  fetter  the  mind.  Let  any  two  or  more  periods  of 
history  be  compared,  since  printing  has  been  invented,  and  the  most 
dull  and  obtuse  intellect  will  be  convinced  that  society  is  progressive ; 
and  since  that  truth  is  universally  attested  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
why  should  it  not  apply  to  the  present  and  the  future?  Who  can 
point  out  exceptions  and  limitations  to  the  rule  ?  How  absurd,  then,  is 
it  to  hear  persons  talking  of  the  horrors  of  organic  change,  as  though  this 
principle  had  not  been  constantly  at  work,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  present  time.  We  have  seen  the  chief  causes  of 
change  operating  in  the  eighteenth ;  let  us  reconcile  ourselves  to  them 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  obliterate  from  our  vocabularies  the 
vulgar  slang  about  revolutionary  movements  and  destructive  theories. 


THE   OTAHEITAN    MOURNER. 


Pbgot  Stewart  was  the  daughter  of  an  Otaheitan  chief,  and  married  to  one  of  the 
xnntineeTS  of  the  Bounty.  On  Stewart's  being  seised  and  carried  away  in  the 
Pandora  frigate,  Peggy  fell  into  a  rapid  decay,  and  in  two  months  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  leaving  an  infant  daughter. 

From  the  isle  of  the  distant  ocean 

My  white  love  came  to  me ; 
I  led  the  weary  stranger 

Beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
With  white  and  yellow  blossoms 

I  strewed  his  pillow  there, 
And  watched  his  bosom*s  heaving, 
So  gentle  and  so  fiiir. 

Before  I  knew  his  language, 

Or  he  could  talk  in  mine, 
We  vowed  to  love  each  other. 

And  never  to  resig^. 

0  then  'twas  lovely  watching 
The  sparkling  of  his  eyes ; 

And  learn  the  white  man's  greeting, 
And  ansn^er  all  his  sighs. 

1  taught  my  constant  white  love 
To  play  upon  the  wave, 

To  turn  the  storm  to  pleasure, 

And  the  curling  surge  to  brave. 
How  pleasant  was  our  sporting. 

Like  dolphins  on  the  tide. 
To  dive  beneath  the  billow. 

Or  the  rolling  surf  to  ride. 

To  summer  groves  I  led  him. 

Where  fruit  hangs  in  the  sun, 
We  lingered  by  the  fountains, 

That  murmur  as  they  run. 
By  the  verdant  islands  sailing, 

Where  the  crested  sea  birds  go, 
We  heard  the  dash  of  the  distant  spray, 
And  saw  through  the  denps  the  sunbeams  play, 

In  the  coral  bowers  below. 
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And  when  my  lover,  weary, 

To  our  woodland  couch  would  creep, 
I  sang  the  song  that  pleased  him, 

And  crown'd  his  lids  with  sleep. 
My  kindred  much  would  wonder. 

The  white  man's  love  to  see ; 
And  Otaheitan  maidens 

Would  often  envy  me. 

Yet  when  my  white  love's  forehead 

Would  sadden  with  despair, 
I  knew  not  why  the  cold  drops 

Should  start  and  quiver  there. 
I  knew  not  why  in  slumber 

His  heart  should  tremble  so, 
Or  locked  in  love's  embraces. 

How  doubt  and  fear  could  grow. 

'Till  o'er  the  bounding  billow 

The  angary  chieftains  came ; 
They  seized  my  wretched  lover. 

They  mocked  my  anguished  claim. 
In  iron  bands  they  bound  him,— 

I  flew  his  fate  to  share ; 
They  tore  him  from  my   clasptg, 

And  drove  me  to  despair. 

Are  white  men  unrelenting, 

So  fkr  to  cross  the  sea ; 
Their  chieftain's  wrongs  revenging. 

To  tear  my  love  fh)m  me  ? 
Are  Otaheitan  bosoms 

No  refuge  for  the  brave, — . 
Can  exile  nor  repentance 

A  wretched  lover  save  ? 

No  more  the  Heiva's  dancing 

My  mournful  steps  will  suit ; 
As  when  to  torch-light  glancing, 

And  beating  to  the  flute. 
No  more  my  braided  tresses 

With  smiling  flowers  shall  bloom  \ 
Nor  blossom  rich  in  beauty 

Shall  lend  its  sweet  perfume. 

All  by  the  sounding  ocean 

I  sit  me  down  and  mourn, 
In  hope  his  chiefs  may  pardon  him. 

And  speed  my  love^  return. 
Can  he  forget  his  Peggy, 

Who  soothed  his  cares  to  rest  ? 
Can  he  forget  the  baby, 

Who  smiles  upon  her  breast  ? 

I  wish  the  fearftil  warning 

Would  bind  my  woes  in  sleep ! 
And  I  a  little  bird  to  chase 

My  lover  o'er  the  deep  \ 
Or  if  my  wounded  spirit 

In  the  death  canoe  would  rove, 
I*d  bribe  the  wind  and  pitying  wave, 

To  speed  me  to  my  love. 


(^268  ) 
FIELD    MARSHAL    8UWARR0W,    OF   RUSSIA. 


This  celebrated  soldier  was  born  in  1730,  at  Moscow,  of  a  Swedish 
family,  whose  circumstances  were  but  indifferent.  He  entered  the 
service,  in  1742,  as  a  private,  and  languished  many  vears  a  subaltern. 
It  was  durinjr  this  time  that,  feeling  the  superiority  o^his  own  resources 
and  the  insufficiency  of  those  of  his  commanders,  whose  faults  were 
detected  by  his  penetrating  sagacity,  he  resolved  to  free  himself  from  a 
state  of  obedience,  and  assumed  for  this  purpose  that  singularity  of 
conduct  which  afterwards  was  strengthenea,  as  it  were,  into  a  second 
nature,  and  gave  a  stamp  of  eccentricity  to  his  whole  character.  His 
plan,  however,  succeedea.  In  a  short  time  he  was  remarked,  and  the 
shoots  of  his  genius  pierced  through  the  obscurity  of  the  subordinate 
station  in  which  they  had  vegetated  during  the  first  years  of  his  career. 
From  1749,  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  twenfrjr-nine,  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  mean  while 
the  higher  he  advanced  in  rank,  the  more  odd  and  singular  did  he 
affect  to  become.  This  mode  of  acting  at  last  made  such  an  impression, 
that  all  obedience  from  him  was  impossible,  and  he  would  have  refused 
to  command  the  armies  of  his  sovereign,  had  she  attempted  to  mark 
out  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  or  restrict  him  in  the  free  choice  of  his 
operations.  "  When  my  sovereign  does  me  the  honour,"  he  used  to 
say,  <^  to  give  me  the  command  of  her  armies,  she  supposes  me  capable 
of  guiding  them  to  victory ;  and  how  can  she  pretend  to  know  better 
than  an  old  soldier  like  myself,  who  am  on  tne  spot,  the  road  which 
leads  to  it  ?  So  whenever  her  orders  are  in  contradiction  to  her  tnie 
interests,  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  are  suggested  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  enmity  of  the  courtiers,  and  I  act  in  conformity  to  what  appears  to 
me  most  serviceable  to  her  glory."  On  many  occasions  the  genius  of 
Suwarrow  broke  through  the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and  guided  him 
with  sure  and  stedfast  step  to  conquest. 

During  the  campaign  of  1771,  which  he  made  as  major-general,  he 
heard  that  the  grand  marshal  of  Lithuania  was  assembling  the  Poles  at 
Halowitz.  He  immediately  sent  information  to  Marshal  Boutonrlin, 
the  Russian  commander  in  chief,  a  man  of  remarkable  coolness  and 
circumspection,  and  demanded  leave  to  attack  them.  *He,  knowing 
that  Suwarrow  had  with  him  only  a  few  hundred  men,  formally  forbade 
the  attempt.  But,  Suwarrow  hearing  at  the  moment  that  the  Poles  had 
just  beaten  the  regiment  of  Petersburgh,  and  that  their  numbers 
amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  and  were  daily  increasing,  resolved  to 
crush  them  in  the  bud.  Forthwith  he  assembled  his  little  army  of  one 
thousand  men,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy.  The  impending 
danger  doubled  his  exertions.  He  marched  fifty  leagues  in  four  days ; 
surprised  the  Poles  at  midnight;  beat  and  dispersed  them;  and 
captured  the  town  of  Halowitz  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the 
morning  he  pursued  his  victory,  and  destroyed  what  had  escaped  the 
first  onset.  He  then  sent  Marshal  Boutourlin  an  account  of  this  daring 
enterprise,  and  subjoined  these  words :  ''  As  a  soldier,  I  have 
disobeyed,  and  have  sent  you  my  sword ;  but,  as  a  Russian,  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  destroying  the  confederate  forces,  which  we  could  not  have 
resisted,  had  thev'had  time  to  unite.''  Boutourlin  astonished,  and  at 
a  loss  what  conduct  to  observe  towards  Suwarrow,  sent  to  the  empress 
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for  orders.  Catharine  instantlj  wrote  the  following  note  to  the 
victorious  commander :  '^  Your  commander.  Marshal  Boutourlin, 
ought  to  put  you  under  an  arrest,  as  a  punishment  for  military 
insubordination ;  but,  as  your  sovereign,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure 
of  rewarding  a  zealous  and  faithful  subject,  who,  by  a  brilliant  action, 
has  well  served  his  country."  With  this  letter,  she  sent  him  the  order 
of  St,  Alexander. 

In  1790,  the  empress  had  given  an  express  order  for  the  capture  of 
IsmailofF,  of  which  the  siege  had  already  been  twice  raised.  Potemkin, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  army,  fearing  to  disobey  Catharine  the 
third  time,  communicated  her  orders  to  Suwarrow,  proposing  that  he 
should  recommence  the  siege,  and  charging  him  with  the  command  of 
it  However  dangerous  the  enterprise,  which  had  already  failed  twice, 
Suwarrow,  ever  confident  in  his  own  resources,  undertook  it,  saying, 
"  The  empress  wills  it,  we  must  obey."  Having  assembled  his  troops, 
four  days  of  forced  marching  brought  him  to  Ismailoff.  Some  days 
were  spent  in  the  preparation  of  fascines,  scaling  ladders,  and  other 
necessaries  for  an  assault.  In  the  mean  time  he  constructed  a  fort  in  a 
retired  spot,  where  the  soldiers  were  practised  in  mounting  the  walls ; 
snd  at  the  same  time,  the  better  to  aeceive  the  enemy,  he  opened  a 
trench  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ramparts,  as  if  he  intended  to 
besiege  the  place  in  form.  Every  thing  was  carefully  disposed  for 
the  assault ;  the  orders  were  given ;  the  columns  were  on  their  march 
at  midnight; — at  this  juncture  an  officer  arrived  with  dispatches  from 
Prince  Potemkin.  Suwarrow  guessed  that  they  either  contained  an 
order  to  retreat,  or  some  secret  snare.  In  fact,  Potemkin  trembled  at 
the  uncertainty  of  such  an  enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  winter,  against  a  fortification  furnished  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by  forty-three  thousand  men ; 
nor  did  it  lessen  his  apprehensions,  when  he  considered  that  half  of  the 
garrison  was  composea  of  janissaries  ;  while  Suwarrow,  to  oppose 
these  difficulties,  had  only  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  the  half  of  whom 
were  cossacks.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cast  all  the  blame  and  disgrace 
of  a  check  upon  him,  he  ordered  him  not  to  risk  an  assault,  unless  he 
was  sure  of  taking  the  place.  Suwarrow,  mistrusting  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  commanded  his  aide-de-camp  to  have  a  horse  held  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  so  as  to  mask  the  entrance,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  courier  wait  till  he  should  go  and  receive  the  message. 
Presently  he  went  out,  and  pretending  not  to  see  the  officer  widi  die 
dispatches,  he  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  joined  his  troops  at  full 
gallop. 

The  Russians  gallantly  scaled  the  walls.  The  Turks  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  the  works  were  carried ;  the  combat  was  desjparately 
maintained  in  the  town,  but  a  few  hours  of  carnage  and  slaughter 
secured  victory  to  the  Russians.  The  victorious  Suwarrow,  while 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  perceived  the  messenger  of 
Potemkin.  "  Who  are  you,  brother  V  said  he  to  him.  "  It  is  I,"  said 
the  officer,  "  who  brought  the  dispatches  from  Prince  Potemkin, 
yesterday  evening."  "  What !"  exclaimed  Suwarrow,  pretending  to  be 
in  a  great  passion,  '^  you  bring  me  news  from  my  sovereign — ^you  are 
here  since  yesterday,  and  have  never  given  them  to  me  I"  Then 
threatening  the  officer  witli  severe  chastisement,  he  gave  the  letter  to 
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one  of  his  generals  to  read  aloud.  After  the  contents  were  made  known 
Suwarrow  tamed  to  his  officers  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  Thank  God, 
Ismailoff  is  taken,  or  I  should  have  been  undone."  He  immediately  gent 
the  following  answer  to  Potemkin,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
its  brevity :  ''  The  Russian  flag  flies  on  the  walk  of  Ismailofil  Suwarrow." 
The  exterior  of  Marshal  Suwarrow  corresponded  with  the  eccentri- 
city of  his  character.  He  was  a  little  man,  of  about  five  feet  one  inch 
in  height;  his  mouth  was  lai^e,  and  his  features  were  far  from  prepos- 
sessing; but  his  look  was  full  of  fire,  lively,  and  particularly  penetrating. 
His  brow  was  wrinkled  deeply,  and  age  and  the  fatigues  of  war  had 
left  him  but  a  few  straggling  grey  locks  at  sixty- four.  Though  his  form 
appeared  delicate  and  feeble,  he  was  gifted  with  a  strong  and  hardy 
constitution,  fortified  by  sobriety,  toil,  and  activity.  Scarcely  ever 
ailing,  he  supported  fatigue,  perhaps  better  than  a  man  of  more  robust 
frame.  The  character  of  Suwarrow  was  animated  and  impetuous. 
When  greatly  moved,  his  look  became  severe,  imposing  and  even  terrible. 
He  followed  the  feelings  of  his  heart;  but  these  movements  were  rare,  and 
only  called  into  action  by  weighty  and  stirring  motives.  In  one  point 
this  old  warrior  showed  excessive  weakness.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
his  age.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  reminded  of  it  either  by  himself  or 
by  others ;  and  for  this  reason  every  looking-glass  iu  his  house  was 
either  covered  or  removed.  Nothing  was  more  comic  than  to  see  him 
walking  by  a  looking-glass ;  as  soon  as  ever  he  perceived  it,  he  began  to 
run,  shut  his  eyes,  and  make  all  sorts  of  grimaces  till  he  got  out  of  the 
room.  We  should  be  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  this  eccentricity  to 
any  idle  pretensions  to  juvenile  appearance.  The  marshal  would  often 
crack  jokes  on  himself;  and  as  to  his  aversion  to  looking-glasses,  he 
used  frequently  to  say  that  he  disliked  observing  the  ravages  of  time, 
because  they  reminded  him  that  he  must  soon  be  unfit  for  military 
enterprizes.  If  a  chair  happened  to  be  in  his  way,  he  would  jump  over 
it,  to  shew  that  he  still  retained  his  agility.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
was  a  rarity  to  see  him  walk ;  he  always  ran,  particularly  on  going  into, 
or  coming  out  of,  his  room.  The  largest  circle  never  embarrassed  him ; 
he  even  redoubled  his  drolleries  in  the  presence  of  strangers  of  rank,  to 
show  them  that  he  could  support  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  still 
preserve  the  vivacity  of  youth. 

Suwarrow  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  all  the  year  round  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  at  midnight.  As  soon  as  he  was 
up,  he  went  out  of  his  tent,  naked,  to  be  drenched  with  pails  of  cold 
water.  Neither  his  advanced  age,  nor  the  rigour  of  the  season,  could 
ever  induce  him  to  relax  this  extraordinaiy  custom.  He  commonly 
dined  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  winter,  and  at  seven  in  the 
summer.  Dinner  was  his  chief  meal ;  it  was  the  hour  of  his  recreation, 
which  was  sometimes  prolonged  even  beyond  his  own  wishes.  He  never 
sat  down  to,  nor  rose  u*om,  table,  without  saying  grace,  aad  imploring  a 
blessing  on  his  food.  Sometimes  he  added  a  short  benediction  on  Lis 
guests,  and  if  they  did  not  answer.  Amen,  '^  Those,"  said  he,  smiling, 
*^  who  have  not  said  amen,  shall  have  no  eau  de  me  J*  Though  fond  of 
wines  and  liquors,  he  was  never  seen  intoxicated.  He  ate  and  drank  a 
good  deal,  because  he  had  naturally  a  great  aj^tite,  and  dinner  was 
his  only  meal.  Duringthe  rest  of  the  day,  he  took  nothing  bat  a  few 
cuns  of  tea  or  coffee.     lie  followed  the  Russian  custom  of  sleeping  an 
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iicMir  or  two  after  dinner.  His  cookery  was  the  reverse  of  delicate, 
consisting  generally  of  ill  dressed  cossack  ragouts,  which  nobody  dared 
to  find  fault  with.  Each  dish  was  sent  round,  and  contained  as  many 
messes  as  there  were  guests. 

As  Snwarrow  was  difierent  from  every  one  else,  in  manners  and  con- 
duct, so  also  was  he  in  the  article  of  dress.  Whole  boots,  slouched,  and 
falling  about  his  heels,  breeches  of  white  dimity,  a  waistcoat  of  the 

,  same  &ind,  with  lining  and  collar  of  green  cloth,  a  little  helmet  of  felt, 
ornamented  with  green  fringe ;  this  was  his  military  dress  throughout 
the  year ;  nor  did  it  take  from  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  that  he 
frequently  booted  but  one  leg,  leaving  his  garter  and  stocking  loose  on 
the  other,  which  had  been  disabled  by  an  old  wound.  His  large  sabre 
trailed  along  the  ground,  while  his  thin  dress  scarcely  seemed  to  hang 
to  his  meagre  and  sickly  body.  When  the  cold  was  excessive,  he  wore 
a  vestment  of  white  cloth,  like  the  dimity  one,  which  he  then  lefl  off; 
but  this  happened  rarely.  It  was  in  this  singular  equipment  that  Su- 
warrow  commanded,  reviewed,  harangued,  and  encamped  his  soldiers, 
oa  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  His  numerous  victories  had  been  re- 
warded with  many  diamond  ornaments.  On  great  occasions,  he  was 
covered  with  them,  and  then  only  he  appeared  in  his  superb  dress  of 
field  marshal ;  at  other  times,  he  wore  only  the  chain  of  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
Snwarrow's  exterior  rose  from  avarice ;  on  the  contrary,  his  contempt 
<^  money  was  even  stoical ;  whenever  he  spoke  of  it,  which  was  but 
seldom,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  its  worth. 
He  carried  none  about  his  person,  knew  not  the  price  of  a  single  article, 
and  never  paid  for  any  thing  himself.  An  old  soldier,  named  Tichinka, 
who  had  saved  his  life,  and  whom  he  had  made  his  aide-de-camp,  was 
at  once  his  major-domo,  his  supervisor,  his  maitre  d'hdtel,  and  had  the 
9cAe  charge  of  all  his  expenses.  He  carried  neither  watch  nor  jewels 
with  him,  except  on  those  occasions  of  ceremony,  when  he  displayed  the 
rewards  of  his  victories,  and  the  munificence  of  his  sovereign.  But  it 
was  only  when  he  considered  them  as  records  of  his  glory,  that  the 
finest  diamonds  obtained  any  value  in  his  eyes,  and  then  ne  would  show 
them  to  any  stranger,  and  pointing  out  his  ornaments,  one  by  one,  ^^At 
such  an  action,"  he  would  say,  ^*  I  gained  this  order ;  at  such  an  one, 
that,"  &c ;  a  pardonable  vanity,  when  we  consider  that  this  was  the  sole 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  sight  of  all  his  jewels.  Many  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  do  equal  honour  to  his  moral 
pnociples  and  his  loyalty. 

An  officer  of  his  staff  lost  sixty  thousand  roubles  at  play,  belonging  to 
the  military  chest.     Suwarrow  sent  for  the  officer,  punished  him,  and 

I  wrote  to  the  empress  thus  :  ^*  An  officer  has  spent  sixty  thousand  rou- 
bles belonging  to  the  army ;  but  when  your  Majesty  receives  this  letter, 

I        I  shall  have  made  it  good,  at  my  own  expense.    It  is  right  that  I  should 

I        be  answerable  for  the  officers  I  employ." 

;  Suwarrow  was  always  fond  of  keeping  up  the  manners  of  a  soldier. 

I        When  he  saluted  any  one,  he  stopped,  turned  out  his  toes,  squared  his 

<  position,  drew  back  his  shoulders,  and  put  his  right  hand  to  his  little 
nebnet,  like  a  soldier  saluting  his  officer.  When  he  wished  to  show 
great  respect,  he  bent  very  low,  but  most  ungracefully,  and  without 
changing  the  posture  of  nis  arms  and  feet.     Mis  simplicity  was  not 
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confined  to  dress,  but  extended  to  his  diet,  his  lodging,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  life.  He  always  preferred  the  plainest  apartment,  so  that  no 
article  of  luxury  ever  entered  his  doors;  he  seldom^  slept  in  a  house 
when  his  army  was  encamped.  His  tent  was  pitched  at  the  head 
quarters  in  the  corner  of  a  garden ;  he  remained  there  during  the  niglit 
and  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  never  entered  the  house  allotted  to  his 
staff  except  at  dinner  time.  Throughout  his  military  career,  he  never 
once  passed  a  whole  night  in  bed ;  a  few  bundles  of  hay  formed  his  only, 
and  to  him  luxjirious,  couch,  whether  in  the  camp,  or  the  palace  of  his 
mistress.  He  had  no  equipage,  no  horses,  no  attendants.  He  kept 
one  servant  about  his  person,  and  took  as  many  soldiers  or  cossacks  as 
he  wanted,  for  the  service  of  his  house.  His  chariot,  a  plain  kibitk, 
was  drawn  by  post  or  hired  horses.  For  his  reviews,  and  in  battle,  he 
mounted  the  first  horse  at  hand,  sometimes  a  cossack's,  but  generally  his 
aide-de-camp  Tichinka  lent  him  a  horse ;  altogether,  a  more  modest 
equipage  cannot  be  imagined.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  qualities  of 
marshal  Suwarrow  was  a  sterling  and  invariable  goodness  of  heart ;  he 
never  met  children  without  embracing  and  blessing  them.  He  was  ever 
a  kind  relation,  a  sincere  friend,  a  ^ood  father ;  but  he  esteemed  it  the 
duty  of  a  warrior  to  bestow  that  time  only  on  social  feelings,  which 
could  not  be  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  jglory.  These  principles  were 
the  invariable  rule  of  his  conduct,  of  which  the  following  is  a  striking 
proof. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  army,  and  uncertain  how  long  he  might  be 
detained  there,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  embrace  his 
children.  At  once  to  satisfy  his  duty  and  his  affection,  he  turned  oat 
of  his  way,  and  rested  neither  day  nor  night  till  he  arrived  at  his  house 
at  Moscow.  All  his  people  were  in  bed.  Alighting  quickly  from  his 
chariot,  he  knocked  gently  for  admittance,  and  on  entering  stole  softly 
to  his  children's  bed  room.  With  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he  quietly  drew 
their  curtains,  and  after  contemplating  with  emotion  the  objects  of  his 
tenderness,  blessed  and  embraced  them  ;  then  he  mounted  his  carriage, 
and  drove  off,  without  having  awakened  them  from  sleep.  He  had  seen, 
embraced,  and  blest  all  he  held  most  dear  ;  to  have  a/oused  them 
would  have  been  to  hazard  a  painful  adieu,  and  to  have  made  them 
sharers  in  his  feelings.  In  this  way  the  eccentricity  of  his  character 
held  sway  over  the  tenderest  emotions  of  his  heart ;  he  seemed  to  steal 
from  glory  what  aflection  prompted  him  to  yield  to  nature. 

Suwarrow  was  remarkable  for  an  unalterable  freedom  of  sentiment, 
which  created  in  him  an  utter  dislike  to  those  equivocal  phrases,  which 
are  the  usual  resource  of  flattery,  fear,  or  meanness ;  whenever  an 
officer  answered  him  in  that  manner,  he  was  for  ever  lost  in  his  opinion. 
He  called  such  people  neimaiotif  a  Russian  word  which  answers  to  our 
"  dont  know,*'  "  possibly,"  "  may  be.**  He  not  only  considered  such 
sort  of  equivocation  a  species  of  cowardice,  but  used  to  think  it  betrayed 
a  want  of  characteristic  energy — ^in  his  eyes  a  capital  defect.  When  he 
wished  to  discover  if  any  one  possessed  firmness  of  mind,  he  would 
divert  himself  by  asking  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  questions.  He  thought 
little  of  those  who  were  abashed  or  daunted  on  these  occasions,  but 
sharp  and  lively  repartees  won  his  esteem.  "  He,**  the  marehd  was 
wont  to  observe,  '^  who  is  disconcerted  by  a  simple  question,  will 
be  much  more  so  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy.'*    In  Suwarrow, 
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the  qualided  of  activity  aud  penetration  seemed  catcliing.  He 
electnfied  all  who  came  near  him.  The  words  "  I  don't  know,"  "  I 
caumot,"  "  Impossible/'  were  erased  from  his  dictionary,  and  supplied 
bj  "  Learn,"  "  Set  about  it,"  "  Try." 

We  may  easily  suppose,  that  Suwarrow  was  a  great  enemy  to 
courtiers.  Under  the  appellation  of  neisnaton^  they  were  the  objects  of 
his  bitterest  satire.  Neither  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  nor  of  the 
parties  concerned,  could  restrain  him  from  giving  free  vent  to  his 
^ntiments.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  had  many  enemies  at  court. 
In  fact  he  was  hated  there,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  intrigue  and 
faction  sought  him  for  their  prey.  Suwarrow  was  always  a  strict 
disciplinarian ;  the  least  neglect  of  subordination  was  severely  punished ; 
and,  with  all  the  originality  of  his  character,  he  would  be  as  well  the 
model,  as  the  enforcer  of  military  obedience. 

He  desired  Tichinka  to  order  him  from  table,  whenever  he  was 
exceeding  his  usual  appetite.  He  would  then  turn  round  with  an  air  of 
smiling  gravity,  and  ask  "  At  whose  order  ? "  Tichinka  always 
answered :  "  At  the  order  of  marshal  Suwarrow."  "  Oh  ! "  rejoined 
his  master,  *^  he  must  be  obeyed,"  and  then  inmiediately  rose  from  table. 
The  same  curious  form  was  gone  through,  when  his  business  kept  him 
too  lon^  sedentary.  Tichinka,  on  such  occasions,  bade  him  go  out ;  he 
asked  ue  same  question ;  his  aide-de-camp  gave  him  the  same  answer, 
and  he  would  go  and  walk.  This  old  warrior  was  very  religious ;  his 
first  business  on  getting  up  was  to  say  his  prayers.  He  repeated  a 
very  long  one  before  goi^  to  bed,  and,  like  all  the  Russians,  had  great 
fiuth  in  Bt.  Nicholas.  E^  diligently  attended  divine  worship,  chaunting 
the  service  with  the  priests,  and  accompanying  the  chant  with  all  possible 
grimaces.  During  nis  exile  at  Novo^orod,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  a  pious 
whim  induced  him  to  exercise  his  indomitable  activity  on  the  bells  of 
die  parish,  of  which  he  was  made  churchwarden.  Every  night  and 
momii^  he  tolled  for  service,  and  afterwards  sung  in  company  with  the 
priest  and  peasantry  of  the  place.  Priests  had  ever  a  peculiar  claim  to 
nis  respect ;  he  would  often  stop  a  priest  for  his  benediction,  and  never 
missed  a  bishop.  The  blessing  he  had  thus  obtained,  he  generally 
transmitted  again  to  his  officers.  Notwithstanding  his  respect  for  the 
cleigv,  he  could  well  distinguish  the  priest  from  the  man.  One  day  on 
entering  a  village,  he  saw  the  curate,  and  hastily  dismounted  to  beg  his 
blessing ;  presently  afterwards,  on  hearing  some  complaints  against  him, 
he  ordered  the  same  curate  to  receive  fifw  blows  from  a  stout  cudgel. 

Suwarrow  had  a  great  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  ancient  as  well 
as  modem,  and  knew  by  heart  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious 
commanders  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  spoke  eight  lan^ages,  and 
in  French  he  conversed  with  the  correctness  of^a  native.  His  style  and 
speech  bore  the  stamp  of  his  character ;  brief,  energetic,  lively,  and  to 
Grangers  almost  enigmatical.  But  he  had  an  aversion  from  writing, 
and  avoided  such  transactions  as  required  the  assistance  of  the  pen,  ^'  a 
weapon,"  said  he,  "  which  sits  ill  in  the  hand  of  a  soldier."  For  this 
reason,  very  few  letters  of  his  own  composition  are  extant.  The 
following  is  what  he  wrote  to  field  marshal  Romanzoff,  to  announce  the 
capture  of  Tourtoukaya : 

Slawo  Bogou,  Slawo  bowam 

Tourtoukaya  aviala,  ia  tarn. 
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Or  in  English : 

Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you» 
Tourtoukaya  is  taken,  here  am  I. 

His  compositions  had  all  the  same  characteristic  energy  and  brevity. 
But  he  commonly  gave  the  substance  of  his  dispatches  to  one  of  his 
officers,  and  signed  them  after  they  were  written.  He  was  wont  often 
to  harangue  his  soldiers  ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  unuBuallj 
verbose.  His  military  harangues  lasted  an  hour,  and  sometimes  two, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  One  day  in  the  month  of  January,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  harangue  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  drawn 
up  on  the  parade  at  Warsaw.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a  freezin^: 
hoar  frost  came  down  from  the  sky.  The  marshal,  in  a  waist- 
coat of  white  dimity,  began  his  oration.  He  soon  found  that  the 
coldness  of  the  weather  made  it  seem  long;  accordingly  he  stretched  it 
to  two  hours.  Almost  all  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  caught 
severe  colds.  The  marshal  was  none  the  worse,  and  even  gayer  than 
usual.  His  quarters  rang  with  unceasing  fits  of  coughing;  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  he  nad  taught 
his  army  to  disregard  fatigue,  winter,  and  all  its  frosts. 

The  name  of  Suwarrow  will  remain  for  ever  identified  with  the 
military  glorv  of  Russia.  His  virtues  were  numerous  and  eminent ; 
his  faults  belong  rather  to  the  barbarism  of  his  country,  than  to  the 
man.     He  died  at  Petersburgh  in  1799,  at  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
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When  Terence  exhibited  his  immortal  comedies  to  the  delighted  audiences 
of  Rome,  the  actor,  who  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  briefly  explained 
t^e  subject  of  the  play,  so  that  the  spectators  might  be  prepared  for  the 
events  about  to  be  represented.  Among  the  modems,  this  practice  is  not 
adopted,  for  the  introductory  prologue,  delivered  in  our  theatres,  is  of  a 
totsJly  different  character.  As  the  allegorical  drama,  now  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  our  readers,  is  somewhat  novel  in  design  and  in  execution, 
we  choose  to  follow  the  example  of  Terence,  and  write  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  on  the  Dramatis  Persone,  before  we  commence  the  dialogue. 

The  Dramatis  Perstma  are  only  four  in  number :  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a 
Merman,  an  Albino,  and  an  Oyster.  Every  one  knows  at  least  something 
of  the  first  of  these  characters.  We  use  the  privilege  of  fiction,  and 
suppose  the  great  philosopher  seated  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Senegal,  examining  the  phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  Merman,  or  man 
of  the  sea,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Telliamedes  and  Maillet,  only 
differs  from  us  in  external  appearance,  by  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance, 
a  membrane  which  links  his  fingers  and  makes  them  webbed, — and  a 
scaly  covering  firom  the  girdle  downwards;  he  is  the  Triton  of  the 
ancient  fiabulists,  reproduced  by  one  of  the  fanciful  hypotheses  of  natural 
philosophy,— a  creature  of  imagination,  in  whose  corporeal  reality  cre- 
dulous sailors  still  believe.  The  white  negro  is  a  man  of  diminudve 
stature,  with  a  leprous  coloured  skin,  and  red  eyes ;  these  singular  beings 
have  been  found  in  America  and  Asia,  but  they  are  most  numerous  in 
Senegal.  They  are  called  Albinos,  despised  by  the  true  negro,  who,  in 
turn,  is  despised  by  the  white  man. 
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If  we  ue  asked,  how  an  Oyster^  a  Merman,  an  Albino,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  could  converse  together,  we  pray  the  enquirer  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fbUowing  answer. 

All  beasts  have  sensation,  and  express  their  wants  by  signs,  or  inarti- 
culate sounds,  which  sounds  and  signs  mutually  aid  each  other  y  if  we 
possessed  a  dictionary  of  their  language,  we  should  perfectly  understand 
iheir  mental  mechanism.  The  merman,  who  passes  his  life  among  fish, 
most  have  studied  their  modes  of  communicating  their  thoughts  -,  we 
may,  therefore,  fairly  assume  that  he  could  converse  with  an  oyster. 
From  what  philosophers  have  written  on  the  subject,  there  is  but  a  slight 
difference  between  the  hoarse  and  stifled  vocal  sounds  of  an  albino  and 
the  clucking  articulation  of  a  merman  -,  who,  indeed,  can  prove  that  the 
language  of  the  white  negro  is  not  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Triton  ? 
As  to  Newton,  surely  we  are  not  drawing  too  largely  on  the  licentia 
poetica,  if  we  endow  him  with  the  gift  of  tongues. 

It  is  said  of  this  great  philosopher,  that  he  abstained  from  animal  food ; 
he  thought  that  a  being  who  reasons,  ought  not  to  eat  a  being  who  feels  : 
this  trait  in  his  character  is  preserved  in  the  following  drama.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  pay  attention  to  the  signification  of  the  words 
employed ;  he  may  easily  suppose,  that  the  language  of  fishes  is  not  very 
copious;  therefore,  when  an  animal  says  ''I  think,"  he  does  not  use  the 
words  in  the  same  sense  as  Locke ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
ao  immense  interval  between  the  intellectual  faculties  of  an  oyster  and 
the  most  brutalized  of  the  human  race. 

ScsNR  THE  First. 

Newtm,  (seated  on  a  rock  near  the  sea.) — The  contemplation  of 
this  vast  ocean  gives  fresh  activity  to  my  reason ;  how  eloquent  is  the 
silence  which  reigns  through  the  immensity  of  space !  how  pure  is  the 
azure  firmament !  the  flowing  tides,  which,  at  a  distance,  seem  hurry- 
ing forward  to  drown  this  continent,  one  after  one  break  against  this 
rock,  and  spend  their  force  at  my  feet !  How  awfully  sublime  is  nature ! 
it  alone  resists  the  decaying  force  of  time.  While  man  dies,  and  his  works 
pass  away  ! 

For  many  years  I  have  reasoned  with  men,  and  I  have  always  felt  my 
imderstandmg  feeble  and  fettered ;  but  my  soul  seems  to  expand,  when 
I  reason  with  nature.     Ah !  if  this  boundless  sea  had  a  language  which 

Newton  could  understand  3  if  the  dumb  nations  which  inhabit  it But, 

I  hear  a  noise ;    let  me  guard  against  danger. ...  (he  cocks  a  pistx>l) 

ance  I  have  been  in  Amca,  I  owe  to  this  weapon  that  personal  safety 
^h I  derived  from  the  law  in  England. — ^Ilie  sound  increases;  the 
waters  are  strangely  agitated ;  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  is  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  shark  5  I  will  retire ;  I  ought  not  to  die  yet,  as  I  may  still 
render  some  more  service  to  mankind. 

Scene  the  Second. — The  Oyster  and  the  Merman, 

The  Merman, — Here  is  a  shell-fish  whose  intelligence  astonishes  me  5  if 
1  Tetire,  he  raises  his  upper  shell  \  if  I  approach,  he  closes  it^  to  save  his 
Me.   I  almost  believe  that  he  reasons. 

^  Oygter. — ^A  great  marvel,  truly,  that  an  organized  being  should 
'^^son !  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  prison,  called  the  ocean,  think  as 
you  do ;  there  is  not  an  individual  of  any  distinct  class  who  does  not 
^sttme,  that  his  species  alone  can  reason  j  you.  Merman,  deny  my  power 
of  combining  two  or  three  sensations  )  but  the  shark  refuses  to  you  the 
'»nac  privilege,  and  the  whale  withholds  it  from  the  shark. 
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The  Merman. — ^This  oyster  piques  my  curiosity;  I  never  suspected 
that  a  shapeless  mas^s  of  marine  blabber,  imprisoned  within  a  convex  and 
a  concave  wall,  and  fastened  for  ever  to  the  rock  on  which  it  was  boni, 
possessed  ideas ;  by  what  inexplicable  prodigy,  does  a  molecula,  scarcely 
organized,  dispute  the  palm  of  intelligence  with  me,  who  am  the  king  of 
the  seas  ? 

The  Oyster, — Whether  you  are  king  of  the  crabs  who  suck  your  blood, 
or  of  the  sharks  who  swallow  you,  matters  not  to  me ;  but  most  certainly 
you  are  not  king  of  the  oysters ;  all  beings  of  my  species  live  in  repubtics 
on  their  native  rocks  3  they  open  and  shut  their  shells,  as  they  please ; 
they  do  not  court  the  favour  of  fishes  larger  than  themselves,  nor  do  they 
deal  in  sophisms  which  establish  the  doctrine  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that 
you  feed  on  our  substance  -,  but  you  share  that  crime  in  common  with  the 
cockles  and  the  muscles,  and,  assuredly,  we  are  not  their  subjects  -,  be 
satisfied  then  with  eating  us,  but  do  not  insult  us  by  saying  that  yoa 
govern  us. 

The  Merman. — I  certainly  intend  to  eat  you,  but  I  shall  be  none  the 
less  your  king  on  that  account.  However,  I  have  within  me  principles 
of  equity  and  justice  -,  let  us  at  first  reason  on  the  subject. 

The  Oyster. —  If  you  finish  our  conversation  with  swallowing  me,  rest 
assured  that  you  are  a  bad  logician. 

The  Merman. —  We  shall  see.  I  am  incontestibly  the  master  piece  of 
nature,  for  I  love  and  think. 

The  Oyster. —  And  where  is  the  sensitive  creature  who  does  not  lo?e, 
and  think,  according  to  its  organization  ?  You  say,  that  you  love ;  I 
doubt  not  the  fact ;  but  where  will  you  find  in  the  ocean  a  single  fish  who 
does  not  love  ?  this  passion  must  be  universal,  otherwise  the  non-loving 
races  would  be  extinct  with  the  first  generation,  and  nature  would  have 
failed  in  intelligence,  aye,  in  common  sense.  You  say,  moreover,  that 
you  think  3  but  that  privilege  is  not  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  machines 
more  perfectly  organized  than  I  am  j  it  is  true  that  I  cannot  walk  as  yoa 
do,  nor  swim  like  the  cod-fish,  nor  fly  through  theair  as  the  sea- swallow; 
nevertheless,  I  have  my  share  of  intelligence  -,  when  my  enemy  approaches, 
I  order  my  fibres  to  contract,  and  my  shells  to  unite.  The  crab,  whose 
skill  enables  him  to  throw  a  stone  between  my  two  shells,  and  thus  keep 
my  small  dwelling  open,  so  that  he  may  devour  me  at  his  ease,  reasons 
more  profoundly  than  I  do ;  and  the  fish  who  knows  how  to  render  the 
claws  of  the  crab  useless,  reasons  better  than  the  crab.  You  do  not  see 
my  organs,  and  therefore  you  conclude  that  I  am  unable  to  reason  : 
think  you  then  that  the  Being  who  created  me,  is  as  shortsighted  as 
yourself  ?  You  do  not  reason  sufficiently  well  yourself  to  be  entitled  to 
call  in  question  my  power  of  reasoning. 

The  Merman. — ^This  is  astonishing  philosophy  for  an  oyster — no 
doubt  some  Merman  superintended  your  education  ? 

TTie  Oyster. —  By  no  means  ;  my  instructor  is  nature.  I  am  an  aged 
oyster.  I  have  seen  more  than  two  thousand  risings  and  settings  of  the 
sun  from  this  rock ;  I  have  profited  much  from  conversation  with  codfish, 
who  eat  our  species,  and  with  sharks  who,  from  contempt,  not  from  gene- 
rosity, spare  our  lives  j  still  more,  have  I  conversed  with  myself;  and 
I  have  learned  enough  to  know,  that  I  really  know  nothing. 

The  Merman. — I  am  tempted  to  wish  that  no  being  of  my  species 
reasoned  worse  than  an  oj^ster.  But  explain  to  me,  thou  philosophizing 
blubber,  since  you  have  an  understanding,  why  have  you  not  extended 
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the  sphere  of  your  knowledge  >  Can  you  tell  me  the  specific  weight  of 
water  ?  How  tempests  are  engendered  which  disturb  the  surface  of  the 
sea  ?    What  is  the  cause  of  the  tides  ?    Know  you  these  things  > 

The  (hfiter. —  I  know  that  I  have  wants,  and  that  I  must  satisfy  them  \ 
chat  is  all  that  concerns  me ;  what  signifies  it  to  my  happiness,  whether 
the  ocean  is  convulsed  by  stoi^ms  or  tranquillized  by  calms,  or  whether 
the  waters  rise  or  fall  ?  My  house  defies  the  element  in  which  I  live. 
The  most  furious  wave  breaks  itself  against  my  shell,  and  I  fear  nothing 
in  nature  but  cockles,  muscles,  crab9»  and  men. 

The  Merman, — ^You  admit  then  that  my  presence  fills  you  with  fear ; 
that  is  proof  that  I  have  a  right  to  govern  you  ;  the  right  of  the  strongest 
is  ike  right  of  fuOure,  as  was  well  observed  by  one  of  our  swimming 
otators,  in  an  elaborate  essay  which  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal, 
presented  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sharks. 

The  Oyster. — ^Leave  fine  phrases  and  rounded  periods  to  the  academies  j 
bat  do  you  give  me  a  definition  of  the  right  of  the  strongest. 

The  Merman. — It  is. . . .  It  is. . . .  It  is  what  I  do,  when  I  swallow  you. 
(Here  he  attempts  to  detach  the  oyster  from  the  rock.) 

The  0|w/^.— Hold,  barbarian  !    You  outrage  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  Merman. — I  satisfy  the  natural  cravings  of  appetite. 

7^  Ofsier, — What  mean,  you  by  the  natural  cravings  of  appetite }  Do 
you  not  belong  to  the  class  of  firugivorous  animals  ?  Feed  yourself  with 
•Igae,  with  sea-weed,  with  corallines,  with  zoophytes  -,  and  leave  me  on 
ay  rock. 

The  Merman. — No.  I  desire  to  ascertain  if  an  animal,  who  reasons,  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  palate,  than  a  plant  which  only  vegetates.  (Here 
he  mi&es  new  efforts,  and  at  last  drags  off  the  oyster.) 

The  Oyster. — Intellectual  monster !  You  make  a  jest  of  your  cruelty  ! 
Tme,  I  am  now  in  your  grasp,  but  tremble ;  I  shall  soon  be  avenged. 
Behold  that  singular  being  who  gazes  on  you — who  now  meshes  you  in 
his  nets— devour  me,  and  be  devoured  in  your  turn. 

Scene  the  Third. — The  Oyster,  the  Merman,  and  the  Albino, 

(On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  a  Merman  holding  an  Oyster  in  his  hand  is  seen 
Mnggiing  in  the  fishing  net  of  a  white  negro.) 

The  Albino. — Upon  my  word,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  fish  that 
ever  was  caught  in  the  African  seas.  Were  it  nor  for  the  scales  which 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  man.  A 
fioe  supper  he  will  make  for  my  family ! 

The  Merman. — Gentle  Albino,  spare  me ;  I  am  a  rational  being. 

The  Albino. — ^You,  a  rational  being  !  Have  I  not  fished  you  out  of 
the  same  element,  as  I  do  crabs  and  codfish !  Let  me,  however,  examine 
yon  more  closely.  No,  no,  there  is  no  mistake  ^  my  head  is  covered 
^th  curly  wool,  and  you  have  green  hair ;  my  eyes  are  red,  and  yours 
tte  black  $  your  skin  is  brown,  and  mine  is  white  as  milk  -,  you  have  six 
feet,  while  I  have  but  four.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  be  a 
ntional  being. 

The  Jtfermiui.— Notwithstanding  these  outward  appearances,  I  assure 
you  that  I  am,  and  so  also  is  this  oyster  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Listen 
to  U8,  while  we  reason,  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

The  Albino. — ^I  grant  your  request.  Commence  by  telling  me  in  what 
naaon  consists. 

He  Merman. — Reason. . . .  Intelligent  oyster,  reply  ? 

The  Oyster. — ^No,  Merman,  the  question  is  addressed  to  you. 
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The  Merman. — Reason Can  I  not  be  rational,   without  defining 

reason  ? — ^Every  circumstance  attests  my  intelligence  ;  I  breathe  oo  the 
sur£eice  of  the  water,  and  in  its  profoundest  depths ;  I  excel  three-fourths 
of  fish  in  strength,  and  the  whole  in  industry ;  I  reign,  and  my  empire 
is  only  limited  by  these  steep  clifis,  against  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
break  themselves. 

The  Albino. — ^You  may  be  the  king  of  the  fishes  ;  bat  I,  as  king  of  the 
albinos,  have  a  clear  right  to  roast  you ;  I  am  entitled,  by  virtue  of  my 
prerogative,  to  treat  you,  as  certain  cannibals,  called  negros,  treat  the 
albinos,  and  as  other  cannibals,  called  white  men,  treat  the  negros. 

The  Oyster,  {aeide.) — Between  the  jaws  of  the  one,  and  the  frying  pan 
of  the  other,  my  escape  firom  death  is  hopeless. 

The  Albino. — It  is  reason  itself  that  commands  me  to  eat  you.  Listen 
to  the  following  train  of  argument,  which  I  borrow  from  a  lecture  recent- 
ly delivered  by  my  Regius  Professor  of  Logic.  £ither  you  are  irratioDal. 
or  rational  -,  if  you  are  the  former,  and  consequently  a  mere  aninisl,  I 
have  a  right  to  feed  on  you  at  my  supper ;  for  since  beasts  eat  men, 
when  they  have  the  opportunity,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  men  may  eat 
beasts.  If  you  are  rational  and  possess  the  faculty  of  thinking,  I  absolute- 
ly render  you  a  service  by  devouring  you  ;  for  it  is  more  glorious  that 
the  king  of  the  sea  should  be  eaten  by  the  king  of  the  albinos,  than 
continue  to  live  the  prey  of  sharks,  and  after  death,  be  eaten  by 
worms;  therefore,  whatever  may  be  your  nature,  whether  irrational 
or  rational,  I  act  rightly  in  cooking  you  for  my  supper  ;»in  the  former 
case,  I  do  an  act  of  justice ;  in  the  latter.  I  perform  an  act  of  generosity. 

The  Merman, — I  can  no  longer  understand  in  what  reason  consists, 
since  on  the  one  hand  an  oyster  pretends  to  share  it  with  me,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  acting  on  its  authority,  claims  the  right  of  eating  an- 
other man.  (The  Albino  is  now  seen  collecting  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  striking  two  fiint  stones  against  each  other,  to  kindle  a  fire  from  the 
sparks.)  But  what  means  this  horrible  ceremony }  What  does  it  fore* 
bode  to  the  victim. 

TTte  Albino. — Your  death. 

The  Merman. — I  know  of  no  other  fire  than  that  which  follows  the  ex- 
plosion of  thunder ;  but  if  that  which  I  see  kindling  is  of  the  same  nature, 
what  dreadful  sufferings  will  accompany  my  death  ? 

The  Albino,  (coldly). — Friend,  I  must  eat  to  live. 

(N'ewton  is  now  seen  walking  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  vith  a  book  in  his  hand ; 
the  cries  of  the  merman  attract  his  notice, — ^he  puts  his  book  in  his  pocket,  cocks 
his  pistol,  and  approaches  the  scene  of  action.) 

ScKNB  THE  Fourth. — Newton,  the  Albino,  the  Merman,  and  the  Oyster. 
The  Albino. — What  do  I  see  ?     A  white  man  !  then  am  I  lost. 
The  Merman. — Whosoever  or  whatsoever  thou  art,  hasten  to  succour  an 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  save  me  from  this  albino. 
The  Oyster. — ^And  me  from  the  merman. 

(The  Albino  bends  his  bow,  Newton  fires  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  the  ssTSge 
drops  at  his  feet  overcome  with  terror.) 

The  Albino. — I  doubt,   if  I  still  breathe O  thou,   who  canst  launch 

the  thunderbolt,  if  thou  art  a  God,  I  admit  that  you  have  right  to  eat  me. 

Newton. — I  am  not  a  God,  neither  do  I  ever  eat  any  person. 

The  Albino. — Who  art  thou,  then,  wonderful  being,  who  compellest 
the  king  of  the  albinos  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet  ? 

Newton, — ^I  am  a  rational  being. 
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71e  Albino,  the  Memum^  and  ike  OffMier. — If  he  reasoos,  we  are  all 
undone. 

JVfvloa.— Take  courage,  I  oome  to  save  you  all.  Man  with  the  red 
eyes,  set  free  the  Triton  ^  and  do  you»  Merman^  replace  the  oyster  on  his 
rock. 

TheAUnno. — I  have  sufficient  courage  to  fight  against  the  whole  worlds 
is  defence  of  my  prey ;  but  I  yield  to  the  king  of  nature. 

Newton, — I  am  not  so  proud  as  to  aspire  to  titles  which  exclusively 
belong  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  nor  have  I  the  weakness  to  adopt  them, 
when  proffisred  to  me  by  ignorance  ;  I  the  king  of  nature,  forsooth  !  I, 
who  am  nearly  frozen  in  winter,  and  scorched  in  summer,  and  whose 
enstence  may  be  rendered  miserable  by  the  sting  of  an  insect.  ^ 
horrible  a  blasphemy  ought  not  to  escape  the  lips  even  of  a  court  flatterer. 
And  ss  to  you,  savage,  your  wants  are  too  few,  to  have  recourse  to 
ihttery  for  their  gratification. 

The  Albino, — ^I  beg  pardon  of  my  master  -,  I  have  many  wants :  for 
instance,  at  thia  very  moment,  1  want  to  eat  the  merman. 

TkeMennan, — ^And  I,  to  swallow  the  oyster. 

^flptoi.— Nature,  I  admit,  prompts  boUi  of  you  to  satisfy  your  hunger, 
Imt  not  to  eat  animals  which  she  has  endowed  with  so  much  intelligence ; 
as  soon  as  a  being  can  feel,  he  has  a  right  to  live ;  and  to  destroy  him,  is 
to  offend  the  first  cause. 

Tk  (hftter. — ^I  admire  you  vastly,  but  I  do  not  undertand  you. 

Naitm, — ^It  is  quite  natural.  The  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other. 
As  instruction  advances,  admiration  diminishes.  I  admire  gravitation 
nmch  leis,  since  I  calculated  its  laws,  and  I  believe  that  the  supreme 
isteDigence  never  admired  anything,  because  he  is  omniscient. 

Tie  Ojfiier. — You  seem  to  me  to  be  a  profound  philosopher  5  I  shoidd 
iike  to  reason  with  jfoxi, 

Newton, — ^What !  Newton  reason  with  an  oyster  !  but  why  should  I 
(^y  to  the  oyster  some  modification  of  understanding  ?  Who  can  tell 
io  the  diain  of  created  beings,  the  point  at  which  intelligence  ceases,  and 
the  point  at  which  intelligence  begins  ? 

TkeOffster, — This  aquatic  man  denies  that  I  have  any  reason:  the 
albino,  who  was  going  to  roast  him,  denies  that  fishes  in  the  human  form, 
and  also  shell  fish,  have  any  reason  3  as  to  you,  I  think  you  have  a  good 
right  to  deny  that  faculty  to  us  all.  Tell  us,  then,  what  is  reason  \  Is  it 
^wred  by  us  all,  or  is  it  a  non*entity. 

AWoa. —  On  such  a  question,  it  is  easier  to  indulge  in  bold  affirma- 
tions when  we  are  ignorant,  than  to  entertain  doubts  when  we  are 
instnicted.  These  are  some  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  have  penetrated 
through  the  triple  cloud  which  envelops  the  essence  of  reason.  Every 
being  most  have  some  ideas,  when  it  has  organs  and  wants  \  if  a  being 
is  limited  to  one  sense,  his  powers  of  thinking  will  be  restricted  to  two  or 
three  combinations  3  but  if  he  could  have  an  infinite  number  of  senses, 
he  wooki  only  yield  to  his  Creator  in  intelligence.  All  animals  have  a 
sort  of  aoul,  from  the  whale  which  reigns  in  the  ocean  by  virtue  of  his 
colossal  proportions,  down  to  the  most  minute  of  the  millions  of  animal- 
ode  contained  in  the  ovaries  of  a  cod-fish.  As  to  the  understanding 
of  nan,  which  can  embrace  several  systems  of  beings  under  one  general 
idea,  deeompose  the  elements  of  matter,  and  elevate  his  thoughts  to  the 
c<»teinplation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being ;  he  is,  on  this  earth, 
^  the  head  of  the  scale  of  intelligences.    Would  you  now  wish  to  know 
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if  you  belong  to  any  of  the  varied  classes  of  man  ?  answer  a  qaesdon  (kst 
I  shall  propose  to  you,  and  which  no  one  can  understand,  whose  tuUural 
intelligence  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  mine  ;  is  there  a  Ood  ?  Oyster, 
speak  thou  the  first. 

The  Oyster, —  The  name  of  God  is  unknown  in  the  language  of 
oysters* 

Newton. —  Speak  now,  Mermanj 

The  Merman, —  I  know  nothing  in  nature  but  man  and  fish. 

Newton."^  It  is  your  turn,  savage. 

The  Albino, —  Yes^  without  doubt  there  is  a  God,  and  I  often  hear  him 
buzzing  about  my  ears  in  the  shape  of  a  bug-fly. 

X^eufton,-*-  Your  respective  answers  suffice.  The  problem  is  solved. 
Neither  an  Oyster,  nor  a  Triton,  can  possess  the  9ame  soul  as  a  man ;  but 
an  Albino  may  acquire  it« 

Every  thing  is  connected  in  nature  by  an  invisible  chain  ;  the  oyster 
seems  to  be  the  link  which  unites  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  -, 
the  merman,  who  is  the  head  of  the  fishes,  is  connected  by  outward 
figure  with  the  albino,  but  separated  fi'om  him  by  intelligence  5  in  reference 
to  this  savage,  there  is  the  same  interval  between  him  and  a  civilized 
man,  as  there  is  between  the  germ  and  the  development  of  a  flower. 
—Oyster,  Merman,  boast  less  of  that  quality  of  reason  of  which  you  are 
so  proud ;  your  soul  cannot  fall  back  upon  itself,  rise  to  the  conception 
of  God,  or  contemplate  the  sublime  image  of  virtue.  Infinite  is  the 
distance  between  your  reason  and  the  reason  of  man.  Fishes,  remain  in 
the  narrow  sphere,  in  which  nature  has  placed  you. 

As  to  you.  Albino,  who  seest  but  a  bug-fly  in  that  Eternal  Being  who 
causes  millions  of  millions  of  worlds  to  gravitate  through  immensity  of 
space,  learn  to  renounce  your  errors.  I  have  derived  instruction  from 
conversing  with  the  oyster  and  the  merman ;  you  mas  derive  instruction 
from  conversing  with  me.  I  will  give  you  my  intelligence,  which  alone 
can  raise  you  from  your  present  brutalized  cc»)dition ;  When  you  know 
what  I  know,  you  wUl  begin  to  suspect  the  weakness  of  man,  and  humbly 
reverence  the  Great  Author  of  Nature. 
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(Continued  from  page  163.) 


In  last  paper  we  stated  certain  analogies  which  existed  between  matter 
and  mind,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  very  generally  exists 
in  favour  of  physical  investigation.  The  last  ground  of  analogy  which 
we  shall  mention  is,  that  the  subjects  of  both  are  generally  of  a  compound 
nature.  When  we  speak  of  the  elements  of  any  thing,  we  can  only  mean 
that  its  constituent  parts  have  not  been  detected  by  the  strictest  scmtiDy  ; 
we  cannot  infer,  however,  that  it  may  not  at  some  period  be  analyzed. 
The  catalogue  of  simple  substances  has  been  considerably  lessened  within 
these  few  years.  At  first  sight,  no  one  would  suppose  that  a  ray  of  light, 
refined  almost  to  the  subtlety  of  thought,  was  any  thing  else  than  a  simple 
substance  j  yet  this  ray  may  be  split  into  seven  different  parts.  If  we 
take  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  shrub,  we  shall  find  its  constituent  parts  to  be 
water  and  earth.  What  a  number  of  ideas  too  are  connected  with  the 
mention  of  water.    We  might  go  on  to  any  length  in  enamerating  object! 
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of  matter  that  are  complex — ^not  less  complex  are  the  objects  of  the 
mental  world  5  almost  aU  our  powers^  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  are 
resolrable    to    their    elements.      Our  different  affections,    desires  and 
passions — our  motives  to  acdon-^-our  sentiments  and  feelings,  are  the 
result  of  a  great  variety  of  considerations.     Many  of  our  intellectual 
foculties  also,  although  considered  uncompounded  by  many  philosophers, 
may  on  investigation  be  found  to  be  the  reverse.     An  act  of  imagination 
is  by  one  philosopher  consideM  simple  ;  while  by  another  it  is  resolved 
to  perception  and  memory.     It  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  however,  to 
proye  that  imagination  is  neither  a  simple  power,  nor  resolvable  to 
perception  and  memory.     In  perception  there  must  be  actual  sensations, 
while  imagination  may  be  in  active  operation  without  such  sensations ; 
we  can  imagine  the  dress,  customs,  and  literature  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jnpiter  or  Saturn,  although  we  do  not  perceive  them.    Another  striking 
diflerence  between  imagination  and  perception  is  this,  that  the  former  is 
ilways  accompanied  with  belief,  while  the  latter  is  not.     We  can  imagine 
the  city  of  London  to  have  been  buried  under  the  lava  of  Vesuvius, 
although  we  do  not  believe  it.    These,  and  other  circumstances  which 
n^t  be  specified,  go  to  prove  that  imagination  is  not  resolvable  to  per- 
ception  and  memory.     What  then  are  the  elements  of  imagination  } 
There  must  evidently  be  sensation  to  supply  those  ideas  which  are  com- 
nimicated  to  us  by  impressions  from  the  outward  world ;  there  must  be 
memory  to  retain  these  ideas,  and  recal  them  at  pleasure  -,  there  must 
aho  be  judgment  to  compare,  and  taste  to  select,  such  ideas.    All  these 
powers  are  necessary  in  the  simplest  act  of  imagination.    Many  other 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  considered  simple,  which  are  of  a  different  cha- 
racter.    Of  these  we  shall  shortly  analyse  perception,  which  has  been 
j^aced  by  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers,  at  the  head  of  Uie  simple  powers. 
What  is  perception  ?    It  is  that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  refer  our 
sensations  to  something  extemtd,  as  a  cause.     Sensation  must  be  consi- 
dered a  faculty  of  mind,  although  one  of  the  very  lowest  order,  and  if 
perception  imply  this  power,  it  is  evidently  not  absolutely  simple.    But 
how  do  we  obtain  knowledge  of  past  sensations  ?     Had  we  no  faculty 
besides  sensation,  our  lives  would  be  a  continual  now,  and  we  could  not  pro- 
perty be  said  to  perceive.    Memory  therefore  is  necessary  to  recal  past 
sensations,  and  here  we  have  another  element  of  perception.     But  we  can 
go  farther  than  this  :  we  feel  the  sensations  of  hardness  and  softness,  of 
heat  and  cold  ;  why  do  we  assign  these  names  to  such  sensations  ?   it  is 
because  we  feel  that  these  qualities  belong  to  that  particular  class  which 
we  denominate  hard  or  soft.    Neither  sensation,  however,  which  merely 
fonishes  impressions,  nor  memory  which  merely  recals  them,  can  influence 
the  mind  in  assigning  these  names.    There  must  evidently  be  the  exercise 
of  judgment  to  reel  the  relation  that  exists  between  our  sensations,  and  to 
call  one  substance  hard,  and  another  soft.     If  then  we  analyse  perception 
•nd  find  it  necessarily  composed  of  sensation,  memory  and  judgment,  we 
bare  no  reason  to  call  it  a  simple  power.    These  and  similar  considera- 
tions have  imperceptibly  led  us  to  suppose  that  sensation,  memory  and 
judgment,  are  the  only  simple  states  of  mind,  and  those  to  which  all  the 
othCT  faculties  are  resolvable.     An  extension  of  this  reasoning  has  led  us 
to  conclude  that  all  moral  phenomena  likewise  may  be  reduced  to  the 
fittoe  operations.     Before  discussing  this  latter  doctrine,  let  us  look  cur- 
Mnly  at  each  of  these  simple  powers,  and  we  begin  with  sensation.    This 
^^ty  enables  us  to  take  cognizance  of  the  impressions  received  by  the 
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organs  of  sense  from  the  world  around  us.  Without  noticing  the  attempts 
made  to  explain  the  causes  of  sensation,  such  as  the  animal  ^irits  of 
Des  Cartes  and  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  we  shall  merely  notice  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  power  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  very  lowest  order,  and 
common  to  us  with  the  inferior  animals :  it  is,  therefore,  the  meanest, 
and  yet  to  it  we  trace  the  origin  of  all  our  intellectual  l&culties.  It  is 
disputed  by  none,  except  by  the  supporters  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas,  that,  without  sensation,  menory  and  judgment  would  have 
no  field  on  which  to  operate*  Sensation  is  capable  of  many  modificatioBs, 
the  most  striking  of  which  are  the  five  senses.  These  funiish  us  with  all 
necessary  knowledge  of  matter,  and  an  endless  variety  of  delight.  Some 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  feelings  which  would  result  from  the  addi- 
tion of  other  senses  ^  their  utter  failure,  however^  teaches  us  the  propriety 
of  resting  satisfied  with  the  means  we  possess  of  obtaining  knowledge. 
Another  modification  of  sensation  is  that  each  of  the  senses  is  capable  of 
many  varieties.  Touch  gives  us  endless  ideas,  such  as  weight,  softnessi 
smoothness,  and  these  in  all  possible  gradations.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting  and  smelling.  We  might 
mention  that  the  phenomena  of  sensation  give  us  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
This  fact  depends  on  another  modification,  that  the  vivacity  of  any  sensa- 
tion depends  on  the  recentness  of  impression.  We  cannot  explain  this 
fact,  although  we  love  to  think  of  it.  Nothing  can  give  us  a  more 
delightful  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  inspire  us  with  a  tenderer 
love  and  gratitude  towards  him,  than  this  law,  which  provides  that  the 
continuance  of  a  sensation  renders  us  indifferent  to  it.  This,  while  it 
stimulates  the  desire  for  novelty  and  investigation,  secures  this  admirable 
provision  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  universe,  that  the  child  of  sorrow 
is  relieved  from  his  agony  by  its  very  continuance.  Another  phenomenon 
is,  that,  when  several  sensations  are  impressed,  one  affects  ua  more  than 
the  other.  Some  have  ascribed  this  to  attention,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
invent  a  new  faculty  to  explain  it.  In  sensation— the  mind  is  passive, 
and  that  too  not  from  any  effort  of  its  own.  When  the  object  is  present 
we  cannot  help  feeling  these  sensations  which  it  is  calculated  to  awaken. 
We  cannot  exclude  the  sensation  of  smell,  if  a  rose  be  present  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  in  a  healthy  state — nor  of  taste,  if  we  eat  an  orange ;  our 
minds  are  completely  passive  in  receiving  pleasurable  or  painful  emotions. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  furnishes  some  grounds  on  which 
to  found  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  presenting  it  in  beautiful 
harmony  and  simplicity  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  If  we  are  passive 
in  the  case  of  sensation,  we  may  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  mind.  It  is  sensation  which  brings  them  into  energy,  and  is  the 
prime  mover  of  the  mind.  As  our  sensations  are  the  result  of  preceding 
circumstances,  so  may  our  volitions,  imaginations,  judgments,  and  the 
other  operations  of  the  mind.  As  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  or  the  agita- 
tion of  the  storm,  er  the  convulsion  of  the  earthquake,  so  may  the  ten- 
derest  feelings  of  benevolence,  and  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  rage, 
proceed  from  fixed  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
immense  influence  in  promoting  the  morality  and  piety  of  human  beings. 
It  is  from  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  that  it  has  its  enemies.  All  who  ex- 
amine it  must  be  convinced  of  its  truth  and  beneficial  results  to  society. 
It  is  the  only  doctrine  that  leads  us  to  seek  in  the  proper  quarter  a  remedy 
for  the  vices  of  the  soul,  and  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  supreme  Disposer 
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of  alL  These  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  sensation,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  memory.  Our  arrangement  is  not  arbitrary  \  it  is  the  order 
of  natnn.  Sensation  is  evidently  the  first  power  called  into  exercise,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  others.  Memory  comes  next  in  order.  Without 
this  fisculty,  our  sensations  would  have  passed  away,  and  been  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  those  we  felt  in  the  womb.  It  is  a  perfectly  distinct  opera- 
tion cif  the -mind,  and  not,  as  Helvetius  would  have,  a  prolonged  sensation. 
We  are  eonvinc^  of  this,  by  looking  back  on  past  events,  and  considering 
their  reality  -,  we  find  that  the  recollection  of  a  pain  is  something  different 
from  the  pain  itself.  I  admit  that  sensations  may,  in  many  cases,  be  pro- 
longed, aher  thtdr  causes  have  been  removed ; — a  piece  of  burning  char- 
coal, if  whirled  quickly  round,  presents  a  circle  of  flame  -, — the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  in  npid  motion,  appear  a  shaded  circle, — and,  if  we  fix  an  eye  on 
MMne  contrasted  object,  as  a  black  spot  on  a  white  wall,  and  shut  our  eyes, 
a  spectrum  of  the  object  remains  :  these  are  instances  of  continued  sen- 
tttifMi,  and  memory,  as  some  think,  is  nothing  more.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  consider  it  a  distinct  power,  from  the  fact  that  we  can  com- 
pare crar  retained  sensations,  and  feel  dieir  agreements  and  differences. 
Memory,  like  sensation,  is  dependent  on  some  material  and  bodily  organ, 
\sdi.  how  it  operates  on  such  organ  we  cannot  tell.  The  ancients  endea- 
voured to  do  so,  by  conjectures  founded  on  some  analogies  of  material 
movements.  They  represented  our  sensations  and  ideas  as  impressions 
on  the  bndn,  and  liable  to  endure  or  to  be  eflbced.  The  stamp  on  a  coin, 
and  the  seal  on  the  wax,  were  considered  not  rhetorical  allusions,  but  as 
a  just  description  of  the  manner  in  which  memory  operates  on  the  brain, 
llus  speaks  Aristotle :  "  The  brain  of  infants  is  soft  and  moist  ^  impres- 
sions are  therefore  readily  received,  but  they  are  indistinct,  and  easily 
eftced  3  thus,  in  walking  along  the  sea  shore,  the  print  of  the  foot  is  soon 
washed  away  by  the  returning  tide.  As  the  child  grows,  the  moisture 
evaporates,  and  the  brain  becomes  harder  3  the  impressions  are  not  so 
easily  made,  but  they  are  more  accurate  and  beautifiil.  In  old  age,  the 
process  of  evi^Kyration  has  removed  the  moisture,  the  brain  becomes  rigid 
and  stiff,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  while  these  that 
are  made  are  indelible.'*  With  this  childish  reasoning  the  schools  were 
kmg  occupied  -,  modem  enquirers  however  have  abandoned  it,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  they  cannot  explain  the  connection  between  memory  and 
brain — and  that  they  know  that  memory  operates  on  the  brain,  irem  the 
fux  that  want  of  exercise,  over-much  food,  ardent  spirits,  all  kinds  of 
poison,  concussions,  and  other  injuries  offered  to  the  brain,  greatly  affect, 
and  in  many  cases  obliterate,  recollection.  A  strict  analysis  of  the  faculty 
of  memory  would  embrace, — First,  those  points  regarding  it  on  which  there 
is  httle  difference  of  opinion,  and — Secondly,  those  points  on  which  phi- 
losophers are  as  yet  undecided.  As  speculations  of  this  kind  are  of  no 
practical  value,  we  pass  over  these  points  with  merely  noticing  them.  All 
are  agreed  that  memory  refers  to  Uie  past  and  present,  and  involves  the 
notion  of  identity.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  imagination, 
which  gmerally  refers  to  the  future.  Speaking  strictly,  however,  we 
should  say,  that  in  an  act  of  remembering  we  are  conscious  of  the  present, 
while  reminiscence  itself  refers  to  the  past.  Another  hct  which  is  uni- 
Tersally  admitted  is,  that  belief  accompanies  memory.  When  asked  how 
we  aie  certain  that  an  event  happened  a  number  of  years  ago,  we  answer 
that  we  believe  it,  because  we  remember.  If  the  circumstance  be  not  of  a 
peculiarly  striking  character,  we  may  not  recollect  the  day  or  the  hour  on 
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which  it  happened ;  still  we  recollect  the  fact,  and  with  this  we  are  satis* 
fied.  Some  have  attempted  to  resolve  memory  to  reason  and  experience ; 
but  what  are  these  >  they  are  the  result  of  an  acfof  recollection,  and  their 
evidence  is  the  evidence  of  memory ;  accordingly,  we  never  find  the  child 
more  sceptical  than  the  man  on  any  subject  involving  memory.  All  agree 
that  the  elements  of  a  good  memory  are, — ^First,  susceptibility,  which 
collects  materials  3 — Secondly,  retentiveness,  which  keeps  these  materisb 
together ; — Thirdly,  readiness,  which  calls  them  forth  on  necessary  occa* 
sions.  The  points  on  which  philosophers  differ  are — ^First,  Is  memory  a 
simple  or  a  compound  power? — Secondly,  Is  it  voluntary  or  involuntary) 
In  answer  to  the  former  question,  we  maintain,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  if 
memory  be  considered  as  the  power  of  recalling  past  events,  it  is  a  simple 
power.  Hartley  says,  that  memory  is  not  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  history 
of  mind,  but  reducible  to  sensation,  perception  and  desire,  i^ile  Brown 
regards  it  as  simple  suggestion  along  with  the  elements  of  the  notion  of 
time.  In  answer  to  the  second  quesdon,  we  maintain  that  in  some  cases 
memory  is  voluntary,  while  in  others  it  is  involuntary.  Nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  past  guilt  rising  up  in  opposition  to  all  endeavours  to  sap- 
press  it,  renders  the  midnight  cell  of  the  assassin  or  murderer  so  horrible. 

In  next  paper  we  shall  consider  the  connection  between  the  laws  of 
association  and  memory }  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  of  association 
operate  in  our  sleep,  and  the  prophetical  nature  of  dreams. 

Sion  House  Academy,  Jersey,  A.  KESSEN. 

March  3,  1837. 


SCHILLER'S  WILLIAM  TELL, 

(ContiniMd  from  p«g«  S19.) 

Steinen  in  the  Canton  Schwyz—a  linden  tree  before  Stanfl^her's  hooBe,  close  to 
the  highroad,  and  near  the  bridge. 


Webkxr,  Stavffacbbr,  and  PraiFFaa  of  Lucerne,  approaching  in  conversation. 

Pfsiffbr. 
Yes,  yes,  friend  Stauffiicher,  as  I  have  said, 
If  possible,  pledge  not  yourself  to  Austria. 
As  hitherto  cling  firmly  to  the  empire  \ — 
May  God  preserve  you  in  your  ancient  freedom ! 

(PreMes  his  hand  cordially  and  is  on  the  point  of  departing.) 

Stauffacher. 
Pray  tarry  till  my  dame  appear — at  Schwyz 
You  are  my  guest,  I  at  Lucerne  am  yours. 

Pfbiff. 

Thanks,  friend,  but  I  must  reach  my  home  to-day. 

— Whatever  grievance  ye  may  have  to  suffer 

From  your  oppressor's  pride  and  avarice. 

Bear  it  with  patience !    All  may  change  anon ; 

The  empire  soon  may  own  anoUxer  sovereign, 

But  if  you're  Austria's  once,  you're  her's  for  ever.    (JSxiL) 

(Statiffiacher  sits  down  sorrowfully  on  a  bench  beneath  the 
linden  tree,  Gertrude j  his  wifey  joins  him,  and  seating 
hsrse\fat  his  side,  regards  him  for  some  time  in  silence.) 

Gertrude. 
So  serious,  Werner?  you  are  strangely  altered, 
I've  watched  your  brooding  mood  of  late  in  silence  ; 
Sad  gloomy  thoughts  trace  fturrows  on  your  brow. 
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Your  heart's  o'erburdened  with  some  secret  grief.^ 
Trast  it  to  me~-I  am  your  faithful  wife. 
And  of  your  grief  I  claim  my  rightftil  half. 

*  (Stm^aeker  hoUi9  imt  his  hand  to  her,  hut  remaim  tUent.) 
Tell  me  what  is  it  can  oppress  your  heart : 
Blessed  is  your  industry,  your  fortune  prosperous. 
Full  are  your  hams,  your  herds  and  flocks  complete. 
The  well-fed  breed  of  your  sleek-eoated  steeds 
Are  brought  home  safely  from  their  mountain  pastures 
To  winter  in  their  ^mfortable  stalls. 

i^Rich  as  a  lordly  mansion  stands  your  house, 
Newly  erected  of  the  choicest  wood, 
Constructed  carefully  by  rule  and  measure, 
Inviting  with  its  many  shining  windows  ; — 
Its  walls  adorned  with  party-coloured  crests 
And  wise  old  sayluga,  which  the  curious  wanderer, 
Long  loitering,  cons,  admiring  their  sage  purport. 

Stauffacbbb. 
Tis  true,  the  house  is  built  with  skill  and  care, 
And  yet,  alas,  its  firm  foundation  totters  I 

Gbbtrudb.  , 

My  Werner,  tell  me  what  your  words  import? 

Stauffacbbr. 
Whilst  lately  sitting  near  this  tree»  as  now, 
^  Thinking,  well  pleased,  of  what  I  bad  accomplished. 

There  rode  this  way  from  Kiisenacht  his  proud  castle 
The  Governor  Gessler  with  his  mounted  train. 
Before  this  house  he  wondering  stopped  and  gazed  ;— 
I  instant  rose,  and  with  submissive  step. 
As  it  beseemed  me,  went  to  meet  the  Lord, 
That  represents  throughout  the  land  the  Emperor's 
Judicial  power. — **  Whose  house  is  this?"  quoth  he. 
With  ill  intent,  for  well  he  knew  'twas  mine, 
i  But  with  collected  mien,  I  thus  replied : 

f  **  This  house,  Sir  Governor,  is  my  Lord  the  Emperor's, 

iAnd  yours,  and  my  good  fief." — **  Then,"  answered  he, 
'*  I'm  Regent  in  the  land,  in  the  Emperor's  stead, 
The  peasant  shall  not  at  his  pleasure  thus 
Build  houses  up  and  live  as  free  and  reckless, 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  land, 
I'll  take  upon  myself  to  stay  this  license." 
Thus  saying,  he  with  haughty  frown  rode  on ; 
Whilst  i  witii  sore  and  saddened  heart  was  left 
To  brood  o'er  what  the  ruthless  lord  had  said. 

Gebtrudb. 
Host  of  my  home,  my  dearest  husband,  deign 
To  hear  the  upright  council  of  your  wife. 
Tlie  noble  and  experienced  Ibery's  daughter 
I  proudly  own  myself.    We  sisters  sat. 
Spinning  our  wool,  when  in  the  winter  nights, 
The  people's  venerable  chiefii  assembled 
To  read  the  charters  of  the  ancioit  emperors 
And  meditate  upon  the  welfare  of  the  land. 
Then  many  a  word  of  wisdom  struck  my  ear. 
What  wise  men  think,  whate'er  the  good  desire, 
And  silently  I  treasured  up  their  words. 
Hear,  therefore,  and  attend  to  what  I  say. 
Long  have  I  known  the  cause  of  your  distress. 
—The  Governor  hates  you,  fhin  would  ruin  you } 
You're  the  sole  hindrance  that  deters  the  Swiss 
From  base  submission  to  the  imperial  house, 
He  knows  you  bid  your  countrymen  remain. 
Like  their  forefrtthers,  faithftil  to  the  empire. — 
Have  I  guessed  rightly,  Werner,  is  it  not  so? 
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It  is  80, — this  is  Gessler's  cause  of  hatred. 

Oebtbude. 
He  envies  you  because  you  live  thus  happy, 
A  free  man  on  your  own  inheritance. 
— For  he  has  none.    You<hold  this  house  in  flef 
Both  from  the  emperor's  self  and  fVom  the  empire, 
And  you  can  show  it  full  as  rightfully 
As  the  proud  princes  of  the  empire  show 
Their  lands :  You  recognise  no  master  o'er  you 
Except  the  highest  in  all  Christendom. 
This  Gessler's  nothing  but  a  younger  son, 
Nought  save  his  knightly  mantle  is  his  own ; 
And  hence  he  views  each  honest  man's  success 
With  the  all-grudging  eye  of  Jealousy. 
Long  hath  he  vowed  your  utter  ruin, 
As  yet  you  stand  uniqjured. — ^Would  you  wait 
Until  he  wreak  his  evil  purpose  on  your  head  ?— 
The  prudent  man  anticipates — 

Stauffacher. 

What's  to  be  done? 
Gbrteuse.    (draws  nearer.) 
Hence,  listen  to  my  council ! — ^Well  you  know 
How  here  in  Schwyts  all  honest  men  eomplain 
Of  Oessner's  avarice  and  cruelty ; — 
I  doubt  not  but  that  on  the  other  side, 
In  Unterwalden  and  the  land  of  Url, 
They're  also  weary  of  their  tyrant's  yoke : 
'Tis  certain  that  on  yon  side  of  the  lake, 
Their  Landenberger  acts  as  fell  a  part 
As  Oessler  here — ^no  flshing-boat  arrives 
Without  fresh  tidings  of  some  ruffian  deed, 
Sdkne  dire  injustice  done  by  these  vile  governors. 
'Twere  therefore  well,  if  some  choice  few  of  you 
Consulted  honestly  and  privily  together 
How  best  to  rid  yourself  of  this  oppression ; 
Heaven,  then,  methinks,  would  not  abandon  you, 
But  be  propitious  to  your  rightftil  cause — 
Have  you  in  Uri  no  tried  friend,  to  whom 
You  could  with  frankness  open  all  your  heart? 

Stauffacher. 
Full  many  are  the  good  men  I  know  there, 
And  gentlemen  of  rank  and  powerful  influence, 
With  whom  I  am  familiar  and  in  confidence. 

(Rising.) 
Woman  I  what  storm  of  dangerous  thoughts  dost  thon 
Rouse  in  my  silent  breast!— my  inmost  self 
Thou  turnest  to  the  light  of  day  before  me ; 
And  what  I  silently  forbade  myself 
To  think,  thou  sp^'st  with  light  tongue  boldly  out. 
But  hast  thou  weighed  thy  council  to  me  well  ? — 
Wild  discord  and  the  din  of  arms  thou  callest 
Into  this  vale  so  long  to  peace  accustomed — 
Bare  we,  a  feeble  shepherd  nation,  venture 
Forth  to  the  strife  against  the  world's  proud  lords  ? 
They  wait  but  for  a  plausible  pretence 
To  let  loose  on  this  poor  devoted  land 
The  wild  hordes  of  their  warrior  hosts, 
To  lord  it  here  with  the  proud  victor's  right, 
And  'neath  the  semblance  of  just  chastisement 
To  cancel  and  destroy  our  ancient  charters. 
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GXETRUDX. 

You  are  men  too,  and  know  well  how  to  wield 
Your  axe— the  valiant  find  an  aid  in  God. 

Staufvaoheb. 
O  wife,  war  ia  a  dire  calamity 
That,  raging,  strikes  the  shepherd  and  the  flock. 

GXRTBUDX. 

Whate'er  the  Almighty  sends  we  must  endure ; — 
No  great  and  virtuous  heart  will  bear  injustice. 

Staupfachxr. 
This  house,  so  lately  built,  rc;}oices  thee ; 
The  monster  war  will  whdm  it  in  the  flames. 

GXRTBUDB. 

Deemed  I  my  heart  to  earthly  treasures  fbtter«t, 
This  hand  should  hurl  the  firebrand  on  my  dwelling! 

Stavffacbbb. 
You  trust  in  man^s  humanity ;  but  war 
Spares  not  the  tender  infhnt  in  its  cradle. 

GXBTBUDB. 

Pure  innocence  hath,  aye,  a  friend  in  Heaven 
—Look  boldly  forward,  Werner,  not  behind  you ! 

Stauffachbb. 
We  men  can,  bravely  fighting,  die  with  honor ; 
But  what,  alas,  O,  what  wiU  ymcr  fiite  be? 

Gbrtrvdb. 
One  choice  is  still  reserved  even  for  the  weakest : 
A  leap  from  off  this  bridge  would  make  me  free ! 

Stauffachbb.    (rushing  into  her  arms,) 

The  man  that  to  his  breast  can  clasp  a  heart 

Like  this,  will  gladly  fight  for  house  and  home, 

And  boldly  fhce  the  mighty  hosts  of  kings— 

I'll  lose  no  time,  but  forthwith  speed  to  Uri. 

There  dwells  good  Walter  Furst,  my  trusty  friend, 

Who  thinks  as  I  do  of  the  present  times ; 

And  there  too  I  shall  find  the  noble  baronet 

Of  Attinghaus— altliough  of  high  degree 

He  loves  the  people,  and  respects  our  ancient  manners, 

With  these  I  will  devise  how  best  we  may 

Courageously  resist  our  country's  foes — 

Farewell ! — and  whilst  I'm  far,  be  it  thy  care 

To  govern  with  a  prudent  hand  the  household. 

The  pilgrim  Journeying  to  the  house  of  God, 

The  pious  monk  coUeeting  for  his  cloister, 

Claim  thy  best  gifts,  dismiss  them  with  good  cheer. 

Stauflhcher's  house  stands  not  concealed,  but  foremost 

On  the  high  road,  a  hospitable  roof 

For  every  traveller  that  may  wend  this  way. 

(  Whilst  they  return  to  the  baeh  ground^  WiUiam  TeU 
and  Baumgartem  advance  to  thefl'ont  qf  the  stage,) 

Tbll. 
You  need  my  aid  no  longer  now,  good  friend, — 
Enter  yon  mansion,  there  dwells  Staufihcher, 
A  lather  of  the  wretched  and  oppressed ; — 
But  here  he  is  himself— come,  follow  me  I 
(TTiey  go  up  to  him — the  scene  changes,) 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
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The  revolt  of  the  peasantry  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  energy  of 
Count  Raoul,  uncle  to  Duke  Richard  the  Second.  He,  boweTer, 
tarnished  his  memory  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties. 
Some  of  the  rioters  were  impaled  3  others  had  their  eyes  torn  out  ^  some 
had  their  hands  amputated ;  oUiers  were  burnt  alive.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebels,  who  had  property,  were  severely  fined. 

Richard  then  gave  large  estates  to  his  brothers ;  but  William,  who  had 
received  in  apanage  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  of  Hy^mes,  and 
taken  the  usual  oath  of  fealty,  quickly  revolted,  and  rose  in  arms.  He 
was  made  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Rouen.  After  a  captivity 
of  five  years,  he  effccted  his  escape,  but  as  no  one  would  lend  him  thie 
least  assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  live  concealed  in  the  woods.  Having 
wandered  about  for  some  time  in  this  destitute  condition,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  his  brother,  and  supplicate  hU 
pardon  and  forgiveness.  His  place  of  retreat  was  the  forest  of  Vemey, 
in  the  Bessin,  two  leagues  distant  from  Bayeux,  which  then  formed  pait 
of  the  ancient  woods  of  Bur,  a  fiftvourite  hunting  ground  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had  many  chateaust.  The 
ruins  of  one  of  them  may  still  be  seen  at  Noron.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  parochial  church  was  l)uilt  in  the  forest  of  Vemey,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Here  it  was  that  William  made  his  peace  with 
Richard,  who  generously  gave  him  the  province  of  £u.  He  also  married 
him  to  the  rich  countess  Esseline,  sister  to  Amschetil,  baron  of  Harcourt, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  by  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  erroneously  named  by  Wace,  John,  and  the  countess 
rebuilt  the  abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  river  Dive. 

Our  author  next  notices  the  attack  made  by  the  English  on  Ncmnandy. 
Ethelred,  then  king  of  England,  who  had  married  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Richard,  embarked  a  formidable  army  at  Portsmouth,  which  landed  at 
Barfleur.  N6el  of  Saint  Sauveur,  now  called  Saint-Sauveui^le-Vicomte, 
in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  commanded  in  this  district,  and  col- 
lected the  people  to  defend  their  territory ;  even  the  women  Joined  his 
standard,  if  we  are  to  believe  William  of  Jomi^es.  The  English,  at 
their  first  landing,  committed  dreadful  ravages,  but  were  soon  attadced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cotentin.  The  defeat  of  the  English  was 
complete,  and  so  exterminating  was  the  slaughter,  that  Wace  declares 
only  a  single  fugitive  escaped  firom  the  field  of  battle  to  announce  the 
discomfiture  of  the  army  to  the  fleet.  The  sailors  immediately  weighed 
anchor,  and  returned  to  £nfi;land,  when  they  reported  the  disaster  to  the 
king. 

Wace  next  alludes  to  the  extermination  of  the  Danes,  established 
in  England,  only  two  escaping  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  Denmaric. 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  inflamed  with  fierce  indignation  at  this 
treachery,  levied  an  army,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  marched  to  York,  where  the  barons,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this 
formidable  expedition,  purchased  a  peace.  He  then  hastened  to  London, 
which  capitulated,  and  afterwards  subdued  the  whole  of  England,  which, 
at  that  time,  had  no  fortresses  or  strongholds.  Ethelred  with  his  fiunily 
retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Sweyn^  which 
happened  in  1014,  when  Ethelred  returned  to  England.    Canute,  son  of 
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SwejD,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Denmark.  On 
KceiTiDg  neiirs  of  the  death  of  his  parent,  he  sailed  for  England,  and 
besieged  London.  Ethelred  vainly  attempted  to  defend  his  capital ;  he 
sunk  onder  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  died,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  London  submitted  to  Canute.  Edmund  Ironside^  son  of  Ethelred, 
made  head  against  the  Danish  invaders,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
assassination.  Canute  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  by  whom 
he  had  children,  Hardyknute,  and  Gunil,  as  Wace  calls  her,  or 
Chimelinde,  who  was  married  to  Henry  the  Third,  emperor  of  Germany, 
in  1036.  But  this  was  not  the  only  elevation  of  the  posterity  of  Richard 
tlie  First  of  Normandy.  Geoffirey,  earl  of  Bretagne,  espoused  a  sister  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  Odo,  earl  of  Chartres,  married  another  sister. 
This  latter  dying  without  issue,  Richard  claimed  back  her  dowry,  which 
Odo  refused  to  restore.  A  war  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Odo  at  the  battle  of  Tillieres,  a  strong  fortification  erected  by  Richard  to 
defend  hia  frontier.  The  Earl  of  Chartres,  however,  continued  the  war, 
tad,  while  he  ravaged  Normandy,  the  duke  laid  waste  the  Chartrain. 

Richard  now  calls  to  his  aid  two  of  the  Scandinavian  princes,  called  by 
Wace,  Colan  and  Coman.  This  is  an  obscure  part  of  Uie  early  Norman 
annals,  but  the  researches  of  M.  Depping,  in  his  "  Histoire  des 
Exp^tions  Maritimes  des  Normands,*'  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  names  of  these  two  kings,  both  of  whom  have  been  variously 
represented  by  the  Norman  chroniclers,  according  to  their  different 
&ncies.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  they  really  were  Olaf  T^ggveson  and 
Swend,  hb  brother  in  law.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Olaf  had 
been  baptized  in  England  in  994  -,  and  he  underwent  the  same  ceremony 
afterwards  in  Normandy.  The  old  writers  have  disfigured  with  numerous 
fables  this  last  expedition  of  the  Scandinavians  to  Normandy. 

The  narrative  of  Wace  is  to  the  following  effect.  A  violent  tempest 
diove  the  two  kings  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Fearful  of  being  attacked 
by  superior  numbers  in  a  hostile  country,  they  dug  deep  trenches  in  the 
front  of  the  encampment,  and  fiUed  them  up  again  with  loose  earth. 
When  the  Bretons  came  to  the  charge,  horses  and  men  were  engulphed 
in  these  pits,  and  easily  slaughtered.  The  conquerors  then  marched  on 
Ool,  which  they  took  and  destroyed.  This  stratagem  was  a  favourite 
scheme  with  the  old  annalists.  We  find  it  mentioned  on  three  occasions^ 
to  wit,  first,  in  992,  at  the  battle  of  Conquereuil,  between  Conan,  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou  ;  secondly,  at  the  period  above  men- 
tioned; thirdly,  in  an  invasion  of  Aquitaine,  by  the  Scandinavians. 

The  two  kings  arrive  in  Normandy  without  farther  interruption,  and 
mite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  French 
monarch,  alarmed  at  this  junction,  reconciles  Richard  and  Odo,  and 
hostilities  terminate.  On  this  occasion,  the  Scandinavian  king,  Olaf,  is 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  receives  Uie  rite  of  baptism,  after  which  he 
returns  to  bis  own  country. 

Richard,  shortly  after  this  peace,  married  Judith  of  Brittany,  by  whom 
be  had  six  chOdren  ;  Richard  the  Third,  his  successor  in  the  dukedom  ; 
Robert,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother ;  William,  called  William  of 
Nonnandy,  who  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  and  died  very 
yoangin  1025  ;  Alice,  married  to  Renauld,  earl  of  Burgundy,  Eleonora, 
to  Bddvrin,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  Papia,  to  Guilbert  of  Saint  Valery. 
Tbe  duchess  Judith  died  in  1 017,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Bemay, 
vhidi  she  had  founded.  After  her  decease,  Richard  married  his  former 
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mistress,  Pftpia,  or  Pope,  by  whom  be  bad  two  sons,  Mwiger,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  William,  earl  of  Arques^  tbe  district  lying  between  the 
territory  of  Caux  and  tbe  province  of  £u. 

Renauld,  eon  in  law  of  Richard,  was  surprised  by  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  earl  of  Chalons,  and  by  him  confined  as  a  prisoner.  The 
duke  in  vain  solicited  his  liberty,  and  finding  all  amicable  negotiation 
fruitless,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Burgundy  to  rescue  his  rektion. 
They  committed  tbe  most  exterminating  ravages  in  the  territory  of  Hagb, 
who,  dreading  the  entire  conquest  of  his  dominions,  released  his  captive. 

Duke  Richard  the  Second  was  engaged  in  some  other  wars  not  noticed 
by  Wace.  In  1019,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  France,  he  attacked, 
and  took  possession  of,  Melun,  and  restored  that  city  to  Count  Bouchard, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  it  by  a  rebel,  named  Walter.  This  insu^ 
gent  chief  was  hanged  by  order  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  French  monarch  and  Richard  also  effected  the  subjugadon  of 
Burgundy,  which  the  king  gave  as  an  apanage  to  his  son  Henry,  who,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  yielded  it  to  his  younger  brother,  tbe  ancient  stock 
of  the  first  race  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  blood  royal  of  France. 
They  also  supported  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  against  Otho  tbe  Third, 
and  compelled  that  emperor  to  restore  to  Baldwin  the  city  of  Valenciennes. 

After  a  reign  of  t&irty  years,  Richard  died  at  Fecamp,  in  1027.  By  kis 
last  will,  he  bequeathed  one-third  of  his  moveable  property  to  the  poor } 
declared  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  his  successor  in  Uie  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  gave  the  province  of  Hyesmes  to  his  second  son,  Robert. 
Under  his  government  agriculture  was  protected,  commerce  encouraged, 
justice  impartially  administered,  and  general  prosperity  established.  We 
may  imagine  the  happiness  of  a  people  governed  by  a  prince  who  adopted 
as  his  ruling  maxim«  **  Injustice  in  princes  disgraces  them,  while  it  honouis 
their  victims.'* 

Scarcely  had  Richard  the  Third  girded  himself  with  the  ducal  sword, 
than  his  brother  Richard,  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  patrimonial 
inheritance,  seized  on  the  town  of  Falaise,  which  he  entered  towards  the 
close  of  September,  1 027.  He  was  not  long  in  possession  of  his  conquest ; 
the  duke,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  revolt,  collected  some  of  his 
most  trustworthy  followers,  and  on  his  approach  to  Falaise,  Robert  aban- 
doned the  place.  The  duke  pursued  him  to  the  walls  of  Hyesmes,  which 
he  entered  despite  the  most  vigorous  resistance  of  Robert,  who  was  taken 
prisoner.  Richard  behaved  with  magnanimity  after  his  victory ;  he  par- 
doned his  brother  and  restored  his  province.  But  his  reign  only  lasted 
two  years,  and  he  died  at  Fecamp  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1028,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  that  town.  Robert,  his  successor,  has  been  accused 
of  having  poisoned  him,  but  there  is  no  proof  to  warrant  so  hatefiil  a  sus- 
picion, and  his  whole  character  in  after  life  convincingly  shows  that  he 
had  none  of  the  feelings  of  an  assassin.  His  history  wiU  form  the  next 
article  on  the  "  Roman  de  Rou,'*  after  which  we  shail  arrive  at  the  inter- 
esting reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  so  graphically  fetched  by  Wace. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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(MUBBAT,  LOIMlon.  p.  S58.) 

Thc  aatlior  of  this  work,  Mr.  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  M.  P.,  has  been  long 
and  advantageously  known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  Norman 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  having  assigned  dates  to  some  churches,  built  in 
the  pointed  style,  which  would  carry  them  up  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
this  novel  and  unexpected  declaration  excited  very  considerable  astonish- 
ment and  curiosity  among  English  antiquarians,  and  Mr.  Knight  resolved 
on  making  an  architectural  tour  of  Normandy,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hussey,  a  professional  architect,  and  personally  inspect  the 
buildings  on  which  the  new  hypothesis  was  founded.  The  Norman 
Society,  in  their  report,  maintained  that  churches  exist  in  Normandy,  at 
Coutances,  Mortain,  and  other  places,  which  were  built  in  the  eleventh 
centmy,  and  built  in  the  pointed  style.  Mr.  Knight  has  successfully^ 
refuted  this  opinion,  and  has  clearly  established  the  four  following  points. 
1.  That  the  supposed  existence  of  the  pointed  style  in  Normandy,  in 
1056,  is  a  pure  imagination.  2.  That  the  Normans,  adopting  the  corrupt 
Norman  style,  gave  it  a  character  of  their  own.  3.  That  Uie  Normans 
greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  England.  4.  That 
architecture  performed  exactly  the  same  revolution  in  England  and  France, 
France  having,  in  all  the  changes,  a  certain  precedence.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  though  priority  in  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  style 
cannot  be  allowed  to  Normandy,  neither  can  it  be  denied  to  other  parts 
of  northern  France. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Knight's  work,  so  far  as  he  enters  the  lists 
against  the  Norman  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the 
fomted  style  superseded  the  round  arch.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  as  it  marks  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  art.  It  is,  however,  encircled  with  difficulties,  there  being 
nothing  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  dates,  when  we  go  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  Many  circumstances  are  apt  to  mislead  the  judgment  in 
these  inquiries  :  for  example ;  we  may  confound  the  date  of  the  repara- 
tion of  a  church  with  the  date  of  its  original  construction  5  we  may  be 
deceived  by  the  date  of  consecration,  taking  that  as  evidence  of  the 
period  of  building}  but  consecration  was  performed,  not  only  after  a 
church  was  first  erected,  but  also  when  any  considerable  addition  was 
made  to  the  fabric.  Even  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  a  saint,  or  the 
translation  of  holy  relics,  have  led  antiquarians  astray  in  fixing  the  dates 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  for  on  those  occasions  solemn  ceremonies  were 
always  performed,  and  we  must  distinguish  the  consecration  of  the  sacred 
treasvffe  from  the  consecration  of  the  building. 

The  turbulent  and  predatory  character  of  the  middle  ages  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  have  studied  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  this  destroying  spirit 
in  the  articles  we  have  written  on  the  "Roman  de  Rou."  Two  cir- 
cumstances, in  particular,  merit  notice,  as  accounting  for  the  frequent 
demolition  of  churches  in  Normandy ;  first,  the  paganism  of  the  northern 
iaTaders  under  RoUo,  which,  of  course,  removed  all  respect  for  sacred 
edifices,  and  rather  prompted  these  fierce  warriors  to  raze  them  to  the 
ground,  as  a  religious  duty.  Secondly,  the  fact  of  all  buildings  being 
constructed  exclusively  of  wood,  thus  rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  fire, 
an  engine  of  destruction,  as  much  employed  in  local,  and  general,  wars, 
tt  the  sword.    In  addition  to  these  two  causes,  we  may  mark  five  distinct 
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periods,  which  have  proved  peculiarly  disastrous  to  Normandy,  not  only 
in  reference  to  the  demolition  of  its  churches,  but  also  of  its  general  pro- 
perty. 1.  During  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  century. 
2.  During  the  wars  between  John  of  England,  and  Philip  Augustus  of 
France.  3.  During  the  invasion  of  France  by  our  Henry  the  Fifth.  4. 
During  the  religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century.  5.  During  the 
French  revolution. 

We  shall  now  make  some  extracts  from  the  tour,  selecting  those 
localities  which  are  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  We  shall  commence  with  the  cathedral  of  Coutances,  the  bishop 
of  which  was  diocesan  of  the  islands,  before  they  were  annexed  to  Win- 
chester after  the  Reformation,  observing  that  this  is  one  of  the  buildings 
which  the  Norman  Society  of  Antiquaries  adduced,  in  support  of  the 
early  adoption  of  the  pointed  style. 

<<  There  is  no  doobt,'*  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  that,  on  the  spot  where  the  cathedral 
now  stands,  a  new  cathedral  was  begun  by  Bishop  Rob^,  in  1030,  which  was 
finished  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Geofirey  de  Moubray,  and  consecrated  in  1056; 
and  the  Norman  Society  of  Antiquaries  assert  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
building  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Geo&ey  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  pointed  style 
was  adopted  in  France  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  it  appeared  in  England, 
and  nearly  as  much  before  it  appeared  any  where  else. 

"  Coutances,  which  is  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  shared  the  &te  of 
so  many  of  the  towns  of  France,  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the 
ninth  century.  A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  it  from  the  dust.  At  length  Robert,  bidhop  of  Coutances,  began  the  restorar 
tion  of  the  church,  but  it  was  Geoffrey,  his  successor,  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
equally  distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  virtues,  who  devoted  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  pious  work.  la  his  undertaking  he  was  largely  assisted  by  the  Norman 
barons,  and  particularly  by  Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  his  six  sons,  who,  bom 
within  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  had  effected  conquests  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  that 
appear  like  the  fictions  of  romance,  and  who,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Geoffrey, 
sent  a  liberal  portion  of  their  Italian  spoils  to  advance  the  restoration  of  the  Nor- 
man cathedral.  The  cathedral  was  consecrated  in  1066,  in  the  presence  of  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  nine  years  before  he  conquered  England.  These  are  admitted 
fhcts,  and  have  enough  pomp  and  circumstance  about  them  to  make  any  one  wish 
to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  fabric  which  is  still  before  our  eyes. 

*'  But  what  is  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  this  fabric  7  Does  it  resemble  the 
buildings  which,  in  1056,  and  for  above  a  century  afterwards,  were  constructed  in 
that  country  ?  Does  it  resemble  St.  Stephen^s,  of  Caen,  as  the  presence  of  William 
at  its  dedication  might  lead  us  to  expect  ?  Does  it  resemble  any  building  which 
at  that  time  had  made  its  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  world  ?  On  the  contraiy, 
it  is  altogether  in  the  advanced  pointed  style,  with  reparations  of  a  later  date. 

<<  It  is  a  fine  edifice,  large  in  all  its  parts,  and  lofty, — ornamented,  but  not  sur- 
charged. Its  two  western  towers,  terminating  in  spires,  are  unusually  high  and 
beautiful,  and,  for  a  wonder,  are  both  finished  and  alike.  On  either  fiank  rise  a 
crowd  of  pinnacles  and  pyramids,  and,  on  one  side,  in  an  elevated  situation,  are 
seven  niches,  which,  till  the  revolution,  held  the  statues  of  Tancred  and  his  six 
sons.  The  interior  is  remarkably  lofty,  above  an  hundred  feet  firom  the  floor  to 
the  key-stone  of  the  vault.  Cluster  piers  support  the  arches  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles ;  coupled  pillars  surround  the  choir.  Most  of  the  windows  are  of  a 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  building. 

*'  At  first  sight,  then,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  firom  the  certain 
evidence  of  construction  and  style,  that  the  cathedral  now  existing  at  Coutaocet 
is  not  the  one  which  was  consecrated  in  1056.  Had  it  even  been  a  transition 
church, — had  any  thing  like  it  existed  at  the  time  in  any  other  country,  we  might 
have  admitted  a  doubt;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  pointed  style  shoold 
have  broken  forth  at  once,  at  this  spot,  in  all  its  perfection,  and  without  having 
produced  any  effect  on  the  architecture  of  the  country  fbr  above  a  century  after- 
wards. Let  us  now  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon  this  sulgect  by  the  few  and 
faint  records  which  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

''The  livre  Noir  of  the  chapter  of  Coutances  (so  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
binding)  is  Uie  document  to  which  the  French  antiquarians  refer,  and  upon  which 
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they  Knmnd  their  hypotbetii.  This  livre  Noir  was  compiled  by  ofder,  and  under 
the  ejes,  of  John  d*£aeaye,  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Coutances  iii  1250,  and  as 
its  pages  contain  nothing  about  any  alterations  in  the  fabric,  it  is  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  that  no  alterations  could  by  possibility  bare  taken  place.  The  Uvre 
Noir  is  now  lost,  bat  the  Abb6  Toustain  de  Billy,  in  his  <<  Histoire  du  Dioc^  de 
Coatances,"  expressly  states  what  its  contents  were,  and  from  this  source,  as  well 
M  the  Gallia  Christiana,  we  learn  that  that  part  of  the  livre  Noir  which  was  com- 
piled under  the  eyes  of  Bishop  John  d'Essaye,  was  nothing  more  than  an  account 
of  the  advo/wmma  of  the  dioeeaSf  and  their  value  in  1852, — nothing  more  than  a 
terrier,  and,  whatever  architectuni  operations  might  have  been  accomplished  or 
ID  progress,  is  it  probable  that  any  notice  of  them  would  be  found  in  a  document 
dedicated  to  quite  another  purpose  ?  The  silence,  therefore,  of  the  livre  Noir 
proves  nothing.    Let  us  now  see  what  information  can  be  obtained  from  other 


''There  exists  nothing  to  show  what  were  the  fortunes  of  the  cathedral  of 
Geoiftey  up  to  tlie  time  of  John  d'Essaye.  It  may,  or  may  not,  have  remained  in- 
tact till  then.  But,  from  inscriptions  still  legible  on  the  walls,  it  appears  that 
John  d'Essaye  himself  endowed  four,  if  not  all  the  six,  chapels  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  and  his  endowing  them  almost  certainly  implies  that  he  built  them. 
Here  is  also  reason  for  believing  that  he  rebuilt,  or  finished  the  reconstruction  of, 
the  choir,  because  he  lies  buried  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  (with  a  single  exception 
of  so  late  a  date  as  not  to  bear  upon  the  present  question)  John  d'Essaye  is  the 
only  bishop  buried  in  that  part  of  the  church ;  a  distinction  which  in  ancient  ttmes 
va»  the  usual  reward  of  the  builder.  Here,  then,  are  proofe  of  considerable  alter- 
ations, at  least,  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  if  the  whole  of 
the  eatbedral  was  not  rebuilt  at  that  time,  historical  notices  remain  to  point  out 
the  period  when  other  alterations  took  place. 

'*  In  the  year  1356,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  GeoiiVey  d*Harcourt  came 
vitb  his  army  to  Coutances,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned  and  resisted  his  summons.  A.  French  army 
drove  him  away  before  he  had  effected  his  purpose,  but  not  before  ''  la  dite  ^lise 
avoit  4t6  moult  endommag6e  par  le  si^go  qne  nos  enemies  mirent  devant  notre 
dite  eglise,  qui  lors  6toit  forte,  et  par  les  pierres  d'eng^n  qu*ils  jetterent.*'  The 
writer  adds,  that  the  cathedral  was  damaged  **  au  point  d'etre  en  voie  de  ch6oir 
eamine.* 

*'  From  the  serious  nature  of  the  iiguries  which  the  cathedral  received  in  1356,  it 
most  have  undergone  repairs  and  alterations  of  importance  enough  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  all  remaining  traces,  if  any  remained,  of  the  original  work. 
The  troublea  of  France,  and  of  Normandy,  for  some  years  interfered  with  so  gpreat 
an  undertaking  as  the  reparation  of  this  cathedral ;  but  in  the  year  1371,  Sylvestre 
de  la  Cervelle  was  made  bishop  of  Coutances,  and  in  the  same  year  Charles  the 
Fifth  granted  him  a  large  sum  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Some  years 
afteripards,  Sylvestre  addressed  a  brief  to  all  the  parishes  in  his  diocese,  beseeching 
them  to  assist  the  work  with  their  contributions.  Sylvestre  incessantly  urged  on 
the  repairs  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  in  the  year  1387  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
chapel,  which  he  added  at  his  own  expense.  The  reparation  was  in  hand  for  some 
yean  longer.  An  act  of  Charles  the  Sixth  is  preserved,  in  which  he  grants  the 
Chapter  of  Coutances  certain  indulgencies,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  they 
had  sustained  in  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Chapter  of 
Coatances,  in  the  year  1402,  it  appears  that  the  work  was  not  completed  at  that 
time.  The  miracle,  therefore,  is  a  dream,  and  the  existing  cathedral  belongs 
partly  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  partly  to  a  period  by 
Bore  than  a  century  later  than  the  above-mentioned  time.** — Pages  99  to  108. 

This  extract  is  long,  but  it  did  not  admit  of  abridgment  j  our  principal 
motive  to  select  it  for  quotation,  was  to  present  the  line  of  argument  and 
illostntion  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  in  destroying  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Norman  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  have  attempted  to  give  an  unreal 
antiquity  to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  style  in  architecture.  As  be 
pursues  a  similar  plan  in  his  criticisms  on  other  cathedrals  and  churches, 
^  example  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the 
subject.  We  must,  however,  briefly  notice  some  other  localities  in  Nor- 
Qisody,  which  are  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
*  Histoire  M. 8.  ds  Coatancea,  par  M.  Demont 
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The  Abbey  of  Uambye  is  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Coutances, 
seated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  deep  valleys.  Mr.  Knight  tells  us 
that  this  castle  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Pagnels,  a  branch  of  which 
settled  in  England,  and  added  its  name  to  the  town  of  Newport,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Our  author  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
abbey : 

<<  This  abbey  was  originally  founded  by  William  de  Pagnel)  the  proprietor  of  the 
castle  on  the  hill.  He  signed  the  act  of  foundation  in  1145>  in  the  presence  of 
Algare,  bishop  of  Coutances,  and  others.  But  the  annals  of  Hambye  arc  more 
loud  in  the  praise  of  Johanna  de  Pagnel,  whom  they  represent  as  having  boilt  the 
convent  and  the  church,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This,  however, 
must  have  been  a  reconstruction.  A  convent  and  a  church,  no  doubt,  arose  soon 
after  the  foundation,  but,  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  may  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  decay,  or  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  times.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  Johanna  de  Pagnel,  either  entirety,  or  in  a  great  measure,  reboilt  the 

fabric  which  at  present  exists Joan  de  Pagnel  was  the  Last  of  her  line,  and 

carried  the  estate  into  the  house  of  the  d'Estoutevilles.  Her  husband,  Louis 
d*£stouteville,  made  a  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Mont  St.  Michel  against 
the  English,  in  1424.  They  were  both  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Ham- 
bye,  where  their  tombs  existed  till  the  revolution.  At  a  short  distance  beyond 
the^bbey  is  a  bridge  over  the  river,  beyond  which  the  road  divides,  and  eondactf, 
one  way,  to  Gavray,  and  the  other  way,  to  Perci,  the  cradle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland.  Perci  is  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Hambye." — Pagei 
114, 115. 

Mr.  Knight  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Haye  du  Puits  j  and  as 
the  old  Norman  lord  of  that  district  passed  his  life  in  adventures^  he  may 
have  sojourned  in  Guernsey,  and  given  his  name  to  the  estate  in  the 
C&tel  parish : 

**  Richard  de  la  Haye,  lord  of  the  burgh  of  La  Hoye  du  Puits,  and  a  favourite  of 
our  Henry  the  Second,  conjointly  with  his  wife,  Matilda  de  Vernon,  founded  thii 
abbey  in  1155,  and  erected  the  buildings  at  his  own  expense.  Richard  did  not  live 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  undertaking,  dying  In  1169.  But  his  widow, 
who  survived  him  forty  years,  completed  the  work.  The  life  of  Richard  de  la 
Haye  was  chequered  with  such  adventures  as,  in  those  davs,  were  ordinary  oceor- 
rences,  and  are  now  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  writers  of  romance.  Refhsing  to 
swear  fealty  to  QeofPtey,  count  of  Aigou,  who  invaded,  and  obtained  temporaiy 
possession  of,  Lower  Normandy,  Richard  de  la  Haye  escaped  on  board  a  veaiel, 
which  was  captured  by  corsairs,  and,  for  many  years,  he  underwent  the  greatest 
hardships.  Perhaps  he  founded  Blanchelande  in  grateful  recollection  of  his  deli- 
verance from  slavery,  and  his  safe  return  to  his  native  land.*' — Pages  94,  95. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  on  "  Norman  Architecture  in  Normandy," 
and  "  Norman  Architecture  in  England,*'  are  replete  with  solid  instruc- 
tion, and  amusing  historical  reminiscences.  We  can  cordially  recommend 
this  volume  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  dispute  now  existing  among 
antiquarians  on  the  dates  of  the  round  arch,  the  transition  period,  and 
the  pointed  style. 
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▲  TALB. 

Netch  qud  nattUe  nimm  duteedine  mentem 
Tangit  — 

PART  III. 
How  twift  the  expecting  moments  fly  I 

How  short  the  misty  past  appears  I 
Tlie  months  are  flown  I  --the  time  Is  nigh. 
Those  months,  that  coming,  seemed  like  yean. 


Ihe  mom  behind  the  isle  arose. 
In  sober  grey,  in  saffh>n  pride, 

Bright  as  a  yooth  when  flrst  he  throws 
Hit  anas  aionnd  bis  binahlnc  lKid«> 


The  din,  the  harry,  all  was  hnshed. 
And  Mary,  too,  unseen  was  gone ) 

Her  lover  flew— her  lover  miriied— 
He  foand  her  as  he  wiahad   atone. 


Could  I  bat  on  their  parting  dwell. 
Nor  touch  thai  tngie  chord  in  tmia. 

But  through  each  dosing  staasa  swell. 
And  wake  its  most  pathetic  strain. 


VAwA  de  St.  Pierre, 
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8001  lodtcd  wen  tiMlf  cxpraMivc  aniMg— > 
BIi  Bpi  tte  monto  of  Iwpe  cMAjred  { 

BBtthtMibcntldsTalco  diaums, 
Indfiief  o'wcoBCs  tb«  aliikliif  Buid. 

Soch  pkf  is  tetal— iMit  ita  power 
Datvoft  not  M  tt  n«cdi  fbe  dart, 
te  ante  uigwIaB  of  tliait  hour, 
1  karat  fv  aye  eaeb  Iweakijic  heart. 

Attea«th  die  lUteRd  out—'*  FueweU» 
lfB3ril(hfteo«0  Bea?c&  reward  thy  worth, 

Wc  sect  BO  BMie^  no  iiiora,«-far«well, 
SoGh  lore  as  owe  wa»  not  for  earth.'* 

I        EisMalroaeinaffaahiBvflood* 

Hie  ipeech  had  brooked  no  more  delay  { 

I        Bet  iBStent  there  his  father  stood 

And  led  him  thence  by  ibrce  away. 

SKfc  ye  to  hear  expressly  said, 

natthroosh  the  nun-n  the  maid  did 
Hov  when  the  son  rerersed  its  shade. 


How  KSzincT  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 
She  law  the  white  sailed  baric  that  bore 

Her  love,  eooie  sweeping  gallantly,— 
Alss !  thsHK  bark  returns  no  more. 

lad  how,  till  drew  the  diMky  night 
Her  shadflwy  cortains  o'er  the  tide, 
ratchedthef 


s  frothy  billows  white 
Ihat  choliBd  against  her  lessening  side. 

Iteaee  hoose  tetoming  ne'er  was  seen 
In  toght  of  yonthfiil  qxirt  to  share,— 

One  dngte  thought  coold  mar  the  scene, 
fte  ke,  who  toyed  her,  was  not  there. 

Xo  sure  within  the  house  of  God 
She  breathed  her  gentle  sool  in  prayer. 

Nor  trod  she  more  the  yaUey's  sod, 
Soflzed,  so  deep,  was  her  despair. 

CslcsiwHh  harried  step,  the  bay 
She  sought,  to  learn  of  fishers  radc, 

If  in  the  oOng  far  away. 
They  had  perchance  some  vessel  viewed. 

TVraegh  BKmths,  throogh  years,  insatiate  time 

MU  swept  atong  his  iron  coarse, 
Asd  nany  a  barfc,  ftnm  many  a  cUme, 

Had  ssUed  pMt  Hanois' billows  hoarse. 

As  wove  on  wave  for  ever  flows, 

looccssivc  on  the  shore  to  die, 
Soeach  illnsive  hope  that  rose 

SpHt  on  the  stem  reslity. 

Uicot  bnt  on  her  hopeless  fate, 

Bescsth  a  stranger  roof,  fbrlom, 
Aad  he  aloiie,  who  cheered  her  stete, 

So  eraelty  from  her  bosom  torn. 

The  srind,  by  dull  sinqpense  aocarst, 

wm  ei«crly  ite  powers  employ, 
As4  ever  seek  to  know  the  worst. 

Ten  thoagh  that  knowledge  may  destroy. 

Tteahid,  by  deep  aflictioo  stang, 
Ihst  broods  in  silence  o'er  ita  woes, 

Sxsias  till  each  lucid  chord's  unstrung, 
Aad  frenzy  from  the  ruin  grows. 

thne,  that  will  soothe  the  deepest  wrongs, 
Rrsls  not  the  mateless  turtle's  grief. 

And  fioBoarbrcsBllied  through  thoasand  tongues. 
Wither  new  Action  wins  beUef. 

Kc  might  as  well  the  tempest  chase 
To  Isara  whence  it  may  come  or  go. 

As  to  its  soaroe  that  rumour  trace 
Which  doeed  her  pilgrimage  below. 

*r«wsaU,  a  stnuigcr  bark  had  seen 
The  iO-frted  vessel  stranded  high, 

Whtre  forests  of  tall  cocoas  green. 
Wave  mncfhl  in  the  boraang  sky. 


And  where  the  chilly  polar  star 
No  longer  dreads  the  odder  sea. 

Nor  beams  the  Index  hand  alisr 
Of  heaven's  revolving  canopy. 

And  sought  they  not  the  haplces  crew, 
The  sky  so  bright— the  clime  so  fair  i 

Oh,  BO  t  for  death  Is  on  the  dew, 
And  prowls  the  Cannibal  Indian  there. 


Tune  thou  thy  harp!  i 

And  bid  thy  wildest  notes  arise  I 
Thy  islesman  sleeps  in  deadly  shade. 

And  hovering  o'er  the  vnltare  cries. 

The  tears  did  drench  old  Robert's  cheek 
Nor  mourned  he  for  his  son  alone, 

But  deep  was  the  shock  to  the  maiden  weak,— 
The  hour  of  fortitude  was  flown. 

Nor  sun  henceforth,  nor  vassal  moon. 
Shall  light  but  a  form  of  moving  clay,— 

Her  spirlto  reel,— her  senses  swoon, 
And  hlosed  was  reason's  glorioas  day. 

Long  had  her  broken,  bleeding  heart, 
Sdrnggled  on  life's  most  stormy  waves. 

As  some  proud  bark,  whose  cables  part 
Whilst  fiercely  round  the  tempest  raves. 

Strong,  strong,  the  floods  of  anguish  drive. 
One  dender  fibre  holds  their  prey. 

The  stroke  must  come,  the  pang  arrive. 
To  tear,  to  rend  that  tie  away. 

When  she,  alas !  its  sweete  could  taste. 
Oh!  bad  they  half  the  kindness  shown, 

lliat  on  her  senseless  wreck  they  waste. 
She  ne'er  had  moody  madness  known. 

Whilst  as  their  vigilance  to  shame. 
At  midnight  stiU  she  sought  her  love. 

In  each  dear  spot  where  once  they  came 
The  hollow  diore  and  echoing  grove. 

And  vain  was  lock  and  bolt  and  bar. 
And  vain  her  pitying  neighbour's  care. 

She  would  their  kindliest  projects  mar 
And  to  the  dismal  heigbto  repair. 

One  night  she  laughed,  by  flts,  and  sung. 
And  wildly  watched  the  changing  gleam. 

As  dark  douds  rolled  the  skies  along. 
And  shrouded  off  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Black  emblems  of  life's  thousand  ills. 

E'en  resson  ye  ml^t  terrify. 
Did  she  not  as  yon  orb  refills. 

Her  own  immortal  stete  descry. 

Just  then  a  dood  obscure  o'ercast. 

And  as  a  veil  the  moon  did  hide. 
Whose  last  faint  ray  glanced  swiftly  past. 

And  fsr  along  the  waters  died. 

'*  'Tis  gone,"  she  cried,  "  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
The  self-same  way  my  Robert  took. 

And  I  will  too  that  path  pursue. 
Once  more  upon  his  features  look." 

She  flew  adown,  adown,  the  vnle» 
Till  darkly  gleamed  the  waters  Une— 

(Mine  is  a  muancholy  tale. 
And  sorrow's  chain  is  round  me  too.) 

Frantic  she  crossed  each  moaning  shade. 
Before  her,  thundering,  rose  the  rocks, 

The  breezes  sighed,  the  night-winds  played. 
And  wildly  streamed  her  raven  locks. 

She  dimbed  that  bleached  castle  dread. 
By  Rocquaiue's  angry  ocean  laved, 

lioudly  she  called  on  her  true-love  dead. 
And  her  snow-white  hand  she  waved. 

And  from  ite  loftiest  summit  thrown. 
Headlong  she  plunged  in  the  breakers'  roar  { 

Loud  was  the  splash— the  waters  groaned- 
She  sunk— to  rise  no  bmtc. 
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Deep  la  ttet  face  in  occmi*!  Iirlnk 
That  once  had  bloomed  with  eqoal  grace. 

Am  Ceylon's  rose  where  Moalcm  thiok 
The  monogram  of  God  to  trace. 

liong  did  they  search,— the  search  waa  rtAn, 
Though  hill  and  dale  sent  forth  her  name. 

And  nine  long  days  round  thy  shores,  Rocqnaiiw, 
By  daylight  broad  and  torches'  flame. 

The  muxdcrons  crab  her  tece  deforms* 

The  slimy  eel  is  roand  her  rolled. 
And  o'er  her  head  a  thousand  storms 

Shall  waste  their  rage,  nnfelt—ontold. 


And,  akranger  I  if  my  bmnble  rtralB, 
Shoold  ever  tempt  thy  steps  to  seel 

Onr  distant  shores,  by  the  western 
Thus  much  will  I  thy  zeal  beqpcak. 

They  rest  not  in  their  natlTC  Tale, 
No  rustic  tomb  the  traveller  sees. 

Where  youth  might  weep  and  minalrei  ^ 
Their  sorrows  to  the  i 


Apart  the  hapless  lorers  deep 
Withovt  a  name,  without  a  stone, 

One  lies  beneath  the  cold  bine  deep, 
One— in  a  shore  unknown. 


THE   HERMITS  PAPERS.— No.  4. 


Errata  in  the  HermWt  to«f .— The  allusion  to  Aristotle  and  MandrriUe  (a  needless  prettyian) 
[Topped  unawares  fTom  his  pen.  The  **  rrambUng  hive"  is  a  political  mare's  neat  If  the  vicei 
and  follies  of  society's  hornets  and  dronM  were  public  benefits,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  amyler 


scope  to  the  competitors  for  wealth  and  comfort,  what  would  be  the  use  of  revelations,  and  codes, 
and  judges,  and  executioners  \  The  Anglo-Dutch  empiric's  demi-recantatlon  is  but  a  lame  apotogy 
for  the  mischief  of  these  Epicurean  visions  of  anti-social  optimism.  But  the  Hermit  only  thought 
of  the  hive  as  a  model  of  harmonious  and  active  intellectual  industry—"  Pordine  ie  gti  otAmsii 
ehe  ai  ritrova  in  una  Cetra,  dove  molH  am  di»erto  euono  fanno  nn  mededmto  mmm;  et  ett  sMere, 
(fo  dUae  San  Oriiottomo,)  uUraMem  rem,  in  multiM  mnum  et  in  tmo  tnmitaa.** 

"When  beams  of  warm  imagination  play 

The  memory's  soft  features  melt  away :" 
SOk  like  water  and  fire,  that  delight  in  putting  each  other  out,  the  chrooicular  and  the  pictnxesqne 
are  often  at  variance.  A  moment  ere  he  slin>ad  his  paper  into  the  letter  bos,  the  Hermit  found, 
on  referring  to  CoUeetanea  Samientiat  (Fascic.  ziii.  No.  186,}  that  a  plausible  descendant  of  Arch, 
bishop  Manger,  one  "  Mauger  the  Bastard,"  Richard  Cosur-de-Iion's  physician,  Archdeaooa  of 
Evreujc,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  prelate  hand  in  glove  with  the  pope,  had  been  confounded  with  a 
son  of  our  primate.  (Compare  Annal.  Wigom.  ad.  ann.  liog,  with  Annal.  Tewkesbnr.  ad.  son. 
.1300,  1208,  1209,  ISIS.) 


PRuETEXTATUS,  BISHOP  OF  ROUEN. 

A.O.  577-584. 
Vestem  ovis  tuae,  lupe  rapax,  cernimus ! 

St.  Hilary  0/  PmHen. 
Diedi  al  giovan  Re  i  mai  conforti ; 
lo  feci  '1  padre  e  U  flglio  in  se  ribelU : 
Achitofel  non  fe  piii  di  Absalone. 

Dante.  Inf.  S8. 

UirroRTtriTATELT  for  himself  and  his  biographer,  Prsetextatus  was  a  bishop.  Had 
he  but  been,  as  his  commission  required,  a  teacher  of  goodness  and  a  minister  of 
peace,  the  worthless  prelate  might  still  simper  and  smile  in  his  quiet  niche  among 
the  blessed  missionaries  and  innocent  martyrs  of  Jersey's  royal  chaplain.  Let  as, 
however,  discard,  with  a  frown  of  Christian  disgust,  that  soft  and  easy  method  of 
adorning  lies  and  diluting  truth,  which,  while  it  "  turns  no  student  pale,"  edifies 
and  bamboozles  the  frivolous  reader.  Falle's  summary  mode  of  despatching  the 
case  of  our  insular  puritans,  is  quite  as  instructive  as  the  good  man^  alacrity  to 
suppose  that  every  mitred  convict  was,  of  course,  and,  ex-^fficio,  a  saint.  He 
reminds  the  few  who  reflect  on  what  they  read  of  that  law  of  Constantino,  which 
declared  the  word  of  a  bishop  paramount  to  every  other  testimony  I  Hence  Mon- 
tesquieu's refined  sarcasm  on  the  solecism  in  Christian  ethics  of  this  otherwise 
excellent  imperial  <<  Bishop  of  the  Church's  outworks,"  (EtriaKwro^  twv  cktoc 
Trig  £icicXi|(rmc)'— "H  jugeoit  des  affaires  par  les  per$oune$y  et  des  personnes 
par  les  dignitis.'' 

When  Constantino,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  devout  prodigality,  made 
a  law  for  the  admission  of  <<  the  pauper  class"  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  lest 
all  his  <<subUme"  attendanto  (whether  « Grand  Masters  of  the  Palace,*'  or 
*<  Grand  Masters  of  the  Kitchen,'*)  should  turn  bishops,*  he  was  too  sincere  a 
novice  to  think  of  diverting  those  mighty  streams  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  saw 
flowing  fW)m  every  quarter,  into  the  crystal  sea.  His  edict  was,  of  courw,  a 
complete  fUlure. 

The  Franks  had  an  extraordinary  regard  for  their  Qud^at,  or  IMvines,  and 
{PluMtar-HyBj  or)  Slaughter-House  Priesthood. t  Tacitus  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  spoke  of  them  as  jure  dimno  judges,  gaolers  and  executioners. t  Hang- 
•  Cod.  Thcodos.  c,  6.  da  Episcopis.     t  Olosss  FeriaoK  advoc.    Pluitar.     i  TadU  Germania  r. 
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ing  uhI  drownlDg  were,  it  is  tnie,  the  regular  and  most  approved  manner  of 
oookiog  a  dinner  for  Odin ;  tmt,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  the  WaUFeld  or  Field 
of  Hdl,  the  battle-field,  was  oonTerted  by  consecration  into  a  MunslorStathif 
(BOPVSLOw)  or  Altar ;  and  thousands  of  warlilce  souls  were  thus  offered  up,  by 
wty  of  thanksgiving,  to  a  g^  who  taught  Mimer  how  to  sing  when  he  had  cut  off 
hit  luad,and,  who,  moreover  kept  a  flock  of  tame  ravens  that  croaked  High-Dutch 
sMiit  giamniatically.  * 

There  Is  no  pleasure  in  such  unhallowed  associations  of  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
ime  as  are  implied  in  the  supposition  that  Clovis,  who  seems  to  have  confounded 
Jehovah  with  his  godling  of  the  battle-field,  never  was  a  Christian.  Far  be  it  from 
ttf  indeed  to  question  the  necessity  of  providing  the  community  with  houses  of 
player  and  competent  teachers  of  the  way  of  salvation !  Still,  it  would  be  hazard- 
on  to  imagine  that  the  savage  neophyte*s  unreasonable  concessions,  and  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  Galilean  priesthood,  in  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  otherwise 
barren  noviciate,  were  not  the  source  of  incalculable  iojury,  both  to  the  church 
lod  state  of  his  new  kingdom. 

The  true  fiUth  and  ritual— beautifully  simple,  like  all  the  creations  of  their 
sithor  and  flnisher-~were  introduced  at  Lyons  (once  the  metropolis  of  Gaul)  by 
commerce,  from  the  seven  cities  of  proconsular  Asia.  But  the  conquests  of  a 
religion  destined  for  universal  acceptance,  whose  first  teachers  were  fishermen  and 
vkose  nursing  fothers  are  to  be  kings,  made  a  rather  slow  progress  in  that  wretch- 
edly governed  province.  The  property  of  the  soil  (under  the  Flavian  emperors 
tnd  the  christian  borrowers  of  their  family-name,  the  house  of  Constantine,)  bad 
fidlea  into  the  hands  of  a  few  grasping  landholders ;  ^*  rich  men  *'  of  that  very  class 
■gainst  whom  one  of  our  Lord's  brethren  discharges  a  quiverfuU  of  evangelical 
irrowB,  and  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  they  *'  have  heaped  treasure  together  for 
the  last  days."  (James  v.  3.)  In  the  writings  of  Ausonius,  Sulpidus  and  Apolli- 
Bsiis,  the  curious  reader  will  find  authentic  samples  of  the  classical,  yet  frivolous, 
ittainments  of  this  encroaching  order  of  prsedlal  slave-masters.  The  small  pro- 
pfieton  disappeared.  The  {paganryy  or)  peasantry,  degraded  by  every  variety  of 
memneas  and  vice,  were  aliens  to  the  soil  they  tilled ;  and  the  only  resource  of 
this  motley  rabble  of  servile  barbarians  was  to  snap  their  chain,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. A  vindictive  insurrection — such  as  only  figures  now-a-days  in  an  Irish  or 
Jamaica  newspaper — occasionally  enlivens  the  melancholy  pages  of  the  soporific 
asaaiists  of  those  good  old  times.  They  call  it  a  Bagh^  ;t  it  is  stiU,  alas !  a 
Tipperary  word. 

Early  professors  of  foith,  hope  and  charity,  were  only  to  be  found  in  here  and 
there  a  sea-port  on  the  Mediterranean ;  or  among  a  few  Greek  and  Roman  trading 
coflunonities,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhdne,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the 
Seine  and  the  Saone.  X  Ephesus  and  Rome — the  true  mother-churches  of  Chris- 
tian fiance — provided  these  little  associations  of  humble  and  industrious  believers 
vith  instmctOTB  qualified  to  guide  and  feed  the  fiock  of  Christ ;  and,  as  they  led  it 
through  green  pastures,  the  sod  was,  from  time  to  time,  sprinkled  with  their  blood. 

Sach  then  were  the  circumstances  of  the  land  of  our  fathers  when  another  race 
of  ipiritttal  pastors  arose.  Memory  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  splendid  names  of 
many  a  shepherd-king  in  this  new  dynasty.  Still,  as  they  were  almost  exclusively 
men  of  rank,  a  leaning  towards  the  temporal  sources  of  their  greatness  deforms 
their  geneiBlly  graceftil  spiritual  walk.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  mortified  and 
prood ;  they  sleep  on  cinders  and  lord  it  over  provinces ;  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh  are 
to  them  less  than  nothing ;  but  to  renounce  <*  the  pride  of  life,*'  to  forego  privi- 
leges which  the  simple  reverence  of  the  good  and  the  superstitious  have  conferred 
OB  tbcM  canonized  models  of  every  virtue,  seems  beyond  the  power  of  their  saint- 
•hip.  Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  of  the  glebe  and  the  work-shop  will 
be  fimnd  in  the  rent-roll  of  one  of  St.  Martin's  successors.    St.  Hilary  of  Aries 

*  The  Norway  derfls  spoke  High-Dutch  in  Archbishop  Mspins's  time.  Tlie  Ravetu  of  Mithras 
udOdin  were  PTieaU—virr\pirOVVraQ  KO/OOKaC*  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ir.  Pope  Celes. 
ttoe  tnpprcsied  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  black  gown  and  girdle  among  the  Galilean  clergy  i  snd 
the  faOowing  parallel  cannot  offend  the  Protestant  reader :  *'  Instituebantar  solemnes  oommessa- 
ttoaei  (OtlBr.gllls}  in  qoibos  heronm  baUo  defonctnrum  patene  circomferebantnr."  *'  My  master 
CoboDban  is  tCMiay  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  life :  for  his  wMvt,  therefore,  I  mnat  offer  the 
(apofmlvafion.'* 

t  Mamcrtim  ia  Fanegyrlco.— Proeperi  Chronic.  (Ann.  286  and  435.)    BagMd  Is  also  the  O.  P. 


t  Hie  insQiptions  of  Ljons  often  notice  the  traders  of  Calais  and  Boulogne.  One  of  them,  in 
tte  Imgdimmm  Priteum  MS. of  BeUievre,  mentions Tauridus  Florens,the  "Allect^r"  (aXtcrup) 
«r  Protector  of  Aqnitaine  and  Celtic  Gaul,  a  native  of  Vannes,  and  the  "  Patronus  "  or  Advocate  of 
the  Bariaers  of  the  Loire  and  the  SaAne. 
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marehesy  at  the  bead  of  an  armed  troops  to  reduce  liSs  refractory  raflmgaiw;  and 
we  learn,  from  St.  Ouen's  life  of  his  friend  St.  Eloi,  that  that  fortunate  epfeeopal 
goldsmith,  independently  of  his  diocese^  was  entrusted  with  the  military  govern- 
ment of  six  proTinoes !  * 

Our  attentive  readers  will  have  foreseen  the  natural  effect  of  so  ftmdamental  a 
blunder.  Kings  discovered  at  last  how  feeble  and  how  poor  they  were ;  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  church  was  not  the  clergy  alone ;  and  that  a  corporation  that 
never  dies,  and  always  gripes,  must  do  mischief.  Hulfer  RiC)  king  of  Soitsons  and 
Paris,  whom  historians  call  Chi.'peric,  that  is  <<  the  mighty  helper,"  saw  at  once 
his  ruin  and  that  of  the  state,  through  the  cold  mist  of  <<  dim  religious  light  -"  for 
this  bad  man  had  received  as  liberal  an  education  as  the  times  afforded,  t  ^*  Nous 
avons,"  says  Montesquieu, '<<  un  discours  de  Chilp6ric,  petit-41s  de  Clovis,  qui  le 
plaignoit  d^^  que  ses  biens  avoient  6t6  presque  tons  donnte  auz  ^glises.  Notre 
fisc  est  devenu  pauyre,  disoit-il ;  nos  richesees  ont  6t6  transporttes  auz  ^giises :  il 
n*y  a  plus  que  les  ^vdques  qui  r^gnent ;  lis  sent  dans  la  grandeur,  et  nous  n'y 
sommes  plus.^t  This  is  the  reason  why  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  found  the 
temporal  lords  too  strong  for  them,  had  recourse  to  the  <<  appropriation  clause," 
and  reduced  the  means  of  the  more  defenceless  and  easily  plundered  spiritoal  con- 
servative peers. 

Prsetextatus,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  metropolitan  therefore  of  the  second  Lyonneie 
province,  soon  quarrelled  with  Chilperic — a  master  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This 
prelate  is  quite  as  valuable  a  study  for  the  moral  physiognomist  aa  his  princely 
successor,  the  gallant  and  aspiring  Mauger,  primate  of  Normandy.  Still,  his 
attentions  to  the  frailer  sex,  however  assiduous,  arose  ttota.  very  different  motives. 
The  old  clerk  had  no  predisposition  whatever  for  «  chambering  and  wantonness." 
He  only  humoured  the  caprices  of  high-bom  dames  to  advance  his  own  selfish 
plans  of  aggrandizement.  So  callous  a  heart  as  Praetextatus's  never  indulged,  for 
an  instant,  those  pleasurable  emotions  wliich  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastics, 
Bishop  Uutard  and  the  Empress  Riccardia,  the  Norman  dandy-prelate  of  Win- 
chester and  good  queen  Editha,  might  iometime9  have  experienced  (in  spite  of  hair- 
cloth and  steel-belts)  during  their  evening  t6te-&-tdte,  long  and  sweet,  ionoceat 
confabulations. 

Like  all  the  descendants  of  the  <<  sea-calf,"  MerO'Veet  Chilperic  was  apoly- 
gamist ;  for  the  Galilean  church  neither  tolerated  the  polygamy  k  la  Madden  of 
Odin's  worshippers,  nor  the  more  enlightened  contrivances  of  the  six  Hessisn 
doctors,  and  the  consistory  of  Geneva,  in  the  Elector  and  OvracdaU  cases.  What 
was  still  worse,  he  had  tasted  the  Franks*  Besides,  he  had  taken  it  into  bis  head 
to  forbid  the  use  of  those  unscriptural  terms,  trinity  and  perton ;  nay,  he  had 
ventured  so  far  out  of  his  province  as  to  annul  wills  made  in  the  chureh's  favour, 
and  to  tell  the  clergy  his  royal  mind  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  wise. 

Here  then  were  grounds  enough  for  discontent.  At  this  time,  the  hariot-queen 
Fredegunda  was  the  most  remarkable  person  in  Neustria.  This  maid  of  honour 
had  murdered  two  queens,  her  mistresses,  ere  she  became  the  third.  The  second 
of  these  ladies,  Galsuinda,  daughter  of  an  Arian  king  of  Spain,  was  the  eldest  sister 
of  the  Catholic  king  Riccared,  and  of  Brunnichilda,  the  French  queen  of  Austrasia. 
Brunehaiit,  as  the  latter  is  usually  called,  the  widow  of  her  uncle  Sigebert,  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rouen  under  the  charge  of  Merovee,  Chilperic's  eldest  son,  her  nephew. 
She  captivated  the  silly  youth  too  readily.  Pretextatus,  whatever  scruples  he 
might  have  felt,  tied  the  indissoluble  knot  between  the  nephew  and  the  annt ; 
seduced,  in  his  turn,  the  good  citizens  of  Rouen ;  and,  kissing  the  shadow  of  Queen 
Brunehaftt's  shoe-tie,  illustrated  the  fifth  commandment  by  arming  the  son  against 
the  fiither,  after  the  fbshion  of  (Achitophel ;  and  then,  in  the  pious  hope  that  the 
Spanish  and  Austraslan  party  would  join  once  more  against  the  hariot-queeo  of 
Neustria,  turned  traitor,  in  spite  of  Ids  oath,  and  cried  **  God  save  King  Hero- 
veus ! "  But,  alas !  Fredegunda  won  the  victory ;  Merovee's  foolish  head  was 
shaved ;  and  the  blessed  father,  Prsetextatus,  was  convicted,  tried,  and  banished. 
In  675,  ere  one  of  the  harlot-queen's  assassins  had  stabbed  King  Sigebert,  who  had 
inherited  Avranche,  and  probably  these  islands,  the  Neustrian  lords  had  deserted 
Chilperic,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Austrasian  conqueror.  Rouen  had  opened 
her  gates ;  Soiaeons  had  surrendered ;  and  Sigebert  had  been  aoralted,  aocordiog 
to  the  Frank  ceremonial,  on  the  shield  of  royalty,  in  the  heart  of  his  brother^s 
kingdom.  But  Fredegunda  changed  the  scene  by  another  fhmily  murder;  the 
kingdom  of  Paris,  and  these  isles,  of  course,  again  returned  to  Chilperic,  and, 

*  Vita  &  EUcii  i^  bealo  Aadoeno  fldos  contempormneo :  ad  Deeemb.  I . 

t  HoLFSR-RicB  poCeas,  si  interpres  barbarus  eztet,  Adjutor  /ortiM,  ooblle  noneD,  habisi 
St,  Fortunatut  tf  PoUien.  t  Esprit  des  Lolx :  xxxi.  9. 
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poor  Pnetextatns  having  been  condemned  by  his  brethren  the  prehites,  at  the 
Coundi  of  Tonrsy  for  attempting  a  second  insurrection,  under  the  wing  of  widow 
Bnmehaat  and  her  bridegroom  and  nephew,  "  the  king  dragged  him  from  the 
proence  of  the  bishops,  and,  at  last>"  (when  he  had  escaped  from  prison,)  <<  rele- 
§sted  him,  after  a  aevere  beatingt  to  an  island  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Coutance."  * 
Leit  the  gentle  modem  should  feel  horrified  at  the  idea  of  whipping  a  bishop,  we 
be^  to  infionrm  him  that  slaps,  flsticuffSi,  and  even  kicks,  were  not  unusual  modes  of 
nlutation  in  ecclesiastical  conferences  of  old ;  that,  in  the  discipline  of  the  cloister, 
^  pereuseions*'  were  deemed  as  essential  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  as  flog- 
pug  still  is  in  our  army  and  navy ;  nay,  that  ladies  themselves  were  not  exempt 
from  thoee  wholesome  applications  of  the  abbess's  rod,  so  that,  among  other 
arineles  recorded  in  the  epitaph  of  St.  Theodota,  the  Italian  Rosamunda,  her 
total  abstinence  from  this  rough  method  of  curing  refractory  nuns  is  noticed  as 
tbe  greatest — abriksbamt  a  fjlaobllis  placid  a  mamus  1 1 


THE  PONTIFF'S  DOCK;  OR,  THE  CURSE  OF  ROS-AEL. 

Aehenmta  movefto  / 


1  Ibfiocs  hcrtn  I  saw  thee  gaUier, 
Motlerinff  low  thy  aecret  spell, 
Dsaghter  of  a  nameless  father, 
Dread  eachantiess  of  Ros-Ael  I 

S  Itesfretfol,  fosty  mornini:; 
Nearer,  louder  thunders  roar  j 
Seal  aod  ddes  are  clothed  in  mourning ) 
Wreckers  dip  their  hands  in  gore. 

3  To  tte  sheltering  gorse  and  heather 

Cormorant  and  sea-mews  fly } 
Wilder  music  floats  in  ether 
Ihan  when  skalds  and  heroes  die. 

4  miither  shall  a  guilty  mortal 

flee  ftum  ▼engeance*  scathed  and  scarred  ? 
HcU  is  yawning ;  heaven's  hrlgfat  portal 
la  OB  him  ftv  ever  barred  I 

i  Voices,  near  yon  blood-stained  altar, 
Mlogle,  tremulous  and  hoarse, 
Ibymes  that  shake  the  spheres,  and  alter 
Wayward  raitonc*s  wavering  ooune. 

(  Hela*s  giant  scythe  is  mowing 

ShcaTCs  of  warriors,  young  and  old, 
Gtakras  tides  of  life  are  flowing 
TO  Val.halla  dark  and  cold. 

7  FUe^  pale  sister,  awfU  Monna, 

0^  tdaath's  cauldron  breathes  her  tow  i 
Wlesths  of  purple  bella^ionna, 
Heil-weed  circicts  grace  her  brow. 

I  Tirgiiis  nine,  in  whose  recesses 
Oeesn*s  darling  feeds  on  dreams, 
Baflwd  in  Leth<  stiU  caresses 
fams  that  shun  morn's  golden  beams. 


9  Brew  no  more  foul  hurricanoes  1 
Laugh  no  more,  while  sea-wives  weep. 

From  Qlen-Ennis  to  Sviatoi-Nos 
Lull  the  roarings  of  the  deep  I 

10  Fiends  that  meet  on  snow -dad  Brocken, 
Summoned  by  the  mystic  drum,— 

Frigga,  Ragga,  Locka,  Nocken, 
Aurlnte,  Jetta,  come ! 

11  Plant  him  round  with  griefs  and  horrors. 
While  your  pale-eyed  votary  sings ! 

Rack  Ms  brain  with  all  your  terrors  1 
Wound  his  heart  with  all  your  stings ! 

IS  Taunts  and  curses  the  pale  sorceress. 
Landward  as  the  galley  flew. 
From  Bos-Ael's  bluff,  rocky  fortress. 
On  Fredgunda's  victim  threw. 

IS  Hail,  fUr  France's  blot  and  scandal  1 
Hail,  thou  smiling  foe  to  peace ! 
Hail,  thou  mitred  wolf,  whose  mantle 
Is  I  the  lamb's  enchanted  fleece  I 

14  HaU.  thrice  hail,  felth's  bright  eiample  • 
Gaurel's  portals  open  wide : 

In  its  entrails,  come  and  trample 
Vain  earth's  empty  pomp  and  pride  I 

15  Spoiled  of  an,  detested,  banished. 
Living  tenant  of  a  tomb ! 

Think  not  now— now— fenced  with  granite. 
Psalm  or  prayer  can  mend  thy  doom  1 

10  Ere,  blest  martyr  I  life's  red  fountain 
Stain  the  blushing  altar-stones. 

Seven  long  years,  yon  vaulted  mountain 
Most  re-echo  to  thy  groans ! 

•  Greg.  Tdron.  Hist  t  Romoaldo :  P^iia  Sacra.    Part  i.  p.  ISI.    Muratori  iv.  198. 

X  Dud-Ael  of  the  Rabbinical  legends ;  Norman  Thor-Ketil. 
I  Tlie  PalUum :  see  Durandus  and  Panvini. 

1.  Rm-Ael,  now  RoxeL  Of  all  those  abandoned  insular  sanctuaries  of  another  race,  perhaps  the 
entt  iofteresdng  is  a  snbtenraueous  retreat  under  the  cromlech  of  aos  abl,  Jersey }  a  Celtic  name ; 
of  vuai  te  Terire  de  to  lUehe,  or  le  Cotiperon,  is  an  accurate  French  translation. 

1  Wretktn  and  3%av>,  now  merely  poetical  embellishments  of  a  heathen  landscape,  had  once, 
ma  ksN^  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  if  we  believe  honest  Jehan  de  Meung : 
Ttat  orent  ben  k  obrsat  Tant  que  tolt  juient  enverse : 

Oevin  que  pas  ne  versay,  Dokmans  sTYvaas  lss  xsTaAKoi.BNT— 

Ana  meismes  I'went  vers^,  Jk  ne  sexont  mais  tex  quMls  Janglent 

7.  BeU-Weed.  It  Is  the  Cuteuia  Evropma^%.  plant  without  either  root  or  leaf,  which  hangs  its 
flnads  and  blossoms,  vampyre-like,  on  the  furze  bushes  of  our  south-western  cliflk. 

t.  Fwgnu  mime.  The  oracular  witches  of  the  island  of  ttven  aimmben,  now  Sein  or  Orescent 
htasd,  nesr  Andleme. 

9.  A^ffs:  the  Beandinavian  YXvf— hence  the  Rag-Wud  of  our  haunted  wMm  and  tenrfes 
MriMlbuajnfM.) 
M.  **  BalUa  de  oau««o/'  in  a  list  of  Norman  bannerets  before  the  conqnest. 
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(Continaed  from  page  as8.) 

•Vlthough  Mr.  Peter  Carey  had  successfully  refuted  all  the  calumnies  cir- 
culated by  Messrs.  De  La  Marche  and  Dobree,  and  convinced  the  public  of 
his  innocence,  yet,  so  refined  and  delicate  was  his  sense  of  honour,  that  he 
determined  to  address  a  special  letter  to  the  new  governor,  Colonel  Alban 
Coxe,  who,  not  havinp^  a  full  knowledge  of  these  local  feuds,  might  still 
entertain  some  lingering  doubts  of  the  purity  of  his  character.  For  this 
purpose,  he  drew  up  the  following  document,  detailing  his  past  services, 
and  the  exertions  he  had  made  to  retain  the  island  in  allegiance  to  the 
parliament : 

'*  Hay  it  please  your  Ezcellencyi  Being  apprehensive  that  the  folse  and  calum- 
nious imputations,  contained  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  against  me 
by  Henry  De  La  Marche  and  Thomas  Dobr6e,  might  possibly  leave  some  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  your  Excellency,  injurious  to  loy  reputation,  as  your  residence 
here  has  been  too  short  to  enable  you  to  have  collected  all  the  fiicts,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  that  I  owe  to  myself  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  leaving  Mr.  De  Beaovoir 
and  Mr.  Le  Marchant,  whose  capacities  are  fu  superior  to  mine,  to  plead  their 
own  justifications. 

"  As  to  what  regards  myself,  I  pray  your  Excellency  to  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  throughout  the  island,  whether,  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in 
England,  I  have  not,  on  all  occasions,  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor 
abilities  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  parliament,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners.  It  is  known  to  every  inhabitant  what 
the  commissioners  have  done  and  suffered,  and  the  extremities  to  which  they  have 
been  driven,  under  circumstances  so  perilous  that  they  never  occurred  before  or 
since.  During  that  time,  Thomas  Dobree,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commission,  (whether  from  cowardice  or  avarice,  or  from  both  those 
motives  combined,)  never  took  any  active  share  in  public  affairs,  but  quitted  the 
country,  when  danger  was  most  imminent,  but  from  which  God  delivered  us.  As 
soon  as  our  commission  expired  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  Russell,  Messrs.  Des 
Granges,  and  De  Havilland,  and  myself,  were  betrayed,  and  confined  as  prisonen 
in  Castle  Comet  for  six  weeks,  where  we  were  treated  worse  than  the  Turks  treat 
poor  Christians ;  and  during  the  time  of  our  captivity,  so  dispirited  were  the 
people,  that  had  not  Providence  afforded  us  the  means  of  escape,  the  island  would 
have  submitted  to  Sir  Peter  Osborne  in  another  week. 

'*  Shortly  after  our  release,  the  island  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  as  was  proved 
by  the  deposition  on  oath  of  Captain  Francis  Mangier,  who  declared  that,  when 
at  St.  Malo,  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  royal  fleet  meditated  a  descent 
on  Guernsey.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  was  deputed  by  the  governor 
and  the  magistrates  to  proceed  to  the  lords  of  parliament  in  London  to  aeqoaint 
them  of  the  fact,  and  solicit  assistance,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  obtained 
so  quickly,  that  I  returned  to  the  island  with  seven  vessels  of  war  in  time  to  save 
it  from  the  enemy.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  employed,  on  two  separate 
occasions,  as  a  deputy  to  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  afihirs  of  Guernsey,  and  on 
my  last  mission,  I  was  joined  with  Messrs.  Des  Granges  and  De  Havilland.  It 
was  then  that  I  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of  Complaints,  and  required 
to  answer  certain  questions  which  arose  out  of  an  accusation  preferred  by  Henry 
De  La  Marche  against  Governor  Russell,  to  which  I  replied  truly,  according  to  my 
conscience,  and  I  delivered  the  same  evidence  a  second  time  before  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  in  this  island.  It  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  stain  on 
my  character  that,  after  having  deposed  against  the  integrity  of  Governor  Riissell, 
I  still  associated  myself  with  him.  On  this  point,  I  pray  your  Excellency  to 
observe  that,  when  Rus^II  returned  from  England  with  the  commission  of  gover- 
nor of  the  island,  Guernsey  was  menaced  with  serious  danger,  our  enemies  in 
Jersey  having  made  four  or  five  attempts  to  invade  us.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir  and  myself,  judging  that  the  public  enemy  would  profit  by  any 
disunion  among  us,  concluded  that  it  was  our  duty  to  look  only  to  the  security  of 
the  island,  and  since  it  had  pleased  parliament  to  send  over  Governor  Russell,  we 
determined  to  co-operate  with  him  in  defending  the  island  against  the  royal  forces 
which,  we  expected  every  night,  would  attempt  to  land  on  the  coast.  This  was 
the  sole  reason  which  induced  us  to  make  common  cause  with  Governor  Russell, 
for  which,  if  I  bave  done  wrong,  (and  my  conscience  acquits  me,)  I  am  ready  to 
submit  to  the  censure  of  parliament. 
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<^la  condosion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  always  been  faithflil  to  the  parlia- 
meatf  while  those  who  accuse  me  of  having  neglected  or  violated  my  duty,  have 
acted  as  mercenaries,  tallying  much,  but  doing  nothing.  I  have  contributed  to  the 
ddhiee  of  the  island,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Pounds 
sterling,  which,  however,  I  certainly  expect  to  be  reimbursed ;  bnt  had  I  as  much 
Bore  money  now  at  my  command,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  it  for 
the  public  service,  and  the  good  of  my  country.  I  remain  your  Excellency's 
obedient  servant,  (signed,)  Peter  Carey.  Addressed  to  Alban  Coze,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  dated  4th  February,  1649." 

Mr.  Carey  had  not  yet  satisfied  his  scrupulous  conscience.  He  wished  to 
exonerate  himself  in  all  quarters,  and  particularly  to  stand  blameless  in  the 
eyes  of  parliament.  With  this  feeling  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  celebrated  Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  First  : 

*<  Right  Honourable, — ^Yourlordship^s  inclination  to  justice  and  equity  emboldens 
ne  to  make  my  humble  address  to  your  honour,  most  humbly  to  desire  that  those 
iHio,  without  cause,  are  my  enemies,  may  not  prevail  with  your  lordship  in  their 
scandalous  and  injurious  suggestions  against  me,  humbly  craving  that  your 
honour  will  vouchsafe  me  the  benefit  of  your  protection  in  my  Just  defence,  that 
my  innocence  may  not  sniTer  by  their  sinister  representations,  being  very  deshrous 
tluit  my  actions,  which,  during  these  twenty  years  past,  have  been  public,  may  be 
let  open  to  your  judgment,  and  the  examination  of  your  lordship,  to  whose  appro- 
bation or  censure  I  do  most  willingly  submit.  I  feel  certain  that,  having  studied 
to  approve  my  actions  to  God,  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  ofiices  to  which  I 
bave  been  lawfully  called,  they  will  not  be  disavowed  by  just  men.  In  reference 
to  my  services  to  the  parliament  in  the  preservation  of  this  island  to  their  obedience, 
I  humbly  crave  from  your  lordship  not  to  receive  my  own  testimony,  but  to  hear 
o«r  honourable  governor,  Colonel  Coxe,  and  Mr.  Des  Granges ;  nay,  my  enemies 
themselves,  if  they  will  speak  with  impartiality.  Let  your  lord8hip*s  goodness 
impute  this  intrusion  to  necessity,  and  not  presumption,  and  be  pleased  to  pardon 
four  lordship's  most  humble  and  faithful  servant,  Peter  Carey.  Addressed  to  the 
Risht  Honourable  John  Bradshaw,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
dated  February,  1649." 

Mr.  Carey  also  obtained  the  following  certificate,  showing  that  he  had 
disbursed  certain  sums  of  money  from  his  private  funds  to  support  the  credit 
of  parliament : 

'*  We  the  undersigned,  formerly  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  two  of  the  commis- 
Rouen  appointed  by  parliament  to  regulate  the  afihirs  of  that  island,  do  acknow- 
le<%e  that  Mr.  Peter  Carey  and  Mr.  Du  Manoir  have  paid  for  our  accommodation 
asd  use,  and  for  that  of  our  officers  and  servants,  before  and  during  the  time  of 
the  surcease  of  the  public  revenue  of  that  island,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-one  livres,  eighteen  sols,  and  six  deniers  toumois,  which  sum  we  do  assign 
them,  and  desire  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue.  Given  under  our 
hand  this  first  day  of  January,  1649.  Signed,  Robert  Russell,  John  March,  and 
James  Santhey. — Compared  ^th  the  orig^al  by  me,  Joshua  Mancell,  Notary 
Pnhlic.'' 

Mr.  Carey  next  determined  to  apply  for  compensation  for  the  advances  he 
had  made,  and  for  the  loss  of  time  he  had  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his 
numerous  public  duties.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  "  worshipful  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Roger  Frith,"  two  of  the 
honourable  commissioners  of  the  parliament  for  the  tdSairs  of  Guernsey  : 

"Gentlemen, — I  do  humbly  beseech  your  worships  to  take  notice,  and  favour 
Bw  lo  much  as  to  represent  to  the  parliament  that  I  was  one  of  the  deputies  of 
this  town,  joined  in  commission  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Beauvoir  and  Mr.  De  Havil- 
land,  who  procured,  at  our  own  charges,  the  act  of  parliament  by  virtue  of  which 
yoQ  have  been  invested  with  the  authority  of  commissioners ;  and  that  I  have 
Kted  in  the  aflhirs  of  this  island,  having  waited  upon  the  parliament  in  the  pro- 
cvation  of  the  said  act,  (with  the  other  two  gentlemen,)  during  the  space  of  eight 
noDtfas,  when  I  incurred  great  expense,  and  received  much  personal  injury  by  the 
iBterraption  of  my  private  affhirs.  Therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  your  worshliM 
that,  through  your  mediation,  I  may,  (according  to  the  tenour  of  the  said  act,)  be 
^etncyed  of  the  great  charges  which  I  have  been  at,  leaving  it  to  their  honours  to 
judge  of  them^  and  to  make  me  such  allowance  as,  in  their  wisdom,  they  may 
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think  fit.  Humbly  requestii^  you  to  iwrdon  my  boldneafly  and  to  commiBd  my 
humble  servioes  on  all  occesiou,  I  femain  your  humble  lervant,  Peter  Carey. 
February  7th,  1049.*' 

"  P.8. — I  have  addreseed  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  H.  March  and  M.  Saathey, 
EoqrB.^  two  of  the  commiationera.'* 

At  this  period  of  our  insular  annals,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been 
apprehensive  lest  the  British  Government  should  invade  any  of  our  local 
privileges  guaranteed  by  royal  charters,  and  particularly  sucti  as  related  to 
the  free  use  of  their  mercantile  licences.  To  guard  against  this  danger  the 
Royal  Court  assembled,  and  passed  the  following  ordinance : 

"  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  after  Easter,  in  the  year  1649,  on  a  repTesentation 
made  by  several  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  Royal  Court,  praying  them  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  rights, 
immunities,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  island,  the  court,  adopting  these  vievs, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  have  nominated  and  authorised 
Mr.  Peter  Carey,  lieutenant^bailiff,  to  write,  in  their  names,  to  the  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  to  make  known  to  him  their  humble  request,  and  tlie 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  our  prin- 
leges  and  liberties." 

Mr.  Carey,  with  his  accustomed  promptitude,  lovt  no  time  in  discharging 
the  trust  confided  to  him,  and  on  the  24tli  April,  1649,  he  addressed  tiie  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Honourable  John  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council : 

**  1  have  been  charged  by  the  magistrates  of  this  island,  at  the  earnest  salt  of 
some  of  the  people,  to  represent  unto  your  lordship  that,  as  we  and  our  ancestors 
before  us,  have  been  without  the  least  spot  or  blemish,  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
parliament  of  England,  so  we  humbly  crave  that,  by  your  lordships  mediation,  we 
may  be  maintained  in  the  fruition  and  enjoyment  of  our  privileges  and  liberties, 
which  are  as  dear  to  us  as  our  lives,  and,  in  all  respects,  consonant  and  agreeable 
to  that  obedience  and  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  commonwealth  of  Guernsey. 
We,  further,  humbly  desire  your  lordship  that  the  licenses  for  transport^ion  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  island,  as  wool,  leather,  &c.,  may  be  accepted  at  the 
custom  house,  as  they  have  formerly  and  hitherto  been.  The  premises  being  the 
earnest  request,  not  of  some  individuals  only,  but,  I  may  truly  say^  of  the  general- 
ity of  the  island,  with  all  humility  I  take  leave  to  recommend  the  same  to  your 
lordfship's  favour>  and,  craving  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  I  remain  your  lordship's 
obedient  servant,  Peter  Carey,  lieutenant  to  the  esquire  bailiff  of  Guernsey ." 

At  this  time,  Colonel  Coxe,  the  govemor,  and  M.  De  Beaurvoir,  the  bailiff, 
of  Guernsey,  were  both  in  London,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Carey,  whose 
sleepless  vigilance  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  former,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  actual  state  of  the 
island  : 

'*  The  contentment  which  we  did  receive  by  your  presence  amongst  us,  rendeis 
your  absence  more  sensibly  felt,  which  would  be  greater,  had  you  not  left  with  as 
that  worthy  gentleman,  your  lieutenant  and  faithf^xl  captain,  whose  wisdom  and 
laudable  courage  I  can  but  acknowledge  with  high  praise.  Our  condition,  at  the 
present,  is  somewhat  more  tranquil  and  quiet  than  it  was  before  the  departure  of 
Henry  De  La  Marche  j  if  the  other  turbulent  spirits,  whom  you  well  know,  were 
with  him,  I  believe  fhctions  would  not  be  so  firequent,  and  the  distempers  of  this 
island  much  settled.  I  leave  the  management  of  that  business  to  your  wisdom. 
I  am  very  sensible  of  the  abuse  of  your  authority  by  the  royalists,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  have  understood  fh>m  your  lieutenant.  As  my  principles  are  decidedlf 
against  tyranny,  so  are  they  no  less  against  tiie  contempt  of  just  authority,  where 
it  is  conferred  by  lawful  magistrates.  I  am  certain  your  honour  is  better  informed 
of  the  particular  facts,  than  I  can  relate  them,  and  your  foresight  is  such,  that  1 
doubt  not  but  you  will  apply  remedies  adapted  to  the  disease,  for  the  disposition  1 
have  remarked  in  your  honour  entitles  you  to  more  than  a  titular  or  nominal 
tenure  of  government.    I  hope  your  honour  will  be  without  competitors. 

"  I  humbly  beseech  your  honour  that  my  innocence  may  not  suffer  by  the  false 
imputations  of  my  adversaries,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  represent  things 
according  to  your  own  observation.  Your  honour  has  been  informed  of  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Green.  You  very  well  know  what  pr^udice  such  incursions  would 
cause  to  this  poor  island.  I  do  humbly  entreat  you  that  some  order  be  taken, 
that  they  be  prevented  for  the  future.  Your  honour  will  also  be  pleased  to  re- 
member the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  poor  island  may  not  be  burthened. 
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«I  will  entxeftl  your  hoaour  of  one  request  more,  and  tbst  very  earnestly,  to 
vil,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  your  assistance  to  oar  bailifTin  his  just 
defence  against  his  inveterate  and  venomous  enemies,  who  appear  from  day  to  day 
to  entertain  hostility  also  against  yourself.  Mr.  Le  Mvchant,  M.  De  Blanehe- 
Isnde,  and  my  son-in-law  Du  Manoir,  present  their  humble  services  to  your  honour. 
1  do  moet  heartily  the  same,  and  altogether  earnestly  pray  for  your  happy  and 
9peedj  return  to  us.  Your  honour  will  he  pleased  to  piurdon  this  intrusion,  and 
excuse  the  incongruities  of  expression  of  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant^ 
Peter  Carey.  (To  be  continued.) 
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No.  4. 

At  the  court  at  Whitehall,  10th  May,  1676.  An  order  in  council,  dated  as  above, 
vts  obtained  on  the  complaint  and  petition  of  Joshua  Payn  of  the  island  of  Jersey, 
is  well  on  behalf  of  himself,  as  of  others.  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  that  island, 
letting  forth  that  for  several  hundred  years  the  inhabitants  and  merchants  as  well 
of  the  said  island,  as  of  Guernsey,  had  always  from  time  to  time  (in  conformity  with 
their  ancient  charters,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  unto  them)  been  ftved 
tnd  exempted  in  all  ports  and  places  of  His  Mi^esty's  l^ingdom  of  England  and  do- 
minion of  Wales,  fVom  paying  their  custom,  excise,  or  other  duties  and  impositions, 
for  and  in  respect  of  any  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
anfacture  of  the  said  islands. 

**  Payn  had  imported  into  England  by  certificate  (as  was  usual)  fifty  tuns  of  cy- 
der of  the  growth  of  Jersey,  which  the  commissioners  of  customs  had  passed  free, 
bat  the  excise  had  caused  the  same  to  be  seized  upon  pretence  that  there  was  due 
unto  them,  as  foreigpi  eyder,  four  pounds  ten  shillings  per  tun  for  excise.  Payn*s 
petition  was  by  His  M%Je8ty  in  council  referred  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  who  referred  the  examination  of  the  matter  to  His  Majesty's  Attorney 
General,  whose  opinion  was  that  the  excise  should  stand  to  such  order,  as  should 
be  made  by  His  Majesty  in  council.  Accordingly,  the  said  cause  and  matter  in 
&pnte  between  the  excise  and  the  said  Joshua  Payn,  and  others  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  islands,  was  heard  at  the  board  by  the  council.  His  Mi^esty 
thereupon  declared,  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and 
i^ands  thereto  belonging,  being  noforeignersy  ought  to  be  as  free  fifx>m  paying  excise 
for  cyder  and  perry  of  the  growth  of  those  islands,  imported  into  England  or  Wales, 
at  the  inhabitants  of  other  His  Hiyesty's  British  islands  are  or  have  been  for 
goods  or  merchandizes  of  their  growth  and  manufiictare  imported  by  them  into 
England  or  Wales.  And,  therefore.  His  Majesty,  by  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
does  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  henceforward  his  sutgects,  inhabitants 
and  merchants,  of  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  Serk,  and  Aldemey,  are 
and  thaH  be  free  to  import  aad  bring  into  England  and  Wales,  cyder  and  perry  of 
tke  growth  and  nnking  of  any  of  those  islands,  freed  and  exempted  frtmi  all  duties 
citlier  of  custom,  excise,  or  other  impositions,  which  are  due  and  payable  to  his 
Xi^jesty  for  foreign  liquors  and  merchandizes  of  the  growth  and  manufricture  of 
ftie^u  paorts. 

Guemeey  Court  qf  AdmiraUy  independent  of  the  Englieh  High  Court  of 
limiraUy, — The  two  following  cases  are  precedents  to  establish  this  prerogative. 
-On  Monday,  the  4th  of  July,  1608,  before  William  Le  Merchant,  lieutenant  of 
Amice  de  Carteret,  BailiiT,  Andrew  Henry,  John  Andros,  Nicolas  Martin,  George 
Giulle,  Leonard  Blondel,  Peter  Brehaut,  and  Thomas  De  Lisle,  Jurats.— Accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  determined  upon  last  Saturday,  that  the  Court  should  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  answer  to  Michael  Crooke,  an  English  merchant, 
the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  and  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  commanding  the  surrender  of  a  vessel  found  an- 
cbored  near  to  the  island  of  Serk  and  abandoned  by  the  crew,  which  vessel  was 
VroQght  into  Guernsey  with  its  cargo,  and  other  appurtenances ;  the  Court,  after 
Itaving  read  and  taken  into  mature  consideration  the  said  order,  have  resolved 
tiiat  tbey  cannot,  consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the  island,  obey  it,  or  cause  it 
io  be  canied  into  execution,  without,  however,  intending  the  least  disrespect  to 
tbeir  lordships,  whether  of  the  admiralty  and  the  privy  council,  to  whom  they  wiU 
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always  render  due  obedience  on  any  order  or  eomndisf  on  which  does  not  miHtote 
against  the  rules  of  judicial  procedure  sanctioned  by  the  cnstoms  and  priTlleges  of 
the  island. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1008,  before  William  Le  Harchant,  lieutenant  of  Amiee 
de  Carteret,  Bailiff,  Andrew  Henry,  John  Andros,  Nicolas  Martin,  Leonard 
Blondel,  Peter  Brehaut,  and  Thomas  De  Lisle,  Jurats ;  appeared  Peter  Bennet,  a 
merchant  residing  in  the  city  of  London,  who,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  named 
in  a  certain  commission,  obtained  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England 
an  order  dated  the  13th  of  June  last,  and  which  order  commands  that  it  be  exe- 
cuted ;  the  court  r^ecta  the  demand  of  the  said  Bennet,  contained  in  the  nid 
order,  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  priTileges  from  time  to  time  conceded  by 
His  M%jesty  and  his  noble  predece«ors  to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Court  of  Admiralty y  \Qth  July^  1660. — After  oar  hearty  commendations, 
<<  Whereas  it  appears  unto  us  by  a  petition  of  Robert  Cumming  and  James  Rer, 
merchants  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  thdt  two  ships 
belonging  unto  them,  on  their  return  fkt)m  Bordeaux,  were  taken  by  one  Morgan 
Jones,  having  a  Swedish  commission,  and  that  the  masters  were  constrained  to 
rebuy  their  ships  and  cargoes,  selling  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  goods  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards,  the  said  masters 
finding  the  said  Jones  in  Guernsey,  arrested  his  fHgate,  and  a  lawful  prize  wluch 
he  had  also  taken,  for  reparation  of  their  losses.  And  the  petitioners  applying 
here  for  justice,  the  then  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  would  not 
determine  thereon  until  the  frigate  and  prize  were  arrested  by  them,  for  doing 
whereof  the  said  commissioners  issued  an  order,  which  the  petitioners  allege  you 
would  not  obey,  pleading  your  privilege  of  immediate  dependence  on  his  Majetty 
and  his  CouneU.  All  which  having  been  taken  into  our  consideration,  we  cannot 
blame  you  for  insisting  upon  your  rigfit,  and  preserving  your  ancient  privileges 
and  laws,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  infringe ;  yet  this  being  an  extra  order  in 
this  case,  and  concluded  to  be  most  proper  for  the  cognizance  and  determination 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  whom  we  have  referred  the  same,  we  do,  therefore, 
advertise  you  thereof,  and  do  hereby  require  you  to  obey  and  execute  all  snch 
orders,  warrants,  decrees,  and  judgments,  as  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make,  give,  and  set  forth  in  this  particulsr 
case,  touching  the  arrest  of  the  said  fHgate  and  prize,  so  that  the  sentence  of  that 
court  may  be  of  force  and  effect  to  both  parties,  and  such  speedy  determination 
may  be  given  thereon,  as  shall  be  found  agpreeable  to  equity  and  justice.  And  so 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell,  fVom  the  court  of  Whitehall,  this  16th  day  of  July, 
1660.  Your  loving  fHends,  Ormond,  Edward  Hyde,  Manchester,  Southampton, 
Albemarle,  G.  Carteret,  Arthur  Annesley,  William  Morice,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper. 
Addressed  to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  Guernsey.*' 

Recusation  of  the  BaUiff  or  JAeutenant-Bailiff.— Upon  reading  this  day  at  the 
Board  the  report  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  the 
aiihirs  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  dated  the  ISth  of  July,  1706,  upon  such  matters  in 
difibrence  between  the  Lieutenant-Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  island  of  Guernsey; 
Her  Migesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  declare  and  order, 
as  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordered  : 

"  That  when  the  Bailiff  or  his  Lieutenant  shall  be  recused,  he  has  no  right  to 
remain  present  in  court  during  the  cause  in  which  he  is  recused,  nor  to  administer 
an  oath  in  the  said  cause.  That,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  the  mf^ority 
of  the  Jurats  do  not  refer  the  cause  to  arbitration  ;  and,  in  no  case,  to  delegate  to 
arbitrators  the  power  of  administering  an  oath,  notwitlistanding  the  parties  should 
consent  thereto.  That,  according  to  her  Majesty's  former  order  of  the  10th  June, 
1703,  all  sales  of  lands  made,  with  a  reservation  of  rent,  ought  to  be  pasacd  before 
the  Bailiff  and  his  Lieutenant,  And  the  Lientenant-BaUiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  that  island  are  to  take  notice  of  this  her  Mi^esty*s  pleasure,  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Signed,  William  Blathwayt  Dated,  fh>m  the 
Court  at  Windsor,  15th  July,  1706." 

Bishop  of  Coutantes,--On  the  d6th  day  of  October,  1665,  before  Thomas  Comp- 
ton,  Bailiff  of  the  toland  of  Guernsey,  Nicolas  De  La  Court,  Thomas  Efbrt,  James 
Guille,  John  Blondel,  William  Beauvoir,  Nicolas  De  Saumarea,  Nicolas  MarUn, 
and  Thomas  Le  Marchant,  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  our  sovereign  hidy  Eliza- 
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bpth,  bf  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
tii«  Faith,  Sx, 

Penonally  appeared  Marcus  Le  Gresle,  calling  himself  attorney  to  the  Bishop 
o(  Cotttancea,  plaintiff,  on  the  one  part ;  and  John  After,  ac^ourned  at  the  suit  of 
tbe  plaintiff,  and  calling  himself  dean  of  Guernsey,  and  curate  of  the  parishes  of 
St  Martin  and  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood,  defendant,  on  the  other  part.  The  plaintiff 
demanded  payment  from  the  defendant  of  certain  ecclesiastical  arrears  belonging 
to  the  fiiUd  Bishop,  as  well  those  which  were  due  on  the  Deanery  as  on  the  two 
curacies,  which  tbe  said  defendant  unlawfully  held  in  Guernsey,  he  having  no 
commission  or  authority  from  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  for  which  reason  the 
plaiotiff  contended  that  the  defendant  had  no  legal  title  either  to  the  deanery  or 
the  curacies.  To  which  the  defendant  replied,  that  he  was  the  sul^ect  of  her 
m^eity  the  Queen  of  England,  and  that  he  had  sworn  to  renounce  the  Pope  and 
all  foreii^  jurisdictioo  in  ot>edieQce  to  her  royal  laws  and  ordinances,  and  there- 
upon was  appointed  Dean  of  Guernsey  and  curate  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood  by  episcopal  induction,  according  to  the  laws,  touching 
ssch  matters,  enacted.  To  which  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  the  argument  of  the 
defendant  was  totally  worthless,  and  prayed  the  Governor,  who  was  present,  to 
seize  the  deanery  and  curacies  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
Qoless  the  defendant  produced  forthwith  his  commission,  which  he  instantly  did, 
and  then  observed  that  he  would  recognize  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  as  his  diocesan, 
provided  the  plaintiff,  as  his  attorney,  would,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  as  other  Bishops,  her  sulgects,  had  done,  in  the 
form  and  manner  required  by  law,  to  wit,  to  renounce  the  Pope,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  reformed  churches 
within  the  diocese  of  Coutances.  Tbe  plaintiff  replied,  that  there  was  no  reformed 
church  within  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  but  that  they  all  adhered  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  on  which  the  defendant  said  that,  according  to  his  oath  and  duty,  he 
had  renounced  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  would  answer  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  chose,  before  the  Queen  and  her  Majesty's  noble  council,  to  which  he  might 
appeal,  if  he  thought  proper.    Here  the  matter,  of  course,  terminated. 

Aneknt  Immdatum  of  the  Sea.— At  the  Chief  Pleas  of  St.  Michel,  held  at 
St.  Anne,  in  the  parish  of  the  Great  Sarrassin,*  by  Nicolas  de  Beauvoir,  Bailiff; 
present,  John  Le  Gros,  James  Le  Marchant,  Peter  De  La  Lande,  Robert  De  La 
SeUe,  Ciolin  Henry,  Raoulf  Emmery,  Gaultier  Blondel,  and  Guillot  Lefevre,  Jurats 
of  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  of  England  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  the  4tU 
day  of  the  month  of  October,  1204. — On  the  remonstrance  which  has  this  day  been 
^ohnutted  to  ua  on  the  part  of  the  holy  brother,  John  Agnenort,  prior  of  the  Vale, 
in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  his  co-remonstrants,  Peter  da 
Beaovoir,  Peter  Martin,  John  Effart,  John  Jehan,  Peter  Nicolle  du  Pr6,  John 
Agnenort,  Michael  Le  Pelley,  John  Capelle,  and  others  dwelling  in,  or  frequent- 
iog,  the  parishes  of  the  Vale  and  St.  Sampson,  which  remonstrance  states  that 
they  have  been  greatly  impeded  and  damnified  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  which 
baa  swept  away  and  destroyed  the  convenient  passage  which  existed  between  the 
said  parishes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  religious  processions,  or  trafiic 
oue  with  the  other,  and  impracticable  to  go  to  the  parish  of  the  Grand  Sarrassin  ; 
and  the  remonstrants  inquire  if  we  are  willing  officially  to  g^nt  permission  to 
cause  a  certain  bridge  to  be  constructed  and  kept  in  good  order  leading  from  the 
Vale  to  St.  Sampson*s.  We  cannot  refuse  this  reasonable  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, winch  is  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  have  therefore  appointed  a  <<  Vue  de 
Justice **  on  the  spot,  where  the  boundary  between  the  two  parishes  is  best  ascer- 
tained ;  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  And  the  common  people  are 
to  be  advertised  of  this  our  intention,  that  they  may  attend,  and  hear  from  us 
what  we  may  ordain,  touching  the  building  of  the  bridge.  Extracted  from  the 
copy  of  the  rolls.    (Signed)  Colin  De  La  Lande. 

*  The  traditionary  history  of  the  island  states  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  formidable  freebooter 
btid  an  encampment  or  strong  hold  on  tbe  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Citel  ehnrch.  On  his  defeat 
aatf  eKpaUon,  the  rratefttl  piety  of  the  inhabitants  bnilt  the  ehnrch,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Mary 
dcCutnv  or  St.  Mary  of  the  Camp.  By  one  of  those  cormptions  of  lanpiage  so  firequent  in  all 
cnmtiies,  this  part  of  the  island  is  now  called  the  "  C&tel "  parish,  an  unintelligrlble  peryersion  of 
"(^fdOk'*  which  mUy  means  a  *«  Camp.*' 
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ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZ.\BETH.— No.  4. 


The  following  order  in  council  was  passed  at  Westminster  on  the  22Qd 
of  June,  1565,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  registered  at  the  Greffe 
before  the  12th  of  May,  1767. 

«  Whereas  heretofore  for  a  good  time  past,  humble  suit  was  made  to  the  Lords 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  who  foasd 
themselves  much  aggrieved  that  divers  of  the  islanders  were  called  to  answer  here 
by  process  awarded  against  them  out  of  sundry  of  the  queen*s  courts  of  record  here, 
and  that,  after  judgment  given  in  the  islands,  appeals  have  been  made  hitherto  the 
said  courts  of  the  queen,  to  the  gpreat  trouble  and  vexation  of  the  said  islanders, 
of  which  they  humbly  desired  their  lordships  to  have  redress  and  reformation. 

<<  Their  lordships  thought  proper,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that  which 
might  be  deemed  requisite  to  be  ordered  in  this  matter  touching  the  local  law  and 
charters,  to  have  the  advice  of  her  M^esty*s  attorney  general  and  of  two  of  the 
lords  Chief  Justices,  and  they  also  prayed  Sir  Hugh  Powlett,  knight,  captain  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  to  signify  his  mind  touching  the  same,  all  whose  opinions, 
being  this  day  returned  to  their  lordships  in  writing,  which  remain  in  the  coandl 
chest,  their  lordships,  according  to  this  advice,  thought  good  to  order,  that  hence- 
forward ail  suits  now  conunenced,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  commenced  between 
any  subjects  of  those  islands,  shall  be  heard,  ordered,  and  adjudged  in  tbe  eaid 
islands,  and  not  within  this  realm;  and  the  like  order  their  lordships  determined 
should  be  kept  in  suits  between  two  parties,  whereof  the  one  is  resident  here  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  the  said  islands;  and  further,  their  lordships  resolved 
that  no  appeals  should  be  made  ftrom  any  sentence  or  judgment  given  in  the  said 
islandsjbut  only  according  to  the  words  of  their  charters,  au  roi  et  son  cotueilf  which 
agrees  as  Sir  Hugh  Powlett  alledges,  with  such  orders  and  forms  as  have,  heretofore, 
been  accustomed,  which  determination  their  iord8hips  commanded  should  be  en- 
tered on  the  registry  of  the  council,  and  a  transcript  made  thereof,  to  be  snbscribed 
by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  now  complaining. 

<<  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  warning  be  given  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  and  especially  to  the  chancery,  and  the  court  of  request,  that 
they  may  give  orders  that  no  process  be  henceforth  awarded  out  of  the  said  conns 
against  any  of  the  officers  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands,  whereby  they  or  any 
of  them  might  be  troubled  contrary  to  this  order  and  resolution. — A  true  copy 
from  the  council  register.  (Signed)  William  Sharpe. — Examined  with  the  original 
by  Samuel  Bonamy,  Bailiff,  and  John  Guilleof  St.  George,  and  Richard  De  Bean- 
voir.  Jurats  of  Guernsey. 


COMMERCE  OF  JERSEY— No.  5. 


Bt  far  the  most  important  and  beneficial  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
Jersey,  are  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America.  That 
branch  is  not  only  valuable  from  the  direct  industry  which  it  promotes,  the 
capital  which  it  employs,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  arc  engaged  at  the 
fishery,  but  it  is  the  root  of  other  indirect  industry,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  many  families.  Without  her  cod  fishery  the  commerce  of  Jersey 
would  dwindle  away,  and  without  the  free  trade  which  we  enjoy,  it  would 
be  entirely  destroyed.  On  this  latter  point,  I  may  probably  enlarge  in 
some  future  number ;  and  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  our  old, 
our  valuable  cod  fishery  at  Newfoundland  and  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
glancing,  however,  at  another  kind  of  fishery  which  preceded  it  The 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  Jersey,  which  will  be  presently  more  plainly 
seen,  must  appear  I  think  very  |^reat  for  so  small  and  apparently  unimpor- 
tant an  island  as  ours ;  so  true  is  it,  as  was  remarked  by  the  French  political 
economist  Sa^r,  that  *4'  industrie  d*uae  nation  n'est  pas  born^e  par  T^tenduc 
de  son  territoire,  mais  bien  par  celle  de  ses  capitaux.  ^* 
It  would  appear  that  Jerseymen  have  at  all  times  had  a  predilection  for 
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th«  occupation  of  fishing,  for  that  haa,  from  an  early  period,  formed  an 
es$ential  part  of  their  industry.  The  fishery  of  conger  eels  along  om*  coasts, 
&nd  the  udting  of  them  for  exportation,  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  or 
among  th«  first,  commercial  operations  of  the  natives  of  Jersey ;  and  indeed 
so  important  was  this  considered  upwards  of  six  centuries  ago,  that  the 
twentieth  article  of  King  John's  charter  to  the  islands  is  on  that  subject 
—'^Eodem  tempore  salicio  cangrcrum  constituta  fiat  inter  Festum  Sancti 
Mickcplis  et  Pagchte^  yuam  Ballivi  Domini  Regis  posuerunt  adfirmam  sicvt  ex- 
piscationem,  Et  eaUcioprimofiMctafint  et  constituta  propiscatoribus^  quipiscem 
ddulenmi  ininUcis  Domini  Begis,^^  This  source  of  inaustry  was  also  partici- 
psted  by  our  sister  island  of  Guernsey.  The  crown  levied  a  duty  on  the  salt 
coBgers  and  mackarel,  called  esperkeria.  The  revenue  thus  derived  from 
the  exportation  of  congers,  amounted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  First  and 
Second,  while  Otlio  de  Grandison  was  governor  of  these  islands,  to  four 
faaodred  livres  toumois  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  tournois  for 
etery  conger  above  ten  pounds  weight  so  salted  and  exported.  This  partly 
^ewsthe  extent  of  the  fishery;  for  it  would  appear,  from  the  amount  of 
daty  paid,  that  the  number  of  congers  exported  annually  was  eight  thousand ; 
which,  reckoning  at  twenty  pounds  each  would  give  a  weight  of  eighty  tons. 
Iq  the  extent,  or  the  king^s  rent  roll,  of  1331,  for  Guemsev,  in  which  a  good 
account  of  the  esperkeria  will  be  found,  we  learn  that  the  duty  on  all  the 
iish  of  the  islands  (i.  e.  Guernsey  and  its  neighbouring  isles)  produced  266 
liTTcs  13  sous  and  4deniers.  The  congers  which  comd  be  spanned  round 
bf  the  hand  were  not  liable  to  any  duty,  nor  that  portion,  whether  of  large 
or  imall  fish,  required  for  the  diet  of  the  fishermen.  The  duty  on 
mackarel  was  two  deniers  tournois  for  every  hundred  caught  between  Easter 
aad  Michaelmas;  and  on  fish  generally,  two  sous  tournois  for  every  bushel 
exported  to  Normandy,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  and 
for  every  salt  conger,  two  deniers  and  an  obole  toumois.  At  me  present 
time,  a  great  abundance  of  bongers  is  yet  caught ;  and  from  their  numbers, 
the  sea  about  the  islands  might  still,  according  to  the  odd  notion  of  the 
historian  Falle,  be  called  *'  The  kingdom  of  congers.**  The  exportation  has 
for  a  long  period  ceased ;  but  congers,  some  of  which  weigh  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  are  still  salted  by  the  natives,  especially  in  some  of  the 
country  parishes,  for  winter  use,  and  many  are  sold  at  the  market  It  is 
perhaps  owing  to  prejudice  that  many  English  residents  object  even  to  taste 
them,  from  their  alledged  resemblance  to  serpents. 

How  long  the  conger  fishery  may  have  continued  as  a  branch  of  commerce 
is  oot  known,  but  it  was  probably  replaced  or  succeeded  by  our  Newfound- 
land cod  fishery,  the  commencement  of  which  was  at  the  oeginnine  of  the 
^^ereateenth  century  ;  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  this 
island  is  indebted  for  the  first  Jersey  formation  of  it,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
vhowasgoYemorof  Jersey  from  the  year  1600  to  1603,  and  who  resided 
here  during  some  portion  at  least  of  that  period,  and  this  conjecture  is 
rendered  stUl  more  probable  from  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  the  Dutch  European  fishery,  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  that  country.  In 
ItiOa,  that  learned  but  unfortunate  commander,  laid  a  small  essay  in 
maauxript  before  King  James,  entitled  *^  Observations  concerning  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  England  with  the  Dutch  and  other  foreign  nations," 
in  which,  among  other  points,  he  laboured  to  shew  the  great  advantages 
which  that  nation  derived  from  "  their  prodigious  fisher]^,  of  which  they 
nake  such  wast  returns  yearly.'*  The  fishery  was  a  favourite  subject  of  his* 
&nd  be  was  verv  desirous  of  stirring  up  his  countrymen  to  emulate  the 
Dutch,  both  in  their  industry,  the  encouragements  which  they  afibrded  to 
commerce,  and  their  liberality  towards  strangers. 

In  the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners,  Conway  and  Bird,  in  1617,  we 
^  the  intercourse  ot  this  island  with  Newfoundland  casually  mentioned, 
for  the  governor  is  charged  with  having  embezzled  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  the  **  King*s  munition  of  powder  at  two  several!  tymes  for  the  use  of 
a  shipp,  in  which  he  adventured  to  Newfoundland.**    At  the  latter  part  of 
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the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Jersey  shippinf^  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland trade  used  to  winter  at  St  Malo,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
the  harbour.  That  trade  declined  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second;  which 
was  owing,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dumaresq,  who  wrote  at  that 
period,  to  the  competition  of  tne  French,  who  were  able  to  navigate  their 
ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  ours,  and  to  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  a 
crown  per  quintal  in  France  upon  English  fishery  brought  in  there;  so 
that  the  number  of  Jersey  vessels  employed  in  that  trade  declined  from 
twenty  to  three  or  four.  Several  causes  contributed  to  this  decline,  among 
which  I  think  must  be  added  the  war  which  followed  the  revolution  of 
1688,  for  Falle,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ''Account  of  Jersey,"  published  in 
1694,  complained  that  "  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Malo,  that  ftmous  retreat 
of  French  corsaires,  has  received  our  navigation."  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  our '*pri me  trade"  to  Newfoundland  revived,  so  that  in  the  year 
1731,  Falle  states  there  went  out  seventeen  vessels  with  1500  men,  and  in  the 
year  1732,  twenty  seven  vessels.  From  that  time  till  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  says  the  Rev.  Ewdard  Durell  in  his  valuable  notes  to  the  new  edition 
of  Falle's  history,  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  Jersey  Newfound- 
land  fishery,  but  the  island  had  then  comparatively  but  little  other  trade. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  official  tables  of  the  entries  and  sailings  of  vessels, 
(for  the  custom-house  was  not  established  in  Jersey  before  1801,)  or  indeedof 
any  tables,  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  and  convey  so  particular  and  precise 
information  on  the  commerce  of  the  past,  as  can  be  done  of  the  present  day; 
we  arc  therefore  under  a  necessity  of  gleaning  a  little  knowledge  on  the 
subject  from  the  scanty  passages  in  which  the  commerce  of  Jersey  is 
incidentally  noticed,  and  tnis  does  not  afford  so  sure  a  ground  as  we  could 
satisfactorily  desire.  Shebbeare,  who  published  his  work  on  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1771,  states  that  about  forty-five  Jersey  ships  were  annually  employed 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  ;  and  I  find  in  an  old  magazine,  the  account 
of  the  sailings  from  this  island  in  the  year  1785  for  Newfoundland,  by  which 
it  appears  the  number  was  twenty-nine  vessels,  with  crews  of  four  hundred 
and  eleven  men,  and  carrying  besides  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
passengers,  being  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  fort]r-nine  men.  The 
tonnage  is  not  mentioned.  From  this  statement  we  might  infer  that  the 
size  of  the  vessels  was  large,  from  the  average  crew  to  each  vessel  being 
fourteen  men,  but  the  number  of  each  crew  was  proportionally  larger  than  is 
now  required  or  employed  to  navigate  vessels ;  for  I  find  that  a  vessel  of 
forty  tons  had  a  crew  often  men ;  one  of  a  hundred  tons  had  fourteen  men; 
and  one  of  two  hundred  tons  had  a  crew  of  thirty  men. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  capital,  a  great  number  of  vessels,  and  many  | 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  and  I  cannot,  though  with  due  defe- 
rence, agree  with  Mr.  Durell's  opinion,  that  "the  island  after  so  many  years 
of  peace  has  barely  kept  up  the  trade  to  its  former  standard."  The  ships 
which  are  employed  in  that  trade  are  superior  both  in  number,  in  build, 
and  in  size  to  those  of  bye  gone  days ;  the  number  of  Jersey  establishments 
and  fishing  stations  has  of  late  years  increased,  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  now  employed  directly  in  the  Newfoundland  trade  is  nearly  one  | 
third  greater  than  the  tonnage  of  the  total  of  Jersey  shipping  in  1812.  The 
following  is  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  of  the  number  of  Jersey 
fishing  establishments  in  British  North  America,  and  the  number  of  vessels, 
with  their  tonnage,  which  they  employ ;  and  which  I  think  will  be  found 
to  be  tolerably  correct.  It  varies  a  little  from  that  ^iven  by  Montgomery 
Martin  in  his  work  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  but  prob^ly  the 
difibrence  may  arise  from  his  having  included  t)ie  shallops  which  are  also 
engaged,  in  addition  to  the  shipping  which  is  registered  at  Jersey,  which 
alone  I  have  included  in  my  account,  and  firom  some  of  the  vessels  which 
I  have  noted  as  employed  at  Gaspd  and  Bay  Chaleur  occasionally  taking 
in  cargoes  at  Arichat,  which  he  indudes  in  Cape  Breton. 
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Ontheeo«tof  ^or^S^^^T"   Vesiete.  Ton.. 

Gasp6  and  Bay  Chaleur,  (Lower  Canada). ...  11 31 3699' 

Labrador 6 14 13|3 

Newfoundland. 2 23 1901 

Arichat 3 6 654 

22  74  7597 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  employed  at  the  Jersey  fishing  establish- 
ments, both  as  sailors,  iishermen  and  landsmen,  is  stated  to  be  as  follows 
from  information  obtained  from  authentic  documents. 
On  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. . .  .617  Jersey  men .  .950  natives. 

New  Brunswick 25  „        ..110      „ 

CapeBreton 180  „         ..660      „ 

Labrador 299  „         ..160      „ 

Newfoundland 255  „         ..600      „ 


1275  2680 

Thus  employing  3955  persons. 

All  the  Jerseymen  employed  there  are  not  seamen  ;  many  are  fishermen, 
who  well  understand  the  managing  of  a  boat,  but  who  are  quite  ignorant  of 
that  of  a  ship.  The  greater  number  of  these  fishermen  return  to  Jersey  in 
the  autumn,  and  go  out  again  in  the  spring  (  some  remain  on  the  fishing 
rooms.  Mc  Gregor,  in  his  "British  America,"  states  that  **one  third  of  the 
resident  inhabitants  of  Labrador  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left 
in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ 
themselves  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two 
thirds  live  constantly  at  I^rador,  as  furriers  and  seal  catchers,  on  their 
own  account^  but  chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter?  and  are 
all  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  during  summer.  Half  of  these  people  are 
Jerseymen  or  Canadians,  most  of  whom  have  families."  Most  of  the  men 
who  go  over  from  Jersey  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  be  employed  either 
u  landsmen  or  fishermen,  have  small  farms  at  home,  which,  during  their 
absence,  are  taken  care  of  by  their  wives  and  families.  They  return  at  the 
Utter  end  of  the  year,  from  September  to  December,  in  full  time  to  perform 
some  of  the  most  laborious  and  necessary  occupations  on  their  land,  such  as 
the  digging  up  of  their  potatoes,  ploughing,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat.  Whil^ 
they  are  absent,  their  wives  and  families  arc  not  idle ;  industry  is  too  dearly 
prized,  and,  in  addition  to  their  agricultural  labours,  they  knit  lamb-skin 
stockings,  mittens,  and  jackets  for  them,  a  great  portion  of  which  these 
fishermen  sell  previously  to  their  return  home,  at  a  profit  The  same  round  of 
industry  by  the  men  prevailed  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  James  the  Second, 
fiwit  was  then  noticed  by  Mr.  Dumaresq.  This  trade  is  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
•^cultural  portion  of  our  community  ;  it  gives  employment  to  that 
number  of  its  population,  which  may  be  Viewed  as  a  surplus  above  what  are 
absolutely  required  for  tiie  cultivation  of  the  land,  by  drawing  several  to  the 
establishments  at  North  America;  by  employing  several  as  seamen,  and  by 
supplying  industry  at  home.  There  was  a  period  when  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, from  the  limited  commerce  of  the  island,  was  much  felt,  and  thero  is 
w  id  of  the  States  of  the  25th  September,  1666,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  to  compel  some  of  them,  if  necessary,  to 
emigrate  to  the  colonies  (West  Indies,)  to  Ireland,  or  to  New  England. 

A  more  correct  notion,  though  not  a  complete  one,  of  the  home  industry 
to  which  this  invaluable  branch  of  our  commerce  gives  rise,  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  following  statement  of  our  principal  exports  to  British  North 
America  during  three  years,  which  I  have  drawn  up  from  the  quarterly 
"ccountt  of  our  custom-house,  through  the  kind  permission  of  the  officers : 
^  I  must  premise  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  our  exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  colonics.  To  the  former  we  can  export  duty  free  only  the 
I*«xiuce  and  manufactures  of  the  island ;  to  the  latter,  the  produce  or 
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manufactures.  This  difference  is  very  essential :  for,  while  we  cannot,  in 
the  former  case,  manufacture  a  commodity  from  foreign  articles  for  a  frt>e 
importation  into  England,  we  can  in  the  latter,  which  enables  us  to  support 
our  establishments  with  more  facility,  by  supplying  them  with  flour  and 
biscuit  made  here  from  foreign  wheat  and  witli  other  articles,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  we  otherwise  could :  but  it  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  all 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  can  be  imported  there  duty  firee.  The 
exports  from  Jersey  were,  in — 

Ye&re.    Potatoes.       Floor.         Biscuit.  Poric.         British  Salt.  Foreiim  Salt.       Bricks. 

18d3..732tons..l96  tons.. 257  tons.. 760  barls..  447  tons.. 430 tons.. 70,900 tales. 
1884.. 586    „    ..178    „    ..273    „    ..928  „     ..1318    „    ..288    „    ..21,500   „ 
1836. .825    „    ..312    „    ..237    „    ..—   „     ..  395    „    ..722    „    ..80,460   „ 

Years.  Cider.  Boots.  Shoes.  Sail-cloth.   Ready-made  Sails.     Cottoni. 

1888.  .6762  gallons ..  1018  pair. .12271  pair.  .7531  yards.  .4493  yards. .19053  yards. 
1834.. 2155     „       ..831    „    ..11309    „   ..7829    „     ..4913     „     ..17036    „ 
1885.. 8400      „       ..705    „    ..10598    „   ..8968    „     ..6552     „ 


Years. 


COTTON. 


CLOTH. 


WOOLLEN. 


LIRBlf. 


1S33 
1834 
1835 


9910,  108 
3361,2180 

178»|  - 


617 
9543 
1003 


36  — 


801  84 
17  108 
55  160 


705 

688 
616 


551  IX 

na|  626  917I18O8I 5M^  41 


108 


530lia6|3184 
471' 


l'l096  3401 


Ifears. 

WOaSTEB. 

WOOLLEN. 

»TUFF8 

1 

! 

1 

is 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1833 
1884 
1885 

94 
851 
986 

56 

156 

1066 
665 
654 

1191 
933 

15S99 
9606 

11060 

665 
9858 
490 

The  value  of  these  goods  is  not  entered  at  the  custom-house ;  but  aa 
approximate  estimation  of  some  of  these  will  shew  a  tolerably  large  amount. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  state  the  probable  value  of  some  of  the  exports  in  1935, 

Potatoes £490 

Flour 3000 

Biscuit 2000 

Cider 80 

Boots 630 

Shoes 2120 

The  makinff  of  the  flour  barrels  g^ves  employment  to  our  coopers.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  of  late  years  much  increased;  for,  besides  the  flour 
barrels,  are  the  tubs  required  for  the  packing  of  codfish  for  Brazil ;  SQ<1 
I  am  pretty  near  the  mark  when  I  add  that,  during  the  past  year,  £4000  have 
been  paid  there  for  tubs  and  barrels.  The  boots  and  snoes  are  principally 
made  in  the  country,  the  industry  of  whose  population  is  not  fed  by  agri- 
culture alone. 

The  preparing  of  the  other  articles  also,  and  of  the  wearing  apparel,  gives 
employment  to  several  persons,  and  to  many  during  the  winter  evenings,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  daily  occupations.  Most  of  these  goods  are  sold  to 
the  fishermen  resident  at  British  North  America,  and  go  towards  paying 
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tbeir  wages,  or  the  price  of  the  fish  which  they  catch.  Old  established 
bouses  have  a  greater  influence,  and  can  usually  purchase  their  fish  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  owing  to  the  adopted  s^^stem  of  selling  the  goods  there  impor. 
ted  These  are  usually  sold  at  a  price  leaving  a  large  profit,  but  they  are 
not  perhaps  ever  entirely  paid  for  at  that  price  %  but  the  seller,  by  keeping 
mtoy  persons  indebted  to  him,  has  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  pur- 
ebase  of  the  fish  caught  and  brought  to  market  by  those  buyers.  I  have  not 
noticed  all  the  exports  from  this  island  to  the  fishing  stations,  but  only  the 
priocipal ;  and  I  may  add  that,  in  1836,  much  more  was  exported  than  in 
preTious  years,  and  that  this  year  the  exports  are  likely  to  be  larger  still. 
Tbts  trade  of  ours  is  also  beneficial  to  £ngland,  for  most  of  the  articles 
exported  are  of  British  manufacture;  and,  if  the  amount  of  these  were 
estimated,  it  would  be  much  larger  than  the  value  which  is  here  given  to 
some,  by  the  converting  of  them  into  wearing  apparel.  In  commerce,  there 
is  never  one  party  alone  benefitted,  but  all  who  participate  in  it,  whether 
directly  or  indiilsctly,  share  in  its  advantages. 

The  vessels  for  the  fishery  prepare  for  the  voyage  in  March  and  April ; 
and  some  sail  at  the  latter  end  of  the  former  month,  but  many  more  during 
the  latter.  At  the  present  time,  while  I  am  engaged  in  writing  this  article, 
several  vessels  are  in  our  harbour,  taking  in  goods  for  British  Pforth  Ame- 
rica; and  to  those  fond  of  beholding  activity,  bustle,  and  industry,  a  walk 
00  our  pier  would  be  a  pleasing  one.  There  are  the  cargoes  to  be  taken  in, 
and  the  luggage  of  the  many  passengers ;  and  when  one  of  these  vessels 
leaves  the  harbour,  many  an  anxious  breast  of  a  tender  wife  and  a  young 
family  mav  well  wish,  in  the  language  of  Cowper,  that  ''Heaven  speeid  that 
canvas  gallantly  unfurled.'^  • 

When  arrived  at  the  fishine  stations,  a  division  of  labour  takes  place, 
whereby  much  more  work  is  done,  and  better  done.  Some  men  are  em- 
ployed solely  in  the  catching  of  the  codfish,  and  in  bringing  it  ashore ; 
others  in  the  carrying  it  to  the  spot  where  one  person  is  employed  in  cutting 
off  the  heads,  and  another  in  ripping  and  gutting  them,  and  some  in  salting 
the  fish.  Others  are  engaged  in  the  transporting  of  it  to  be  dried,  and,  at 
the  least  symptom  of  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  in  storing  it.  All  the 
codfish  which  is  caught  is  not  suited  for  the  same  market.  From  the  more  nor- 
therly situation  of  Labrador,  the  climate  is  not  so  fine, — there  is  not  so  much 
sunshine  as  at  Gasp6, — ^the  fish  therefore  is  not  usually  so  well  dried;  it  is 
more  soft  and  danop.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  Spanish  markets,  where  it  is 
generally  sent  The  fish  at  Newfoundland  is  thick  and  more  approaches 
the  quality  of  that  of  Gasp^,  which  is  thinner,  well  dried,  and  hard.  It  is 
this  kind  of  fish  which  is  required  for  the  Brazil  markets,  the  consumption 
in  which  of  codfish  is  annually  increasing.  At  the  close  of  the  fishery,  many 
vessels  proceed  with  their  cargoes  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Spanish  markets, 
tome  to  Brazil,  and  others  return  to  Jersey.  The  following  statement  will 
exhibit  the  principal  imports  from  British  North  America,  into  this  island : 
Years.  Codflsh,  (dry.)         Codflsli,  (green.)  Fish  OU. 

1829 29660qtls 1175  qtls 35380  galls. 

1830 20354    , 659   , 60753     „ 

1831 14117    „ 396   „ 56136    „ 

1832 86652    „   632  „ 38632     „ 

1833 23212    , 648 55546    „ 

1834 20609    , 275   „   52411     „ 

1835 28558    „   —    , 73738     „ 

The  importation  of  codfish,  during  the  last  season, — ^since  last  September, 
—vi  much  larger  than  had  ever  tidken  place,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
IsTj^er  demand  here,  than  heretofore,  for  Brazil. — It  was  as  follows  : 

In  September. 8  vessels i  1350  quintals. 

In  October 8     do 12400      „ 

In  November 10      do 20800      „ 

In  Decern,  and  Jan. . .  8      do.    ......  13070      „ 

34  vessels.  57720  quintals. 
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The  above-mentioned  importation  of  codfish  was  from  the  following 
coasts : 

Labrador 9  vessels 11150  quintals. 

Newfoundland 6       „      10720      „ 

Gasp6,  (Lower  Canada,)..  15       „     - 30350      „ 

Bay  Chaleur 2       „     ' 3300      „ 

Arichat 2       „      2200      „ 


3i  vessels.  57720  quintals. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  various  kinds  of  skins  imported,  such  as 
seal  skins,  both  salted  and  dry ;  of  which,  in  1833,  there  were  1706  tale, 
brought  here,  and,  in  183 1,  there  were  11567  tale ;  and  hare,  martin,  beaver, 
squirrel,  otter,  fox,  and  musk-rat  skins,  but  the  quantity  of  these  is  not  im- 
portant A  portion  of  the  fish  oil  is  used  here  for  various  purposes,  aud, 
among  others  for  feeding  the  wick  in  the  craset,  bun?  up  ip  large  chimniea 
of  country  kitchens,  where  half  a  dozen,  aye,  a  goodly  dozen  persons,  can 
sit  comfortably  round  the  hearth,  and  one  or  two  in  th^  comer  of  the  hearth, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  listen  to  tales  of  the  past,  or  to  the 
wonders  of  other  lands,  reported  by  the  weather-beaten  mariner. 

The  remainder  of  the  fish-oil  and  the  skins,  are  principally  sent  to  England. 
Besides  that  product  of  the  fishery,  which  is  brought  to  Europe,  there  is  ex- 
ported, especially  from  Arichat,  direct  to  the  West- Indies,  the  inferior  cod- 
fish, salmon,  macKarel,  and  herrings ;  the  value  of  which  is  usually  invested 
in  rum,  which  is  generally  brought  to  Jersey. 

It  would  be  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity^  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
Aggregate  products  of  the  Jersey  fisheries ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
preciseness,  until  the  exact  extent  of  their  production,  or  exports  from  the 
coasts,  is  known;  but  I  should  not  estimate  the  value  at  less  than  £100,000 
per  annum ;  for  even  that  of  the  codfish  imported  into  this  island,  during 
the  past  season,  was  upwards  of  £40,000 1  and  much,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
is  sent  directly  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Brazil. 

The  quantity  of  codfish  formerly  imported  here  was  comparatively 
trifling:  it  was  sent  directly  to  market.  Much  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  it 
was  packed  in  boxes  for  Brazil — for  while  a  colony,  none  could  be  sent 
there  except  by  the  mother  country.  Now,  Portugal  has  lost  that  branch 
of  commerce,  and  we  have  acquirea  a  good  share  of  it,  as  will  be  perceived 
when  I  notice  our  exportation  to  that  extensive  empire.  The  consumption 
of  codfish  in  Brazil  has  very  much  increased ;  and  Uie  warfare  between  that 
country  and  her  southern  neighbours,  has  tended  much  to  increase  it. 
Before  their  war  with  Montevideo,  large  supplies  of  jerk  beef  were  received 
at  Brazil  from  the  River  Plate,  which  were  of  course  stopped  by  the  war. 
Jerk  beef  was  then  furnished  by  Rio  Grande ;  but,  during  the  past  two 
years,  that  extensive  province  has  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  prompted 
by  a  desire  of  throwing  off  the  Brazilian  yoke,  and  of  being  united  to 
Montevideo.  The  temporary  consequence  has  been  that  supplies  of  jerk 
beef  have  been  prevented,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  taken  place  $  and 
although  some  is  imported  from  the  River  Plate,  yet  the  price  proportion- 
ally to  codfish  has  been  elevated,  and  the  latter  has  been  preferred.  This 
has  occasioned  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  codfish,  which,  instead  ot 
being  confined  to  free  men,  has  been  given  to  the  slaves  as  a  part  of  their 
food — which  will  always  be  the  case  during  an  equality  or  an  approximate 
equality  of  price ;  for  codfish  is  more  acceptable, — ^more  palatable  than  jerk 
beef. 

Brazil  offers  a  great  opening  for  the  future  consumption  of  codfish.  That 
extensive  country  has  a  j^pulation  of  about  two  millions  of  whites  and 
three  millions  ( alas,  that  it  is  so ! )  of  slaves,  and  there  is  "  ample  scope  and 
verge  enough ''  for  a  larger  population.  Owine  to  tiie  want  of  eooa  com- 
munications into  the  interior,  the  codfish  which  is  imported  into  the 
principal  ports,  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco,  is  not  sent  far 
into  the  country  j  but  increased  facilities  in  the  communications  and  mean^ 
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of  cooTeyance  will  ronse  up  more  industry,  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
productions  by  lessening  the  expense  of  transport,  and  cause  a  larger 
consamption.  This  remark  is  a  general  one,  and  applies  equally  to  all  the 
importations  into  that  country.  Improvements  will  take  place  in  Brazil, 
although  many  prejudices  have  to  be  overcome ;  and  one  great  source  of 
improvement,  especiallv  for  the  inland  districts,  will  be  the  river  Doce 
bein^  rendered  navigable,  as  it  is  about  to  be  attempted  by  an  English 
compaoy,  who  have  already  had  it  surveyed  by  an  intelligent  engineer, 
who  is  now  gone  out  for  the  second  time,  and  will  soon  commence  the 
imdertaking.  That  company,  I  believe,  are  to  have  an  exclusive  grant  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  which  seems  to  offer 
to  them  favourable  prospects,  and,  if  they  succeed,  it  will  be  of  vast 
adTBDtage  to  Brazil. 

Oar  £heries  are  not  only  beneficial  from  the  capital  and  industry  which 
they  directly  employ,  but  they  are  the  means  of  increasing  and  supporting 
other  valuable  branches  of  our  commerce  and  industry^.  A  great  number 
of  labourers  are  employed  in  the  carting  and  storing  ot  that  codfish  which 
arrives  here ;  many  coopers  are  diligently  engaged  in  the  making  of  tubs 
and  barrels,  in  which  to  pack  that  fish  which  is  destined  for  Brazil ;  and 
many  persons  in  the  packing  of  it$  for  codfish  is  so  required  in  that 
couotry,  for  the  more  easily  transporting  it  on  mules  into  the  interior,  and 
also  because,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  fish  there  cannot  be  preserved 
loog,  especially  if  it  be  in  bulk.  From  the  number  of  tubs  or*  codfish 
exported  from  this  island  to  Brazil,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  form  a 
notion  of  the  home  industry  required  to  prepare  them. 

In  1833 11052  tubs. 

1834 15902     „ 

1836 16052     „ 

Each  of  these  tubs  or  barrels  contains  a  Portuguese  quintal  of  codfish, 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  128lb.  English  weight  The  export  from  Jersey 
of  the  fish  of  the  last  season  to  Brazil  will  amount  to  about  40,000  quintals ; 
bat  to  take  a  fairer  average,  let  us  suppose  that  the  annual  export  irom  this 
Uland  for  South  America  is  30,000,  we  shall  easily  estimate  the  sum 
expended  for  the  making  of  the  tubs  and  the  packing  of  the  fish — which  is 
divided  between  the  cost  of  the  wood  and  hoops,  and  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  latter  bearing  the  far  greater  proportion.  That  sum  will  amount  to 
£3,000,  which  becomes  circulated  among  several  industrious  persons.  This 
ii  exclusive  of  what  1  noticed  above,  of  the  expenses  of  storing  and  cartage, 
both  to  the  store,  and  thence  back  to  the  harbour.  Of  the  many  persons 
thus  employed  at  Jersey,  some,  in  the  summer,  participated  in  the  preparing 
of  the  fish  at  the  stations  abroad,  some  have  ceased  leaving  the  island,  and 
the  others  are  Jersey  and  English  labourers. 

About  one  third  of  the  Jersey  shipping  is  taken  up  at  the  fisheries ;  but 
employment  is  also  afforded  to  several  vessels  in  the  carrying  of  fish  from  • 
Jersey  to  Brazil.  Admitting  that  the  exports  from  this  island  to  that 
country,  daring  this  season,  were  40,000  tubs,  about  3600  tons  of  shipping 
will  have  been  required.  In  this  we  have  an  advantage  over  Guernsey,  for 
while  the  merchants  there  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  sending  out  their 
Vessels  to  South  America  in  ballast,  we  find  cargoes  for  ours ;  and  if  any 
prospect  of  advantage  for  wines  or  other  articles  is  held  out  at  Brazil,  wo 
we  equally  prepared,  as  in  Guernsey,  to  send  out  vessels  and  attempt  the 
ipecuiation. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that,  in  the  fish  trade,  we  are  firee  from 
competition ;  we  have  a  powerful  one  to  encounter.  In  the  Spanish  markets 
«e  have  our  fellow  labourers  of  England;  and  at  Brazil  we  have  the 
eoterprising  merchants  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  St.  John's  in 
NewfonndCind.  Some  commercial  houses  there  export  very  largely  to 
^uth  America,  and  this  last  season  especially,  their  exports  southward 
bave  greatly  exceeded   that  of  former  years;    so  that,    from   the  large 
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quantities  sent  to  Brazil,  this  season,  many  losses  will  inevitably  be  made 
by  the  speculators. 

The  fear  of  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  codfish  has  long  been 
entertained.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Child  that  the  decay  in 
£ngland*s  Newfoundland  fishery  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  in  the  year 
1605,  to  eight]r  in  the  year  1670,  was  principally  owing,  '^  to  the  increasing 
liberty  which  is  every  where  more  and  more  used  in  Romish  countries,  aa 
well  as  others,  of  eating  fiesh  on  Lent  and  fish  daysj  '*  but  an  increase  aoon 
took  place,  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  1676,  there  went  from  England  to 
the  fisheries  one  hundred  and  two  vessels.  M'CuUoch considers  it  '^doubtful 
whether  the  distant  cod  fishery  may  not  have  passed  its  zenith.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  always  oeen  the  great  markets  for 
dried  fish ;  but  the  observance  of  Lent  is  every  day  becoming  less  strict ; 
and  the  demand  tor  dried  fish  will,  it  is  most  likely,  sustain  a  corresponding 
decline.  The  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere 
has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  injure  the  herring  fishery  of  Holland/' 
But  while  it  may  appear  probable  that  the  consumption  of  dried  codfish 
will  decline  in  Europe,  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  will  decline  generally;  for 
Brazil  will  annually  require  a  large  supply,  owing  to  the  causes  1  have 
before  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  to  the  impossibi- 
lity of  preserving  fresh  meat. 

During  the  past  war,  goodly  fortunes  were  made  b^  some  of  the  Jersey 
merchants  who  had  establishments  for  the  fishery  at  British  North  America. 
While  the  English  army  was  in  Spain,  several  cargoes  of  fish  were  sold  by 
our  merchants  in  that  country,  at  prices  considerably  above  what  thev  bad 
cost,  which  most  fully  repaid  for  the  danger  which  was  incurred  of  being 
captured  by  the  enemies*  snips.  In  the  present  ha|)pier  time  of  peace,  such 
larffe  profits  are  not  realized  by  individuals,  but  industry  is  more  spread 
and  the  profits  more  divided — which  is  better  for  the  community.  It  will 
also  frecjuently  be  found  that  large  fortunes  rapidly  amassed  are  not  usually 
productive  ot  so  much  good,  even  to  the  possessor,  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  They  often  produce  a  grambling,  speculating  disposition,  and 
iiabits  totally  opposed  to  those  of  economy,  steady  and  persevering  indus- 
try, which  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  improving  wealthiness  of  a 
country.  But  it  is  much  worse  when  capitalists  are  induced  to  leave  that 
employment,  where  the  returns  are  small  but  sure,  and  engage  in  those  other 
pursuits  where  the  objects  in  perspective,  as  in  a  lottery,  are  more  splendid 
and  where,  for  a  time,  large  profits  may  be  realized,  but  where  the  base  of 
that  industry  or  enterprize  is  not  permanent,  but  fleeting  and  transitory ; 
for  after  those  temporary  causes,  which  so  allured,  are  removed,  that  indus- 
try which  preceded  them,  though  of  a  durable  nature  in  itself,  is  probably 
lost  to  the  community,  from  the  neglect  of  not  persevering  in  it ;  for  when 
a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  the  former  kind  of  industry,  he  is  not 
usually  the  most  qualified  to  resume  that  other,  where  profits  are  small,  and 
•labour,  diligence,  and  economy  are  required  During  the  last  war,  priva- 
teering offered  to  capitalists,  in  these  islands,  the  hope  of  a  speedy  fortune, 
and  indeed  the  privateers  of  the  Channel  Islands  were  very  successful,  and 
brouf  ht  large  sums  to  many  persons  who  were  interested  in  them ;  and, 
besides  this,  much  money  was  made  in  Guernsey  by  traffic  with  smugglers; 
but  when  peace  was  proclaimed,  some  persons  who  had  made  a  fortune 
withdrew  trom  business,  especially  in  Guernsey,  whose  trade  hot  being 
established  upon  any  sure  or  permanent  ground,  declined.  The  New- 
foundland trade  of  Jersey  offered  a  substratum  to  our  industry,  and,  sinoc 
the  war,  the  profits  to  the  principal  merchants  on  each  commercial  tran«- 
action  may  have  been  less?  but  industry  has  increased,  and  with  it  our 
wealth,  our  commerce,  and  our  prosperity. 

(To  be  continued.)  L.  Q. 
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Di.  JoHH  MacCitlloch  was  bom  in  Guernsey,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  who  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Galloway,  bat  who  had  suffered  mnch  from  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Covenant  and  their  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  Second.  Their 
estate  and  castle  were  at  Cardoness,  on  the  river  Fleet,  in  Kirkudbright.  He  was 
tbethird  son  of  Mr.  James  MacCulloch,  a  gentleman  who  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  died  in  Guernsey,  in  1832,  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
mother  was  Miss  De  Lisle,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  De  Lisle,  of  Smith  street,  in 
this  island.  His  grandfather,  John  MacCulloch,  was  the  seventh  son  of  David 
MaeColloch,  who  for  some  time  served  in  Holland  in  a  military  capacity,  under 
the  Stadtholder,  afterwards  William  the  Third  of  England,  and  who  subsequently, 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  held  in  Scotland  the  situations  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Galloway,  SherllF  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkudbright,  Receiver  General  of  the 
Isad-tax,  and  the  sinecure  place  of  Clerk  to  the  Pipe. 

In  his  childhood.  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  thoughtful  and  fond  of  being  alone.  When 
between  five  and  six  years  old,  he  taught  himself  to  write  with  the  head  of  a  pin. 
He  seldom  played  with  other  children,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  a  room 
which  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  and  literary  attainments  and  a  good 
mechanic,  allowed  him  to  use  as  his  own,  and  the  door  of  which  he  contrived  to 
&9tea  wiUk  a  large  bent  needle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  brothers  from 
entering.  Here  he  amused  himself  by  drawing,  carving  various  articles  in  wood 
sod  eocoa  nut  shells,  attempting  to  nuike  gunpowder,  and,  after  he  had  effected 
that,  by  manufocturiog  fireworks.  The  first  school  to  which  he  was  sent  was  the 
grammar  school  at  Plympton ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  one  at  Penzance  ; 
and  thence,  in  1787,  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  where  his  talents  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
master,  Mr.  M'Gilvray. 

In  179i)  he  went  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies 'ht  Edinburgh,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  diploma  of  physician,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  being  the  youngest  man 
who  had  ever  passed  the  examination,  which  was  then  very  severe.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery, 
aad,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1803,  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Chemist  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1807,  he  resided  at  Blackheath,  where  he  practised  as  a 
physici;in. 

About  the  year  1811  he  was  engaged  by  Government  to  make  various  sur- 
veys in  Scotland.  He,  in  consequence,  gave  up  his  practice,  which  he  never  regu- 
larly resumed,  although  he  was  frequently  consulted.  The  first  business  on  which 
he  was  employed  in  Gotland,  was  in  a  search  for  stones  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Government  powder  mills.  The  second  was  an  examination  of  the  principal 
mountains,  with  a  view  to  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  which  had  been  made 
at  Schehallian  on  the  density  of  the  earth.  The  third  had  for  its  otyect  the  cor- 
rection of  the  deviationa  of  the  plumb-line  on  the  meridian  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey.  Whilst  he  was  making  these  surveys,  he  also  employed  himself  in  geolo- 
gical observations  and  in  collecting  materials  for  a  mineralogical  map,  as  well  for 
bis  own  amusement  and  instruction,  as  with  the  hope  that  they  would  become 
uaefol  to  the  country  at  some  future  time:  In  1826  he  was  desired  by  Government 
to  complete  the  work  he  had  thus  begun;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Isst  great  public  work  in  which  he  was  employed, — the  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical survey  of  Scotland, — ^which  was  continued  every  summer  from  1836  to  18d2, 
when  he  completed  it.  During  the  winters  of  these  years  he  put  in  order  the 
observations  made  in  the  summer,  drew  sections,  prepared  the  map.  See.  tec.  This 
gigantic  work,  the  labour  of  one  Individual,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
andertaking  of  a  sinular  nature.  The  report  and  map  have  been  placed  in  Mr. 
Anowsmith*8  hands,  but  have  not  yet  been  published. 

While  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  engaged  in  these  surveys,  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  various  olt}ects  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
•re  before  the  public.  The  first  was,  «A  description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  1  vol.  4to.  of  plates* 
Loadon  and  Edinburgh,  1819.**  Secondly,  **A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks, 
^^  descriptive  Synopses,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Practical  Geology.  London , 
1821, 1  VOL  8vo."     Thirdly,  "The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  in  a 

Seriesof  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    London,  1824,  4  vols.  8vo."   Fourthly, 
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*'A  System  of  Geology,  with  a  Theory  of  the  £arth,  and  an  Explanation  of  its 
Connection  with  the  Sacred  Records.  London,  1831,  2  vols,  dvo.'*  In  addition- 
to  these  larger  works,  he  published  anonymously,  in  1823,  an  account  of  Blair  and 
Dunkeld,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia 
and  toBrande*s  Philosophical  Journal,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Scotland 
generally,  or  with  its  rocks  and  minerals,  besides  others  on  different  topics.  One 
of  his  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  is  a  description  of  twenty  two  species 
of  medusa  found  about  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  much  of  his  time  was  taken  np  in  the  series  of 
surveys  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  little  or  none  could  be  left  for  other  pursaits. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  In  1821  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
making  Wines,  which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1829.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his 
profession,  although  he  was  unable  to  follow  up  the  practice  of  it.  We  have  the 
proof  of  this  in  two  elaborate  works  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828.  The  first 
is  entitled  <* Malaria,  an  essay  on  the  Production  and  Propagation  of  this  poison, 
and  on  the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the  Places  by  which  it  is  produced,  &c.  1  voL 
8vo.  London.'*  The  second  is  *<An  Essay  on  the  Remittent  and  Intermittent 
IMseases,  including  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia,  &c.  2  vols,  8vo.  London."  He 
also  published  some  valuable  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  contributed  at  different  times  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster  Reviews  and  to  the  London  and  New  Monthly  Magazines. 

Dr.  MacCulloch*s  writings  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  must  have  resulted 
from  deep  thought,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  eul^ects  he  treated  of. 
The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  was  gained  by  intense  study,  aided  by  a  wonder- 
fully retentive  memory.  The  variety  of  his  acquirements  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  their  extent.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  trigonometry.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  theology,  astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He 
was  skilled  in  architecture,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  buildings 
connected  with  some  iron-works  in  South  Wales,  which  are  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
were  designed  by  him.  He  drew  well,  and  has  left  an  immense  number  of  draw- 
ings. He  was  a  good  musician,  and  his  musical  compositions  show  that  he  was 
conversant  with  the  theory  as  well  as  with  the  practice  of  the  science.  His  accom- 
plishments, as  they  are  called,  were  cultivated  at  times  which  many  persons  pass 
without  employment.  His  drawings  were  done  while  others  were  employed  in 
walking  or  riding.  His  flowers  and  herbs  were  examined,  dried,  and  painted, 
before  breakfast  in  the  long  summer  mornings.  When  he  used  to  practise  music, 
he  did  so  during  the  twilight  hours.  In  short,  no  portion  of  his  time  was  unoc- 
cupied. And  the  magnitude  of  his  labours  appears  still  more  remarkable,  from 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  every  year, 
afflicted  most  severely  by  the  effects  of  malaria. 

He  completed,  in  1830,  a  work  entitled  **  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attri- 
butes  of  Grod,  from  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physical  Universe;  being  the 
Foundation  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  It  was  intended  for  publication 
in  the  following  year ;  but  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Bridgewater  treatises.  It  has  been  recently  published*  in  obedience  to  his  last 
request,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  We  intend  noticing  it  in  a  future  number,  and  shall  merely 
state  at  present,  that  an  immense  mass  of  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Bul:(|ect. 

Dr.  Mac  Cnllochwas  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  linnnan,  and  Geological  Societies,  and 
at  one  time  Vice  President  of  the  last.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  Physic  an  in 
ordinary  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  For  some  years,  and  till  bis  death, 
he  filled  the  situation  of  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Geology,  at  the  Eaat  India 
Company's  Military  Establishment  at  Addiscombe. 

He  married,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  Miss  White,  whose  ikmily  at  one  time  re- 
sided near  Addiscombe.  He  was  with  her  in  Cornwall,  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
the  Rev.  John  BuUer  of  St.  Just,  when  the  accident  occurred  which  led  to  his  death 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1835.  He  fell  out  of  a  pony  phseton,  by  which,  in  addition 
to  other  injuries,  his  right  leg  was  so  shattered  that  amputation  became  necessary. 
The  firmness  and  calmness  of  his  mind  were  manifested  during  the  operation.  He 
asked  questions  of  the  surgeons  from  time  to  time,  and  even  gave  them  directions. 
He,,  however,  only  survived  the  operation  a  few  hours.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
from  the  house  of  his  friend  Capt.  Giddy,  near  which  the  accident  happened,  and 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Gulval,  a  village  about  halfway  between  St.  Micbs1> 
Mount  and  Penzance,  and  in  which  village  his  father  had  resided,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  for  some  years. 
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NOTES    OF   THE    MONTH. 

GUERNSEY. 
JItjw/  Ccmrt.—Murck  isM.— Mr.  Thomai  Uhou  On  the  same  day,  the  advocates  presented  the 
was  sworn  into  the  office  of  constable,  for  the  annexed  petition  to  the  court,  which  was  reject- 
pariah  of  St.  Peter-Poit,  In  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  ed  by  a  m^)ority  of  one.  The  document  docs 
B.  Tapper.  credit  to  the  independence  and  talent  of  our 
A^  l«/.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Harpor,  of  the  lawyers,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  among  our 
royal  engineers,  as  senioc  officer  in  command,  local  memorabilia. 

was  sworn  Into  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  '*  To  the  bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of 

pn  tempore.    On  the  same  day,  the  order  in  Guernsey. 

cottodl,  sabjectioff  the  island  of  Herm  to  pay  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  adro- 

the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon  on  all  spirits  cates  of  the  Royal  Court, 

tbereln  consumed,  was  registered.  Shbwbth,— That  your  petitioners  are  bound 

April  6tk.  ~  Peter  Bougourd,  pretending  to  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  island,  to  attend 

know  anatomy  from  inspiration,  was  forbidden  at  all  the  sittings  of  yoift  Royal  Court,  and  to 

to  handle  the  fractured  limbs  of  His  Majesty's  plead  for  all  who  may  claim  their  professional 

heges,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  be-  assistance. 

sides  being  liable  for  special  damages  resulting  That  this  rule  is  so  firmly  established,  and  so 

from  his  ignorance. — Mr.  Henry  Cumber,  cupper  rigidly    enfbrced,    that    your    petitioners   are 

sad  druggist,  was  iwohibited  practising  as  a  sur.  obliged  to   plead,  without  any  remuneration 

fcon  or  apothecary,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  whatsoever,  for  all  indigent  persons   against 

pooads  to  the  king,  besides  answering  for  all  whom  the  king's  officers  prefer  a  criminal  accu- 

consequences  that  might  follow  fh)m  any  im-  sation. 

proper  treatment.  That  your  petitioners  are  firequentiy  called 

Avril  isth. — On  the  application  of  Mr.  John  upon  to  defend  Individuals  brought  before  the 

Codiiaae,  farmer  of  the  king's  weights,  the  court  Court  of  the  Quarter  by  the  Constables,  when 

deeided  that  potatoes  imported  into  the  island  the  jurats  sit  as  a  Court  of  Correctional  Police, 

shouM  pay  the  customary  toll,  on  the  ground  a  duty  they,  and  their  predecessors,  have  dis- 

that  potatoes  were  sold  by  weigM,  and  not  by  charged  f^om  time  immemorial, 

swawre. — On  tbe  same  day,  the  court  decided  That  in  a  case  of  Correctional  Police,  heard  on 

that  the  pariah  of  St.  Andrew  was  not  liable  to  Thursday  last  before  the  Court  of  the  Quarter, 

pay  the  town  parish  for  the  use  of  the  fire  en-  the  Jurats  reused  to  allow  one  of  your  petition- 

glaes,  unless  they  were  specially  ordered  by  the  ers,  who  was  engaged  by  the  defendants,  to 

CQostahles  of  St.  Andrew's  i  but  compelled  the  examine  the  witnesses,  being  of  opinion  that  the 

psyraent  of  twenty-five  shillings,  the  engine  advocates  had  no  such  pririlege,  but  simply  a 

baving  been  detained  all  night,  at  the  desire  of  right  to  plead. 

the  aathorttiea  of  St.  Andrew.    In  the  great  ma-  That  the  Jurats,  then  present,  grounded  this 

jortty  of  casea,  the  fire  engine  would  be  useless  opinion  on  a  decision  which,  they  said,  had 

in  the  ooontry,  there  being  so  few  streams  of  taken  place  some  years  agone  on  this  point, 

vrater,  or  ponds.    As  to  wells,  their  supply  would  Now,  your  petitioners  respectfully  submit  to 

soon  be  exhausted.  your  Royal  Court,  that  the  Jurats  were  in  error 

ito<erCAt^P/eas,JpH/3rrf.~It  was  ordered  in  regard  to  the  decision  alluded  to,  for  the 

that  the  equivalent^  or  road  tax,  should  not  in  Jurats  composing  the  Court  of   the  Quarter, 

fatore  be  called  for  by  the  constables  of  the  va-  decided   that   the   advocates   might  examine 

lioQs  parishes,  but  be  paid  by  the  individuals  witnesses,  but  not  plead,  though  this  decision 

owing  it,  on  the  first  and'second  Mondays  in  has  never  been  acted  upon. 

October,— and  that  in  default  of  their  so  paying  That  on  Thursday,  the  84th  ultimo,  an  Indivi- 

it,  they  shonld,  on  being  called  upon,  be  charged  dual,  who '  appeared  before   the  Court  of  the 

oae-tUrd  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate,  in  the  Quarter  in  an  affktr   of  Correctional   Police, 

ihape  of  a  penalty.    This  is  a  Judicious  measure,  demanded  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  and 

for  it  is  a  severe  hardship  to  impose  this  onerous  that,  on  the  representation  made  by  one  of  your 

duty  of  collecting  on  a  constable,  who  gives  up  petitioners,  his   demand   was  granted  by  the 

his  time  to  the  public  without  any  compensation,  court,  who  permitted  the  counsel  for  the  defen- 

But  the  whole  system  of  the  existing  road  tax  dant  both  to  examine  witnesses  and  to  plead, 

requires  a  radical  refbrm.     It  Is  preposterous  but,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  their  wish  that 

snd  unjust  to  levy  a  rate  merely  on  property  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  court  in 

skirting  the  road,  and  exempting  all  the  interior  a  body. 

Isods.    As  the  unftJmess  of  this  plan  is  now  ge-  That  In  consequence  of  what  has  now  been 

MnUy  acknowledged,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  stated,  your  petitioners  think  themselves  in  duty 

bdbre  our  readers  a  statement  of  the  number  of  bonnd,  both  so  fhr  as  it  regards  themselves  and 

wgee*  contained  in  each  parish,  as  this  will  the  public,  to  pray  the  court  to  define  their  pro. 

fanUtk  a  datum  for  a  new  mode  of  assessment,  fossional  rights  and  duties  in  cases  of  correc- 

Catel 0700  Vergees.  tionalpolice. 

Vale 498O        „  That  if  your  petitioners  merely  consulted  their 

St  Peter-Port. 4520        „  own  personal  interest,    they  would  pray  the 

St.  Martin 4190        „  Royal  Court  to  be  entirely  flreed  from  attending 

St  Saviour 3970        „  the    tribunal   of  correctional    police,  and  be 

St  Peter-in-the-Wood. . .  3580        „  released  firom  defending  offenders  in  such  cases, 

St.  Sampson 3509        „  for  which  they  rarely  receive  any  compensation, 

St  Andrew SfiSO        „  although  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  being 

Foreat 8379        „  frequentiy  obliged  to  remain  in  court  during  the 

Tbrteval 1854        „  whole  of  Thursday,  besides  being  compelled  to 

ne  total  number  of  Tergees  thus  amounts  to  attend  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 

3B|448.   The  annual  deficit  on  the  present  road  Saturdays,  and  to   appear  before  Commit  on 

^  is  nearly  ^1 000  per  annum,  which  accrues  Fridays ;  so  that  they  have  only  Wednesday  and 

v'om  the  practise  of  exempting  aU  the  interior  part  of  Friday  to  receive  their  clients,  attend  to 

"Bds ;  but  if  it  rode  oyer  Uie  whole,  as  it  ought  the  writing  of  i^oure,  and  other  legal  documents, 

to  do,  then  a  rate  of  sixpence  per  rergte  would  and  pursue  the  usual  routine  of  forensic  aflhirs. 

omcoae  the  present  difficulty.     Or  a  scale  That  your  petitioners   think,  however,  that 

■w  be  formed,  relieving  the  grounds,  say  less  they  would  badly  discharge  their  duty  to  the 

^  oae  vergife,  from  any  contribution.    We  public,  if,  swayed  by  motiTes  of  personal  inter- 

recoBHMDd  this  subject  to  our  runl  polltidans.  est,  they  attempted  to  erade  performing  the 
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duties  of  their  office  to  the  ftilleit  extent,  ind 
without  regard  to  persons. 

That  if  the  assistance  of  ao  advocate  he  neoes. 
sary  to  defend  accused  persons  who  are  brought 
before  the  Criminal  Conrt,atthe8uit  ofthe  king's 
officers,  it  is  still  more  required  in  cases  of  police, 
which  are  decided  summarily  before  the  Court 
of  the  Quarter ;  for  when  any  person  is  to  be 
tried  before  the  Criminal  Court,  preliminary 
proceedings  take  place  ;  the  accused  party  has 
time  to  prepare  his  defence,  he  has  opportunities 
of  consulting  his  friends,  and  of  finding  witnesses 
who  may  give  evidence  in  his  favour  $  whereas, 
in  cases  of  police,  the  accused,  if  lodged  in  goal, 
is  kept  au  teeret,  till  he  is  produced  before  the 
court,  and  is  thus  debarred  from  any  power  of 
discovering  witnesses,  and  has  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  is  fre- 
quently ignorant  of  the  offence  with  which  he 
stands  charged ;  and  even  if  he  Is  not  incarce- 
rated before  being  brought  before  the  court,  it 
often  occurs  that  he  is  only  warned  by  the  cou. 
stable  to  appear  on  the  evening  preceding,  or 
the  morning  of  his  trial,  so  that  he  is  taken  by 
surprise. 

That  these  considerations  are  entitled  to  the 
more  weight,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Court  of  the  Quarter  is  empowered  to  condemn 
those  who  are  found  guiltjr  to  an  imprisonment 
for  a  month  in  solitary  confinement  on  bread 
and  water,  or  to  a  heavy  fine ;  and  it  can  also 
compel  strangers  convicted,  or  even  suspected 
of  crimes,  to  quit  the  island,  unless  they  find  bail 
for  their  good  conduct,  which  bail  may  be  so 
excessive  as  to  be  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment. 

That  if  it  be  Just  to  allow  persons  accused  of 
crimes  and  brought  before  the  Court  of  the  Quar- 
ter to  retain  an  advocate  for  their  defence,  that 
advocate  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  his 
abilities  without  any  restraint ;  it  seems,  there, 
fore,  unjust  to  prevent  them  eithcrfrom  pleading 
or  examining  witnesses ;  besides,  the  interests 
of  Justice  require  nnfetterred  liberty  for  the  ad- 
vocate. 

That  if  an  advocate  were  merely  allowed  to 
question  witnesses,  without  pleading,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  Injustice  towards  the  accused ;  in 
as  much  as  facts  which,  prim4  facie,  seem  strong, 
ly  to  militate  against  him,  often  admit  of  an  ex. 
planation  tending  to  a  totally  opposite  result  j 
and  for  this  other  reason  ;  because,  in  all  cases, 
the  king's  officers  represent  the  public,  and.  In 
giving  their  conclusions,  are  allowed  to  make 
such  remarks  as  they  deem  necessary. 

That  the  injustice  of  refusing  the  defender  of 
an  accused  party  to  plead,  has  been  so  strongly 
felt  in  England,  that  in  the  last  session  of  Par. 
llament,  a  law  was  enacted,  granting  that  privi. 
lege  in  all  cases,  which  had  formerly  been  with, 
held  in  the  minority  of  prosecutions. 

That  there  would  be  still  greater  injustice  in 
preventing  the  defenders  of  accused  parties  ex- 
amining witnesses,  than  in  debarring  them  fh>m 
pleading.  That  **  evidence  is  the  soul  of  plead- 
ing,'* is  a  maxim  ftuniUar  to  all  the  world.  In 
truth,  the  most  important  part  of  all  judicial 
proceedings  is  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  pure  truth  unless 
the  witnesses  are  examined  by  both  parties.  In 
England,  even  before  the  enactment  of  the  law 
Just  alluded  to,  ao  advocate  was  always  allowed 
to  examine  witnesses. 

That  when  the  Court  of  the  Quarter  reftised  the 
advocates  the  privilege  either  of  pleading,  or  of 
examining  witnesses,  in  police  cases,  they  as- 
signed as  their  reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  required  that  the  time  of  the  court 
should  not  be  wasted  in  hearing  long  examina- 
tions  and  long  pleadings. 

That  your  petitioners  submit  that  this  argu- 
ment applies  as  much  to  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  as  to  police  causes :  and  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  public  interest  requires  that  the  time  of 


the  court  should  not  be  nsdesaly  lost,  it  also  re- 
quhres,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  member  of 
society  should  be  allowed  a  free  and  full  defence 
by  an  advocate,  when  under  any  accusation 
whatever. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  the  Rojrtl 
Court  to  declare,  that  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
and  produced  before  the  Court  of  the  Quarter, 
assembled  to  decide  on  aflhirs  of  correctlonai 
police,  are  entitled  to  be  defended  by  an  advo- 
cate,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  question  witnesses 
and  plead,  unless  it  shall  please  your  Royal 
Court  to  order  that  the  attendance  of  your  peti- 
tioners  in  such  court  shall  in  future  be  dispensed 
with,  and  release  advocates  from  the  duty  of  de- 
fending  parties  accused  in  cases  of  police. 

(Signed)       R.  HacCulloch, 

T.   J.   B.  FALL4, 

Guernsey,  March  so,  1887.       H.  Tuppbb, 
P.  JaaBHii.*' 

OJieial  AppointmeniM.^yiT.  Richard  Mansell 
Oxanne  and  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Falla,  were 
sworn  into  the  office  of  vavassors  of  the  Cmtr 
St.  MieheL—JiT.  Bisson  was  unanimously  elected 
surgeon  to  the  country  hospital  for  the  current 
year.  Messrs.  Nicholas  Quertier  and  James 
Langlois  were  chosen  collectors  for  the  poor  in 
St.  Martin's  parish.  Mr.  Daniel  Moullin  was 
elected  collector  for  the  poor  in  the  townparisli. 

General  MUUia  Order;  March  13.— Hie  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  has  been  pleased  to  make  tbe 
following  appointment  in  the  militia : 

S^f.— Lientenant-Colonel  Frederick  Mansell, 
of  the  4th  Royal  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  to  be 
Aide- de-Camp  to  Uie  Lieutenant-Governor. 
By  Order  of  his  Excellency  the  Iieat..Goveniar, 
P.  BaBOTBArrr,  Deputy  Inspector. 

March  25.— The  Commander-in-Chief  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Colond 
Francis  De  Putron,  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Militia, 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

Promo/ioiw.-— Lieutenant -Colonel  John  De 
Putron  to  be  Colonel,  vice  De  Putron  resigned. 

Major  Richard  Winter  Isemonger  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, vice  John  De  Putron  promoted. 

Captain  Henry  Giflkrd  to  be  MiOor,  vice  Ise- 
monger promoted. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Gullick  to  be  Captain  of  s 
company,  vice  Gif^rd. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Agnew  to  be  First 
Lieutenant. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  also  been  pleased 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  MiOor  Lucas  Le 
Cocq,  of  the  Alderney  Infantry  Militia. 

Promo/ioM.— Captain  WlUiam  Sanford  to  be 
Major  Commandant,  vice  Le  Cooq  resigned. 

Lieutenant  T.  N.  Barbenson  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Sanford  promoted. 

March  ay.— The  Commander-in  Chief  has  been 
pleased  to  make  tbe  following  promotions  and 
appointments  in  the  militia : 

Second  or  North  Royal  Light  Infhntry  Regi- 
ment.—Lieutenant  Nicholas  Le  Beir,  and  Lieo- 
tenant  John  Laind  Le  Pelley,  to  be  Ckiptains.— 
Lieutenant  Devic  Carey,  the  senior  lieutenant, 
declining  promotion. 

Alfred  Smith   CoUings,   and  John   CoHi&P 
Bonamy,  gentlemen,  to  be  Lieutenants. 
By  Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief; 

P.  BaxnTBArrr,  Deputy  Inspector. 

JfareA  31.— No.  1.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
has  been  pleased  to  accept  tiie  resignation  of 
Captain  Utermarck,  of  ttie  sd  or  South  Begiment 
of  Royal  Guernsey  Militia. 

No.  S.— M^Jor-General  Ross  cannot  relinquish 
the  command  of  the  Royal  Guernsey  Militia, 
which,  for  eight  years,  he  has  held  with  60  mach 
satisfhctlon,  without  expressing  the  sense  be 
entertains  of  their  patriotism  and  value. 

To  the  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments, 
and  to  his  personal  Staff,  the  Mi^or-Generml  is 
much  indebted  for  that  alacrity  and  xa^I  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties,  which,  when  partici- 
pated in,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Guemsfy  Militia. 
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is  fb»  tnicst  gvuutee  of  effldcDef  in  any  mitt- 
taxj  tece.  To  th«  preTalence  of  this  feeling  it 
is  tknft  tii«  Maior.General  attrlbotos  that  credit, 
thte  depee  of  eiBdency  vhich,  with  few  oppor 
tanittea  of  isnf  mbling,  the  Qaernsejr  Militia  has 
attained  and  prasenrca,  and  to  it  he  would  oon- 
fideatir  ittve  tnuted  for  the  cheeiful  appropri- 
arion  of  a  ranch  greater  portion  of  time,  had  the 
aeccssitiea  of  the  times,  and  the  good  of  his 
Ibjoty's  oerrice  required  it 

The  M^ar-General,  in  conveTing  his  tlianlci 
aod  good  wislkea  to  the  Offlcers,  Non.COmmis. 
sloned  CMBeers,  and  PriTatea  of  the  Royal  Onem- 
sey  Militia,  desires  to  assure  them  that  he  will 
ever  feel  interested  in  their  effldency  and  disci- 
piine,  aa  intimately  connected  with  the  defence, 
the  happiness,  and  welfare  of  thdr  island. 
By  Order  of  his  XsceUency  Malor-Gencral  Roas, 
P.  BaxoTaAFVT, 
Deputy  Inspector  Royal  Guernsey  Militia. 

BttmmbHk  Co/l<are.— Names  of  the  scholars  who 
most  distinguished  themselyes  at  the  Mathema- 
tieri.  Arithmetical,  and  Ftench  Examination, 
Iwlden  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  Mth,  tlst,  and  Ud  Bfarch,  t837  : 
Mathemmtieal  Clanet. 
Clam  A.  Class  C. 

I.  Rbwoitf.  1.  Watt. 

«  Rtitd,  ma.     \  9.  TAVLsa,  mi. 

TATLBa,ma./  3.  MAarai.. 

Class  B.  ^'  CoLLiNos,  ma. 

1.  IX  MAaCBAMT. 

9.  Cowrna. 

AritkmeiiMl  CUtnet. 

daas  A.  Class  D. 

I.  Lact.  1.  UTiaMARCK,  ml. 

9.  GAaaAan,  ma.  9.  CaariiKLi.,  mi. 

a.  Da  LiaLs.  3.  Tuppbr. 

CUssB.  4.  5"'"^"'l 

1.  Utkbmascx,  ma.  Kbrsbaw.  j 

9.  Las,  mL  CUss  E. 

S.  LsB,  ma.  1.  Clbmbntson. 

CSaas  C.  '•  Tatlbb,  min. 

I.  JsrvBars.  3.  Dobbbb,  mi. 

9.  BiSBOP. 
s.  MovLLM,  min. 
.    Cabbt,  Ilmn8.\ 
*•  RaAn.  / 

S.  GiLMooa. 

Tr«Mek  Cla$$e», 

Class  A.  Class  B. 

1.  Rbkovf.  1.  UTBaMAacK,  ma. 

i.  Ballbiitk.  9.  Mansbll. 

s.  Rtbd,  mi.  .   Mabtbj..  'i 

4.  La  Mabcbant.  Rush b a.  / 

4.  Bibbop. 
Class  E. 
I.  Goonwiw. 

9.  WiLKINS. 

S.  Dillon. 

W.  L.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  Prindpal. 

Ckmmber  of  Commerce.— -TtiiB  excellent  Insti- 

tition  have  engaged  three  small  cutters  to  dredge 

te  oysters  round  the  island,  and  their  exertions 


have  been  crowned  with  eminent  success.  The 
experiment  has  now  been  fully  tested,  and  it  is 
proved  that  we  have  plenty  of  oysters,  aod  of  the 
best  quality,  so  that  instead  of  refusing  the  reftise 
ih>m  France,  (for  all  their  best  go  to  Paris,}  we 
can  now  eA)oy  our  own,  fresh  and  sweet.  This 
branch  of  our  local  commerce  now  calls  for  the 
protection  of  the  court,  who  ought  to  pass  an 
ordinance  regulating  the  season  of  the  fishery, 
and  fixing  the  minimum  size  of  such  as  may  be 
sold ;  unless  both  these  points  are  settled,  most 
serious  injury  will  ensue. 

Ouemaep  Meehmiee*  InatiMiam,  Half- Yearly 
Mwtingt  March  19.— The  meeting  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock ;  Mr.  J.  Le  lievre,  one  of  the 
▼ice-prendents,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harris,  secretary,  haying  read  the  minutea 
of  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  proceeded  to 
read  the  report  of  the  present  half  year,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts : 
Amount  of  monies  receired  during  \  ^ .«,  ,  _    _. 

the  half  year... *}£47  15    Pl 

Expenditure  durmg  the  same  period.    98  lO    8^ 

Balance  in  treaaurer*s  hand 9    6    i^ 

The  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
hare  not  been  numerous. 

The  books  and  periodicals  that  had  been  pur- 
chased were  then  enumerated. 

The  Circulating  Library  consists  of  about  four 
hundred  rolumes,  besides  periodicals. 

The  Library  of  Reference,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  .four  volumes. 

The  number  of  members  by  last  report  was.  76 

Joined  during  the  half  year 40 

116 

Have  ceased  to  pay i5 

Leaving  the  present  number  to go 

Besides  fourteen  honorary  members,  total.  113 

"Hie  Junior  members  by  last  report 19 

Have  joined 96 

37 
Have  ceased  to  pay 1 8 

Leaving  the  present  number  to 19 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  re- 
place those  who  retired  from  office :  « 

President,  F.  C.  Lukis,  Esq.,  (re-elected). 

Vice-Presidenta.— Messrs.  J.  Cockburn,  W.  R. 
Todd,  W.  P.  Monk. 

TrcHSsnrer.— Mr.  David  Jehan. 

Secretaries.— Messrs.  W.  White,  and  J.  Tslbot. 

Committee  Men.— Messrs.  W.  Harris,  P.  Naftel, 
D.  Knight,  W.  Churchonse,  R.  Guille,  H.  De 
Beaugy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  retired  from  office,  as  ako  to  the 
scrutineers. 

<*  Messrs.  G.  W.  H.  Davey  and  J.  Marquand 
were  appointed  scrutineers. 


JERSEY. 


Tn  senate  of  Jersey  has  been  compelled  to  , 
iaspcad  its  legislative  labours,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  many  of  its  members,  some 
from  tmponry  sidusess,  others  £rom  the  incur- 
able tettnnitics  of  old  age.  Casual  illness  is,  of 
coorae,  beyond  human  controul ;  but  it  is  dis- 
gnccfal  and  abenid  that  individuals  should  stiU 
sa  pnbUc  office  when  they  are  incapable  of 
J  the  dntiea  which  it  involves.  It  is 
that  this  miserable  state  of  things 
sboald  contlaue,  and  if  Jerseymen  are  wise,  they 
wmiastantty  eonnnence  the  reform  of  their  in- 
*iWioas,  or  otherwise,  thev  may  look  forward 
to  the  ipecdy  interference  of  the  British  govem- 
■ent.  la  conacqoenoe  of  the  present  construe- 


tion  of  the  States,  the  national  business  is  greatly 
in  arrear,  and  several  Orders  in  Council  remain 
unanswered.  The  reply  to  their  lordships,  on 
the  petition  of  Judge  Le  Couteur  to  retire  from 
the  bench,  stood  over  to  the  l5th  March,  and  the 
order  for  abolishing  lotteries  is  treated  with 
most  unbecoming  neglect :  in  fact,  one  has  been 
drawn  and  another  is  advertised,  as  if  to  beard . 
the  British  government. 

Statee'  Meeting,  IStk  March.— On  this  day,  the 
members  were  at  last  assembled,  when  the  baiUfT 
submitted  the  three  following  orders  in  council. 
The  first  related  to  the  assessment  of  the  rate  at 
one  half;  the  second,  to  the  annulling  the  act  of 
the  States  of  the  iQth  of  December  last,  antfao- 
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rizinff  the  drawing  of  lotteries ;  the  third,  to  the 
petition  of  J  adge  Le  CoQteur  to  be  relieved  flrom 
his  magisterial  duties,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  and  requiring  answers.  The  first  was 
registered  without  opposition.  On  the  second, 
the  constable  of  St.  Martin's  moved  that  it  be 
lodged  au  Ortffe^  and  that  a  committee  be  ap. 
pointed  to  examine  it,  and  draw  up  a  report. 
This  was  supported  by  the  constable  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  considered  that  the  States  had  a 
right  to  pass  acts  for  limited  periods.  The  con. 
stable  of  St.  Heller's  combated  this  doctrine,  and 
proved  that,  bf  an  order  in  council  of  the  l6th 
of  May,  1810,  the  States  were  debarred  levying 
money  on  the  public,  without  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty  in  council.  A  lengthened  discussion 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  who  were  ordered  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  States.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Le 
Couteor,  certificates  of  his  bad  health  were  pro- 
duced, attested  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  Bart., 
sergeant  surgeon  to  his  Msjesty.  and  Dr.  Hooper, 
of  Jersey,  and,  after  some  debate,  they  were 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  the  king's  ofilccrs 
were  requested  to  assist  by  their  advice.— Mr. 
Sullivan,  administrator  of  the  general  hospital, 
presented  a  request  through  Judge  Le  Quesne, 
president  of  the  hospital  committee,  to  be  allowed 
to  resign.  It  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Philip  Brine 
elected  his  successor  against  his  competitor, 
Mr.  Sohier,  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  against 
eleven. 

Royal  Covr^.— Messrs.  T.  Duhamel,  Philip  Le 
Geyt,  and  Philip  Dean,  were  sworn  in  as  agenta 
of  the  ImpAt,  having  been  re-elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  governor,  bailUT,  and  Jurats. 
Mr.  Peter  Wame  was  also  sworn  in  as  auditor 
of  the  Impdt  accounts,  and  Mr.  J.  Purchase,  as 
guager.— Maria  Elizabeth  Griffiths,  a  young  lady 
respectably  connected,  but  accused  of  theft  and 
forgery,  was  acquitted,  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  not  appearing  to  tender  their  evl- 
dence.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  all  witnesses 
should  be  bound  down  in  sufficient  recognizances 
to  be  present  at  the  day  of  trial. 

JtTWg  Seamen*9  Frimdlp  Society.^ kX  the 
general  meeting  of  this  in&Utution,  held  on  tlie 


Slst  March,  John  Robin,  Esq.,  in  the  ebair,  the 
following  account  of  the  funds  was  prodaced. 
On  the  nth  of  February  last,  there  were  tan 
contributors,  who  have  each  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  ledger,  and  the  gross  amount  of 

their  contributions  is Dr..^sis    l   of 

The  subscriptions  received  are 11    0  o 

Interest  from  Savings  Bank,  to  Dec. 
1,1836 Oil   9 

^S34  14    9} 

From  which  is  deducted,  fbr  station, 
ery,  receiver's  commission,  &e...      83  6  44 

TotaL £m   8  Si 

Cr.  

Invested  in  States*  bonds,  bearing  S 

per  cent.,  per  annum,  interest .. .  jffSM   •  t 
In  the  Savings  Bank 1S9   8   Si 

Total j«r459   8   Si 

The  Jenejf  JfiMeum.— Weare  gratified  to  learn 
that  a  gentleman  at  Pemambuco  has  sent  a  pre- 
sent of  two  boxes  of  valuable  curiosities  to  the 
museum.  They  consist,  we  believe,  chiefly  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  insecta,  peculiar  to  that  part 
of  the  world,  stuffed,  amongst  which  are  some 
extraordinary  snakes.  Recent  discoveries  hare 
been  made  respecting  the  mummy,  which  is  as- 
certained to  have  been  a  royal  personage,  and 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  monarchs.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  we  hear,  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  will  come 
to  Jersey  in  the  sunmier  to  unroll  ttie  mommy, 
when  we  trust  he  will  meet  with  tixat  recepdoa 
to  which  his  profound  knowledge  of  E^yptias 
lore  entitles  him. 

IfiscetfoneoM.— Mr.  Mellish  De  La  Taste,  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman,  committed  sui- 
cide  in  a  moment  of  temporary  derangement 
Mrs.  Perring,  sentenced  to  transportation,  was 
sent  off  by  the  Lady  De  Saumarex,  to  be  put  on 
board  the  Platina,  bound  for  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Blandy,  of  the  Castle  Bridge  Brewery,  will 
have  his  bathing  machines  ready  in  the  beaatifal 
bay  of  St.  Aubin,  by  the  Ist  of  May. 


SARNIAN    MELODIES.— No.  11. 


AT  NIGHTS  PALE  NOON. 

At  nlght*s  pale  noon,  ttie  mariner 

Who  cleaves  the  lone  and  sleepless  seas. 
Turns  to  the  moon,  that  shines  as  twere 

Expressly  formed  his  toils  to  ease. 
E'en  as  the  sailor  on  the  main 

Am  I  on  life's  uncertain  sea. 
And  thus  my  soul,  that  righs  in  vain. 

My  light,  my  Eliza,  turns  to  thee. 

The  Moor,  that  o'er  the  burning  waste 

Of  Afric's  sands  his  way  pursues. 
That  fill  his  footsteps  soon  as  traced. 

Where  flaming  skies  their  rains  reAise,— 
Oft  for  the  fated  well  looks  round. 

And  strikes  his  breast,  with  many  a  vow ; 
To  me,  on  like  dark  journey  bound. 

That  iHiring,  that  resting  place  art  thou. 

And  when  ita  pabns  at  last  arise. 

Great  is  his  joy,  though  mixed  with  fear. 
Lest  the  rich  view  that  greeta  his  eyes 

Should  prove  the  mirage  of  the  air. 
And  must,  dear  maid,  such  fears  be  cast 

Across  a  heart  devoutly  thine. 
Till  o'er  thy  ruby  lips  is  1)ast 

The  ecstatic  word  that  makes  thee  mine. 
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THE    DEATH   OF   SOCRATES. 


This  iUnstrioiiB  philosopher  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  seyenty-seventh 
Olympiad,  or  469  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  father,  Sophron- 
iscQs,  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother,  Phenerata,  practised  midwifery. 
On  the  score  of  pedigree,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks 
had  nothing  to  boast,  but,  if  he  could  not  trace  his  lineage  to  a  remote 
ancestry,  his  personal  glory  has  endured  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
and  win  endure  so  long  as  transcendant  gem'us  and  moral  excellence 
tre  reverenced  by  posterity.  This  is  the  essential  difference  between  a 
nobleman  and  a  noble  man :  the  former  depends  for  his  station  in  life 
on  the  borrowed  and  transmitted  reputation  of  his  ancestors;  the  latter 
is  the  architect  and  sustainer  of  his  own  fame. 

Socrates  produced  an  intellectual  reform  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Areopagus  for  speaking  and  teaching  the  truth.  The 
(mly  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty,  was  that  of  possessing  acuter  talents 
and  more  profound  wisdom,  than  his  cotemporaries.  He  unmasked  the 
sophist  and  the  priest,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  united  hatred.  When 
the  wrticei  of  Descartes  were  in  fashion  among  the  scientific  world, 
and  the  sober  views  of  Newton  despised  as  plebeian  and  common  place, 
the  English  sage  modestly  replied  to  his  French  rival ;  **  Hypothetes 
wh  Jingo:  I  do  not  invent  hypotheses.**  Had  he  lived  a  century 
sooner,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  hanged.  Socrates  said 
to  the  sophists,  *^  you  palm  mere  words  on  the  ignorant  for  ideas ;"  andf 
to  the  priests,  *^  you  people  the  known  and  unknown  world  with  deities 
of  your  own  manufacture.*'  Pol  these  offences,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
deatmctive,  and  compelled  to  swallow  poison. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  character  of  Socrates,  we  must  rapidly 

Aekii  ihe'social  condition  of  Athens,  when  he,  as  an  intellectual  gladi- 

^r,  entered  on  the  public  theatre  of  his  country.    The  early  knowledge 

of  the  Greeks  was  derived  from  only  two  sources, — the  legends  of  their 
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own  poets,  and  the  imperfect  instruction  received  from  foreigners, 
whom  they  indiscriminately  styled  barbarians.  From  these  they 
derived  their  religion,  their  laws,  the  most  necessary  arts,  their  litera- 
ture, their  astronomy,  and  their  geography,  or,  at  least,  the  elements  of 
these  various  departments  of  knowledge.  Time,  which  nltimately 
destroys  every  thing,  is  slow  to  destroy  prejudice.  The  Greeks  did 
not  readily  emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  their  first 
preceptors,  and  the  faculty  of  imagination,  for  a  long  period,  held  ascen- 
dancy over  the  faculty  of  reason.  Instead  of  patiently  observing  the 
operations  of  nature,  they  delighted  in  guessing  at,  and  speculating 
upon,  her  secrets,  for  their  lively  and  mercurial  temperament  unfitted 
them  for  continuous  reflection,  or  the  laborious  investigation  of  facts. 

In  this  state  of  public  opinion,  Pisistratns  invited  all  the  most 
celebrated  sophists  of  Greece  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  the  astute  mind 
of  the  ambitious  Pericles  subsequently  pursued  the  same  policy  with 
increased  ardour,  while  he  also  bestowed  a  large  porticm  of  his  patron- 
age on  poets,  musicians,  and  actors.  It  was  the  business  of  the  sophists 
to  deliver  orations  on  all  subjects,  and  to  be  able,  with  equal  facility,  to 
handle  either  side  of  a  question,  the  right  or  the  wrong ;  henoe  it  fol* 
lowed,  that  their  object  was  not  to  investigate  truth,  but  to  secure 
victory  at  any  price,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  common  sense.  Of  this 
species  of  debating,  the  Athenians  were  enamoured  even  to  idolatry, 
and  the  celebrated  Gorgias,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  sophists,  received  a 
homage  only  inferior  to  that  which  was  paid  to  the  Gods.  This  method 
of  argument  was  called  the  "  Eristic  Art,"  from  the  Greek  word 
"  Bpig"  which  signifies  "strife  or  contention." 

The  system  pursued  by  the  sophists  was  one  of  ingenious  imposition, 
but  their  success  depended  more  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
those  whom  they  addressed,  than  on  their  own  talents.  The  ambigoity 
of  language,  and  the  facility  of  varying  the  significations  of  words, 
were  the  sheet  anchors  of  these  disingenuous  rhetoricians.  Their 
disputations  were  wholly  verbal,  and  they  sedulously  kept  all  funda- 
mental principles  out  of  view.  Such  were  the  men  who  ruled  public 
opinion  at  Athens,  when  Socrates  entered  the  public  arena.  He 
attacked  the  sophists  with  logic ;  called  on  them  to  assign  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  terms  they  employed ;  rigorously  brought  tbeir  argu- 
ments within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  syllogism ;  and  exposed  the 
futility  of  their  reasoning,  the  hoUowness  of  their  arguments,  and  the 
flimsiness  of  their  postulates.  Nor  did  his  reforming  spirit  stop  here; 
he  denounced  the  polytheism  of  his  country,  and  maintained  the  unity 
of  Grod.  Aristophanes  ridiculed  him  at  tilie  theatre,  and  Anitas,  the 
high  priest,  cited  him  before  the  Areopagus.  That  tribunal  sentenced 
him  to  swallow  hemlock. 
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On  his  way  from  the  court  to  the  prisoiiy  Socrates  was  attended  by 
his  &Toarite  pupil,  Plato,  and  all  that  was  truly  illustrious  in  Athens. 
His  wife,  Xantippe,  wept  aloud ;  his  disciple,  Cebes,  mourned  in 
silence;  his  admirer,  Alcibiades,  thundered  forth  his indig^nation  against 
the  priests  and  the  sophists.  Plato  was  absorbed  in  a  profound  reverie, 
but,  after  having  walked  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed ;  ^^  Supreme  ruler  of  the 
oQiTene,  I  have  oilen  thanked  you  for  having  made  me  a  citizen  of  the 
most  enlightened  city  in  the  world. . .  •  But  I  was  in  error." 

Socrates. — No,  Plato,  no ;  it  is  just  to  thank  heaven  even  for  the 
sveet  illusions  by  which  we  are  visited ;  in  truth,  what  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  but  illusions ;  so  long  as  wo  dwell  on  this  earth,  we 
see  objects  dimly  through  a  blind ;  death  lifts  up  this  blind,  and  truth 
then  bursts  upon  us,  radiant  and  unclouded.  « Plato,  I  already  behold 
the  celestial  hand  which  is  about  to  raise  the  blind. 

Pjoto.-— What !  in  this  Athens,  where  Xenophanes  has,  with  impunity, 
ridiculed  the  theology  of  Hesiod, — ^where  the  books  of  the  seven  sages 
are  openly  studied,  and  where  Euripides  exhibits  Reason  on  the  stage 
Ib  all  its  severe  simplicity — shall  Socrates  drink  hemlock  !  Shall 
Socrates  only  be  avenged  by  the  impotent  murmurs  of  an  indignant 
posterity! 

Socrates, — My  dear  friend,  you  thought  your  age  enlightened,  and 
it  is  not;  some  few  men  of  genius  appear  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
scene,  but  they  remain  isolated  and  obscure,  and  the  multitude  pay 
them  neither  attention  nor  respect.  The  jdiilosopher  studies  and 
writes;  the  people  labour,  complain  of  the  rapacity  of  their  rulers, 
cheat  all  they  can  respectably  in  the  w^y  of  trade,  and  persecute  the 
onfortunate,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  really  virtuous ;  the 
people  do  these  things,  but  they  do  not  read.  I  hold  it  as  a  general 
role,  that  every  man  without  fixed  principles  is  a  coward,  and  it  is 
because  he  is  a  coward  that  he  persecutes  the  wise  man.  However, 
this  cowardice  will  seldom  produce  any  bad  effect,  unless  where  it  is 
inflamed  into  action  by  priestcraft.  TimsBus  and  Xenophanes  did  not 
alarm  the  inter|ireters  of  the  Gods ;  therefore  they  died  peaceably  in 
their  beds:  I  have  had  the  injudicious  temerity  to  brave  Anitus,  the 
high  priest ;  therefore  I  must  swallow  poison. 

Plato. — Behold  the  polytheistic  impostbr !  he  approaches,  the  eter- 
ul  opprobrium  of  my  degraded  country,  where  oracles  are  held  sacred, 
while  laws  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  where  a  priest  is  empowered  to 
nuurder  a  philosopher. 

Soeraies* — My  friend,  bear  in  mind  that  an  unedHcated  people 
never  change.  They  resemble  beasts  of  burthen  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  mounted,  bridled,  and  spurred  by  the  first  person  who  is  bold 
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enough  to  leap  on  their  backs ;  if  this  bold  man  possesses  genias,  the 
age  is  called  an  enlightened  age ;  if  he  is  a  mere  enthusiast,  the  age  is 
called  a  barbarous  age.  You,  my  friend,  are  one  of  those  men  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  stamp  a  character  of  greatness  on  your  genera- 
tion ;  be  content  with  enlightening  those  citizens  who  resemble  you  in 
feeling,  but  expect  neither  reason  nor  gratitude  from  the  multitude. 
You  are  ambitious  of  founding  a^erfect  republic ;  into  it  introduce  the 
people,  but  be  careiul  how  you  trust  them  with  power,  for  they  who 
only  think  by  precedent  cannot  possess  independent  volition,  or  act  as 
free  agents. 

Whiling  away  the  time  with  this  conversation,  Socrates  and  his 
disciples  reached  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  their  progress 
was  stopped  by  a  countless  throng  who  filled  up  the  square  and  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  temple.  That  year  was  celebrated  a  secnkr 
festival,  and  the  Athenians  flocked  in  crowds  to  expiate  their  crimes  by 
idle  processions ;  a  superstitious  epidemic  had  seized  on  all  the  citizens, 
infecting  even  the  better  instructed,  for  the  priests  had  smcceeded  in 
persuading  them,  that  the  surest  mode  of  entering  Elysium,  after  death, 
was  to  walk  solemnly  from  temple  to  temple,  to  shout  out  Egyptian 
songs,  not  one  of  which  they  understood,  and  in  particular,  to  persecute 
philosophers. 

Anitus  had  presided  over  these  august  buffooneries,  and  was  just 
leaving  the  temple  of  Ceres,  as  Socrates  passed  by  the  portico  on  his 
road  to  prison.  '^  Behold  him,''  exclaimed  Anitus,  '*  that  sworn 
enemy  of  Diana,  who  denies  that  she  drives  in  person  the  chariot  of  the 
Moon ;  that  destroyer  of  morality,  who  never  attends  our  holy  proces- 
sions ;  that  monster,  who  places  the  priest  beneath  the  philosopher." 
The  stupid  vulgar  re-echoed  the  fanatical  strain,  and  shouted  out ;  ^'  Yes, 
he  is  the  enemy  of  Diana,  the  destroyer  of  morality,  a  monster,  a 
philosopher.'' 

'^Athenians,'*  continued  the  subtle  pontiff,  ^^this  Socrates,  whom 
you  see,  advises  your  children  to  shun  the  courtezans ;  he  is  thus  the 
corrupter  of  youth  ^  he  has  proved  in  a  book,  which  I  have  not  read, 
that  there  is  only  one  God ;  therefore  he  is  an  atheist ;"  on  hearing 
which  the  multitude  exclaimed :  ^^  He  is  the  corrupter  of  youth,  he  is 
<  an  atheist." 

'*My  friends,"  added  the  sanctified  impostor,  <^  if,  without  waiting  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Areopagus,  from  which 
through  his  cunning  he  may  escape,  we  ourselves  were  to  deliver 
Greece  from  this  blasphemer ! — if  we  were  to  strike  the  victim  whom 
Jupiter  throsrs  into  our  hands ! — ^if  we  had  the  courage  to  avenge  the 
Gods!" 

The  friends  of  Socrates  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  deluded  rabble 
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exclaim,  ''  Let  ns  avenge  the  Gods,"  but  hurried  their  master  into  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  now  deserted  by  the  followers  of  Anitas ;  they  closed 
the  doors,  and  awaited  in  silence  till  the  fanatical  tumult  should  either 
cease,  or  the  infuriated  zealots  should  burst  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
stain  the  altars  with  the  blood  of  the  philosophers.  Anitus  dared  not 
profane  the  temple ;  he  contented  himself  with  walking  from  one 
quarter  of  the  city  to  the  other,  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
and  Socrates  escaped  death  from  the  dagger,  only  to  meet  it  more 
leisarely  by  swallowing  poison. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  was  known,  the  variouB 
priests  of  polytheism,  inflamed  with  the  ardour,  of  proselytism,  deter- 
mined to  visit  Socrates  in  his  prison ;  all  hoped  that  he  would  renounce 
Ms  heresy ;  all  desired  that  he  would  die  an  apostate ;  and  each  flatter- 
ed himself  that  the  chief  of  the  philosophers  would  adopt  his  own 
&Toarite  creed.  The  first  who  presented  himself  was  an  old  Chaldasan, 
who  carried  a  golden  image  of  a  pike  fish.  ^'  Athenian,"  said  he  to 
Socrates,  ^'  behold  the  God  Cannes !  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
jears  have  just  elapsed  since  he  created  the  world,  and  in  order  that  he 
mi^t  be  more  easily  recogni^d  by  mortals,  he  assumed  the  figure  of 
a  pike;  behold  him  from  the  summit  of  heaven  spreading  out  his 
immortal  fins ;  believe  in  him,  and  die  in  peace." 

Sociates  smiled.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  pity  your  fellow- 
citiiens,  who  have  chosen  a  pike  for  a  l^slator ;  they  have  since  dei- 
fied this  legislator ;  I  consider  this  new  God  better  to  serve  as  the  food, 
than  as  the  protector,  of  men ;  unhappy  old  man  !  you  carry  your  God 
on  your  back ;  I  wear  mine  in  my  heart ;  depart,  my  altar  is  better  than 
yonrs." 

An  Egyptian  priest  now  presented  himself  with  a  white  bull  that  he 
ied  with  a  string.  "  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  you  behold  the  successor  of 
the  God  Apis,  whom  I  feed  and  tend  for  the  3alvation  of  Egypt ; 
listen  to  his  sublime  bellowings !  behold  his  oracles  imprinted  on  these 
hieroglyphics.     Believe  in  him,  and  die  in  peace." 

"Worshipper  of  Apis,"  replied  Socrates  "  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
derive  any  real  consolation  from  hearing  the  sublime  bellowings  of  your 
celestial  quadruped ;  if  your  bull  were  immortal,  he  would  not  require 
your  protection  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  no  man  appears  great  in ' 
the  eyes  of  a  slave  who  dresses  him,  what  veneration  can  a  priest  have 
for  a  buUockj  only  distinguished  from  other  oxen  by  some  fanciful 
narks  on  his  body  ?  I  wish  that  the  worship  you  have  invented  was 
more  worthy  of  the  people  whom  you  profess  to  instruct ;  what  relation 
can  exist  between  beings  who  think,  and  a  bullock  who  merely 
nuninates,  and  that  Supreme  Creator  who  has  peopled  space  with 
myriads  of  worlds?    If  your  Apis,  your  Anubb,  and  your  sacred 
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crocodiles  are  onlj  allegorical  beings,  at  least  put  a  little  more  wit  into 
your  apologues;  take  Esop  as  a  model;  recollect  that  the  worthy 
Phrygian  fabulist  made  his  beasts  talk  more  sensibly,  than  the  tlieolo- 
gians  of  Memphis  do  yours." 

At  this  moment  the  gaoler  opened  the  great  gates  of  the  prison,  and 
a  crowd  of  polytheists  rushed  into  the  interior.  Some  played  with  the 
swan  of  Leda ;  others  caressed  the  heifer  of  lo ;  a  third  party  were 
smoothing  the  plumage  of  the  eagle  of  Ganymede.  A  litde  negro 
produced  a  bug-fly  whose  sacred  buzzings  were  adored  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa ;  and  the  worshippere  of  Atys  and  Cotytto  made  the  air  resound 
with  their  frantic  exclamations.  By  degrees,  the  blatant  tumult  ceased ; 
the  shades  of  evening  warned  both  the  polytheists  and  the  philosophers 
to  retire,  and  Socrates  was  left  alone  in  his  dungeon,  with  his  wife  and 

child. 

****«*♦♦« 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  orient  light  now  shed  their  doubtful  rays 
through  the  grated  windows  of  the  prison ;  Socrates  had  not  slept, 
but  had  passed  the  night  in  meditating  on  the  immortality  of  the  soal ; 
his  wife,  Xantippe,  her  eyes  moist  with  tears,  regarded  sorrowfully  the 
illustrious  captive  whom  she  had  tormented  through  life  by  the  irasci* 
bility  of  her  temper,  and  whom  she  began  to  reverence  as  a  great  man 
when  she  was  about  to  lose  him ;  a  son  of  seven  years  of  age,  fruit  of 
their  union,  slumbered  at  her  feet,  one  hand  resting  on  the  knees  of 
Xantippe,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped  the  chains  of  his  father. 

The  officer  of  the  Areopagus  now  arrived,  and,  as  was  the  custom  at 
Athens,  removed  the  manacles  from  the  prisoner,  which  were  merely 
used  as  a  safeguard  against  escape  during  night.  He  was  followed  by 
Plato,  at  the  head  of  the  philosophers  ;  on  beholding  his  captive  friend 
and  master,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  grief,  and  hid  his  head  in  the  folds  of 
his  mantle.  His  companions,  in  eloquent  silence,  ranged  themselves 
round  the  dungeon,  some  weeping  with  Xantippe,  others  caressing  the 
unconscious  child,  who  was  playing  with  his  father's  fetters.  Socrates 
alone,  firm  and  collected,  approached  the  officer  of  the  AreopaguB,  and 
assisted  him  in  mixing  the  hemlock.  Then  turning  to  the  philosophers, 
he  said,  **  Shall  we  resume  our  conversation  of  yesterday  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  ?  " 

"  What  ?"  exclaimed  Plato,  "  shall  we  conclude  that  the  soul  of 
Anitus  is  immortal?"  and  be  shaded  his  face  with  his  robe. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cebes,  "  it  is,  as  well  as  that  of  Tityus,  or  Tantalus^ 
or  Atreus ;  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  to  man,  that  must  be 
admitted,  and  we  may  affirm  that  their  punishment  is  reserved  for  a 
future  state." 

"  My  friends,"  said  Socrates,  "  tarnish  not  the  glory  of  my  death; 
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AnitoSy  whom  Cebes  devotes  to  eternal  perdition,  is  he  so  culpable,  as 
to  merit  such  a  sentence  ?  I  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  those  fantas- 
tic divinities  with  which  he  duped  the  people,  and  he  has  avenged 
himself:  this  is  the  natural  order  of  events  in  this  sublunary  world; 
had  I  died  tranquilly  in  my  bed,  there  would  have  been  no  fanaticism 
to  extirpate  in  Athens,  and  Anitus  would  not  have  been  Anitus.  When 
I  resolved  to  destroy  the  altars  of  superstition,  I  prepared  my  mind  for 
E  vi<^t  death ;  I  determined  to  speak  truth  to  my  country,  even 
though  it  punished  me  for  so  doing ;  and,  surely,  truth  is  not  to  be  put 
in  the  scale  against  the  life  of  one  old  man  of  seventy.  No,  Cebes,  I 
will  not  falsify  philosophy  at  the  moment  I  am  going  to  cull  its  most 
fiagrant  flowers;  better  is  it  to  be  a  victim  for  the  religion  which 
pardons,  than  the  bravo  of  a  religion  which  persecutes.  I  will  drink 
the  hemlock  without  cursing  Anitus ;  none  but  the  guilty  in  conscience 
carae  their  judges ;  and  my  heart  assures  me  that  I  am  not  a  criminal, 
since  ail  that  is  enlightened  in  Athens  attest  my  innocence." 

The  fatal  beverage  was  now  prepared ;  the  officer  of  the  Areopagus 
was  polu-ing  it  into  the  goblet.  Xantippe,  frantic  with  despair,  rushed 
forward,  and  raised  her  arm  to  strike  down  the  poisoned  cup;  but 
Socrates  arrested  her  hand.  ^'  Mj  dear  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  let  not 
Anitus  triamph ;  under  other  circumstances,  your  zeal  for  me  would 
be  hevoie ;  now,  it  is  a  -crime ;  let  us  part ;  quit  the  prison ;  do  not 
render  my  death  painful  by  your  presence ;  we  shall  meet  again  in 
another  and  a  better  world."  Socrates  then  embraced  Xantippe,  and, 
at  a  given  signal,  Crito  led  her  from  the  dungeon. 

The  philosopher  felt  a  somewhat  severer  pang  in  parting  from  his 
child ;  one  of  its  little  hands  was  twined  round  his  father's  neck,  while 
with  the  other  he  attempted  to  keep  off  a  slave  who  wished  to  carry 
him  to  his  mother ;  he  called  on  each  of  the  philosophers  by  name  to 
come  to  his  assistance ;  they  answered  him  by  their  tears ;  the  scene 
became  too  afflicting,  and  even  the  firm  mind  of  Socrates  was  almost 
sabdued.  By  a  strong  effort  he  roused  himself,  and,  placing  his  child 
in  the  arms  of  Plato,  said,  '^  Dearest  of  my  friends,  I  bequeath  my  son 
to  you  as  a  legacy ;  be  to  him  a  father ;  if  he  resembles  you,  he  will  lose 
nothing  by  my  death."  Plato  retired  for  a  moment,  placed  the 
precious  burthen  in  the  arms  of  Xantippe,  and  returned  to  the  prison. 

The  grand  sacrifice  was  now  about  to  be  consummated ;  the  officer 
of  the  Areopagus,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  approached  in 
nlence,  holding  in  his  hand  the  cup  of  hemlock.  ^'  I  comprehend 
m,"  said  Socrates ;  **  I  must  die ;  friend,  give  me  the  cup ;  it  is  the 
cup  of  immortality." 

All  the  friends  of  the  sage  fixed  their  eyes  intently  on  his  counte- 
nance; they  scarcely  breathed ;  Socrates  raised  the  fatal  potion  to  his 
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]ip9 ;  at  this  awful  moment,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  Testibule  of 
the  prison ;  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Alcibiades  appeared,  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand^  followed  by  a  small  band  of  devoted  friends,  the 
glitter  of  whose  weapons  shone  forth  from  the  folds  of  their  mantles. 

Alcibiades, — Socrates,  I  come  to  save  the  honour  of  our  country ; 
.you  are  free,  and,  for  once  at  least,  this  sword  shall  be  more  just  than 
the  Areopagus. 

Socrates. — Barbarian  soldier !  would  you  dishonour  the  last  in« 
stants  of  my  existence  ?  Can  you  prevent  my  death? 

Alcibiades. — Die  if  you  must ;  but  die  as  a  hero  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, not  as  a  vile  criminal  in  the  obscurity  of  a  gaol. 

Socrates. — Provided  I  serve  my  country,  what  matters  it  whether  I 
meet  death  in  the  shock  of  armies,  or  in  a  dungeon.  Our  country 
marks  the  post  which  each  citizen  is  to  fill ;  that  of  Leonidas  was  at 
Thermopylffi ;  mine  is  here. 

Alcibieuies.'^Whai !  Socrates !  do  you  not  fear  that  your  memory 
will  be  tarnished  by  the  infamy  of  your  punishment?  See  you  not  that 
calumny  will  engrave  your  imaginary  orimes  on  your  tomb,  that  the 
laws  will  sanction  the  inscription,  and  that  posterity  will  believe  it 
true? 

Socrates. — No,  Alcibiades,  posterity  will  not  think  me  vile  or 
worthless  because  I  have  drunk  hemlock ;  my  friends  will  survive ; 
my  mantle  will  descend  upon  them;  they  will  render  the  name  of  a 
philosopher  respected  by  the  descendants  of  the  weak  mortals  by  whom 
I  am  oppressed ;  future  ages  will  be  enlightened,  and  thus  I  shall  be 
avenged. 

Alcibiades. — I  stand  ama2ed.  What !  do  you,  divine  Socrates,  en- 
chain this  arm  ?  do  you  refuse  the  life  I  profier  to  you  by  my  sword? 

Socrates. — ^Alcibiades,  listen :  I  have  not  that  stupid  firenzy,  called 
by  fools  courage,  which  would  prompt  me  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
life  with  a  rash  and  impious  hand ;  were  it  permitted  to  me  still  to  live, 
I  would  cheerfiilly  prolong  my  career ',  but  my  country  orders  me  to 
die ;  I  shall  obey  her  mandate,  and,  within  anoUier  hour,  shall  cease  to 
be.  My  country !  I  see  her  august  form  glide  within  these  gloomy 
walls ;  I  hear  her  awful  voice  thus  speak  to  Alcibiades :  Rash  soldier ! 
who  has  constituted  you  the  judge  between  Socrates  and  me  ?  Is  the 
sword  of  war  to  cross  the  sword  of  the  laws  ?  Replace  your  weapon  in 
Its  scabbard,  and  remember  that  you  cannot  declare  those  innocent 
whom  I  condemn,  without  compelling  me  to  punish  two  criminals  in- 
stead of  one. 

Alcibiades.^SocTBteSf  your  excess  of  vlHue  unmans  my  resolution— 
drink  the  hemlock— -may  I  soon  follow  you  to  the  tomb. 

So  saying,  Alcibiades  threw  away  bis  sword,  on 'which  his  friendi^ 
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retired ;  Socrates  then  embraced  him,  and  tranquillity  again  reigned  in 
the  prison. 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  this  terrible  scene  ;  the  officer  of  the 
AreopeguSy  recovering  from  his  consternation,  approached  the  sage ; 
Socrates  raised  the  cup^  cast  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  on  his 
friendsy  and  drank. 

In  those  days,  the  art  of  preparing  poisons  was  but  imperfectly  i)ii- 
derstood ;  it  was  not  till  some  centuries  later,  that  the  murderer  of 
Britannicus  learned  from  Locustus  the  secret  of  procuring  instantaneous 
death :  that  of  Socrates  was  more  lingering,  and  he  had  to  walk  up  and 
down  his  apartment  for  some  time,  before  the  fatal  beyerage  produced 
its  full  effect.  In  this  interval  he  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  im- 
jffessed  on  them  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  Creator.  **  Could  I,"  said  he,  "  meet  death  without  fear,  were  I 
not  persuaded  that  God  is  now  looking  at  me  ?  " 

A  torpid  numbness  now  began  to  steal  over  the  frame  of  Socrates, 
and  his  legs  tottered ;  he  reclined  on  his  bed,  and  there  continued  to 
indulge  in  his  favourite  views  of  religious  philosophy,  till  articulation 
&iled.  Some  intervals  of  strength  broke  through  the  prevailing  le- 
tharghy :  he  beckoned  Plato,  and  said  in  dying  accents,  *^  I  now  no 
koger  see  you,  but  I  wish  once  more  to  hear  your  voice ;"  but  Plato 
only  answered  by  his  tears.  Cebes  approached,  and  pressed  his  cold  hand, 
and  then  raised  it  to  his  lips ;  the  expiring  sage  again  opened  his  eyes, 
and  &intly  murmered,  ^*  Dear  friends,  I  am  now  nearer  to  God  than  to 
man.''  These  were  his  last  words ;  a  moment  of  convulsion  followed, 
and  the  immortal  spirit,  disengaged  from  its  earthly  tenement,  winged 
its  flight  to  heaven,  and  closed  its  pinions  on  the  threshold  of  Paradise. 
When  the  sight  of  the  prostrate  form  announced  that  the  great  debt 
of  nature  was  paid,  Alcibiades  rushed  to  the  bed  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  clasped  the  dead  body  in  his  arms ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  una*- 
yailing  tears  merely  watered  a  lifeless  corpse,  he  gave  way  afresh  to 
the  ardent  impetuosity  of  his  character.  ^^Athens,"  he  furiously  ex- 
claimed, ^*  is  it  thus  you  treat  the  philosophers  who  are  your  glory  and 
your  ornament  ?  What  care  I  for  your  laws,  which  protect  my  property, 
if  they  deprive  me  of  the  sage  who  enlightens  my  understanding  ?  May 
the  day  soon  arrive  when  your  fanatical  priests  will  be  buried  in  the 
roins  of  their  temples,  with  the  idols  that  they  worship  !  May  Erebus 
oigalf  the  judges  and  thy  Areopagus !  I  shake  fron^  the  sandals  of  my 
feet  the  dust  of  this  guilty  land,  which  I  trample  on,  as  I  do  on  Anitus : 
Persia  stretches  forth  her  hospitable  arms  for  my  reception,  and  thither 
win  I  fly  for  refuge.  The  despotism  of  the  descendants  of  Xerxes 
alarms  me  less,  than  the  tyranny  of  a  republic  which  has  murdered 
Socrates." 
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Emblem  sublime  of  that  primordial  power 

That  on  the  vast  abyw  of  Chaos  moved ; 
What  pen  shall  paint  thy  charms,  ou^estie  flower! 

By  mortals  worshipped,  and  by  Oods  beloved. 

From  Ethiopia's  lofty  mountains  rolled 

Where  Nile's  proud  stream  through  gladdened  Egypt  pours ; 
In  raptured  strains  thy  praise  was  hymned  of  old, 

And  still  resounds  on  Ganges'  fidthftil  shores. 

Within  thy  beauteous  coral's  Aill  blown  bell 
Long  since  th'  immortals  placed  their  fond  abode  ; 

There,  day's  bright  source,  Osivis  loved  to  dwell, 
While  by  his  side  enamoured  Isis  glowed. 

Hence,  not  unconsdous  to  his  orient  beams. 
At  dawn's  first  blush  thy  radiant  petals  qpread, 

Drink  deep  th'  effulgence  of  the  solar  streams 
And,  as  he  mounts,  still  brighter  glories  shed ; 

When,  at  their  noontide  height,  his  fervid  rays 

In  a  bright  deluge  burst  on  Cairo's  spires, 
With  what  new  lustre  then  thy  beauties  blaze, 

Full  of  the  Ood,  and  radiant  with  his  fires. 

To  brave  the  tropic's  fiery  beam  U  thine. 

Tin  in  the  distant  west  hia  splendours  fkde ; 
There,  too,  thy  beauty  and  thy  fire  decline. 

With  mom  to  rise  in  lovelier  charms  arrayed. 

What  mystic  treasures  in  thy  form  concealed, 

Perpetual  transport  to  the  sage  supply  I 
Where  Nature,  in  her  secret  plans  revealed, 

Awes  wondering  man,  and  charms  th'exploriug  eye. 

From  thy  prolific  vase  and  fertile  seeds 

Are  traced  her  grand  regenerative  powers; 
Life  springing  warm  ftrom  loathed  putrescence  breeds, 

And  lovelier  germs  shoot  forth,  and  brighter  flowers. 
Thus,  firom  Arabia  borne,  on  golden  wings 

The  phcenix  on  the  sun's  bright  altar  dies; 
But,  from  his  flaming  bed  refulgent  springs. 

And  cleaves  with  bolder  wings  the  sapphire  skies. 

Nor  food  to  the  enlightened  mind  alone. 

Substantial  nutriment  thy  root  bestowed; 
In  famine's  vulture  fangs  did  Egypt  gproan. 

From  thy  rich  bounteous  horn  abundance  flowed. 

Hence  the  immortal  race  in  Thebes  revered. 

Thy  praise  the  theme  of  endless  rapture  made, 
Thy  image  on  a  hundred  columns  reared, 

And  veiled  their  altars  with  thine  hallowed  shade. 

But  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Afric  borne. 

Thy  honours  flourished  'mid  Thibetian  snows, 
Thy  flowers  the  Lama's  gilded  shrine  adorn, 

Brahma  and  Buddha  on  thy  flower  repose. 

Where'er  fair  science  dawned  on  Asia's  shore. 

Where'er  her  hallowed  voice  devotion  raised, 
We  see  thee  graven  on  the  glowing  ore. 

And  on  a  thousand  sparkling  gems  emblazed. 

Four  thousand  summers  have  thy  pride  surveyed 

Thy  Pharoahs  moulder  in  their  marble  tombs; 
Oblivion's  wings  the  pyramids  shall  shade 

But  thy  fair  family  unfading  blooms! 
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Still  'ndd  these  rained  towers  admired,  revere^} 

Wave  high  thy  foliage,  and  secure  expand, 
These  vast,  hut  crumbling  piles  by  men  were  reared, 

But  thou  wert  formed  by  an  immortal  hand. 

With  Nature's  charms  alone  thy  charms  shall  fade, 

With  Being's  self  thy  beauteous  tribe  decline ; 
Oh  \  living,  may  thy  flowers  my  temples  shade. 

And  decorate,  when  dead,  my  envied  shrine ! 


MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 


In  the  rarioos  departments  of  education,  none  is  of  more  general  use 
than  common  arithmetic,  and  jet  none  is  so  imperfectly  taugnt  in  most 
schools.  The  badness  of  the  systems,  usually  adopted,  arises  from  the 
practice  of  teaching  boys  by  rote,  instead  of  first  grounding  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  science.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  cyphering,  as  it 
18  called,  is  generally  commenced  at  too  early  an  a^e,  ere  judgment  has 
had  time  to  expand  itself;  for  the  relations  of  numbers  entirely  depend 
on  comparison,  and  no  comparisons  can  take  place  without  discernment, 
and  that  facnl^  of  the  mind  is  of  slow  growtii*  Hence  it  is,  thatman^ 
boys  adyance  rapidly  in  classics,  which  are,  in  many  respects,  an  affair 
of  memory,  while  they  are  very  backward  in  arithmetic.  We  will 
rentare  further  to  declare,  that  the  science  of  numbers  ought  first  to  be 
tanght  algebraically,  that  is,  by  letters,  and  not  by  figures.  Of  late 
years,  some  excellent  treatises  have  been  published  on  what  is  called 
**  read^  reckoning,"  or  the  system  of  "  mental  arithmetic,"  by  which, 
operations,  pursued  on  the  old  plan,  may  be  considerably  abreviated. 
Tnese  we  propose  to  ayail  onrsems  of  in  the  present  article. 

JSivery  one  nas  heard  of  the  famous  calculating  boys  Noakes,  Bidder, 
and  Buxton,  whose  performances  seemed  miraculous.  The  two  latter 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  explain  the  modes  of  operation  which 
they  adopted,  but  the  former  did.  From  his  statements  it  appears  very 
evident,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  mental  arithmetic  are  certain 
standards,  which  must  be  carefully  retained  in  the  memory,  and  these 
may  be  applied  to  the  rapid  solution  of  an  endless  variety  of  proposi- 
tions. Of  this  secret,  we  shall  give  two  examples  from  the  confessions 
of  the  boy  Noakes,  and  we  may  as  well  observe  in  this  place,  that  we 
can  only  afford  space  for  a  few  examples  under  each  head  ;  but  having 
given  the  rule,  every  one  can  extend  it  as  he  pleases. 

Noakes  was  asked  the  following  question.     If  a  person  has  four 
children,  to  whom  he  gives,  for  pocket  money,  four  pence  per  week 
to  the  eldest  ;  three  pence  per  week  to  the  second ;  two   pence    per 
week  to  the  third ;  and  one  penny  per  week  to  the  youngest ;  what  will 
the  whole  amount  to  in  seven  years  ?     He  answered',  instantly,  £16 :  4  : 
2,  and  then  explained  to  the  audience  his  mode  of  thus  ' 'jumping  to  the 
conclusion."      "While  you  were  mentioning  the  pence,"  said  the  ingeni- 
ous little  fellow  to  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  question,  ^'I  found 
they  amounted  to  ten,  and  instead  of  taking  once  a  week  for  seven 
years,  I  took  once  a  day  for  one  year,  so  that  I  obtained  365,  which  is 
more  correct  than  multiplying  52  weeks  by  7,  for  that  would  have  lost 
•n  odd  week  in  the  whole  period.     Then  3650  pence  was  the  total ; 
and  as  3600  pence  are  JSI5,  and  50  pence  are  4s.  2d.,  the  sum 
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muBt  be  jC15  :  4  :  2"    In  this  case  the  visible  standard  was  clearly 
dGOOy  and  we  see  how  admirably  it  answered  its  purpose. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mode  adopted  hj  young  Noakes, 
to^t  rid  of  fractions.  He  Was  asked  what  8000  pair  of  gloyes  would 
cost  at  2s.  4id.  per  pair.  He  said,  in  a  moment,  £S80 ;  and  on  being 
requested  to  state  his  mode  of  working  the  sum,  he  said,  *^  I  doubled  the 
price  to  get  rid  of  the  fraction,  and,  therefore,  took  only  half  the  number 
of  gloves — say  4000  at  4s.  9d.  Then  I  borrowed  3d.  adding  it  to  the 
price,  and  of  course  4000  crowns  are  JSIOOO,  from  which  I  repaid  the 
4000  threepences,  or  1000  shillings,  which  are  £50,  and  that  left  £950/* 
This  is  a  neat  specimen  of  **  ready  reckoning,"  and  will  serve  as  a 
key  to  many  useful  exercises. 

Persons  in  business,  who  deal  in  pounds  and  hundred  weights,  are  often 
very  expert  in  calculating  the  value  of  quantities  of  commodities.  If 
the  price  be  in  pence  per  pound,  a  hundred  weight  is  always  reckoned 
at  9s.  4d.,  (that  is  equal  to  one  penny  per  pound, )  and  that  sum  is 
multiplied  by  the  actual  price.  Therefore,  7d.  per  pound  is  thus  reck- 
oned: 

09.  4d. 
7 

£3-6    4  per  cwt. 


For  an  additional  halfbennvy  the  sum  of  4s.  8d.  is  added ;  and  for 
one  farthing,  the  sum  of  2s.  4d.  is  added. — In  other  quantities,  for  which 
the  price  is  stated  in  pence,  the  amount  mav  be  reckoned  as  if  at  one 
penny,  and  then  be  multiplied  by  the  actual  number  of  pence.  The 
following  will  serve  as  examples : 


721b.  at  5|d.  Bay  at  Id.    £0    6    0     25  yardB  at  8d.  say  at  Id.      £0 

54 


1680  at  lUd.  say  at  Id. 
now  I680d.=  140  shillings, 


£0 

6 

0 
6J 

£1 

13 

0 

.£7 

0 

0 

114 

£80  10 

0 

1 

8 


£0  16     8 


365  days  at  2d.  say  at  Id.      £1  10    6 

3 


£3    0  10 


There  is  a  different^  and  we  tnink  a  better,  mode  of  working  such 
sums  as  the  last.  In  converting  pence  per  day  into  their  annual 
amount,  it  is  useful  to  impress  on  tne  mind  the  fact,  that,  as  many 
pence  as  there  are  per  day,  there  will  be  so  many  pounds,  half  pounds, 
and  five-pences  in  the  year.  The  principles  of  this  operation  will  be 
understood  with  very  little  attention.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  are  exactly  S60  days  in  the  year ,  now  smce  there  are  240  pence 
in  a  pound,  and  since  120  added  to  240  make  360,  the  relation  between 
pounds  and  half  pounds  and  the  days  of  the  year,  when  the  conversion 
18  to  be  made  of  pence,  is  clear :  and,  after  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
it  is  easy  to  reckon  for  the  five  surplus  days.  Take  a  case :  you  hire  a 
man  at  26.  6d.  per  day ;  what  is  that  per  annum  ?  Proceed  thus  in 
the  mind  :  2s.  6d.  is  thirty  pence :  call  them  thirty  pounds ;  that 
would  be  the  wages  for  240  days ;  add  the  half  of  thirty  pounds,  or 
fifteen  pounds  $  Qiat  would  be  wages  for  120  days  i  thus  we  have  £i5 
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for  the  wages  of  860  days :  and  of  course  we  must  add  five  half-crowns 
or  12b.  6d.,  to  make  up  the  annual  wages  of  965  days.    Or  thus : 


At  Si.  6<L  per  day. 

For  940  days, 

190  days, 

6  days. 


£30    0    0 

£16    0    0 

£0  19    6 


per  annum,     £45  19    6 


Again, — at  6d.  per  day, 

For  940  days,         £6  0  0 

190  days,         £3  0  0 

6  days,        £0  9  6 

£9  9  6 


When  the  price  of  an  article  is  stated  in  shillings,  the  amount 
may  he  reckoned  as  if  at  one  shillii^,  and  then  multiplied  hy  the  actual 
number.    Thus : 


ISOgaUoaaates.sayatls.  £6    0    0 

6 

900gb.atl9a.6d.  say  at  Is.  £10    0    0 

19* 

£36    0    0 

£195    0    0 

801b.  at  fit.  6d.  say  at  18.      £4    0    0 

6} 

365  days  at  Ss.  sty  at  Is.      £18    5    0 

3 

£99    0    0 

£64  15    0 

But  if  the  daily  amount  he  a  low  number  of  shillings  and  odd  pence, 
it  is  best  to  take  all  as  pence.   Thus,  at  2s.  Id.  per  day,  say : 

Value  for  940  days,— 95  pounds,          a         £95    0    0 

190  days,— 95  half-pounds,  =         £19  10    0 

5  days,— 95  flve-pences,  =           £0  10    5 

365  days. 

£88    0    5 

One  of  the  readiest  modes  of  calculating  prices  and  quantities,  is  the 
inyention  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  an  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Liverpool.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  his  examples,  and  will  endeavour  to 
make  them  intelligible  at  once,  by  pointing  out  the  standards  to  be 
observed  by  the  young  beginner.  For  instance,  theprice  of  one  ounce 
being  given,  to  find  the  value  of  one  pound.  Tne  standard  to  be 
remembered  in  this  case,  is  the  fact,  that,  at  a  farthing  per  ounce,  a 
pound  would  cost  one  third  of  a  shilling.  Therefore,  consider  the  far- 
things in  the  price  per  ounce  as  so  manv  shillings,  for  a  moment,  but 
divide  them  by  three.    The  following  will  serve  as  examples : 


lib.  at  8|d.  per  ok.  that  is  15  finrthingB. 

say  3)158.  Od. 
58.  OdT 


1  lb.  at  ll|d.  per  ok.  that  is  47  fhrthings. 

say  3)  47s.  Od. 
158.  8d. 


The  price  of  a  pound  beins  given,  to  find  the  value  of  a  hundred  weight. 
In  this  case  tne  standard  is,  that  48  fiirthings  are  one  shilling ;  and 
therefore,  that  if  the  quantity  to  be  reckoned  were  48,  the  farthmss  in 
the  price  of  one  would  be  exactly  equal  to  shillings  for  the  whole. 
Coi^uently,  48  at  three  farthings,  would  be  86. ;  at  Od.  it  would 
be  968. ;  and  so  on.  But  a  hundred  weight  (112  lb.)  is  equal  to  48 
8nd  48  and  a  third  of  48 ;  and  therefore,  the  shillings  arising  from  the 
frithings  must  be  increased  in  proportion.  1121b.  at  three  farthings, 
woald  require  the  3s.  representing 48 lb.  to  be  thus  increased: 
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for  48  lbs. 
48  lbs. 
16  lbs. 


9f.  oa. 

90.  Od. 
IB.  Od. 


112  lbs.      78.  Od.  percwt. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see,  that  this  works  on  a  principle  very  similar 
to  that  by  which  we  explained  the  wages  of  a  year  in  former  examples. 
But  we  shall  add  two  more  for  the  s&e  of  making  it  plainer. 


8.  d. 

1121b.  at  7id 90  0 

30  0 
10  0 

8.  d. 

1121b.  at  51d 22  0 

22  0 
7  4 

£3  10  0 

£2  11  4 

The  price  of  a  pound  being  ^ven  to  find  the  price  of  a  ton,  or  twenty 
hundred  weight.  The  standard  here  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  ton  is  twenty 
hundred  weight,  and  a  pound  is  twenty  shillings,  so  the  last  rule  must 
be  observed  exactly,  except  that  the  price  of  a  ton  will  be  pounds,  as 
the  price  of  a  hundred  weight  was  shillings.     Thus  : 


1  ton  at  Ifd.  per  lb 7    0    0 

7    0    0 
2    6    8 


£16    6    8 


To  find  the  price  of  a  package,  or  sack  of  2401b.,  one  of  the  great 
standards  is  resorted  to,  to  wit,  that  240  pence  equal  one  pound  ;  but, 
to  suit  fractions,  take  the  farthings  in  the  price  of  1  lb.  as  pounds,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  four. 

A  package  at  2id.  per  lb.  (or  10  fturthings)  say      4)  £10    0    0 


£2  10    0 

Or,  2401b.  at  2id.  are  £2|,  or  £2  10  0 
9|d.  are  £3^,  or  £3  5  0 
6|d.  are  £5|,  or  £5  15    0 

To  ascertain  the  price  of  a  pound  from  the  cost  of  a  hundred  weight, 
multiply  the  cost  in  shillings  oy  three,  and  divide  the  product  by  seven  ; 
or,  first  divide  by  seven,  and  multiply  by  three,  and  the  result  will  show 
the  price  of  a  pound  in  farthings.  Thus :  at  JE3  lOs.  per  owt.  the  price 
of  1  lb.  will  be : 


70 

3 
7)910 
"~80  farthings,  or  7id. 


Or  thus,     7)70 

"To 

3 


30  farthings. 


This  looks  almost  magical ;  but  by  the  time  the  learner  underataads 
the  preceding  modes  of  operation,  he  will  be  able  tp  trace  the  con- 
nection between  3  and  7,  as  he  has  done  between  48  and  112,  and  will 
recollect  that  sixteen  pounds  are  the  seventh  part  of  a  hundred  weight, 
and  that  i^s  many  farthings  are  the  third  part  of  a  shilling. 
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The  following  is  a  ready  mode  of  reducing  hundred  weights  into 
poondB. 

Multiply  4516  cwto.  by  112. 
541G2 

606792 


In  this  case  the  only  multiplication  actually  performed  is  by  12^  to 
produce  the  lower  line,  for  the  placing  of  that  line  two  figures  to  the 
right,  is  equal  to  adding  two  cyphers  to  the  upper  line,  which  is  as 
e&ctive  as  multiplying  by  100. 

In  like  manner,  when  th^  multiplying  factor  is  within  twelve  of  100, 
lOOO,  &c.  (over  or  under)  add  or  subtract,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
amount  produced  by  the  odd  figure  only,  the  round  numbers  being  ob- 
tained by  adding  or  imagining  the  requisite  cyphers.  This  will  afibrd 
amusing  and  instructive  practice  to  beginners.  The  above  example 
was  12  above  the  round  number  ;  let  us  now  take  one  which  is  12 
below. 

Multiply  7S54  by  988. 
94248 


7769762 


Here  the  multi{>licand  is  first  supposed  to  be  multiplied  by  1000,  by 
the  ima^nary  addition  of  three  cypners,  and  then  twelve  times  the  first 
number  is  subtracted. 

When  the  multiplying  factor  lies  between  12  and  20,  the  following 
process  is  sufficient.     Multiply  the  following : 


7543  by  13 


98059 


9875  by  17 
65625 


159875 


4007  by  19 
36063 

76133 


When  the  multiplier  is  21, 31,  41,  &c.  let  the  original  figures  answer 
the  1,  and  multiply  by  the  2, 3,  or  4,  setting  down  the  figures  one  place 
to  the  left. 

Multiply      7854  by  41 
31416 


322014 


The  following  ingenious  mode  of  squaring  numbers,  or  multiplying  a 
number  into  itself,  is  the  invention  of  young  Noakes,  to  whom  we  have 
already  alluded.  To  simplify  the  calculation,  he  always  obtained  a 
cypher  to  begin  with,  by  reducing  the  odd  figure  in  one  instance,  and 
increasinff  its  corresponding  number.  If  he  had  to  square  54,  for 
instance,  he  multiplied  58  by  50,  and  then  added  the  square  of  four : 
thus: 


To  square  54. 


58X50  =  2900 
4X    4=     16 

2916 


To  square  76. 


82X70  =  5740 
6X    6=     86 

6776 


These  examples  of  abbreviated  arithmetic  are  of  a  practical  value, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  every  tradesman,  who  will  exercise  a  little  patience 
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in  ^raB]>mg  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  soon  find 
their  utility  in  practice.  We  are  tempted  by  the  occasion,  to  eidiibit  a 
few  of  the  curiosities  of  arithmetical  combination,  which  may  amuse  a 
younfs;  beginner,  though  of  course  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  countiDg 
house. 

It  18  a  principle  long  known  on  the  Continent,  (its  discovery  is  at- 
tributed to  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,)  that  if  any  number  of  figures  be  set 
down  in  a  line,  and  another  line  be  formed  of  the  same  figures,  in  any 
order,  the  remainder,  after  subtracting  one  line  from  the  other,  will  be 
divisible  by  nine  without  a  remainder.     For  instance : 

793185 
310768 


0)672882 
68608 


The  experiment  is  usually  made  with  the  figures  exactly  reversed ; 
thus: 


8671 
1763 

9) 1818 

202 


881742 
247188 

9)684004 

64966 


But  if  there  are  only  three  figures  in  a  line,  and  exactly  reversed, 
the  remainder  will  not  only  be  divisible  by  9,  but  the  quotient  itself  will 
be  divisible  by  11  without  a  remainder ;  or  the  remainder  may  be  first 
divided  by  11  and  the  quotient  by  9. 


Thofl, 


702 
297 

9)4i6 

11)66 

6 


Or  thus. 


792 

297 

11)^ 

9)^6 

"^5 


The  discovery  of  the  answer,  or  result,  may  be  ascertunod  at  a 
fflance,  for  it  is  visible  without  the  least  operation,  by  merehr  subtract- 
ing the  first  figure  of  the  lower  line  from  the  first  figure  of  the  upper 
line.    Thus  : 


a     881 
b     138 

9)6^ 

11)"77 


643 
346 


11)198 

9)18 

~2 


The  difference  between  8  and  1  at  a  6,  is,  of  course,  7,  which  i  _ 
with  the  result.    The  difference  between  5  and  3  at  c  c^  is  2,  which^cor- 
responds  with  the  answer. 

The  division  of  a  number,  specially  arranged,  by  11,  furnishes  some 
amusement  to  a  tyro.     Tell  a  learner  to  put  down  any  two  numbers  in 
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ft  line;  observe  that  the  larger  number  must  be  considered  as  the  body^ 
and  the  smaller  one  as  a  wing ;  then  dictate  to  him  to  put  down  such  a 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  body  as  maj  make  the  two  wings  equal  in 
amount  to  the  body.  For  instance,  if  he  writes  down  24,  a  figure  2 
most  be  placed  to  the  right  of  4;  if  he  write  down  42,  a  figure  2 
most  be  placed  to  the  left  of  4,  and  on  being  divided  there  will  be  no  re« 
mainder.    Thus : 

or  take  09  11)693 


Here  also  we  see  the  result  at  once,  for  the  quotient  in  all  cases  will 
be  the  same  as  the  wings. 

We  shall  give  one  more  curiosity  in  the  combination  of  numbers.  If 
ft  popil  desires  to  see  a  sum  in  multiplication,  the  product  of  which 
ehftll  contain  several  figures,  but  all  alike,  tell  him  to  set  down  all  the 
digits  except  the  8,  and  if  he  would  like  the  product  to  be  all  units,  let 
die  line  be  multiplied  by  one  9.    Thus  : 

12345679 
9 


iiiiinii 


Ifaproductof  all  twos  be  required,  then  multiply  the  line  by  two 
nines  or  18  :  if  of  threes,  then  by  three  nines  or  27,  and  so  on,  until 
mnltiplying  by  nine  nines,  or  81,  he  will  have  a  product  containing 
all  nines,  and  nine  of  them.     Thus  : 


123i6679 
81 

12345679 
98766432 


Mental  arithmetic  is  practised  with  great  advantage  in  the  Edinburgh 
Sessional  School,  and  the  last  report  of  that  institution  gives  the  most 
gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Three  or  four  of  the 
cleverest  boys  are  said  to  have  calculatea,  mentally,  and  pronounced 
correct  answers,  in  twenty  minutes,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
questions,  put  to  them  out  of  a  ready  reckoner,  by  a  visitor  who  attend- 
ed the  examination. — We  hope  this  subject  will  meet  attention  from  the 
conductors  of  our  local  schools,  by  which  they  will  save  themselves 
moch  irksome  labour,  and  advance  me  attainments  of  their  scholars. 
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hr  our  last  number^  we  published  a  brief  memoir  of  this  distinguished 
pbilosopher,  whose  profound  researches^  while  they  reflect  honour  on 
Guernsey,  the  place  of  his  birth,  are  destined  to  secure  for  his  memory  a 
Vol.  III.— No.  6.  22 
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European  reputation.  The  style  of  his  wridng  is  somewhat  inTolved,  and 
occasionally  obscure,  and  this  defect  seems  to  have  proceeded  horn  a 
desire  of  condensing  his  matter  within  the  smallest  possible  compass.  He 
did  not  sufficiently  appieciate  the  Horatian  precept :  "Brevis  esse  kboro ; 
obscunts  fio  /*  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  aa  the  subjects  on 
which  he  treats  are,  from  their  very  nature^  not  calculated  to  arrest  the 
gaze  of  vagrant  curiosity,  and  therefore  require  all  the  winning  graces  of 
art  to  fix  attention,  and  invite  perusal.  This  defect,  however,  chiefly  ap- 
plies to  the  commencing  chapters  of  the  work,  for  when  our  author  enters 
on  his  affirmative  proofs  and  illustrations,  the  style  becomes  lucid,  flowin(r, 
and  harmonious,  llie  present  publication,  moreover,  being  a  posthu- 
mous work,  and  not  having  had  Uie  benefit  of  the  writer's  revision,  when 
passing  through  the  press,  criticism  naturally  becomes  indulgent  to  these 
minor  deficiencies,  which  weigh  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  erudition,  the  unanswerable  logic,  and  the  extensive  acai- 
mulation  of  facts,  which  pervade  the  pages  of  this  invaluable  work. 

The  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
encouragement  and  approbation  principally  induced  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  to 
persevere  in  the  completion  of  this  laborious  undertaking.  They  were 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1 830,  and  were  intended  for  publication  in  the 
following  year ;  but  the  announcement  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  delayed 
their  appearance.  In  obedience  to  the  last  desire  of  the  lamented  author, 
they  have  now  been  presented  to  the  public ;  and  no  one  who  studies  them, 
with  the  attention  they  merit,  but  will  readily  admit  that  they  form  one 
of  the  noblest  intellectual  legacies  philosophy  ever  bequeathed  to  truth. 

Dr.  Mac  Culloch  has  divided  his  argument  under  two  distinct  heads ;  the 
former  containing  the  negative  proofs,  the  latter  embracing  the  affirmative 
proofs,  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  the  first  section,  we 
do  not  find  any  set  of  passages  for  excerption  that  would  please  the  general 
reader  ;  the  links  of  tlie  chain  being  so  closely  united,  as  to  render  their 
separation  almost  impossible,  and  certainly  very  injudicious.  Besides,  there 
is  a  philosophical  liberality,  and  a  high-toned  manliness  in  his  replies  to 
"  Systems  of  Atheism,**  which  cannot  be  understood  by  the  multitude, 
whose  intolerance  blinds  their  faculties,  and  who  mistake  worldly  perse- 
cution, for  piety  and  religious  zeal.  For  these  reasons,  we  abstain  from 
extracting  ftx)m  the  "  negative  proofs,**  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
"affirmative  proofs,*'  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  student  ought 
to  peruse  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch's  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Gre«s, 
and  his  brief  criticism  on  the  famous  axiom  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the 
Lamarckian  System  of  Appetencies.* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Creation  and  Progressive  Changes  of  the 
Earth,**  our  author  refutes  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  globe,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  geology.  The  following  quotations '  will  show 
his  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  branch  of  his  subject : 

"It  has  been  said,  even  in  remote  antiqaity,  by  some  who  hare  argued  against 
the  eternity  of  the  earth,  that  as  we  see  in  it,  as  in  all  nature,  not  only  a  tendency 
to  decay,  but  absolute  marks  of  waste  or  wear,  so  ought  we  to  infer  that  it  had  a 
commencement.  The  argament  is  mathematical ;  — ^it  may  be  considered  as  de- 
pending on  the  continuous  summation  of  infinitely  small  parts,  or  as  an  arithme- 
tical progression.  Or,  an  earth,  of  which  the  daily  or  annnal  waste  is  assignable, 
must  have  been  utterly  wasted,  had  it  commenced  ( the  term  is  ioaeGuratey  but 
intelligible)  in  eternity.  This  argament  has  all  the  weight  which  a  mathematlral 
one  must  possess  when  it  is  sound  in  all  its  parts  and  assumptions ;  and  which  such 

*  In  LyeU*»  (3«oloffr.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  316.  et  seq.  the  doctrine  of  Luiuiici(  to  beautifiaf  cxplaiBed  sad 
reftited.    sd  ed.— We  recommend  it  to  the  reader. 
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vi%amtn\%  do  often  cany,  unfortunately,  when  they  are  worthlew  or  false,  because 
Mme  essential  element  of  the  calculation  has  been  overlooked,  or  a  wrong  assump- 
tioo  made.  In  this  case  no  note  is  taken  of  a  possible  power  of  perpetual  renova- 
tioB ;  of  that^  in  reality  which  does  exist,  but  wa9  not  known  to  those  who  thus 
msoned.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  opposed  value  of  this  principle  of  renova- 
tion, the  general  assertion  demands  proof  in  itself,  before  we  can  make  it  an 
doaent  of  calculation ;  or  the  obvious  waste  may  not  be  a  waste  of  continuous 
progression."  pp.  10, 11.  vol.  i. 

l>t,  Mac  Cullocb  then  obRerves  that  geology  was  not  understood  by  the 
ancients,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  science  thus  induced  them  to  adopt 
opinions  not  accordant  with  rigid  demonstration.  He  then  propounds 
his  own  mode  of  reasoning,  in  the  following  passage : 

'*  If  the  present  argument  is  derived  firom  the  same  general  view  of  the  waste  of 
tke  earth,  it  proceeds  differently  and  extends  its  researches  much  further  back. 
That  its  general  bearing  may  be  comprehended,  before  entering  on  the  details 
vhieh  might  distract  the  reader's  attention,  if  it  shows  thai  the  earth  will  gpradually 
opire  through  its  visible  waste,  so  it  traces  backward  to  the  commencement  of 
that  life,  defining,  therefore,  what  the  other  could  not.  But  it  does  not  stop  here ; 
smce  It  shows  that  this  life  sprung  out  of  a  former  death,  similarly  the  termination 
ofanother  long  period  of  life,  the  commencement  of  which  also  it  undertakes  to 
prove.  And  fiirther,  continually  retroceding,  it  shows  that  each  anterior  earth, 
ts  fitf  as  it  tan  trace  any,  was  less  various  in  materials,  or  contents,  than  each 
ibOowing  one,  successively ;  whence  by  a  method  df  exhaustions,  it  draws  the  ge- 
Doal  inference,  that  the  first  term  in  this  series  of  diminishing  values  must  have 
been  the  actual  creation  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  firom  materials  which  were  not, 
at  least,  an  earth,  if  not  by  an  act  of  immediate  volition  on  the  part  of  the  Deity." 

"  Before  the  circulation  of  the  waters  commenced,  no  alluvial  lands,  and  scarcely 
even  soil,  could  have  existed ;  because  these  have  been  produced  by  the  operation 
of  water.  It  was,  therefore,  an  earth  of  naked  rocks  and  sea ;  remaining  also  to  be 
fined  with  life ;  a  state  anterior  to  the  history  of  '<  Creation."  Geology  shows  that 
tbe  rocks  of  this  earth,  which  we  may  call  our  own,  had  been  brought  up  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  some  unassignable  period,  by  means  of  subterranean  forces, 
vfairh  it  indicates  with  considerable  certainty.  It  further  proves  that  these  had 
been  consolidated  firom  the  fragments  of  former  ones,  deposited  under  that  sea ;  or, 
perceiving  that  the  same  thing  is  now  happening  from  the  waste  of  our  own  earth, 
it  infen,  with  all  the  security  that  can  be  attained  in  physical  investigations,  that 
tbe  earth,  which  thus  preceded  our  own,  was  a  similar  structure  of  land  and  sea, 
vith  mountains  and  with  rivers,  or  with  a  system  for  circulating  the  waters  of  its 
ocean;  and  that  it  had  continued  to  exist  for  a  certain  period,  commencing,  exactly 
IB  oar  own  earth  had  commenced,  in  a  terraqueous  globe  of  mere  rocks  and  water, 
vatting,  or  wearing,  as  our  own  wears,  and,  at  a  certain  period  of  that  waste,  sub- 
verted, for  the  purpose  of  renovation,  in  the  form  which  it  now  possesses,  or  did 
poMess  at  the  commencement  of  its  present  condition."    p.  133. 

Br.  Mac  Culloch  then  exhibits  the  argument  under  a  different,  and  more 
condensed,  mode  of  illustration. 

^  In  another,  and  simpler  form,  it  may  be  stated  thus.— There  are  two  parallel 
pfogiessions, — ^life,  and  the  means  of  life,—- united,  and  mutually  dependent.  We 
tnoe  backwards,  through  successive  renewals,  which  are  creations,  because  ah- 
■olate  renewal  was,  in  this  case,  necessary,  the  first  creation  of  life,  or  its  abso- 
late  creation.  It  is  a  series,  as  I  may  call  it,  commencing  in  unity.  We  also  trace 
badLwards  through  successive  renewals,  which  are  not  creations,  because  creation 
vsinot  necessary,  a  parallel,  or  diminishing  series,  in  the  means  of  that  life,  or  in 
tbe  nature  of  the  earth.  We  arrive,  successively,  at  those  terms  of  the  series,  in 
tbis  case,  which  may  be  expressed  by  4,  3,  2.  Is  it  not  probable  there  is  also  the 
term  1,  if  we  could  find  it,  or  that  term  which  would  express  the  actual  creation  of 
tbe  globe?"    p.  136. 

Oar  author  then  cursorily  notices  the  various  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  dilTerent  layers  or  strata  which 
tte  superimposed,  one  on  the  other,  requesting  the  reader,  as  he  advances. 
U>  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  periods  of  time  required  for  these  successive 
mutations,  which  he  truly  says,  "  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  fa- 
culties.**   He  thus  closes  this  section  of  his  argument: 
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"  The  general  inference  ought  now  to  be  apparent.  The  earth,  as  we  know  it, 
is  not  eternal,  above  all,  it  is  not  eternal  under  any  solid  or  useful  form ;  useful, 
as  applicable  to  its  ends,  for  the  place  of  life.  It  has  been  created  in  time,  and 
within  a  time  not  such  as  but  we  can,  in  some  manner,  conceive  its  commencement. 
And  if  animals  are  considered  to  have  been  created  when  they  first  came  into  exist- 
ence, then  also  was  the  earth  created,  when  it  first  became  a  fluid  and  tangible 
body,  or  else,  when  it  first  became  a  defined  gaseous  sphere.  Either  analogy  may 
be  taken,  as  philosophers  please ;  but,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  term  creation,  as 
applied  to  animals,  it  is  the  former  view  which  is  the  just  one;  since  animals  are, 
essentially  and  ultimately,  created  from  gas,  as  the  solid  earth  was.  But,  if  the 
rigid  metaphysical  Bense  of  this  word  is  to  be  adopted,  we  must  g^,  perhaps,  even 
further  back  than  the  sphere  of  gas,  while,  at  this  point,  all  is,  to  us,  as  nothing. 
And  thus  does  this  view  comprise  both  the  design  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of 
the  earth,  although  the  continuous  design^,  to  its  present  cundition,  would  demand 
a  far  larger  history."    p.  144. 

The  next  chapter  treats  "  On  the  Disposition  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Earth,"  from  which  we  shall  extract  the  author's  remarks  on  moantain^; 
premising  that  Burnet,  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,'*  maintained  that  the 
paradisaical  state  of  the  earth  must  have  been  that  of  an  uniformly  level 
condition,  to  the  exclusion  of  mountains,  which  he  thought  were  one  of 
the  physical  consequences  of  original  sin.  This  idle  assertion  is  thus  dis- 
posed of : 

<'  To  point  out  the  value  of  a  river,  or  of  a  system  of  rivers,  is  superfluous.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  but  for  that  design  which  planned  and  raised  a  system 
of  mountains,  Egypt  would  be  without  its  Nile,  a  barren,  uninhabited  desert ;  that 
the  interior  of  English  America  would,  now,  and,  perhaps,  for  ever,  be  a  wilder- 
ness of  forests  and  marshes,  (if  it  were  even  that,)  inhabited  by  wild  animals,  and 
by  men  without  civilization,  or  the  hope  of  it ;  that  the  wealth  of  commerce,  with 
its  enormous  effects  in  the  general  improvement  of  man,  would  have  been  as 
nothing,  compared  to  what  it  now  is  ;  and  that,  without  the  power,  which  rivers 
and  their  results  give  to  internal,  as  well  as  to  external,  communication,  even  the 
agricultural  afiluence  which  now  exists,  would  have  been  cramped  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  The  canal,  Itself,  is  dependent  on  the  river;  and,  but  for  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Holland  and  its  wealth  could  scarrely 
^^  have  had  an  existence.  And  for  all  this,  as  for  far  more,  the  earth,  man  is  indebteO 
to  what  has  been  thoughtlessly  esteemed  a  deformity  on  that  earth's  snrfkce ;  and, 
further,  to  that  subversion  or  destruction,  which,  while  deemed  by  the  same  per- 
sons a  result  of  the  divine  vengeance,  an  act  of  punishment,  a  pure  and  unmitigate<l 
evil,  is  not  less  striking  as  an  act  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  than  of  incomprehen- 
sible power.*'  p.  153, 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  "  General  View  of  the  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Structures  and  Functions."  Dr.  M.  commences  this  section  with  a 
description  of  the  nutrient  system,  chemical  and  mechanical,  from  which 
he  proceeds  to  the  circulating  system,  in  which  he  particularly  notices 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  blood,  the  heart,  and 
the  glands.  Of  the  nervous  system,  he  observes,  that  we  are  still  ignorant, 
and  declares  that«all  that  relates  to  its  philosophy,  physiology,  and  inte- 
rior anatomy,  is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  He  says  that  similar 
obscurity  exists  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  creatjon,  as  to  the  animal 
creation. 

The  next  chapter  explains  the  "Mechanical  Structure  of  Animals,' 
from  which  we  shall  make  some  highly  interesting  extracts. 

"A  muscle,  popularly,  termed  flesh,  consists  of  fibres,  sometimes  collected  into 
bundles,  and  attached,  in  different  modes,  at  each  end,  to  the  two  parts  which  are 
to  be  approximated.  He  who  will  bend  the  elbow,  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  upper  arm,  will  feel  that  it  enlarges,  and  becomes  hard.  This  is  the 
contraction  of  that  muscle ;  which,  being  fixed  to  the  shoulder,  at  one  extremity 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  other,  produces  the  effect  in  question, 
by  approximating  those  two  points.  Such  is  the  principle  of  all  the  animal  motions ; 
the  will  being  the  remote  moving  force,  yet  without  knowing  what  it  does;  u  some, 
yet  mysterious  influence)  transmitted  through  a  nerve,  is  the  inunediate  one." 
p.  211. 
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"  To  pass  from  purely  mechanical  contrivance  in  muscles,  there  is  one  great  and 
wide  example  of  resource  In  the  muscular  system,  which  it  would  he  unpardonable 
to  omit.  It  can  scarcely  be  termed  mechanism,  though  the  attained  end  is  a  me* 
chsQieal  one;  it  is  the  surmounting  of  a  difficulty  which  would  have  been  hopeless 
lo  the  most  ingenious  of  human  mechanics. — Were  the  trunk  and  the  hinder  extre- 
mities, alone,  of  a  horse,  or  other  quadruped,  given  to  such  an  artist,  and  he  were 
desired  to  supply  a  foundation  for  the  anterior  ones,  how  would  be  betake  himself 
to  it?  The  ribs  offer  no  base ;  and  still  more  would  he  despair,  when  he  examined 
the  firm  foundation  provided  for  the  hinder  legs,  since  he  must  feel  that  it  was  his 
bnsinesB  to  provide  another  scarce^  less  firm.  Yet  is  this  effected  as  easily  as  it  is 
secmely,  and  without  bone  or  joint.  Speaking  as  a  mechanic,  I  might  almost  say 
that  the  foundation  of  the  anterior  extremities  is  on  nothing,  the  weight  of  the 
body  borne  by  nothing ;  for  the  matter  of  the  muscles  does  not  give  the  support. 
The  foundation  is  in  muscular  power )  on  spirit  rather  than  on  matter.  There  was 
ft  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  because  a  firm  and  bony  base  was  incompatible  with 
the  other  offices  of  the  trunk  at  this  part.  But  the  Creator  knows  no  difficulties ; 
the  inconvenient  bone  is  dispensed  with ;  and  a  soft  and  tender  mass,  apparently 
incompetent  to  such  a  task,  performs  this  duty."    p.  214. 

Pursuing  the  same  subject,  our  author  observes,  that»  from  the  familiar 
&ct  of  a  table  standing  on  four  legs,  men  are  led  to  the  general  impression 
nther  than  belief,  that  a  quadruped  possesses  the  same  kind  of  solid  sta- 
bUity.  But  this  cannot  be,  for  were  it  of  such  a  nature,  the  shock  of  a 
horse,  coming  to  tl^  ground  in  a  leap,  would  split  or  break  some  of  his 
IwDes.  On  the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  Deity,  to  prevent  these  fatal 
effects.  Dr.  M.  gives  the  following  illustrations,  among  many  others: 

"  The  construction  of  the  foot  of  a  horse  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  animal  structures,  scarcely  yielding  to  any  but 
ihat  of  the  heroesy  in  regularity,  and  in  complexity  of  parts  under  simplicity  of 
Mga.  The  hoof  contains  a  series  of  vertical  and  thin  laminae  of  horn,  so  nume- 
roos  as  to  amount  to  about  five  hundred,  and  forming  a  complete  lining  to  it. 
bto  this  are  fitted  as  many  lamins  belonging  to  the  coffin  bone ;  while  both  sets 
are  dastic  and  adherent.  The  edge  of  a  quire  of  paper,  inserted,  leaf  by  leaf,  into 
mother,  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  this  arrangement.  Thus  the  weight  of  the 
animal  is  supported  by  as  many  elastic  springs  as  there  are  lamiuoe  in  all  the  feet, 
amounting  to  four  thousand ;  distributed  in  the  most  secure  manner,  since  every 
spring  is  acted  upon  in  an  oblique  direction.  Such  is  the  contrivance  for  the  safety 
of  an  animal  destined  to  carry  greatejr  weights  than  that  of  its  own  body,  and  to 
carry  those  also  under  the  hazard  of  heavy  shocks." 

»  •  ♦       .        •  •  • 

'^  There  are  many  birds  which  sleep  on  the  branches  of  trees ;  and  these  offer  but 
a  narrow  base  to  animals  of  suq)i  construction.  Did  the  claw  not  embrace  the 
branch  closely,  they  would  fall  off;  and  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  action  of 
muscles,  since  these  are  inactive  during  sleep.  The  expedient  adopted  to  correct 
tliis  defect  is  as  simple,  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  flexor  tendons  of  the  claws 
are  made  of  such  a  precise  length,  that  when  the  upper  joints  are  bent  by  the  weight 
of  the  body,  those  parts  close  of  themselves,  and  the  firmer  as  the  inertness  of 
fiieep  causes  it  to  weigh  harder  on  the  limbs.  This  coustruction  was  not  necessary 
for  th^  other  purposes  of  the  animal ;  falfilling  this  alone,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
was  intended.  It  is  a  refinement  on  this  beautiful  invention,  that  in  the  stork, 
*hieh  can  sleep  on  one  leg,  there  is  a  more  gratuitous  contrivance,  as  if  adopted 
^  00  other  purpose  than  to  demonstrate  the  resources  of  the  Artist,  since  there  is 
ao  apparent  reason  why  the  birds  of  this  construction  should  not  have  slept  on  two 
legs,  like  other  fowls,  unless  it  be  that  the  support  is  firmer,  when  all  the  weight 
icsts  on  one.  In  this  case  there  is  a  peculiar  projection  in  the  metatarsal  or  hock 
joint,  by  which  a  sort  of  partial  dislocation  is  permitted,  so  that  the  bird  is  ena- 
bled to  stiffen  the  limb  at  will.  This  confers  the  exact  security  required ;  and 
vhen  the  use  Is  no  longer  needed,  the  joint  is  replaced  by  a  peculiar  exertion  of 
the  muscles." 

''Ihe  gannet  is  destined  to  feed  on  the  fishes  which  swim  beneath  the  surface  of 
tlte  water ;  not,  like  the  gull,  on  those  which  frequent  or  approach  it.  And  being 
unable  to  swim  under  water,  as  the  divers  do,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  it  plunges  from 
aloft  hito  the  sea,  and  with  such  force  as  to  sink  thirty  to  forty  feet  or  more.  Such 
^  the  velocity  and  weight,  that  the  blow  would  probably  kill  the  animal,  were  it 
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not  for  a  contrivance,  forming  so  singular  an  exception  to  the  univenal  stnicturei 
that  we  can  neither  question  the  design  nor  avo^id  admiring  the  invention.  The 
skin  of  the  hreast  is  detached  from  the  body,  except  along  the  ridge  of  the  stereum, 
and  the  animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  it,  so  that  the  body  becomes  inclosed 
within  a  temporary  bladder,  the  elasticity  of  which  prevents  that  sboclc  which 
would  otherwise  be  deadly.  And  this  contrivance  serves  also  as  a  buoy  to  hnofi 
the  bird  and  its  prey  up  to  the  snrfkce  ;  since,  at  the  depth  to  which  it  sinlu,  and 
without  the  power  of  submarine  swimming,  it  would  otherwise  be  drowned.'' 

•  •••*« 

"The  month  of  the  whale  is  less  known,  and  it  ofifers  an  instance,  equally  of  in- 
genuity and  foresight,  together  with  what  is  always  striking  in  these  investigatioDf, 
peculiarity  or  unexpectedness,  since  it  has  not  exact  analogy,  either  in  the  con- 
trivance, or  the  use.  Comparing  it  to  human  inventions,  it  is  a  shrimping  net ; 
while  no  one  could  have  divined  that  the  largest  animal  of  creation  should  have 
been  conmianded  to  seek  its  food  among  the  smallest ;  that  millions  should  he 
daily  destroyed  to  support  one  life.  So,  however,  has  it  been  ordered;  and  had  the 
whale  been  condemned  to  swallow  all  the  water  which  it  must  draw  into  its  moath. 
together  with  its  prey,  the  inconveniences  which  would  have  followed  are  obvious. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  provided  with  a  singular  piece  of  machinery,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  flat  hoops,  meeting  from  both  sides  of  the  mouth  into  arches,  and  carrying 
ranges  of  bristles,  which  form  a  strainer,  and  also  a  kind  of  net.    The  water  is  thus 

rgected,  and  the  mass  of  shrimps  is  delivered  to  the  throat.'* 

•  ••«•• 

"  In  a  very  different  department  of  animal  life,  the  egg  presents  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  yet  constructed  firom  such  materials,  that,  although  we  conM 
easily  have  suggested  the  mathematical  principle,  we  should  have  decidfid  that  tbs 
execution  was  impossible.  The  embryo  of  the  chicken  is  always  a  point ;  and,  on 
whatever  side  the  egg  may  lie,  it  is  always  uppermost,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  the  sitting  parent.  The  simplicity 
of  the  machinery  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  the  effect  is  peifect.  We  are  ready  to 
decide  that  it  could  have  been  attained  in  no  other  manner ;  limiting  the  Creator 
by  our  own  narrow  knowledge,  and  ever  forgetting  that  we  know  nothing  but 
what  he  has  taught  us.  The  yolk  is  a  sphere,  moving  on  an  axis,  and  floating  in 
the  white ;  and  he  who  should  desire  that  a  sphere  might  always  present  one  point  of 
its  equator  uppermost,  would  make  its  axis  eccentric.  Such  is  the  mechoJusm  of 
the  egg ;  and  every  one  can  examine  and  verify  it."    p.  387. 

On  this  same  subject,  our  author,  in  another  passage,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  we  cannot  omit  inserting.     He  says : 

'<  I  allude  to  the  horny  beak  of  a  chicken,  with  which  it  is  supplied  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  shell  to  procure  its  release,  and  falling  off  a  few  days  after 
the  birth.  Truly  was  it  said,  that  even  a  sparrow  was  an  dbieci  of  the  Creator's 
care  $  and  literal  must  be  that  truth,  when,  for  this  senseless  and  unborn  creature 
there  has  been  made  a  provision  so  peculiar  and  minute,  the  want  of  whieh  would 
have  rendered  all  other  cares  useless.  And  does  He  not  also  watch  over  the  life 
which  He  has  thus  wrought  for  ?  If  He  does  not,  where  does  that  care  cease,  or 
why  should  the  power  that  has  thus  cared  that  it  might  produce  a  living  and  en- 
Joying  animal,  abandon  it  when  the  end  is  not  even  attained !  To  assert  this,  would 
be  very  inconsequential  reasoning  in  any  other  case ;  and  yet  it  is  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  deny  the  providence  of  Goid." 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled,  "On  Variations,  for  special  ends,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Creation,"  in  which  Dr.  MacCulloch  proposes 
to  exhibit  and  prove  a  designer  executing  his  purpose  under  a  wider  plan  -, 
adhering  to  a  general  intention,  but  modifying  the  details  so  as  to  meet 
peculiar  exigencies.  We  shall  extract  examples  from  this  chapter, 
without  exactly  following  the  arrangement  of  the  author,  which  would 
not  suit  our  limited  space  : 

"  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  at  first  right,  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
foot  of  a  horse  and  an  ox,  but  when  we  examine  their  separate  destinations,  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  each  construction  becomes  apparent.  The  horse  was  intend- 
ed for  hard  ground  and  rapid  motions ;  and  the  hoof  is  constructed  accordingly, 
answering  its  end  perfectly  in  the  state  of  nature^  and  serving  that  purpose  under 
domestication  alsoy  better  than  is  generally  bdieved.    The  place  of  the  ox  was  to 
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bcio  oMMlow  lands  and  in  river  banks ;  its  dsstiny  to  tread  on  soft  gnrounds ;  and 
equslly  b  tUi  provided  for  in  the  divided  and  spreading  hoof,  and  in  the  dew 

dan.    A  horse  sinks  where  an  ox  of  greater  weight  can  feed  in  safety The 

fool  of  the  camel,  veveraeljr»  iaa  hroad,  elastic^  and  soft  enshion,  perfectly  adapted 
to  those  sands  which  every  other  peculiarity,  in  its  construction  shows  to  have  been 
itsiotended  dwelling  place.  The  rabbit  was  destined  to  dig  and  burrow  ;  but  it 
vBi  also  to  be  enabled  to  run  with  considerable  velocity.  For  these  purposes,  its 
fore  legs  are  short  and  strong,  with  a  powerilil  hand  ;  while  the  long  metatarsal 

bone  is  rendered  a  foot  to  rest  on,  as  it  Is  a  leg  for  running Where  digging 

vithoat  running  was  required,  we  find  the  singularly  beautiful  hand  of  the  mole. 
Tlis  legs  are,  all,  extremely  short,  because  longer  ones  would  have  been  inconve- 
nient, as  well  as  useless;  but  there  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  Jiumerus,  with  a  flat  and 
loog  carpal  bone,  which,  while  the  hand  is  enlarged  in  breadth,  allows  the  palm 
10  be  tamed  outwards  \  the  body  is  so  formed  as  to  o£Ber  the  least  possible  resis- 
tance, while  free  from  all  protuberances ;  and  the  density  and  smoothness  of  the 
coat  render  it  as  slippery  as  oil,  while  preventing  it  from  lodging  earth  and  sand. 
Tbe  eyes  can  be  so  withdrawn  beneath  the  skin,  as  t6  be  invisible,  and  thus  to 
erade  injury  where  they  are  useless ;  as  their  only  use  seems  to  be  to  give  warning 
that  the  boundary  of  safety  has  been  passed.  And,  lastly,  the  singular  shape  and 
iharpaeas  of  the  snout,  while  it  forms  a  species  of  wedge,  allows  the  animal  to 

poniie  its  active  prey  into  that  hole  which  it  forms  so  rapidly The  contri- 

Taoee  in  the  foot  of  a  cat  is  oftener  seen  than  remarked  \  the  wants  of  the  animal 
demanded  a  hand  to  seise,  like  the  eagle ;  and  this  was  to  be  combined  with  a 
foot  Ibr  walking.  Superficially  viewed,  the  foot  of  the  cat  and  the  dog  are  similar, 
and  both  w^  on  the  ends  of  their  toes.  But  though  the  dog's  foot  had  been 
nors  flexible  than  it  is,  the  wearing  down  of  the  claws  by  waUcing  would  have 
prevented  it  from  securing  an  olyect.  To  protect  those  in  the  other  animal,  the 
list  joint  of  each  toe  is  reversed,  when  the  foot  is  at  rest  or  used  for  walking; 
being  iMought  forward,  with  its  long  claw,  when  used  as  a  hand  for  seizing,  and 
letoriied  to  its  place  lay  an  elastic  ligament." 

Dr.  M.  then  passes  on  to  the  feet  of  birds  : 

'^  If  the  most  general  purpose  is  that  of  walking  on  ordinary  ground  so  is  the 
basis  of  this  contrivanee  fhmiliar,  in  the  domestic  fowl  and  other  birds.  But  a 
considerable  change  is  made,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  climb  trees,  as  in  the 
woodpecker,  and  others.  In  these  cases,  two  of  the  claws,  instead  of  one,  are 
directed  backwards,  and  thus  a  support  in  this  diflicuU  position  is  obtained ;  while 
the  ibot  of  the  parrot  thus  becomes  a  hand  also.  And  the  power  of  turning  the 
oater  toe  backward  or  forward,  appears  intended  to  give  equal  fhcility  in  roosting 
or  seiriog  ;  while  we  see  the  utility  of  this  double  power  very  strikingly  in  the 
owl.  The  talons  of  the  fiilcon  tribe  are  rendered  hands  by  fiimishing  the  toes  with 
king  and  curved  claws.  In  tho  swimming  birds,  these  are  so  connected  by  the 
web,  that  they  become  paddles,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  perform  a  double  oflice. 
The  length  of  leg,  and  the  bareness  above  the  hock  joint,  in  the  wading  birds,  is  a 
nriation  for  the  sake  of  those  which  do  not  require  to  swim,  or  could  not,  because 
their  prey  lies  in  shallow  waters.  It  is  not  a  contrivance,  but  a  peculiar  application 
to  And  that  the  sea  birds  which  lay  without  a  nest,  on  smooth  rocks,  use  the  foot 
as  a  hand,  to  retain  their  single  egg,  in  rising,  lest  their  long  wings  should  sweep 
it  into  the  sea." 

Dr.  M.  notices  the  mouth,  and  makes  the  following  remarks  on  teeth  : 

*<To  pull  asunder  the  parts  of  animals,  more  than  cutting  teeth  were  required, 
IS  grmding  was  unnecessary.  Any  one  could  have  determined  on  the  necessity  of 
pointed  teeth ;  and  accoVdingly  we  find  them.  The  cat  tribe  displays  this  form  in 
perfection ;  the  teeth  hold,  as  well  as  tear ;  in  the  dog  and  its  congeners  there 
iithe  same  structure,  under  some  variations.  Man,  it  has  been  remarked,  posses- 
Kt  all  the  three  varieties  of  teeth ;  and  thence  have  been  drawn  conclusions  which 
I  need  not  repeat.  The  nses  of  the  cutting  and  the  grinding  ones  are  evident ; 
bat  the  pointed  ones  seem  to  belong  to  that  analogy  of  structure  which  pervades 
^^  nees  of  diil^rent  animals  very  widely,  though  the  parts  are  of  no  use. 
lively  prehensile  teeth  are  best  seen  in  the  fishes  and  the  serpents  ;  they  seize  the 
prey  that  it  may  be  swallowed,  but  do  not  tear ;  as,  where  nothing  more  was 
'VQsired,  there  are  no  others,  llie  variations,  however,  are  numerous,  and  often 
very  beautiful ;  very  especially  so  in  the  shark,  where  they  form  that  platform  of 
^U,  so  weU  known.    In  other  fishes,  they  are  often  such  as  to  resemble  a  wool 
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card.  They  occar,  farther,  not  id  the  jaws  alone,  but  in  the  palate,  and  even  ia 
the  throat :  so  as  to  ensare  the  passage  of  the  prey  downwards  and  to  prevent  iti» 
return^  as  the  cone  of  a  mousetrap  does ;  while  in  the  shark  tribej  there  is  a  per- 
petual succession  of  young  ones,  enlarging  and  advancing  from  behind,  as  the 
front  one  wears  out/' 

The  next  chapter  treats  on  ''The  Dispersion  of  Seeds/*  which  we  are 
told  is  executed  in  six  different  ways.  No  passages  present  themselYes 
well  adapted  for  excerption^  for  the  whole  is  so  closely  linked  together, 
that  no  single  extract,  standing  alone,  coald  be  understood.  We  may, 
however,  notice  one  fact,  not,  we  believe,  generally  known,  to  wit, 
that,  in  some  instances,  such  as  the  ash,  the  lime,  and  the  fir,  the  seeds 
are  provided  with  wings,  better  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  transporting 
currents  of  air. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  chapter,  "  On  the  Systems  designed  for  Clothing 
the  Earth  with  Plants.**  Here  we  have  explained  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful phenomena  of  production  and  decay,  showing  that  the  death  of  one 
plant  is  the  life  of  another,  and  that  one  family  of  vegetables  is  the  pioneer 
and  precursor  to  another,  of  a  superior  nature  ;  each  retiring  in  succes- 
sion, as  it  has  contributed  to  place  a  better  race  on  the  same  soil ;  and 
from  which  we  learn  that  vitality,  under  some  modification  of  form,  per- 
vades every  part  of  the  inanimate  creation.  First  in  the  order  of  date  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  the  lichens,  which  grow  on  barren  rocks, 
without  any  mould  whatever,  on  which  wonderful  phenomenon  Dr.  M. 
makes  the  following  most  interesting  remarks  : 

<Ht  is  a  general  law  for  plants,  that  water  is  essential  to  their  existence,  and 
that,  deprived  of  this,  once  dried,  they  are  irrecoverably  dead,  though  many  have 
been  enabled  to  retain  it  with  almost  miraculous  obstinacy,  under  the  moet  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.  But  had  this  law  involved  the  lichens,  it  would  have 
been  fatal  to  their  appointed  duties  $  while  their  bulk  and  structure  are  commonly 
such  as  to  have  rendered  the  retention  of  moisture  almost  impossible.  Bzposed  to 
a  burning  sun,  on  naked  rocks,  and  without  the  means  of  resisting  its  influence, 
they  are  often  so  dried  as  to  crumble  at  a  touch;  while  this  condition  is  sometimes 
of  daily  occurrence.  Their  very  races  might  have  been  exterminated ;  but  the 
Creator  never  leaves  his  work  imperfect.  He  has  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  ;  the  principle  of  life  is  not  withdrawn,  and  they  are  ready  to  revive  and  re- 
sume their  functions  at  the  slightest  return  of  moisture.  Nothing  but  unbounded 
power  could  have  effected  this,  as  unbounded  wisdom  planned  it.  It  is  aliwt  that 
wars  against  our  very  definitions  of  life ;  for  it  is  life  in  a  dormant  state ;  inactive, 
and  incapable  of  acting,  yet  continuing  attached,  and  waiting  to  recommence  its 
actions,  when  the  instrunents  through  which  it  acts  shall  again  be  serviceable.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  the  seed  *,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  mystery".  And  if  that 
dried  lichen  can  presdrve  its  principle  of  life  for  months  or  years,  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  our  cabinets,  who  shall  say  when  that  can  depart,  where  no  organic  change 
is  taking  place,  and  no  chemistry  acting  ?  It  is  an  immortality  \  but  it  is  an  im- 
mortality to  teach  us  how  rashly  we  decide,  when  we  pronounce  on  what  shall  be, 
or  what  cannot  be  efibcted."    p.  280. 

We  have  now  merely  glanced  at  one  half  of  the  first  volume  of  this  ad- 
mirable work,  but  we  think  that  we  have  shown  enough  to  render  these 
'I  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Deity"  a  desirable  addition  to  every 
library,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Our  limits  do 
not  allow  of  a  more  extended  notice  in  this  number  of  our  publication » 
but  we  shall  resume  the  subject. again  on  another  occasion,  feeling  confi- 
dent that,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers. 
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SCEXB  III. 

Upo9  an  eminence  in  the  back  g^und,  woricmen  are  employed  in  the  erection  of 
A  fortress,  which  in  aUready  so  flir  advanced  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  intended 
wbole.  The  part  turned  from  the  «tage  is  finished ,  but  not  the  front ',  worlimen 
veseen  ascending  and  descending  the  unfinished  side  of  the  building.  The  slater 
is  covering  the  roof,  and  all  are  busy  and  in  motion. 

Orerwer  of  the  Worka— Master  Mason-^Labourcrs,  dec. 

OVERSBER. 

(Urging  on  the  workmen  with  hi$  baton.) 
Come,  ply  the  work !  ye  rest  too  long,  be  brisk ! 
The  stones,  the  carts  with  lime  and  mortar  hither, 
That  when  the  Oovemor  comes  he  may  perceive 
The  work  advanced !  quick,  crawl  not  thus  like  snails  I 

(to  the  labourars  with  loadi.) 
What,  call  ye  that  a  load  ?  double  it  quickly  ! 
How  the  vile  vagabonda  flinch  from  their  duty  t 

FiasT  LAB0VRBX4 
But  is  it  not  too  hard  that  we  ourselvea 
Should  bear  the  atones  for  our  own  keep  and  dungeon  7 

Oybrsbbr. 
What  mutter  ye  ?    These  people  are  so  worthless^ 
Fitted  for  nought  save  milking  their  own  cattle 
And  rambling  idly  o'er  the  mountains. 
Old  Man.    (regting,) 
I  can  no  more. 

Overseer,    (ihdking  him,) 

Come»  old  man,  to  your  work? 
First  Laboorbr. 
Have  you  no  bowels  of  compassion,  then. 
That  thus  ye  force  to  hardest  vassal-labour 
This  poor  old  man  that  Scarce  can  drag  himself? 

Master  Masox  and  his  Men. 
Indeed,  indeed,  it  cries  aloud  to  Heaven  1 

Ovbrsbbr. 
Look  to  yourselves,  I  merely  do  my  duty. 

Second  Labourer. 
What  is  the  fortress  to  be  called  which  we 
Are  building  here  ? 

Ovbrsbbr. 
Its  name  will  be  Force  Uri 
Cor  'neath  this  yoke  shall  you  be  bowed. 

Labourers. 
Force  Uri? 

Overseer. 
Well,  what's  there  in  that  to  Uugh  at? 
Second  Labourer. 
How,  with  this  puny  house  subdue  all  Uri? 

First  Laboujibr. 
We'll  see  how  many  mole-hills  such  as  this, 
Piled  on  each  other,  it  would  take  to  raise 
A  mountain  like  the  smallest  height  in  Uri : 

(Overseer  retires  to  the  biick  ground.) 
Master  Mason. 
Into  the  deepest  kike  Til  fling  the  hammer 
Which  I  have  used  in  thi^  accursed  building  I 
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Enter  Tbi«l  and  STAUFFACUEii. 
Staxjffacher. 
O  that  I  ne'er  had  lived  to  witness  this ! 

Tkll. 
'Tis  not  wWl  to  be  here— Let  us  pass  on. 

Stauffachbr. 
Am  I  in  Uri,  in  the  land  of  freedom  ? 

Stonemason. 
O,  were  ye  but  to  see  the  cellars,  Sir, 
Under  the  towers !    Aye,  he  that  tenants  them 
Will  never  hear  the  cock's  lond  call  again ! 

Stauffacher. 
OGod! 

Mason. 

Behold  these  buttresses,  these  flankers, 
They  stand  as  if  built  for  eternity. 

Tell. 
What  hands  have  built,  hands  can  throw  down  again. 

(pointing  to  the  moicnfiniw.) 
Yon  house  of  freedom  God  haa  founded  for  us. 

(A  drum  U  heard;  won  after  teveral people  appttnr 
hearing  a  hat  on  a  pole,  followed  hy  a  crier ^  €l9uI  a 
tumultuout  throng  of  women  and  children.) 
First  Labourer. 
What  doth  the  drum  import  ?    Come,  let  us  hear. 

Master  Mason. 
What  Carnival-mummery's  this — what  means  the  hat? 

Crier. 
In  the  Emperor*B  name,  hear  ? 

Labourers. 

Silence,  and  attend  I 
Crier. 
Ye  men  of  Uri,  all  behold  this  hat, 
It  will  be  placed  upon  a  lofty  pillar 
Conspicuous  in  the  very  midst  of  Altorf, 
And  this,  mark,  is  the  governor's  will  and  pleasure  : 
That  the  same  honour  to  th  s  hat  be  paid 
As  to  hfmself ;  that  with  uncovered  head 
And  bended  knee  ye  worship  it — By  this 
The  king  would  know  which  are  his  royal  lieges, 
And  forfeit  to  the  crown  with  goods  and  body 
Is  every  one  that  dares  contemn  this  mandate  t 

(The  people  laugh  aloud,  the  drum  beats  and  passes  afi.> 
First  Labourer. 
What  new  unheard-of  foolery  hath  the  zovemor 
Devised  ?    AVhat !  we  pay  homage  to  a  nat? 
Say,  have  ye  ever  heard  the  like  before? 

Master  Mason. 
We  bend  our  knees  before  a  headless  hat! 
Hath  he  his  sport  with  serious  honest  men  ? 

First  Labourer. 
And  were  it  even  the  imperial  crown  ;  but  'tis 
The  hat  of  Austria,  friends  \  I  saw  it  hang 
Above  the  throne  from  which  the  fiefs  are  granted. 

Master  Mason. 
The  hat  of  Austria !    Have  a  care,  it  is 
A  snare  laid  to  betray  us  ail  to  Austria ! 
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Laboubebs. 
No  honest  man  will  bear  with  this  disgrace. 

Master  Masow. 
Come,  we'll  discuss  this  matter  with  the  rest. 

Tell,    (to  Sta^ffaeher.) 
You  know  your  way  now.     Fare  ye  well,  friend  M^emer! 

STAUrFACHER. 

Whither  so  quickly  ?    Haste  not  from  us  thus. 

Tell. 
My  home*8  vrithout  a  father.    Fare  you  well ! 

Stauffacher. 
My  heart's  so  full — I  fain  would  speak  with  you. 

Tell. 
The  heavy  heart's  not  lightened  with  mere  words. 

Stauffacmer. 
Yet  words,  methinks,  might  lead  at  length  to  deeds, 

Tell. 
Patience  and  silence  are  now  the  only  deeds ! 

Stauffacher. 
Are  we  to  bear  what  is  intolerable  ? 

Tell. 
The  quickest  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns. 
— When  from  its  yawning  depths  the  Fohn  arises 
The  people  all  put  out  their  flres,  the  ships 
Speed  to  their  havens,  and  the  mighty  spirit 
Moves  harmlessly  and  trackless  o*er  the  earth. 
Men  readily  allow  peace  to  the  peaceful. 

Stavffacher. 
Think  you? 

Tell. 
The  serpent  stings  not  unprovoked. 
Themselves  at  length  will  tire  of  tyranny 
When  they  perceive  the  cantons  undisturbed. 

Stauffacher. 
We  could  do  much  were  we  to  stand  together. 

Tell. 
Each,  in  a  shipwreck,  aids  himself  the  easiest. 

Stauffacher. 
Do  you  so  coldly  leave  the  common  cause  ? 

Tell. 
£ach  on  himself  alone  can  count  with  safety. 

Stauffacher. 
The  weak  are  mighty  too  when  they're  united. 

Tell. 
The  truly  strong  are  mightier  when  alone. 

Stauffacher. 
Your  country  therefore  cannot  count  on  you 
When  in  despair  it  arms  for  its  defence  ? 

Tell,    (giving  him  hit  hand,) 
Tell  from  the  precipice  doth  fetch  a  lamb. 
And  shall  he  leave  his  friends  in  time  of  need  ? 
Plan  what  ye  list,  but  leave  me  from  your  councils ; 
If  for  a  deed  determined  on  you  need  me, 
Then  call  on  Tell  and  he  shall  not  be  wanting. 

(Exeunt  in  different  direeiUnu.    A  tuddcn  concMifKr 
of  th^  people  round  the  scaffolding.) 
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Master  Masoic. 
What's  this  ? 

First  Labohkbr. 

The  sUter  ttom  the  roof  has  fallen ! 
Bertha,    (unth  attendanti.) 
Is  life  extinct  ?    Help,  assistance,  help  f 
If  help  he  po/sihle,  help,  here  is  gold ! 

(throwing  her  omamenti  anumg  the  erawd,) 

Master  Mason. 
Out  on  your  gold ! — for  gold  yonr  like  would  sell 
All  things ;  when  ttom  the  father  ye  have  torn 
His  children,  and  the  bushand  Arom  his  wife, 
You  think  to  compensate  their  loss  with  gold — 
Begone !    We  were  glad  heings  ere  ye  came  ; 
With  you,  despair  hath  come  upon  the  land. 

Bertha,    (to  tite  oveneer  returning.) 
Lives  he! 

(Oveneer  make*  eigne  to  the  contrary.) 

O  luckless  castle  huilt  with  curses 
And  curses  ever  will  inhabit  thee ! 

(Exit,)  J.  D.  PIERCEY. 

THE   ROMAN    DE   ROU.^No.  9. 

(Contiiiued  from  page  290.) 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Liberal,  second  son 
of  Richard  the  Good,  and  sixth  duke  of  Normandy,  whom  writers  of 
historical  romance  have  called  Robert  the  Devil,  and  whose  Life  they 
have  disfigured  with  idle  tales  of  superstition.  As  a  sovereign,  he  was 
just,  but  stem,  generous  with  prodigality,  and  brave  with  rashness.  One 
uf  his  most  distinguished  titles  to  the  respect  of  posterity,  although  it  be 
an  accidental  one,  is  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  fttther  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Dumoulin  has  thus  sketched  his  character :  "  This 
prince  was  imbued  with  the  piety  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  kind  and 
affable  to  his  friends ;  but  a  lion  when  enraged,  and  as  the  romances 
describe  him,  a  true  Robert  the  Devil  s  however^  as  the  most  scorching 
fires  do  not  retain  their  heat  for  a  long  time,  the  hot  ebullitions  of  his 
temper  were  soon  cooled,  and  the  least  disposition  to  acknowledge  an 
error,  when  founded  in  sincerity,  rendered  him  as  placid  as  a  lamb.'' 
Wace,  like  a  good  priest,  praises  Robert  for  enriching  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  specially  for  founding  the  abbey  of  Cerisy,  situate  between 
St.  Lo  and  Bayeux,  the  church  of  which  still  displays  many  architectu- 
ral beauties. 

The  first  event  of  this  reign  was  the  revolt  of  William  of  Belesme,  who 
was  governor  of  the  castle  of  Alen^on.  He  was  soon  subdued  and  gene- 
rously pardoned  by  Robert,  who  replaced  him  in  his  command.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards,  as  well  as  his  three  eldest  sons,  all  of  them 
turbulent  and  cruel,  leaving  his  fourth  son,  WilHam  Talvas,  his  sole  heir 
and  successor.  At  this  juncture,  died  Robert,  king  of  fWnce,  whose 
widow.  Queen  Constance,  wished  to  dispossess  her  eldest  son,  Henry  the 
First,  of  his  inheritance,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  second 
son,  in  which  attempt  she  was  aided  by  the  Earl  of  Champagne.  The 
young  king,  unable  to  resist  this  formidable  combination,  sought  refiigejn 
Normandy,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  duke,  who  levied  an  army,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  France.    The  devastations  committed  in  this 
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campaign  are  described  as  most  exterminating  by  contemporary  writers, 
sod  Robert  avowed  that  the  speediest  mode  of  securing  peace,  was  to 
render  war  as  cmel  as  possible.  The  excesses  of  his  army  are  the  true 
reasons  why  the  French  chroniclers  called  him  Robert  the  Deril.  For 
his  services  in  securing  Henry  on  the  throne,  he  received  the  territory 
called  the  Veann  Francois, 

Shortly  after  this  enterprize,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  duke  and 
Alain,  Earl  of  Brittany,  which  led  to  hostilities.  Robert  erected  a  strong 
'  fortification  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Coisnon,  which  separates  Normandy 
from  Brittany,  and  Alain  ravaged  all  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avranches.  N^el  of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  Auvray,  sumamed  the  Giant, 
roused  the  barons  to  defend  their  territory.  The  Bretons  attacked  the 
division,  under  the  former  commander,  and  victory  seemed  a  long  time 
doubtful,  but  the  arrival  of  Auvray,  with  reinforcements,  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  put  their  enemies  to  a  total  rout. 

Robert  then  determined  to  carry  war  into  England,  for  which  purpose 
he  equipped  a  fleet.  It  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Jersey, 
and  Uie  prevalence  of  contrary  winds  rendered  the  expedition  abortive. 
The  duke,  however,  resolved  to  turn  this  armament  to  some  account, 
made  a  descent  on  Brittany,  but  the  submission  of  Alain,  who  swore  ho- 
mage and  fealty,  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  This  reconciliation 
tookpLicein  1030. 

Wace  then  recounts  the  amours  of  Robert  and  Arlette  of  Falaise,  the 
mother  of  the  Conqueror,  with  a  minuteness  that  modem  refinement  for- 
bids us  to  detail.  However,  as  something  miraculous  always  relates  to 
the  birth  of  extraordinary  persons,  in  Che  opinion  at  least  of  poets,  we 
may  add  that  Arlette  had  a  dream,  denoting  that  she  would  be  delivered 
of  a  tree  whose  branches  would  shadow  the  whole  of  Normandy,  which 
Robert  considered  a  most  propitious  sign.  The  birth  of  the  child  is  then 
announced  ;  but  Wace  does  not  fix  the  date,  which  is  indeed  somewhat 
obscure.  Among  the  difierent  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject,  we 
prefer  that  of  the  continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges,  who  states  that 
William  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  died.  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
his  demise  took  place  in  September,  1087.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  born  towards  the  close  of  1027^  or  the  commencement  of  1028. 

In  1034,  Robert  determined  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Vi'hen  he  announced  this  intention,  he  was  opposed  by  his  barons,  who 
represented  to  him  the  danger  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  without  a  son 
to  exercise  his  authority.  The  duke,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose.  He  insisted  that  they  should  receive  the  son  of  Arlette  as 
their  duke  and  pay  him  homage  and  swear  fealty,  placing  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  king  of  France,  and  confiding  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Alain,  Duke  of  Brittany.  Wace  gives  the  following  address  of 
Robert  on  this  occasion  : 

Seigneurs,  distill,  tub  dites  veir, 
Mais  jeo  n*a!  ne  enfant  ne  eir, 
Forz  un  petit  filz  ke  jo  ai ;    • 
Se  11  VU8  plaiat  oil  vus  lerrai 
Par  li  cunseil  el  Rei  de  France, 
Kil*  maintiendra  o  sa  poessance. 
II  est  peti,  maU  11  creistra, 
£  se  Deu  plaist  amendera. 
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JeV  cognois  bien  d  tSeng  por  mien; 

Recevez-le,  si  ferez  bien; 

£  86  Deu  le  velt  cunsentir, 

Jeo  puiz  uncore  revenir. 

Cil  est  de  vostre  norrelnre. 

Si  ferez  honur  e  nature, 

Si  vns  I'aniez  de  dreite  fei. 

£  Jel  VU8  lai  en  lieu  de  mei.     Ven,  8118. 

The  barona  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  duke,  who,  having  confided 
his  son  to  the  king  of  France,  and  appointed  Alain  senechal  of  the  king- 
dom, took  his  departure  for  the  holj  land.  Alain  did  not  long  sarvive. 
being  poisoned.  According  to  M^ace,  this  crime  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Bretons,  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it  was  committed  by  the  Normans, 
whilst  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Montgomery.  He  died  at  Vimoutier, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1040,  and  was  buried  at  Fecamp. 

Though  Robert  travelled  as  a  pilgrim,  he  displayed  a  royal  magnificence 
throughout  his  Journey.  He  presented  himself  at  Rome  with  great 
pomp,  and  was  equally  conspicuous  for  the  splendour  of  his  retinue  at 
Constantinople.  Among  other  anecdotes  related  of  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  travelled  on  a  mule  whose  shoes  were  of  gold ;  and  he  com- 
plied with  the  oriental  custom  of  dropping  his  mantle  on  the  floor,  when 
introduced  to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  A  chamberlain  picked  it  up  and 
returned  it  to  the  duke,  who  refused  to  wear  it  again,  saying,  that  a  man- 
tle which  had  touched  the  ground  was  unfit  to  cover  the  shoulders  of  a 
Norman. 

Having  finished  his  pilgrintage,  he  commenced  his  return  to  Europe, 
but  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  at  Nice.  Wace  says  that  he  was 
poisoned ;  but  he  is  in  error. 

Our  next  notice  of  the  "  Roman  de  Ron'*  will  commence  the  life  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  as  his  biography  is  yet  very  impeifectly 
known,  the  reader  may  expect  a  variety  of  interesting  details,  hitherto 
unpublished.  We  shall  be  enabled,  particularly,  to  mention  all  the  princi- 
pal barons  and  knights  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  including 
those  whose  descendants  are  now  living  in  England,  and  that  with  a  mi- 
nuteness and  authenticity  not  accomplished  by  any  book  on  the  peerage 
and  baronetage  at  present  circulated. 


THE    TANCREDS    OF    NORMANDY. 


During  the  reign  of  Richard  Sans-Peur  the  population  of  Normandy  had 
so  prodigiously  increased,  that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  following  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  emigrated  to  other  countries.  The  adventu- 
rous spirit,  which  seems  peculiarly  to  have  marked  this  chivalrous  race  of 
men,  drew  many  of  them  to  Palestine.  About  the  year  983,  sixty 
Norman  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  passed  through  Salerno 
in  Italy,  at  the  moment  when  that  city,  closely  besieged,  was  on  the  ppint 
of  surrendering  to  tbe  Saracens.  These  travdlers  resolved  to  save  it  firom 
the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  They  infused  new  courage  into  the  Salemians, 
attacked  the  Mahometans  in  the  night,  slaughtered  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  drove  those  who  escaped  the  sword  on  board  their  vessels. 
The  Prince  of  Salerno  and  the  inhabitants  offered  them  presents,  which 
they  refused  with  a  generous  disinterestedness.  These  heroes  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  serving  in  turn  the  popes,  the.  emperors^  and  the 
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io/ezior  piinces.  About  the  year  ]030»  their  descendants  founded  the 
dtj  of  Aversa,  situate  at  three  leagues  distance  from  Naples.  Intelli- 
gence of  their  successes  soon  reached  Normandy,  and  induced  many  of 
dbe  mhabitants  to  seek  their  fortunes  by  emigration. 

In  1032,  Tancred^  Seigneur  of  Hauteville.  in  the  Coteutin,  having  but 
a  amall  fortune^  and  twelve  sons,  for  whom  he  could  not  make  an  adequate 
provision,  sent  the  three  eldest,  William,  samamed  Iron-Arm,  Drogon, 
and  Humphrey,  to  Italy.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  Cotentin  accompa- 
nied the  Tancreds,  among  others  Robert  Grosmenil,  William  Groult. 
Tristan  Citeau,  Richard  de  Cariel,  and  Renouf,  and  they  all  proceeded  to 
join  their  countrymen  at  the  new  settlement  they  had  formed  at  Aversa  in 
Apulia.  In  1039,  this  rising  colony  elected  Renouf  their  chief 
magistrate. 

About  this  time,  these  same  gentlemen  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  under 
the  command  of  William  Tancred,  with  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  East.  They  formed  the  advanced  guard  which  exterminated  the 
Saracens  at  Messina.  In  a  second  attack,  William,  always  the  foremost  in 
action,  slew  vrith  his  own  hand  the  emir  of  Syracuse,  and  routed  sixty  thou- 
snid  oif  the  infidels.  These  distinguished  heroes  were,  however,  unrewarded 
ind  scarcely  noticed,  by  the  general  of  the  Greek  army.  The  Normans, 
indignant  at  this  ingratitude,  seized  on  the  whole  territory  of  x\pulia  in 
1040.  They  collected  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  founded  a 
lort  of  republic  which  they  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  of  which  Wil- 
liam was  elected  president. 

William  Tancred,  bv  his  courage  and  firmness,  preserved  his  soldiers 
in  strict  discipline,  and  maintained  order  in  his  new  state.  He  died  in 
1046.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Drogon,  but  he  could  not 
repress  the  turbulence  of  his  troops,  who  devastated  Italy.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  a  church,  in  1 05  i .  Humphrey,  third  son  of  Tancred,  replaced 
Drogon.  He  exercised  the  office  of  president  during  three  years,  and 
died  in  1054. 

Robert  Guiscard,  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  had  joined 
his  elder  brothers  in  Italy,  in  1050.  On  the  death  of  Humphrey,  he  was 
raised  on  a  shield,  and  declared  his  successor.  He  received  the  title  of 
Coant  de  La  PouiUe  and  Duke  of  Calabria.  Of  this  last  district  he  com- 
pleted the  conquest.  The  pope,  who  had  excommunicated  him  after  his 
first  exploits,  granted  him  absolution  and  confirmed  his  ducal  title,  to 
himself  and  his  postmty,  with  all  lands  he  then  held  in  La  PbuiUe,  Cala- 
bria, and  all  territories  in  Italy  and  Sicily  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Greeks  or  the  Saracens.  His  soldiers  saluted  their  new  chief  with  every 
mark  of  honour ;  but  the  barons,  till  then  his  equals,  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  with  indignation  rankling  in  their  hearts.  He  saw  his  authority 
attacked  by  the  chiefs,  by  the  local  presidents  of  the  twelve  provinces,  and 
by  the  conspiracies  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Humphrey,  whom  he  had 
nduded  from  all  authority  and  condemned  to  lead  a  private  life.  Some 
were  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  sentenced  to  death :  others  were 
bsnished  ;  and  the  remainder  reduced  into  submission  by  the  force  of 
ttms.  He  was  occupied  twenty  years  in  consolidating  his  dominion. 
Tlie  Greeks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Saracens,  took  advantage  of  these 
intestine  divisions,  and  attacked  him  ;  but  they  were  severally  vanquished 
^  cfifpersed.  The  Saracens  sought  refuge  at  Barri  and  Salerno  -,  the 
former  only  surrendered  to  the  duke  after  a  siege  of  four  years  ;  Salerno 
bdd  out  but  eight  months  -,  and  Guiscard^  \^o  exposed  himself  to  every 
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danger,  received  a  wound  in  the  breast.  He  finally  conquered  aD  the 
provinces  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  revolations 
of  eight  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  sever  that  union^  accomplished  by 
his  valour  and  prudence. 

In  1060,  Guiscard  was  joined  by  Roger,  the  younge3t  of  his  brotben. 
whom  he  sent  into  Sicily.  Roger  effectaaJly  expelled  the  Saracens  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  island  during  two  centuries,  and  made 
himself  master  of  this  rich  conquest. 

Sovereign  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  Guiscard  meditated  still 
more  extensive  conquests.  His  ambition  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
East.  The  deposition  of  the  emperor  MicHelPucas  appeared  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  carrying  his  plans  into  execution.  He  had  married  his 
daughter  Helena  to  Constantine,  son  of  that  emperor,  and  he  levied  an 
army  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  his  daughter  and  his  son  in  law.  He 
brought  forward  an  impostor  who  called  himself  the  Emperor  Michel,  and 
he  prevailed  on  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  acknowledge  him,  and  even 
to  exhort  the  people  to  aid  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 

Guiscard  raisea  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  set  sail  from  Otranto,  in  May,  1081,  at  the  head  of  this  expedi- 
tion, accompanied  by  h'is  eldest  son  Bohemond,  and  the  pretended 
emperor.  Whilst  he  besieged  Durazzo,  Bohemond  seized  on  Corfu, 
which  made  a  vain  resistance.  Guiscard  was  not  so  fortunate ;  a  tempest 
dispersed  his  fleet,  and  that  portion  which  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  the  aUies  of  Alexis  Com- 
nenus.  The  garrison  of  Durazzo  made  a  desperate  sally,  carrying  death 
and  terror  into  the  camp  of  the  Normans,  and  the  pestilence  that  then 
raged  among  them,  thinned  the  ranks  of  many  of  their  bravest  soldiers. 

UnappaUed  liy  these  calamities,  Guiscard  remained  firm.  The  Empe- 
ror  Alexis  advanced  against  him  with  sixty  thousand  troops.  The  more 
the  danger  increased,  the  more  did  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Guiscard 
rise  to  meet  it :  imitating  the  example  of  William  the  Conqueror,  after 
landing  at  Pevensey,  he  burned  the  vess^  that  Bohemond  had  brought 
to  his  aid.  Having  thus  cut  off  his  only  chance  of  escape,  if  defeated,  he 
exhorted  his  men  to  fight  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  as  though 
it  were  the  place  of  their  birth  and  their  burial,  and  biving  infused  into 
them  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,  those  famous  fields  on  which,  nine  centuries  before,  the  glory 
of  Pompey  quailed  beneath  the  better  fortune  of  the  first  of  the  Cesars. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  October,  108  L  The  Normans, 
charging  with  impetuosity  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  broke  and  dispersed 
the  battalions  immediately  opposed  to  them,  but  the  emperor,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  rallied  the  fugitives,  renewed  the  combat,  and  broke 
through  the  squadrons  of  Guiscard.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Gaita,  wife 
of  Guiscard,  a  woman  of  Amazonian  spirit,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  by  her  presence  animated  the  troops,  while  Guiscard.  himself, 
cahn  and  collected,  shouted  to  the  runaways  in  a  voice  of  thqpdor, 
"  Whither  do  you  fly !  your  ships  are  destroyed  -y  the  enemy  will  notspare 
cowards ;  seek  a  glorious  death  rather  than  find  an  ignominious  slavery*" 
They  returned  to  the  charge,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  straggle,  the 
Normans  gained  the  victory.  The  rout  of  the  Greeks  was  complete,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexis,  pursued  by  Guiscard,  only  saved  his  life  by  a  speedy 
flight.  The  pretended  emperor  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  Bohemond 
and  Gaita  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
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Danuso  opened  its  gates  to  the  Conqueror,  in  Febraary,  1082.  Gruis- 
cnd  peneCmted  into  the  middle  of  Epirus,  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Theualy,  approached  Thessalonica,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
ftaatinople  into  the  greatest  ahurm.  He  would  inevitably  have  made 
hhiuelf  master  of  this  city,  had  not  Henry  the  Third,  emperor  of  Ger- 
mtny,  inTaded  Italy.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Guiscard  left  his 
army  under  the  command  of  Bohemond,  and  hastened  to  the  succour  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Germans  in  the  tower  of 
Crescentiiis,  now  called  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On  his  approach  the 
emperor  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  into  Lombardy.  Guiscaivj  encamped 
before  Rome,  and  carried  it  on  the  first  assault.  He  could  not,  however, 
reitnun  the  fury  of  his  soldiers,  and  the'  city  was  plundered.  The  pope, 
disgusted  with  civil  feuds,  quitted  Rome,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe  at  Salerno. 

Guiscard,  incapable  of  resting  quiet,  quickly  returned  to  Epims. 
Three  navid  battles  were  fought ;  the  two  former  produced  no  result ; 
but,  in  the  last,  the  Normans  obtained  a  decided  triumph,  and  thirteen 
thousand  Greeks  perished.  Winter  suspended  the  operations  of  Guiscard, 
bat  he  resumed  Uiem  with  the  spring.  He  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Greece,  and  seized  on  the  principal  towns  of  the  Archipelago;  and  was 
aboat  to  march  on  Constantinople,  when  an  unforeseen  event  disconcerted 
Ills  projects.  An  epidemic  seized  his  troops  *,  he  was  himself  attacked, 
iBd  carried  to  Cephalonia,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  1085,  at 
the  tgt  of  seventy,  or,  as  some  state,  at  the  age  of  ei^ty.  This  army. 
Inspirited  at  the  loss  of  their  brave  and  successful  chief,  retreated,  and  the 
gilley,  which  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  the  conqueror,  was  wrecked 
on  die  Italian  coast.  Guiscard  bequeathed  the  duchy  of  La  Puuille  and 
Calabria  to  Roger,  his  second  son,  whom  he  had  by  Gaita,  the  heroine, 
and  sn  his  conquests  to  Bohemond,  his  eldest  bom. 

We  haTc  already  stated  that,  when  Guiscard  quitted  the  east  to  protect 
the  pope  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  forces  to  Bohemond.  Thb  young  hero  nobly  sustained  the  glory  of 
his  fioher.  He  vanquished  the  Greek  emperor  in  two  pitched  batdes,  and 
pursued  the  fugitive  Alexis  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Bohemond 
approached  this  capital ;  the  empire  appeared  lost,  when  Alexis,  despair- 
ing to  maintain  his  throne  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  a  policy, 
familiar  to  the  subtle  and  unprincipled  character  of  his  nation.  By 
bribery,  he  created  a  sedition  in  the  Norman  army ;  Bohemond  used 
erery  exertion  to  quell  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  without  effect, 
and  he  was  reluctantly  compeUed  to  suspend  his  attack.  Arrears  of  pay 
were  due  to  his  men,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  to 
nise  money,  on  which  condition  they  returned  to  their  duty.  During 
bis  absence,  he  gave  the  command  to  leaders  as  branre  as  himself,  but  who 
ifid  not  possess  his  talents.    These  were  defeated  by  Alexis. 

Bohemond  returned  to  Greece  with  Guiscard,  in  1083.  He  took  a 
cMricQOus  part  in  the  new  victories  obtained  by  his  &ther  in  this  cam- 
pai|L  At  the  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1085,  he  readily  gave  up  the  Italian 
ttates  to  his  brother  Roger,  and  contented  himself  with  the  conquered 
coantries.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Tarentum  and  Gallipoli. 
In  1096,  he  joined  in  the  first  crusade,  and  highly  distinguished  himself 
Q&der  the  waJls  of  Jerusalem,  as  did  also  his  cousins  Tancred  and  Roger. 

In  1098,  he  made  himself  master  of  Antioch,  and  then  was  declared 
Prince  of  Antiocb»  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  history.    More 
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than  once  he  made  the  Saltan  of  Babylon  tremble  on  hU  throne.  Lao- 
dicea  fell  into  his  power ;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner. 
He,  however,  soon  recovered  his  liberty,  and  traveUed  to  France  to 
fulfil  a  vow  he  had  made  during  his  captivity.  This  Journey  was  attended 
with  a  fortunate  result.  He  married  the  daughter  of  king  JPhilipthe 
First,  and  returned  with  this  princess  to  his  dominions.  He  soon  marched 
against  the  Greeks,  but  his  success  was  trifling.  He  died,  loaded  with 
honours,  in  1 1 1 1.  Six  princes  of  the  race  of  Tancred  succeeded  him  in 
the  principality  of  Antioch. 

Roger^  second  son  of  Guiscard,  and  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  left 
those  possessions  to  his  son  William,  who  died  without  issue  in  1127. 
These  dominions  then  passed  into  the  authority  of  Roger,  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  speak. 

When  Guiscard  was  invested  with  the  command  of  La  Pouille,  he  sent 
for  his  youngest  brother,  Roger,  who  had  remained  in  Normandy  on 
account  of  his  youth.  Guiscard  first  employed  him  in  Calabria,  where  he 
at  once  gave  proofs  of  the  most  undaunted  courage.  He  gained  the 
name  of  the  Norman  Hercules.  He  was  soon  engaged  on  a  more  ample 
theatre. 

Sicily  was  occupied  by  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  who,  during 
several  centuries,  had  desolated  this  fertile  country.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  first  Tancreds  distinguished  themselves.  Guiscard  and 
Roger  now  formed  a  plan  for  its  complete  conquest,  and  the  expulsion  of 
its  oppressors.  They  collected  some  small  vessels,  and  Roger,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band  of  resolute  adventurers,  crossed  the  strait,  and  landed  near 
Messina.  A  formidable  force  opposed  his  advance,  but  the  Normans 
attacked  them  with  fury,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  enemy  retreated 
to  their  fortresses ;  Roger  besieged  them,  and  forced  some  to  capitulate, 
while  others  he  took  by  storm.  Saracens  and  Greeks,  both,  fell  before 
his  sword.  Victory  followed  his  steps  in  every  direction  i  his  successes 
were  so  sure  and  so  rapid,  and  his  very  name  so  imposing,  that  his  mere 
presence  secured  a  conquest.  In  a  few  years,  he  expelled  all  the  Greeb 
and  Saracens  from  the  island.  He  then  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily, 
a  rank  confirmed  to  him  by  the  investiture  of  the  pope,  which  rendered  his 
claim  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Into  this  new  kingdom, 
he  introduced  some  of  the  Norman  laws,  established  the  feudal  system, 
and  delegated  to  his  barons  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  authority,  of  which 
he  remained  the  centre  and  the  head.  Aft^r  having  established  order  and 
peace  in  Sicily,  Roger  terminated  his  illustrious  career  in  1 101,  loved  and 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  acted  as  a  protector  and  afitfher. 
He  left  a  son  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

Roger,  second  King  of  Sicily,  and  son  of  Roger  Tancred,  immediatdy, 
on  succeeding  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  seized  on  part  of  the  domains 
of  his  cousin  William,  Duke  of  La  Pouille  and  Calabria.  William  dying 
in  1 1 27,  Roger  seized  on  the  rest  of  his  territories,  and  united,  in  his  own 
hand,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria.  He  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  on  the 
2dth  of  December,  1130,  and  displayed  a  pomp  and  magnificence  only 
equalled  by  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  filling  his  subjects  with  astonishmeot 
and  admiration.  In  1146,  he  made  war  against  the  Emperor  Manael, 
took  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Negropont,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  advanced  to 
the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  returned  laden  with  the  spdls  of 
the  east.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  captured  Tripoli,  and  other  towns  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.    He  rescued  Louis,  the  young  King  of  Eraac^  firom 
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tl»  Swtcena,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  1 149,  when  that  monarch 
was  returning  home  from  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Roger  enacted 
good  laws  for  his  subjects,  caused  justice  to  be  respected,  and  protected 
commerd  and  literature ;  he  was  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  and  loved  by 
lus  own  people.     He  died  in  1 154.    ric*i 

WilHam,  his  son,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition.  He  was  de- 
tened  for  his  violence,  his  injustice,  his  cruelty  and  his  tyranny.  He  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  Bad.     He  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1 1 66, 

William  the  Second,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Peter  of  Blois.  His  virtues  eflaced  all  recollection  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
preceding  reign,  and  he  received  the  title  of  the  Good.  He  died  in 
November,  1 189,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  adored  and  wept  by  his 
nbjects.  He  had  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  king  of 
Ea^aod,  but  left  no  posterity. 

At  his  death,  Tancred,  a  natural  child  of  one  of  the  preceding  monarchs, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  He  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1 1 92.  The  sceptre  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
William  the  Third,  yet  in  his  cradle,  and  his  mother,  Sibylla,  assumed  the 
irgency.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  married  Constance,  a 
daughter  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  laid  claim  to  the  succession,  by  virtue 
of  her  rights,  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  by  force  of  arms,  seized 
^ylla*  whom  he  incarcerated^  and  murdered  William.  This  Henry, 
nroamed  the  Cruel,  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1197,  and  Constance 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  in  1 198. 

Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  and  ^nng  of  Sicily,  son  of  Henry*  the 
Cnieland  Constance,  was  strangled  on  the  13th  of  December,  1250,  by 
lib  natnnd  son  Mainfroy,  who  also  poisoned  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick, 
aod  usurped  the  throne  of  Sicily.  Mainfroy  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Charles  of  Aiijou,  to  whom  the  pope  had  awarded  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

Conradin,  the  son  of  Conrad,  and  great  grandson  of  Roger  through  his 
maternal  ancestor  Constance,  attempted,  whelii  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  straggle  against  the  fortune  and  experience  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  He 
WIS  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Naples  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1260. 

Thus  was  extinguished,  after  a  duration  of  two  centuries,  this  line  of 
beroes,  who,  sprung  from  a  small  village  in  the  Cotentin,  with  no  other 
toxtliaries  but  courage  and  genius,  gained  battles, — overturned  thrones,^— 
mastered  the  pontiffs  of  Rome, — conquered  with  one  hand  the  Ccesars  of 
Constantinople,  and  with  the  other  smote  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
while  they  made  even  the  sultans  of  Babylon  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
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■t.n  "C  (CoDtlniied  from p«Be  SOS.) 

AiL^6>«fttaeks  of  the  opposition  against  Mr.  Peter  Carey  having  proved 
niiHiMlnfl.thfj  determined  to  alter  their  tactics,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Joshua 
finwuliiiniiiifciTrfi  the  following  articles  of  impeachment  against  Mr.  Peter 
^  BesH^roir^  des  Granges,  bailiff  of  Guernsey : 

**  I.— That  the  said  Beauvoir,  being  then  a  jurat,  has,  with  the  other  jurats 
vImmii  he  theraanto  Induced  and  seduced,  unlawfully  and  by  arbitrary  power, 
MMaed  a  tax  upon  diven  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  for  a  levy  of  money  which 
■Doonted  to  £600  sterling,  and  was  given  to  the  governor,  who  applied  it  to  his 
•vn  me,  sMMnining  the  said  inhabitants  to  pay  the  said  sum  by  the  attachment 
ofthcbgoodsorof  theirpetsonsyinsomnch  that  a  merchant  of  good  estate,  by 
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name  Nicolas  Nichols,  was,  for  not  paying  the  same,  kept  prisoner  in  a  place  that 
served  for  common  Jacks,  to  make  him  pay  the  sooner.  And  when  a  public  officer, 
by  name  Mr.  John  Saumares,  desired  that  these  monies  shoald  be  put  into  tbe 
hands  of  some  official  person,  he  was  checked,  and  threatened  by  the  pid  Beaa- 
voir,  who  opposed  the  same* 

<<  2.— That  he  has  sided  and  combined  with  the  governor,  Russell,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  said  governor  divers  sums  of  the  poor*s  money,  public  money, 
and  other  sums  given  for  pious  uses. 

<*  3. — That,  unjustly,  wickedly,  and  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  country, 
he  has  adjudged  debts  to  be  paid  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  governor, 
Russell,  and  sequestrated  their  estates,  which  the  governor  applied  to  his  own  use, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Peter  Prieuz,  Gabriel  de  Perier,  Michel  de  Rozel,  and  others. 

<<  4. — That  by  the  like  proceedings,  he  has  counselled  the  said  lUissell  wickedly 
and  against  the  laws,  for  the  seizure  of  divers  inhabitants  and  ransoming  of  their 
estates,  and  that  he  has  also  procured  agreements  for  the  redemption  of  the  same 
on  payment  of  divers  sums  of  money,  which  have  been  delivered  up  through  his 
instrumentality  to  the  said  governor,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Josias  Le  Marchant, 
Mr.  John  Brehaut,  Mr.  Priaulx,  Peter  Marquis,  and  others. 

<<  5. — ^That  of  late,  and  two  years  since,  he  has,  with  some  few  others,  assumed 
the  power  to  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  tin,  belonging  to  the  state  of  England,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  island  of  Serk,  and  to  pay  messeng^ers  sent  over 
on  his  own  private  affairs ;  by  which  he  disheartened  the  governor  finom  maintain- 
ing the  garrison  there,  and  defraying  other  charges^  to  wUch  he  was  bound  by  his 
commission,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

<<  6. — ^That  afterwards,  when  he  saw  that  the  said  Russell  would  not  allow  hiin 
to  be  received  as  bailiff,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  isle,  he  tamed  against  him, 
and  caused  a  general  insurrection,  which  was' fomented  by  his  faction,  after  the  said 
De  Beauvoir  was  prisoner ;  whereby  the  loss  of  the  island  was  likely  to  have  ensued. 

**7. — It  will  be  proved  that  the  said  Beauvoir,  having  induced  divers  poor 
country  people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  to  break  down  the  enclosures  of  the 
comiftons,  did,  afterwards,  judicially  Une  and  condemn  them  for  the  same. 

<<  d.^That  he,  being  formerly  a  jurat,  against  his  oath  and  the  laws  of  the 
country,  procured  Mr.  De  Quetteville,  then  bailifif,  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  governor  of  the  island,  without  the  said  De  Quette- 
ville being  heard  or  examined,  and  De  Beauvoir  obtained  the  appointment  fur 
himself.  A  governor  ought  nut  tu  have  displaced  a  bailiif,  but  so  ambitious  was 
De  Beauvoir  of  the  office  that,  about  1631,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Peter  Osborne  to  bestow 
that  place  on  him,  and  with  that  letter  he  sent  a  blank  with  his  name  subscribed 
thereto,  and  stated  in  the  letter  that  Sir  Peter  might  make  whatever  conditions  he 
pleased,  provided  he  would  make  him  bailiff. 

<*  9. — ^That  since  he  has  been  bailiff,  against  the  laws  of  the  island,  be  has  kept 
places  of  jurats  vacant  during  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  to  serve  his  own  ends 
and  purposes,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  his  own  friends,  kindred,  and  allies; 
whereas  the  law  enacts  that,  when  a  Jurat  dies,  another  must  t)e  at  once  elected  ; 
wherefore  the  people  of  the  island  have  at  different  times  requested  a  new  election, 
which  he  has  tyrannically  rejected,  without  even  taking  the  opinion  of  the  other 
magistrates,  whereby  the  course  of  justice  has  been  obstructed  in  the  island,  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  people ;  and  moreover,  that  he  has  reAised  the  deputies  of 
the  parishes  several  times,  when  they  requested  him  to  call  an  assembly  of  the 
SUtes. 

''  10.— That  since  he  has  got  into  the  said  office,  justice  has  not  been  impartiaily 
administered,  and  to  great  numbers  has  been  wholly  denied,  though  daily  prayed 
for  by  petition. 

»  II. —That  an  unjust  and  illegal  order,  about  the  assessment  on  wine,  was  made 
by  the  said  De  Beauvoir  to  fkvonr  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Le  Marchant,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  French  wines,  belongpngLto  him,  were  put  to  a  higher  rate  by  one 
penny  per  pot  than  others  which  were  i^he  isle,  a  thing  unprecedented. 

"  IS. — ^That  he  assumes  to  himself  such  tyrannical  power  over  the  people,  that, 
the  States  being  convened  four  several  times,  he  caused  them  (being  then  sus- 
pended fVom  office)  to  retire  without  sitting,  violently  thrusting  himself  into  the 
assembly,  against  the  order  of  his  suspension. 

<<  13. — ^That,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  he  has  prononnced 
divers  unjust  and  tyrannical  decrees,  and  arbitrary  sentences,  among  others,  one 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Ptoot,  minister,  dated  dist  of  June,  1646 ;  one  against  Thomas 
De  Jersey,  apd  another  ag^nst  Nicolas  De  Qaris,  and  that,  fofr  revenge,  against 
evidence.    Some  other  Mntences  he  has  given  against  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
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of  the  oonrti  m  in  •  case  bet^reen  Thomus  Carey ^  nephew  to  the  said  De  BeaoToir, 
■ad  ooe  Onille,  of  St.  Martin,  and  in  another  case  between  Helier  Rouget  and 
Hcoiy  De  Jemy.  He  also  gave  four  contrary  sentences  in  a  case  between  Mr» 
Join  Perehard  and  Mr.  John  Holland,  on  the  84th  of  May,  1644,  on  the  1st  of 
Xovember,  1645,  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1646,  these  last  three  being  in 
)«?eMal  of  the  first,  and  in  contradiction  of  the  written  laws  and  customs  of  the 
klind.  Moreover,  he  gave  three  opposite  sentences  in  a  case  between  Nicolas 
GotseUn  and  Michael  de  Rocel.  And  further,  the  said  De  Beauvoir  has  altered 
md  labverted  the  style  and  Judiciary  order  of  proceeding  in  all  manner  of  causes, 
» the  legisleis  of  the  court  attest. 

<*  14.— That  he,  the  said  De  Beauvoir,  is  a  railerand  public  calumniator,  in  open 
court,  of  the  people,  the  magistrates,  and  the  local  officers,  abusing  some  one  or 
the  other  eveiy  coart  day  with  foul  language,  whereby  he  and  his  adherents  ezer- 
fm  the  BMWt  intolerable  tyranny,  the  said  De  Beauvoir  being  of  so  violent  a 
Mtare  that  he  cudgelled  one  of  the  officers  of  the  town  in  the  church,  because  he 
voold  not  side  with  his  opinion.  Also,  a  remonstrance  was  made  to  the  court 
■boot  April,  1648,  by  Mr.  Thomas  De  Beauvoir  against  this  Mr.  Peter  De  Beau- 
voir, stating  that  the  said  Peter  had  defhmed  him  by  very  gross  and  reproaehftxl 
iasgiiage ;  and  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  States  in  the  town  church,  upon  some 
diflbreoce  of  words  between  them,  the  said  Peter  struck  the  said  Thomas  a  violent 
Uov  on  the  head  with  his  cane>  which  caused  a  considerable  swelling. 

^  I&— That  he  has  abased  the  parliament  in  petitioning  for  the  office  of  bailiff, 
md  Dot  mentioning  that  he  was  suspended,  and  that  the  former  bailiff,  then  Uving, 
dumed  the  office. 

**  16w— That  he  maintains  a  fhction  in  court  of  his  friends  and  allies,  cansing 
tbnD  to  be  chosen  jurats  and  officers,  to  the  terror  of  the  well  ailMed  who  will  not 
sde  with  himy  whose  estates,  lives,  and  characters,  are  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
Us  arbitrary  power,  so  mudi  so  that  the  minority  of  the  bench  are  his  allies, 
hochers-in-law,  nef^ews,  cousins  germane,  and  others,  more  remote  cousins. 

'*  17.— Thai  he  makes  Uie  poor  people  of  the  isle  lose  their  time  in  lawsuits,  by 
nking  unnsaal  speeches,  uttered  to  please  his  own  vanity,  and  not  for  the  dis- 
fitdi  of  business,  or  the  good  of  the  people,  who  often  lose  whole  days  on  matters 
vbieh  oggfat  to  be  terminated  on  the  first  hearing. 

^*  All  the  above  I  attest,  and  am  ready  to  prove.    (Signed)  Joshua  Gosselin.*' 

In  reply  to  these  articles  of  impeachment  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  put  in  the 
following  answer,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  council  of  state : 

''The  said  Oe  Beauvoir,  before  be  gives  a  particular  answer  to  the  said  articles, 
<loes  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  this  most  honourable  council,  that  the 
vticlet  are  signed  by  Joshua  Oosselin  alone,  who  has  a  spirit  undeservedly  em- 
bittered against  the  said  De  Beauvoir,  because  he  has  been  convicted  of  signing  a 
fake  writing  against  the  said  De  Beauvoir,  and  because  he  imagines  that  the  said 
Be  Beauvoir  was  the  cause  of  his  being  imprisoned  in  the  compter,  when  last  in 
loodoo,  though  his  drunkenness  was  the  true  cause  thereof. 

"  Id  answer  to  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment,  it  is  humbly  submitted,  tha 
tbe  governor  having  informed  the  magistrates  that  the  parliament's  vessels,  then 
m  the  roads,  were  out  of  provisionsi  it  was  by  them  thought  fit  and  ordered  that 
tboie  of  the  island,  who  were  best  able,  should  send  money  for  their  supply,  the 
stme  to  be  repaid,  with  interest,  out  of  the  harbour  dues.  In  order  to  show  a 
sood  example,  tbe  mag^trates  niade  the  first  advances,  and  on  this  account  there 


of  April,  1644,  the  members  of  the  States  being  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

*'  To  the  second  article  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  he  was  not  bailiff  when  the 
iBOfiey  of  Mr.  Perchard  was  lent,  as  appears  by  an  act  of  tbe  I6th  December,  1643. 
lite  monev  was  designed  for  pious  uses,  but  the  exigency  of  the  times  required  it 
to  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  De  Beauvoir  expresses  his 
^Ue  desire  that,  according  to  the  governor's  engagements,  it  may  be  repaid  to 
tbe  said  Mr.  Perchard  out  of  the  revenue  belonging  to  the  government,  to  the  end 
tbtt  it  may  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  will  and  intention  of  the  giver. 

"To  the  third  article  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  Colonel  Russell  did  receive 
luoQies  and  rents  belonging  to  some  men,  who  were  reputed  mallguants,  and,  on 
that  icore,  by  him  sent  over  to  England,  where,  had  they  been  conscious  of  their 
ionocence,  they  might,  upon  their  humble  petition  to  parliament,  have  received 
r»irett  against  the  said  colonel,  who  kept  the  money  \  but,  upon  what  ground 
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Ooflselin  should  inteiMt  himBelf  in  m  complaint  on  tb«ir  belialf»  theBtId  De  Berni- 
voir  does  not  understand. 

«  To  the  fourth  article  De  Beauroir  answers,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  intention 
of  the  said  Colonel  Russell  to  seiae  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Josias  Le  Marehaat, 
Priaulx  or  Marquis,  or  any  of  them,  an|l  when  he  heard  that  Ifr.  Le  Marehsnt 
was  apprehended,  he  interceded  for  his  release,  and  to  this  day  he  does  not  know 
what  money  the  said  Priaulx  or  Marquis  paid  to  the  said  colonel. 

'*  To  the  fifth  article  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  tin  sold, 
in  a  time  of  necessity,  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison  of  Serk,  the  same  amoojit- 
ing  to  twenty-six  pigs,  and  the  whole  proceeds  were  employed  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  gwrrison,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  Mr.  John  Le  Mesuriar,  treasaier, 
now  enclosed  and  forwarded  to  your  honours. 

'<  To  the  sixth  article  the  said  De  BeauToir  answers,  that  he  has  on  all  occaiioM 
endeavoured,  not  only  in  person,  but  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  trained  baads 
under  his  charge,  to  suppress  all  mutiny  in  the  island,  as  he  can  make  appear  by 
several  attestations,  one  written  with  Gosselin's  own  hand ;  and  aa  to  the  said 
De  Beauvoir's  coming  over  to  England  with  Mr.  Bonamy,  another  of  the  magis- 
trates, it  was  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  island  on  the  oocasioD  of  a  murder 
committed  in  the  island  of  Serk,  the  judge  of  which  island  sending  the  case  oror 
to  Ouemsey  to  be  there  tried,  according  to  usual  custom,  Colonel  RumoU  oppofed 
the  trial  thereof  by  the  court,  he  insisting  that  it  should  be  tried  by  a  council  ot 
war,  which  the  magistrates  did  not  think  fit,  as  the  said  colonel  had  no  commissioii 
authorizing  him  to  exercise  martial  Uw  in  the  island;  and  further,  becaose  both 
the  murderer  and  the  murdered  were  natives. 

'<  To  the  seventh  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  he  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  maintain  every  man  in  his  legal  rights,  and  those  who»  by  violence, 
have  acted  uojusUy  towards  their  neighbours,  have  been  fined,  as  appears  by 
several  acts  of  court. 

'<  To  the  eighth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that,  Mr.  De  QuetteviUe 
bdog  convicted  of  malignancy,  as  it  is  proved  under  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  and  of  Qosselin  himself,  he  was  ordered  to  be  seised  and  sent  to 
England,  and  Mr.  John  Bonamy  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  his  place.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  article  is  a  horrid  calumny,  whereof,  in  due  tim^,  the  said  De  Beauvoir 
may  crave  leave  to  demand  justice. 

'<  To  the  ninth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  it  was  heretofore  usual, 
when  there  were  seven  jurats  on  the  seat  of  justice,  not  to  hasten  to  the  election 
of  others ;  nevertheless,  the  said  De  Beauvoir  can  prove,  by  abundant  evidence, 
that,  within  a  few  days  after  the  decease  of  any  jurat,  they  summoned  the  electors 
to  make  choice  of  a  successor,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

**  To  the  tenth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  there  being  an  appeal 
granted  to  the  parliament,  it  is  an  argument  in  fbvour  of  the  equity  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  said  De  Beauvoir,  who  has  been  twenty  years  on  the  seat  of  justice, 
can  produce  the  attestation  of  the  inhabitants  of  several  parishes,  of  his  equal  and 
impartial  proceedings  in  judgments. 

"  In  reply  to  the  eleventh  article  the  said  De  Bteuvoir  observes,  that  the  said 
GtosseUn  invariably  attributes  all  the  acts  of  the  whole  court,  as  a  body,  to  the 
said  De  Beauvoir,  as  an  individual,  although  he  might  have  voted  with  the  mioo- 
rity ;  with  regard  to  Mr.  Le  Marchant's  wine,  which  cost  more  than  that  wbieh 
was  first  brought  into  the  island,  as  appears  by  the  account  produced,  and  to 
which  fact  he  offered  to  make  oath,  it  is  humbly  conceived  to  stand  with  reasoo 
that  it  should  be  charged  one  penny  a  pot  dearer  than  the  first  wine. 

'*To  the  twelfth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  replies,  that,  he  being  bailiff  by 
authority  of  parliament,  the  said  Gosselin  signed  a  writing  very  false  in  its  con- 
tents, with  a  view  to  procure  his  suspension  fVom  the  said  office,  and  by  that  means 
did  himself  disturb  the  assembly,  which  disturbance  he  now  seeks  to  charge  upon 
the  said  De  Beauvoir. 

'*  To  the  thirteenth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  replies,  that,  as  the  said  Oossshn 
has  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  ii 
in  a  capacity  to  determine  what  the  law,  quoted  In  the  Coutumier  of  If  ormandy, 
fcaUy  signifies,  and  consequently  whether  the  sentences,  to  which  he  aDudes,  are 
according  to  law,  or  not.  De  Beanvoir  does  humbly  pray  that,  in  U&e  Instances 
cited  by  Qosselin,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  parties,  against  whom  tiie  sentenesi 
were  given,  have  acquiesced  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court.  As  to  what  concerns 
Mr.  Pioot,  it  was  not  a  judicial  sentence,  but  an  admonitory  order  to  restrain  him 
ftom  uttering  sentiments  in  public  assemblies  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  island, 
ha  having  promulgated  dootrinM  pr^udiclal  to  the  rite  of  marriage.    In  regard  to 
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Mr.  De  Jtn&f,  he,  being  dnink,  beat  uiotiier  man  no  ezcewWely»  and  belleTing 
that  be  would  die,  hid  himself  in  rocks ;  but  being  seized  and  convicted  of  the 
Act,  be  leceiTed  a  moderate  reprimand.  Richard  I>e  Garis,  being  accvsed  and 
eoBvieted  of  ill  dealing  in  the  measurement  of  wheat,  which  he  sold  to  the  jleople, 
m  abo  reprimanded.  In  the  afflur  of  John  Kolland  and  Mr.  Perehard,  the  said 
DeBeauToir  did^  and  can,  make  it  appear  that  the  law  was  clearly  in  ihvour  of 
P^hard,  and  seising,  by  Providence,  that  my  lord  president  was  patron  of  the 
and  Perehaid'a  cause,  his  lordship  can  justify  the  said  De  Beauvoir  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

**  To  the  fourteenth  article  De  Beauvoir  replies  that,  knowing  drunkenness  to 
be  the  capital  sin  of  Guernsey,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  address  the  people, 
be  represents  to  them  what  a  foul  and  beastly  thing  it  is  to  see  the  officers  of 
joiHee  drunk ;  at  which  the  said  Gosselin  ought  not  to  be  otTended,  unless  his  own 
actions  bring  him  within  this  reproof. 

"Td  the  fifteenth  article  De  Beanvoir  replies,  that,  being  obstructed  in  the 
eierdse  of  hie  office  by  the  malice  of  Oossehn,  as  he  can  make  it  appear,  he  did 
represent  the  same  to  parliament. 

*'  To  the  sixteenth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  answers,  that  he  can  produce 
Kveral  attestations  firom  the  inhabitants  of  his  sincere  and  honest  behaviour. 

<'Td  the  seventeenth  article  the  said  De  Beauvoir  replies,  that  he  does  dispatch 
ibove  three  hundred  causes  in  a  year,  which  may  be  proved  by  the  court  book, 
tod  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  well  done. 

^To  the  additional  article,  which  says  that  Mr.  Pieot  was  banished  for  four  to 
five  years,  the  said  De  Beauvoir  avers  that  it  is  a  foul  calumny  cast  upon  the 
court  of  Guernsey,  there  having  been  no  such  sentence." 

De  BeauToir  further  adds  the  following  reasons  why  Joshua  Gosselin  has 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  holding  any  magisterial  office : 

"  1. — Because  he  is  a  public  drunkard,  who  often  spends  whole  nights  and  days 
in  taverns,  and  because  he  has  been  put  into  the  public  gaol  in  London  on  account 
of  hit  debaucheries,  he  being  at  the  time  as  drunk  as  a  pig  (tore  comma  un  pourceau), 

'^  2.— Because  he  has  been  publicly  accused  of  having  most  iniquitously  given 
aialse  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perchard  and  Mr.  Holland,  at  the  hearing  of 
which  Mr.  Perchard  declared,  and  offered  to  prove  his  declaration,  that  Gosselin 
bad  admitted  that  Perehard's  claim  was  just,  but  that  he  would  make  him  lose  it ; 
vliiefa  is  the  act  of  an  ui^nst  Judge,  and  deserving  of  rigorous  punishment,  both 
bf  divine  and  human  laws. 

^'3.— Because  he  is  a  man  who  makes  a  constant  practice  of  tilliying,  calum- 
Ditting,  and  scandalizing  absent  parties,  by  foul  and  filthy  language,  as  it  can  be 
proved,  which  is  unworthy  of  an  upright  judge,  or  of  any  private  individual,  who 
bas  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

*'  4. — Because  he  gave  false  testimony  against  M.  Des  Granges,  and  thus  seduced 
the  other  Jurats,  who  signed  his  declaration,  as  Mr.  Bonamy,  now  deceased,  did 
declare. 

*^  5. — Because  he  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  government  of  England,  having 
deelared  that  he  wished  to  see  a  king  on  the  throne/' 


SEAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COURT,  GUERNSEY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^I  perceive  in  your  April  number,  amongst  your  Historical  Notices, 
one  on  the  Royal  Court's  Seal  in  this  island ;  in  which  you  state  that  it  was 
pven  by  Edward  the  First,  but  that  the  grant  accompanying  it  is  unfortu- 
Qstely  lost; — this  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  send  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  that  which  I  have  in  an  old  manuscript  book  ;  and  which,  although 
it  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  authenticity  formd  legis,  is  I  believe  a  faithful 
traoscript  of  that  Patent :  it  is  in  Latin,  which  you  will  readily  translate,  if 
you  find  it  worth  your  while  to  insert  it  in  your  valuable  work.  It  is 
ftdtltessed  to  the  Bailiffs  of  the  two  islands. 

[translation.] 

**  Edward,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  greet- 
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ing.  Whereas  ocur  inlu'ects  of  the  above-named  islands  have  sufiSered  very  fre- 
quently heretofore  divers  losses,  and  been  exposed  to  no  small  dangers,  sometiines 
on  sea  by  shipwrecks,  and  sometimes  on  land  by  depredations,  and  by  various 
other  casualties,  chiefly  because  we  have  had  no  seal  hitherto  in  the  iriands,  by 
which  the  briefs  of  our  sutgects  in  those  parts  could  be  attested,  and  their  affain 
be  more  speedily  investigated  and  aiyusted.  We,  being  desirous,  for  the  common 
good  of  our  sut^jects  in  those  parts,  to  provide  a  known  and  certain  remedy  for 
their  dangers  and  losses,  have  willed  that  a  certain  seal  of  our  own  should  be  there 
used,  and  which  we  have  caused  to  be  provided  and  transmitted,  in  order  that,  for 
the  future,  such  briefs  as  our  sufejects  of  the  aforesaid  islands  have  been  aecii»- 
tomed  to  enroll  in  our  chancery  in  England,  and  which  for  the  future  they  may 
wt$h  to  enroll^  and  such  agreements  and  contracts  as  may  have  been  executed  in 
the  same  place  firom  time  to  time,  and  which  heretofore  have  been  only  verbal, 
and  not  reduced  into  writing,  shall  in  future  be  signed  by  this  same  seaL  And 
therefore  we  command  you  to  receive  that  seal,  and  cause  it  to  be  pablicly  made 
known  by  proclamation  throughout  the  whole  land  of  the  aforesaid  islands,  that 
all  our  sutijecu  of  those  parts,  who  may  wish  henceforward  to  have  our  briefs, 
may  enroll  them  there  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  registry  of  those  parts, 
as  heretofore  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  our  aforesaid  chancery.  And 
you,  the  aforesaid  Bailiflk,  will  cause  briefs,  and  agreements,  and  contracts,  to  be 
signed  with  that  seal,  and  send  a  transcript  of  the  registry  to  us  under  that  seal  j 
and  cause  all  the  premises  for  the  future  to  be  held  and  faithfully  observed  in  the 
islands  in  the  form  prescribed.  In  testimony  of  which  we  have  caused  our  letters 
patent  to  be  issued.  Witness  myself,  at  Westminster,  the  16th  day  of  November, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reigo." 

This  Patent,  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  makes  no  distinction  between 
our  seal  and  that  of  Jersey ;  but  as  no  description  appears  to  be  given  of 
either,  that  observation  mav  not  be  conclusive,  although  it  must  be  deemed 
an  extraordinary  case,  (if  tnere  actually  was,  at  the  time,  the  diflference  of  a 
cresty  the  one  having  it,  and  not  the  other,)  that  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  it; — certainly,  the  seal  of  ancient  deeds  should  be  evidence  of  the  crest 
existing  at  the  date  at  which  the  seal  was  appended  \  but  that  often  is  done 
at  a  later  period  than  the  date  of  the  document  itself;  and  in  all  cases,  1 
believe,  when  the  seal  is  affixed  to  any  document,  the  day  of  that  transac- 
tion is  always  inserted.  I  imagine,  however,  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
existence  anteriorly  to  1460. 

Our  three  leopards  passant  were  undoubtedly  the  two  of  Normandy  and 
one  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  province  Edward  the  First  was  then  duke ;  they 
have,  however,  lately  I  perceive,  been  converted  into  lions ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  animals  which,  in  the  original  seal,  could  scarcely  be  recognized  with 
precision,  are  now  graced  with  lion's  mattes,  on  our  eight  doubles  pieces  ;  — 
our  arms  are  not  registered  at  the  Herald's  College,  nor  is  any  thing  known 
about  them  there,  which  is  considered  extraordinary,  as  it  appears  that  one 
Vincent,  Windsor  Herald,  temp.  Jac.  I,  and  deputy  keeper  of  the  Tower 
muniments,  made  extracts  from  those  rolls  touching  Guernsey  and  Jersey; 
(beginning  temp.  Hen.  UI,)  among  which  this  grant  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  been  noticed  by  Vincent;  nevertheless,  I  still  think  the 
Patent  of  Edward  the  First,  given  above,  is  from  an  authentic  source ;  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fabrication.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  indeed 
much,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  three  lions  of  England  ;  that,  in  early  times, 
thejr  were  leopards  seems  probable ;  and  indeed  so  late  as  1418,  the  date  at 
which  Henry  the  Sixth  conceded  arms  to  Eton  College,  there  is  seen  in  the 
charter  (inter  alia)  a  leopard  passant  gold,  ^^  cum  pedistante  leopardo  aureOi' 
stated  as  beinff  a  part  of  the  then  royal  arms ;  but  it  seems  that  although 
thus  described  in  the  charter,  the  animal  on  the  seal  has  a  mane  and  the 
character  of  a  lion ;  at  least,  so  it  is  said  at  the  Herald's  College.  Little 
seems  to  6e  known  at  that  office  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  mooarchs 
before  Richard  the  First,  but  it  is  said  there  that  William  the  First  and  his 
three  sons  are  supposed  to  have  borne  the  arms  of  Normandv,  *' Gules,  two 
leopards  passant,  or,'*  and  that  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  brought  to  Henry  the 
Second  the  arms  of  that  province,  " Gules,  a  lion  passant  guardant  or," 
which  he  added  to  his  two  leopards,  converting  them  then  into  lions,  like 
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tint  of  Aquitsine,  for  imifortnity's  sake.  The  first  evidence  of  our  royal 
irmt  on  a  setd  seems  to  be  on  that  of  Richard  the  First,  "  three  lions  pan- 
suit  ^uardant  in  pale,**  which  became  the  established  arms  of  his  suc^ssors ; 
still,  they  have  been  described  sometimes  as  leopardi^  but  invariablTrepre- 
sented  as  lions,  and  in  contemporary  records  called  leones  and  leormvculi. 
The  Brunswick  lion,  on  our  present  royal  arms,  is  supposed  to  have  ori^i- 
naliy  been  assumed  from  our  Henr^  the  Second,  by  his  great  grandson  (by 
Maud)  Duke  William  of  Brunswick,  born  at  Winchester ;  and  tradition 
makes  his  arms,  **  Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or ;"  but  the  arms  of 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  are  stated  to  be,  ''de  Gueules  &  deux  leopards 
Itmpassei  et  passant  d'or.  Tun  sur  Tautre ;"  but  they  are  usually  represented 
•8  lions. 

In  a  review  of  Dr.  Mey rick's  work  on  Ancient  Armour,  is  this  remark : 
"  In  Henry  the  Second^s  reign,  we  find  that  that  monarch  added,  to  the  two 
Nons  which  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England  had  already  assumed  as  the 
national  device,  a  third;  and  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe  how  the 
Heralds,  who  have  fabricated  so  many  unintelligible  monsters  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unlearned,  have  themselves  blundered  in  respect  to  these  lions : 
they  have  gcnerallv  attributed,  to  the  shield  of  the  kings  we  have  mentioned, 
two  leoparas  \  and  to  that  of  Henry  the  Second  they  have  given  a  third. 
We  now  learn  that  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons  had  taken,  not 
two  leopards,  but  two  leos-pard^s,  or  lions  passant  guardant,  one  being 
the  device  of  Normandy  and  the  other  that  of  Poitou ;  and  hence  arose  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  kings  of  England  were  leopards. 
Henry  the  Second  added  to  these  two,  the  lion  d*Aquitaine.** 

Where  Doctor  Meyrick  has  found  this  name  of  leos-pardes  I  cannot  sav, 
but  he  appears  to  be  singular  in  his  opinion ;  pardus  in  Latin,  and  pardalis 
in  Greek,  is  the  same  animal  as  we  term  panther ;  and  leopardus  or  leo- 
pardalis  are  compound  names  formed  on  the  idea,  that  the  leopard  was  the 
iisue  of  the  lionness  and  the  panther — how  pastani  guardant  can  be  derived 
from  pardiM^  it  would  be  diincult  to  guess ;  oesides,  as  we  constantly  meet 
with  leopard  passant — pedistante  Uopardo — and  the  like,  these  expressions 
would,  in  that  case«  be  tautology  and  nonsense.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  at  those  distant  dates  there  was  confusion  in  the  notions  formed 
of  these  two  animals ;  and  possibly  from  there  being  none  of  them  in 
Europe  even  in  those  days,  the  two  may  have  been  confounded  together 
through  the  ignorance  of  these  times. 

Thierry,  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England,  states,  that  when 
William  the  Conqueror  came  over  to  England  with  his  army,  his  sails  had 
ike  three  lions  painted  on  them,  being  the  ensign  of  the  Normans.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  met  with  a  statement  assigning  three  animals  to  the 
Norman  arms ;  two  I  have  invariably  seen,  more  resembling  leopards  than 
lions,  and  described  as  of  the  former  species.  A  Subscriber. 

TAXATION   AND    REPRESENTATION    OF    GUERNSEY. 


CoHxrrTBBS  having  been  appointed,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  late  Billet 
d*Etat,  to  report  on  the  hest  mode  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  present  system  of 
levying  States  tazes,  and  also  of  reforming  the  actual  plan  of  legislative  represen- 
Ution,  the  present  moment  seems  fkvourable  to  some  discussion  of  this  important 
^abject.  With  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  all  agree  that  our  insular  constitution 
n  not  adapted  to  the  present  position  and  exigencies  of  the  community,  but  yet 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  touch  the  venerable  fabric,  lest  the  whole  building  should 
be  levelled  with  the  dust.  Undoubtedly,  in  all  organic  changes  great  prudence 
and  discretion  are  required,  but  if  these  are  carried  to  the  extent  of  pusillanimity 
tbey  cease  to  be  a  virtue ;  and  the  statesman,  who  acts  on  this  vacillating  principle, 
»  onworthy  either  of  respect  or  confidence.  We  may  rest  assured  that  every 
eoDidCation  is  fundamentally  vicious,  if  it  be  deficient  in  that  pliable  elasticity 
wludi  can  adapt  itself  to  those  ever  recurring  changes  caused  by  progressive  civi- 
lixtlion,  the  extension  of  conunerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
A  constitution,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  signification  of  the  word,  means 
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a  form  of  govemment  by  which  hamon  indu8ti7»  mental  and  phynctlt  U 
protected  in  its  full  development,  and  g^uaranteed  in  the  peaceable  ei^oymeat  of 
the  fruits  of  its  labour.  Consequently,  if  industry  assumes  a  new  form,  and 
produo#  wealth  under  a  new  character,  a  sound  constitution  will  easily  extend 
its  circumference,  so  as  to  include  this  new  industry,  and  these  new  products, 
within  its  fostering  circle ;  nor  will  it  continue  to  recognise  superseded  labour,  or 
render  power  permanent  in  the  hands  of  the  original  possessors,  unless  they  can 
produce  better  titles  i^nst  their  new  competitors,  than  antiquity  and  precedent. 
In  reference  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  necessity  of  reform  in  onr  mode  of 
taxation  and  representation  has  been  deemed  urgent  for  many  years,  and  the  truest 
friends  of  Guernsey  would  rather  see  existing  evils  corrected  by  our  own  aathori- 
ti^,  than  by  the  interference  of  the  mother  country,  an  interferenee  hig^y 
probable,  unless  it  be  anticipated  by  our  own  exertions.  In  looking  over  some  old 
documents  entrusted  to  our  care,  we  have  found  two  short  articles  on  this  question 
which  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1803,  but  they  are  both  without  a  signature. 
They  may  afford  some  materials  for  reflection  to  the  members  of  the  committees, 
and  in  that  view  we  have  determined  to  print  them. 

The  first  document  conmiences  with  the  tax  list  for  1803,  and  then  enumerttei 
the  members  of  the  States  of  Deliberation,  and  the  States  of  Blection ;  it  then 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : 

«  From  the  above  statement  it  will  strike  every  impartial  person,  firstly,  that 
the  sum  levied  in  the  country  parishes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  is  much  beyond  what  their  proportion  should  be  comparatiTely  to  the 
town  parish  which  pays  only  one  third,  although  its  revenue  is  more  than  three 
tUnes  that  of  the  other  nine  parishes.  Secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  the  town 
parish  should,  therefore,  be  increased,  and  that  of  the  other  parishes  be  thereby 
reduced.  Thirdly,  that  on  the  increase  of  that  proportion  the  town  parish  should 
have  an  increase  of  representation. 

<<  Although  nearly  all  parties  agree  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  above  taxation 
and  representation,  no  one  has  yet  given  a  plan  how  it  might  be  altered,  so  as  to 
put  it  on  a  fair  footing. 

<<  The  following  may  be  thought  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  Stales,  reelecting 
the  taxation. 

<<  That  in  the  levying  of  a  tax  voted  by  the  States,  the  whole  island  should  be 
considered  as  one  parUhy  and  that  every  individual  should  pay  according  to  his 
worth,  so  that  the  tax  might  bear  equally  on  all. 

<<  As  to  the  representation.  Fhrst,  in  the  States  of  Deliberation  let  an  increase 
be  nuide  of  eight  votes  by  representatives  named  by  the  town  Donialnef  so  that 
with  the  vote  they  bad  before,  it  would  make  nine  votes  in  all.  Secondly,  in  the 
States  of  Election  an  increase  of  voters  would  be  liable  to  great  inconvenience,  as 
it  would  be  adding  to  an  assembly  already  too  numerous,  besides  which  obijection 
it  might  meet  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  appointment  of  proper  parties  to  that 
situation.  In  lieu  of  that,  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  electors,  and  instead 
of  the  present  number  in  the  country  parishes,  to  order  that  only  the  oldert 
constable  and  eight  Douzainiers  in  the  Vale  Parish,  and  the  oldest  constable  and 
six  Douzainiers  in  the  other  eight  parishes,  should  vote  at  elections,  by  which  the 
States  would  be  formed,  as  follows  : 

States  op  Dblibb&ation. 

The  Bailiff 1  vote. 

Twelve  Jurats 19    „ 

Eight  Rectors 8    „ 

The  King's  Proeureur 1     n 

The  Town  Parish 9    „ 

The  nine  Country  Parishes 9    „ 

Total    40  votes. 
States  op  ELSCTiny. 

The  Bailiff 1  vote. 

Twelve  Jurats 12    „ 

Eight  Rectors 8    „ 

The  King's  Proeureur 1     „ 

In  the  Town  Parish,  two  Constables  and  twenty  Douxainier8.22    „ 

In  the  Vale  Parish,  one  Constable  and  eight  Douzainiers 9    » 

In  each  of  the  other  eight  Country  Parishes,  one  Constable  \  «. 

and  six  Douzainiers S        " 

Total 109^ 
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**  H  m  espeeted  thai  the  town  parish  will  not  ol^eet  to  tbU  plan,  it  having 
iacreaMd  in  malth  and  popalation  in  greater  proportion  than  the  country 
pumheBy  on  which  account  it  ought  not  to  be  against  bearing  a  greater  part,  than 
it  fennerly  did,  of  the  taxes,  which  are  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  island. 

'<  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  town  parish  (should  the  above  alteration  in  the 
■ode  of  taxation  talie  plad^)  would  then  pay  more  than  three  fourths,  instead  of 
only  one  third,  as  heretofore,  of  the  sum  to  be  levied,  the  country  parishes  ought 
wilUngly  taallow  the  change  in  the  representation,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
Ibat  th^  would  still- retain  an  equal  representation  in  the  States  of  Deliberation 
is  the  town  parish,  and  possess  nearly  two  thirds  more  of  votes  in  the  States  of 
Klectiop,  although  they  would  not  quite  contribute  one  quarter  of  the  whole  tax. 

**Tbm  Baimr,  the  Jurats,  the  Rectors,  and  the  King^i  Procureur,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  concur  in  this  plan.  It  must  strike  them  that  if  their  influence  be 
dimmished  in  the  States  of  Deliberatiun,  by  the  addition  of  eight  votes,  it  is 
inoeased  in  the  States  of  Election  by  the  nnmber  of  voters  being  reduced.  The 
former  is  thus  compensated  by  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  parishes  bear  the  burthen  of  the  taxes,  it  is  bat  fair  that  they  should 
be  fully  represented." 

The  next  document  that  we  are  enabled  to  submit  to  our  readers,  is  entitled  in 
ihe  MS.»  «  Ideas  on  the  same  subject  IVom  another  respectable  quarter,"  and  in 
the  following  terms : 

*^  At  a  time  when  it  is  in  contemplation  to  reform  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
ConstitQtion  of  the  States  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  which  require  an  immediate 
•iteration  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  views  of  our  worthy  Lieutenant  Governor, 
vho  gives  daily  prooft  of  his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  the  fbUowing  remarlLs  will  not  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

''That  a  general  tax  be  laid  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  are  rated  at 
ind  above  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  or  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  rent, 
by  which  means  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  Peter  Port  will  contribute  above  the 
three  quarters  thereof,  instead  of  only  the  one  third  to  which  it  is  now  snl^t  by 
Isw. 

''  As  it  would  not  be  just  to  impose  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  town,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  granting  them  a  reciprocal  advantage,  an  augmentation  should 
tska  ]dace  of  their  representatives  in  the  States  of  Deliberation,  by  admitting 
eight  of  tiie&r  douaainiers,  with  free  and  independent  votes,  which  would  only 
equal  the  nine  country  parishes,  though  the  population  and  riches  of  the  town  by 
&r  exceed  those  of  the  cxmntry,  and  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  men  of 
talent  reside;  for,  however  respectable  the  country  fhrmer  may  be  in  his  situation, 
yet  his  want  of  communication,  and  his  habits  of  life  preclude  him,  in  general, 
from  paying  that  attention  to  political  matters  which  they  require.  The  admis- 
•ioD  of  these  eight  town  representatives  cannot  affect  the  dignity  and  weight  of 
the  bailiff  and  jurats,  whu  will  still  preserve  a  preponderance  in  the  States ;  but  as 
the  increase  of  the  taxes  is  so  great*  it  is  requisite  that  the  administration  of  them 
be  regulated  by  a  greater  number  of  members,  as  it  will  thereby  eradicate  that 
odious  distinction  of  town  and  country,  and  unite  this  happy  isle,  as  it  were,  into 
Qoefiunily. 

^<As  to  the  States  of  Election,  should  the  country  parishes  be  unwilling  to 
diminish  their  votes,  an  increase  of  voters  must  then  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
town,  wliich  might  perhaps  be  a  more  popular  measure. 

''There  Is  no  assembly  in  the  woirld  (except  in  the  republic  of  France)  where  a 
number  has  not  a  right  to  make  such  motions  and  proposals,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
therefore,  the  sole  right  of  the  bailiff  in  that  respect  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  States  might  be  held  quarterly,  on  certain  fixed  days." 

To  show  how  requisite  it  is  that  a  proper  balance  should  be  held  in  the  States  to 
ineet  the  weight  of  the  country  deputies,  it  is  not  improper  to  mention  that,  in 
^  American  war,  they  refused  ptgring  about  forty  pounds  disbursed  by  the 
constables  of  the  town  for  charges  incurred  by  the  transport  of  guns  and  buildii^p 
pistlbrms  to  Vazon  Bay,  though  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  in 
the  Channel,  and  aa  invf«ion  was  momentarily  expected.  One  of  the  country 
parishes  also  reftised  the  sums  demanded  for  flnishing  Fort  Amherst,  saying  that 
it  was  only  a  protection  for  the  town,  and  that  it  ought  to  bear  the  whole  expence^ 
£no  during  this  war,  they  have  refused  the  just  and  necessary  demands  for  the 
^•ftoee  of  the  island,  though  they  are  now  better  able  than  they  have  ever  been 
to  bear  a  tax,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  country  has  flourished  to  a  very  great 
^»tttt  within  these  last  twenty-five  years,  and  that  ft  has  not  paid  a  single 
wtUag  towaids  the  public  burdens.    If  they  considered  the  Immease  debt  created 
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by  the  States,  and  that  its  reTenue  might  be  diminished  by  a  stagnation  of  trade, 
of  which  debt  they  owe  two  thirds,  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  adop- 
ting the  plan  proposed,  as  they  would  thereby  be  greatly  exonerated,  and  many 
useful  public  works  might  be  undertalien  that  are  now  laid  aside  on  account  of  the 
present  system  of  taxation  and  representation. 

Though  the  present  system  of  taxation  appears  unjust,  it  is  not  without  a 
precedent  in  England,  where  the  land  tax  was  in  some  places  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  in  others  as  luw  as  sixpence. 

The  motion  in  the  States  for  an  application  to  his  Mi^esty  in  oonncU  for  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  taxation,  without  a  change  in  the  repreaentation,  was 
carried  by  a  small  minority  ;  but,  at  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  town  parishioners 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  resist  such  a  demand,  they  being  well  ataotad  that 
his  Majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  would  not  grant  one  without  Uie  other. 
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The  natives  of  the  Channel  Islands  will  always,  from  their  insular  position, 
be  naturally  fond  of,  or  addicted  to,  the  sea.  The  p^reater  number  of  them 
have  been  employed  in  vraicking  or  fishing,  and  their  occupations  will  more 
or  less  be  connected  with  that  element  When  there  is  also  inherent  in  the 
breasts  of  the  men  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  sailing  on  the  distant  waters 
offers  to  the  imagination  a  field  on  wnich  to  exercise  courage,  energy,  reso- 
lution, and  those  virtues  which  the  presence  of  dangers  calls  forth  in  a 
manly  breast  There  is  something  in  the  view  of  the  ocean  p€K:uliarly  inspir- 
ing; and  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature,  it 
will  be  found,  that 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
and  can  we  not  address  the  ocean  in  the  words  of  Byron  I 

Thou  glorious  mirror»  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests,  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving : — ^boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  eternity — ^the  throne 

Of  the  invisible ;  even  firom  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  $  thou  guest  forth,  dread,  fothomlesa,  alone. 

The  Normans  of  old  were  a  hardy  and  enterprising  race,  allured  by  dan- 
ger, and  urged  bv  valour  and  a  feeling  of  success  in  whatever  they  undertook. 
Although  very  far  from  approving  all  their  deeds,  yet  we  cannot  but  admire 
.  their  prowess  and  their  undaunted  spirit,  which  subdued  to  their  sway 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  Europe.  The  love  of  conquest  has  departed; 
**  the  hoarse  dull  arum  now  sleeps;'*  but  a  portion  at  least  of  the  same  spirit 
of  activity  and  resolution  dwells  in  their  descendants  in  the  Channel  Islands ; 
a  ^art  of  their  mantle  has  remained,  as  their  extensive  naviption  and  enter- 
prise in  time  of  peace,  and  their  privateering  exploits  in  time  of  war,  fully 
demonstrate. 

It  is  of  late  years  only  that  the  shipping  of  Jersey  has  assumed  any  degree 
of  magnitude.  Some  notion  of  its  former  extent  may  be  formed  by  w^t  I 
remarked  in  my  preceding  article  on  our  Newfoundland  cod  fishery, 
which,  till  the  last  war,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  tha  only  foreign 
trade  in  which  vessels  from  the  island  were  engaged.  The  natives  of  tne 
Channel  Islauds,  however,  must  at  an  early  period,  have  applied  themselves 
to  navigation;  for,  in  a  list  of  several  English  ports  whicn  were  ordered  to 
send  their  contingents  of  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  the  First  at  Berwick, 
in  the  year  laoi,  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  we  find,  among  the  number, 
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the  nuies  of  these  Isluids,  which  had  to  ftimiBh  ten  vessels.  PreTiously  to 
thereipi  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  there  was  no  Royal  Navy,  properlj  so  called, 
in  Enriand ;  and  whenever  a  fleet  was  required  by  the  sovereign  for  his 
wan,  3ie  number  of  vessels  wanted  was  supplied  by  several  sea-port-towns, 
sccording  to  their  wealth  and  ability. 

The  Channel  Islands,  at  an  early  period,  had  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
sidered as  neutral ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  the  merchants  of  countries,  at  war 
with  England,  could  freely  resort  hither.  The  origin  of  this  privilege  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but,  as  we  may  readily  suppose  that  it  could 
Dot  have  been  conceded  unless  advantageous  to  both  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  we  may  find  a  clue  to  the  probable  causes  of  it,  in  the  fiict,  that  the 
principal  estates  in  the  islands  appertained  to  religious  houses  in  both  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  who  would  naturally  be  desirous  that  their  pro{>erty, 
tod  that  of  their  religious  order,  should  be  preserved  from  the  calamities  of 
war  I  and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  miipt  be  desirous  that  tranquillity 
sbooid  be  guaranteed  to  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  situated  in 
the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy's  territory,  in  order  not  to  divide  her  own  forces, 
ind  increase  her  expenditure.  The  privilege  assuredly  did  once  exist,  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  various  charters  of  our  sovereigns.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  it  principally  related  to  and  protected  objects  of  commerce, 
freedom  of  traffic,  and  the  sources  of  wealth  thereby  flowing — ^which  indeed 
homanity  would  rejoice  at  beholding  universally  the  case  in  all  those  wars 
which  governments  wage  against  esen  other — ^for  although  it  existed  under 
royal  seals,  the  isli^ids  were  not  free  from  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  the 
enemy,  and  thev  were  often  the  arena  of  hostilities ;  which  induced  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  the  people  and  clergy  of  the  Channel  Islands  to  a^ply  for 
protection  to  Pope  Sextus  the  Fourth,  who,  accordingly,  iti  1488,  issued  a 
bull  to  that  effect,  which,  by  letters  patent  of  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  was  ordered  to  be  read  throughout  their 
dominions,  that  it  might  have  full  force,  and  that  no  person  might  pretend 
ignorance  of  it  The  bull  of  the  pope  was  especially  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  against  the  incursions  of  pirates  and  robbers,  who 
occasionally  arrived  and  landed  on  them,  and  committed  grievous  depreda- 
tions and  robberies,  despoiling  the  churches  of  their  sacred  vases  and 
ornaments,  burning  houses,  vessels,  and  merchandize,  and  ill-treating  the 
inhabitants.  This,  partly  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  pope 
in  his  bull,  which  was  levelled  against  those  '■^predones,  Piratas,  Raptores 
hoMes^  Cw$ano8  helUcosos,  Latrunculos  et  Malefactores ;''  and  the  pope 
therein  commanded  all  persons,  with  whatever  rank,  pre-eminence,  station, 
or  dignity,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  they  might  be  invested,  to 
abstain  from  such  practices  in  future,  and  not  to  countenance  them  in  others ; 
against  all  of  whom,  in  case  of  disobedience,  were  hurled  the  severe  thun- 
ders and  denunciations  of  the  church,— of  most  tremendous  power  in  those 
days,— excommunication,  anathema,  eternal  damnation,  and  confiscation  of 
all  their  possessions.  However  severe  and  dreadful  were  these  censures, 
tbey  repressed  not  effectually  the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  we  find  an  act  of 
the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey  of  the  21st  October,  1545,  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants were  enjoined  to  carry  sticks  for  their  protection. 

There  is  a  singular  instance  mentioned  in  the  **  Chroniques  de  Jersey," 
of  one  mode  in  which  the  neutrality  and  freedom  of  commerce  were  main- 
tuned,  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  war.  A  vessel,  belonging  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Henrv  Comishe,  about  1550,  was  captured  by  French 
galleys,  as  she  rode  at  anchor  in  St  Catherine's  bay.  She  had  a  valuable 
carp  on  board  and  much  specie — the  fruit  of  successful  encounters.  But, 
while  this  lieutenant-governor  was  engaged  in  the  war — for  this  vessel  had 
uiisted  in  an  engi^^ment  with  the  French  off  Guernsey — and  while  he  must 
have  participated  in  English  rancour  against  the  French,  he  protected  their 
Teasels  trading  to  this  island;  and  with  determination  as  the  following 
extract  will  shew :  **  II  vint  aussy  des  barques  d'Angleterre  du  temps  du 
dit  Henri  Comishe,  lieutenant  en  la  dite  isle  de  Jersey,  lesquelles  barques 
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estaient  en  {guerre  contre  les  Francis;  entre  quelques  bwrqnes,  undet 
ca]>itaine8  d'loelles  vouiut  prendre  et  emmener  auelques  barques  de  Prance, 

2ui  pour  lors  estant  en  Jersey,  ayec<|  de  la  marcnandise,  tant  de  toilLes  que 
e  Vina  et  autres  choses,  ce  que  le  dit  Comishe  ne  vouiut  permettre ;  mais  le 
dit  capitaine  Anglois,  se  confiant  au  gnnd  nombre  de  ses  gens,  et  bon 
courage,  dist  tout  hardiment  audit  Comishe,  '  que  malgr6  lu^  et  toute  Title, 
il  les  emoienerait  et  qu'il  ne  demandalt  pas  de  meilleure  pruise,'  ce  disait-il, 
pour  oe  qu'iis  6tayent  bien  900  hommes  ^  dittes  barques  d*Angleterre, 
pensant  en  euz^mdmes  qu'ils  pourraient  bien  maltrisor  toute  Tislev— quoy 
voyant,  le  dit  Comishe  dist  au  dit  capitaine,  *•  que  s*il  ne  partait  dans  ii 
heiires  venantes,  qu*il  luy  fecait  cognoistre  la  force  de  la  dite  isle.*  Mais  le 
capitaine  luy  dits  par  grand  depit,  ^qu*il  fi^t  du  pire  quUl  pournut  ;*  ssrquoy 
le  dit  Comishe  fit  assembler  toute  Tisle  le  lendemain  environ  dix  heures  da 
matin,  tellement  que  les  graves  d^empuis  la  ville  de  St  Helier  juaquei  4  St 
Obin  estoyent  couvertes  de  gens  bien  arm^  et  eu  bon  ordre ;  quoy  voyant  le 
dit  capitaine  Anglois  fist  embarquer  ses  gens  en  tout  haste  et  s*en  retoum^ 
rent  en  Angleterre,  sans  plus  outre  retourner  en  la  dite  isle  de  Jersey.** 
The  neutraiitv,  it  is  most  likely,  at  lai>t  ceased,  through  the  fruit  of  our 
people,  who,  by  fitting  out  privateers  during  war,  forfeited  all  claim  to  it 

The  first  harbour  which  the  island  had  was  probably  at  Grorey,  whose 
castle  rendered  the  neighbourhood  the  seat  of  the  insular  government — for 
there  the  court  of  justice  was  held.  Mr.  Dumaresq,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  wrote :  ''  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  on  the  south  side, 
is  the  most  ancient  harbour  of  all  the  island  i  there  is  an  old  and  decayed 
pier,  where  such  small  boats  as  use  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Normandy  do 
resort*' 

'  St  Aubin*s  was  formerly  the  chief  place  in  the  island  for  coauneroe  and 
navigation,  and  it  long  continued  so.  The  first  account  we  have  of  a  har- 
bour there,  is  of  the  year  1650  in  an  order  in  council  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
dated  April  16th,  where  we  find  the  following:  "  And  for  as  much  that  a 
great  part  of  the  safetie  and  commoditie  of  the  same  isle  dependeth  of  the 
good  and  safe  keeping  of  your  havau^  we  shall  on  his  Majestie*8  behalfe» 
require  you  all,  whose  special  interest  resteth  in  the  same  joyning  your  will 
and  endeavours  and  good  helpes  together,  to  contribute  among  yourselves 
for  the  speedye  r enforcinge  of  the  bulwaries  of  St  Albon's.**  This  order 
in  council  was  issued  shorUy  after  the  attempt  of  the  French  at  Boulay  bay, 
where,  after  a  warm  action,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  16 IS,  the  States  of  the  island  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to 
levy  a  small  duty  on  spirits  to  build  a  pier.  The  privilege  of  levying 
that  duty  was  sufaiiiequently  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  tile  year  1668, 
*^unto  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  our  said  isle  for  the  time  being,  and  their 
successors;*'  but  for  three  especial  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  was  **  that 
SOOO  livres  touraois  by  the  yeare,  part  of  the  revenue,  should  goe  toward  the 
building  and  erecting  of  the  schoole,  colledge,  or  academy,  as  is  now 
intended  to  be  built  in  the  towne  of  St  Helier,  untill  that  the  same  shall  be 
finished,  and  master  and  ushers  therein  settled  i  the  second  purpose  was  the 
yearly  employment  of  900  livres  touraois  for  the  erectinff  and  building  of  a 
convenient  house,  and  for  and  towards  the  raiseing  and  maintayning  of  a 
stoke  of  monev  to  bee  used  for  the  setting  to  worke  and  orderly  governing 
of  poore  and  idle  people,  tiie  reliefe  of  decayed  tradesmen,  and  the  correction 
and  restraint  of  vagabonds  and  beggars  (**  and  the  third  obiect  for  which 
these  letters  patent  were  granted,  was,  ''  that  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the 
said  revenue,  should  be  mm  time  to  time  employed  and  expended  for  and 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  erection  of  the  peero  of  St.  Alban*s,**  which,  it 
is  stated,  '^the  inhabitants  of  the  said  isle  have  long  intended  to  erect  and 
build  for  the  better  security  of  merchants  and  others  that  shall  repaire  thi- 
ther for  trade  and  commerce.**  The  authorities  appear  to  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  last  object  at  least  \  for  Mr,  Dumaresq  wrote  in  1686, 
'^  there  is  a  pier  almost  finished,  adjoining  to  the  north-east  point  of  the 
small  island  where  the  fori  of  St.  Aubin  is  built^  which  will  be  about  thirty 
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feet  hiffh  at  tlie  head,  some  three  hundred  feet  lon{^,  and  about  thirty  broad. 
Here  all  the  shipping  of  the  island  resort,  it  being  the  principal  harbour. 
Tbe  eonveniencjr  whereof  has  occasioned  a  small  town,  called  St  Aubin's  to 
be  built,  consisting  of  about  four  score  houses,  that  daily  increases,  and 
woald  much  more,  but  that  the  same  high  hill,  that  commands  the  said  fort, 
binders  it"  And  he  further  observed,  ''  that  of  fort3r  vessels  with  topsails 
sad  decks,  besides  as  many  smaller  craft  that  are  now  in  that  island,  twenty 
ire  able  to  maintain  the  whole  commerce,  as  well  for  importing  from  Eng- 
bind  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  as  for  exporting  the  said  manufacture 
beyond  sea,  besides  all  ordinary  necessaries."  St.  Aubin*s  maintained  its 
commercial  character,  to  which  Falle,  in  1734,  gives  his  testimony.  ''  It  is  a 
town  of  merchants  and  masters  of  ships,"  said  he,  **  who  first  settled  in  that 
place  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  port,  the  best  and  most  frequented  in  the 
nland" 

It  must  doubtless  afford  some  amusement,  when  we  read  of  the  kind  of 
barbour  which  St.  Helier*s  then  had,  thoi^h  *-*•  the  chief  commerce  of  the 
island  was  at  that  town."  Mr.  Dumaresq  wrote:  ** There  is  under  the 
church  yard  of  the  said  town  a  shelter  for  boats,  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
brook  that  comes  down  there,  might  (with  no  gpreat  charges)  be  made  to 
secure  greater  vessels,  that  would  be  a  great  conveniency  to  the  commerce 
of  that  town,  which  is  at  great  charges  to  bring  their  merchandizes  by  land 
6om  St  Aubta*s,  which  is  above  three  miles,  there  being  no  harbour  nearer 
&r  vessels  of  a  considerable  burthen."  But  St.  Aubin*s  was  not  the  only 
place  where  vessels  unloaded  their  cargoes,  "for,"  adds  our  author,  "there 
is  in  St  Aubin's  bay,  besides  the  pier  at  the  Tower,  another  place,  where 
Tessels  in  summer  do  unload,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  town  of  St.  Helier, 
dose  by  Charles*  Fort  at  Elizabeth  Castle :  ana  there  is  also  a  small  pier, 
nnfinished,  under  the  castle  walls,  at  the  east  side  by  a  sally-port,  where  the 
castle  boats  are  usually  kept,  and  where  gpreater  vessels  may  be  safe,  but  the 
entrance  is  narrow  and  dangerous,  though  always  good  enough  for  boats." 
Attempts  were  made  for  the  erection  of  piers  at  two  different  places  near 
tbe  town,  but  they  partly  proved  abortive.  At  the  time  when  Fallepub- 
lisbed  tbe  second  edition  of  his  '*  Account  of  Jersey,"  we  find  that  the 
people  of  St  Helier^s  had  resolved  in  earnest  upon  having  a  good  harbour, 
for  that  historian  wrote:  *' By  a  laudable  emulation,  St  Helier  is  raising 
SQch  another  great  work  as  is  at  St  Aubin,  at  a  convenient  place  near  it  i 
wbich  is  so  far  advi^aced  that  it  already  does  good  service,  and  will  do  more 
when  brought  to  perfection/*  St  Helier*s  had  no  other  harbour  than  that 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  t&  island  continued  to  be  carried  on  from  St  Aubin ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  having  better  harbours  was  felt  at  both  of  these  towns,  and  the 
States,  about  1790,  laid  the  first  stono  of  the  present  north  pier  at  StHelier^s. 
"That  work,**  says  the  Rev.  Edward  Durell,  "  was  then  carried  on  for  some 
time  and  af^rwards  discontinued  for  several  years,  probably  for  want  of 
sufficient  funds.  It  was  however  since  resumed,  and  by  means  of  loans  and 
an  improved  management  of  the  revenue  from  the  duties  on  wines  and 
ipirits,  that  magnificent  undertaking  was  at  length  brought  to  its  completion. 
It  is  calculated  that  it  cost  two  millions  of  francs,  or  above  £80,000,  an  tm- 
aense  sum  for  such  a  small  island  !  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  debt  which  was  incurred  on  that  account  is  now  nearly  extin- 
pisbed.**  The  harbour  formerly  was  small,  unsafe,  and  inconvenient ;  and, 
IQ  the  year  1803,  only  two  vessels  could  unload  at  a  time,  whereby  losses 
were  frequently  incurred,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  in  a  day.  In 
conseouence  of  this,  and  the  increasing  navigation  of  the  island,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with  a  truly  laudable  and  liberal  spirit,  offered  to  the 
States  to  build  a  new  quay  in  the  English  harbour,  which  was  accepted,  and 
tbat  mercantile  body  erected  it  at  their  own  expense.  The  harbour  of  Stl  He- 
lier^s,  although  comparatively  new,  for  it  was  finished  only  a  few  years  since, 
is  now  found  to  be  too  small  and  inconvenient  for  the  increasing  shipping 
of  tbe  island  i  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  before  many  years  elapse,  another 
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harbour  will  be  built,  or  the  present  one  enlarged ;  and  several  plans  haYe 
already  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  States,  though  as  yet  none  have 
been  adopted.  Before  resolving  on  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  where 
the  expense  will  be  very  heavy,  it  will  be  well  for  the  governing  bodv  to 
act  with  prudence  and  due  consideration,  and  to  adopt  that  plan  which  snail 
offer  the  greatest  convenience  to  vessels,  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  'a  harbour  was  built  at  St  Aubin^s,  which,  on 
account  of  the  shipping  resortiug  to  that  at  St  Helier's,  is  almost  useless, 
and  it  has  seriously  injured  that  at  the  Tower,  by  the  swell  which  it  occa- 
sions in  it.  Besides  this,  the  depth  of  water  in  St  Aubin's  harbour  is  not 
sufficient — How  much  money  has,  at  various  times  and  in  various  places, 
been  uselessly  thrown  away  ! 

The  growth  of  our  shipping  and  navigation  has  preceded  that  of  our  har- 
bours, which  have  at  different  times  been  erected  and  improved,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  pressing  want  %  so  that  the  much-to-be-respected  bailiff  of 
Guernsey,  Mr.  Brock,  was  right  when,  in  his  Billet  d^Etat  relative  to  the 
harbour  at  St.  Peter's- Port,  he  observed:  *'J*ai  de  mnds  doutes  & sayoir 
si  Ton  doit  attribuer  Taccroissement  du  commerce  de  Jersey  k  l?accroisse- 
ment  de  son  port  II  y  a  bien  des  causes  autres  que  celle  de  T^tat  des 
havres,  qui  influent  sur  la  prosp6rit6  commerdale  ;^^  although  it  cannot  hot 
be  admitted  that  good  harbours  arc  absolutely  necessary  for  shipping,  and 
contribute  strongly  to  its  advantage  and  increase. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  peace,  there  has  been  a  yearly  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  shippins;  of  Jersey «  which  will  be  better  seen  by  the 
following  statement  of  it  at  different  periods : 

In  1807 76  vessels. . . .  6655  tons. . . .  736  men. 

1817 79       „      ....  8167    „    ....  587     „ 

1827 182       „      ....16583    , 1658     „ 

1836 232      „      ....20861^    2018     „ 

Besides  the  shipping  actually  belonging  to  the  island,  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  arrivals  yearly  in  our  harbours,  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the 
inhabitants,  at  least.  Such  a  statement  has  never  yet  been  published,  and 
Mr.  Inglis  regretted  that  he  could  not  procure  the  information,  which,  with 
a  little  trouble  he  could  have  made  out  as  I  have,  from  the  books  of  the 
harbour  masters.  The  arrivals  in  the  harbour  of  St  Helier's,  including  the 
steamers,  though  not  the  government  packets,  were  : 

In  1833 1076  vessels,  measuring    78,864  tons. 

1835 1310       „  „  101,279     „ 

1836 1159       „  „  96,407    „ 

The  arrivals  monthly  at  St.  Helier*s,  during  1836,  were  as  follows : 

In  January 69  vessels,  measuring  4697}  tons. 

February 77       „  „  68651  „ 

March 66      „  „  4840}  „ 

April 104      .,  „  92364  „ 

May 98      „  „  6469  ^ 

June 112      „  „  9026  „ 

July 112       „  „  9474  „ 

August 133   •  „  „  10877  „ 

September .  ..121       „  „  10766  „ 

October 110      „  „  9854  „ 

November. ...  90      „  „  7009  „ 

December....  77      „  „  6114  „ 

1 159  vessels.  96407  tons. 


The  greater  number  of  arrivals  take  place  from  April  to  October. 
The  number  of  arrivals  at  St  Aubin's,  during  1886,  was  63  vessels,  mcasur- 
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in;  446&toiis — a  sad  (all  compared  to  the  increasiivr  number  at  St.  Helier'B, 
ind  to  past  times  $ — at  the  port  of  Mont  Orgueil,  during  the  same  year,  it  was 

92  Jersey  vessels,  measuring  2139  tonfi. 
224  English     „  „  TSOT    „ 

1 1  French      „  „  224  „ 

327  vessels.  9670  tons. 

These  were  principally  employed  at  the  oyster  fishery ;  in  former  years, 
the  number  was  larger. 

Besides  the  arrivals,  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  entries 
and  clearances  at  the  custom  house  here,  of  vessels  with  cargoes  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  compare  the  number  with  that  in  England.  The 
entries  inwards  were  as  follows : 

Jersey.  United  Kingdom. 

Ifi$4 1,300  vessels,     85,094  tons 16,548  vessels     2,841,378  tons. 

1885 1,349      „  89,758    „     16,531       „  2,962,854    „. 

Thus,  the  entries  inwards  at  Jersey,  at  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
Kiagdona.  were,  in  the  year  1834,  of  vessels  as  1  to  12  nearly  %  and  the  ton* 
rage  as  1  to  33  nearly ;  and  in  the  year  1835,  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 

The  clearances  outwards  were : 

Jersey.  United  Kingdom. 

1S3I. 1,155  vessels,     09,146  tons 13,181  vessels.  2,184,099  tons. 

1835 959      „  62,610    , 14,093      „         2,370,033     „ 

The  proportion  of  clearances  outwards  from  Jersey,  compared  to  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  was  therefore  in  1834,  1  vessel  to  1 1  nearly,  and 
1  ton  to  30  nearly :  and  in  1835,  of  vessels  about  I  to  14,  and  of  tonnage 
iboot  1  to  38.  Both  the  entries  and  clearances  are  solely  of  the  vessels  with 
ougoes,  exclusive  of  those  in  ballast,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
those  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  This  proportion  will  doubtless  appear 
Isrge  in  our  fkvonr,  especially  when  the  relative  size  of  the  two  is  remem- 
bered. Taking  into  consideration  whether  the  extent  or  population  of  either, 
a  comparison  between  the  commercial  navy  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of 
this  island,  will  not  be  disadvantageous.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
namber  of  registered  vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Jersey,  during  three  years : 

England:                 1833.                   1834.  1835. 

Vessels 14,388 14,620 14,823 

Tonnage 1,805,626 1,831,074 1,853,112 

Men 104,727 105,198 105,946 

Scotland: 

Vessels 3,288 3,291 3,287 

Tonnage.....    317,983 324,230 335,820 

Men 23,136 23,336 23,924 

Jersev  • 

Vessels 228 233 240 

Tonnage 20,292 21,940 23,080 

Men 2,011 

Hence  the  proportion  of  Jersey  shipping  to  that  of  England  is  as  about 
1  to  60,  and  of  Scotland  as  1  to  14)  of  tonnage  about  1  to  80  of  England,  and 
1  to  14  of  Scotland ;  and  of  men  as  about  1  to  53  of  England,  and  1  to  12  of 
Scotland. 

A  comparison  may  be  desired  by  some  persons  between  the  shipping  of 
Jersey  and  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  following  is  a  statement  or  the  vessels  belonging  to  some  of  the  princi- 
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pal  ports  during  the  year  1839,  for  I  have  not  an  account  of  each  of  a  later 

date: 

London 2,609  veneU,  566,174  tons..  ..32,786  men. 

Liverpool....  853  „  166,028  „    ....  9,329  „ 

Hull 657  „  68,892  „    ....4,348  „ 

Bristol: 296  „  46,667  „    ....  2,460  „ 

Aberdeen ....  366  „  41 ,67 1  „    ....  3,026  „ 

Glasgow.....  241  „  41,533  „    ....3,263  „ 

Greenock....  367  „  37,791  „    ....2,553  „ 

Belfast 256  „  25,161  „    ....   1,526  „ 

Dublin 299  „  22,972    , 2,172  „ 

Cork 276  „  18,019    , 1.465  „ 

Jersey 216  „  20,260  „    ....   1,895  „ 

Compared  to  the  English  ports,  Jersey  would  rank  the  fourteenth,  and 
would  precede  Poole ;  to  the  Scotch,  the  seventh  i  and  to  the  Irish,  would 
rank  the  third,  for  our  tonnage  is  greater  than  that  of  Cork.  I  should  add 
that  the  shipping  of  some  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
supported  by  large  manufacturing  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of 
which  reouire  the  importation  of  a  raw  material,  and  all,  the  export  of  the 
completed  article. 

The  shipping  of  Jersev.  viewed  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  island, 
will  give  a  proportion  or  half  a  ton  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  harbour  dues  are  not  heavy.  Till  last  Julj,  a  discrimination  wss 
made  in  the  rate  of  duties  levied  on  island,  English,  and  foreign  vessels. 
A  Jersey  vessel  making  more  than  four  voyages  per  annum,  was  <^arged  for 
each  voyage  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  per  ton,  and  if  less  than  four  voyages, 
four  pence  per  ton;  an  English  vessel  was  charj^  four  pence  per  ton  if  she 
made  more  than  four  voyages,  and  sixpence  if  less  than  four  voyages  per 
annum  ^  and  foreign  vessels  were  changed  eiffht  pence  per  ton.  An  equali- 
zation was  last  year  made  in  the  harbour  aues,  so  that  now  all  vesseb, 
whether  island,  English,  or  foreign,  pay  equally  six  pence  per  ton,  except 
those  which  make  six  voyages  at  least  per  annum,  and  which-  are  conse- 
quently charged  only  four  pence  per  ton.  The  amount  of  harbour  dues 
annually  received  at  St  Helier's  is  about  J&2,000. 

Vessels  built  in  Jersey  cost  less  than  those  in  England  or  even  Guernsey, 
which  I  would  attribute  principally  to  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  carpen- 
ters. We  can,  and  we  do,  it  is  true,  import  timber  from  the  North  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose,  duty  free,  which  cannot  be  done  in  England  %  but  of  late 
years  some  of  the  Hamburg  timber  which  had  been  made  use  of,  has  been 
attacked  by  that  £ital  disease,  the  dry  rot,  so  that  vessels  built  with  English 
or  Jersey  oak  are  much  preferred;  aluiough  that  timber  is  dearer.  We  have 
several  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  Canada,  on  some  of  our  fishing 
establishments,  which  being  carefully  constructed  with  well-seasoned  timber, 

Kt  a  long  time.    A  bounty  of  every  seventh  ton  was  formerly  granted  bj 
vernment  on  vessels  built  there,  but  it  has  ceased  for  some  years. 
The  character  which  the  island  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  enjoy  for 
carefulness,  occasions  a  preference  to  be  given  for  freight  to  island  vessels 
abroad ;  and  at  Lloyd's,  an  island  vessel  is  usually  insured  with  more 
facility,  and  sometimes  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  vessels  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

{To  be  continued.)  L.  Q. 


FRENCH    ATTACKS    ON   JERSEY.   IN    1779    AND    1781. 


Ths  importance  of  the  Channel  Islands,  as  naval  stations,  has  ever  been  appre- 
ciated by  France,  and  since  the  period  when  our  Gallic  neighbours  repo«eMed 
themselves  of  the  province  of  Normandy,  they  have  made  fluent  attempts  to 
Mng  Ghiemsey  and  Jersey  under  their  sovereignty.    Many  instances  of  their 
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faiTarioiii  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  terie^  of  "  Historical  Notices/*  pub- 
tabled  in  the  Magazine,  and  I  now  propose  to  give  a  narrative  of  their  last  attacks 
on  Jeney  in  1779  and  1781.  Mr.  Plees  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  this 
fatgeet,  bat  I  think  it  merits  a  more  extended  notice. 

Daring  the  first  American  war,  which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
Uaited  Statee,  the  French  government  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embar- 
nwment  of  England,  and  draw  oiT  a  portion  of  her  naval  armaments  to  the  defence 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  A  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Jersey,  contrived  by  a  prince, 
or  Count  of  Nassau,  was  ikvourably  received  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  who 
plaoed  an  effective  force  at  his  disposal.  The  ancestor  of  this  general  had  rendered 
t  very  disputed  claim,  of  l»eing  in  some  measure  descended  fW>m  a  deftinct  branch 
of  that  Uiustrious  family,  the  means  of  greatly  advancing  his  fortunes  in  France. 
The  army  employed  on  this  service  has  been  estimated,  by  different  accounts,  at 
tnm  three  to  five  or  six  thousand  men.  They  appeared  in  sight  of  the  island,  in 
about  flity  flat  bottomed  boats,  under  the  convoy  of  five  frigates  and  some  armed 
cBtters,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  1779,  and  attempted  a  debarkation 
ia  St.  Onen*s  Bay.  But  they  were  so  warmly  and  vigorously  received  by  the 
ISQk  regiment,  and  the  militia  of  the  island,  that,  after  a  ftdnt,  spiritless,  and  ill- 
npported  attempt,  they  relinquished  the  enterprize,  with  very  little  loss  on  either 
side. 

An  ezprees  was  immediately  sent  to  England,  and  the  vessel  which  carried  it 
happened  to  Ikll  in  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war,  under  Admiral  Arbutlinot,  and 
a  prodigious  convoy,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  merchantmen  and  trans- 
jKHrts,  bound  to  New  York  with  reinforcements,  camp  equipage,  stores,  and  other 
necessaries,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  admiral  had  spirit  and  resolution  enough, 
rslher  to  haaard  any  personal  consequence  that  might  attend  his  venturing  upon 
a  bieacb  of  orders,  than  to  suffer  the  loss  of  so  valuable  an  island,  whilst  he  com- 
nsnded  a  fiiroe  in  the  Channel.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  convoy  to  wait  for 
Um  at  Torbay,  and  proceeded  himself  with  the  squadron  to  the  relief  of  Jersey. 
His  prascnee,  coupled  with  the  disputes  among  the  French  ofleers  on  their  first 
iUlare,  compelled  the  invaders  to  retire. 

NotwithatflUMling  this  repulse  and  disappointment,  the  plan  was  not  relinquished, 
the  French  troops  were  landed  and  retained  Ibr  several  days  on  the  small  islands 
vhleh  He  between  Jersey  and  the  continent,  while  their  armed  vessels  paraded  on 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Normandy.  The  spirit,  activity,  and  gallantry  of  Sir  James 
Wallace,  in  the  Experiment  of  fifty  guns,  being  seconded  by  two  frigates,  and  as 
many  armed  brigs,  by  which  he  was  accompanied,  put  an  end  to  this  appearance 
of  threat,  and  state  of  alarm.  That  ofiicer  having  pursued  several  large  frigates, 
vith  some  smaller  craft,  into  the  bay  of  Cancalle,  in  Normandy,  until  they  had 
nni  ashore  under  the  cover  of  a  battery,  and  his  pilots  not  venturing  to  take  any 
fbther  ^tua^  of  his  ship,  he  directly  took  that  charge  and  risque  on  himself,  and 
laid  her  abreast  of  the  battery.  In  that  situation  he  continued  to  engage,  until 
he  aileneed  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the  French  crews  to  abandon  their 
ahips,  which  being  then  boarded  by  the  armed  boats  of  the  Experiment  and  Cabot 
brig,  the  Daaae,  of  34  guns,  and  rated  at  two  hundred  and  flfly  men,  with  two 
small  loaded  prises,  were  brought  safely  off;  but  the  country  people,  with  some 
troops  and  militia,  now  keeping  up  a  constant  Are,  with  cannon  and  howitzers,  as 
wen  as  small  arms,  from  the  shore,  they  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  burn- 
ing, or  otherwise  destroying,  two  other  stout  frigates,  an  armed  cutter  of  16  guns, 
and  a  number  of  small  crait.  Thus  terminated  the  expedition  of  the  Prince  of 
Naaau  against  Jersey. 

In  the  attack  just  described,  the  Baron  de  Rulleconrt  held  the  rank  of  second 
ia  command,  and  he  planned  and  conducted  another  invasion  on  the  5th  of 
Jaaaary,  17S1.  The  personal  objects  he  had  in  view  were  sufficiently  encouraging, 
▼bile  his  military  ardour  and  natural  ambition  were  of  themselves  capable  of  urg^ 
iag  him  to  the  most  hazardous  attempts.  The  rank  of  general,  the  order  of  St. 
I^onis,  and  the  government  of  Jersey,  were  to  be  the  splendid  rewards  of  his 
neeeas.  Such  powerful  stimulants  operating  upon  a  temper  naturally  fiery  and 
hold,  were  liable  to  generate  precipitation.  The  Chevalier  de  Luzemburgh,  who 
vas  his  partner  in  this  design,  and  intended  to  be  his  partner  in  the  execution, 
vas,  through  sickneas,  or  some  other  cause,  detained  fh>m  taking  any  part  in  the 
enterprise. 

RnUeeourt*s  foroe  for  this  expedition  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men, 
>Dd  was  composed  of  the  volunteers  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of  detachments  from 
BfiigbbouTing  corps.  Having  colleeted  a  SfdUclent  number  of  vessels  tbr  their 
conveyance,  and  some  privateers  for  their  protection  at  Granville  on  the  coast  of 
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NonnaBdy,  his  impatience  was  so  gveat,  that  without  fegahl  to  the  bad  weather 
which  then  prevailed,  he  emharlLed  the  troops,  and  pat  to  sea.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  iigudicious  haste,  was  the  dispersion  of  his  fleet  of  small 
vessels  in  a  storm,  by  which  ten  of  them,  with  about  half  the  troops,  were  driven 
back  to  France,  and  never  r^oined  him ;  whilst  he,  totally  ignorant  of  their  fate, 
with  the  remainder^  put  in  for  shelter  to  a  small  cluster  of  islands  or  rooks  eaUed 
Chausey,  which  lie  between  the  French  coast  and  Jersey.  He  was  still  too  eager 
in  pursuit  of  the  high  rewards  in  view  to  be  deterred  by  this  misfortsne ;  and,  for- 
getting the  rough  enemy  he  had  to  encounter,  entertained  no  other  appstfaeBiion 
than  that  of  being  driven  back  to  his  own  coast.  He  aecoidini^y  seiied  the  flnt 
opportunity  of  fhir  weather  for  passing  over  to  Jersey,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
clear  of  all  the  dangerous  rocks  and  rapid  currents  by  the  aid  of  a  traitorous  Jer- 
seyman,  who  had  formerly  lived  at  La  Boque,  and  was  an  experienced  pilot.  He 
had  taken  refuge  in  France  after  having  committed  a  murder  in  his  own  eonotiy, 
and  now  added  a  public  to  a  private  crime.  This  wretch  steered  thnragh  the 
rocks  of  La  Roque  Platte,  and  the  vessels  arrived  Ia  ChtyuviUe  bay,  when  the 
troops  were  landed  in  the  dark,  at  a  place  called  the  Bane  du  Violet,  or  the  Vk>let 
Bank,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  coast  wu, 
however,  so  dangerous,  that  a  privateer  with  four  small  vessels  were  lost  among 
the  rocks,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  men  perished.  A  small  party  of  militia 
who  guarded  a  redoubt  at  this  place,  thought  themselves  so  seeuiv,  and  were  so 
shamefully  remiss  in  their  duty,  as  to  be  seised  asleep  by  the  eneaay,  who  were 
thus  for  several  hours  upon  the  island  without  the  slightest  alarm  being  given. 

Baron  de  Rullecourt,  leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the  ledoubt  of 
Grouville,  which  mounted  four  guns,  marched  with  the  rest  of  hie  troops  to  St. 
Helier,  where,  having  seized  the  avenues  to  the  town,  surprised  the  guard  in  the 
dark,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  market  place  without  noise,  the  iahaUtsnts 
were  astonished,  at  break  of  day,  at  finding  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  eaeny. 
MfliJor  Moses  Corbet,  the  lieutenaat-govemor,  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  court 
house,  yet  he  found  means  to  send  information  of  this  disaster  to  the  7Bth,  88d, 
and  95th  regiments,  which  were  stationed  in  the  island.  The  Frendk  eommander 
now  wrote  down  terms  of  capitulation,  which  he  tendered  for  Corbet's  aignatuie, 
by  which  the  island  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  troops 
to  lay  down  their  anas,  and  be  conveyed  to  England.  To  induce  acquiescence  in 
this  measure^  on  which  all  his  hopes  depended,  be  greatly  magnified  his  force, 
pretending  that  about  five  thousand  of  his  troops  had  landed  and  disponed  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  so  that  all  resistance  was  in  vain ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  held  out  the  barbarous  threat  of  instsnt  destruction  to  the  town  and 
inhabitants  in  case  of  refusal.  It  was  in  vain  remonstrated  that  no  act  of  the 
lieutenant-governor's  could  have  the  smallest  validity  in  his  present  posltiOD,  sad 
that  the  officers  and  troops  were  too  sensible  of  their  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  Us 
acts,  while  a  prisoner.  RuUecodrt  was  peremptory  in  his  demand  )  and  the  lien- 
tenant-governor.  In  a  moment  of  weakness,  signed  the  capitulation.  M^|or  Hogge^ 
the  fort  migor,  followed  his  example,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  from  the 
.poignant  grief  with  which  this  action  embittered  his  life.  But  the  kUig*s  solicttoi^ 
'general,  John  Thomas  Durell,  and  Matthew  La  Cloche,  the  constable  of  St.  Helier, 
nobly  and  resolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the  capitulation. 

Rullecourt  now  flattered  himself  that  all  d[ifficulties  were  surmounted.  Be 
produced  his  commission  firom  the  king  of  France,  by  which  he  was  dedsred 
general  of  the  army,  and  governor  of  Jersey.  He  compelled  Mi^or  Corbet  to 
address  an  official  order  to  the  officers  commanding  the  royal  troops,  desiring 
them  not  to  remove  fh>m  their  respective  barracks,  which  they  fUt  themsehrai 
bound  to  obey,  until  they  kne^  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  militia,  howerer, 
had  assembled  at  diiferent  points,  and  marched  in  a  body  on  the  town ;  the  greater 
number,  joined  the  Highlanders,  who  were  encamped  on  '^  Le  Mont  Patib^aiK," 
more  ihmiliarly  known  as  <<  Gallows  Hill." 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  commander  summoned  Elisabeth  Castle  under  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  which  was  preserved  by  the  promptitude  and  firmneM 
of  the  Captains  Aylward  and  Mnlcaster,  who  had  fortunately  escaped  thither  on 
the  first  alarm ;  and  being  now  in  some  degree  prepared  against  a  sudden  attack, 
they  noected  the  summons  with  great  spirit,  and  peremptorily  reflised  to  pay  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  capitulation,  or  to  any  orders  whatever  extorted  fkem,  or 
issued  by,  the  lieutenaat-govemor  in  his  present  circumstances.  The  French, 
placing  M%}or  Corbet  in  their  front,  still  continued  to  advance  towards  the  gate; 
but  they  were  fired  at  with  such  vigour  fh»i  the  castle,  that  they  soon  fonndit 
necessary  to  make  the  best  of  theiy  way  baok  to  the  town  for  shelter. 
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The  regiiiieitto  of  the  Uiie>  and  the  insular  militia,  had  now  fonned  on  the  height* 
nev  the  town,  under  M i^or  Pienon*  of  the  95thy  who  instantly  secured  a  hill  of 
great  adrantage,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  overloolted  by  the  enemy.  The 
FicDch  eommaader  then  sent  a  messenger  to  Migor  Pieison,  to  require  his  com- 
pUanee  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation ;  but  that  spirited  officer  peremptorily 
answeied^  that  if  RuUecourt  and  his  troops  did  not  within  twenty  minutes  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  they  were,  at  tho 
eipiration  of  that  time,  to  be  certain  of  his  immediate  attack. 

i'ienon  was  punctual  to  his  word,  and  made  a  veiy  masterly  disposition  of  his 
foicek  As  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  applied  the  town  artillery  to  their 
defence,  the  two  columns  destined  for  the  principal  attack  were  each  preceded  by 
a  bowitser.  The  assaults  were  made  in  all  accessible  places  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  notwithsteading  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  derived  from  the  possession 
of  the  streets  and  hooses,  they  were  every  where  driven  rapidly  upon  the  centre  of 
iJieir  force  in  tiie  market  place.  There  the  action  was  soon  decided  \  for,  the 
F^rench  general  being  mortally  wounded,  the  next  in  command,  seeing  the  hope- 
lomess  of  th^  situation,  requested  the  lieutenant-governor  to  resume  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  accept  of  their  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 

ThesatisAction  arising  firom  so  sudden  a  deliverance,  was  unfortunately  damped 
by  the  fidl  of  the  gallant  M^jor  Pieraon,  who  was  shot  through  the  heart  in  the 
iostSDt  of  victory.  The  extraordinary  military  abilities  displayed  by  so  young  an 
oiBoer  (he  being  under  twenty-five  years  of  age)  in  what  was  his  first  essay  in 
antt,  as  they  would  have  held  out  the  highest  expectations  to  his  country,  could 
not  but  render  his  death  an  ol^ect  of  general  regret.  By  the  island  of  Jersey  he 
was  bunented  as  a  hero,  who  had  generously  sacrificed  his  life  for  its  preservaUon. 
The  death  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Pierson,  an  ancient  general  officer  of  repute, 
which  happened  Immediately  afterwards,  and  was  attributed  solely  to  the  untimely 
hte  of  his  nephew,  served  to  render  the  misfortune  the  more  melancholy. 

The  unlbrtttBaie  Baron  de  RuUecourt  persevered  in  the  same  extravagance  of 
ooadnet  to  the  last,  which  had  so  strongly  marked  his  character.  When  tlie. 
attack  was  coonnenced  in  the  market  place,  he  seised  the  lieutenant-governor  by 
the  arm,  and,  dedaiing  that  he  should  share  his  own  fate,  led  him  out  of  the 
court  house  under  a  shower  of  bullets,  ^here  he  was  obliged  to  stand  close  by 
him,  until  he  himself  dropped  down,  after  having  received  three  or  four  mortal 
voQBds,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  pf  speech,  though  not  immediately  of 
Itie;  ao  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  until  he  had  seen  the  ruin  and  surrender 
of  his  party. 

Dwmg  the  engagement  at  the  town,  the  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  gallantly 
Ktaken  with  fixed  bayonets  and  without  firing  a  shot,  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
^  regiment,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  main  body.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  French  i»rty  that  had  landed,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  men,  were 
cither  killed  or  teken  prisoners.  The  British  troops  were  newly  raised,  but  nothing 
conld  exceed  the  valour  and  good  conduct  disi^ayed  by  them  and  the  militia 
through  the  whole  affair. 

M^ior  Corbet  was  tried,  and  dismissed  the  service,  but  he  is  said  to  have  received 
a  pension.  His  conduct  was  highly  culpable,  but  be  was  not  a  traitor.  His  dere* 
lietion  of  duty  was  an  act  of  the  most  pusillanimous  weakness. 

The  ftritiah  had  about  fifty  of  the  regulars  kiUed  and  wonnded,  and  about  thirty 
of  the  militia.  Mi^or  Pierson  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Heller,  and  a 
WNUunent  was  erected  therein,  at  the  cost  of  the  island,  to  commemorate  his 
invery,  his  services,  and  his  death. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  attempt  of  the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  Jersey, 
uhI  if  they  should  ever  repeat  the  experiment,  they  will  find  that  the  old  Norman 
^lood  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  our  island  militia. 

8t  Helier.  AN  OLD  JERSEY  MILITIAMAN. 


GUERNSEY   AUCTIONS. 


Tim  is  a  general  complaint  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  island  on  the  sulqect 
^  iaeUoDi,  and  as  we  have  received  several  letters  en  the  matter,  we  f^l  bound 
^*t]r  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  We  do  not  of  course  allude  to  the  sale 
^  foods  and  furniture  frond  fldte  belonging  to  residents,  whom  misfortune,  or 
lOBoral  flromlhe  island,  compel  to  dispose  of  thei 


» of  their  eflbcts.    Bat  we  thfaik  it  anAdr 
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towards  the  established  tradesmeiiy  that  Btrangersy  mere  birds  of  pamgey  should 
glut  the  market  with  commodities  without  paying  some  protecting  d«ty»  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax  on  their  merchandize.  We  may  be  told  that  any  such  impost  woakl 
be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  firee  trade ;  if  such  be  the  aigunent,  let  us 
examine  Its  validity. 

We  can  form  no  notion  of  free  trade,  unless  ail  the  sellers,  as  well  as  all  the 
buyers,  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Assuming  that  to  be  a  settled  and 
incontrovertible  principle,  let  us  see  how  the  question  stands.  The  estabUsbed 
tradesman  is  bound  to  support  his  share  of  the  local  burthens,  and  must  contribute 
his  proportion  towards  the  taxes.  When  he  estimates  the  selling  price  of  his 
goods,  he  of  course  Axes  his  profit  so  as  to  include  the  sum  at  which  he  is  rated, 
as  well  as  his  rent,  and  Ihe  general  expenses  incidental  to  the  carrying  <m  of  hi# 
business.  He  is  also  compelled  to  keep  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand  to  meet  the 
usual  demand  of  his  customers,  on  which  he  calculates  the  interest  on  a  dormant 
capital.  But  the  stranger,  who  arrives  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  is  ftee  ftom  all  these 
outgoings  and  contingencies.  He  hires  a  room  in  the  Arcade,  frequently  acts  as 
his  own  auctioneer,  remains  perhaps  a  week  in  a  cheap  lodging,  disposes  of  his 
commodities,  and  carries  away  the  value  out  of  the  island.  Most  assuredly,  tliis 
is  not  an  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  for  while  one  man  goes  into  the 
market,  his  goods  being  taxed  for  parochial  and  state  exigencies,  the  other  en- 
counters him  without  liie  weight  of  a  single  liability.  To  make  their  situations 
similar  and  reciprocal,  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  adopted ;  either  take  the 
local  taxes  oif  the  backs  of  the  resident  tradesmen,  or  levy  a  tax  on  all  goods  im- 
ported into  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  by  auction.  Now,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  former  plan  cannot  be  adoptisd ;  and  thereibre  jnstioe  demands 
the  enforcement  of  the  latter.  In  this  manner,  the  real  principle  of  free  trade 
would  be  established ;  but  under  the  existing  system  it  is  constantly  violated. 

But  we  hear  of  another  justification  of  this  indulgence,  granted  to  the  birds 
of  passage.  '<  If,"  say  the  admirers  of  auctions,  '<  we  threw  any  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  strangers,  the  local  tradesmen  would  be  unchecked,  and  raise  their 
prices  to  an  extortionate  amount."  This  is  very  iUIacious  and  short-sighted  rea- 
soning. In  the  first  place,  the  vast  number  of  shops  now  in  Guernsey  prevents 
all  collusion  among  the  proprietors,  and  ensures  a  warm  and  constant  competition. 
In  the  next  place,  no  act  of  its  nature  is  more  foolish,  than  to  be  constantly  run- 
ning from  one  shop  to  anoUier.  When  a  tradesman  knows  that  he  has  a  constant 
and  safe  customer,  he  will  never  sell  him  an  inferior  article,  or  dun  him  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  hiB  interest  to  please  in  every  possible  respect,  and  thus  permanently 
retain  his  constituent.  Thirdly,  experience  has  proved  to  most  people  that  cheap 
bargains  are  the  dearest  in  the  long  run,  for  many  are  Induced  to  porehase  things 
they  really  do  not  want,  and  thus  make  an  absolute  lumber  room  of  one  of  their 
apartments.  We  ourselves  knew  an  instance  of  this  pseudo-economical  mania, 
which  is  somewhat  curious.  A  vessel  was  wrecked,  near  a  sea  port  in  the  west  of 
England,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  linen.  It  was  of  course  damaged  hy 
the  salt  water,  and  sold  by  auction.  The  purchasers  were  eager  and  numerons, 
and  one  of  the  shopkeepers  bought  a  large  quantity.  They,  who  had  not  been 
fbrtunate  enough  to  attend  the  sale,  called  on  him  to  supply  their  wants,  and  his 
stock  was  rapidly  exhausted.  The  draper  had,  in  his  store,  some  pieces  of  linen 
which  were  a  little  soiled,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  renmined  a  dead 
weight  on  his  hands.  The  golden  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost :  he  sent  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  night  to  the  beach,  wetted  it,  rubbed  it  with  sea  sand,  and  then 
disposed  of  it,  at  a  good  price,  as  part  of  the  cargo  from  the  wreck.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  literally  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  g^nllibility  of 
auction  hunters. 

If  the  public  would  only  open  their  eyes,  and  exercise  th^  reason,  they  would 
spontaneously  desist  from  encouraging  this  system,  as  unihir  towards  the  resident 
tradesman,  and  unprofitable  to  themselves.  What  guarantee  does  the  itinersat 
vender  give  of  the  genuine  value  of  his  goods  ?  None  whatever.  If  he  sells  pinch- 
beck instead  of  gold,  how  is  the  dupe  to  obtain  his  remedy  7  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  great  m^jority  of  these  hawkers  act  on  the  plan  of  Peter  Pindar's  razor- 
seller,  whose  articles  were  not  manufactured  to  shave  the  beard,  but  to  ahave  the 
pocket?  Let  all  prudent  housekeepers  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  saving  or 
economy  in  looking  after  casual  cheap  bargains,  and  that  their  best  secority  ooo- 
sists  in  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  a  rertdent  respectable  tradesman,  who 
stands,  as  it  were  an  umpire  or  arbitrator,  between  the  manufhetuier  and  the  con- 
sumer. There  are  some  secrets  in  all  trades,  and  who  Is  able  to  deteet  these 
peculiarities, but  the  man  who  has  been  regularly  trained  to  the  business.   Asia 
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aiedieHie,  liily  people  linger  for  months  In  Hlneu,  and  not  nnfrequently  kill  them- 
aeJves,  bj  attempting  to  cheat  the  regularly  educated  physician,  while  they  swallow 
the  deleterious  mixture  and  pills  of  such  wretches  as  a  Solomon  or  a  Morison ;  so 
sbo  is  there  a  quackery  in  auctions,  where  the  buyer  of  cheap  bargains,  to  bilk  the 
fair  tradesman  out  of  his  Just  profits,  lays  out  his  money  on  a  glittering  exterior  of 
eommodities,  which  turn  out  to  be  mere  rubbish.  This  conduct  is  a  complete 
lllnstration  of  the  fhmiliar  saying,  "  He  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'* 

The  Royal  Court  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  Interdict  the  perambulations  of 
Jtznerant  hawkers,  whose  whole  stock  of  goods  was  carried  on  their  backs.  We 
thfDk  this  measure  was  a  just  one:  but  why  limit  the  prohibition  to  pedlars? 
Why  not  Ibllow  out  the  principle,  and  apply  it  to  auctions  ?  Are  we  to  tolerate  on 
s  Iwge  scale  that  which  we  condemn  on  a  small  scale  ?  If  so,  then  our  laws 
merable  cobwebs  which  trammel  smalt  files  in  their  meshes,  but  through  which 
the  laige  ones  break  with  impunity.  Our  authorities  may  rest  assured,  that  there 
Is  a  Tery  strong  feeling  on  this  sulject  among  the  tradesmen,  nor  is  it  lessened  by 
the  dull  state  of  bortness  which  now  exists.  In  every  branch  of  commerce  profits 
ire  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  there  is  a  strong  and  fust  necessity  to  protect 
the  resident  «id  taxed  shopkeeper  against  the  unfair  competition. 

Tboogfa  somewhat  foreign  to  the  main  question  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
noticed,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  animadverting  on  another  abuse  of  commerce, 
veiy  generally  practised  by  French  travellers  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade.  Instead 
of  confinhig  thrtr  sales  to  the  wholesale  merchants,  they  literally  tramp  from  door 
to  door,  taking  orders  from  individuals  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  goods.  Of 
coiine,  the  Royal  Court  cannot  interfere  in  this  matter ;  but  the  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  themselves.  They  should  each  keep  a  black  book,  and 
Dote  down  the  names  of  all  who  are  guilty  of  this  unmercantile  conduct,  and 
resolve  among  themselves  never  to  give  a  single  order  to  any  house  whose  agents 
may  have  been  convicted  of  these  malpi'actices. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  GUERNSEY.— No.  7. 

CRIMIKAL  COURTS. 

C<ntrt  qf  Ccirreetumal  PoZtce.— All  cases  of  Correctional  Police  may  be  decided  by 
the  Bailiff  and  two  Jurats.  It  is  a  settled  principle  with  them,  that  they  cannot 
condemn  to  any  punishment  exceeding  one  month's  solitary^onfinement  on  bread 
sud  water ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  sometimes,  by  requiring  petty  ofi^ndeis^ 
vbo  are  likely  to  turn  out  bad  suliJects,  to  find  bail  for  their  future  good  conduct 
or  leave  the  island,  pass  sentences  which,  in  their  consequences,  may  be  equal  to 
ft  banishment  of  great,  because  of  indefinite,  length. 

Cases  of  Correctional  Police  may  be  tried  at  all  times.  They  were,  until 
lately,  disposed  of  before  the  special  business  of  tbe  day.  This  having  long  been 
felt  to  be  an  evil,  as  the  time  of  suitors  and  their  witnesses  was  not  unftequently 
lost,  and  important  cases  postponed,  on  account  of  some  ridiculous  night  brawl, 
or  8omepalti^  dispute  between  two  parties  equally  reprehensible, — the  court,  some 
time  since,  appointed  every  Thursday  morning  for  the  hearing  of  ix>lice  cases. 

Criminai  Court. ^The  Criminal  Court  must.be  composed  of  the  Bailiff  and  at 
least  seven  Jurats.  Befon^  this  tribunal  are  tried  not  only  all  cases  of  felony, 
burglary,  and  larceny,  which  alone  may  be  regarded  as  being  strictly  criminal ;  but 
also  all  cases  of  batt^  or  assault,  libel  or  slander,  together  with  infractions  of 
local  ordinances,  all  which  must  be  regarded  as  being  partly  criminal  and  partly 
civil.  In  many  criminal  cases  of  slight  importance,  it  is  left  to  the  prisoner's 
option  to  be  tried  hy  the  Court  of  Correctional  Police.  The  trials  before  the 
Ciiminal  Court  can  only  take  place  in  term,  except  the  prisoner  should,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  long  Imprisonment  before  trial,  petition  the  court  to  try  him  out  of 
term,  when,  if  the  case  be  not  a  very  serious  one,  his  petition  is  granted ;  but  in 
matters  of  importance,  as  for  instance,  in  all  cases  where  life  may  be  at  stake,  the 
petition  is  seldom,  if  ever,  acceded  to.  The  Criminal  Court  is  open  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  Saturday  Court. 

As  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  trials  where  the  crime  may  involve  capital  punish- 
tDCQt,  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  Guernsey,  and  not  generally  known  by  strangers,  it 
loay  not  be  improper  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  sketch  of  them.  The  case 
•elected  being  one  for  murder,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  all  the  proceed- 
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ings,  except  of  course  the  inquesty  are  precisely  similw  in  all  cases  of  lisloiiy  or 
bui^huy. 

When  a  person  has  been  murdered)  an  inquest  is  held  over  the  body  by  the 
Bailiff  and  two  or  more  Jurats,  who  return  a  verdict  in  the  same  way  as  a  coroner's 
jury. 

If  the  supposed  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  apprehended,  he  is  brought  before  the 
courty  which  again  need  not  be  composed  of  more  than  the  Bailiff  and  the  two  Ju- 
rats, when  witnesses  are  heard  in  private,  and  he  too  undergoes  an  examination.  If, 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  there  exist  strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  an  indictment 
is  drawn  up,  which  is  read  over  to  him,  and  the  Court  proceeds  to  take  his  inter- 
rogatory, in  writing,  which,  itisexi^ained  to  him,  will  be  made  use  of  on  the  trial. 
He  is  then  committed  for  trial. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  if  it  be  term  time,  the  prisoner  is  bnraght  before  tbe 
Criminal  Court,  when  his  indictment  is  publicly  read  to  him,  and  he  is  required  to 
plead  guiliy  or  not  guUty,  and  directed  to  choose  one  of  the  advocates  tor  his 
counsel.  Whether  he  admit,  or  whether  he  per^t  in  denying,  his  crimet  he  is 
sent  back  to  Jail,  in  order  that  witnesses  may  be  examined. 

A  day  is  then  appointed  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
prosecution.  The  Crown  Officers,  as  public  prosecutors,  are  present  at  this  exa- 
mination, but  neither  the  prisoner  nor  his  counsel  > — a  most  unfair  proceeding. 
The  witnesses  are  introduced  one  by  one,  sworn,  and  the  King's  Greffier  proceeds 
to  set  down  their  name,  age,  deposition,  and  answers  to  the  qnestions  that  may  be 
put  to  them  by  the  Crown  Lawyers  and  the  Court. 

When  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  have  been  thus  examined,  another 
day  is  appointed  by  the  Court  for  what  is  called  Is  recoUementf  which  means  the 
le-examination  of  the  witnesses,  or  verification  of  the  evidence.  On  this  occasiott 
the  witnesses  of  the  Crown  Officers  are  called  in  singly,  their  depositioos  are  read 
over  to  them,  and  they  are  required  to  declare  whe&er  they  confirm  what  they 
have  deposed,  and  whether  they  have  any  thing  to  add  thereto,  or  to  diminish 
therefrom.  This  again  is  a  private  eitting,  at  which  neither  the  prisoner  nor  his 
counsel  is  present. 

The  next  proceeding  is  the  confrontation  of  the  prieoner  with  the  fitnesses. 
This  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  takes  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  rscotte- 
ment.  The  witnesses  are  again  called  in,  one  by  one,  the  prisoner  is  naked  whe- 
ther he  ol^ects  to  the  witnesses  -if  not,  their  depositions  are  read,  and  the  prison- 
er, assisted  by  his  counsel,  puts  such  counter-questions  as  he  may  deem  proper : 
the  Court  and  Crown  Lawyers  may  also  again  interrogate  the  witnesses. 

After  the  confrontation  is  terminated,  the  prisoner's  counsel  may  demand  to 
examine  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  but  he  must  state  the  particular  facts 
which  he  is  desirous  of  proving,  and  the  Court  decides  upon  the  propriety  of 
admitting  or  refusing  such  evidence.  If  the  prisoner's  demand  is  granted,  another 
day  is  appointed  for  examining  his  witnesses. 

When  all  the  examinations  have  taken  place,  an  authenticated  copy  of  them  is 
furnished  to  the  Crown  Officers  and  another  to  the  prisoner's  counsel. 

On  the  day  of  trial  the  Court  must  be  composed  of  the  Bailiff  and  at  least  seven 
Jurats ;  and,  as  any  of  the  Jurats  are  at  liberty  to  assist  at  the  Inquest,  committal, 
and  examination  of  the  witnesses,  although  only  two  are  absolutely  neeessary,  it 
may,  and  does  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  Jurats,  who  sit 
at  the  trial,  have  assisted  at  the  previous  proceedings,  and  are,  therefore.  In  posses- 
sion  of  all  the  fhcts  of  the  case,  before  the  trial,  strictly  so  called,  commences.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  body  of  men  should 
assist  at  an  inquest,— act  as  Grand  Jury  in  finding  the  bill  against  the  prisoners,— 
assist  in  framing  the  indictment, — receive  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
first  Examination,  then  at  the  verification  thereof,  and  finally  at  the  confronta- 
tion,—it  is,  we  say,  impossible  to  conceive  they  should  go  through  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings,  and  yet  come  into  court  on  the  day  of  trial  with  their  minds 
unpr^udiced  and  unbiassed. 

The  indictment,  the  prisoner's  interrogatory,  and  the  depositions  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, are  read, — after  which,  and  before  hearing  what  the  Crown  Lawyers  have 
to  say  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  the  prisoner's  counsel  Is  obliged  to  enter 
upon  the  defence. 

The  King's  Procureur  then  follows  by  an  address  in  support  of  the  prosecution, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  states  what  sentence,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  given  : 
this  part  is  technically  called  let  e4mclu8Unu  de»  Offidera  du  Rci, 

The  King's  Comptroller  follows  much  in  the  same  way,  and  also  gives  his  con- 
clusions, which  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  are  the  seme  as  the  Procoreur's. 
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The  Btififf  tbon  rams  up  the  eTidenoe  in  a  eharge  which  he  delivera  to  the 
Jiiitti,--afler  which  each  Jurat,  ftom  nenior  to  junior,  publicly  states  his  indivi- 
doftl  opinioD,  and  the  sentence  is  decided  hy  the  majority.  Should  there  be  an 
eqaattty  «yf  oftfnioiis,  the  Bailiff  has  a  eastings  vote.  There  have,  therefore,  been 
cases— one  within  the  recoUectiou  of  the  writer— when  the  life  of  the  prisoner  was 
wiiony  St  the  Chief  Magistrate's  mercy. 

The  Bailiff  communicates  the  sentence  of  the  Court  to  the  prisoner. 

Hie  sentence  is  ffnal  and  irreversible,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  reporting  the 
proceedings  to  the  king  before  it  can  be  put  into  execution,  except  where  it  may 
tppear  to  the  Court  that  the  criminal,  though  found  guilty,  is  a  fit  object  for  royal 
elemency, — in  which  case  the  execution  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  deferred  until  his 
Miyesty's  pleasure  be  known.* 

It  will  BO  doubt  have  struck  the  reader  that  the  method  just  described  of  ob- 
taining evidence  in  criminal  oases  is  at  once  unfhir  towards  the  prisoner,  and  ill 
caic^ted  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  by  the  elidtation  of  truth.  It  is  unlhir 
towards  the  prisoner,  inasmuch  as  neither  himself,  nor  his  counsel,  is  allowed  to  be 
present  until  the  examination  in  chief  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  brought  to  a  close, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Crown  Lawyers,  who  are  the  prosecutors,  are  present 
at  every  sitting.  It  is  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  because, 
besides  its  affo^ing  no  (keility  for  the  ellcitation  of  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
judge  to  form  so  correct  an  estimate  of  a  written  deposition,  read  to  him  in  the 
witness's  absence,  as  of  one  delivered  before  him  viva  voce;  for  in  the  latter  case 
he  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  witness's  statement  from  the  manner 
m  which  he  gives  it, — ^but  in  the  former,  none.  Neither  the  prisoner  nor  his  coun- 
sel being  present  whilst  the  evidence  is  taken,  the  only  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  rross-examining  the  witnesses  is  on  a  subsequent  day,  when,  after  hearing  read 
to  them  deposltioas  which  may  have  been  given  with  much  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  witnesses,  and  which  it  may  have  required  an  hour  or  more  to  extract 
from  each  of  them  and  reduce  to  writing, — after  hearing  these  fluently  and  with 
dae  emphasis  read  over  to  them  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  minutes, — and  without 
having  that  time  and  opportunity  to  consult  on  the  cross-questions,  which  a 
lengthened  viva  voce  examination  in  chief  would  invariably  afford, — they  are 
boond  at  once  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  The  cross-examination,  if  it  can 
with  propriety  be  so  called,  must  of  course,  in  every  case,  be  a  very  imperfect  one. 

That  this  method  of  examining  witnesses  must  be  regarded  by  the  Royal  Court 
iUelf  as  o^ectionable,  is  evident^  for,  in  the  Observationa  presented  by  them  to  his 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  dated  November  S8th,  181 7,— observations  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  report  of  his  M^gesty's  Commissioners,  who  had  come  to 
the  island  the  preceding  year, — adverting  to  the  practice  of  taking  evidence  in 
writing  in  civil  cases,  they  state : — <'  Depositions  in  writing  are  very  tedious,  ex- 
pensive, and  not  »o  weU  caiculated  for  the  inveeiigation  of  truth  aa  the  crose^ 
qwntunting  oftoitneuee  at  the  time  of  trial.**  Yet,  in  all  civil  cases,  in  which  the 
decision  may  be  appealed  firom  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  down  in  writing  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  as  they  can  by  no  process 
be  oompeUed  to  leave  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  in  an  English  Court ; 
but  in  criminal  cases  it  to  otherwise,  as  no  appeal  lies  fV-om  the  decision  of  the 
Court,— and  in  the  event  of  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  or  other  simUar  occur- 
rence, the  President's  notes  might  suffice.  The  evil  in  question  has  long  been  felt 
and  acknowledged,  but,  as  in  every  thing  else,  it  is  clamoured  against  and  talked 
of  only  when  some  remarkable  trial  forms  the  theme  of  conversation,  and  is 
afterwards  lost  sight  of  until  some  fresh  event  brings  it  again  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness  belbre  the  public  eye.  It  were,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  advan- 
t^  should  be  taken  of  a  moment  when  public  feeling  hi  not  highly  excited,  and 
when  a  change  can  be  reflected  upon  with  calmness,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
such  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  criminal  cases  as  would  at  once 
aAml  the  prisoner  a  fhirer  chance  of  establisldng  his  innocence,  and  the  judge  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

The  proceedings  in  all  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  cannot  extend  to 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  to  perpetual  banishment,  are,  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  evidence  is  taken  viva  voce  on  the  day  of  trial,  carried  on  in  the  same 
mannir  da  in  cases  involving  capital  punishment. 

In  prosecutions  for  libel,  slander,  battery,  &c.,  which  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
hehig  partly  civil  and  partly  criminal,  the  Crown  Lawyers  are  acUoined,  the  one  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  to  the  defendant.    They  are  so  aiQoined  in  order  to 

*  Order  in  Council,  Nov.  aoth,  1009. 
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represent  la  pariie  puhUgve^  ftnd  to  require  in  cases  where,  besides  the  i^Jery  done 
to  one  of  the  |wrties,  the  public  peace  has  been  brolcen,  that  the  party  at  &uU 
shall  not  only  pay  damages  to  the  aggrieved  party,  but  be  mulct  in  a  fine  to  tUe 
king.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  Crown  Lawyers  are  at  present  retained  snd 
paid  by  the  parties,  and  therefore  merge  the  character  of  public  represeDtatlvet 
into  that  of  mere  private  counsel, — the  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  still  at  liberty 
to  employ  an  advocate  to  act  conjointly  with  the  Crown  Lawyer.  The  rsBoltt  of 
this  system  are,  that  each  Crown  Lawyer,  though  supposed  to  act  in  a  poUk 
capacity,  invariably  calls  for  a  verdict  in  ihvonr  of  the  party  to  whom  he  it  sd- 
Joined, — that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  treated  as  a  thing  of  no  moment 
whatever, — that  the  fine  to  the  king  is  in  every  case  so  very  trivial  as  seldom 
to  be  more  than  nominal, — and  that  when  both  parties  have  so  been  at  ftuilt 
that  no  damages  can  be  awarded  to  either,  the  prosecution  is  quashed  without 
civil  damages  to  either,  or  fine  to  the  king,—- in  other  words,  when  the  public  peace 
has  been  broken  by  only  one  party,  the  community,  represented  in  the  perM>B  of 
the  king,  is  deemed  entitled  to  a  line ;  but  when  it  has  been  broken  by  hoik,  it  is 
deemed  entitled  to  none  I  B-— . 
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Bequni 

bailiff.  Ifti 


of  the  late  John  Friaut»,  JTm.— The 
ir,  laid  the  rafejoloed  doeomenti  before  the 
Boyal  Court,  which  were  afterwards  ordered  to 
be  reg^iatered  :— 

The  0th  of  May.  1837,— before  Daniel  De  Liale 
Brack.  Esq.,  bafUiri  present,  John  Ooille,  J.  Le 
Meflsorter,  J.  Hnbert,  J.  Le  Merchant,  W.  GoU 
lings,  H.  O.  Carr«,  F.  ManMll,  P.  B.  Dobrte, 
T.  W.  OosseUn,  T.  Le  Retilley.  and  H.  Dobrfo, 
Baqrs.,  Jurats. 

John  Frianlz,  Esq.,  havinf  bjr  hie  will  made 
the  fbUowiUK  bequest :  "  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  poor  indigent  of  the  island,  who  laboor 
under  homias  or  ruptares,  (and  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  hospitals  of  this  island,) 
afteen  hundred  ftancs  per  annum,  in  the  French 
Rentes  FIts  per  Cents.  Consolidis,  to  procure 
them  bandages  or  trusses  as  thej  may  require— 
the  capital  nerer  to  be  touched :  and  sbould  not 
the  flfteen  hundred  fhmcs  be  expended  during 
the  year,  I  desire  that  the  balance  wlU  be  paid 
over  to  the  Royal  Court  and  Douxainiers  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  8t  Peter's- Port,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  by  them  for  the  true 
perfbrmance  of  this  bequest  Should  hereafter 
any  innovation  be  made  different  from  what  I 
intended,  then  and  in  that  case,  any  of  the  des- 
cendants of  my  brothers  will  have  a  right  to 
claim  it  as  their  property.** 

And  Thomas  Prianix,  Esq.,  executor  of  the 
said  will,  having  by  his  letter  of  the  1st  of 
February  last,  requested  the  Court  to  name  a 
committee  to  take  into  their  hands  the  entire 
administration  of  the  said  bequest.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  which,  the  said  Royal  Court,  on  the  ad 
February,  named  John  Guille,  Esq.,  Ueut.- 
balUtf;  and  Thomas  Le  Retilley  and  Harry 
Dohrfe,  Jun.,  Hsqrs.,  jurats,  and  the  Town  Dou. 
raine  named  Thonsas  Carey  and  John  Bonamy, 
Esqrs.,  to  form  the  committee ;  which  committee, 
in  concert  with  the  executor,  have  named  and 
ooaflrmed  James  Prtaulx,  Thomas  D.  Utermarck, 
and  Abraham  John  Le  Mesurier,  Eaqia.,  trustees 
of  the  said  bequest,  who  had  been  named  and 
appointed  provisionally  by  the  said  executor. 
And  on  the  death  or  reslgiuitlon  of  any  of  the 
said  trustees,  the  Urst  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up 
by  such  a  person  as  the  Royal  Court  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint,  and  the  second  shall  be 
supplied  by  such  a  person  as  the  Town  Douzalne 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint,  and  thus  by  the  Royal 
Gonrt  andtheTown  Dousalne  altematdy  for  ever. 
And  moreover  the  said  oommlttee,  by  their  de- 
liberation  of  the  ssd  of  March,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  expedient  that  tbe  present 
trustees  should  appear  beldre  the  Royal  Court  and 


be  oonflrmed  In  the  said  trust  by  an  actof  omt 
and  acknowledge  that  they  hoU  the  saU  trait 
as  wdt  tnm  the  Royal  Court  as  well  as  from  the 
Town  Douzalne,  and  Uiat  ttielr  snccesson  shsll 
be  elected  alternately  by  the  Court  and  by  the 
Dousalne,  as  above,  of  the  whole  of  which  the 


executor  have 
requested  the  Court  to  make  an  act  thereat 
The  Court  wishing  as  much  as  It  is  posstUe  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  benciieent  vfees  of 
the  testator,  and  after  hearing  the  oopdnstoni  of 
the  Crown  Officers,  and  In  concert  with  the  laU 
Town  Douzalne,  oonflrm  the  nomination  of  the 
above  trustees,  and  have  ordered,  that  In  the 
event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  ssM 
trustees,  the  first  election  to  replace  the  vaoaocy 
shall  be  made  by  the  Royal  Court,  the  second  hy 
the  Town  Douzalne,  and  alternately  afterwsidi 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodlea.  And  the 
above  trustees  have  acknowledged  that  they 
hold  their  trust  by  the  nominatioB  of  the  Roysl 
Court  and  the  Town  Douzalne.  And  the  mU 
lliomas  Prfanlz,  Esq.,  executor  of  the  saM  wQl 
of  the  late  John  Prianix,  Eaq.,  his  brother,  now 
dedares  that  he  ratifies  and  confirms  the  whole 
of  the  above  }  and  that  he  abandons,  flxnn  this 
moment,  and  for  ever,  all  right  whatsoever,  u 
well  upon  the  capital  upon  the  said  bequest  is 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  dtvUenda  of  i,Mi 
ftwics,  five  per  oent.  Rentes  ConsoUd^  Inscribed 
upon  the  public  ledger  of  France,  to  the  Royal 
Court  and  the  Town  Douzalne,  who  shall  here- 
after  have  the  administration  of  the  said  bcqoert 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  revanee  aceocd- 
Ing  to  the  Inclination  of  the  said  testsmcat 
And  the  said  Court  have  ordered,  that  a  copy  of 
the  present  act  shall  be  placed  under  the  seal  of 
this  island,  and  preeentcd  to  the  said  Ihcnst 
Prianlx,Bsq.,  In  testimony  of  a  beqocat  so  tumoor- 
able  to  the  memory  of  hia  late  brother,  and  so 
useful  to  the  poor. 

(Signed)       Cbauliis  Lbpbbv«s, 
HisMelesty^C    ' 

The  following  certificate  was  pitt  in  by  1 
Priaulx.  Esq.  :— 

Before  Daniel  De  IJsle  Brock,  Esq.,  I 
Peter  Bonamy  Dobrte.  awl  Thomas  Le  RetUiey, 
Esqrs..  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  this  Islaad. 
penonaUy  came  and  appeared  Mr.  Ihomas  Pri- 
anix, who  voluntarily  maketh  oath,  that  the 
clause  in  his  late  brother,  Mr.  John  Pilaulx*s 
will,  under  date  of  the  idOi  May,  IBV,  vb. 

*'  I  give  and  bcqaeath  unto  the  poor  IndlgeDt 
of  this  island,  who  labour  under  hernias  «r 
rupturee.  (and  who  do  not  twlong  to  any  of  the 
of  this  Islaad,)  fifteen  headred  francs 
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Oaaioiidli,  fes  proone  tlitm  buutacc* 

tt  Uer  Buqr  reqvire :  the  capltil  nerer  to  be 


Bhould  not  tlie  flfteea  hnndnd 
■  beejiiwdeddmiag  the  year,  I  derirethet 
the  batauioe  «m  be  paid  over  ^  the  Roynl  Ooart 
aed  DoQxeliiiera  of  the  town  and  perlui  of  St. 
Mer^i.Poit,  or  nay  person  or  persons  appoint- 
ei  bf  them,  fcr  the  trae  perftmnaace  of  this 
bsiasB^  Should,  hereafter,  any  InaoTattoa  be 
■Mde  dUbrent  Ihxa  what  I  intended,  then,  and  in 
tbat  case,  anr  of  the  descendants  or  my  brothers 
wifl  bate  a  right  to  claim  it  as  their  property.** 
Not  spacUying  tiM  oltfeet  to  w^ich  the  pay- 
■cat  of  the  said  sorplna  bahmoe  was  to  be 
sffUed,  waa  taken  from  a  wiU  of  his  said  late 
bradMr,  Mr.  John  Priaolx.  written  in  his  own 
IsBd-wri tittff,  and  in  which  will,  it  was  partlea. 
hity  sperifcid.  that  the  balance  directed  therefai 
to  be  paid  oTcr  yearly  to  the  Royal  Cooit  and 
Doonlalevs  of  the  town  and  parish  of  StPeter*s. 
Port,  was  to  be  applied  and  distributed  by  them 
towaids  the  icttcf  of  the  poor  of  this  istaad. 


And  this  deponent  ftuther 
dcdsieth,  that  the  specUlcatlon  whereby  his 
Slid  late  brother,  Mr.  John  Fkianlz,  dlicets 
thst  the  balanoe  paid  over  to  the  Royal  Court 
and  DoosalBtera  of  the  town  and  parUh  of  St 
Fefeer's.Pott,  ahould  be  applied  towards  the  re- 
Bef  of  the  poor  of  this  island,  (and  which  was 
■ot  inserted  iatheaboTe  will,)  was  an  omission 
ia  eopyfaig  ti&e  said  wUl,  and  not  a  voluntary 
iKnatlon  on  the  part  of  the  testator.  Tliis  de- 
poaent  ftnthcr  declares,  that  he  has  thought  it 
isdiqienseMe  to  make  the  said  declaration  for 
flbe  guidanee  of  the  Royal  Oonrt  and  Town  Don- 
xtlne,  preTlonsly  to  authorising  them  or  their 
eoarndttoe  to  take  on  themselTes  the  entire  ad. 
sdaimath>n  (yf  the  said  legacy,  and  the  applica. 
tion  of  its  Income,  according  to  the  dispoaltlons 
ofUs  said  late  brother's  will. 

Thomas  Priauue. 
Sworn  at  Onernsey,  the  4th  May,  1837, 


Dakibl  Ds  Luls  BaocK,  Bailiff  of  Guernsey. 
P.  B.  DoaaBK,  \  Jnntsof  the  Royal 

T,/ 


BHMmkttk  Cell«e.— The  Ave  giUnea  medal, 
given  by  Oantain  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  R.X.,  Kor 
the  best  Lann  Scholar  above  the  second  Ibrm, 
bat  who  has  not  completed  his  thirteenth  year, 
was  awarded  to  Oumne,  ma.,  of  the  filth  Ibrm, 
on  Wednesday,  the  10th  nit. 

MiteeHaneom.  —  MiOor  General  Sir  James 
Douglas  arrived  here  on  Wednesday,  the  1 0th  of 
May,  and  on  the  following  day  was  sworn  into 
the  ofllee  of  governor  of  the  island. 

Messn.  Vaodin  and  De  Putron  lanndhed,  on 
toe  south  beach,  a  vessel  of  about  Iflo  tons.  She 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Halcyon. 

At  the  distribution  of  prises  for  ttie  session  of 
1830.7.  ftt  the  Westminster  School  of  Medieine,  we 
observe  that  Mr.  O.  Manger,  son  of  Dr.  Manger, 
of  this  island,  Obtslned  the  first  prize  in  botany, 
and  the  second  prise  in  materia  medloa.  There 
was  a  numerous  assemblage  of  pupils,  and  the 
competition  was  severe. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Martin  Manger,  of  the 
Foalon,  passed  his  examination,  and  was  admit. 
ted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
liondon. 

The  North  or  9d  Ught  Inlkntry  RegUnent  of 
Militia  practised  ball  flrinfr  on  the  isth  of  May, 
on  Lancresse  Common.  Hie  targets  were  placed 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  each 
company  provided  with  three  hundred  balls,  or 
about  five  rounds  to  each  man.  The  following 
is  the  official  return  of  the  firing : 

No.  1  company 01  balls  in  the  tuget. 

«       08 

3  „       108 

4        84 

«        78 

«        «H 

7        70 

8  f 78  „ 

This  return  of  ball  practice  is  by  ftur  the  most 
indillbrent  on  the  records  of  the  regiment.  It  ia 
not  difilcult,  however,  to  account  for  this  marked 
defidency.  as  a  great  number  of  young  recra!ts 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  corps,  many  of 
whom  had  never  fired  a  ball  before. 


TaoMAS  La  Rctillbt,  , 


Court. 


JER8KY. 


Tu  following  letter,  the  last  received  firom  Lord 
John  Rossell  on  the  sutaiieGt,  was  submitted  on 
Wednesday  to  the  States,  and  by  them  handed 
over  to  the  Committee  appointed  for  managing 
tbesfiUnofthejail: 

WkUdkmit,  Ayril  4, 1837.— Sir,-<I  un  dhrected 
by  Loid  John  RnssdU  to  acquaint  you,  with  re- 
teence  to  the  correqKMidence  which  has  already 
psswd  OB  the  subject,  that  his  lordship  is  very 
dcsbous  some  steps  should  be  immediately  taken 
te  (he  better  regnlaiion  of  the  prison  in  Jersey ; 
•ad  sAcr  oonsidciing  the  very  defective  stato  of 
tfast  priaon— the  scanty  and  unsettled  supply  of 
tbe  ftinds  by  which  it  is  supported— the  great 
importance  of  a  well-regulated  gaol  and  house 
of  ootrectton,  wtth  reference  to  the  increased 
■ad  increasing  population  of  the  island,  in  de< 
tenlng  ttom  oflbnce— in  reforming  culprits— and 
dimtalehing  the  numberof  re.committals— Lord 
John  Rnssdl  has  desired  me  to  communicate  to 
yon  the  foUowiag  suggestions,  with  his  request 
tbst  you  will  lose  no  time  in  submitting  them 
to  tte  States  of  the  ishmdt  and  his  lordship  has 
vo  doubt  that  the  States  will  readily,  to  concur- 
leace  with  his  Mi^lesty's  Government,  adopt 
tech  msMures,  and  gnnt  such  supplies  of  mo- 
wy,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  providing  a  suite, 
bte  fuA  and  house  of  correction,  In  which  proper 
regulations  and  discipline  can  be  enforeed.  It 
*Micaisto  Lord  John  Russell,  thata  prison  board, 
to  act  pntultonsly,  should  be  fdrthwith  formed 
ia  the  island  of  Jersey— to  consist  of  seven  mem. 
^cn— three  to  be  chosen  by  the  States,  and  toe 
wahiing  four  to  consist  or  the  Iieiit.Governor, 
the  Bai^  gherfff,  or  Deputy  Sheriff  (usually 


denominated  the  Viscount  or  Deputy  VIseonnt, 
and  one  of  the  Recdvere  of  his  MsleKty's  reve. 
nne.  One  of  the  members  to  act  as  treasurer. 
The  board  to  assemble  at  stated  times,  and 
three  membento  oonstitote  a  quorum. 

This  board  to  have  the  direction  of  all  matten 
relating  to  the  alteretion,  repair,  and  discipline 
of  the  gaoU  and  of  the  house  of  correction  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  }  the  appointment,  remu- 
Deration,  dismissal,  and  suspension  oftheofii. 
oers  thereof;  the  arrangementa  for  transporting 
oonvicte  to  England}  and  toe  collection  and 
expenditure  of  the  prison  funds. 

Tbe  insuflicient  dimensions  of  the  present  gaol, 
ite  insecuritv,  and  the  focilities  which  it  affords 
of  communication  between  the  prisonen,  ap. 
pean  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  render  It  necessary 
that  a  house  of  correction  should  be  built  for  the 
purpoee  of  confining  convicted  prisoners,  on 
the  ground  attached  to  toe  present  gaol. 

In  order  to  accomplish  an  object  so  beneficial 
for  the  moral  and  social  weUhre  of  toe  island.  It 
will  be  requisite  that  toe  States  of  Jersey  should 
contribute  toe  sum  <^  j£%000 ;  tois  sum  to  be 
issued  by  instalmente  to  toe  treasurer  of  toe 
board,  as  toe  buildtog  proceeds.  Sixty  days* 
notice,  at  least,  to  be  given  to  toe  treasurer  of 
toe  Stetes  previously  to  every  day  on  which  toe 
issue  shall  be  required  to  be  made  to  toe  treasurer 
of  the  prison  board. 

Wito  respect  to  toe  ftetore  maintenance  of  toe 
gaol  and  house  of  correction,  Lord  John  Russell 
is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  ensure  a  uniform 
and  due  supply  of  money  for  that  purpose,  toe 
Rece^enof  his  Majesty's  revenue  shall  annually 
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par  into  the  hands  of  the  treMorer  of  the  prison 
board  the  sum  of  £2M  sterUng;,  and  that  the 
States  of  Jersey  shall  also  direct  their  treasurer 
to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  dldM  sterling:  into  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  prison  board.  These 
sums  to  be  paid  at  such  times  as  may  be  here- 
after determined. 

Should  the  shm  of  ^^000  per  annum  thus  raised 
prove  insufficient  for  the  due  dischargee  of  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  prison  board,  the  defl. 
ciency  to  be  inrovided  for  by  the  States  of  the 
island,  which  appears  to  Lord  John  Rnssell  to 
be  but  Just,  upon  the  principle  that  every  ccnn. 
munity  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  restraint  and  punishment  of  its 
criminals.  But  should  the  sum  of  j^600  per 
annum  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
above  alluded  to,  the  surplus  is  to  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  Ibi  the  purpose  of  meeting  any 
expenses  that  may  arise  for  repairs,  or  for  the  en- 
largement of  the-  giaol  or  house  of  correction,  &c. 

Lord  John  Russell  desires  you  will  press  these 
sug^grestions  upon  the  early  attention  of  the 
States,  and  his  lordship  trusts,  that  that  body 
will  pass  such  measures  as  will  enable  Lord 
John  Russell  to  obtain  a  omllrmation  of  them 
by  his  Maiesty  in  Council. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 
(Signed)        F.  MAULB. 

Lotteriei.^Thit  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
representation  of  the  States  on  Uiis  subject,  ap- 
proved of  by  that  assembly  at  its  last  sitting : 

"Tb  the  King's  most  excellent  Msjes^  In 
eonncO.  The  humble  representation  of  the  States 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  sheweth,— 

**  That  the  said  States  are  empowered  by  law 
to  pass  provisional  ordinances  without  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  your  Majesty  for  your  royal 
sanction  thereto,  which  provisional  ordinances 
endure  for  three  years. 

"  That  in  virtue  of  that  law,  and  in  confbnnity 
with  what  had  been  done  by  them  and  their 
predecessors  from  time  immemorial,  the  States 
passed  an  act  on  the  iQth  day  of  December, 
1836,  authorixiog,  under  the  inspection  of  one  of 
their  committees,  the  drawing  of  four  lotteries 
within  the  following  year,  on  Uie  terms  and  con- 
ditions  mentioned  In  the  anneled  copy  of  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  said  committee 
with  the  contractors. 

"That  this  act  was  passed  and  registered 
without  any  opposition,  either  on  tlie  i«rt  of  the 
bailly,  who  may  put  his  dissent  on  any  measure 
of  the  States  during  the  sitting,  or  of  the  lieute. 
nant.govemor,  who  may  prevent  the  registry 
thereof,  by  using  the  negative  voice  which  is 
vested  In  him  by  the  constitution  ;  and,  there, 
fore,  the  said  act  became  complete,  and  could 
legally  be  put  in  immediate  execution. 

'*  Iliat,  nevertheless,  the  committee  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  contract  for  the  said  lotteries  nntU  the  17th 
day  of  January,  1837,  when  they  were  ad}udged 
to  BCr.  John  Aubin  for  ttie  sum  of  fourteen  thou, 
sand  eight  hundred  livres,  old  French  currency. 

"That  under  such  circumstances  the  States 
had  no  reason  to  aiq>rehend  that  any  opposition 
had  been  made  to  the  enactment  above-men- 
tioned ;  they  were  greatly  surprised,  therefore, 
when,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  I837«  an 
order  fh>m  your  Majesty  in  council  was  laid 
before  the  court,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
said  act  had  incurred  your  Majesty's  disappro- 
bation,  and  had  been  in  conseqaenee  disallowed. 

"  Hie  States  have  no  knowledge  of  the  motives 
nor  of  the  representations  whioi  have  called  for 
this  unusual  exercise  of  the  Sovereign's  power  \ 
thev  are,  therefore,  unaUe  to  answer  those  alle. 
gatbns  which  have  induced  your  Mijesty  In 
council  to  disallow  their  said  act.  But  as  they 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  use  in  this  case  the 
right  they  possess  by  law,  to  stay  the  registry  of 


any  order  which  they  oomider  oontrvTto  their 
privileges  or  their  interests,  until  they  shall  hsTc 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  your 
Majesty  in  oooociL  they  think  It  incDmbeDt  on 
them  humbly  to  lay  beftare  yoor  M«)esty  tke 
reasons  which  have  led  them  to  have  reeoone 
to  this  measure. 

"  The  States  had  on  a  former  occasion  rcsoiveit 
on  giving  op  altogether  the  system  of  loctvies, 
as  a  means  to  increase  their  revenue,  and  for 
some  years  they  have  in  oonaeqaence  abstained 
from  ordering  them.  But,  nnfortnnatcly,  the 
States  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Gaernaey 
do  not  entertain  the  same  opinions  with  refsnl 
to  the  evil  of  lotteries,  and  have  oontiaoed  then 
there.  The  Ik'equent  interoourae  between  the 
islands  has  enabled  the  oootractorsof  the  Qoeni. 
sey  lotteries  tosdla  very  great  portion  of  their 
tickets  in  this  island,  the  larger  and  the  aaoce 
P9palous  of  the  two.  Tlie  Stotea  of  Ouemsey 
have,  therefore,  been  deriving  a  revenue  fron 
the  island,  applicable  to  wntks  of  paUie  utility, 
which  was  lost  to  Jersey.  The  States,  scciair 
the  inntiaty  of  abolishing  lotteries  hxn,  so  long 
as  they  are  continued  in  Guernsey,  and  thinUnr 
it  but  just  that  If  the  system  mnst  etlak,  they 
should  have  the  beaefit  arising  thcrefraan, 
instead  of  aUowingtbe  money  lasdootto  goto 
Ouemsey,  decided  as  above-mentioned,  tooanse 
a  few  lotteries  to  be  drawn  here. 

**The  States  having  in  eonseqnence  entered 
Into  an  engagement  with  the  contractors  for  ttic 
said  lotteries,  could  not  register  your  Majesty's 
Order  in  Council  without  snl)|ectiDg  themsehei 
to  pay  a  considerable  indemnity  to  those  coo- 
tractors,  who  had  already  disposed  of  a  grest 
portion  of  their  tickets. 

**  And,  moreover,  the  States  humbly  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  your  Malesty  in  ccmadl  the  Incon. 
venience  which  would  arise  to  the  pnhBe  ser- 
vice,  if,  exercising  as  they  have  done  in  this 
instance  their  undonbted  right  to  pass  a  provi- 
sional ordtoance  to  endure  lor  three  years,  it 
could  be  in  the  power  of  any  indivldaal,  bf 
means  of  a  representation,  of  whieh  no  previou 
knowledge  is  given  them,  to  obtain  from  your 
Majesty  in  council  an  order  to  abrogate  the 
same.  They  humbly  observe  that  on  former 
occasions,  whenever  objections  to  an  ordinance 
of  that  nature  have  been  laid  belbre  your 
MiOesty  in  council,  it  has  been  usual  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  assembly,  and  to  call 
upon  the  States  for  their  answer,  before  any 
steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  so  ttiat  your 
Majesty  in  council  might  be  enabled  to  hear 
both  sides,  and  to  decide  with  a  full  knowledse 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

"  The  States  are  fhr  firom  entertaining  the 
Idea  of  opposing  any  line  of  policy  which  yovr 
MiOesty's  Government  may  ttink  It  expedient 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  this  island,  so  long  u  it 
does  not  interfere  with  Its  privileges,  infringe  it» 
constitution,  or  prejudice  its  interests,  and  the 
States  feel  persuaded  that  your  MeJesty  *s  Govern- 
roent  will  not  willingly  recommend  any  messiire 
to  your  Majesty,  which  would  have  the  effcct  of 
depriving  them  of  any  portion  of  their  k>DS 
recogpiiixed  rights. 

•*  Therefore  the  States  hnmbly  pimy  that  your 
MiOesty  will  be  graciuusly  pleased  to  reconskler 
your  order  in  council  of  the  28th  of  January, 
1837 1  and,  if  the  foregoing  observations  are  not 
deemed  sufficient,  that  the  States  may  be  allowed  ' 
to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  Board  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  defence  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  an  indefeasible  right,  and  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  in  the 
premises  such  r^ief  as  in  your  Majesty's  wisdom 
shall  seem  meet.  _^ 

"  Bt  OaoBB  OF  Tan  SrATis. 
Jersey,  this  3d  May,  1837." 


8.   BARBKT,  PBXNTSB,  NSW-STBSST>  OUBBlfSBY. 
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IRI8H    POOR    LAWS   AND    GUERNSEY    LANDED 
TENURE. 


The  miserable  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  recognized  by  poli- 
ticians of  every  party,  and  various  propositions  have  been  made  to 
remedy  this  admitted  evil.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  any  of 
the  various  plans  recommended  by  different  classes  of  reformers,  such 
as  the  repeal  of  the  union,  a  domestic  parliament,  emigration,  and  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  for  none  of  these  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the 
calamities  proposed  to  be  relieved,  while  they  are,  in  very  many  res- 
pects, altogether  inapplicable,  and  clogged  with  insuperable  objections. 
The  recent  ministerial  measure  of  a  Poor  Law  originated,  we  sincerely 
believe,  in  an  amiable  and  humane  spirit,  but  its  wisdom  and  efficiency 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  Society  must  be  based  on  a  vicious  principle, 
when  the  masses  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  fractional  majority 
command  superfluous  luxuries  ;  and  it  is  faulty  legislation  which 
attempts  to  trim  the  balance  by  enactments  framed  rather  to  alleviate 
an  evil,  than  to  prevent  its  existence.  In  the  case  of  such  defective 
crops,  as  may  produce  famine,  a  temporary  assessment  on  the  rich  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  is  both  charitable  and  politic ;  but  to  give  legal  vali- 
dity to  a  permanent  taxation  of  this  nature,  is  a  direct  acknowledgment 
that  the  distribution  of  national  wealth  is  unjustly  apportioned.  States- 
men, like  physicians,  should  rather  deal  in  preventatives,  than  pallia^ 
tive?,  and  it  would  become  them  more  to  adopt  a  system  which  will 
check  the  growth  of  disease,  than  occupy  their  time  in  devising  schemes 
for  its  periodical  mitigation. 

As  a  question  of  political  economy,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  poor  laws,  though  frequently  discussed,  is  as  yet  very  superfi- 
cially understood.  Those  who  have  written  on  it  seem  anxious  to  make 
it  square  with  existing  habits,  laws  and  institutions,  and  bend  it  vio- 
lently to  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  It  appears  so  obviously  just 
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and  reasonable  that  the  wealthy  should  give  some  portion  of  their  excesg 
to  the  indigent,  and  parochial  relief  is  so  direct  and  easy  a  mode  of  ef- 
fecting this,  that  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  very  general  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  poor  law.  But  it  rarely  occurs  to  ask  this  question :  why 
should  this  invariable  necessity  exist?  In  the  answer  to  that  question  we 
may  find  that  a  poor  law  is  really  the  effect  of  a  fundamentally  bad  sys- 
tem of  government ;  we  speak  here  of  a  poor  law,  as  an  annual  parochial 
assessment,  specially  enacted  because  the  legislature  is  conscious  and 
prescient  that  the  masses  must  starve,  unless  this  provision  be  made  for 
their  existence;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  legislature  acknowledge 
the  unfair  and  partial  distribution  of  land  among  the  community. 

At  the  root  of  this  very  complicated  question,  lies  the  difficulty  of 
determining  in  what  consists  the  right  of  exclusive  ownership  in  the 
soil  ?  We  are  not  about  to  examine  any  of  the  various  theories  ad- 
vanced as  solutions  of  the  problem,  for  they  all  rest  on  a  bare  hypothe- 
sis; and  even  that  of  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Government,  is  rather 
an  illustration,  than  a  proof.  It  is  far  from  true,  as  he  contends,  that 
individual  proprietorship  has  been  acquired  by  labour,  or  that  man  has 
mixed  the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  the  ground  appropriated  to  his  use. 
Immense  tracts  of  land  in  England  and  Ireland  were  forcibly  seixed  on, 
and  usurped,  by  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  hold  them,  uid  the 
unity  of  possession  has  been  preserved  by  the  iniquitous  law  of  primo- 
geniture. Now,  we  maintain,  as  a  general  principle  applicable  to  all 
countries,  and  valid  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  the 
concentration  of  land  in  a  few  hands  tends  to  demoralize  and  pauperize 
a  nation,  corrupting  the  moral  feelings  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
brutalizing  the  operative  sections  of  society.  That  such  a  system  is 
destructive  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth  is  fully  admitted  even  by 
Malthas,  whose  writings  bear  abundant  evidence  of  his  attachment  to 
the  aristocracy.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  his  work  on  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy:  ''Over  almost  all  Europe  a  most 
unequal  and  vicious  division  of  landed  property  was  established  during 
the  feudal  times.  In  some  states  the  laws,  which  protected  and  perpe- 
tuated this  division,  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  by  the  aids  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  rendered  comparatively  ineffi* 
cient.  But  in  others  these  laws  still  remain  in  great  force,  and  throw 
very  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increasing  wealth  and  population. 
A  very  large  proprietor,  surrounded  by  very  poor  peasants,  presents  a 
distribution  of  property  most  unfavourable  to  effective  demand.  Adam 
Smith  has  well  described  the  slack  kind  of  cultivation  which  was  likely 
to  take  place,  and  did  in  fact  take  place,  among  die  great  pn^rieton 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  not  only  were  they  bad  cultivators  and  im- 
provers ;  and  for  a  time  perhaps  deficient  in  a  proper  taste  for  manu6c* 
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tnnd  products ;  yet,  even  if  thej  had  possessed  these  tastes  in  the 
degree  found  to  prevail  at  present,  their  inconsiderable  numbers  would 
iuiye  prevented  their  demand  from  producing  any  important  mass  of 
sach  wealth.  We  hear  of  great  splendour  among  princes  and  nobles  in 
erery  period  of  history.  The  difficulty  was  not  so  much  to  inspire  the 
rich  with  a  love  of  finery,  as  to  break  down  their  immense  properties, 
sod  to  create  a  greater  number  of  demanders  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  the  results  of  productive  labour.  This,  it  is  obvious,  could 
only  be  effected  very  gradually.  That  the  increasing  love  of  finery 
might  have  assisted  considerably  in  accomplishing  this  object  is  highly 
probable ;  but  these  tastes  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  better  distribution 
of  property,  would  have  been  quite  inefficient.  *  The  possessor  of  nume- 
roQ8  estates,  after  he  had  furnished  his  mansion  or  castle  splendidly, 
and  provided  himself  with  handsome  clothes  and  handsome  carriages, 
would  not  change  them  all  every  two  months,  merely  because  he  had 
tbe  power  of  doing  it.  Instead  of  indulging  in  such  useless  and  trou* 
blesome  charges,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  keep  a  number  of  servants 
and  idle  dependants,  to  take  lower  rents,  with  a  view  of  having  a  greater 
command  over  his  tenants,  and  perhaps  to  sacrifice  the  produce  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  land  in  order  to  encourage  more  game,  and 
to  indulge,  with  more  effect  and  less  interruption,  in  the  pleasures  of 
tiie  chase.  Thirty  or  forty  proprietors,  with  incomes  answering  to 
between  one  thousand  and  five  thousand  a  year,  would  create  a  much 
more  effective  demand  for  wheaten  bread,  good  meat,  and  manufac- 
tared  products  than  a  single  proprietor  possessing  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum."    Pages  430,  431. 

The  fkvourite  topic  with  the  panegyrists  of  the  British  constitution, 
is  the  tripartite  division  of  power  among  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
tbe  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  theory  is  beautiful,  and  did  the 
practical  workings  of  government  correspond  with  it,  we  should  now 
be  enjoying  a  substance,  instead  of  being  deluded  by  a  shadow.  Every 
one  knows  and  feels,  who  has  capacity  to  understand,  and  honesty  to 
aTow,  the  truth,  that  the  king  has  lost  his  prerogative,  and  the  peo- 
ple been  plundered  of  their  rights,  both  of  which  have  been  silently,  but 
most  effectually,  usurped  by  the  aristocracy.  The  gradual  destruction 
of  Ais  theoretical  balance  of  power  has  been  accomplished  by  various 
mesns,  but  the  primary  are  the  unequal  division  of  land,  first,  at  the 
conquest,  secondly,  at  the  reformation,  and  thirdly,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  Ireland,  at  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  while  the  gross  inequa- 
lity mentioned  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

It  is  in  the  sister  island,  that  the  evil  of  this  monopoly  Is  felt  with 
tbe  greatest  rigour,  for  it  is  there  accompanied  to  a  fearful  extent  by 
tbe  collateinl  disadvantage  of  absenteeism,  since  all  the  great  land- 
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owners,  whether  led  bj  ambition  or  the  love  of  pleasure,  will  prefer  to 
reside  in  London,  that  metropolis  being  the  capital  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  abode  of  royalty.  The  immediate  conseqaences  of 
absenteeism  and  primogeniture  are  to  keep  a  country  stationary  in 
wealth  and  civilization,  and  to  lower  the  moral  standard  of  the  bhabit- 
ants ;  and,  as  the  active  principle  of  population  will  ever  push  itself 
forward,  till  it  trenches  on  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  the  results 
mast  be  constant  want  and  misery,  accompanied  by  periodical  famine. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  causes  of  evil  which  have  long  operated, 
and  still  are  operating,  on  Ireland,  and  until  they  are  exterminated, 
root  and  branch,  and  a  i}ew  system  adopted,  we  utterly  despair  of  her 
regeneration.  But  the  remedy  is  easy,  nor  is  it  an  experimental  one : 
it  come^  recommended  by  the  successful  usage  of  ten  centuries;  it 
is  the  Guernsey  system  of  tenure,  founded  on  justice,  equity,  and 
utility.  But  before  we  point  out  in  detail,  how  it  would  benefit  Ireland, 
we  must  clear  away  some  few  difficulties  of  a  general  character,  which 
flow  from  absenteeism  and  primogeniture. 

We  are  aware  that  the  political  economists  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
h^ve  denied  that  absenteeism  is  an  evil ;  but  that  periodical  is  famous 
for  startling  paradoxes.  Indeed,  what  will  not  writers  affirm  who  have 
publicly  declared  that  they  assume  as  '^  established  and  undeniable,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  truth  which  makes  it  necessarily 
good."  We  contend  that  absenteeism  is  a  social  evil,  because  it  keeps 
the  fund  of  wages  stationary,  while  the  numbers  of  the  working  popula- 
tion increase  and  continue  to  press  hard  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 

We  shall  suppose  a  case  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Two  landed 
proprietors,  A  and  B,  have  each  a  rental  of  ^0,000  per  annum ;  A  fixes 
his  residence  at  Naples,  and  there  spends  the  whole  of  his  revenue. 
His  expenditure  becomes  a  clear  addition  to  the  fund  of  wages  among 
the  Neapolitan  workmen.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  fund  of  wages 
among  his  Irish  tenants,  and  the  tradesmen  and  others  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  estate,  must  remain  stationary.  B,  on  the 
contrary,  is  resident  and  returns  his  income  among  the  rural  or 
mechanical  population  in  his  immediate  district.  It  is  obvious  that  B 
continually  increases  the  fund  of  wages  which,  if  laid  out  in  beneficial 
reproduction,  appears  in  the  shape  of  new  capital,  by  which  B  and  all 
his  neighbours  become  enriched.  We  have  not  said,  be  it  observed,  that 
absenteeism  directly  diminishes  the  fund  of  wages  estimated  in  any 
given  year,  but  we  have  contended  that  it  keeps  that  fund  fixed  and 
stationary  and  prevents  its  accumulation.  This  has  been  for  ages, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  the  financial  position  of  Ireland,  while  its 
population  has  been  continually  increasing,  witfar  no  other  checks  but 
vice,  disease  and  famine. 
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Several  causes  contribute  to  Irish  absenteeisniy  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  law  of  primogeniture.  By  the  concentration  of  landed  property  in 
the  hands  of  few  families,  we  see  individuals  holding  immense  proper- 
ties m  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and,  as  man  is  not 
endowed  with  ubiquity,  some  of  these  estates  are  never  destined  to 
behold  their  master.  Thus  two  serious  evils  are  created ;  the  proprietor 
has  no  sympathies  with  his  tenants,  while  the  complete  absence  of  a 
middle  class  reduces  society  into  the  feudal  condition  of  lords  and  serfs. 

Such,  then,  do  we  consider  to  be  the  fundamental  evils  of  Ireland, 
and  though  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  minor  grievances,  yet  we  believe 
them  to  be  entirely  collateral  and  incidental  to  the  very  partial  and 
nnjiut  division  of  property  that  obtains  in  that  country.  This  subject 
has  been  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  brawl  of  party,  which  is  rather  a  battle 
for  the  transfer  of  power  among  the  two  factions  of  aristocracy,  than  an 
honourable  struggle  to  secure  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Ireland  must  be  considered  as  an  s^icul- 
tural  nation ;  she  has  no  surplus  capital  with  which  to  establish 
maoufactores,  or  equip  a  mercantile  marine;  and  so  long  as  she 
remains  united  to  England,  (and  may  that  union  for  ever  last,)  it  is  her 
interest  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  husbandry,  so  that  she  may  become 
the  granary  of  the  empire,  and  be  to  Great  Britain  what  Sicily  was  to 
ancient  Rome.  But  the  experience  of  centuries  abundantly  proves  that 
this  result  can  never  be  obtained,  so  long  as  the  present  tenure  of  land 
exists,  and  so  long  as  the  soil  is  divided  among  a  fractional  number  of 
proprietors.  Now,  the  plan  we  are  about  to  recommend  would  generate 
a  class  of  industrious  and  independent  yeomen,  while  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  intact  all  the  money  rights  of  those  in  possession, 
and  thus  establish  justice  without  spoliation.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  Guernsey  system  of  landed  tenure,  the  operations  of  which  we  shall 
briefly  describe,  having  already  treated  of  it  at  some  length,  in  the 
eighth  number  of  this  Magazine,  under  the  head  of  ^'  Ireland  and 
Guernsey.*' 

The  first  point  to  which  •we  desire  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  the  moral  effect  produced  on  the  people,  by  the  system  here  adopted 
of  holding  land.  Leases  for  years  are  unknown,  and  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  entirely  unrecognized.  The  working  farmer  covenants  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  rent  annually,  either  fixed  in  sterling  money,  or 
flactoating  according  to  the  price  of  wheat :  and  so  long  as  he  performs 
this  single  obligation,  he  remains  immoveably  perpetual  tenant^  and  his 
children,  on  his  death,  inherit  the  estate  on  the  same  terms  by  which 
the  £aither  enjoyed  possession.  By  this  simple  arrangement,  the  land* 
lord  obtains  all  that  he  is  entitled  to ;  to  wit,  his  rent  ^  while  the  tenant 
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is  free  and  independent  to  exercise  every  act  of  proprietorship,  both 
direct  and  collateral.  He  is  completely  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery,  and  can  vote  at  elections  for  a  magistrate,  a  constable,  or  any 
pnblic  functionary,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  fearless 
of  being  ejected  from  his  farm.  This  is  not  the  case  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, where  the  landed  aristocracy  compel  their  tenants  to  select  one  of 
two  alternatives,  perjury,  or  destitution.  Hence  the  demand  for  the 
ballot;  but  it  is  clear  that  were  the  Guernsey  tenure  adopted,  and 
leases  made  perpetual  as  with  us,  the  protection  of  the  ballot  would 
not  be  required ;  we  mean  in  reference  to  country  voters :  of  course,  it 
would  not  protect  tradesmen  in  towns,  to  whom  the  Baliot  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  alone  most  powerfully  re- 
commends its  adoption  to  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  moral  and 
high  minded  population. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  usefulness  of  Savings  Banks,  the  Guemsej 
tenure  deserves  every  consideration.  The  facility  of  obtaining  a  pro- 
prietary right  in  land,  without  paying  down  the  purchase  money,  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  early  habits  of  economy  and  prudence.  A  farm,  of 
course,  requires  to  be  stocked,  and  with  the  prospect  of  agricultural 
independence  before  him,  a  young  man  will  deposit  his  earnings  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  till  he  has  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
seeds,  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  It  is  this  hope,  or,  under 
Providence,  we  may  say,  it  is  this  certainty  of  bettering  his  condition, 
that  makes  a  Guemseyman  the  eminently  careful,  cautious,  and 
farseeing  person,  that  he  is ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fiiir  to  con- 
clude, that  the  absence  of  all  prospective  amelioration  of  hb  condition, 
renders  an  Irishman  reckless,  inconsiderate,  and  imprudent.  And  to 
what,  in  fairness,  can  this  difference  of  character  be  attributed  ?  Host 
certainly,  to  no  other  cause  than  the  political  institutions  of  the  two 
countries ;  those  of  Guernsey  opening  to  every  individual  a  wide  sphere 
of  comfort  and  respectability,  while  those  of  Ireland  close  and  lock  the 
door  against  any  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  serf! 

So  far,  our  argument  relates  solely  to  the  moral  standard  of  citizen- 
ship, a  subject,  we  are  well  aware,  thought  lightly  of  by  a  certain 
school  of  political  economists,  whose  narrow  views  never  range  beyond 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  But  the  degree  and  the 
solidity  of  national  wealth  essentially  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
people ;  we  speak  not  of  bullion,  or  the  exchanges,  or  the  excefls  of 
exports  over  imports ;  we  reject  the  afiectation  and  the  jargon  of  mone- 
tary nomenclature ;  by  national  wealth,  we  understand  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  life,  principles  of  industry  to  acquire  them,  and  principles 
of  honesty  to  respect  the  property  of  our  neighbours ;  the  absence  of 
outrage,  of  machine  breaking,  of  rickbuming,  of  hamstringing  cattle ; 
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habits  of  pradence,  economy^  and  restraint,  and  the  wisdom  of  appre- 
ciatiog  in  what  consists  i^  competency,  and  the  dbposItionTolive  within 
one's  ineome.  We  may,  with  truth  and  without  partiality,  affirm  that 
these  virtues  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Ouernsej,  and  rooted  in  the 
natiYe  chajracter ;  in  some  cases,  even  to  a  culpable  extent,  producing  a 
denying  parsimony.  But  in  the  balance  of  the  account,  the  good 
immeasurably  preponderates  oyer  the  evil,  and  one  of  the  grand  results 
is,  that  we  have  no  poor  law,  in  the  current  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Chiemsey  possesses  two  hospitals  $  one  is  situate  in  the  town  parish, 
called  St.  Peter-Port;  the  other,  called  the  country  hospital,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  In  all  communities  we  find  physical  disease, 
accidents,  and  moral  delinquencies ;  now  these  two  hospitals  meet  these 
contingencies ;  the  old  and  infirm,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  insane 
here  find  a  refuge ;  a  poor  man,  afflicted  with  an  illness  that  prevents 
him  from  following  his  labour,  or  who  casually  fractures  a  limb,  here 
receives  smgical  assistance ;  while  profligates  and  drunkards  are  kept 
within  the  walls  to  produce  moral  reformation.  But  they  are  not  the 
receptacles  of  pauperism,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  phrase,  for  pauper- 
ism does  not  exist  with  us ;  nay,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  black 
swan,  as  for  a  walking  beggar.  And  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this 
lingular  display  of  civilization  ?  Simply,  to  the  system  of  landed 
tenure,  its  influences  and  its  consequences ;  it  makes  men  feel  that  they 
sre  men,  and  they  respect  the  dignity  of  their  nature  too  highly  to  pro- 
mote their  own  degradation.  But  observe ;  we  have  no  primogeniture, 
DO  absenteeism,  no  eldest  sons,  and.  Heaven  be  praised,  no  nobility. 

It  is  our  wish,  and  our  duty,  to  write  the  truths  nor  will  we  willingly 
disguise  a  single  fact.  Occasional  distress  exbts  here,  as  elsewhere, 
uid  the  mode  of  relieving  it  is  peculiar.  Instead  of  wounding  the 
feelings,  and  separating  a  husband  from  his  wife,  and  a  parent  from 
his  child,  as  is  the  new  scheme  in  England,  the  really  necessitous,  who 
are  deserving  of  temporary  relief,  are  visited  at  their  own  houses,  and 
receive  charity  in^cret.  Independently  of  this  succour,  the  Guernsey 
ladies  are  assiduously  employed  in  seeking  out  those  who  are  genuine 
objects  of  compassion,  and  though  Mrs.  Fry  may  be  an  oasis  in  the 
d^erts  of  English  philanthropy,  the  feelings  by  which  that  amiable 
lady  is  influenced,  are  here  among  the  common  household  virtues. 
And  why  should  this  be  ?  We  say  again,  it  is  the  tenure  that  creates 
these  feeliiigs,  for  the  moral  standard  once  purified  and  elevated,  its 
nimifications  must  spread  far  and  wide,  and  generate  at  one  of  universal 
benevolence.  Bead  the  history  of  Ireland ;  read  the  Irish  newspapers ; 
read  the  debates  in  parliament ;  reflect  on  the  dormant  civil  war  even 
yet  "Waging  in  the  minds  of  Orangemen  and  Catholics ;  and  then,  states- 
men of  England,  contrast  the  state  of  Ireland  with  that  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  learn  wisdom  from  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror. 
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Left  118  now  turn  from  the  moral  qnestioir,  and  glance  at  the  subject 
of  wealth.  This  we  cannot,  at  present,  exhibit  so  forcibly  as  we  coald* 
wish,  for  statistical  documents  on  which  we  had  partly  depended  in 
preparing  this  article,  are  not  yet  completed  ;  yet,  we  shall  be  able  to 
put  some  facts  on  record,  and  what  is  now  deficient  will  be  supplied 
on  a  future  occasion. 

The  territorial  surface  of  Guernsey  contains  15,366  English  acres,  of 
which  10,240  are  under  cultivation.  In  the  town  parish,  there  are 
1,728  inhabited  houses ;  in  the  country,  1,748.  The  estates  are  small, 
none  exceeding  seventy  acres ;  and  the  average  amount  of  land  attached 
to  each  house  throughout  the  nine  country  parishes,  may  be  computed 
at  five  English  acres.  This  minute  subdivision  causes  the  whole  bland 
to  be  cultivated,  as  a  garden ;  not  an  inch  of  soil  is  lost,  and  even  the 
hedges  are  planted  with  furze,  for  winter  fuel.  The  crops  are  abnn* 
dant,  and  far  exceed  those  of  England.  The  average  produce  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  thirty-three  Winchester  bushels,  and  as  much  as  fifty*five  to 
sixty  have  been  raised.  Five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  is 
an  ordinary  produce,  and  the  hay  crops  average  three  tons  and  a  half, 
English  weight.  Twenty-two  tons  of  parsnips  per  acre  is  considered  a 
fair  crop.  2,500  milch  cows  are  kept,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
£32,520 ;  550  cows  are  annually  exported  to  England,  and  the  same 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  home  consumption.  Vegetables,  fruit, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  cider,  are  most  abundant,  and  the  quality  excellent. 
Now  the  question  arising  out  of  these  facts  is  simp]y  this :  Where,  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  can  be  found  10,000  acres  equally  produc- 
tive ?  And  here  we  speak,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  political 
economists,  of  mere  wealth  ^  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  same  amount 
of  produce,  from  an  equal  surface?  Jjet  it  not  be  said  that  we  have 
richer  land,  a  more  favourable  climate,  or  better  implements  of  husban- 
dry; this  is  not  true;  we  have  many  disadvantages,  as  tremendous 
gales  of  wind  in  winter,  and  scorching  droughts  in  summer ;  but  we 
have  one  paramount  superiority,  and  that  is  our  mode  of  landed  tenure,— 
the  true  source  of  our  agricultural  wealth. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  confined  our  proofs  and  illus- 
trations to  Guernsey,  but  we  might  easily  have  extended  them  to  Jersey, 
and  thus  strengthened  our  arguments  by  additional  facts.  But  one 
point  we  must  mention,  in  reference  to  the  sister  Channel  Island.  Her 
mercantile  marine,  in  tonnage,  is  only  inferior  to  those  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  being  superior  to  that  of  Cork,  the  third  of  the  Irish  ports; 
and  the  number  of  sailors,  employed  by  Jersey  in  her  merchant 
vessels,  actually  exceeds  that  of  Belfast.  Of  her  colonial  establishments, 
her  domestic  and  foreign  fiisheries,  her  South  American  trade,  and  her 
agricultural  resources,  we  need  not  here  speak ;  the  series  of  articles 
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already  published  in  former  numbers  af  this  Magazine^  ''  On  the  Com- 
merce of  Jersey/'  have  exhausted  these  subjectSy  and  presented  a  vast 
fund  of  invaluable  information  to  the  merchant,  the  financier,  and  the 
political  economist. 

We  have  now  faintly  sketched  some  of  the  important  benefits  result- 
ing from  our  local  system  of  landed  tenure.      We  find  a  skilful 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  harvests  unusually  productive;  habits  of  eco- 
nomy, and  moral  prudence,  with  the   total  absence  of  all  outrage, 
among  the  population  ;   independence  of  mind  and  character,  and 
perfect  freedom  in  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates,   constables, 
and  other  civil  officers ;   and  motives  to  invest  in  the  Saving  Banks 
among  young  people,  as  the  first  step  to  acquire  property  in  land. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  pauperism  and  mendicity  are  unknown. 
Were  this  system  tried  in  Ireland,  the  same  consequences  would 
ensue,  as  are  felt  here ;  and  if  the  nobility  refuse  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mendations, lest  they  should  diminish  their  influence  over  parliamentary 
elections,  there  is  no  reason  why  the   London  companies,  who  hold 
immense  estates  in  Ireland,  should  not  try  the  experiment.     It  is  certain 
that  their  rents  would  be  doubled  in  amount,  while  they  would  be 
regularly  paid,  and  the  odious  race  of  middlemen  be  destroyed.     It  is 
in  the  power  of  these  companies  to  take  the  lead  in  the  regeneration  of 
unfortunate  Ireland,  and  religion  and  patriotism  turn  with  hope  from 
the  aristocracy  to  them.    We  have  had  enough  of  parliamentary  com- 
promises and  speculative  legislation ;  let  us  now  try  what  is  practical, 
and  what  centuries  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  basis  of  national 
prosperity.     Away  with  the  miserable  trickery  of  poor  laws,  a  pretend- 
ed mercy  growing  out  of  a  designed  and  plotted  injustice ;   divide  the 
land,  as  Grod  intended  it  should  be  divided,  among  the  masses  of  the 
community,  and  when  they  see  before  them  the  material  out  of  which 
their  industry  can  extract  a  subsistence,  the  country  will  swarm  with 
independent  yeomen,   while   overseers  and   poor  law  commissioners 
will  become  mere  names  of  ancient  hbtory. 


STANZAS 

OK  THS  RUMOURED  CESSION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA  BY  SPAIN  TO  ENGLAND. 


Fair  are  Cuba's  palmy  groves, 
Beauteous  swell  its  cedar  hills, 

And  o'er  all  such  fragrance  moves 
As  the  soul  with  rapture  fills. 

In  this  paradise  alone 

Should  the  gentle  Indian  dwell, 
But  the  spotless  race  is  gone, — 

By  the  Spaniard*s  swords  they  fel 
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And  the  writhing  negroes*  cries  • 

'Neath  the  dark  Canarian's  rod, 
On  the  hreeze  in  anguish  rise 

To  their  Maimer  and  their  Ood. 

Hark !  the  distant  cannon's  sound 

From  the  shoal-encumbered  sea. 
O'er  the  waves  that  'neath  them  bound 

Pursued  and  puffuer  flee. 

Yet  such  space  betwixt  them  lieSi 
None  can  boast  their  victory  won  \ 

Swift  the  gloomy  slaver  flies; 
Swift  the  avenger  rushes  on. 

From  the  dusky  slaver  flung, 
Striped  with  gold  and  stained  with  blood. 

High  the  Spanish  standard  hung 
Glaring  wild  athwart  the  flood. 

Still  their  foamy  track  they  urge, 

Near  and  nearer  to  the  shore 
Loudly  peals  the  indignant  surge, 

Loud  the  British  cannon's  roar. 

Through  her  crowded  decks,  the  shot 

Rakes  along  with  deadly  aim; 
Woe  the  wretched  negroes'  lot 

Circled  round  with  Are  and  flame. 

God  Almighty  I  do  my  eyes 

Fail  me  at  their  greatest  need? 
Do  the  fiends  of  hell  arise  f 

Men  could  not  commit  the  deed. 

Shackled,  ttom  their  dungeon-hold 
Two  by  two, — by  tens, — ^by  scores  ; — 

Must  the  dreadful  tale  be  told;—* 
Lo!  the  guilty  vessel  pours 

All  her  cargo  to  the  deep, — 

Fearful  rose  their  dying  yell, 
On  again  the  water's  sweep, 

Not  a  trace  is  left  to  tell. 

Can  the  Christian  flag  of  Spain 

0*er  such  deeds  for  ever  wave ; 
O'er  the  slaughter  and  the  slain, 

O'er  the  tortures  of  the  slave  \ 

Moro!  from  thy  castle  wall 
Once  the  red>cross  standard  flew. 

Prompt  at  charlty*s  blest  call 
And  to  freedom  ever  true.  P. 


SUSAN  LILLE  j  A  TALE   OF  THE    REIGN  OF  JAMES   THE 

SECOND. 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  powerful  party  had  been 
formed  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second^ 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  his  avowed  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  having  justly  alarmed  all  the  friends  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  After  his  accession  to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
resolved  to  contest  the  claims  of  James  i^  the  sword.     Had  he  possessed 
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the  political  sagacity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tbe  latter  would,  in  all 
probability,  haye  died  with  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Stadtholder  of 
Holland  ;  but  he  was  rather  impetuous  than  discreet ;  and  he  perished,  as 
did  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  title  of  a  rebel,  though  he  more  justly 
deserved  the  appellation  of  a  roadman. 

It  is  rare  that  a  Tiberius  looks  out  in  vain  for  a  Sejanus  to  be  the 
executive  minister  of  his  cruelty  and  his  revenge.  James  the  Second 
found  congenial  spirits  in  Judge  Jeffries  and  Colonel  Earke,  to  whom  he 
gave  orders  to  execute  on  the  scafibld  all  the  adherents  of  Monmouth, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  They  fulfilled  his  wishes 
with  a  savage  and  remorseless  rigour  that  outraged  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  Those  who  evaded  the  judicial  ferocity  of  Jefiries,  expired 
under  the  exterminating  sword  of  Kirke. 

Bridgewater  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  deliberate  murders  of 
Kirke.  On  entering  this  town,  he  led  to  the  scaffold  nineteen  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  without  preferring  any  accusation  against 
them,  or  hearing  a  syllable  of  evidence  in  their  defence.  He  made  a 
jest  cj|his  cruelty,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  James  and  Jeffries  amidst 
the  expiring  groans  of  his  tortured  victims.  He  is  said,  from  wanton 
barbarity,  to  have  caused  a  man  to  be  suspended  three  times  in  one  day 
by  the  neck,  before  he  allowed  the  executioner  to  deprive  him  of  life. 
The  wretches  who  served  him,  were  his  soldiers,  whom,  in  derisive 
mockery,  he  called  his  lambs. 

At  this  time,  resided  in  Bridgewater,  a  young  lady,  named  Susan 
LQle.  Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  the  rose  of  England 
blooming  on  her  cheeks,  the  loveliness  of  her  person  drew  around  her 
a  crowd  of  admirers.  But,  though  nature  had  been  prodigal  to  her  in  the 
gift  of  personal  beauty,  she  had  been  equally  bountiful  in  the  more 
valuable  graces  and  charms  of  intellect.  Yet  some  dark  mystery  hung 
round  her,  and  threw  an  occasional  cloud  over  her  beaming  countenance. 
She  lived  alone  in  elegant  competency,  bat  she  seemed  to  be  relationless, 
while  her  secluded  and  solitary  mode  of  life  roused  the  prying  curiosity 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bridgewater  lived,  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  a  young 
gentleman  named  Sidney,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Susan  Lille, 
and  had  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  object  of 
her  secret  choice,  for  though  her  tongue  was  silent,  her  eye  was  eloquent. 
Sidney  felt  that  he  was  loved,  and  attributed  her  diffidence  to  the  fear  of 
disclosing  that  mystery  which  attached  to  her  situation.  Love  such  as 
his  brooks  no  impediment,  and  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  earnestly 
imploring  her  to  unite  her  fate  with  his,  and  let  nothing  oppose  their 
union.  Susan  could  no  longer  resist  the  ardent  afiection  of  her  lover, 
and  thus  disclosed  to  him  her  sad  history. 

"  My  father  was  a  man  of  distinction ;  but  he  owed  his  rank,  his 
fortune,  and  his  title,  to  Charles  the  First,  who  honoured  him  with  his 
personal  friendship.  After  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
my  &ther  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  aiding  the  escape  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  from  the  fiematics  who  had  usurped  the  government.  Some  time 
elapsed,  before  he  was  suspected  ;  but,  during  the  last  year  of  Cromwell*s 
reign,  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death. 

"  I  WM  then  only  a  year  old,  so  that  this  tragical  event  was  only  known 
to  me  at  a  period  of  life,  when  the  lapse  of  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of 
sorrow.    But  scarcely  was  I  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  of 
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my  father^  than  I  was  obliged  to  weep  over  the  errors  of  my  mother. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  rather  unfortunate  than  guilty,  and  though 
ascetic  moralists  may  stigmatize  her  weakness  as  criminality,  yet  in  my 
estimation  at  least,  she  was  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  The 
proscription  had  deprived  her  of  her  property  and  her  station  in  society. 
She  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  this  adversity,  and,  ia 
an  evil  hour,  changed  her  name,  and  married  one  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  who  had  risen  to  opulence  and  power  on  the  murdered  body  of 
his  sovereign.  At  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  system  of  democratic 
anarchy  ceased :  opinion  underwent  a  complete  revolution,  and  the 
people  who  had  vented  their  fury  against  royalty,  now  direpted  their 
vengeance  against  the  regicides. 

"  Immediately  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second^  my  mother  and 
her  husband  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  then  the  most  free  country  in 
Europe  :  but  this  asylum  was  violated.  Four  Englishmen  sought  oat  the 
regicide ;  they  entered  the  house  we  occupied  at  the  Hague,  and  rushed, 
sword  in  hand,  on  their  unfortunate  countryman.  Although  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  awful  scene,  it  still  haunts  my  imagination,  and 
presents  itself  to  me  in  all  the  horrors  of  vivid  reality.  As  soon  %s  he 
saw  his  danger,  the  intended  victim  drew  his  sword,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
resolute  courage ;  my  mother  threw  herself  between  him  and  his  aggres- 
sors 5  but  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  pierced  with  a 
dozen  wounds,  was  stretched  a  lifeless  corpse  on  the  floor  of  his 
apartment,  while  my  wounded  mother  fainted  on  his  mutilated  body. 

"  During  this  horrible  scene,  I  was  asleep  in  a  small  room  at  some 
distance  from  the  fatal  spot  ;  suddenly  the  door  was  opened  -,  1  heard 
deep  groans  and  the  movement  of  a  person  approaching  my  bed;  I 
raised  myself,  convulsed  with  terror,  and  stretched  out  my  frt>zen  hand 
to  resist  the  object  that  I  fancied  was  a  spectre ;  I  was  immediately 
seized  with  violence  round  the  waist;  the  silence  of  the  nighty  the 
inarticulate  sobs,  which  escaped  audibly  from  this  unknown  intruder, 
with  the  dread  of  an  apparition,  increased  my  alarm ;  I  called  on  my 
mother  for  protection  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  pronounced  the  name,  than 
the  person,  who  clasped  me,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  dragged  me  down  in 
the  fall ;  I  then  lost  all  consciousness. 

"  How  long  this  trance  continued,  I  know  not  :  but  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  my  senses,  I  saw  around  me  several  strange  women  who  weie 
endeavouring  to  restore  animation  ;  I  was,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  evening,  and  I  concluded  that  some  frightful  dream 
had  disordered  my  faculties.  This  illusion,  however,  was  soon  dispelled ; 
as  soon  as  my  strength  returned,  I  took  up  a  lamp,  approached  my  bed, 
and  opened  the  curtains. ...  a  cry  of  intense  agony  escaped  me,  the  lamp 
fell  from  my  hand,  and  was  extinguished  ;  ah !  Sidney !  I  had  seen  the 
pale  and  mutilated  body  of  my  mother.  I  threw  myself  on  her  scarcely 
animate  form,  and  embraced  her  with  tenderness  and  emotion ;  by  slonr 
degrees  her  torpid  limbs  felt  some  returning  warmth ;  she  unclosed  her 
dying  eyes,  and  related  to  me  the  dreadful  tragedy  which  had  deprived 
her  of  a  husband,  and  was  soon  to  deprive  me  of  the  only  friend  I  had  in 
the  world.  I  endeavoured  to  encouraffe  her  with  hopes  of  recovery,  and 
inspire  her  with  a  serenity  that  I  did  not  myself  experience.  But  she 
was  too  sensible  of  her  real  state ;  she  pointed  to  her  wound,  and  the 
blood  that  stained  the  bed  ;  '  My  dear  child,*  she  faintly  murmured,  *  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  only  some  few  moments  to  live.    Ah  !   if  I  had  your 
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innooeoce !  if  I  had  not  married  a  second  time  !  bat  I  see  you  pardon  roe, 
and  that  conviction  soothes  the  agonies  of  death.'  Those  were  her  last 
words.** 

Daring  the  recital  of  this  dreadful  narrative,  Sidney  had  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  the  beautiful  speaker,  whose  wounds  were  opened  afresh.  He 
pressed  her  hand  with  ardour  to  his  lips,  exclaiming,  *'  Dear  Susan,  you 
have  indeed  drained,  in  early  life,  the  cop  of  adversity  to  the  dregs,  but 
diough  all  the  world  abandon  thee,  thou  art  dearer  to  me  on  that 
account** 

"  Sidney/'  answered  the  trembling  mourner,  "  had  I  not  highly 
eftteemed  your  virtue,  I  would  never  bAve  made  you  the  confidant  of  my 
afflictions.  You  have  now  learned  that  my  father  died  on  a  scaffold,  and 
that  his  widow  married  a  regicide.  By  concealing  the  secret  of  my  birth 
I  am  an  object  of  ungenerous  suspicion  :  were  I  to  avow  it,  my  degrada- 
tion would  be  complete ;  thus  am  I  cruelly  placed  between  misfortune 
and  opprobrium.    Fly  me,  then,  for  ever  ;  pity,  but  do  not  despise,  me." 

"Never,**  exclaimed  Sidney  passionately,  "1  will  never  abandon  you; 
the  sad  story  you  have  related,  has,  if  possible,  increased  my  affection  and 
my  esteem.  Give  me  your  hand  in  marriage  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  con- 
sole you  for  the  loss  of  a  fiither,  the  weaknesses  of  a  mother,  and  the 
contumely  of  the  spiteful  vulgar.** 

"  No,  Sidney,  no ;  it  cannot,  it  must  not  be ;  I  cannot  make  you 
the  sharer  of  my  disgrace  ;  besides,  I  feel  that  some  strange  fataJity 
attends  me  -,  and  were  I  to  become  your  wife,  my  evil  destiny  would 
embitter  all  your  hopes  of  happiness.*' 

"Nay,  Susan,  you  must  not  refuse  me;  banish  these  idle  fears  5  let 
me  have  the  felicity  of  calling  you  mine ;  ah  !  do  I  rightly  interpret  that 
glance  ! — may  I  embrace  my  vnfe  V 

Susan,  overpowered,  softly  articulated  her  acquiescence,  and  Sidney 
was  the  happiest  of  men.  Alas !  how  fleeting  is  happiness  in  this  sublunary 
world  !  A  violent  noise  was  heard  at  the  garden  gate.  With  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  the  startled  lover  opened  the  door.  Instantly  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  rushed  in,  and  seized  him  in  the  king*s  name  ;  the  prisoner 
uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment ;  Susan  hurried  forward  to  the  spot,  but  the 
door  was  quickly  closed  against  her.  She  waited  and  listened  long  and 
anxioasly  for  the  return  of  Sidney,  till,  wearied  with  doubt  and  alarm,  she 
returned  to  her  chamber^  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  abandoned  herself  to  the 
most  bitter  reflections. 

Her  lover  was  confined  during  that  night  in  a  dungeon  ;  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  was  led  before  Colonel  Kirke  ;  a  council  of  war  was  as- 
sembled in  his  apartment  3  and  the  president  at  once  commenced  his 
interrogatories. 

Kirhs. — ^Mr.  Sidney,  you  are  accused  of  having  aided  and  abetted  the 
rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Sidney. — I  admit  having  been  a  friend  of  the  king's  brother,  but  I  am 
not  a  rebel  or  a  traitor. 

Kirke, — Monmouth  was  a  traitor,  and  so  were  all  his  friends.  How 
dare  you  avow  so  culpable  a  friendship  r 

Sidney. — ^I  am  not  so  base  as  to  flatter  a  judge  and  betray  a  friend. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  once  saved  my  life  \  I  honoured  him  during  his 
prosperity ;  I  lamented  his  errors ;  and  I  will  not  now  cast  reproaches 
on  his  memory. 

Kirke. — ^At  least  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy. 
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Si^bteff,^-lLhe  Duke  of  Monmouth  esteemed  roe  loo  muck  to  mtke  me 
a  party  to  a  rebelUon ;  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  annouDeed  to  me  his 
projects,  his  crime,  and  his  defeat. 

Kirke.^^But  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  you  procured  an  asylum 
for  the  traitor. 

Sidney. -^l  perceiTC,  Colonel  Kirke»  that  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to 
live  I  but  I  wUl  not  disgrace  myself  by  falsehood  or  pusillanimity.  It  ii 
true,  that  I  attempted  to  screen  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  punishment ; 
had  he  been  victorious,  I  should  have  quitted  England  a  voluntary  eiile ; 
but  as  he  was  in  misfortune,  I  acted  towards  him  as  a  friend. 

/JTtrAe.^-Sidney,  I  admire  your  frankness.  What  think  you  of  King 
James  and  his  minister  Jefiries. 

iSidiMy.^-Colonel,  pronounce  my  sentence. 

Kirke. — ^Answer  my  question ;  I  command  you  in  the  king's  name. 

Sidney, — ^I  respect  my  sovereign;  I  would  rather  die  in  his  defence, 
than  perish  on  a  scaffold.  But  when  he  chooses  a  fanatic  for  his  minister, 
and  empowers  a  soldier  to  judge  his  subjects,  he  ceases  to  be  worthy  of 
commanding  li^glishmen. 

Kirke, — He  pronounces  his  own  condemnation.  Lead  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  intrepid  Sidney  was  forthwith  conducted  to  a  dungeon,  to  be  there 
incarcerated  till  led  out  for  execution.  As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he 
opened  a  small  vein  with  a  pin,  and,  in  letters  of  blood,  wrote  the 
following  note  to  Susan.  "  My  dear  wife,  your  prediction  is  accom- 
plished :  I  am  condemned  as  a  rebel,  but  I  die  innocent  and  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  you.  Fly  this  cruel  land  which  devours  its  people.  Be 
comforted  \  we  shall  meet  again  in  another  and  a  better  world.**  The 
gaoler,  tempted  by  the  diamond  brooch  to  which  the  pin  was  attached, 
undertook  to  deliver  the  note.  Immediately  after  its  perusal,  Susan 
hurried  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Kirke,  and  demanded  a  private  audience. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  fdl  at  his  feet,  and  implored  the  pardon  of 
her  husband.  Her  beauty,  her  earnestness,  and  her  sorrow,  even  touched 
the  heart  of  this  unfeeling  ruffian,  "Miss  Lille,**  he  said,  "  the  fate  of 
your  husband  rests  solely  in  my  hands ;  if  I  save  his  life,  what  shall  be 
my  reward  ?  *'  "If  you  are  thus  merciful,*'  exclaimed  Susan,  "  you  wiUdo 
an  act  of  justice  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  my  eyes  you  will  be  the  most 
generous  of  men.*' 

The  personal  charms  of  tlie  fair  suppliant  had  inflamed  the  pas^ons  of 
the  monster  ;  he  raised  her  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  bade  her  sit 
down  by  him  on  a  sofa ;  then  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "  Sidney  is  now 
more  guilty  since  I  find  he  is  your  husband.**  She  blushed,  and  drew 
from  him ;  the  colonel  approached  her  more  nearly,  and,  seizins  her 
arm,  exclaimed, "  What !  shall  such  beauty  be  the  reward  of  a  n£el  ?*' 

"  Sidney,  a  rebel !  I  will  not  believe  it  $  but  even  so,  colonel,  it  i« 
his  pardon  that  I  solicit." 

"  Beautiful  stranger !  you  ask  me  to  act  against  law,  and  violate  my 
commission.  Your  loveliness  is  an  advocate  difficult  to  resist  i  but 
what  shall  be  my  reward  ?  ** 

"  What  can  an  unfortunate  woman,  without  money,  or  interest,  or  rank, 

give  as  a  recompense  to  the  favoured  officer  of  the  king  ?  Were  I  myself 

on  the  throne,   I  should  think  that  I  degraded  virtue,  in  accepting 

compensation  for  performing  an  act  of  justice.**  • 

"  No,  Susan,  no  ;   a  moment  of  weakness  cannot  sully  so  pure  a  heart 
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S9  beats  wifbtn  your  boBom.  Tbe  shades  of  night  will  veil  the  secret,  and 
tiHnorrow  yoa  shall  be  restored  to  the  endearments  of  your  husband/' 

"  Barbarian !  now  do  I  comprehend  you ;  my  dishonour  must  purchase 
die  life  of  Sidney :  an  act  of  adultery  must  precede  an  act  of  justice.*' 

"  Do  you  sincerely  love  your  husband  T* 

''Away^  monster,  leave  me  $  I  may  be  unfortunate,  but  I  will  not  be 
▼lie !  I  now  can  pierce  throogh  the  serpentine  folds  of  your  black  heart ; 
the  excess  of  your  iniquity  is  proof  of  Sidney's  innocence.  Let  him  die  ! 
Ah,  no ;  I  retract  the  word  !  Cruel  tyrant,  behold  me  at  your  feet ;  in 
the  name  of  all  that  you  hold  most  dear  on  earth,  restore  your  victim  to 
my  aognish ;  demand  not  from'  a  virtuous  woman  the  most  dreadful  of 
ascrifices}  allow  me  still  to  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven,  with  purity  of 
coDsciefice ;  wring  not  from  me  a  concession  which  would  corrode  my 
soul  with  endless  remorse." 

A  tiger  would  have  respected  so  much  virtue  $  but  Kirke  became  more 
hot  with  |u8t,  and  more  eager  for  crime.  "  No,"  said  he  in  reply  to  her 
supplication,  "  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  pleasure  to  frivolous  scruples ; 
submit,  and  your  husband  lives;  refuse,  and  he  dies.  I  consent, 
however,  to  humour  the  timid  delicacy  of  your  charactei* )  I  invite  you  not 
to  this  house  which  is  open  to  public  scrutiny  ;  at  your  own  lodging  I 
will  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  conquer  your  disdain  ;  this  very 
evening  I  will  visit  you  alone :  if  your  door  is  open,  »Sidney  lives  \  if  not^ 
you  are  his  murderer.** 

"  Inbuman  tycant !  think  you  that  your  menace  can  alarm  me  ?  My 
soul  is  more  elevated  than  thine,  for  I  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
crime.  Save  my  husband,  and  inflict  his  punishment  on  me  ;  I  shall  have 
sufficient  fortitude  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  The  wife  of  Sidney  fears  nothing 
but  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  remorse  of  her  conscience.*' 

Kirke  now  dismissed  this  unhappy  woman,  inflexibly  resolved  to  gratify 
his  horrible  passion.  When  Susan  arrived  at  home,  she  sat  down  in  an 
agony  of  mind  that  almost  amounted  to  madness :  how  was  she  to  act  ? 
she  had  the  power  of  saving  the  life  of  Sidney,  but  at  the  cost  of  her 
moral  death  \  the  alternative  was  dreadfcd ;  but  there  was  short  time  for 
decision.  Suddenly  she  sprang  from  the  chair,  rushed  down  stairs, 
opened  the  door,  returned  to  her  apartment,  and  swallowed  a  strong  dose 
of  laudanum,  which  threw  her  into  a  complete  stupor. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  lethargic  slumber,  produced  by  the  soporific, 
had  exhausted  its  influence.  Susan  awoke,  and  seeing  Kirke,  then  knew 
that  she  was  dishonoured.  "  Barbarian  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  only  accuse 
myself  of  this  infamy ;  give  me  back  my  husband.** 

**  Your  husband  !  he  waits  for  you  in  the  public  square  :  approach  to 
the  window,  and  you  will*  see  him.**  So  saying,  he  raised  the  blind ;  and 
the  duped  victim  beheld  the  lifeless  body  oi  Sidney  suspended  from  the 
gallows.  One  frantic  scream  escaped  the  miserable  Susan,  and  she  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  her  persecutor. 
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If  we  rightly  judge  the  feelings  cf  our  readers  by  our  own,  a  second 
sotice  of  these  admirable  volumes  will  meet  with  general  approbation. 
For  ourselves  we  can  truly  declare  that  we  never  read  a  work  with  more 
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pleasure  and  instruction^  than  these  proofii  and  illustrations  of  the  attri> 
butes  of  Grod.  Sure  we  are  that  no  man  can  rise  from  their  perusal 
without  being  wiser  and  better,  and  more  deepl]^  impressed  with  the 
power,  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  tiiough  our  limits 
will  only  allow  a  few  extracts,  yet  will  these  serve,  to  some  extent,  to 
convey  information,  and  encourage  habits  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the 
great  Author  of  nature.  Our  readers,  however,  must  not  judge  of  these 
volumes  solely  by  the  passages  that  we  place  before  them  ;  the  chapters 
we  pass  over  unnoticed  are  equally  valuable  with  those  from  which  we 
cite,  and  where  all  is  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  select.  We  shall  make 
our  first  extract  from  the  chapter  on  the  "  Organized  Structures  in 
Animals  and  Plants,'*  where  Dr.  M.  explains  the  formation  of  a  bird  from 
an  egg. 

"  There  is  a  white  spot : — we  know  no  more.  If  the  egg  be  heated  for  a  certain 
tlme^  a  blood  vessel  appears ;  then  a  ring  of  pearly  bones,  where  the  ciliary  circle 
of  the  eye  is  to  be,  and,  successively,  more  vessels,  eyes,  a  heart,  limbs,  feathers,  s 
living  and  complete,  if  not  a  full  grown,  animal.  It  quits  the  shell,  continues  to 
grow,  and  produces  eggs,  reproducing  more  animals  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  a 
machine,  and  a  very  complex  one ;  it  is  machinery  rather  than  architecture ;  bot 
it  is  built  upon  an  invisible  foundation,  through  the  approximation  of  atoms.  It 
is  as  if  heat  were  to  be  applied  to  filings  of  metals,  and  they  were,  within  twenty- 
one  days,  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  watch,  even  to  the  dial-plate  and  the  glass. 
In  reality,  the  latter  machine  is  not  one  millioneth  part  so  intricate,  though  we 
should  omit  the  qualities  of  life,  sensation,  reproduction,  and  much  more.  And  if 
I  have  just  said  that  the  wonder  of  this  process  is  not  (timinished  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  pre-existent  form,  I  may  illustrate  this  by  the  comparison  already  used. 
Should  a  model  grow  up  into  a  house,  through  some  internal  power,  we  should  not 

consider  the  miracle  less  than  if  a  single  stone  had  produced  the  same  result 

But  what  are  the  Great  Artist's  tools  and  materials  ?  A  mechanic  can  imitate  an 
eye  as  he  would  a  Joint ;  but  I  need  not  suggest  how  he  would  set  about  a  structure 
so  nice,  and  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  so  different  in  quality.  The  Artist  who 
made  it  used  but  one  tool,  the  mouth  of  a  small  artery,  and  one  material,  blood. 
By  such  limited  means,  was  produced  a  globular  and  firm  case,  containing  a  ner- 
vous and  painted  curtain,  on  the  fore  part  of  which  is  a  circular  and  convex 
glazed  window.  Within,  a  beautiful  transparent  lens,  the  texture  of  which  is 
incomprehensible,  from  its  intricacy  and  apparent  difficulty,  is  suspended  in  its 
exact  place  by  peculiar  membranes,  and  between  two  different  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  a  mere  fluid,  and  the  other  a  gelatinous  one  entangled  in  a  cellular  mem- 
brane, so  fine  and  transparent  as  to  be  undiscemible ;  while  that  peculiar  curtain 
which  contains  the  pupil  is  a  most  artificial  structure  of  muscular  fibres,  painted 
in  a  regular  manner,  and,  in  different  animals,  under  great  varie^.  Tbli 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  to  be  executed  by  the  month  of  an  artery ;  tiy  many 
such  arteries,  of  course ;  and  yet  that  renders  the  result  more  extraordinary.  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  or  shall  ever  know,  every  such  arterial  mouth,  should  be  the 
same ;  yet  there  is  one  which  manufactures  nerves,  another  the  tough  globe,  a 
third  the  brown  paint,  a  fourth  the  cornea,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  more,  the  mem- 
brane, the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  different  ornamental  colours  of  the  iris ;  while 
others  again  must  produce  the  ciliary  processes,  the  crystalline  fibres  for  the  lens, 
its  enveloping  membrane,  the*  cellular  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
water  which  fills  this,  the  aqueous  humour,  and,  moreover,  in  a  bird,  the  bony 
ring ;  besides  nerves,  and  even  the  blood  vessels  themselves ;  to  take  no  notice  of 
muscles,  eyelids,  glands,  ducts,  and  more." 

This  example  must  suffice  to  show  the  skilful  and  elaborate  method  by 
which  Dr.  M.  explains  the  organized  structure  in  animals  3  we  shall  now 
add  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  same  process  in  plants. 

''Commencing  from  the  seed,  as  I  did  from  the  animal  egg>  I  may  take  that  of 
the  oak.  Here  the  germ  is  distinct ;  it  is  a  miniature  plant,  but  it  assuredly  does 
not  contain  a  pattern  of  the  future  tree,  and  still  less  of  all  the  trees,  in  an  endless 
series,  which  might  l>e  produced  by  separation,  even  although  this  were  granted, 
as  to  the  seeds.  With  r^^ard  to  the  process  of  growth,  we  cannot  see  what  we  do 
in  the  chicken ;  the  opacity  of  the  vegetable  structure  is  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
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Here,  indeed,  we  may  speak  of  prolongation,  as  fonning  the  basis  of  the  enlarge- 
ment; hat  this  explains  nothing,  while  vessels  mnst  also  be  added  exteriorly, 
stsoming  them  all  to  be  parallel,  or  the  plant  could  not  increase  in  diameter. 
How  this  is  done  we  do  not  understand  $   and  we  as  little  know  how  the  branches 

sre  produced,  or  how  their  vessels  are  related  to  those  of  the  trunk The  leaf 

of  a  plant  is  a  very  regular  and  definite  form,  find,  even  exteriorly,  often  a  beau- 
tiftil  piece  of  mechanism.  Interiorly,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  artificial  and 
minute  stmcture,  and  that  it  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  constituted  on  similar 
general  principles  to  the  arterial  laboratories  of  animals,  because  it  performs  the 
functions  of  composition  and  decomposition  under  the  principle  of  life.    But  the 

exact  structure  has  not  be^n  assigned The  vessels  of  leaves,  be  they  what 

they  may,  act  like  the  arteries  of  animals.  They  convert  a  small  lei^  into  a  large 
one,  prescNTving  the  forms  and  the  machinery ;  depositing,  therefore,  solid  particles 
in  ^ypropriate  places,  while  producing  those  IVom  water  and  air.  Like  the  arteries 
of  the  lungs,  they  exhale  air  and  water,  and  they  also  inhale  both ;  and  whatever 
the  process  be,  whether  it  belongs  to  this  species  of  respiration  alone,  or  there  be 
somewhat  more  performed,  it  is  through  them  that  the  food  of  the  plant  is  in  some 
manner  rendered  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  necessary  materials  of  the 
growth  and  the  secretions,  since  without  them  these  processes  stop.  If  they  have 
been  called  the  stomachs  of  a  plant,  that  term  is  not  very  appropriate.  Lastly,  as 
they  are  acted  upon  by  light,  they  must  be  living  and  irritable,  or  muscular,  were 
there  not  abundant  proofs  of  this  in  their  actions." 

We  make  our  next  extract  from  the  chapter  on  "  Water,"  and,  though 
it  is  short,  it  contains  abundant  materials  for  reflection,  and  cannot  £ul 
to  impress  the  mind  with  admiration  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
God. 

<<  The  cloud,  at  least,  is  tangible  water ;  it  might  have  been  no  difficult  problem 
to  float  air  in  air,  dissolved  water  in  the  atmosphere ;  we  would  gladly  believe  that 
It  was  not.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  The  stores  of  water  were  to  be  transported 
m  masaos  to  the  places  where  they  were  required.  He  collects  it  into  masses,  and 
He  raoaes  these  to  float  in  that  atmosphere  so  much  lighter  than  water,  that  His 
winds  may  lead  them  wheresoever  they  are  wanted.  Does  any  one  consider  the 
esormotts  weights  which  are  supported  in  this  marvellous  manner,  the  seas  of 
water  which  are  thus  suspended,  and  carried  along  like  a  feather  before  the  breeze  ? 
The  torrents  which  fiall  from  them  will  tell  him  what  those  weights  are^  it  is  a 
whole  lake  which  descends  from  the  heavens  in  an  instant ;  a  lake  which,  an  hour 
hefoie»  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  lighter  than  the  thistle's  down.  Thus  it  had 
ftAiek  an  ancient  philosopher:  <  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them.' " 

*'  Nothing  in  the  whole  of  this  great  process  is  explained.  The  cloud  was  formed 
from  dissolved  water ;  why  does  it  not  dissolve  again  ?  or  why  not  always,  as  it 
does  sometimes?  It  is  the  feeblest  of  substances  and  structures;  yet  it  is  not 
i^lored  by  the  most  violent  winds.  The  gale  which,  in  an  instant,  tears  the  stout 
canvas,  the  hurricane  which  whirls  a  forest  into  the  air,  carry  before  them  the 
tender  dond,  unhurt ;  and,  though  they  may  change  the  form,  they  do  not  destroy 
what  they  might  have  torn  in  pieces,  and  dispersed  in  atoms.  It  has  been  com- 
manded them  that  they  abstain,  as  it  was  appointed  to  them  to  conduct  the  cloud 
to  its  destination,  and  the  storms  are  obedient  to  His  will.  What  is  this  force  of 
adhesion,  this  power  of  evading  violence,  in  that  which  is  without  strength  and 
without  weight  ?  It  mav  be  electricity,  but  it  is  still  the  power  and  the  hand  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  natui^,  and  it  is  but  through  its  frequency 
and  fhmiliarity  that  it  is  not  truly  a  miracle.  Had  it  occurred  but  once,  it  would 
have  been  this ;  and  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  wonderful  exertion  of  power,  because 
it  haiipeiia  daily." 

From  water.  Dr.  M.  passes  to  the  atmosphere.  This  gaseous  form  of 
matter,  though  in  the  highest  degree  wonderful,  is  scarcely  noticed  by 
mankind  on  account  of  its  familiarity.  We  know  it  to  be  a  chemical 
compound,  under  the  common  name  air,  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  air,  a  cubic 
foot  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce,  while  its  pressure  is  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds  on  a  square  inch.  The  atmosphere  is  neither  felt  nor  seen, 
tasted  or  smelt :  yet,  deprived  of  it,  we  die.  If  roused  into  storm,  it 
sweeps  away  the  labours  of  man.  By  this  dormant  spirit  are  we  sur- 
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rounded,  and  yet  we  are  carelessly  unobservant  of  its  varied  phenomena. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  M.  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

^<  As  a  chemical  substaDce,  it  is  that  perpetual  agent  without  which  animals  could 
not  exist  for  an  instant ;  and,  if  in  a  different  manner,  it  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
life  of  plants,  from  the  vegetation  of  the  germ,  upwards.  It  is  active,  moreover,  iu 
that  decomposition  through  which  all  organized  forms  are  returned  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  as  it  is  thus  also  a  great  laboratory,  or  stock  of  materials,  on  which  new 
organizations  draw,  that  the  round  of  life,  under  temporary  and  ever  renovated 
existences,  may  proceed.  Being  the  food  of  respiration,  it  is  also  that  of  fire,  and 
is  thence  indispensable  to  the  production  of  artificial  beat  and  light.  Under  pro- 
perties partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical,  it  is  the  medium,  or,  with  other 
powers,  the  joint  cause  of  evaporation,  and  thence  of  all  that  is  consequent  on  this 
in  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Through  powers  we  cannot  yet  assign, 
it  is  an  agent  for  the  production  of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays;  and,  fttnn  a  ennsta- 
tution,  similarly  unexplained,  it  effects  the  most  important  purposes  in  diffhring, 
and  thus,  as  &r  as  vision  is  concerned,  augmenting  the  light  of  that  body  ;  while, 
through  its  power  of  refraction,  it  serves  other  important  purposes  as  to  both  light 
and  heat.  As  a  mechanical  gas,  or  aeriform  fluid,  it  is  the  medium  of  support  for 
the  flying  animals,  and  the.  resisting  fUlcrum  of  their  motions ;  while,  when  in 
motion  itself,  it  becomes  a  mechanical  force  for  the  uses  of  man.  Under  actions 
which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  it  is  the  medium  of  sound,  and  probably  one 
of  its  causes ;  while,  lastly,  as  a  chemical  body,  it  is  concerned  in  actions  and  com- 
binations so  numerous  as  to  pervade  the  whole  range  of  chemistry." 

After  statiag  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  engine  of  combostioii, 
through  the  agency  of  oxygen,  Dr.  M.  then  considers  it  as  a  storehouse 
of  food  for  vegetables,  ^e  following  passage  on  this  division  of  the 
argument  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  : 

<<  The  fdit  larger  proportion  of  the  solids  which  fire  consumes,  become  air  and 
water ;  while  that  air,  carbonic  acid,  returns  carbon,  in  the  most  manaseableform, 
to  reproduce,  under  new  lives,  the  beings  ftt>m  whose  destructionit  had  originated. 
The  forest  itself  may  vanish  from  our  eyes  $  its  restoration  may  seem  hopeless; 
but  it  still  exists,  under  a  fitter  form  for  use,  and  is  again  called  on  to  circulate  in 
the  same  never-ending  round.  Through  this  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  even  the 
long-reposited  remains  of  a  fiar  distant  vegetable  worid  are  converted  into  the 
living  plants  of  our  own  dasrs.  Man  desired  to  extract  heat  firom  the  buried  rocks 
of  coak,  and  having  performed  this  office. they  are  dissipated  to  the  winds,  snd 
lost,  apparently  for  ever.  But  He  who  has  thus  laid  them  up  takes  possession 
again  and  returns  them  to  the  earth,  while  the  invisible  air  becomes.  In  His  hands, 
a  new  creation  of  plants  to  clothe  the  earth  with  life.  In  this  way,  as  in  many  mors, 
ought  we  to  contemplate  the  great  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  though  these 
vast  offices  are  scarcely  coi^jectured  but  by  chemical  science.  It  ia  well  said  that 
nothing  is  lo«t.— The  drop  of  water  which  is  spilt,  the  finagment  of  paper  which  is 
burnt,  the  plant  that  rots  on  the  gpx)und,  all  that  perishes  and  is  forgotten,  equally 
seeks  this  great  element,  and  all  is  there  preserved,  and  thence  daily  returned  for 
use.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  more  sure ;  nor  is  it  more  artificial,  if  the 
artifice  is  of  a  more  obvious  nature." 

On  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  trade  winds.  Dr.  M.  controverts 
the  popular  theory,  which  professes  to  explain  their  cause,  by  the  doctrine 
of  temperatures,  and  the  facts  he  produces,  and  the  inferences  he  draws, 
appear  to  us  conclusive  against  the  current  opinion.  The  reasoning 
which  he  opposes,  insists  that  the  winds  are  inevitable  consequences 
arising  from  the  very  existence  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the  matations  of 
temperature ;   and  he  thus  states  his  view  of  the  subject : 

*<  The  alternating  land  and  sea  breezes  of  the  tropical  regions  are  indeed  produced 
through  inequalities  of  temperature,  and  whether  contingent  or  not,  an  efliect  so 
beneficial  must  have  been  intended,  if  the  Deity  intends  any  good  to  his  creation. 
In  ancient  hmguage,  the  colder  air  of  the  sea  rushes  in  to  fill  a  vacuum ;  in  acca- 
rate  philosophy,  the  air  which  is  heated  by  the  land  ascends,  under  the  lateral 
pressure  of  that  which  is  colder,  and  which  thus  supplies  its  place.  The  same 
general  explanation  suffices  for  numerous  other  cases  of  winds,  in  all  climates;  as 
it  also  does  for  local  winds  occurring  on  the  land,  where  its  different  portions,  from 
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wKqiHil  elerfttion  or  other  causes*  differ  in  tem]>erature.  How  far  the  same  theorjr 
explafais  the  trade  winds,  I  shall  inquire  hereafter;  but  it  does  not  account  for  the 
variable  sea  winds  beyond  the  tropics,  far  less  for  the  more  difficult  cases  which 
occor  near  land,  and  even  some  of  those  which  are  found  at  sea.  A  hurricane  and 
tjphoon  remain  as  inexplicable  as  the  simoom  of  the  desert ;  no  possible  theory 
of  temperatures  will  explain  these.  In  spite  of  the  explanations  given,  the  occur- 
renee  and  shifting  of  ihb  monsoons  ond  other  periodical  winds  are  so  obscure, 
unless  we  can  be  satisfied  with  vague,  general  causes  ;  ^nd  this  even  more  true  of 
oar  eqoinoctia]  gales  ;  since  no  one  who  thinks  accurately  can  believe  such  effecf  s 
to  arise  firom  slender  differences  in  th^  position  of  the  earth  as  to  the  sun.  The 
equatorial  line  on  a  paper  globe  may  have  a  magical  appearance ;  but  there  is  f.o 
magical  influence  in  a  space  of  one  or  two  degrees,  here,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  intertropical  belt.  Under  a  gradual  progress,  there  is  no 
sadden  and  adequate  change  of  temperature ;  in  philosophy,  equinox,  or  date,  is 
nothing.  But  if  these  are  simply  unexplained  cases,  what  shall  be  said  of  those 
vhich  oppose  this  theory  ?  By  means  of  the  winds,  the  Creator  transfers  to  us  the 
rammer  temperature  of  wanner  regions,  that  He  may  diminish  the  rigour  of  our 
own  winter.  Did  the  hypothesis  ass'gn  the  cause  justly,  this  could  not  be ;  we 
coold  have  but  a  north  wind.  Yet  it  arrives  firom  the  south,  as  it  also  passes  us 
towards  the  polar  regions,  carrying  thither,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  tropical  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  river  of  warm  air,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  also,  traversing 
thousands  of  miles  to  mix  itself  with  a  frozen  and  heavier  air,  not  even  ascending, 
M  it  ought y  to  displace  a  colder  air  above  it.  Had  the  Creator  been  tied  down  by 
the  bypothei^s,  He  could  not  have  done  this.  In  the  old  langua^,  it  is  the  vacuum 
nisbing  in  to  fill  the  plenum.  But  this  Is  not  all.  If  no  theory  has  explained  the 
cause  of  a  squall  at  sea,  of  squally  weather,  of  the  radiating  winds  whidi  oiten  at* 
tend  a  cloud,  of  a  whirlwind,  and  much  more,  there  are  other  and  simpler  cases 
vhich  remain  equally  obscure,  and  even  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  unequal 
temperatafes.  A  ship  is  becalmed  for  weeks  between  the  tropics :  why  does  not 
cold  air  arrive  to  supply  the  place  of  the  warmer  air,  which  is  ascending  ?  whence 
are  the  curvilinear  winds,  and  whence  the  horizontal,  and  opposing  or  diverse 
winds,  which  occupy  difilerent  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  often  with  very 
different  velocities  and  at  different  temperatures  ?  Being  in  contact,  why  do  they 
not  mix,  to  equalize  each  other*s  heat  ?  My  own  observations  being  responsible 
for  what  follows,  I  may  also  ask  what  cause  can  produce  a  horizontally  undu- 
lating streau)  of  wind  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  at  rest,  and  on  what  theory 
f%n  opposing  streams  flow  with  great  force  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  Uxt  many 
hours  and  in  contact ;  touching,  without  interfering  7  It  is  a  minor  difficulty  to 
find  a  strong  breeze  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  assignable  for  many 
miles  in  length,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  at  rest,  so  that  a  loot  would 
define  the  boundary  of  the  calm  \  it  is  a  much  greater  one  to  have  seen  two  such 
streams  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  thus  lasting  for  many  hours. 
Saefa  winds  cannot  be  hastening  to  fill  a  ^'  vacuum,"  or  equalize  a  density ;  even 
m  the  first  and  simplest  case,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  would  not  then  remain 
at  rest.  And  what  explanation  can  be  oflfered  of  a  powerful  breeze,  occupying 
many  hundred  square  miles  of  sea,  for  a  whole  day,  yet  leaving  one  spot,  a  few 
yards  in  diameter,  in  a  state  of  absolute  calm  ail  that  time  ?" 

We  have  a  short  chapter  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  this  brevity 
i»  jadidons.  Both  these  powers  are  mysteries  to  us,  of  which  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  has  yet  been  given.  Some  philosophers  consider  electricity 
as  matter,  others,  as  motion.  But,  as  Dr.  M.  truly  observes,  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  matter  under  such  a  modification,  and  if  it  be  referred 
to  motioD,  then  we  require  to  be  told  what  is  the  substance  moved,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  impelling  force.  The  motion  of  nothing  is  a  non- 
entity; and  moving  power  is  spirit,  not  matter.  This  is  a  proper  place 
to  remark  that  all  writers  reason  simply  from  matter  and  mind,  and  they 
ve  ri^t,  in  as  much  as  those  two  modes  of  existence  comprise  the  sum 
of  human  ideas  -,  but  then  they  should  consider  that  there  may  be  in  crea- 
tion some  other  mode  of  existence,  quite  distinct  from  either  oi  these,  and 
perhaps  opposed  to  both.  As  a  safeguard  against  scepticism,  we  think  this 
ooDjectore  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  would  check  the  bold  and  rash 
ooDclusions  of  many,  who  flounder  in  impiety,  because  from  matter  and 
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mind  alone  they  cannot  explain  the  physical  and  moral  goyernment  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  universe.  On  electricity  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch  make$  the 
following  eloquent  remarks : 

"  Nearly  all  that  we  do  truly  see  of  it,  are  results  or  effects  in  which  we  discoTer 
uo  purpose,  magpaificent  aud  terrific  as  they  are,  and  indicating,  as  they  do,  an 
uncontrollai>le  power,  limited  by  neither  space  nor  time ;  acting  without  wamiag, 
arising  nowhere,  reaching  everywhere  ;  contemptuous  alike  of  vacancy  and 
solidity,  the  power  which'  flies  through  solid  bodies,  as  light  does  throu^  empty 
space,  unchecked,  unretarded ;  attaining  him  who  vainly  strives  to  shelter  him- 
self under  that  which  is  his  protection  fh>m  light  and  heat,  and  IKimthe  mechani- 
cal powers ;  the  emblem  of  the  all-seeing  eye,  whose  penetration  nothing  can 
oppose ;  of  the  all-reaching  power,  which  man  cannot  evade,  though  he  could 
command  the  mountains  to  cover  him." 

Magnetism  is  still  less  understood  than  electricity.  In  early  ages,  it 
was  considered  a  mysterious  living  spirit  inhabiting  inanimate  matter. 
Much  more  profound  is  that  mystery  to  us  who  know  the  property  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  directed,  without  apparent  touch  or  contact,  by  some 
invisible  power  to  the  pole.  Philosophy,  in  its  pride,  has  conjectured  a 
cause  but  has  not  proved  it ;  we  are  told  that  it  consists  in  streams  of 
magnetism  for  ever  flowing  round  the  globe  ;  but,  as  our  author  asks, 
"  What  are  the  streams  of  that  which  is  not  matter  ?  or  what  is  motion, 
which  is  the  motion  of  nothing  ? " 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  ;  God,  the  first  cause,  moves  the  needle, 
— that  God  whose  existence  some  madmen  have  doubted,  aye,  even  have 
profanely  and  presumptuously  denied. 

The  following  passages  we  extract  from  the  chapter  on  Heat : 

*<  There  are  three  conditions  of  bodies,  the  solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  gaseous ;  and 
it  is  concluded  that  all  substances  are  capable  of  'the  whole,  though  it  has  not 
been  proved  of  all.  If  a  solid  body  becomes  fluid  by  continued  additions  of  heat, 
some  portion  of  that  remains  unaccounted  for,  or  disappears ;  it  becomes  insensi- 
ble, dormant,  or  latent ;  and  the  same  happehs  when  a  fluid  becomes  gaseous. 
Reversely,  when  a  gas  becomes  a  fluid,  or 'inch  fluid  a  solid,  heat  is  perceived  or 
produced ;  that  which  was  dormant  become  sensible.  The  genera]  conelasion  is, 
that  the  second  and  third  conditions  are  dependent  on  two  difi'erent  proportions 
of  heat,  combined,  in  some  manner,  with  the  original  solid.  The  practical  result, 
which  is  the  one  that  concerns  my  purpose.  Is,  that  the  two  changes  downwardi 
to  the  solid  are  sources  of  sensible  heat,  as  the  reverse  ones  produce  a  sensible  cold. 
This  is  the  simplest  view,  making  the  combination  with  heat  the  cause  of  the 

changes  upwards No  power,  but  that  which  produced  lieht,  could  bave 

enabled  this  invisible  existence  to  traverse  the  universe,  with,  pifrhaps,  the  velocity 
of  light,  and  could  have  empowered  it,  still  further,  to  find  its  way  through  dolidi 
impeimeaUe  to  thia  rapid  agent.  Is  it  not  a  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  agent 
than  even  light  itself?  like  electricity,  it  sleeps  and  is  forgotten  \  iu  activity  is 
quenched  in  an  instant;  it  appears  to  be  nowhere,  annihilated ;« yet  it  is  still 
everywhere,  and  ever  ready  to  revive  in  firesh  power ;  renewing  its  activity  m  an 
instant,  at  the  command  of  Him  who  ordained  it,  and  appointed  the  rules  of  its 
obedience.  To  our  experience,  it  is  the  opponent  of  attraction,  though  science 
may  not  explain  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  these  actions ;  of  that  equally  mys- 
terious power  through  which  it  is  that  there  are  solids,  fluids,  gases;  that  the  solid 
is  not  a  fluid,  and  the  fluid  not  a  gas,  that  the  gas  does  not  diiftiae  itself  to  be  lost 
in  space.    In  each  case  the  mystery  is  equal— the  power  incomprohcniaihie.'' 

The  chapter  "On  the  Light  of  the  Marine  Animals"  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  entertaining  in  the  whole  work,  and  as  Dr.  M.  is  the  first 
philosopher  who  has  given  a  regular  description  of  this  phenomenon,  it 
possesses  the  additional  charm  of  originality.  The  subject  has  been 
merely  glanced  at  by  preceding  writers,  who  have  ascribed  it  in  vague 
terms  to  electricity,  to  friction,  to  the  absorption  of  h*ght  by  sea*water, 
and  to  the  presence  of  a  visionary  luminous  oil;  and  Boyle,  so  celebiated 
for  his  researches^  unmeaningly  says  that  it  is  a  "  cosmical  law  of  the  uni- 
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Terse."    Dr.  M.,  however,  proves   that  this  light  is  produced  by  the 
rolitioii  of  fishes  out  of  their  own  bodies  : 

"  Ligbt  diminishes  rapidly  in  passing  through  watsr,  as  it  does  in  glass  and 
o(!ier  transparent  bodies.  At  a  certain  depth,  the  sun  itself  would  be  invisible,  as 
if  ft  plate  of  iron  had  been  interposed.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
whst  thickness  of  water  excludes  all  light;  but,  as  yet,  without  success.  Bou- 
guer^s  trials  had  fixed  this  point  at  728  feet.,  but  his  process  was  radically  erro- 
Deoas.  NcTertheless,  the  diminution  of  intensity  takes  place  in  so  rapidly 
increasing  a  ratio,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  respecting  the  absolute  darkness  of 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  whil^  if  we  double  his  estimate,  we  may  be  not  flir  wrong. 
Bat  while  these  estimates  refer  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and  as  the  light  of  a 
cloudy  day,  of  twilight,  and  of  night,  are  successively  ^  inferior,  there  must  be 
msny  and  long  periods  in  which  darkness  reigns  at  very  small  depths,  since  the 
quantity  transmitted  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity.  It  is  also  familiar,  that 
mukj  fishes  reside  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea,  as  is  true  of  the  Ung  among 
others ;  and  on  the  bottom,  as  occurs  in  the  flat  fishes  ;  while,  moreover,  many 
ue  nocturnal,  sleeping  in  the  day,  like  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  seeking  their  food 
io  the  night.  On  the  land,  absolute  darkness  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  while  the 
Doetnmal  animals  have  a  peculiar  provision  for  discovering  their  prey,  in  a  large 
irapil  and  highly  sensible  nerve.  But  under  the  entire  want  of  light  that  must 
often  exist  in  the  sea,  no  such  power  could  be  a  compensation,  while,  in  minor 
esses,  the  great  velocity  of  these  tribes,  and  the  frequent  consequent  distances 
between  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued,  must  also  be  an  obstacle  to  distinct  vision. 
Under  any  view,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  prey  at  night  i  since  our  own 
Icsst  visible  light  must  be  pure  darkness  even  at  the  surihce.** 

Here,  then,  we  are  introduced  into  a  world  of  darkness,  peopled  by 
myriads  of  animals,  who  have  eyes ;  but  these  organs  of  vision  would 
dearly  be  useless,  unless  some  provision  had  been  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  light,  and  what  that  provision  is,  Dr.  M.  thus  explains  : 

"  The  animal  itself  was  to  be  seen  amid  utter  darkness ;  and  it  is  rendered  lu- 
nmoos,  or  becomes  itself  a  source  of  light.  Nor,  whatever  other  analogous  cases 
may  exist  in  the  several  phosphorescent  substances,  where  we  can  see  neither 
eonoexloii  nor  otgect,  can  wo  doubt  the  design  and  the  purpose  here,  when  we  find 
the  provision  universal  and  the  purpose  necessary,  and  when  we  also  can  conjec- 
ture of  no  other  mode  in  which  it  could  have  been  attained.  The  great  pursuit  of 
all  animals  is  food,  and  the  food  has  Jiere  been  rendered  luminous,  that  it  might  be 
diseovered.  But  ibr  this  provision,  the  deep  residing  fishes  could  not  have  found 
the  means  of  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  night-preying  ones  would 
have  been  for.  ever  helpless ;  while  my  own  investigations  have  shown  that  there 
are  predatory  kinds  immoveably  fixed  to  the  bottom,  at  depths  of  6,000  feet,  where 
darkness  is  eternal." 

When  one  fish  pursues  another,  it  is  not  the  definite  form  of  a  fish  that 
is  pursued,  but  a  brilliant  object ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  mackerel 
may  be  caught  by  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  bright  feather,  used  as  a  bait. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  always  used  nocturnal  lights 
in  fishing,  as  a  decoy,  and  most  savage  nations  adopt  the  same  practice. 

''  The  light  in  the  larger  fishes  seems  to  exist  over  the  entire  surfkce,  as  it  is 
eridentiy  the  temporary  produce  of  an  act  of  volition ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  facts,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  light  around  them  may, 
partly,  at  least,  be  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  minut^  animals  in  contact  with 
them.  This,  however,  will  not,  of  itself,  explain  the  appearances;  since,  in  that 
case,  it  should  attend  every  movement,  whereas  it  is  but  occasional,  and  is  excited 
among  other  things,  by  a  noise  or  an  alarm.  And  if  I  already  said  that  the  lumi- 
noos  property  does  not  belong  to  the  water  itself,  we  are  assured  of  this,  by  finding 
that  it  never  exists  unless  animals  are  present ;  while  if  the  crowds  of  the  nearly 
mieroMopic  ones  are  the  cause  of  that  general  light  which  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  error,  so  does  it  require  an  eqiu^y  minute  investigation  to  detect  those 
hitherto  almost  unsuspected  myriads.  Seamen,  knowing  the  difference  between 
hhie  and  gpreen  water,  know  also  that  the  former  very  rarely  contains  such  animals 
and  is  as  rarely  luminous.  With  some  noted  exceptions  in  the  ocean^  it  is  on  the 
shores  chiefly  that  we  And  highly  luminous  water  prevailing.*' 
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We  must  make  one  more  brief  extract  from  this  chapter,  as  it  forcibly 
illustrates  the  divine  benevolence : 

<<  Inasmuch  as  the  lights  are  an  entlcezneDt  to  the  pursuer,  the  whole  effect  to 
the  punued  would  he  evil,  were  it  not  for  that  compensation  which  never  seems 
wanting.  The  light  is  under  the  command  of  the  animal ;  and  the  defence  is  to 
obscure  it.  This  is  easily  ascertained  in  those  which  we  can  separate  and  detain. 
If  much  irritated,  or  alarmed  hy  the  disturbances  of  the  water,  they  extinguish  the 
light,  though  it  had  long  been  shining  steadily ;  while,  when  again  producing  it, 
a  far  slighter  alarm  suffices  to  obscure  it,  as  if  they  were  on  the  watch ;  as,  after  a 
repetition  of  these,  it  is  permanently  extinguished.'* 

The  chapter  on  *'  Light**  is  profound,  searching,  and  ai^gumentative, 
but  it  does  not  afford  facility  of  extract.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  explain  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  stupendous  miracle;  for 
miracle  it  is,  though  familiar.  Some  have  supposed  light  to  be  a  species 
of  matter,  yet  it  cannot  be  weighed,  it  cannot  be  touched,  nor  be  arrestsd 
or  accumulated.  Its  movement  is  most  rapid,  though  no  projectile  force 
can  be  discovered  :  no  one  can  say  how  it  comes,  or  to  what  spot  it 
retires  ;  and  these  are  alone  sufficient  reasons  to  doubt  its  being  material. 
It  has  every  quality  of  spirit,  except  thought.  Others  maintain  that  light 
is  produced  by  motion  in  an  hypothetical  ether,  and  they  affirm  that  mo- 
tion to  be  undulatory  :  but  this  explanation  is  one  of  mere  conjecture ; 
and,  as  Dr.  M.  observes,  "  if  light  be  motion,  in  what  manner  can  the 
union  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen,  or  with  three,  or  with 
twenty,  were  the  £act  so,  excite  a  sphere  of  undulations  throughout  all 
space?"  Of  the  nature  of  light,  then,  we  must  remain  ignorant;  we 
know  some  of  its  properties,  some  of  its  effects,  some  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed  ^  but  of  its  essence  we  know  nothing.  And  here 
again  we  may  remark  what  has  been  already  hinted  at,  that  we  err 
grossly  in  supposing  that  every  thing  must  necessarily  be  matter  or  mind : 
so  far  as  our  faculties  go,  we  are  right  to  make  that  fundamental  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  Uiat  some  other  quality  does  not  exist, 
because  we  cannot  understand  its  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  light  is 
neither  matter  nor  mind,  yet  is  it  something,  of  which  we  are  assured  by 
our  senses,  and  of  which  no  man  has  ever  doubted. 

Here  our  limits  compel  us  to  stop,  but  we  must  find  room  next  month 
to  continue  a  subject  so  entertaining  and  instructive. 
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(ConUnued  from  page  S4S,  vol.  ill.} 


SCBVB   IV. 

Walter  Fiirst  and  Arnold  of  Melchthal  enter  at  the  same  time  from  different  sides. 

Mblchthal. 
Ha,  Master  Fiirst! 

•  W.    FURST. 

If  they  surprise  us  here — 
Stay  where  you  are.    On  all  sides  spies  surround  us* 

Melchthal. 
Bring  you  no  news  from  Unterwalden  for  me^ 
No  tiding^  from  my  sire?  I  can  no  longer 
Endure  to  lie  here  idly  like  a  prisoner. 
What  criminal  act  have  I  committed  then 
That  like  a  murderer  I  should  lie  concealed  ? — 
With  my  good  staff  I  hroke  the  ruffian's  finger 
Who  at  the  hailiff's  hidding  would  have  driven. 
From  my  own  plough^  my  team,  my  goodly  oxen. 
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W.   FVRST. 

Yon  are  too  rash.    The  beadle  was  the  bailiff's 
By  your  superior  sent.    You  had  incurred 
A  penalty,  to  which,  however  g^eat, 
Your  duty  was  in  sUence  to  submit. 

HXLGHTHAL. 

Was  I  to  bear  his  rude  insulting  speech : 

<'  If/'  said  the  shameless  churl,  « the  peasant  wLthed 

<<  To  eat  bread,  let  him  drag  the  plough  himself! " 

It  cut  me  to  the  heart,  when  from  the  plough 

The  fellow  took  the  comely  animals ; 

With  hollow  Yoice  they  roared,  as  if  they  felt 

The  act's  unseemliness,  and  butted  with  their  horns ; 

By  my  just  rage  o'erpowered,  and  of  myself 

Not  master,  I  then  struck  the  messenger. 

W.   FUBST. 

Scarcely  can  we  subdue  our  own  heart's  anger, 
How  then  shall  rash  and  headlong  youth  curb  theirs  I 

Melchthal. 
My  father's  all  I  grieve  for — He  so  much 
Requires  support  now,  and  his  son  is  far. 
The  bailiff  is  his  foe,  because  for  right 
And  freedom  he  hath  ever  staunchly  fought. 
I  therefore  fear  they'll  treat  the  old  man  harshly, 
And  no  one's  there  from  insult  to  protect  him. 
— Become  of  me  what  may,  I  must  begone. 

W.  FunsT. 
Wait  yet  awhile,  and  arm  yourself  with  patience 
Till  tidings  from  the  forest  hath  arrived. 
— I  hear  a  knock — go—Perhaps,  a  messenger 
Sent  by  the  Governor — Get  in — You're  not  safe 
In  Uri  ftt>m  the  Landenberger's  arm, 
These  tyrants  readily  assist  each  other. 

Melchthal. 
In  that  they  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do. 

W.   FURST. 

I'll  call  you  back  when  all  is  safe — Retire ! 

(Melchthal  enters  a  Me  chamber.) 
The  hapless  creature !  but  I  dare  not  own 
My  dark  forebodings  to  him— Who  knocks  there  ? 
Whene'er  my  door  moves,  I  expect  some  ill. 
In  every  nook  lurk  treason  and  suspicion ; 
Into  our  dwellings'  inmost  privacies 
The  messengers  of  power  intrude ;  we  soon  • 
Shall  need  both  bars  and  locks  to  guard  our  portals. 

(Opemng  the  tioar,  he  starti  bach  an  rnoing  Werner 
Sta^ffacher  enter.) 
What  do  I  see  ?  you  Master  Werner !   Truly 
No  better  guest  hath  ever  crossed  this  threshold. 
Be  welcome  from  my  heart  beneath  my  roof  I 
What  brings  you  hither  ?    What  seek  you  in  Uri  ? 

Stauffacher.    (offering  him  hi$  hand.) 
The  good  old  times  and  good  old  Switzerland. 

W.   FURST. 

Those  you  bring  with  you — I'm  so  happy  now. 
My  warm  heart  opens  at  the  sight  of  you. 
— Be  seated  Master  Werner — How  left  you 
Dame  Grertrude,  your  engaging  hostess. 
Sage  Iberg's  fkir  and  highly-gifted  daughter ; 
Of  all  the  wanderers  from  the  German  land 
That  pass  by  Meinrad's  cell  to  Italy, 
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Each  laud's  your  hospitable  home.    But  say. 
Have  you  but  just  arrived  straight  flrom  Fluellen, 
And  looked  around  you  in  no  other  place 
Before  you  set  your  foot  upon  this  threshold  ? 

Stauffachbr. 
I  have  indeed  observed  them  here  erecting 
A  new  and  singular  pile  which  doth  not  please  mc. 

W.  FmsT. 
There,  friend,  you  have  it  at  a  single  glance! 

Stauffacher. 
The  like  has  ne'er  been  seen  in  Uri  yet — 
There's  been  no  prison  here  within  man's  memory. 
No  place  a  ihstness  save  the  grave. 

W.   FVRST. 

Tis  Freedom's  grave  indeed  I  you  name  it  rightly  I 

Stauffachbr. 
From  you,  friend  Walter,  I  will  not  conceal  it : 
No  idle  curiosity  has  led  me  hither, 
Deep  heavy  cares  o'erburden  me — I've  left 
Distress  at  home,  and  here  I  find  distress. 
What  we  endure  can  not  be  longer  home ; 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  this  oppression. 
The  Swiss  from  immemorial  time  has  aye 
Been  free ;  we're  wont  to  meet  with  kindliness, 
Such  things  have  ne'er  been  witnessed  in  the  land. 

W.   FURST. 

Their  tyranny's  indeed  without  example  ; 
Our  noble  lord  of  Attinghausen  too, 
Who  recollects  the  olden  times  full  well, 
Himself  declares  we  cannot  bear  it  longer. 
Stauffachbr. 

Below  the  forest  too  sad  deeds  are  doing. 

Which  meet  with  bloody  vengeance— Wolfensehiessen, 

The  emperor's  bailiff,  he  that  dwells  at  Rossberg, 

Basely  desirous  of  forbidden  fruit. 

Attempted  to  insult  Baumgarten's  wife, 

For  which  the  husband  slew  him  with  his  axe. 

W.   PUROT. 

The  judgments  of  Almighty  God  are  just : 
What  fiSmmgarten  ?  that  harmless  creature ! 
He's  safb,  I  trust,  and  in  secure  concealment  ? 

Stauffachbr. 
Your  son-in-law  hath  sped  him  o'er  the  lake, 
And  in  my  house  at  Steinen  he's  concealed — 
But  the  same  man  informs  me,  that  at  Samen, 
Deeds  fJEur  more  horrible  have  been  committed. 
'Twould  make  all  honest  bosoms  bleed  to  hear  him. 

W.  FuR9T.    (fMf  atientwe.) 
What  is  it,  say? 

Stauffachbr. 

In  Melchthal,  where  you  enter 
The  village  Kerns,  there  dwells  an  honest  man. 
They  call  him  Henry  of  the  Halden  there, 
His  voice  is  of  great  weight  throughout  the  parish. 

W.   FURST. 

Who  knows  him  not !    But  what  of  him  ?    Proceed  I 

Stauffachbr. 
The  landenberger  having  fined  his  son 
For  some  slight  fault,  and  caused  his  choicest  yoke 
Of  oxen  to  be  taken  from  his  plough, 
The  stripling  struck  the  messenger  and  fled. 
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W.  FVRST.    (foUhkU^tueatueiet^,) 
But  then  the  fiither— How  is  it  with  him  ? 

STAVrVACBBR. 

Into  the  hailiif  *9  presence  he  was  cited, 
And  ordered  forthwith  to  produce  his  son^ 
And  when  the  old  nun  swore,  as  was  the  tmth, 
He  had  no  tidings  of  the  fhgitive^ 
Ihe  hailiff  called  the  officials  of  the  torture. — 

W.  FumsT.    (starting  up  and  end9avouring  to  draw 
kkn  to  th9  oppoiite  gkU  oftht  stage.) 
No  nore,  I  pray  you  I 

STAVFFACHsm.    (htightemng  kit  voice.) 
<*Ifthe  son  hath  fled, 
I've  thee  at  least/'--cried  he,  and  bade  them  throw 
Him  down  and  thrust  the  pointed  steet  into  bis  eyes. 

W.  Fdast. 
MerdftU  Heavcm ! 

Mblcbthai..    (rushkig  oitt  qf  the  side  chamber.) 
Into  his  eyes,  say  you  T 
9TAUF7ACHsa.    (ostoundedf  to  W.  Furst.) 
Who  is  this  youth  ? 
1I1I43HTBAL.    (seizing  Sias^ffacker  with  conrndnee  vehemence,) 
Into  his  eyes,  was  it  ? 
W.  Furst. 
Alas,  the  piteous  creature ! 

Stavffachbb. 

Who  is  this? 
(on  receiving  a  sign  from  Ferst,) 
It  ia  the  8on*-J«ut  Ood  ! 

MSLeHTHAL. 

And  I  must  be 
So  ftr  from  him  1 — Into  both  his  eyes  ? 

W.   FUBST. 

Command  your  grief,  and  bear  it  like  a  man  I 

Mblghthal. 
And  all  for  my  fhult,  all  for  my  misdoing  I 
—He's  blind  then !    Really  blhid,  entirely  sightless  ? 

Staitffachbu. 
I've  said.    The  source  of  vision  is  exhausted  \ 
Hell  never  see  the  sun's  bright  light  again. 

W.  FUMT* 
O  spare  his  anguish  ? 

Mblchtaal. 

Never,  never  more  t 
{He  holds  his  hands  Ufore  his  eyes  and  remains  silent 
for  some  momeniSy  then,  turning  from  one  to  the  other, 
he  says,  with  a  gentle  voice  choked  by  tears,) 

O  what  a  noble  gift  of  Heaven  art  thou, 

Light  of  the  eye !   On  light,  on  glorious  light 

All  beings  live,  and  every  happy  creature ! — 

The  plant  itself  turns  joyous  to  the  sun. 

And  he,  though  feeling  all,  must  sit  in  night. 

In  endless  darkness — him  the  meads'  warm  green,  ; 

The  flowers'  enamel  never  more  shall  cheer ; 

He  can  no  longer  see  th'empurpled  glaciers. 

To  die  is  nought— but  living  and  not  seeing. 

That's  a  misfortune — ^Why  cast  ye  on  me 

Such  looks  of  pity  7    I  have  two  sound  eyes. 
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And  cannot  give  my  blind  old  fiither  one, 
Not  one  faint  ray  of  that  vast  sea  of  light. 
Which,  splendid,  dazzling,  into  mine  eye  throngs. 

Stauffachba. 
Alas !  I  must  increase  your  touching  grief 
**    Instead  of  healing  it — He  needs  still  more ! 
The  governor  hath  bereft  him  of  his  all 
And  left  him  nothing  but  his  staff,  to  wander 
Naked  and  blind  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Hblchthal. 
Nought  but  his  staff  to  the  old  eyeless  man  ! 
Robbed  him  of  all,  and  of  the  sun's  light  too, 
'  The  poorest  creature's  common  property — 

Let  none  now  speak  of  tarrying,  of  concealing ! 

Why  what  a  cowardly  miscreant  am  I 

To  dare  think  of  my  own  security 

And  not  of  thine ! — In  such  a  ruffian  hand 

To  leave  in  pleds^  thy  venerable  head ! 

Faint-hearted  prudence,  get  thee  gone !— I'll  think 

Of  nothing  save  of  retribution  dire* 

I  will  away — no  mortal  shall  detain  me — 

I'll  fh>m  the  governor  claim  my  father's  eye 

And  single  him  out  from  amongst  the  crowd 

Of  his  retainers — For  my  life  I  care  not 

If  in  his  life-blood  I  can  only  oool 

My  burning  harrowing  angiUsh.    (on  the  point  of  rushing  forth,) 

W.   FVRST. 

Stay,  rash  youth ! 
What  can  you  do  'gainst  him  ?    He  sits  at  Sarq|ii 
In  his  high  lordly  castle,  and  derides 
Your  powerless  rage,  secure  in  his  strong  fortress. 

Melchthal. 
And  if  he  dwelt  upon  the  icy  palace 

Of  the  vast  Schreckhom,  or  higher  still,  where  the  Jungfrau 
Hath  fVom  eternity  sat  veiled,  I'd  make 
Myself  a  path  to  him ;  with  twenty  youths 
Who  think  like  me,  I'd  tear  his  fortress  down, 
And  if  not  one  of  you  will  follow  me. 
If,  fearful  of  your  huts  and  flocks,  ye  all 
Cringe  humbly  to  the  tyrant's  Iron  yoke—* 
Fll  <»dl  the  shepherds  of  our  mountains  round  me. 
There  under  the  free  canopy  of  Heaven, 
Where  yet  the  mind  is  firesh,  the  heart  still  sound, 
I'll  tell  this  horrible,  this  monstrous  deed. 

Stau^fachbr.    {to  W.  Fiirit.) 
'Tto  now  come  to  its  highest  pitch-*Shall  we 
Wait  for  extremities. 

Mblchthal. 

Why  what  extremes 
Are  to  be  feared  yet,  when  the  very  eye-ball 
Is  safe  no  longer  in  its  cavity  ? 
— Are  we  defenceles,  then  ?    Why  did  we  learn 
To  stretch  the  croes^bow  and  to  wield  the  weight 
Of  the  huge  battle  axe  ?— -All  creatures  have 
In  the  wild  agony  of  desperation 
Some  weapon  of  defence  by  nature  given : 
The  stag,  exhausted,  turns  him  round,  and  aims 
His  dreaded  antler's  at  the  panting  hounds, 
Down  the  abyss  the  chamois  drags  the  huntsman — 
The  plough-ox  even,  the  docile  toil  companion 
Of  man— though  patiently  the  powerful  strength 
Of  his  huge  neck  is  bent  beneath  the  yoke — 
Starts  up  indignant,  whets  his  mighty  horn, 
And  tosses  up  his  foe  towards  the  clouds. 
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W.   FUXST. 

If  the  three  cantons  thought  as  we  three  do, 
We  might  perhaps  effect  what  we  desire. 

Stauffachbr. 
When  Uri  calls  and  Unterwalden  aids. 
Then  will  the  Swiss  respect  the  ancient  Union. 

MSLCHTHAL. 

My  list  of  fHends  is  great  in  Unterwalden, 

And  each  wil  gladly  venture  life  and  blood. 

If  in  the  other  he  can  find  a  stay 

And  shield — O  pious  fathers  of  this  land, 

I  stand  here  but  a  simple  youth  between 

Two  long-experienced  men — ^my  voice  must  be 

Modestly  silent  in  the  general  commune. 

Yet  do  not  scorn  my  council  and  my  words, 

Because  I*m  young  and  have  but  brief  experience  ; 

No  wanton  youthful  blood,  the  punful  force 

Of  deep  ineffable  distress  impels  me. 

Such  as  would  draw  compassion  from  the  rock. 

Yourselves  are  fiithers,  heads  each  of  a  house, 

And  fidn  would  have  a  virtuous  son  that  would 

Revere  the  sacred  locks  that  grace  your  head. 

And  fondly  guard  the  apple  of  your  eye. 

O  let  not  our  distress  be  strange  to  you 

Because  yourselves  as  yet  have  suffered  nothing 

In  body  or  estate,  because  your  eyes 

Still  move  so  sound  and  clear  within  their  sockets. 

O'er  yon  too  hangs  the  sword  of  tyranny, 

You  both  have  turned  the  land  away  iVom  Austria ; 

My  ikther's  was  na  other  crime  than  this ; 

Your  guilt  and  condemnation  are  the  same. 

StAVFFACBBB.     (to  W.  FUTit,) 

Do  yim  decide  I    I  am  prepared  to  follow. 

W.   FUBST. 

First  let  us  hear  what  the  two  noble  lords 

Of  Sillingen  and  Attinghausen  may  advise— 

Their  names  methinks  would  teod  to  gain  us  friends. 

Mblchthal. 
What  names  are  there  amongst  the  forest  mountains 
Respected  more  them  yours  are  and  your  kindred's  ? 
The  people  all  will  trust  the  sterling  value 
Of  names  like  yours,  they  sound  well  in  the  land. 
Yon  both  possess  a  rich  inheritance, 
The  virtues  of  your  upright  aneestors, 
And  you  yourselves  have  added  richly  to  them — 
What  need  of  nobles  7    Let  ns  act  alone ! 
O  were  we  but  alone  now  in  the  land, 
Methinks  we  would  contrive  to  guard  ourselves. 

Stauffacbbb. 
The  nobles  are  not  circumstanced  as  we  I 
The  stream  that  rages  fiercely  in  the  valleys 
Hath  hitherto  not  reached  Uie  eminences — 
The  nobles  will  not  fail  to  lend  their  aid 
When  they  once  see  the  land  arrayed  in  arms. 

W.   FUBST. 

Were  there  an  umpire  named  between  ourselves 

And  Austria,  law  and  justice  might  decide ; 

But  our  oppressor  is  our  Emperer 

And  highest  judge— therefore,  God  muit  aid  ut 

By  our  own  arm — sound  ye  and  preve  the  men 

Of  Schwytz,  I'U  list  me  friends  in  Uri. 

But  whom  then  shall  we  send  to  Underwalden  ? 
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HSLCBTHAL. 

Send  m.% — for  it  conoenii  none  more  than  me — 

W.   FURST. 

Ill  not  permit  It,  yon're  my  guest,  I  must 
Be  surety  for  your  safety. 

Melcbthal. 

Let  me  hence ! 
I  know  the  secret  passes  and  the  by-paths  > 
And  shall  find  friends  enough  that  readily  • 
Will  screen  me  from  the  foe  and  grant  me  shelter; 

STAVFTAeHBB. 

Let  him  depart  with  Qod.    There  dwells  no  traitor 
On  yon  side  of  the  lake — So  detested  there 
Is  tyranny,  that  it  can  find  no  instrument. 
Baumgarten  too  shall  Journey  to  the  forest 
To  gain  associates  and  stir  up  the  land. 

Mblchthal. 
How  shall  we  interchange  safe  information, 
And  lull  the  quick  suspicion  of  the  tyrants  ? 

Stauffachsr. 
We  might  assemble  all  our  friends  at  Trieb 
Or  Brunnen,  where  the  merchant  vessels  land. 

W.    FVBST. 

So  openly  we  must  not  yet  proceed. 

— Hear  my  advice.    Left  of  the  lake,  towards  Brunnen, 

Right  opposite  the  Mytenstein,  a  meadow 

lies  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 

Tis  called  the  Rutli  'mongst  the  shepherd  tribe, 

Because  the  forest  there  has  been  destroyed. 

TIs  there  too  where  our  boundary  and  yours 

(to  Melehthal) 
Together  meet,  and  in  a  speedy  passage 

{to  Stai^ffiBushar) 
The  skiff  from  Schwytz  will  lightly  bear  you  over. 
Thither  on  desert  paths  we  could  at  night 
Repair  and  privily  consult  together. 
Let  every  one  bring  ten  men  thither  with  him, 
Who  are  united  heart  and  hand  with  us ; 
There  we'll  in  common  on  the  common  cause 
Deliberate,  and,  with  God,  decide  upon  it. 

Stauffachbr. 
So  be  it.    Now  give  me  your  honest  right  hand, — 
Let  n^e  h«ve  yours  too,  and  as  we  three  men 
This  day  between  ourselves  together  twine 
Our  right  hands,  honestly,  witiiout  deceit. 
So  we  three  Cantons  too  resolve,  henceforward, 
United  for  the  ollbnsive  or  defensive, 
To  stand  together  linked  fur  life  or  death ! 
W.  FuRST  and  Mblchthal. 
For  life  or  death  I 

(holding  their  handifor  some  time  joined  together  tn  eiUnce.) 
Melcrtral. 

My  blind  old  fhther. 
Thou  canst  no  longer  see  the  day  of  freedom,     . 
But  thou  Shalt  hear  it — When  from  Alp  to  Alp 
Aloft  the  fiery  signals,  flaming,  rise, 
The  strong-holds  fall  and  ends  their  tyrants*  sway, 
The  Switzer  to  thy  cot  shall  wend  his  way. 
Bear  the  glad  tidings  to  thy  raptured  ear. 
And  'midst  thy  night  the  day  shall  bright  appear !        ExemU. 

J,  D.  PIERCEY. 
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Ox  the  death  of  Robert,  his  son  William,  known  in  history  as  the 
Conqueror,  ascended  the  ducal  throne,  being  then  eight  years  of  age. 
His  youth  offered  no  curb  to  the  lawless  and  predatory  barons  of  the  age, 
and  though  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  majority  of  the  nobles  recog- 
nised his  title,  yet  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  afforded  a  pretext  for 
several  of  the  crown  vassals  to  break  out  in  open  insurrection,  though 
rather  with  a  view  to  gratify  their  private  hatreds,  than  to  shake  the 
authority  of  William.  Thus,  Vauquelin  de  Ferri^res  and  Hugh  de  Mont- 
fort  devastated  each  other's  property,  till  both  were  slain  3  but  the  two 
sons  of  Vauquelin,  William  and  Henry,  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
battle  of  Hasdngs,  and  nere  liberally  recompensed  by  the  Conqueror. 
Of  the  dreadful  anarchy  which  prevailed  at  this  epoch  throughout 
Normandy,  ample  details  may  be  found  in  the  seventh  book  of  William 
of  Jami^es,  and  in  the  speech  wliich  Ordericus  Vitalis  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Conqueror,  when  on  his  death- bed. 

Henry,  king  of  France,  desiring  to  profit  by  these  distractions,  insisted 
on  the  demolition  of  the  frontier  castle  of  Tillieres.  The  Normans  were 
dbposed  to  consent  to  this  dictation,  but  Gilbert  Crespin,  Count  of 
Brionne,  guardian  of  the  young  Duke,  determined  to  defend  this  import- 
ant fortress,  a  devotion  which  the  Conqueror  gratefully  acknowledsed  in 
his  dying  moments.  He  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  army  of  ^nch, 
and  revolted  Normans,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender,  when  the  castle 
was  burned  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  king  of  France  again  invaded  Normandy, 
and  rebuilt  the  castle  of  TiUieres.  Toustain,  Viscount  of  Exmes,  Joined 
the  invaders,  and  delivered  up  to  them  the  town  of  Falaise.  He  was  there 
besieged  by  the  young  duke,  and  forced  to  capitulate.  William  of  Argues, 
ancle  of  William,  also  rebelled,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  The  castle  of  Ars^ues  was  invested  and  blockaded,  and  Henry, 
in  the  attempt  to  throw  m  provisions,  was  repulsed  by  the  beseigers. 
William  was  then  at  Valogne,  but  as  soon  as  he  received  inteUigence  of 
these  hostilities,  he  rapidly  marched  to  Argues,  when  his  uncle  capitula- 
ted, and  retired  into  France.  These  transactions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
William  of  Jumieges,  and  Wace,  but  they  are  not  mentioned,  either  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  or  Ordericus  Vitalis.  As  to  the  revolt  of  WiUiam  of 
Argues,  it  did  not  take  place  till  several  years  after  the  battle  of  Val  des 
Danes,  which  immediately  preceded  the  expedition  which  terminated  in 
the  battle  of  Mortemer  -,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  year  1053. 

When  William  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  NM,  Viscount  of 
Cotentin,  and  Renouf,  Viscount  of  Bessin,  revolted,  and  determined  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  dukedom.  They  plotted  to  seize  him  at  Valogne, 
bat  he  was  apprized  of  his  danger  by  a  court  fool,  and  fled  hastily  and 
alone,  reaching  Rye,  situate  three  leagues  north-east  of  fiayeux.  The 
road  on  which  he  passed  is  called  to  this  day  "La  voye  Le  Due  f '  he  was 
there  recognized  by  one  Hubert  and  his  three  sons,  who  escorted  him  to 
Falaise,  and  through  their  dexterity  he  escaped  the  snares  laid  for  his 
destruction. 

The  subjects  of  William  were  thrown  into  great  uneasiness  at  his 
Aidden  departure,  and  many  concluded  that  he  had  been  betrayed  and 
otttrdered.    The  rebds  seized  on  the  ducal  domains.     William  besought 
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the  assistance  of  Henry  king  of  France,  and  that  monarch  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  William  between  Argences  and  Mesidon.  The  insurgent 
barons  concentrated  their  troops  at  the  Val  des  Dunes,  where  they  were 
attacked  at  two  different  points.  Raoul  Jesson  now  abandoned  the  rebels 
and  joined  the  ducal  standard.  The  French  auxiliaries  were  opposed  to 
the  Cotentinois,  and  the  king  of  France,  in  the  shock  of  the  charge,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  but  afler  a  desperate  slaughter  he  was  rescued, 
and  again  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle.  The  young  duke,  \ibo 
commanded  the  Normans  opposed  to  Renouf,  Viscount  of  Bessin, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  his  disobedient  subject  sought  refuge 
in  flight.  Neel,  however,  bravely  resisted  the  onslaught  of  the  French, 
but  the  rout  soon  became  general,  when  the  runaways  were  massacred 
without  quarter.  Guy  of  Burgundy  retreated  to  his  castle  of  Brionne, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  William,  and  soon  compelled  to  surrender. 
Grimoult  Duplessis  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  confinement.  The 
Norman  barons  then  tendered  their  submission  and  renewed  their  alle- 
giance. Grimoult  was  buried  with  fetters  on  his  legs,  and  his  estates  divided 
between  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux  and  those  barons  who  had  fought 
with  M^illiam  at  the  battle  of  Val  des  Dunes. 

But  though  internal  peace  was  thus  restored,  Normandy  was  soon 
subjected  to  foreign  aggression.  Geoffrey  Martel,  Earl  of  Anjou,  seized  on 
Alen^on  and  Domfront.  William  marched  to  the  latter  place,  and,  having 
built  three  forts,  blockaded  the  garrison ;  he  then  led  his  army  to  Alencon, 
which  he  besieged.  He  set  fire  to  the  fortifications,  made  himself  master 
of  the  bridge,  and  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  thirty -two  prisoners,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  insults  levelled  against  himself  and  his  mother.  The 
garrison,  alarmed  at  his  skill  and  his  vengeance,  surrendered.  William 
then  returned  to  Domfront,  which  he  closely  pressed,  when  the  Earl  of 
Anjou  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 

William  dispatched  three  of  his  chief  barons  to  Geoffrey,  offering  to 
fight  him  in  single  combat,  or  to  select  a  few  knights  on  each  aide,  or  to 
decide  the  quarrel  by  a  general  engagement  of  both  armies.  Geofirey 
accepted  the  last  offer,  and  fixed  the  following  day  for  the  battle,  but, 
after  a  few  idle  demonstrations,  he  retreated,  and  Domfront  fell  into  the 
hands  of  William,  who  immediately  consttacted  a  fortification  at 
Ambri^res. 

Having  thus  subdued  his  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  William 
returned  to  Normandy  and  married  Matilda  of  Flanders,  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  count  of  that  district,  a  union  which  had  been  prohibited  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Rheims  in  1049.  Having  no  dispensation 
ft'om  the  pope,  they  were  excommunicated  by  Mauger,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  averting  the  indignation  of  the 
church  by  several  pious  foundations  at  Cherbourg,  Rouen,  Bayeux,  and 
Caen.  But  Mauger  was  inexorable.  To  punish  his  refractory  temper, 
William  deposed  him  in  1055,  and  banished  him,  as  Wace  says,  to  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Cotentin.  Guernsey,  however,  was  the  place  of  his 
refuge,  as  our  correspondent,  the  Hermit,  has  shown  in  his  biographical 
sketch  of  this  archbishop,  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. 

Wace  also  tells  us  that  he  had  communication  with  an  evil  spirit,  in 
whose  company  he  vbited  the  neighbouring  island,  as  well  as  the  main 
land  of  Normandy  ;  but,  on  a  journey  to  Cherbourg,  he  was  drowned, 
and  buried  in  that  town. 
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Waoe  next  allades  to  the  death  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  but  tbe 
date,  by  him  assigned^  u  incorrect,  Canute  haviDg  died  on  the  12th 
Novemb^,  1035,  or  about  four  months  and  a  half  after  Robert,  father  of 
tbe  Conqueror.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Harold,  but  his  title  was 
disputed  by  Edward  and  Alfred,  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Canute.  They 
made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  England.  Alfred  was  cajoled  and 
betrayed  by  Earl  Godwin,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  king  Harold, 
wben  his  eyes  were  torn  out,  and  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death.  His 
companions  were  massacred.  Harold  soon  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  brother  Hardicanute,  who  only  reigned  two  years,  expiring  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1042,  when  the  crown  passed  to  Edward,  known  in  history 
as  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  and 
became  singularly  attached  to  the  Normans  and  Duke  William. 

The  old  hatred  which  had  been  nourished  between  the  French  and  the 
Nonnans  ever  since  RoUo  had  severed  Neustria  from  the  crown  of  France, 
DOW  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury. 

Two  armies  were  equipped,  one  of  which  penetrated  into  Normandy  on 
tbe  side  of  Beauvoisin,  and  the  other,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
king,  invaded  the  duchy  on  the  side  of  Mantes.  William  made  active 
preparations  to  defend  his  territory,  and  came  up  with  the  hostile  forces 
coDcentrated  at  Mortemer.  He  there  surprised  them,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  He  tben  spread  terror  into 
tbe  camp  of  the  king  of  France,  who  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  the 
duke  accepted. 

The  next  event  alluded  to  by  Wace,  is  the  seige  of  Ambrieres  by 
Geoffrey  Martel,  who  harboured  the  most  implacable  hatred  against 
William. 

The  beseiged,  however,  defended  themselves  with  resolution  and  cou- 
rage till  they  were  relieved  by  the  duke  in  person,  at  whose  approach 
Geoffirey  retired,  when  William  subdued  and  punished  the  Manceaux  who 
bad  joined  in  this  attack,  and  constructed  a  fortress  at  Mans  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subordination. 

Another  enemy  soon  started  up,  in  the  person  of  Geoffirey  of  Mayenne, 
who  disputed  the  duke*s  pretensions  to  that  territory,  but  William 
attacked  and  defeated  him,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground,  nor  did  he 
allow  of  its  being  rebuilt  for  many  years  afterwards. 

This  continued  warfare,  though  carried  on  with  comparatively  a  small 
number  of  troops,  had  weakened  the  military  resources  of  Normandy,  and 
tbe  king  of  France,  still  rancorous  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  summoned 
bis  barons  to  aid  him  in  a  fresh  invasion  of  tbe  ducal  dominions.  He 
directed  his  army  to  Exmes  and  Bayeux,  while  William  took  up  a  defen- 
ttve  position  at  Falaise,  whence  he  could  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Tbe  French  passed  the  Dive,  a  small  river  which  flows  near  to  Bayeux. 
emptying  itself  into  the  sea  at  Bemi^res,  crossing  it  at  Varaville.  The 
duke  was  advised  of  this  intended  movement,  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  separated  by  the  river  from  those  in 
advance,  and  threw  it  into  complete  disorder.  To  increase  the  peril  of  the 
fbeitives,  the  bridge  broke  down,  and  all  who  remained  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  The  king  of  France  was  frantic  with  raffe  and  despair 
at  this  discomfiture,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  most  probably  from  grief 
iod  vexation.  His  decease  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August,  1060,  which 
furnishes  an  approximative  date  for  the  battle  of  Varaville,  which  most  of 

tbe  modems  have  fixed  in  that  year,  but  neither  William  of  Jumieges,  nor 
WilHam  of  Poitiers,  nor  Wace,  have  stated  either  the  month  or  the  day. 
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Our  author  now  eulc^zes  the  estimable  qualities  and  the  excellent  ad- 
ministration of  William,  and,  like  a  good  pri.est,  lauds  his  piety  to  the 
skies.  He  speaks  delightedly  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Si.  Stephen 
at  Caen  for  monks,  endowed  by  the  duke,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
established  in  the  same  city  by  his  Duchess  Matilda,  and  devoted  to  a 
community  of  nuns.  William  then  proclaimed  what  ancient  chroniclers 
call  the  "  peace  or  truce  of  God,**  in  the  solemn  presence  of  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  his  barons  and  knights.  By  this  it  was  commanded  that  all 
personal  quarrels,  of  whatsoever  nature,  should  be  suspended  from  the 
sun-set  of  Wednesday  to  the  sun-rise  of  the  ensuing  Monday.  This 
ceremony  is  even  yet  remembered  traditionally  in  the  Session,  for  when 
persons  are  quarrelling,  he  Who  wishes  to  quiet  the  dispute  says :  "  La  paix 
de  Dieu,  Babet  et  le  pot  plein.**  Wace,  however,  is  wrong  in  stating  that 
this  "  peace  of  God  **  was  of  Norman  origin,  as  he  does,  in  alluding  to  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  St.  Paix,  in  1 06 1 .  It  had  existed  at  least  twenty 
years  anterior  to  this  period  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the 
French  historians  assert,  that  the  Normans  had  for  a  long  time  resisted  its 
adoption  with  singular  obstinacy.  Those  who  are  curious  on  this  ancdent 
ceremony  may  consult  Les  Monumens  du  Calvados,  p.  42,  plate  xx,  par 
Jolimont. 

In  1051,  William  passed  over  to  England  to  visit  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, by  whom  he  was  graciously  received,  and  the  king  of  England 
delivered  into  his  hands  a  nephew  and  a  son  of  the  fismous  Earl  Godwin, 
to  be  retained  as  hostages  in  Normandy,  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  earl. 
Almost  aU  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  silent  on  this 
journey,  but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  had  a  great  influence  on  future 
events,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  William  was  first  solemnly  promised 
the  succession  to  the  English  Uirone,  either  directly  by  Edward  the 
reigning  monarch,  or  by  the  Norman  courtiers,  who  enjoyed  the  unreaerv> 
ed  confidence  of  Edward. 

The  duke  remained  but  a  short  time  in  England,  and  very  soon  alter  his 
departure.  Earl  Godwin  died,  being  choked,  as  Wace  says,  when  dining 
with  the  king.  The  Chronique  de  Normandie  thus  relates  this  adventure : 
*'  Godwin  asked  his  son  Harold  to  fill  him  a  cup  of  wine,  which  he  did, 
but  in  the  act  of  presenting  it  to  his  father,  one  foot  slipped,  and  had  he 
not  recovered  himself  on  the  other  foot,  he  would  have  hllen.  Godwin, 
laughing,  said  to  his  son,  one  brother  helps  the  other.  King  EUlward 
observed  :  If  my  brother  were  alive,  he  woidd  serve  me  as  well.  Godwin, 
excited  at  this  allusion,  violently  exclaimed:  May  this  morsel  that  I 
hold  in  my  hand  choke  me,  if  I  ever  did  the  least  injury  to  your  brother, 
or  yourself. — So  be  it,  replied  Edward. — Godwin  then  swallowed  the 
morsel,  which  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  killed  him,  and  thus  was  the  truth 
made  known.*' 

Our  author  then  touches  on  the  personal  character  of  Edward,  whom 
he  highly  praises  for  his  integrity,  his  mildness,  and  his  love  of  justice. 
His  piety  prompted  him  to  make  a  vow  that  he  would  undertake  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  but  his  subjects  opposed  its  execution.  The  pope, 
receiving  intelhgence  of  their  reluctance  to  part  with  their  aoverrign, 
sent  him  a  dispensation  from  his  vow^  on  condition  that  he  restored  me 
abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  This  was  Westminster,  called  by  Wace 
Zon^,  which  he  derives  firom  Zon,  a  thorn,  and  Ee,  an  island.  But 
the  original  name  of  Westminster  was  Thomey  ;  yet,  in  an  old  E^lish 
Chronicle  we  find  a  passage  that  corroborates'  the  derivation  of  Wace. 
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Circa  hte  iempora  quidam  civii  Londtmiensis construxit  ecclesiam   in 

koMore  sancti  Petri  aposioli,  in  occideniali  parte  ejusdem  urbis,  in  loco  qui 
Thantic  tunc  dicibatur,  et  sonat  quasi  Spinarum  insula,  nunc  auteni  dicitur 
We^mosterium. 

Wace  then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character  of  Harold,  who  he  de- 
scribes as  powerful  and  popular  in  England.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Godwin,  he  determines  to  visit  Normandy,  artd  reclaim  his  relatives  who 
were  then  detained  as  hostages,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Edward  vainly  advises  him  not  to  go  in  person,  but  Harold  is  determined. 
Wace  also  says,  that  he  had  seen  it  written  in  a  book  that  Edward  had 
ordered  this  prince  to  undertake  the  voyage  to  guarantee  to  William  his 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  This,  indeed,  is  the  grand  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  English  and  Norman  Chroniclers.  However,  Harold 
sets  sail  from  Bosham,  then  a  frequented  port,  near  to  Chichester,  in 
Sussex,  and  is  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  He  was  discovered 
by  a  peasant,  and,  on  his  report,  was  seized  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Ponthieu, 
whom  we  have  formerly  seen  a  prisoner  afler  the  battle  of  Mortemer, 
bat,  having  anffered  two  year's  captivity  at  fiayeux,  he  was  released,  and 
became  the  faithful  vassal  and  friend  of  William.  He  incarcerated 
Harold  in  the  fortress  of  Beaurain  sur  la  Canche,  in  the  modem  arron- 
diisement  of  Hesdin,  but  when  William  was  advised  of  his  detention,  he 
commanded  Guy  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  which'  order  he  at  once  obeyed ; 
and  indeed  William  pf  Poitiers  says  that  Guy  escorted  Harold  in  person 
to  the  castle  of  Eu,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Ifie  adducens  apud  Aucense  castrum  sibi  presentavit. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Wace,  Willam  here  pledges  his  daughter, 
Ad^e,  in  marriage  to  Harold,  though  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  it  was  another 
daughter,  named  Agatha,  who  conceived  so  violent  a  passion  for  the 
English  prince,  that  she  died  of  grief,  after  his  death,  when  on  her  road 
to  marry  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  Spain.  However,  Harold  here  pro- 
mised to  assist  William  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
after  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  duke  artfully  made  him  swear  on  holy 
relics  concealed  from  his  view.  Wace  does  not  say  positively  where  this 
scene  took  place;  his  expression  is,  "A  Baieues  90  solent  dire,"  it  is 
generally  said  at  Bayeux  ;  Ordericus  Vitalis  fixes  it  at  Rouen  -,  but 
William  of  Poitiers,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  locality, 
mentions  the  castle  of  Bonneville-sur-Touques,  and  says  that  it  occurred 
before  the  expedition  into  Brittany,  which  was  a  single  campaign,  and 
not  a  repeated  series  of  attacks,*as  Wace  inaccurately  reports. 

Harold  now  returns  to  England,  and  our  author  here  describes  the 
dying  momenta  of  Edward,  from  whom  an  assent  was  reluctantly  extorted 
that  Harold  should  be  received  as  his  successor.  The  king  shortly  dies, 
uid  Harold  is  crowned.  What  course  William  pursued  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  we  shall  describe  in  our  next  number. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Warburtox  once  censured  Pope  for  a  poetical  allttrion  to  '  the  music  of  the 
spheres  ; '  as  if  every  peal  of  consecrated  bells,  that  filled  the  learned  prelate** 
acute  ear  with  the  soothing  melodies  of  our  un wrinkled  mother's  migh^  voice, 
were  not  <  the  music'  required!  Notwithstanding  a  very  slight  offence  againtt 
physical  truth  and  logical  propriety,  the  nightingale  of  Twickenham  was  (Utin- 
gually)  right. 

THE   MYSTERY  OF  MIDSUMMER. 

Non  son,  non  sono,  il  mar,  la  terra  e  *1  delo, 
Altro  cfae  dl  Dto  speccbi  e  voci  e  lingae, 
Che  sua  gloria  cantando  inalxan  a«mpre. 

Cbmo  Maovo. 

Among  the  readers  of  a  Magazine,  which,  though  still  unseen,  it  is  our  intention 
to  study  eon  amare,  when  the  time  comes,  there  are  few  more  orthodox  thao  the 
Hermit :  yet,  that  he  has  communed  with  the  Gnostics  in  their  upper  rooms  and 
subterraneous  retreats,  night  after  night,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny.  Here  is  indeed 
a  gem  from  the  misty  caves  of  Orubbenheim — a  small  token  of  his  noviciate— 
carved,  nearly  seventeen  centuries  ago,  by  one  of  St.  Valentine's  ingenious  and 
imaginative  devotees ;  which  triumphantly  confirms  our  appeal  from  the  respected 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  to  the  picturesque  and  sublime  parallelisms  in 
Antichrist's  oriental  liturgy.  This  gem  is  a  magnet.  On  perusing  the  reverse,  ve 
found,  with  some  surprise,  that  it  only  contained  the  seven  vowels ;  first  in  their 
natural,  and  then  in  retrograde  order,  like  the  witches'  Lord's  prayer.  But,  as 
each  vowel  represents  an  angel  and  a  planet,  and  as  each  planet  answers  to  t 
faculty  of  the  human  soul,  so  each  of  these  vocal  sounds  is  likewise  identifiable 
with  one  of  the  seven  mariners  of  '  the  ship  of  heaven,' — an  apocalyptic  minister 
of  light  and  harmony — a  *  son  of  God  shouting  for  joy.'  The  Ihce  of  our  magnet 
is  still  more  interesting  than  its  reverse.  The  more  you  contemplate,  the  more 
yon  admire  the  taste  and  depth  of  feeling  with  which  one  of  these  Fianenlob 
refugee  priests  of  <  the  Mother  of  Abominations,'  has  depicted  a  Sun  and  Moon  of 
first-rate  dignity  and  grace.  Their  attitude  is  too  eloquent,  their  eveiy  fea- 
ture too  full  of  heartfelt  reminiscences  of  calm,  domestic  blessednessy  to  puxzle, 
for  a  moment,  an  interpreter  who  ever  acted  (or  imagined)  the  part  of  these  affec- 
tionate luminaries.  Here  they  are  seen  almost  in  coi^unetion — ut,  rs,  miffa,  tel, 
la,  «, — just  an  instant  ere  they  part — n,  la,  $oly  fa,  nu,  r»,  v<, — with  an  embtyo 
<  farewell'  on  their  lips! 

Still,  whether  the  greater  and  less  light,  whose  honey-moons  wax  and  wane 
for  ever,  really  perform  a  paa  de  dtmx  at  Easter,  is  one  of  the  grave  questions  in 
Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Pseudo-doxia  Epidemica .  The  worthy  knight,  rather  frigidly, 
and  with  his  usual  circumspection,  solves  it  in  the  negative,  by  the  same  compen- 
dious and  plausible  argument  which  silences  <  the  music  of  the  spheres.'  '  We 
shall  not,  I  hope,'  such  are  his  words,  '  disparage  the  resurrection,  if  we  say  tbe 
sun  doth  not  dance  on  Easter  day . .  .Whether  there  were  any  such  motion  on  tbat 
day,  wherein  Christ  arose.  Scripture  hath  not  revealed,  which  hath  been  punctnal 
in  other  records  concerning  solar  miracles.'*  Sir  Thomas,  however,  admits  tbat 
'  metaphorical  expressions  might  go  as  fhr  as  this ;  and  he  shoold  have  remem- 
bered that  this  vernal  striking  up  of  the  planetary  dance  is  but  a  figurative  and 
RITUAL  locution.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  indisputable,  that  'the  Egyptian 
priests,'  (as  we  learn  fVom  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  Ptolomies  and  their 
Arpedonapts,)  were  wont  to  <  praise  the  Gods  by  a  continual  repetition  of  the 
vowels  in  their  natural  — or  rather  astronomical — order:  indeed,  the  sound  of  these 
letters'  (tbe  notes  of  the  gamut)  *  was  heard  among  them,  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  flute,  and  the  harp,  on  account  of  the  unrivalled  sweetness  of  the  human 
Toice.'t  To  comprehend  this  interesting  notice  of  the  cathedra]  services  of  the 
Star  of  Wormwood,  we  must  recall  to  our  imagination  the  '  seven  chords '  where- 
with the  Omnipotent  is  supposed  to  have  strung  that  most  magnificent  of  lyres— 

THE  UNlVERSB.t 

«  Brown's  Valvar  Prejudices,    v.  Si.  t  Demetrius  irCOC  £p/UlfV€iaC* 

t  Unus  i  sapientlbus  apud  Busebium. 
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Hie  apocalyptic  morning  light,  or  light  of  light,  (the  son  of  the  Virgin  Sophia, 
or  Wltdoniy  cvi,  or  Victoiy,)  was  adored  hy  all  Egypt,  at  tCHC^-ilil'^*  Beth 
Shemesh  or  Athor,  the  Antichristian  or  Qnostical  Beth-el,  under  a  variety  of 
fplendid  titles.*  But  the  hymns  snng  hy  its  votaries,  the  mhnieg  of  our  celestial 
ministers  of  radiance,  the  cynoeephoH  or  monkey-like  imitators,  the  priests,  t  ware 
Hie  their  patterns  in  heaven,  <  the  music  of  the  spheres,'  inarticulate  and  ince*- 
nnt.  We  have  no  douht  whatever  that  Mercury's  PuMtr,  (undiscovered  though 
it  be,)  chiefly  consisted  of  the  seven  '  unheard,'  that  is  <not  understood,'  voi^ 
notes;  arranged,  according  to  some  astronomical  canon,  into  three  hundred  and 
sizty-five  hymns  in  plain  dhaunt,  one  for  every  day  of  the  religious  year.t  Here 
then  is  an  hypothesis  which  completely  upsets  the  notion,  that  St.  Ambrose  was 
the  inventor  of  our  cathedral  melody  :  we  are  told  by  Augustin,  that,  in  Athana- 
sius'  time,  <  the  psalms  were  sung  with  so  slight  an  inflection,  that  it  might  have 
been  called  recitative  instead  of  song:'  now  this  was  the  AlexandAan  usage. 
Ambrose's  disciple  traces  it  to  £gypt.§ 

The  novelty  of  some  of  these  details  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  sufficient  apology  for 
their  minutenese.  Justin  and  TertuUian  surely  knew  what  they  said,  when  they 
tsnnted  Satan  with  plagiarism.  Only  read  with  attention  the  19th  and  108d 
Pnlm,  and  the  sweetest  of  earth*s  inspired  sweet  fingers  will  inform  yon  that 

'*  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech. 

And  nif  ht  unto  niirbt  ihoweth  knowledge : 

Ko  tpeKhf  no  lamgumgef 

Their  voice  is  not  haerd  1  ** 

And  then  yon  will  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  true  believer's  virtual  and 
•ctval  maffn{fleat ; 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  mj  soul, 

And,  ALt  TBAT  19  WITHIN  MB,  blesii  hii  hoij  name!** 

With  regard  to  the  Midsummer  bop  of  the  most  westward  of  the  Norman  isles, 
tt  is  evidently  a  choral  hymn  of  the  seven  vocal  luminaries — an  innocent  heathen 
Telle;  the  amusement  of  our  childhood,  and  the  problem  of  our  riper  years. 

Near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Collas,  at  the  Vale,  Guernsey,  there  once  stood  a 
fcnous  rock.  Its  top  was  flattened  for  the  convenience  of  the  dancers  who  loved 
to  gambol  there — whether  dead  or  alive,  in  or  out  of  the  body,  fairies  or  mortals, 
ormere  lads  and  lasses.  This  high  place  of  the  gentiles  was  Balan'b  Rock — la 
jRo^h^Baian.  Now  baal,  (for  there  are  few  who  would  question  his  identity  with 
onr  SAL  or  bbl,)  when  improved  into  bal-av ,  bel-bit  or  bbl-iv,  by  a  suffix  equi- 
valent to  AS  and  oniif,  the  flrst  digit  and  monady  is  but  a  declaration  of  faith  in 
the  wdty  of  this  Lord  of  light.  We  almost  remember — though  bom  a  generation 
too  late—when  la  Roque-]£ilan  was  the  Midsummer  dawn  rendezvous  of  all  the 
youths  and  damsels,  from  Torteval  to  La  Vllle  te  Pies — and  hence  the  well-known 
ditty : 

J*iroos  toot  \  la  St.  Jean  I     On  Balan'B  Rock,  on  St.  John's  day, 

l>anBair  an  la  Roque-Balan.  |     We*ll  merrily  danoe  a  roundelay. 

At  the  doae  of  the  fourth  century,  a  Christian  professor  of  the  school  of  Bor- 
deaux still  retained  the  odd  title  of  JEdituut,  or  church-warden,  of  the  temple  of 
Beleaos,  at  Bayeux  ;  and  the  good  man,  it  is  said,  delighted  in  tracing  his  pedigree 
to  the  druids  of  that  celtic  sanctuary.  Indeed,  Bel-ec  or  BeUie  is  still  the  Low- 
Breton  term  for  a  Catholic  priest — whence  the  adage,  '  blanc  comme  un  JBelekf*  or 
prittt  of  Bel ;  whence,  no  doubt,  also  the  St.  Andrew's  family  name  of  Belie,  and 
the  adiapplication  of  this  venerable  title  of  surpliced  holiness  and  purity,  Belin, 
to  conmion  wieards,  by  early  French  writers  on  the  Midsummer  hop  on  Balan's 
fioek,  it  waa  no  other  than  the  far-famed  kissing  dance,  <  le  branle  du  bouquet^' 
or  *  Bof  num  beau  JLau-rirerf* — a  solemn  measure  which  the  thrice  great  Hermes^ 
snd  bis  female  auxiliaries  of  devotion  to  King  Horus  trod,  with  the  same  zeal 
as  the  Gnostics,  and  our  own  native  curlew,  worshipping  notre  dame  du  Castelf 
jabbering  old  witches.  The  merry  looking  God,  with  his  arms  a  kimbo,  (i.e.  ^/ai" 
fBft  U  pai  d  deux  anMes^*)  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  stag's  horns,  between  two 
toels,  whom  the  disciples  of  St.  Valentine  worshipped  at  Terminue,  gamboling 
round  liim  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  is  but  a  Nicolaitan  version  of  our  solstttisd 
*  Bof  mom  beau  Lau-rirer  ;*  who,  in  concert  with  our  Lady  the  Moon,  presides 
OTer  the  Meaf,'  and  the  <  flower*  too,  of  Chaucer*s  inimitable  morning  dream. || 

*  nwSecretof  Patmoa,  MS.  c.  10.  t  Horns  Apollo.  t  dea.  Alex.    Stromat.  vi. 

h  'Lacoatnme  de  chanter  lee  louanges  de  Dieo,  k  toutea  lee  parties  da  jour  et  de  la  noit,  est 
WM  andeone  que  le  chrlstianisme.*    (De  Launoy.) 

I  Soles  Basilldiani.    Oemm.  zd. 
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Like  the  Daphne-phonis  of  ancient  Greece,  the  elect  dancer  who  repmentB  on 
earth  his  solar  Majesty,  is  still  denominated  '  mj  beantiftil  Laurel ;'  and  <  qtumti 
decorey*  as  Father  Strada,  of  nightingale  memory,  said  of  Prince  Alexander, 
<  qttantA  deoore  et  nentutate^  nue  gentU  more,  pensHs  eormu  modulaU  vibrate  nir- 
rounded  hy  a  choir  of  irresistible  living  planets,  who  alternately  salute,  and  are 
saluted  by  the  lord  of  brilliancy !  How  readily  those  glowing  personMcatloBs  of 
the  celestial  host  obey  the  word  of  command  I  Still,  this  word  of  command  is  bot 
the  preliminary  to  a  more  explicit  ii^nnction. 

Prenes  cU  qui  ▼cos  resumble. 

Ha,  men  bean  Ima.ri-er  I 
Ha,  mon  bean  laa-ri>er  qui  danie  ! 

Ha,  mon  beau  laa-ri-er ! 

FSites  le  pot  k  deux  antes. 

Ha,  mon  beau  lau-rUcr  I 
Ha,  mon  bean  lan-ri-er  qui  danne  I 

Ha,  mon  beau  lau-rier  I  * 

Entre-balsez-Tous,  par  le  Jeu  d*anoarettei, 
Entre  baisez-Tous,  par  le  jeu  d'amoor. 

It  was  also  the  custom,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  for  every  district  of  our  island 
to  elect  a  silent  Beauty,  who,  like  her  proto-type,  <<the  silent  Moon,"  presided 
over  <<  le  lit  de  fougere,"  or  flowery  couch  of  Midsummer  eve.  On  this  interest- 
ing occasion,  the  rush-settle  became  a  throne.  It  was  strewed  with  leaves  and 
flowers ;  garlands  of  every  hue  ornamented  the  lintel  of  the  temple  door ;  and  its 
walls  were  hung  in  profusion  with  the  same  flagrant  and  beautiful  drapery.  Mean- 
while, the  hamleU'  elect  lady,  being  sworn  to  keep  silence,  sat  on  her  leafy  throne 
in  holiday  rural  state,  and  received  the  warm  congratulations  of  her  loyal  subjecti 
of  the  other  sex.    She  was  called  la  m6mb,  or  the  silent  one. 

In  fact,  both  Solstices  were  coniddered  as  periods  of  solar  silence.  Isis's  only- 
begotten,  the  Midsummer  Sun,  is  feigned  to  have  been  an  untimely  birth  ;  the 
child  of  his  father's  ghost,  emerging  from  a  flower-bed,  and  seated  on  a  water- 
lily,  which  conceals  the  deformity  of  his  lower  extremities.  His  fore-finger  is 
glued  to  his  lips  by  one  of  those  adhesions  which  sometimes  occur  in  obstetrical 
pursuits.  Midsummer  is  the  very  day  when  "the  boy  Phosphorus*'  and  <<good 
God  "  of  a  well-known  inAcription,  attains  manhood.  He  stands  stiU,  and  is  rilent 
Diana  meets  Endymion.  Moma  smiles  on  her  "  lit  de  fougere,"  and  her  lips  are 
hermetically  sealed  with  innumerable  kisses.  The  rationale  of  this  dangerous 
ceremonial  will,  we  think,  be  foimd  in  a  passage  of  Oeminius  : — <<  Circi  solstitia, 
incrementa  dierum  omnino  sunt  parva  atque  insensibilia :  ita  ut  fer6  usque  sd 
dies  quadriginta  eadem  magnitudo  dierum  permaneat.  Nam  et  accedens  et  mnos 
discedens  sol  k  punctis  solstitialibus  efficit  insensibiles  secundum  latitudinem  ac- 
cessus,  et,  quoad  sensum,  solis  mora  fit." 

*  There  was,  however,  a  less  refined  '  pot  k  deux  anaes,*  or  YvrpOVf  when  tiM7  took  the 
patient,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his  ears.    Theocrit.  Idyl.  3.  v.  I3S. 
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(Oontinaed  from  page  159,  vol.  Ui.) 

Castle  Cornet  still  held  out  for  the  king,  and  Jersey  remained  devoted  to 
the  royalist's  cause.  The  civil  dissentions  in  Guernsey  weakened  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  they  were  fearful  of  not  being  able  to 
resist  an  attack  from  Jersey,  while  the  native  population  was  so  much 
divided  against  each  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  magistrates  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  bailiff,  who  was  then  in  London,  dated  May  16,  1650: 

'<  Sir,— The  devotion  we  have  always  found  you  to  display  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  induces  us  to  write  you  these  few  lines,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  jadge 
of  the  condition  of  the  island,  and  report  the  same  to  the  lords  of  pariiament, 
pointing  out  to  them  omr  necessities  and  our  poverty,  and  beseeching  them  to 
provide  pay  and  provisions  for  their  soldiers,  and  also,  if  they  judge  proper,  to 
remove  some  of  them,  as  their  expenses  are  too  heavy,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  the  island  may  maintain  iu  independence  as  well  with  a  portion  of 
them  as  with  all  of  them.    This  letter  U  sent  to  Mr.  De  Havilland,  who  wiU 
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preteot  it  io  yoa,  and  umUI  you  in  getting  its  wislies  accomplidhed,  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  yon  to  contribute  your  utmost  to  assist  our  poor  island*  which 
suffers  dreadfully*  and  will  suffer  still  more,  unless  it  receives  a  quick  supply  of  , 
provisions  and  money,  for  the  despatch  of  which  we  beseech  you  to  use  great 
actiTity,  and  also  in  all  other  things  which  concern  the  property,  liberties,  and 
franchises  of  the  island.  The  authority  given  to  Mr.  De  HaviUand  is  strictly 
Iimit«?d  by  his  written  instructions,  and  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  act  of  court, 
that  you  may  see  that  those  limits  are  not  exceeded.  We  anxiously  expect  your 
happy  return  among  us,  and  we  request  yon  to  present  onr  very  humble  respects 
to  the  governor,  and  remain  yonrs,  Peter  Ca^ey,  James  Guille,  John  Blonde!, 
Thomas  Carey,  Michael  De  9aumarez,  John  Brehaut,  John  Fantrart,  Peter 
Brehaut,  James  Le  Marchant. 

^*  P.  S.  We  also  entreat  you  to  procure  us  some  good  vessels  of  war  to  protect  our 
roadstead,  for  Jersey  is  full  of  frigates,  and  the  trade  of  the  island  will  be  entirely 
destroyed  if  we  have  not  this  protection,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  the  abyss  of 
misery." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  local  authorities  forwarded  the  following  letter  to 
the  celebrated  Lord  Fairfax,  general  of  all  the  forces  of  the  parliament  of 
England : 

<<  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — We  cannot  but  acknowledge,  with  all  thank- 
fafaieaa,  the  great  care  and  goodness  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  your  Excellency 
towards  the  island,  in  divers  gracious  dispensations,  and  especially  in  the  mission 
of  our  pious  and  faithful  governor,  the  Colonel  Coxe,  by  whose  constant  endea- 
Tonr,  and  that  of  his  careful  officers,  we  may  be  bold  to  assure  your  Excellency, 
that  the  island  is  now,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  in 
a  capacity  of  opposing  whatsoever  our  enemies  may  attempt  against  it.  And  to 
these  ends,  we,  the  judge  and  justices,  and  all  the  people  of  the  island  that  were 
able,  did  lately,  at  the  motion  of  our  honourable  governor,  subscribe  the  engage- 
ment, and  resolve  to  observe  it  inviolate  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Now,  we 
humbly  crave  that  your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  accept  our  hearty  thaoks  and 
<ieep  acknowledgments  for  your  signal  fhvours,  and  that,  in  addition  to  your 
former  goodness,  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased,  out  of  your  fatherly  care  and 
gracious  providence  to  this  poor  island,  to  provide  timely  for  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers  sent  hither,  that  this  place  (incapable  of  that  burthen)  may  not  be  charged 
therewith ;  and  the  obligations  that  we  owe  for  the  premises  to  your  Excellency 
will  be  greater  than  the  lives  and  estates  of  your  Excellency's  most  humble  and 
Cuthfnl  servants,  the  judge  and  justices  of  the  island.  (Signed)  Peter  Carey, 
James  Guille,  John  Blondel,  Thomas  Carey,  Michael  De  Saumarez,  John  Brehaut, 
John  Fantrart,  James  Le  Marchant.*' 

Public  tranquillity  was  now  maintained  for  some  time,  nor  indeed  are  we 
aware  of  any  local  disturbance  from  this  date  till  the  surrender  of  Castle 
C^raet  to  the  Parliamentarians  on  the  17th  of  December,  1651,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  allude ;  but  we  have  seen  so  much  of  Peter  Carey,  that  we 
cannot  take  leave  of  his  MS.  without  placing  on  record  the  following  details, 
though  they  are  entirely  of  a  personal  nature : 

*'  Thomas  Traimailler,  described  as  well  versed  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
ubod,  and  as  a  gentleman  of  good  repute,  observed  to  Peter  Carey,  that  he  exer- 
cising his  duties  as  an  advocate  before  John  Fantrart,  sen.,  and  Michael  De 
Saumarez,  jurats,  in  the  affair  of  the  succession  of  John  Painsec,  deceased,  had 
occasion  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  said  Painsec,  to  examine  certain  documents, 
when  he  discovered,  among  his  papers,  a  very  ancient  Extent,  written  in  Latin. 
When  the  said  Traimailler  had  read  it,  he  found  it  to  contain,  inter  aUa^  a  list  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  tracing  back  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Louis 
De  Vic,  whose  first  ancestor,  as  therein  named,  was  a  lAurence  Careye.  He  im- 
mediately mentioned  the  fact  to  the  two  jurats,  then  present,  when  John  Fantrart 
took  up  the  document,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  carried  it  away.  As  soon  as 
Peter  Carey  was  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  requested  John  Fautrart, 
throQgh  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  allow  him  to  examine  the  said  Extent,  or  to 
give  him  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  bailifib,  he  being  told 
that  the  first  bailiff  on  the  record  was  a  Carey,  who  presided  on  the  bench  about 
the  year  1318,  before  there  was  a  seal  in  the  bailiwick.  It  appears  that  Fantrart 
always  fed  Carey  with  the  hope  of  seeing  this  Extent,  but  though  they  were  very 
good  friends,  he  constantly  evaded  gratifying  Carey's  curiosity.  Fautrart  dying, 
and  his  eldest  son  obtaining  possession  of  his  papers,  Carey  employed  the  Rev. 
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Daniel  Faatrart,  his  motlier's  husband,  to  get  a  copy.  The  son  iwomised  to  aeeede 
to  his  request  in  two  days,  which  being  ezpited,  the  reverend  gentleman  proceeded 
to  the  hou«e  of  his  relative,  where  he  found  Mr.  John  Bonamy,  the  senior  jiint, 
and  Mr.  TraimaiUer,  both  of  whom  had  seen  the  Extent,  and  read  the  roll  of  the 
bailiffb,  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  John  Painsec.  In  their  presence,  John 
Fautrart  looked  out  the  document,  and  baring  turned  over  the  leaves,  the  part 
relating  to  the  bailiffii  was  missing,  and  those  gentlemen  detected  the  spot  from 
which  that  portion  had  been  torn  away ;  and  they  then  declared  openly,  that  they 
had  formerly  read  in  the  same  book  a  roll  of  the  bailiflb,  and  that  the  first  on  the 
list  was  a  Carey,  and  that  the  date  annexed  to  hfs  name  was  1918,  or  thereabouU; 
and  they  ftirther  declared,  that  malice  and  envy  must  have  prompted  some  penoo 
or  persons  to  defhce  the  Extent.  After  having  given  this  account,  Peter  Carey 
adds,  that  he  has  written  the  statement  that  it  may  be  known  to  his  posterity, 
whom  he  exhorts  to  humbleness,  not  to  boast  of  their  ancestors,  but  to  emulate 
their  virtues,  and  thus  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  descent  by  their  deeds/' 

To  this  statement  is  appended  the  following  marginal  note,  evidently 
written  by  some  friend  or  relative,  at  a  later  date.    It  is  to  this  effect: 

'<  Mr.  Carey  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  there  was  no  public  seal  in  the  bailiirick 
in  131S.  A  seal  was  sent  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  bearing  date  the 
15th  November,  1379.  See  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
First,  and  the  letters  patents  which  are  thus  worded :  We  have  cansed  to  be  made 
a  certain  seal,  which  we  herewith  send,  and  we  command  you  to  make  use  of  it 
for  the  future." 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1661,  Castle  Cornet  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians, when  the  following  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  to,  and 
concluded,  between  Major  Jonn  Harrington  and  Mr.  Edmund  May,  com- 
missioners, chosen,  and  empowered  by,  and  on  behalf  of,  Colonel  Roger 
Burgess,  governor  of  Castle  Cornet,  on  His  Majesty's  part;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  BJeirrett  Lacy  and  Mr.  John  Trottle,  commissioners,  employed  and 
empowered  by  Colonel  John  Bingham,  governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
on  the  parliament's  part : 

"l.'-It  is  mutually  agreed  on,  that  Castle  Comet,  with  all  the  ibrtiflcstioDs 
thereunto  appertaining,  together  with  all  the  guns,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions of  war,  with  all  goods,  whether  military  or  otherwise,  now  in  the  said  castle, 
(except  such  as  are  hereinafter  excepted,)  shall  at,  or  upon,  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  the  instant  December,  be  delivered  into  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  John  Bingham,  or  those  whom  be  may  appoint,  without  any 
spoil  or  embezzlement  whatsoever ;  and  that,  on  the  mutual  signature  of  these 
articles,  no  further  act  of  hostility  shall  be  attempted  by  either  party,  hot,  in  the 
interim,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  each  party  shall  keep  their  respective  gnards 
and  quarters,  without  special  leave  granted  by  both  parties. 

<<  2.— That  Colonel  Robert  Burgess,  governor  of  the  said  castle,  with  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  appertaining  to  the  said  garrison,  shall  have  liberty  to  nareh 
forth  with  their  arms,  and  all  their  wearing  apparel  of  what  kind  soever,  dnuns 
beating,  ensigns  displayed,  bullet  in  mouth,  and  matoh  lighted  at  both  ends,  into 
the  island  of  Quemsey,  there  to  lay  down  all  their  arms,  exoept  their  swords,  and 
those  they  shall  be  permitted  to  wear,  take  away,  and  e^oy ;  and  the  said 
governor,  and  his  commissioners  to  this  treaty,  shall  each  be  allowed  one  case  of 
pistols. 

"  3.-^The  said  Colonel  Burgess,  together  with  all  his  officers  and  soldiers,  shall 
be  provided  and  accommodated  with  necessary  and  convenient  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  qualities,  for  the  full  space  of  twenty  days,  next  ensuing  the 
date  hereof,  whether  on  shore  in  the  said  island,  or  on  shipboard,  by  Colonel  John 
Bingham,  free  and  without  any  disbursement  either  by  the  said  Colonel  Burgess; 
or  any  of  his  officers  or  soldiers. 

<'  4.— That  the  said  Colonel  Burgess,  and  as  many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  ss 
are  desirous  to  repair  to  England,  shall,  without  any  delay,  with  their  foremen- 
tioned  arms,  monies,  and  other  necessaries,  be  embarked  in  convenient  shipping 
with  safe  convoy,  to  such  part  or  port  of  England  as  wtod  and  weather  may 
permit.  And  such  as  are  desirous  to  repair  to  Jersey  or  France,  shall  be  trans- 
ported thither  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  that,  from  the  day  of  their  am\-al 
in  EngUmd,  or  Jersey,  for  the  full  space  of  three  months,  no  oath  nor  engagement 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  said  Colonel  Burgess,  or  any  of  his  officers  or  soldiers : 
and  if  alli  or  any  of  them,  shall  desire  to  sell  their  estates,  it  shall  be  lawftil  fbr 
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them,  within  three  months,  to  efliect  the  same,  with  free  leave,  and  effectual  let- 
peatet  granted  for  the  withdrawing  with  their  goods  and  fhmilies  out  of  any  of  the 
pviiunent's  quarters. 

<*d. — ^That  an  act  of  indemnity  be  procured  with  all  convenient  speed  from  the 
parliament  of  England  by  Colonel  John  Bingham,  for  Colonel  Roger  Burgess,  and 
for  til  his  officers  and  soldiers  appertaining  to  the  said  castle,  as  unquestionable 
for  all  and  every  act  or  acts,  by  him,  or  them,  or  by  his  or  their  command,  at  any 
time  committed  either  by  land  or  sea,  against  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
6om  the  year  of  our  Lord  1640,  to  the  present  date  hereof;  and  that  all  and 
every,  the  said  officers  and  soldiers,  shall  have  free  liberty  to  travel  about  their 
bwiness  with  the  foreraentioned  arms,  respective  horses,  servants,  or  other  neces- 
isfies  where  their  occasions  may  serve,  in  any  of  the  parliament's  quarters,  they 
acting  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth  of  England. 

''6.~Thai  alland  every  person  aforesaid,  shall  have  f^  liberty  to  repair  to 
their  several  countries  and  estates  in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  any  other  of  the 
parliament's  quarters,  and  there  quietly  abide,  (if  they  so  please,)  without  any 
mtraint ;  and  all  sequestrations  against  any  of  their  estates  shall  forthwith  be 
declared  void,  without  any  composition  whatever. 

"  7.— That  the  said  Colonel  Roger  Burgess  shall,  at  any  time  within  six  months 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  with  his  horses,  swords,  pistols,  and  servants,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  number  six,  together  with  all  other,  his,  or  their  necessaries,  have  free 
leave,  and  l«t-pass  to  repair  to  His  M^esty,  to  give  an  account  of  his  surrender ; 
and  slso  to  return  to  England  and  Wales,  to  dispose  of  his  estate  as  he  shall  please, 
he  givtog  security,  neither  to  act,  nor  advise,  any  thing  pr^udicial  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  England. 

"  8.— That  Colonel  John  Bingham  shall  well,  and  truly,  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  unto  Colonel  Roger  Burgess,  or  his  assigns,  the  just  and  entire  sum  of  one 
tboosand  five  hundred  pounds  current  English  money,  on  Thursday  the  18th  of 
this  instant  December,  at,  or  in,  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Carey,  widow,  (being  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  treaty,)  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  civility  showed  by 
the  said  Colonel  Burgess  and  his  garrison  to  Major  Harrison *s  resolute  and  gallant 
party,  that  became  prisoners  in  the  assault  thereof. 

"  9.— That  Captain  Francis  Ponre  and  Mr.  Edward  May,  shall  be  given  as  hos- 
tages by  Colonel  Roger  Burgess  to  Colonel  John  Bingham,  on  payment  of  the 
beferementioned  sum,  for  performance  of  these  articles,  on  his  part ;  and  on  the 
reddition  of  the  said  castle,  the  said  hostages  to  be  disengaged,  notwithstanding 
toy  pretenca  to  the  contrary. 

**  10.— That  two  officers  of  Colonel  Bingham's,  Captain  Charles  Waterhouse  and 
Eosign  Thomas  Cromwell,  shall*  with  saie  conduct,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
Colonel  Burgess,  repaii  to  Castle  Comet,  (after  notice  g^ven  to  Colonel  Burgess, 
from  his  hostages,  that  the  money  agreed  on  is  by  them  received,)  there  to  take 
an  inventory  of  the  said  provisions  and  utensils. 

"  11.— That  M^jor  John  Burgess,  Captain  Henry  Geach,  Mr.  Thomas  Byng, 
Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  John  Plunkett,  and  John  Yackesley,  properly  belonging  to 
the  said  castle,  and  now  absent,  shall  equally  epjoy  the  benefit  of  the  said  articles, 
■a  if  present.  And  in  case  any  of  them  are,  or  shall  be,  taken  prisoners  by  any  of 
the  parliament's  forces,  (before  the  surrender,)  they  shall  forthwith  be  discharged 
and  hidemnified.  And  under  these  articles,  Captain  Faen  Hache,  and  Mr.  William 
Doe,  are  comprehended. 

*'  13.— That  all  sick  persons  f^ipertaining  to  the  said  castle,  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  said  island  of  Guernsey,  until  they  shall  recover  strength  to 
depart,  without  any  reproach  or  abuse,  and  have  let-passes  (when  recovered)  to 
repair  to  their  respective  homes. 

**  13.— That  all  such  moveable  goods,  and  household  stuflT,  now  in  the  said  castle, 
properly  appertaining  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Durell,  shall  be  delivered  to  him,  or 
to  those  whom  he  may  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  on  his,  or  their  demand ;  and 
that  two  beds  brought  into  the  castle  by  Captain  John  Clarke's  order,  shall  be 
deUvered  unto  him,  or  to  those  whom  he  shall  appoint,  on  his,  or  their  demand. 

^  14.— That  if  any  officers  or  soldiers  comprehended  in  these  articles,  shall,  in 
ttiy  particular,  break  or  violate  the  same,  it  shall  extend  only  to  the  particular 
Pencil,  or  persons,  so  offlending,  and  not  be  imputed  or  charged  to  any  other  of 
bia  party.  (Signed)  John  Bihohax." 
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The  notions  of  many  persons  concerning  foreign  trade  have,  in  many  cases, 
besn  erroneous.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  almost  the  only  source  of 
pro<<perity  to  a  country,  from  the  exports  which  it  occasioned,  while  they 
have  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  importation ;  and  others  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  it  from  a  consciousness  of  the  superior  value  of  the  home 
trade.  An  investigation  into  the  nature  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  will 
teach  us  not  to  disregard  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  a  good  promoter  of  the  home, 
and  not  only  aliments  our  industry,  but  supplies  us  with  many  productions 
and  commoditiei,  of  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been  deprived  It 
increases  our  wants  and  it  increases  our  means  of  suppljring  them.  Each 
country  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  p^rowth,  or  production,  or  manufac- 
ture, of  parlicular  articles  or  commodities.  It  would  appear  that  the  God  of 
nature  had  so  ordered  thinj^,  that  man  should  require  the  assistance  of  hit 
brother  man,  not  only  of  the  same  kingdom  or  nation;  but  of  distant 
countries,  and  that  their  mutual  necessities  should  engender  mutual  good 
feeling.  While  each  climate  is  naturally  attended  with  advantages 
peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  and  the  productions  of  each  are  such  as  are 
particularly  required  in  each,  which  oeauti fully  illustrates  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  an  interchange  takes  place,  by  what  is  called  the  foreign  trade, 
whereby  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  one  climate,  can  be  participated 
in  another.  The  productions  and  the  manufactures  of  either  are  exchanged, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  are  enlarged  and  gratified,  and  their  comforts 
extended  and  increased. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  intercourse  between  countries  would 
increase  with  their  wants  and  their  industry,  and  a  barter  would  continually 
go  ou  of  the  various  productions  of  either  country :  the  fruits,  the  wines,  the 
coffee,  the  sugar,  the  rich  productions  of  the  South,  would  be  exchanged 
for  the  manufactured  commodities  of  the  North,  and  the  only  check  which 
this  intercourse  or  commerce  would  receive,  would  be  according  to  the 
ability  or  the  extent  of  production  of  the  respective  countries.  The  greater 
their  wealth,  the  greater  their  industry,  the  greater  would  become  their 
commerce.  But  speculative  notions,  said  to  oe  based  on  experience,  but 
probably  originating  in  self-interest,  have  sadly  injured  the  free  and  natural 
intercourse  between  nations.  The  belief  became  prevalent  that  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  importations  into  a  country  over  its  exportations  was  so 
much  loss  to  the  community,  and  that  therefore  exportation  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  importation  discouraged.  The  plain 
and  simple  principle  was  overlooked,  that  if  a  country  wished  to  sell  to 
another,  it  must  receive  in  payment  either  the  productions  of  that  other 
country  or  of  a  third,  and  the  more  it  received  for  what  was  exported,  the 
more  must  naturally  be  the  gain.  It  matters  not,  in  one  sense,  in  what 
shape  the  increased  value  of  exported  goods,  sold  abroad,  returns,  whether  as 
foreign  commodities  or  in  gold ;  but  the  notion  that  the  less  which  is  received 
for  what  is  sold,  is  so  much  the  more  advantageous,  when  placed  in  plain 
words,  is  sufficiently  pregnant  with  absurdity.  The  great  source  of  this 
view  of  commerce  arose  from  the  erroneous  opinions  which  were  entertained 
of  wealth,  which  was  falsely,  very  falsely,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  gold, 
and  in  ^old  alone,  and  not  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities ;  as  if 
an  article  worth  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  was  not  as  much  wealth  as  the 
same  amount  in  money.  The  great  inducement  was,  therefore,  to  cause  the 
importation  of  as  much  gold  as  possible,  whereby  it  was  supposed  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  proportionally  augmented.  The  limits  to  which 
my  subject  confines  me  do  not  allow  me  to  extend  my  observations  on  this 
topic.  If  the  mercantile  theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  be  true,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  instead  of  being  prosperous,  would  be  fast  hastening  to  ruin,  for 
their  importations  are  yearly  of  much  greater  value  than  their  exportations, 
and    I  cannot    conceive  how    the    advocates    of  that    theory,  or  rather 
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hjpotbesis,  could  reconcile  the  fact  with  their  views,  for  they  could  not 
reply  that  the  accounts  were  balanced  by  our  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals,  for  we  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  mine,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
which  we  have,  both  that  part  which  is  worked  up  either  for  ornament  or 
use,  and  that  which  we  employ  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  imported  from 
England  and  France,  though' m  Jersey  especially  from  the  former,  since  the 
change  in  the  law  regulating  our  legal  tender. 

Traffic  between  two  nations  is  mutually  advantageous.  The  one  barters 
that  which  it  is  more  qualified  and  moreadapted  to  produce,  for  that  which  it 
is  not  t  it  gives  that  which  it  can  obtain  or  manufacture  with  more  facility 
and  at  a  leas  cost  for  that  which  it  could  not  so  well,  so  cheaply,  or  so  easily, 
produce  at  home.  If,  hj  exporting  that  which  costs  in  the  production  one 
thousand  pounds,  we  ootain  in  return  commodities  which  we  could  not 
produce  or  manufacture  for  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  are  we  not 
piners}  is  not  the  coitomunity  againer  of  the.  difference  i  Hence  the  absurd- 
ity of  encouraging  the  production  of  that  which  a  country  is  not  so  well  fitted 
to  produce  as  another,  and  the  loss  which  that  country  actually  suffers, 
though  not  perhaps  apparently  so  to  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the 
absurdity  of^  encouraging  in  France  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  both  bolstered  up  by  prohibitions  and 
duties  on  importation,  and,  I  believe,  bounties  on  the  home  production, 
instead  of  having  commerce  free,  whereby  the  industry  of  the  people  would 
be  directed  into  channels  equally  profitable,  at  least  to  individuals,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  community,  and  which  would  not  offer  a  premium  to 
smugglin|^,  and  encourage  the  evils  attendant  on  smuggling.  Home 
industry  is  more  favoured  by  a  free  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  than  when  we  attempt  to  promote  it  by  shackles  and  impediments 
to  trade  %  and  it  is  so  for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  we  import  from  a  foreign 
country,  those  goods  not  only  cost  us  less,  but  they  must  ultimately  be 
paid  for  by  some  products  of  that  country  requiring  them.  Commerce  is 
but  an  extensive  system  of  barter,  thougn  apparency  complicated  ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  purchase,  we  must  have  something  to  sell,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
^ve  in  reti^n :  and  a  nation  has  nothing  else  to  give  but  the  products  of 
Its  land,  its  capital,  and  its  industry. 

Hie  Channel  Islands,  as  I  remarked  in  a  previous  article,  have  been  most 
materially,  and  I  do  add  intellectually,  improved  by  their  free  commerce 
with  England  and  other  countries:  and  the  improvements  in  machinery 
and  in  the  arts,  whereby  the  productiveness  of  capital  and  industry  have 
been  vastly  augmented,  and  the  cost  of  commodities  consequently  much 
diminished,  have  considerably  increased  our  wealth  and  our  comforts. 
This  has  been  done  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  with  all  those 
countries  which  have  had  commerce  with  others  which  had  improved  in  the 
arts  more  than  they;  and  the  advances  which  England  particularly  has 
made,  especially  in  manufactures  by  machinery,  have  not  only  benefitted  her, 
but  the  whole  world ;  and  even  the  savage  tribes,  by  giving  some  of  the 
rude  productions  of  their  country,  of  their  labour,  or  of  the  products  of  their 
chase,  receive,  in  return,  iron  implements,  and  other  helps  to  industry  or  com- 
fort, and  articles  of  apparel,  which  their  united  skill  could  not  produce, 
lhou|h  they  should  devote  years  to  the  attempt 

It  is  principally  to  the  commerce  with  rich  and  manufacturing  countries 
that  we  must  attribute  the  ameliorated  condition  of  many  people.  The 
more  wealthy  are  our  neighbours,  the  more  enterprise  they  possess;  the  mure 
discoveries  and  inventions  they  make,  the  more  they  improve  their  ma- 
chinery and  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  the  greater  become  the 
advantages  of  those  countries  which  sell  to,  and  purchase  from,  them.  We 
are  thereby  enabled  to  procure  a  much  greater  quantity  of  commodities  for 
the  same  cost  or  value;  and  the  cheaper  they  are,  the  more  general  is  their 
utility  and  the  greater  the  use  and  consumption  of  them.  Every  nation  is 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  another.  Whatever  increases  the  produc- 
tiveness of  industry,  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  country  in  which  that 
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is  effected,  but  to  all  others  with  which  it  has  any  connexion.  Owin^  to 
the  substitution  of  machinery,  in  some  instances  in  England  to  manual 
labour,  and  the  successive  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  application 
of  steam  as  a  moving  power,  the  real  price  of  products  has  materially  declined 
without  any  permanent  loss  accruing  to  any  individual;  for  the  difference 
of  cost  thereby  effected  is  so  much  actual  gain  to  the  community  i  and 
very  many  persons,  whose  limited  revenue  did  not  allow  them  previously  to 
purchase  any  of  those  articles,  are  now,  by  the  superior  productiveness  of 
industry  or  their  cheapness,  enabled  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  increase  their 
comforts  and  enjoyments.  These  principles,  which  are  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interests  of  nations,  but  with  the  dictates  of  morality  and  of 
an  enlightened  age,  are  capable  of  general  application ;  and  I  have  been  led 
to  notice  them  from  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  their  truth  has  been 
manifested  in  the  Channel  Islands.  If  the  natives  were  under  a  neceasity  of 
manufacturing  for  themselves  articles  which  they  daily  require,  and  which 
they  now  import  from  England  and  France,  the  cost  of  procluction  would  be 
so  great,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  would  have  to  forego  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  many  commodities,  and  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  islands  would  vanish, 

^  And,  like  the  basele«8  ftkbilc  of  a  Tision, 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

If,  from  some  dire  calamity,  provisions  in  France  rose  considerably  in  price, 
we  should  also  be  sufferers  to  a  serious  extent ;  and,  however  the  spirit  of 
former  legislation  could  have  desired  the  former,  true  philosophy  points  out 
that  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  would  not  be  partial,  for  the  ramifi- 
cations of  good  and  evil  are  more  extensive,  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Commerce  is  more  encouraged  by  the  removing  of  the  hindrances  to  it, 
than  by  restrictions  and  prohibitions  x  and  competition,  in  a  natural  state  of 
things,  is  not  disadvantageous,  for  it  Ifeads  to  improvements.  Let  the  breeze 
of  competition  fan  the  names  of  industry.  Let  not  the  fear  exist  that  such 
a  breeze  will  extinguish  those  flames ; — no,  it  will  increase  their  vigour.  I 
am  aware  that  competition  will  sometimes  weigh  heavily  upon  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it,  but  it  gives,  at  the  same  time,  fresh  ener^.  It  is  the 
parent  of  improvement :  the  uneasiness  which  it  creates  is  not  accompanied 
oy  despair,  but  by  a  determination  to  overcome.  The  struggle  which  ensues 
is  one  of  victory  to  an  enterprising  nation — a  victory  not  attended  with 
subsequent  evils,  but  with  benefits — a  victory  which  causes  not  the  mother's 
pang  or  the  orphan's  groan,  but  which  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  cottage  as 
to  that  of  the  palace.  Without  competition,  commerce  would  cease  to 
flourish,  and  the  arts  would  fade ;  few  improvements  would  take  place,  and 
Britain  would  not  hold  her  proud  pre-eminence — the  effect  of  her  freedom, 
her  industry,  her  wealUi.  When  a  branch  of  industry  is  not  advantageous 
or  natural  to  a  nation,  competition  will  overpower  it;  when  another  is 
favourable  to  the  interests  ot  a  community,  competition  will  advance  and 
improve  it  Thus  machinery  has  succeeded  manual  labour,  and  the  mighty 
steam  engine  has  arisen  from  a  simple  discovery,  which  competition  his 
adopted  tor  the  perfecting  of  its  plans,  and  the  facilitating  of  production. 
Many  a  tree  is  proud  of  its  greatness,  its  height,  its  extended  branches,  and 
its  verdant  leaves,  in  its  native  climate  (  while  in  another,  not  naturally 
adapted  for  it,  the  same  species  of  tree  is  sickly  and  wan ;  and  all  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  gardener  but  prolong  its  consumptive  and  feeble  existence, 
but  cannot  give  vigour  to  the  sap,  and  health  to  the  vital  part 

I  have  noticed  some  of  the  aavantages  which  the  Channel  Islands  derive 
from  their  commerce  with  England :  I  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  those 
which  England  derives  from  us ;  and  I  intend,  in  this  place,  to  limit  my 
observations  to  the  commercial  benefits,  and  not  to  include  those  political 
advantages  which  England  may  and  does  derive  from  her  possession  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Isles.  They  iiimish  an  ample  market — ample  in  compa- 
rison  to  their  extent — for  many  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
England  i  for  we  import  from  Great  Britain  to  a  much  greater  value  than 
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we  ei^port  i  and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  making  this  observation  from  the 
rery  ill-natured  and  selfish  remarks  which  are  made  by  some  persons  in 
that  country  relative  to  our  exports  to  England  duty  free.  If  by  any  means 
the  ports  of  England  were  shut  upon  us,  we  should  be  much  shackled  in 
our  means  to  purchase :  if  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  buy,  is  it  not  neces- 
nrily  sothat  we  should  sell  ?  and  if  we  are  crippled  in  the  one,  in  the  latter 
especially,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  prosecute  or  follow  the  other  1  I 
tm  forry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  statement  of  the  value  of  our 
exports  to,  and  imports  from,  Great  Britain ;  but  from  an  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  articles  imported,  I  think  there  will  not  remain  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  unprejudiced,  or  even  of  the  prejudiced,  that  if 
the  Channel  Islands  are  much  benefitted  by  their  free  commerce  with  Eng- 
Isod,  she  also  derives  from  it  a  proportional  advantage,  in  comparison  to 
their  relative  extent,  and  that  the  value  of  what  we  purchase  there  is  greater 
than  of  what  we  there  dispose. 

The  exports  from  Jersey  to  Great  Britain,  I  have  in  some  previous  articles 
noticed.  The  principal  objects  of  import  are  mauufactured  goods,  such  as 
cottons,  woollens  ana  linens ;  but  the  quantity  of  each  is  not  enumerated  at 
our  custom  house,  where  these  commodities  are  entered  only  according  to 
their  packages  and  not  to  the  contents  of  these,  so  that  the  quantity  cannot 
be  stated ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  very  large,  from  the  g^at  number  of 
bales  and  packages  which  are  continually  brought  over  by  the  traders  and 
steamers,  and  the  value  must  also  be  very  considerable.  These  goods  arc 
not  only  required  for  the  use  of  a  large  and  increasing  population,  but  many 
of  them  are  intended  for  exportation  to  British  North  America,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

The  imports  of  some  of  the  commodities  from  England  were  as  follows 
during  three  years : 

Iron.  SaU  Cloth. 


OoMonpition.       Szportetlon.    Wrouffht     Hoop.      Bar  &  Bolt.         Pig. 
1833. .16,836  tons  . .  401  tons.  .47  tons.  .28  tons. .266  tons.  .260  tons.  .60,626  ells. 
1834. .17,731     „    ..826    „    ..69    „    ..18    „    ..280    „  ..  79    „    ..87,686    „ 

1835.. 21,660  —  —  ———  

Earthenware.          Stoneware.          Red  Pottery.                 Salt.                     Tiles. 
I833..61,604  pieces.. 12,976  pieces..  1,482  pieces..  8,460  bushels.. 282,360  tale. 
1884. .61,012      „     ..  1,862      „     ..14,688      „     ..89,940       „      ..168,203    „ 
1885.. 86,849      „     ..4,686      „     ..18,607      „     .. ,^      .. „ 

This  statement,  I  repeat,  gives  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  extent  of 
our  imports  from  Great  Britain,  for  of  others  most  valuable  I  can  supply 
no  table. 

The  benefits  of  a  free  trade  are  better  perceived  if  we  regard  the  whole 
community  as  consumers,  as  indeed  they  are ;  and  it  follows  from  this  view 
tbat  the  cheaper  are  the  articles  of  consumption,  the  more  available  they 
become  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantages 
derived,  and  the  more  considerable  the  consumption.  This  is  evinced  oy 
tbe  greater  cheapness  of  wearing  apparel,  whereojr  the  poor  man  can  now 
better  and  more  easily  clothe  himself  and  his  family  for  a  less  quantity  of 
bii  labour,  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  his  earnings,  than  at  the  time  when  he 
was  not  only  compelled  by  the  high  price,  but  by  law,  to  wear  a  coarse 
nwet;  and  be  can  now  partake  of  a  better  quality  of  food  than  he  could 
then.  Of  course,  general  statements  of  this  nature  will  admit  of  some  parti- 
cular exceptions,  and  we  may,  and  we  do,  meet  with  some  cases  of  poverty 
u  wretched  and  as  painful  as  could  at  any  time  exist ;  but,  in  our  com  para* 
tively  happj  land,  poverty  is  relieved,  and  the  general  truth  which  I  am 
describing  is  apparent.  Increase  of  consumption,  therefore,  takes  place 
with  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  industry,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
cheapness  of  price,  whenever  the  price  is  maintained  at  a  high  rate  by 
vtificial  and  unnecessary  regulations,  an  injury  is  committed  on  the  com- 
munity, which  cannot  well  be  justified,  except  in  some  cases,  on  political 
grounds.    It  is  on  that  principle  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  exclusive  trade 
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to  China  from  the  East  India  Company  was  beneficial  to  the  coiDmonity; 
and  now,  by  reason  of  the  free  trade,  teas  are  imported  at  a  much  lest  ex- 

rense  than  formerly,  and  are  more  available  to  the  bulk  of  the  consumers, 
take  no  notice  of  the  present  temporary  depression  in  this  trade,  for  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  it,  and  not  essentially  caused  by  the  free  trade,  but  produced 
chiefly  by  causes  whose  eifects  are  felt  throiighout  the  commercial  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  other  countries ;  I  allude  to  the  actual  state  of 
money  affairs,  and  of  the  over-speculations  which  have  taken  place  with  a 
borrowed  capital.  What  I  have  remarked  will  be  partially  illustrated  by 
our  import  of  tea  from  England,  which  of  late  years  has  considerably 
increased.  A  statement  of  that  during  the  past  seven  years  will  palpably 
shew  this : 

In  1829 20,777  Jbs. 

18iS0 16,313   „ 

1831 18^1    „ 

183-2 17,033   „ 

1833 88,093   „ 

1834. 56,503   „ 

1835 105,257    „ 

The  question  will  suggest  itself — to  what  is  this  increase  owing,  for  then, 
as  now,  no  teas  could  be  imported,  according  to  law,  except  from  England] 
The  plain  answer  is,  the  free  trade  to  China «  and  I  shall  briefly  shew  the 
manner  in  which  this  operates  in  our  case.  Teas  formerly  imported  into 
England  by  the  Company  cost  much  more  than  they  do  now,  by  the  free 
trader  $  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  import  any  except  from  England,  which 
we  obtained  with  the  drawback.  But  even  with  the  return  ot  duty,  these 
teas  cost  considerably  more  than  what  they  could  be  purchased  for  in  some 
of  the  continental  markets ;  and  much  tea  therefore  found  its  way  into  this 
island  from  other  ports,  though  contrary  to  law  ;  and  many  persons  would 
defend  this  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  neither  the  revenue  of  the 
British  Government  nor  of  this  island  were  injured  by  this  illegal  trsffic, 
and  that  the  only  injury  sustained  was  by  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
profits  on  the  teas  which  they  should  have  sold  for  this  island  would  not 
have  been  equivalent  to  the  advantages  derived  by  this  island,  from  the  less 
cost  by  importing  from  other  countries.  Since  the  China  trade  has  been 
free,  teas  are  imported  into  England  and  sold  at  a  less  price,  than  in  other 
countries,  so  that  the  importation  here  does  not  now  take  place,  except  from 
England ;  and  the  cheaper  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  not  only  causes  t 
greater  trade,  but  increases  the  consumption  in  a  proportional  degree.  This 
IS  an  illustration,  though  but  an  inadequate  one,  of  the  benefits  of  a  free 
trade ;  yet  we  may  apply  the  principle  on  a  wider  sphere,  and  the  general 
results  will  be  nearly  the  same. 

Of  our  trade  to  France,  I  have  before  noticed  our  importation  of  oxen 
and  provisions :  these  form  an  important  part ;  but,  besides  these,  I  may 
add  the  following : 

Wine.  Brandy.        Cotton.  Linen.    Stained  Paper.  Potteiy.WoodenSbocs 

gallons.  gallons.  jfords.  pards.         square  yds.       pieces.  pmr. 

1833....  23,268.... 39,700.... 11,967....  8,616..  ..72,662.. ..  2,680..  ..6,087 

1834. ...  116,275. ..  .44,024. ..  .16,850. ..  .21,395. ..  .46,750. ...  18,100. .. .1,000 

1835....  32,190.. ..63,005.. ..17,760.. ..13,800.... ....  8,a».... 

Tlie  pottery  is  chiefly  wanted  for  our  dairies,  as  it  is  preferred  for  the  keep- 
ing of  milk  and  butter.  French  stained  paper,  on  account  of  its  greater 
cheapness,  is  principally  employed.  The  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  France,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  from  England.  Sheb- 
beare,  who  published  his  work  on  the  island  in  1771,  remarked,  that  ''as 
the  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  infatuated  with  French  fashions,  their 
apparel  of  all  kinds  is  bought  in  England;'*  but  times  are  changed  even 
since  then ;  tempara  mutantut  nos  et  mutamur  m  ilUs^  according  to  the  motto 
adopted  bv  my  friend,  in  his  article  on  "Guernsey  in  1777  and  1837."  The 
bulk  of  the  apparel  is  certainly  still  purchased  from  England,  but  the 
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French  maslins  and  the  rich  silks  are  tempting  to  many  a  fair  one.  If  the 
principle  of  utility  were  fully  carried  out,  which  I  should  sincerely  regret, 
what  a  havoc  would  be  made  among  the  costly  dresses  of  many  a  bonnie 
lassie;  but  our  notions  of  utility  vary  with  their  birth  times,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  much  whicn  is  viewed  as  luxuries  at  one  period 
becomes,  through  improvements  in  the  arts,  necessaries  in  another. 

The  wine  imported  is  of  course  of  various  qualities — from  those  required 
for  the  delicate  palate  of  the  connoisseur,  to  the  common  kinds  sold  by  the 
measure.  There  are  also  in  favourable,  and  often  in  unfavourable,  moments, 
leveral  cargoes  of  the  common  red  wine  of  the  South,  bought  by  the  island 
merchants,  and  shipped  in  their  vessels  for  firazil  and  the  River  Plate;  but 
during  these  past  years,  the  competition  in  this  branch  of  commerce  has 
been  so  great,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  those  South  American  markets  so 
considerable,  that  several  losses  have  been  incurred. 

The  treaty  of  Huskisson  with  France  has  been  disadvantageous  to  this 
island.  The  views  of  that  statesman  on  commerce  were  liberal  and  enlarged ; 
but  by  a  part  of  the  treaty  we  were  deprived  of  a  branch  of  industry,  which 
was  perhaps  of  more  aa vantage  to  our  French  neighbours  than  even  to 
ourselves.  Previously  to  that  treaty,  quantities  of  ox  and  cow  hides  from 
the  River  Plate  were  imported  here  and  exported  to  St.  Malo,  whereby 
employment  was  given  to  the  French  traders,  and  the  tanners  there  were 
supplied  with  hides  at  a  much  cheaj^r  rate  than  now,  and  we  enjoyed  more 
facility  in  paying  for  our  imports  from  France.  The  treaty  has  prevented 
that  traffic  in  the  clause  which  enacted  **  that  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  shall  not  be  imported  from  the  same  countries  nor  from  any 
other  in  British  vessels,  nor  rrom  the  United  Kingdom  in  British,  French, 
or  anv  other  vessels,  into  the  ports  of  France,  for  the  consumption  of  that 
king;aom,  but  onW  for  warehousing  and  re-exportation.**  It  is  thus  that, 
acting  on  an  exclusive  system,  a  nation  injures  itself  as  much  and  sometimes 
Diore  than  it  does  another ;  for,  in  this  particular  case,  the  tanners  at  St. 
Malo,  who  would  most  willingly  continue  to  purchase  hides  from  us,  must 
sow  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  them,  whereby  that  of  leather  is  raised, 
and*  the  French  couters  are  obliged  to  return  home  empty,  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  making  a  small  freight.  *  As  a  general  truth,  we  shall  find  that 
**  relativement  k  Tindustrie  et  d. la  richesse,  c*est  T^tat  de  liberty,  c*est  T^tat 
od  les  int^r^ts  se  protdgent  eux-m^mes.  L*autorit6  publique  ne  les  prot^e 
ntilement  que  contre  la  violence.*' 

Our  exports  to  France  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the 
produce  or  manufiicture  of  other  countries.  During  three  years,  the  chief 
export  was  as  follows  : 

CoAls.  Bricks.  PoUtoes. 

1833 375  tons 9,100  tales 149  tons. 

1834 662     „    118,000     , 159     „ 

1835 483     , 31,950     , 37     „ 

Our  commerce  with  Sweden  and  Norway  consists  principally  in  the 
importation  of  fir  timber  and  deals.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  island  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  number  of  English 
families  who  have  fixed  their  abode  here,  the  number  of  houses  built  has 
been  very  large,  and  the  importation  of  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
considerable.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  importation  during  three 
years. 

Fir  Timber.  Deals.  Oak  Timber. 

1888 l,1811oadB 530C       —  loads. 

1834 1,816    „     700,,       285     „ 

1886 1,088    „     605,,       673     „ 

There  was  re-exported  the  following  quantity  of  Brazilian  produce  to 
Sweden  and  Norway : 

Coffee.  Suffar. 

1833 3,620  lbs 446  tons. 

1834 186,760,,   234    „ 

1886 71,840,,  409    „ 
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From  Russia,  our  chief  imports  are  eordase.  hemp,  tallow,  and  liaen. 
Some  of  the  cordage  is  re-exported ;  but  £e  hemp  is  employed  by  our 
rope- makers,  and  the  tallow  by  our  soap  and  candle  manuncturers.  The 
importation  was  in 

CordAce.  Hemp.  TiUow.  lioMi. 

1833 336  tons 174  tons 135  tons 15,543  yards. 

1834 158    „    225    „    68    , 9960      „ 

The  export  to  Russia  is  not  considerable,  and  consists  in  a  few  tons  of 
loflnvood  and  mahogany,  and  sometimes  of  fruit  and  wine. 

From  Russia  it  is  that  the  chief  portion  of  foreign  wheat  consumed  in  this 
island  is  imported ;  and  our  commerce  with  that  country  is  entirely  limited 
to  the  importation  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  occasionally  of  fir  and 
oak  timber.    The  principal  imports  were  in 

Wboat.  Barler. 

1833 15,041  quarters 1350  quarters. 

1834 18,668        „       1679        „ 

1835 12,761        „       „ 

These  are  brought  over  in  their  own  vessels,  at  a  less  cost  than  if  English 
vessels  alone,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  were  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
arrivals  of  their  vessels  commence  in  April  and  May,  and  cease  in  the 
autumn. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  also  imported  from  Denmark,  which,  with  pork, 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  what  we  import  from  that  country.  We 
imported  in 

Wheat.  Barley.  Pork. 

1833 6,522  quarters 861  quarters 305  barrels. 

1834 3,539        „       491        „       712      „ 

We  occasionally  export  some  of  the  produce  of  Brazil  to  Denmark,^  both 
directly,  and  also  after  having  been  landed  here.  Of  the  former  1  can  give 
no  statement  $  that  sent  from  this  island  consisted  . 

In  1833 34  tonsSugar 54,880  lb.  Coffee. 

1834 21     „        „     752,000,,       „ 

but  this  is  no  criterion  of  the  quantity  which  is  actually  sent  by  the  Jersey 
merchants. 

To  Hamburg  we  export  nothing  from  this  island,  but  many  cargoes  of  the 
produce  of  Brazil,  shipped  by  our  merchants  in  their  vessels,  are  annually 
sent  to  that  extensive  market,  through  which  a  great  part  of  Germany  u 
supplied  with  foreign  commodities.  Our  imports  from  that  country  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  to  the  prices  of  the  goods.  They  were  in 
Oak  Timber.  Wheat. 

1838 156  loads 1,909  quarters. 

1834 253     „    3,250        „ 

With  Holland  our  commerce  is,  in  some  years,  considerable.  Our  im- 
ports from  that  country,  for  our  consumption  or  use,  consist  in  Geneva, 
cheese,  hoops,  and  tiles.  The  quantity  of  Ueneva,  or  Hollands,  consumed  in 
this  island,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  proportion  which  its  price 
bears  to  that  of  brandy.    The  chief  importations  were  in 

Oeneya.  Glazed  Pan  Tilee.  Red  Pan  TOea. 

1833 39,037  gallons 40,000ta)e 30,000tale. 

1834 50,676      „      155,600   „  80,000   „ 

1885 47,825      „      47,000   „   102,000   „ 

Our  exports  to  Holland  consist  principally  of  Brazilian  produce,  which  is 
sent  both  directly,  as  to  Hamburg,  and  also  after  having  been  transshipped 
here.    Of  the  latter  the  quantity  was  in 

1 838 121  tons  Sugar 490,029  lb.  Coffee. 

1834 28    „       „      92,640,,       „ 

1835 55    „       „      255,214,,       „ 

Since  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  our  exports  from  Brazil  to 
the  latter  countrv  have  materially  increased,  while  to  tne  former  they  have 
proportionally  dfecreased. 
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The  trade  of  this  island  with  Spain  and  Portugal  consists  in  the  sending 
there  cargoes  of  codfish  from  our  fisheries,  and  in  the  import  here  of  wine, 
brandy,  £uit,  and  salt  We  occasionally  send  a  few  tons  of  potatoes.  Our 
import  from  Spain  was  in 

yma».  Brandy.  Salt. 

1833 87,8d3  gallons 40,905  gallons 404  tons. 

1834 29,623      „      117,544      „      850    „ 

1836 57,436      „       78,804      „      722    „ 

Several  cargoes  of  salt  are  also  shipped  in  our  vessels,  both  for  the  use  of 
the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland,  and  to  Brazil ;  and,  during  some  years,  when 
the  prices  are  moderate,  and  a  margin  for  speculation  is  offered,  many  car. 
goes  of  wine  are  shipped  by  the  island  merchants  for  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plate ;  but  during  Uie  three  last  years,  comparativelv  little  has  been  sent, 
owing  to  the  quantity  sent  from  other  countries,  to  the  failure  of  the  vin- 
tage, and  to  the  unfortunate  and  barbarous  civil  war  which  is  raging  in  that 
naturally  rich,  beautiful,  and  romantic  country — where  a  love  of  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  seems  prevalent,  where 

MoiHto  m«Ulmt«  'gafatt  mends  tlw  wcret  blow, 

For  tome  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whenoe  Ufe'i  warm  Ulood  moat  flow. 

Onr  trade  with  Sicily  is  not  so  ereat  as  with  Spain,  though  in  some  years 
we  import  a  tolerable  quantity  of  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit  We  imported 
from  that  island  in 

Wine.  Brandjr.  Lemoni.  Oiangee. 

1833 32,161  gallons  . . .  .34,085  gallons  ...  .742  boxes  ...  .073  boxes. 

1834....  14,729      „       ....15,040      „       ....686     „      ....734     „ 
1895....  13,247      „       ....6,800      „       ....—     „      ....—     „ 
With  Africa  our  commerce  is  inconsiderable. 

At  Honduras  we  have  two  establishments  for  the  mahogany  trade,  one  of 
which  employs  five  vessels,  measuring  1,434  tons,  the  other  none  at  present 
The  mahogany  is  principally  carried  to  the  English  markets,  for  the  quan- 
tity required  here  is  comparatively  trifling.  Some  small  parcels  of  logwood 
are  occasionally  sent  hence  to  Rotterdam  and  St  Petersburg.  The  imports 
into  this  island  from  Honduras  were  in 


87  tons  Mahogany 71  tons  Logwood. 

71    ft  9f  27     ••  », 


Cotton  Hose 372  pair 

Pork 200  barrels. 

Geneva  \  ^^^  *****"' 

^®"®^* n,882  gallons. 


1833... 

1884 ,L     „ 

The  principal  exports  in  1835  were 

Flour 31  tons. 

Potatoes 42    „ 

Cotton 14,006  ywrds. 

Linen 6,100     „ 

The  Brazil  trade  is  the  principal  speculating  trade  of  this  island.  It 
regularly  employs  twelve  vesseb  measuring  2,176  tons;  but,  besides  these 
are  other  vessels  which  annually  proceed  there  with  cargoes  of  codfish  from 
the  fishing  stations,  and  return  to  Europe  either  with  cargoes  of  produce  on 
sccount  of  the  owners,  or  on  freight  The  number  of  these  may  be  estimated 
at  five  vessels  measuring  1,070  tons;  and  other  vessels  from  the  island  go 
there  on  freight,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Brazil  trade  has  in  it  something  of  a  hazardous  and  gambling  nature. 
In  some  cases,  a  merchant  may  realize  a  good  profit ;  at  others,  he  may 
experience  a  heavy  loss ;  and,  oi  late,  the  losses  sustained  on  coffee  and  sugar 
brotight  to  £uroi>e  have  been  very  considerable.  A  tolerable  large  amount 
of  capital  is  eng^ed  in  this  trade.  The  return  cargoes  in  Jersey  vessels  are 
usually  sent  to  some  of  the  continental  markets ;  sometimes  a  cargo  is  landed 
here  to  be  transshipped,  and  at  others,  for  home  consumption,  especially  of 
sugar,  the  consumption  of  which  is  large  and  annually  increasing.  The 
import  here  firom  Brazil  was  in 

1883 094  tons  Sugar 470,251  lb.  Cofl^. 

1334 222  „   „  1,018,080,,   „ 

1886 702  „   „  262,874,,   „ 
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part  of  which  was  re-exported,  as  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  preceding 

statements. 

Our  exports  to  Brazil  are  various,  but  consist  principally  of  codfish,  as  1 
noticed  in  a  previous  article. 

Several  cai^oes  of  wine  are  annually  shipped  to  Brazil  by  island  mer- 
chants in  their  own  vessels,  from  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  but  of  late 
years  this  branch  of  commerce  has  been  so  overdone  that  losses  have  been 
sustained,  shipments  by  island  merchants  have  been  less,  and  discourage- 
ment general. 

Of  our  trade  with  British  North  America,  and  of  our  fisheries  there,  I  hiive 
already  written. 

I  hope  that  1  have  now  conveyed  a  ^neral  notion  of  the  commerce  of 

Jersey.     I  may,  perhaps,  by  some  of  my  countr^^men,  or  by  some  of  the 

natives  of  the  sister  isle,  be  blamed  for  having  given  a  detailed  account  of 

our  industry  and  prosperity,  from  a  fear  that  it  will  but  foment  that  jealousy 

which  some  few  self-interested  persons  in  England  entertain  towards  us,  and 

who  would  gladly  deprive  us,  if  in  their  power,  of  those  privileges  upon 

which  our  commerce  depends  for  permanency  and  success,  and  behold  the 

goodly  flower  wither  and  die;   but  we  rest  with  confidence  on  the  justice 

and  generositv  of  the  British  Government,  and  on  that  crown,  from  which 

most  of  the  olessings  which  we  enjoy  have  flowed,  still  flow,  and  will 

continue  to  flow  $  nor  would  a  gracious  sovereign  consent  to  withdraw  those 

charters,  till  we  have  deservedly  forfeited  them,  which  his  predecesson 

granted  for  services  rendered  by  the  natives  of  the  Channel  Islands,  their 

constant  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  crown.    If  the  hand  of  violence  were 

to  destroy  our  charters,  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  Channel  Islands 

would  rapidly  decline,  and  soon  become  as  a  tale  that  is  told :  our  merchants, 

with  their  shipping,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  native  shores,  where 

they  could  no  longer  come  into  competition  with  merchants  in  England  and 

in  other  countries,  and  where  even  now  they  labour  under  disadvantages, 

both  from  their  locality  and  distance  from  the  seat  ot  bustle  and  commercial 

intelligence,  all  MU)ich  is  borne  with  satisfaction,  while  we  are  enabled  to 

battle  against  them  by  reason  of  our  free  trade  and  privileges.     But  these, 

far  from  being  prejudicial  Ho  England,  are  an  advantage,  as  those  who 

consider  our  commerce  with  her,  and  the  much  gpreater  value  of  our  imports 

from  her,  will  sufliciently  appreciate.     But  there  is  another  consideration— 

a  political  one — one  which  must  have,  or  which  should  have,  its  due  weifht 

— that  of  our  proximity  to  the  coast  of  France,  which,  in  time  of  war,  has 

an  eye  to  tliese  islands,  from  the  great  injury  the  French  could  then  inflict 

on  English  shipping  in  the  Channel,  if  they  could  once  gain  and  keep  them 

under  their  sway.    The  attachment  of  the  islanders  to  the  British  crown  has 

almost  become  proverbial,  and  this  is  well  estimated  by  the  French.    In  an 

account  which  was  written  by  the  Governor  of  Cherbourg,  (who  cannot  be 

accused  of  partialitv  in  our  favour,)  who  planned  the  last  invasion  of  Jersey, 

though  it  was  a  little  deviated  from,  and  who  was  to  have  had  the  command 

of  the  expedition,  are  the  following  observations :  "  Ces  deux  ties,  (i.e.  Jersey 

et  Guernesey,)  font  le  d^espoir  de  la  France  au  d^but  de  chaque  guerre, 

par  un  corsairage  trds-actif,  qui  commence  toujours  par  enlever  ime  grande 

quantity  de  vaisseaux,  et  qui  coupe  et  d^truit  toute  communication  et  tout 

commerce  entre  les  ports  de  la  Manche,  avant  que  la  France  ait  pu  prendre 

aucune  pr^aution  pour  prot6ger  sa  navigation  c6tidre,  par  des  armemens. 

L*habitude  de  braver  les  dangers  de  la  mer,  rend  les  habitans  trds-braves  $  lis 

forment  un  corps  de  milice  bien  discipline,  bons  tireurs,  et  qui  aeraient  en 

6tat  presque  seuls,    de  repousser   Pennemi    qui    serait  descendu.      Leur 

attachement  au  Governement  Anglais  est  tres-fort  et  proportionn6  &  leur 

int6rdt.     Bons  voisins  pendant  la  paix,  li4s  mdme  assez  6troitement  par  la 

contrebande,  qui  les  enrichit,  avec  les  habitans  de  la  c6te  de  Normandie  et 

de  Bretagne,  qui  les  avoisinent,  ils  deviennent  des  ennemis  tr^dangereux 

dds  que  la  guerre  se  declare,  ou  plut6t,  ils  soAt  toujours  en  6tat  de  guerre, 

tant6t  contre  les  douanniera  des  deux  royaumes,  tant6t  contre  la  marine 
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laarchaode  Franqaise.  Une  pareille  population  ajoute  encore  k  la  force 
naturelle  de  ces  iles/'* 

1  must  be^  to  be  excused  for  the  length  of  this  quotation ;  but  it  is  a 
fftluable  one,  from  a  manuscript  very  little  known,  and  it  furnishes  aii 
argument,  supplied  by  an  enemy,  of  the  political  advantage  which  England 
derives  fi*om  retaining — which  is  so  easily  done — the  good  feeling  of  the 
Datives  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

I  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  add  relative  to  our  commerce,  which  I  shall 
conclude  in  one  article  more.  L.  Q. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    GUERNSEY.— No.   I. 


LEGISLATIVE— EXECUTIVE— JUDICIAL. 

Tre  kffUlaiive  authorities  are  the  British  Parliament,  the  King  in 
Council,  the  States,  and  the  Royal  Court,  each  of  which  shall  be 
treated  of  separately. 

The  executive  and  oikmmstrative  are  the  Governor,  and  the  Royal  Court. 

The  judicial  are  the  Privy  Council,  the  Royal  Court,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  and  the  Feudal  Courts,  among  which  last  the  principal 
ai^  the  Coicr  du  Fief  St.  Michel,  and  Cour  du  ConUe,  both  courts  of 
record,  and  possessed,  by  royal  authority,  of  a  seal. 


LEGISLATIVE. 
the  BRITISH  parliament. 

Every  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  the  island  of  Guernsey  is  specially 
named,  when  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  Council,  has  force  ot  law, — 
provided  it  does  not  extend  to  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants. 

The  island  must  be  specially  named. — This  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom  by 
Lord  Coke ;  and,  in  point  of  tact,  upon  his  authority  alone  have  acts  of  par- 
liament, in  which  the  island  was  thus  named,  been  declared  law.  Yet  the 
ooly  case  relied  upon  by  this  profound  lawyer,  for  subjecting  the  island 
to  the  authority  of  parliament  whenever  so  named  in  an  act,  proves  either 
nothing,  or  directly  the  reverse  of  his  proposition.  The  act  .33d  Henry  IV, 
c.  6,  to  which  he  refers,  and  upon  which  he  relies,  respects  short  guns,  cross 
bows,  and  other  weapons,  which  it  prohibits  to  be  used.  Guernsey  iii 
no  where  mentioned  ift  the  enactment ;  but  at  the  conclusion  there  is  a  pro-  . 
▼iso,  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  extend  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Yet 
jumn  this  bare  dictum  has  every  English  lawyer  reliedf,  from  Sir  John 
Trevor  downwards,  in  the  teeth  ooth  of  principle  and  of  opposite  authori- 
ties, when  contending  for  the  right  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  islands. 
The  point,  however,  has  been  so  often  debated  during  the  last  fort)*"  years, 
snd  the  Royal  Court  has,  in  so  many  instances,  adopted  and  enforced  the 
provisions  of  acts  of  parliament  in  which  the  island  happened  to  be  named, 
that  to  contest  it  again  would  be  the  height  of  obstinacy. 

Every  act  of  parliament,  affecting  the  island,  must  be  transmitted. — In  point 
offset,  no  act  of  parliament  has  ever  been  enforced,  unless  it  had  been  so 

*  *"nie8e  two  tolandii  (i.e.  Guttrnsey  aod  Jersey)  are  the  despair  of  France  at  tlie  breaking:  cut  of 
**di  var,  through  their  remarkably  active  privateers,  which  always  commence  by  capturiogr  a 
fnakavmber  of  Testela,  and  destroyini:  all  commanication  and  commerce  between  the  Channel 
potts,  before  France  can  adopt  any  precautionary  measures  to  protect  her  coastlBg  marine  by 
|[CiMU  of  war.  The  habit  of  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  sea  renders  the  natives  fearlessly 
<nve ;  they  have  well  disciplined  regiments  of  militia,  excellent  marksmen,  and  who  alone  are 
^ipUe  of  repulsing  any  enemy  who  might  descend  on  their  shores.  Animated  by  a  true  sense  of 
frjyown  interest,  their  attachment  to  the  English  Government  is  devotedly  loyal.  Good  neigh- 
bonn  during  peace,  dosely  united  by  the  contraband  trade,  which  enriches  them,  with  the  inha- 
MtetioftfaeneighboiiriDg  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  they  become  formidable  enemies 
*w&  war  is  dec^sred,  or  raUier,  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  warfare,  now  against  the  custom 
wue  ottcers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  now  against  the  French  commercial  marine.  A  popuIatioD  of 
thtt  eharaster  greatly  enhances  the  natural  strength  of  these  islands/'^Eo. 
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transmitted.  An  attempt  was  made  in  18239  but  it  failed.*  Unrepretented 
as  we  are  in  parliament,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Acts,  in  which  Gnemsey 
was  named,  have  remained  unknown  to  us  for  more  than  a  centinr.t  In 
pointof  law,  this  question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  following  Orders  in  (jouncil: 
— First,  an  order,  dated  May  1,  1608,  sending  the  act  18  Charles  li,  c.  iSand 
24,  which  states,  that  having  understood  that  the  above  act  was  not  then  ob- 
served, they  sent  it  to  the  Court,  desirinp^  that  it  mig^ht  be  registered,  and 
enforced  in  future.  Secondlv,  an  order  m  council,  dated  1st  or  July,  17S1, 
by  which  it  is  ordered  that  all  acts  relating  to  Guernsey  shall  henceforth  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  Council  for  registry.}  And,  lastly,  the  Jeney 
Code,  sanctioned  by  Council,  which  states  that  ''  all  letters  and  warranti 
shall  be  transmitted  and  registered  before  they  are  executed ;  but  that  til 
acts  of  parliament,  relative  to  Jersey,  shall  be  transmitted  for  rmstry.*" 
The  transmisswn  of  an  act  of  parliament,  therefore,  alone  suffices,  whilst  for 
'*  letters  or  warrants'*  the  transmisnon  and  regighy  are  required.  And  this 
is  the  distinction.  An  Order  or  Letter  of  Council,  the  Court  may  suspend 
the  registering  of,  and  remonstrate  aminst  This  has  been  repeatedly  done, 
and  tl^y  have  been  invariably  hearc^  and  have  sometimes  obtained  redren. 
Whereas  an  act  of  parliament  must  be  immediately  executed  when  sent  To 
suspend  the  registry,  and  remonstrate  against  it  to  Council,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, since  the  Council  cannot  aiford  redress,  even  if  it  were  so  disposed. 
Petitions  of  this  description  have,  therefore,  been  usually  rejected.  After, 
indeed,  an  act  has  been  duly  registered  and  executed,  the  local  authorities 
may  complain  of  its  enactments,  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  Council  in 
geUing  it  repealed.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  registered  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Provided  it  does  not  extend  to  the  levying  qf  taxes  upon  the  titoidL— Tbis 
would  be  reviving  the  American  question  of  taxation  without  representatioD, 
with  this  difference  in  our  favour,  that  our  rights  flow  from  a  source 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  British  colonies.  The  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Norman  Isles  were  neither  granted  after  conquest,  nor  to  pro- 
mote colonisation.  Our  charters  are  neither  acts  of  grace  and  pardon,  nor 
boons  of  encouragement.  The  small  islands  of  Guernsey  ana  Jersey  se- 
knowledge  a  British  sovereign,  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy, — the  only 
part  which  remained  faithful  to  the  English  crown.  They  have  not  all  the 
extent  or  strength  of  the  ancient  duchy,  but  they  possess,  and  are  certainly 
entitled  to  possess,  all  its  rights.  The  principle  of  virtual  representation 
can,  therefore,  no  more  extend  to  them  than  it  could  to  Scotlana  before  the 
union,  and  much  less  than  it  could  to  Ireland.  To  tax  the  islands,  therefore, 
without  their  consent,  would  be  an  abuse  of  power  without  a  colour  of  riffht, 
— an  act  of  pure  despotism.  Indeed,  Guernsey,  even  when  united  to  Nor- 
mandy, was  exemptcMi  from  the  payment  of  an^  aids,  tallage,  or  other  kindi 
of  taxation,  except  for  its  own  defence,  by  virtue  of  a  special  treaty— the 
*^Aide  le  Roi,*^ — which  was,  by  agreement  with  William  the  Conqueror, 

granted  him,  in  lieu  of  every  other  kind  of  subsidy,  and  is  so  paid  to  this 
ay.^  9°^y*  then,  upon  the  principle  of  protecting  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  can  the  power  of  parliament  be  exercised  in  any  case,  with  regard 
to  the  Norman  Isles.  The  whole  of  the  king*s  dominions  are  united  bv  the 
same  interests ;  the  strength  of  one  part  may  be  the  salvation  of  the  wliole. 
It  can  never,  therefore,  be  the  intention,  still  less  the  duty,  of  one  portion  of 
the  empire  to  injure  the  other.  If,  therefore,  any  trade  or  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  the  smaller  state  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  larger,  the  insular 
legislature  is  bound  to  suppress  it  $  and  if  it  refuse  to  do  so,  it  beoomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  sovereign  flower  of  the  parent  state  to  interfere.  For  this 
reason  has  the  British  Parliament  included  these  islands  in  all  acts  passed 

*  The  Kinr  vertua  Rogerie,  Jane,  18S3. 

t  East  India  Trade  Act,  pMsed  in  iTSi,  tnsnnittcd  in  18S3. 

t  Before  this  pcnod,  an  Order  in  CooncU  was,  ea^  time,  evidentty  necesMrr;  bat  Mthat 

caused  deiaf .  it  was  ordered  that  the  derk's  tranmittinf  it,  and  tiignUylns  at  tlie  same  time  Hit 

M^crty'a  pleasure  that  it  shoold  be  executed,  woald  be  softdent. 

»  Vide  Extent  of  BdWard  III. 
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for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  in  all  navigation  laws.  Of  this 
the  islanders  have  no  right  to  complain :  for,  participating  in  the  advantages 
of  British  shipping,  they  cannot,  in  fairness,  find  fault  if  they  are  subjected  to 
its  rules.  Beyond  this,  parliament  itself  has  not  exercised  any  power;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  th6  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  has  not,  in 
vishiflg  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  o(  acts  of  parliament,  adopted 
without  necessity,  and  followed  to  the  letter,  many  clauses  which  were 
intended  to  apply  but  to  the  mother  country. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Berry,  to  prove,  from  Riley,  that  parliament 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  interfered  in  our  insular  affairs.  But  Riley, 
or  rather  Berry  for  him,  evidently  confounded  the  council,  where  sat 
Xorman,  as  well  as  English  barons,  with  the  exclusive  parliaments  of 
England.  The  cases  in  which  Guernsey  is  mentioned  in  Riley  will  alone 
prove  this  fact.  The  first  is  88rd  £d  ward  L*  The  order  of  receiving  petUioM. 
"it  was  ordered  by  the  king  that  Sir  G.  de  Roubry,  and  others,  should 
receive  the  petitions  of  all  who  wished  to  deliver  petitions  in  the  por/tofnai^ 
at  Westminster.*'  This  was  proclaimed  at  Westminster,  Guildhall,  and 
Westcheap.  '« Then  the  king  appointed  Sir  William  Inge  and  others  to 
receive  all  petitions  from  Scotland.  Then  he  assigned  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  and  others,  to  receive  all  that  came  from  the  people  of  Gascony, 
which  can  be  answered  without  the  king;  and,  lastly,  he  assigned  Sir  John 
of  Berwick,  and  others,  to  receive  all  the  petitions  from  Ireland  and  the 
ale  of  Guernsey^  and  to  answer  all  those  that  can  be  answered  without  the 
king.  And  all  the  petitions  relative  to  the  said  lands  of  Scotland,  Gascony, 
Ireland,  and  Guernsey,  as  aforesaid,  were  delivered  to  those  pointed  out 
by  the  above.**  This,  instead  of  proving  against  the  island,  is  clearly  and 
pointedly  favourable  to  it.  The  petitions  from  England  are  first  mentioned, 
—proclamation  is  duly  made  of  them, — they  are  made  to  parliamefdy  and 
lett  with  it.  Then  the  petitions  from  Scotland,  Gascony,  Ireland  and  Guem* 
sey,  being  all  classed  together,  as  not  subject  to  parliament,  are  received  by 
a  committee  who  are  directed  to  answer  them,  except  in  such  cases  as  the 
king  reserves,  not  for  parliament^  but  for  hvmelf  This  is  then  nothing 
more  than  a  committee  of  the  king's  own  council  for  the  affairs  of  Guernsey, 
iicotland,  Gascony  and  Ireland,  similar  to  the  present  committees  of  Coun- 
cil for  the  affiurs  of  Guernsey,  Jersev,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  next  is  a  return  from  Councif,  23d  Edward  I,  containing  a  complaint 
for  wines  seized,  as  also  several  applications  for  livings,  and  others  for  ser- 
vices; and,  among  others,  an  order  made,  upon  complaint  of  several  inha- 
bitants, by  which  the  lieutenant-governor  and  bailiff  are  ordered  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  king,  in  his  next  parliament,  to  answer  these  complaints 
tad  receive  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  heading  of  these  complaints  is : — 
"A  brief  of  the  petitions  of  the  men  of  Jersev  and  Guernsey,  returned  from 
the  Comcil  in  Autumn  of  the  23d  of  the  King.'*  How  any  dispassionate 
inquirer  could  dream  of  attributing  from  this  any  authority  to  parliament, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Several  inhabitants  apply  to  Council ; 
some  for  favors,  others  with  complaints.  Part  of  the  applications  are  dis- 
poted  of  at  once, — ^the  rest  are  referred  to  the  next  period  when  the  court  or 
council  will  meet, — ^which  was  invariably  the  time  of  holding  the  parliaments, 
Md  it  is  ordered  they  shall  there  await  the  judgment— of  whom  ? — Of  par- 
liament?—N^o— but  of  the  King's  Court,— of  the  Privy  Council.  If  any 
doubt  could  exist  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  *'  in  our  next  parlia- 
ment," it  would  be  elucidated  by  another  case,  given  also  in  Riley :  * 'Alicia 
de  la  Chapelle,  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  praved  grace  and  pardon  of  the 
«ng*s  mercy^  for  having  stolen  thirty-five  sheaves  of  wheat,  being  the 
j^ng't  charapart,  for  which  she  took  sanctuary,  and  afterwarda|Abjured." 
The  answer  at  the  back  is,—-"  Let  her  have  mercy.  Let  the  bamff  certify 
the  manner  and  cause,  and  if  it  be  as  stated,  the  king  grants  her  petition.** 
Then  comes  the  order  to  the  bailiff  *'to  certify  clearly  and  distinctly,  that 
we  may  be  assured  thereof  in  our  next  parliament  to  oe  held  at  Westmins- 
ter, at  Michaelmas.     Witness  myself,  &c.**    And  under  this  are  the  words  : 

*  Rile7/j>.  840. 
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*'  By  petition  from  Council.''  It  cannot  here  be  intended  that  parliament 
fihould  grant  the  pardon, — for  it  is  g^ranted  already.  Parliament  is  mentioned 
to  point  out  the  period  :  *'  at  the  time  of  holding  the  next  parliament,** — as 
in  the  complaint  of  the  dean  for  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which 
precedes  tne  foregoing  by^  a  few  lines,  where  the  same  words  are  found. 

These 
But  i 

be  answered,  and  this  was  the  time  when  all  public  business  was  gone  through 
— the  time  "  of  holding  parliaments/'  The  discussion  of  the  cases  cited  in 
Riley,  therefore,  not  only  disproves  the  affirmative,  but  settles  the  point  that 
parliament  did  not  interfere.  It  does  away  with  the  pretended  exercise  of 
authority  by  parliament,  and  establishes,  from  the  remotest  period,  the 
authority  of  council.    This  brings  us  to  the  second  legislative  authority. 

THE  KINO  IN  COUNCIL. 

His  Majestjr  in  Council,  as  above  proved,  has  ever  possessed  the  supreme 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  legislative  power,  over  these  islands.  The 
powers  exercised  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy  are  vested  in  the  king  of 
£ngland.  Strictly  to  limit  the  bounds  of  sovereignty ,  is  impossible.  Still, 
however,  there  are  cases  of  exception  in  which  both  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy and  kings  of  England  were  bound  to  consult  the  will  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  expressed  by  their  representatives.  His  Majesty  is  not  therefore 
possessed  of  that  absolute  sovereign  power,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  vested  in  the  three  estates  of  parliament  This  check  upon  the 
right  of  the  crown,  in  most  cases  unlimited,  is  sanctioned  by  an  order  in 
council,  which  distinctly  shows  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  lords  of  coun- 
cil respecting  their  own  authority.  An  application  was  made  by  the  country 
parishes  of  Guernsey  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  in  1756,  to  alter  the  States* 
rate,  which  was,  and  still  is,  manifestly  unjust;  and  another  prayer  was 
added  that,  with  a  change  of  the  rate,  there  should  be  a  change  of  repre- 
sentation, which  also  appeared  reasonable.  This  the  States  had  not  fully 
sanctioned,  and  it  was  referred  by  order  to  his  Majesty's  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  tor  their  opinion  **  Whether  his  Majesty  had  the  right  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  States '{ *'  'The  case  was  not 
carried  further.  But  as  the  first  lawyers  of  England  belong  to  the  Council 
Board,  this  order  of  reference  proves  that  they  entertained  stronr  doubU 
upon  the  subject;  and,  in  principle,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  such  an  fllteration 
never  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  States. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  onl]^,  additional  case  in  which  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  limited,  is  in  questions  of  raising  money.  All  the  ancient 
nations  of  Europe  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  this  privilege,  and  even  the 
French  '*  Etats**  could  not  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  their  consti- 
tuents. In  Guernsey,  this  power  is  possessed  by  the  States,  with  the 
sanction  of  his  Majesty  in  Council.  The  application  of  the  established 
revenue  is,  or  ought  to  be,  solely  in  the  States.  The  increasing  of  it  by 
additional  taxation  requires  their  vote,  and  his  Majesty's  sanction.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  legislative  power. 

THE  STATES. 

The  States  are  of  two  kinds, — the  Administrative  States  and  the  ElecOoe 
Statea 
The  Administrative  States  are  composed  of: — 

The  Bailiff  and  twelve  Jurats 13 

Rectors  of  parishes 8 

'|ing*s  Procureur 1 

ne  Constable  from  each  parish 10 


Whe 


This  body,  which  is  properly  a  general  council  of  the  island,  wherein 
^ry  inhabitant  is  supposed  to  be  represented,  and  which  is,  or  ought  to 
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be,  the  sole  leffislative  authority  within  the  island,  cannot,  in  its  present 
form,  be  traced  further  back  than  1605,  when  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
King'  James  to  **  re-establish  the  ancient  States  of  the  isle/'*  That  a 
similar  body  had  previously  existed,  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  the 
order.  It  is  bv  no  means  improbable  that  the  Court  had  for  a  time  done 
effectually,  wnat  they  have  since  made  rapid  strides  towards  obtaining — 
secured  the  greatest  part  of  the  power  to  themselves. 

That  the  States  are  not  that  independent  body  they  used  to  be,  will 
shortly  be  made  apparent. 

The  States  are  at  present  convened  bv  a  written  notice  of  convocation, 
issued  b^  the  Bailiff  and  communicatee!  to  every  member  of  the  body. 
This  BOtice  not  only  lays  down  in  the  most  explicit  and  limited  terms  the 
subjects  of  deliberation,  and  the  very  propositions  upon  which  the  meeting 
is  to  decide,  but  it  generally  contains  a  discussion  of  those  subjects  and 
propositions  by  the  Bailiff,  in  which,  of  course,  he  advocates  his  own 
particuhir  views.  No  amendment,  it  is  understood,  can  be  proposed ;  the 
members,  consequently,  are  bound  simply  to  adoi)t  or  reject  And  the 
better  to  fetter  the  public  voice,  the  Constables  are  not  to  give  their  own 
vote,  but  that  of  their  several  douzaines,  or  parish  committees,  who  have 
had  to  meet,  each  by  itself,  to  take  the  subjects  and  propositions  into 
consideration,  with  only  the  arguments  of  the  Bailiff  before  them.  So  that, 
as  far  as  regards  the  people,  the  meeting  is  not,  and  indeed  never  can  be,  a 
meetiiif  for  deliberation.  The  Court  and  the  Clergy  mav  deliberate, — they 
may,  aner  hearing  the  subjects  under  consideration  fairly  discussed,  either 
modify  or  reject  their  previously-conceived  opinions,;  but  the  representatives 
of  the  people— of  those  who  bear  the  public  burthens— cannot  deliberate. 
They  must  simply  deliver  in  the  vote  ot  their  douzaine.  Nay,  even  though 
it  should  appear  to  them,  from  the  arguments  elicited  during  the  discussion, 
diat  their  committee,  or  douzaine,  had  come  to  its  decision  through  erroneous 
or  misconceived  notions,  they  can  neither  withhold  nor  modify  that  vote. 

This  system  is,  by  the  admirers  of  things  as  they  are,  regarded  as  unob- 
jectionable,— and,  if  not  unobjectionable,  at  all  events  most  convenient. 
The  States  are  no  longer  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Court.  Convened 
St  the  will  of  their  President, f — ^tied  down  to  the  subjects  which  he  has 
pointed  out, — compelled  simpler  to  adopt  or  reject  the  propositions  which 
be  submits  to  them, — and  constituted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Court  and 
Rectors,  who  are  neither  representatives  nor  responsible  members,  have 
twenty-two  out  of  thirty-two  votes,  they  have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
become  of  little  use  but  to  nod  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  their  commit- 
tees, to  congratulate  princes  on  the  occurrence  of  happy  events,  to  condole 
with  them  in  misfortune,  and  to  present,  on  fitting  occasions,  staunch  loyal 
addresses. 

As  these  are  strong  assertions,  and  proof  of  their  correctness  may  be 
required,  that  proof  shall  be  given.  It  is  now,  Virtually  at  least,  admitted 
that  the  States  have  not  the  right  to  pass  ordinances  for  general  purposes, — 
that  they  can  neither  regulate  the  police  nor  make  general  laws.  This 
principle  indeed  is  carried  to  so  absurd  a  length,  even  in  questions  of  reve- 
nue, that  although  the  States  may  vote  a  tax,  or  impose  a  duty,  yet  they 
cannot  enforce  their  vote  5  but  must  apply  to  the  Royal  Court — to  a  sec- 

*  "  Pnrthermore  W^ere  it  is  desired  that  tbe  aantient  use  and  authoritie  of  assembling  the 
States  of  tbe  island  for  ordering  the  principal  alfairs  thereof  maye  be  re-established,— This  request 
seemelti  reasonable  and  according  to  the  auntient  custome  of  the  said  isle  thought  meete  to  be 
granted.*'    Order  in  Council,  0th  June.  1006. 

t  The  late  Bailiif  refused  to  eonrene  tbe  States  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  them  a  proposi- 
tion  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  tepresentatives  of  all  the  country  parishes,  the  object 
ef  wUeh  was  to  impose  an  extra  duty  on  French  vessels  arriving  hcf  e.  The  proposition  was 
both  aUbcral  and  absurd  j  but  that  was  no  reason  for  the  BailifTs  refusing  to  allow  the  States  to 
take  it  into  consideration.  To  allow  the  BaUiflT,  as  president  of  the  States,  to  Judge  of  the  expe- 
diency of  submitting,  or  not  submitting,  certain  matters  to  the  States,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  to  invest 
him  with  the  power  which  can  belong  but  to  that  body  alone.—and  to  enable  him  to  adopt,  with 
AxUfaice  of  propriety,  the  language  attributed  to  a  French  monarch  :  **  L*Etat  c'est  moi."  It  is, 
however,  but  an  act  of  bare  Justice  to  the  present  BaillfT,  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Esq.,  to  state  that 
wbcB,  on  his  being  shortly  after  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  the  same  request  was 
made  to  him,  be  unbesitatiogly  submitted  it  to  the  States. 
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tion  of  their  own  body — for  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  mode  of  levy- 
ing the  tax  or  raising  the  duty.  Their  functions  at  present  ans  therefore 
prettjr  nearly  limited  to  the  voting  away  of  the  public  money ;  for  even  the 
superintendence  of  public  works  is  generally  entrusted  to  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court, — the  majority  of  the  States  committees  being  almost  invaria- 
bly composed  of  these  gentlemen.  And  as  to  the  control  over  the  public 
funds  that  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  their  voting  them  away,  there  glar- 
ing proofs  of  unauthorized  expenditure  on  the  part  of  their  committees  will 
suffice  to  show  that  such  control  is  more  nominal  than  real. 

1. — On  the  1st  September,  1814,  the  States,  with  the  sanction  of  the  King 
in  Council,  commenced  levying  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon  on  spi- 
rituous liauors  consumed  in  the  island.  This  duty  was  granted  for  nve 
years.  The  States  debt  amounted,  when  the  duty  was  first  imposed,  to 
£12,000.  The  duty  produced,  during  the  five  years,  £13,876, — the  usual 
revenue  of  the  States  produced  £9,063, — and  they  added  to  their  debt  during 
the  five  years  £8,000, — making  a  total  expenditure  of  £30,469.  How  much 
ought  they  to  have  voted  ? 

The  total  expenditure,  as  above,  was £30,459 

Deduct  the  interest  of  the  original  debt  for  five  J  ^-  ^^^ 

years,  and  ordinary  expenses J    »»owi 

Deduct  sea  defences  previously  voted 6,792 

11,792 

And  the  States  voted,  during  the  five  years 10,672 

22,464 

There  remains  a  difference,  spent  but  not  voted,  of •  £7,996 

2. — On  the  23d  June,  1821,  the  States  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  Court  House,  with  permission  to  lay  out 
£300  on  this  object  The  committee  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  its 
task,  and, .  without  further  leave  or  sanction,  s|>ent  £2,058,  or  nearUi  j«v«a 
times  the  sum  voted  Yet  this  conduct  was  approved  of  by  a  States  delibers- 
tion  of  the  25th  April,  1823, — all  the  members  of  the  Court  save  one, 
including  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves,  voting  on  this  occasion 
against  most  of  the  Rectors  and  Constables  in  favour  of  a  proposition,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  confirm  the  payment  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  already  made  by  the  States*  Treasurer  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Court,  and  to  authorize  him  to  pay  the  remainder. 

3.---The  States  resolved,  in  March,  1826,  to  re- organize  Elizabeth  College, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  in  a  most  efi^ectmd  manner,  voted  no  less  than  £8,600  tor 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building;  also,  £700  for  the  current  wants  of  the 
College,  which  was  then  held  in  a  hired  room,  until  the  Ist  of  Sejvteniber, 
1829,  when  the  term  of  the  present  impost  was  to  commence  t  a  similar  sum 
of  £700  for  the  current  wants  of  the  parochial  schools  until  that  date,  Ht 
September,  1829 «  and  a  credit  of  £734  per  annum,  during  the  fifteen  yean 
of  the  present  impost,  as  a  fund  of  reserve^t  to  meet  the  future  wants  of  the 
College  and  of  the  parochial  schools,  at  least  one-third  of  which  credit  on 
£244  :  16  :  8  per  annum,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  latter.  The 
Directors,  a  kw  months  aflerwards,  finding  the  sum  of  £8,600  insufficient  to 
erect  a  College  on  the  extravagant  scale  they  had  prepared,  made  a  fresh 
applieation  to  the  States  for  an  additional  grant  of  £2096.  They  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  $  and,  as  if  the  abuse  of  delegated  authority  was  in  Guernsey, 
a  matter  of  course — a  thing  of  daily  occurrence — a  rule  and  not  an  excep- 
tion—-in  ^hort,  a  line  of  conduct  so  universally  followed  that  every  deviation 
from  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  virtue, — ^the  Directors 
were  actually  lauded  for  the  good  faith  they  had  evinced  in  thus  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  States,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  work  without  further 
authority,  and  were  declared  to  have  shown  themselves  most  worthy  of  the 
'  .confidence  which  the  States  had  reposed  in  them.  The  Directors  being  thus 
specially  authorized  to  spend  £2,096  in  addition  to  the  £8,600  already  voted, 
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proceeded  with  the  work  entrusted  to  them ;  but,  instead  of  restricting  their 
eipenditure  to  the  vote  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  they  exceeded  it  by  a 
sum  equal  to  the  reserved  annual  grant  of  £734  for  ten  years, — ^that  is,  they 
spent  £7340  more  than  the  States  had  authorised  them  to  do.     They  then, 
esriy  in  1835,  presented  themselves  before  the  constituent  body,  whose 
^ents  they  were,  and  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  they  had' disposed 
oft  future  reserved  fund,  of  which  one-third,  or  £214  :  16  :  8  per  annum, 
belonged  to  the  parochial  schools,  they  stated  that  a  sum  of  £420  per  annum 
WIS  reauired  for  the  next  ten  years,  of  which  £236  would  be  for  the  paro- 
chial schools ;  and  this  modest  demand  they  requested  the  States  to  decide 
upon,^that  is,  the  question  whether  the  parish  schools  should  have  £235 
per  annum  was,  in  1835,  to  be  deliberated  upon,  and  of  course  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  negatived,  although  the  States  had,  so  far  back  as  1826, 
ictually  vot^  those  schools  a  grant  of  £244  :  16  :  8  per  annum  for  fifteen 
\esrs,  to  commence  from  1829.  and  of  which,  consequently,  only  five  years 
had  elansed.    This,  in  plain  terms,  was  the  case.    The  money  voted  pros* 
pecti?ely  for  the  parochial  schools  had,  without  authority  from  the  States, 
been  applied  by  tne  Directors  to  other  purposes  ;  and  the  single  question 
pot  by  the  Directors  was,  not  whether  their  misappropriation  should  be  sanc- 
tioned or  censured — the  sanction  they  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course — ^but  whe- 
ther the  parochial  schools  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  provided  for  by  another 
gnnt !    One  w/nild  have  supposed  that  the  putting  of  the  question  in  this 
shape  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  members,  and  especially  bv  the 
representatives  of  the  country  parishes — ^the  improvement  of  whose  schools 
was  thns  placed  in  jeopardy — as  the  adding  of  insult  to  misa^ropriation. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.    With  the  exception  of  the  Rector  of  St 
Pierre-du-Bois,  and  one  or  two  other  members,  who  reprobated  the  extra- 
ngant  and  unauthorised  expense  of  the  Directors,  the  matter  excited  but 
little  discussion  the  members  voting  for.  or  against,  the  proposition,  just  as 
though  the  grant  to  the  schools  had  never  been  voted,  thus  making  it  a 
question  whether  they  should,  or  should  not,  be  assisted  ;  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lute fact,  that  the  representatives  of  seven  omiqf  the  nine  country  parishes — 
evidently  from  the  Douzaines  not  having  had  a  clear  conception  ofthe  nature 
of  the  demand  when  they  separately  met  to  instruct  their  Constables  how 
ioiote^^actualbf  voted  ayamst  the  proposHwn ;  they  voted  in  such  a  manner 
that  had  they  been  in  the  majority,  their  own  parochial  schools  would  have 
been,  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  deprived  of  a  grant  of  £2-44  per  annum, 
wbieh  the  States  had  voted  them  in  1826. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  any  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  sums  voted  and  the  sums  spent  was,  in  either  of  the  foregoing 
cises,  withdrawn  from  the  public  service.  No  such  thing,— -every  farthing 
of  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  spent  in  public  works, — probably  in  works  of 
essential  necessity, — certainly  in  improvements.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
at  issue.  It  is  solely  intendea  to  prove,  and  these  facts  prove  bevond  the 
possibility  of  debate,  that  the  people,  who  afler  all  have  to  bear  the  public 
burthens,  are  not  properly  represented  in  the  States,  and  that  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  Constaoles,  might  as  well,  as  to  any  service  the^  are  of  in 
controlling  the  management  of  the  States  revenue,  quietly  remain  at  home, 
•nd  not  trouble  themselves  about  attending  to  public  affiBiirs. 

That  they  were  not  formerW  thus  absurdly  limited  is  certain,-— and  on 
ezftminine  the  proceedings  of  the  States,  as  extracted  from  the  records 
of  their  deliberations,  the  gradual  nature  of  the  encroachments  on  their 
n^ts,  will  appear  evident  The  States  were  re-established  for  *'  ordering 
the  principsd  aifiurs  of  the  isle,"  (1)  and  for  many  years  they  did  order  them. 
Thej*  possesaed  the  supreme  legislative  power  within  the  isle  (2), -—they 
reeeived  petitions  and  decided  upon  them  (3),— altered  the  rate  of  contri- 
botion  or  the  parishes  (4), — limited  the  importation  and  exportation  of 

(1)  Order  In  Ooandip  1005. 

(S)  Ite  Oourt  lo  Chl«C  Pleas  continaed  to  make  bre-laws  or  police  regvlatioiw. 

(S)  701  October,  1044.  (4)  isth  Februarr,  1607. 
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corn  (I), — rein&tated  Jurats  wbo  had  been  suspended  by  their  Jtolleafl[uet  (2), 
—  taxed  the  fees  of  the  Court  (3), — and,  on  one  occasion,  went  so  &r  as  to 
order  its  sittings  to  be  suspended  for  a  specified  period.  They  entertained 
and  discussed  questions  of  privilege,  submitted  new  propositions,  decided 
upon  complaints  of  police,  and  debated  and  determined  them.  The  Constables 
were  as  free  as  the  remaining  members,  consulting  their  constituents  only 
at  pleasure.  That  they  were  not  constrained,  as  at  present,  appears  from 
the  wording  of  the  old  oath :  — 

•*  Item,  with  regard  to  the  dnties  expected  from  yott  at  the  iBeetlnn  ^  the  Mid  Ststes.  tm 
liroiniBe  that  70a  will  diligently  assist  thereat  whenerer  summoned  so  to  do,  and  that  yon  WiQ 
faithfully  and  oonscientioosly  give  roua  erwiwe/,  opinion,  and  advice,  on  all  matters  sabonitted  to 
you,  without  respect  of  personn  or  partiality,  haTing  reg^  only  to  the  rlory  of  Ood,  the  honor 
of  your  prince,  and  the  welfare  and  public  ntliity  of  this  state,**~ 

which  has  been  softened  down  to  :—« 

*'  As  to  yooi  duty  as  a  member  of  the  States  yoo  will  diligently  assist  at  their  mectiafs  whenever 
stunmoned  to  do  so,  g^Ting  your  own  counsel  and  advice,  and  reporting  tknt  of  jrovr  pnriak^  tbs 
whole  fUthf^y.  ftc.**— 

which  shows  pretty  clearly  that  although  a  Constable  may  be  free  in  giving 
his  own  counsel  ana  advice^  yet  is  he  constrained  as  to  the  vate,  which  must 
be  in  fact  that  of  his  parish, — that  of  persons  who  may  have  discussed  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  dark. 

Having  shown  the  extent  of  their  power,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the 
gradations  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  their  present  state.  ^ 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  sent  over  b*y  king  James, 
who,  no  doubt  undesignedly,  and  without  duly  weighing  the  effects  of  their 
regulation,  stren^hened  the  hands  of  the  Court,  the  only  rival  power  of 
the  States.  The  btates,  when  these  Commissioners  visited  the  islands,  had 
been  re-established  but  two  years.  There  were  naturally  man^  disputes 
about  the  right  of  voting  and  representation.  Among  the  petitions  of  St 
Peter- Port,  *^  for  the  general  rood  of  the  isle,''  was  one  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  parish  prayed  ''  that  an  order  be  made  for  the  formal 
composition  of  tne  three  general  estates  of  the  isle.— *what  number  of  per- 
sons, and  what  calling  and  quality,— the  manner  of  their  election,  aod 
admission  into  that  company,  and  what  shall  be  the  authority  of  the  said 
company  in  ffeneral."  The  answer  to  which  was  the  following. — "  Upon 
conference  held  with  the  Bailiff  and  Justices^  we  find  no  such  difficulty  in  the 
ordering  and  comparing  of  all  the  estates  of  the  isle,  but  that  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  according  to  their  ancient  customs,  may  order  the  same  as  shall  be 
needful.  And  therefore  we  refer  the  contents  of  this  article  to  their  discre- 
tion.'* The  consequence  has  been — whether  a  legitimate  or  necessary  one 
may  certainly  admit  of  doubt — ^that  all  questions  of  privilege,  or  that  relate 
to  internal  arrangements,  as  whether  a  member  has  incurred  a  fine  for  atten- 
ding late,  the  sufficiency  of  the  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  others  mora 
important,  are  decided  by  the  Court  alone — by  a  fraction  of  the  body— in 
presence  of  the  remaining  members,  who  have  no  vote  in  the  matters  thus 
incidently  brought  under  consideration. 

The  next  step  arose  from  the  inability  of  some  of  the  parishes  to  send 
competent  persons  as  Constables  to  represent  them  in  the  States, — which  is 
thus  complained  of  in  the  article  quoted  above :  **  Whereas  also,  the  persons 
which  stand  for  the  Commons  in  that  assembly  have  been,  since  the  restoring 
of  the  said  estates,  within  these  three  years,  as  of  necessity  taken  eoually 
out  of  every  parish  in  the  isle,  whereby  it  is  come  to  pass  that  most  of  them 
have  been,  and  are  yet,  altogether  unfit,  many  parishes  not  being  able  to 
afford  others, — ^the  insufficiency  of  which  persons  may  turn  to  the  extreme 
hurt  of  the  whole  isle.  Their  humble  request  is,  that  hereafter  the  persons 
which  shall  be  appointed  for  the  third  estate  or  commons,  be  chosen 
indifferently  upon  all  the  isle,  of  the  most  sufficient,  without  respect  of 
their  dwelling,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jurats  shall  be  chosen.*'  In  1605, 
he  Court  had  ordered  each  parish  to  name  two  deputies  as  ''  Coimitablet 
d'Etat^'*  Constables  specially  named  to  attend  the  States  meetings,  and 

.    (I)  SSd  October,  l606{  lOth  Jamiary,  iTsg ;  lOth  May.  1739 1  SSd  December,  1740. 
(8)  Uth  NoTcmber,  1O54.  (s)  soth  February,  1607. 
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•pparentljr  appointed  for  no  other  purpose.  Several  parishes  bein^  unable 
to  find,  within  their  own  limits,  fit  persons  to  hold  so  important  a  situation, 
tbe  inconvenience  was  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peter- Port, 
who  prayed  that  these  parish  representatives,  these  commoners,  might  be 
chosen  indifferently  from  all  the  island  without  resjpect  of  residence.  This, 
however,  being  submitted  to  the  Court,  was  rejected.  Some  time  after,  the 
*'  CmmStableB  d''Etat'*  were  at  their  own  request  discharged,  snd  it  does  not 
appear  the  office  was  ever  after  revived.  The  ordinary  Constables  became 
the  parish  representatives,  and  that  one  of  them  might  be  capable  of  dis- 
cfaai^ing  this  important  duty,  the  senior  Douzcnier,  or  senior  member  of  the 
permanent  parish  committee  called  Dovzaine^  was,  for  a  number  of  years, 
usually  appointed  one  of  the  Constables.  This  officer,  on  important 
occasions,  naturally  re<}uired  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  the  other 
Douzeniers;  and,  occasionally,  the  debates  at  the  States*  meetings  were 
postponed,  that  some  of  them  might  be  in  attendance  to  give  their  advice. 
This  practice  having  once  gained  ground,  it  became  customary  for  them  all 
to  attend  the  States  meetings.  Usage  soon  became  a  law, — and  they  were 
St  length  fined  for  non-attendance.*  The  inconvenience  and  confusion 
arising  from  bringing  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons  to  give  counsel  at 
an  assembly  where  only  ten  could  vote,  may  be  well  conceived.  To  remedy 
this,  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  fix  stated  days  of  meeting,  and  on 
emergencies  to  give  notice  of  the  subject  to  be  brought  under  discussion. 
The  States  accordingly,  in  1646,  during  the  usurpation — at  a  time  when  the 
island  was  torn  by  faction,  and  when,  therefore,  emergeucies  firequently 
occurred — decided  that  they  should  meet  at  stated  periods,  and  that  they 
should  be  convened  by  a  hilUU  or  summons,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate.t 
Here  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  present  system.  The  Douzaines,  being 
previously  informed  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  could  easily  advise  with 
their  Constables,  and  were  saved  the  trouble  of  attending, — whilst  the 
Constable,  knowing  the  general  sentiments  of  his  Douzaine,  was  still  at 
liberty  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility.  It  accordingly  happened,  that 
from  this  period  the  Douzainiers  seldom,  if  ever,  attended.  But  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  being  also  at  liberty  to  convene  the  States  upon  a  given  subject, 
it  soon  followed  that  they  could  not  extend  their  deliberations  beyond  it ; 
and  the  Court,  who  met  at  all  periods,  and  had  always  possessed  the  power 
of  Quaking  laws  at  their  Chief  Pleas  meetings,  soon  assumed  the  whole 
legislative  authority.  Still,  however,  the  States  moved  amendments, 
received  protests,  and  adjourned  their  meetings.  The  power,  or  rather  the 
practice,  of  doing  this  was,  however,  gradually  lost,  and  the  States  became 
what  they  are  at  the  present  day,  a  mere  phantom  of  power. 

In  Jersey — whatever  advantages  we  may  in  other  respects  possess  over 
them — the  respective  powers  of  the  States  and  Court  are  much  more  clearly 
defined.  There,  the  States  are  the  sole  legislative  body, — the  functions  of 
the  Court  being  purely  judicial.  The  President  is  obliged  to  convene  them, 
and  the  Governor  to  cons^ent  to  the  meeting,  whenever  so  required  by  the 
Jurats.^  The  States  may  postpone  their  meetinj^  to  another  special  day, 
but  they  then  have  authority  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular 
matters  alone  so  adjourned,  and  no  other,  without  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  assembly.^  In  Jersey  too,  every  member  has  a  right  to  make  any 
motion  he  pleases,— provided  it  is  written  down  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to 
be  passed,  and  lodged  at  the  Greffe,  or  Record  office,  for  fourteen  days  before 
it  be  deliberated  upon.  The  Constables  are  to  consult  their  constituents, 
only  when  they  judge  it  necessary.  Every  law  of  the  States  is  binding  for 
three  years,  within  which  period  it  must  receive  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty 
in  Council,  or  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  meetings  of  the  States,  at  Guernsey,  are  open,  whilst  at  Jersey  they, 

nntil  lately,  were  wholly  closed.    That  the  meetings  of  the  Guernsey  States 

were  originally  held  within  closed  doors,  and  regarded  as  secret,  is  evident 

*  32nd  Janoary,  I6«4.  t  States  Meetioc,  and  January,  Itf46. 

t  Order  in  Coimcil,  1750.  S  Order  in  Council,  8th  Auirust,  1737. 
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from  the  following  words  in  the  oath  administered  to  the  Constables :  "  Quant 
4  votre  devoir  particulier  en  quality  de  membredes£tat8,eiitrele8qiielft  tous 
4tes  re9U  et  admis,  vous  serez  diligent  A  y  assister,  •  •  •  aardaU 
secrettes  Us  choses  qui  y  seront  traitSes  jusques  d  ce  <jue  par  consent  gStUral  mH 
permis  de  les  rSvSler,^*  Although  the  practice  of  holding  closed  meetings 
nas  long  ceased,  it  would  appear  fVom  the  fact  of  the  oath  remaining 
unaltered  to  this  day,  as  well  as  fram  the  absence  of  any  record,  autho- 
rising a  change, — ^that  the  meetings  of  the  Guernsey  States  are  open  rather 
by  sufferance  than  by  right. 
The  Elective  States,  or  rather  the  electoral  body,  are  comixned  of  :— 

The  Bailiff  and  twelve  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court 13 

Rectors  of  Parishes 8 

The  King^s  Procureur  or  Attorney  General 1 

Two  Constables  from  each  Parish SO 

Twenty  Douzeniers  from  St.  Peter  Port 20 

Sixteen         do.        from  the  Vale  Parish.. 16 

Twelve  from  each  of  the  remaining  eight  Parishes. 96 

174 
This  body  is  assembled  only  to  elect  Jurats  and  the  King's  Sheriff. 
The  Elective  States  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  Previously  to  that  time,  the  Jurats  and  the 
King's  Sheriff  were  elected  by  all  persons  paying  rates, — the  Constables  of 
each  parish  collecting  their  votes  at  the  church  door  at  the  close  of  divine 
service,  on  the  Sunday  appointed  for  the  election.  An  inspection  of  the 
public  records  will  show  that  Jurats  were  thus  elected  in  the  years  1553, 
1664,  1573,  and  1578. 

According  to  what  are  called  in  these  islands  the  Constituiuma  of  King 
John^  or  the  deed  under  which  the  Roval  Courts  of  Guernsey  ana  Jersey 
were  constituted,  these  elections  were  to  be  made  ^^  oer  tmnistros  domimreWt 
et  opiimates  wOrimC' — '*  b;^  the  king's  servants  and  the  heads  of  the  people.*' 
This  vague  definition,  which  was  generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  memben 
of  the  Court,  and  all  persons  assessed  to  the  public  rates,  produced  number- 
less disputes, — and  upon  the  application  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter- Port  to 
the  royal  commissioners  sent  here  by  King;  James,  for  one- third  of  the 
votes,  in  proportion  to  their  assessments,  it  was  ordered  that  all  elections  of 
Jurats  and  the  Sheriff  should  be  made  by  the  Bailiff,  Jurats,  Constables,  tod 
Douzeniers.*  Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  order  respecting  the  rectors ;  but 
from  the  great  similarity  of  the  elective  body  to  what  the  Administrative 
States  t  then  were — a  similarity  that  would  have  been  perfect  in  every 
respect  had  the  Rectors  formed  part  of  the  elective  body  —  it  may  be 
presumed  that  occasionally  it  was  convened  simultaneously  with  the  States, 
and  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  Rectors,  who  of  course  were  present  at  the 
States  meetings,  were  allowed  to  have  a  vote  in  the  elections.  Probably 
too,  from  this  circumstance,  the  body  of  electors  came  afterwards  to  be 
called,  as  at  present,  the  States. 

That  the  elections  of  Jurats  are  not  so  popular  as  thev  were  previously  to 
the  change  just  referred  to,  and  as  they  still  are  at  Jersey,  where  every 
person  paying  rates  has  a  right  of  voting,  is  perhaps  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  Guernsey.  It  is  one  thing  to  elect  a  member  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
for  instance  a  Constable,  to  represent  during  two  or  three  years  a  parish 
at  States  meetinjj^, —  it  is  quite  another  to  elect  a  judge  for  life.  In  the 
former  case,  the  individual  may  be  elected  in  reference  to  his  views  on  the 
particular  questions  likely  to  be  agitated  in  the  legislature  during  his  admi- 
nistration,— in  the  latter,  regard  must  specially  m  had  to  his  general  cha- 
racter, to  his  probity  and  impartiality,  to  his  talents  and  acquirements.  In 
the  former  case,  again,  if  the  representative  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  bit 
constituents,  an  opportunity  soon  offers  for  his  removal ;  but  a  judge  incom- 

•  Report  of  Commlationen,  1007. 
t  It  hu  ^>een  ^hown  that  all  the  Douzftinieza  attended  the  meetiof  of  the  AdmloistntiTt  SteCtf. 
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petent  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  office,  or  in  other  respects 
iailiog  to  give  satisfaction,  can  never  be  removed.  Though,  therefore, 
popular  feeling  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  legis- 
lator, it  by  no  means  follows  it  ought  to  exercise  such  influence  in  that  of  a 
jadge.  Popular  elections  also,  besides  throwing  the  public  mind  into  a  fer- 
ment, are  extremely  uncertain  in  their  results.  In  times  of  trancjuillity,  the 
candidates  chosen  may  be  those  whose  qualifications  best  entitle  theoi  to 
the  vacant  office ;  but  when  the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  political 
dissentiona,  this  influence  often  yields  to  more  impetuous  motives.  And, 
after  all,  the  elections  of  Jurats  in  Guernsey  are  still,  in  a  very  eminent 
decree,  popular ;  for  the  douxainiers,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  electors, 
whilst  occupying  a  rank  in  life  which  places  them  beyond  the  influence  of 
threats  or  promises,  are  still  so  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  population 
by  a  community  of  interests  and  passions,  that  their  will  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  will  of  the  people.  An  extension  of  the  electoral  bod  v,  which 
would  give  a  greater  number  of  votes  to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the 
town,  might  however  most  beneficially  be  eftected. 

THE  ROYAL  COURT. 

The  Court  are  now  to  be  treated  of  as  a  legislative  body.  The  Court 
of  Chief  Pleas  have  always  possessed  the  power  to  frame  bye  laws  and 
police  regulations ;  but  it  was  not  originally  possessed  by  them  alone. 
That  Court  now  exercise,  alone,  a  supreme  legislative  and  administra- 
tive xx)wer  within  the  island.  The  imposing  of  taxes  excepted,  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  name  an  act  of  legislation  which  they  have  not  passed. 
It  was  remarked  by  Warburton,*  one  hundred  and  fitly  years  ago,  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  Court  were  but  provisional  regulations,  and  not  esteemed 
laws  unless  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  that  thev  had  then  obtained  a 
*' greater  allowance  of  authority  than  they  ought  to  have."  This  *'  allow- 
ance of  authority"  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since.  Formerly,  the 
ordinances  of  the  Court  lasted,  it  would  appear,  but  three  years.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  know  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  last;  for  whilst  it  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  that  they  may  fall  into  desuetude,  still  no  definite  term 
beyond  which,  if  not  acted  upon,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  virtually 
abrogated,  is  any  where  specified. 

The  Royal  Court,  as  already  stated,  did  not  anciently  possess  or  exercise, 
as  they  do  at  present,  the  sole  legislative  power  at  the  Chief  Pleas.  The 
Chief  Pleas,  as  will  presently  appear,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  le« 
than  the  States  of  the  island. 

When  Guernsey  was  a  dependence  of  Normandy,  each  fief  had  its  court ; 
and  once  a  year  a  General  Court  was  held  by  the  Bailiflf  and  four  Knights, 
two  of  whom,  with  the  Bailiff,  resided  in  the  island, — the  others  coming 
from  Normandy.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  Vale  parish,  at  a  place 
then,  and  still,  called  "•  Les  Landes  du  Marchi:'  where  the  public  market 
was  held, — and  afterwards  at  St.  Anne's,  near  the  King's  Mills,  in  the  Ciktel 
parish.  At  these  assizes,  the  ancient  laws  were  proclaimed,  and  new 
regulations  made  in  presence,  and  by  the  advice,  of  the  military  and  other 
tenants.  These  regulations  had  force  of  law  as  soon  as  enacted,  but  political 
ordinances  of  importance  were  regarded  but  as  provisional  until  they  had 
received  the  assent  of  the  duke. 

After  the  separation  of  the  islands  from  the  duchv  of  Normandy,  King 
John  appointed  twelve  Jurats  to  replace  the  Kniffhts.  They,  with  the 
Bailiff,  the  tenants  in  cai)tte,and  other  principal  inhabitants  representing  the 
community,  continued  to  bold  pleas  and  pass  provisional  onnnances  Uiree 
times  a  year.  An  abstract  from  the  Tally  office,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Le  Marchant,  giving  an  account  of  a  Court  of  Chief  Pleas, 
held  in  Guernsey,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  names  the 
following  meml)ers  as  composing  it : — The  Governor,  the  Bailiff,  the  Ma- 
gistrates, (now  called  Jurats,)  the  Prev6t  or  Sheriff,  the  Sergeant,  the  Bor- 

«  Warbarton,  p.  77. 
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diers,  the  free  tenants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons  styled  Jurati,* 
from  the  irarious  parishes,  of  whom  two  from  each  parish  were  styled  Jurats 
electors.  Here  are  evidently, —  ^^  the  mmistn  domini  regis,"^  or  servants  of 
the  king,  andsecondljr,  '*tbe  opHmates  patrias^^^  or  beads  of  the  people,  men- 
tioned in  the  constitution  of  King  John  as  authorised  to  elect  the  magistrates. 
Here,  too,  are  the  '*  auntient  three  estates  of  the  isle  for  ordering  the  prin- 
cipal affairs  thereof,"  which  it  was  King  Jameses  intention  to  re-establish. 
The  persons  at  present  convened  at  the  Chief  Pleas  meetings  are  : — 

The  Bailiff, — the  Governor, — the  Jurats  of  the  Court,  —  the  Crown 
Officers, — the  Tenants  '*  in  capite,"  or  lords  of  fiefs, — the  Bordiers, — the 
Constables  of  the  various  parishes, — the  Advocates.f  Of  these  the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  now  alone  exercise  the  power  to  make  ordinances.  The  Governor, 
for  whom  the  Sheriff  is  always  sent  by  the  Court,  but  who  does  not  attend, 
has  a  deliberative  voice,  but  no  vote.  The  King*s  Procureur,  or  Comptroller, 
submits  the  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  constables  and 
advocates  attend  merely,  it  is  supposed,  that  they  may  be  iutbrmed  of  such 
changes  as  may  be  made  in  the  laws. 

The  representatives  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  though  pompously 
proclaimed  at  every  sitting,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (who 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,)  the  Abbot  of  Mount  Saint 
Michael,  the  Abbot  of  Blanchelande,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Geoffry's  Cross, 
the  Lord  of  Anneville.  the  Lord  of  Saumarez,  and  others,  who  all  sat,  as  ori- 
ginally in  England,  by  virtue  of  their  tenures, — these,  as  well  as  the  Bordien, 
one  of  whom  eoes  by  the  singular  coenomen  of  FantSme^  or  Phantom,  (which 
would  admirably  apply  to  the  whole  body  of  lords  and  bordiers,)  attend  appa- 
rently for  no  earthly  purpose  whatever,  unless  indeed  it  be  for  that  ofailbrd- 
ing — like  the  ghosts  or  phantoms  of  things  that  were — a  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  constitutioh  of  the  ancient  States,  now  merged  into  the  Court  of  Chief 
Pleas.  At  what  time  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  obtained,  or  assumed,  the  whole 
authority,  does  not  appear.  The  Jurati^  or  Douzeniers,  had  ceased  to  attend 
before  the  records,  which  are  extant,  commenced.  The  Governor's  authority 
continued  much  longer.  Our  old  ordinances  are  freauently  stated  to  have 
been  passed  **du  consentement  dufCapitaine,**  ^  ana  one  of  them,  for  the 
punishment  of  blasphemy,  says  **  du  consentement  du  Capitaine  et  assent 
du  Doyen," — ^thus  pointing  out  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Govemor*s  sanction 
was  essentia],  and  that  in  others  they  required  the  Dean*s  assent 

The  '*  Approbatim  des  Lois,*^  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1583,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  States  were  re-established  on  their  present  consti- 
tution, has  the  following  remark  :  '*  Nous  n*avons  accoutumi  en  cette  isle, 
d^avoir  sens  de  trois  estats ;  mais  toutes  les  affaires  politiques  se  font  psr 
l*advis  du  Gouverneur,  Baillif  et  Jurez  de  la  Cour  Royale,  apr^  avoir,  par 
les  Con  notables,  connu  le  vouloir  de  la  g6n^ralit6  du  peuple."  From 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  Court,  by  v^hom  the  ''  Approbation  de$  Lois' 
was  compiled,  alreadv  claimed  the  right  of  exercising,  along  with  the 
Governor,  the  whole  legislative  power,-^that  they  had  somehow  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  the  Clergy  and  Douzainiers, — and  that  they  denied  to  the 
Constables — to  the  representatives  of  the  people — all  other  ri^t  except 
that  of  a  deliberative  voice.  This  usurpation,  coupled  with  their  denial  of 
the  e3(i8tence  of  the  '*  three  estates'*  of  Afagistrates,  Clergy,  and  Douzainien, 
was,  4ome  time  atler,  severely  commented  upon  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le 
Marchant,  in  his  '*  Jiemarques  et  Animadversions  sur  V Approbation  des  Ims,'" 
a  work  published,  or  rather  printed,  a  few  years  since,  in  two  volumef 
octavo,  at  the  expense  of  the  Court.  The  stringent  remarks  of  the  author 
on  this  subject  being  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation  than  they  are  likely  to 
obtain  wbilst  confined  to  his  work,  are  here  subjoined  : — 

"  Par  la  constitution  ancienne  et  modeme  da  Duch6  de  la  Normandie,  dont  la 
dite  isle  ^toit  autrefois  partie,  et  par  celle  du  royaume  d'Angleterre,  aaquei  la 

*  These  Mr.  L«  Marchmnt  supposed  to  have  represeoted  our  Oouzftinest—who  probablj  may 
have  been  ^ttle  more  than  a  pennaneot  Grand  Jury.  The  Jwrmi*  tUtUtra  probably  answtrtd  to 
our  Constables,  of  whom  there  are  two  in  each  parish. 

t  Ordinance  of  A^U,  1619  x  The  Governor  was  then  styled  **  Le  Capitaine." 
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dite  ifle  est  ^  present  annex^  plat6t  qu*incorpor^,  et  par  la  difference  et 
dif  tiDction  reele  qui  se  voit  en  la  dite  isle  entre  ces  trois  estate  de  personnes,  les 
magistrats,  les  ministres,  et  lepeople,  c'est  chose  toutenotoire  qu'il  y  a,  et  qu'il  y'a 
eo  d'andennet6  en  effet,  gens  de  trois  estats  en  cette  isle  \k,  combien  que  ces 
satears  de  I'approbation  le  semble  ignorer,  ou  mdme  le  nier  tout  ouyertement. 
Cast  anssi  de  quoi  on  verra  manifestement  les  traces  dans  TEtente  et  le  Pr^cepte 
d'Assize>  1^  oh  lorsqu'il  a  6t6  question  d'affaires  qui  6toieut  de  telle  importance 
qu'elles  touchoient  la  police  de  I'isle,  comme  les  droits  du  Prince  et  de  Toffice  des 
magistrats,  cela  s'est  fait  par  VenquMe  et  rapport  des  notables  du  peuple,  avec  le 
GODsenlement  et  en  presence  des  magistrats  et  du  clergA.  De  quoi  aussi,  non- 
obstiint  oe  que  dit  id  Tapprobationy  sont  depuis  demeurees  des  vestiges  notables 
en  I'election  des  Jures  et  du  Pr6vost  du  Roi  par  les  personnes  des  dits  truis  estats, 
qui  est  one  affaire  politique,  et  d*antant  de  consequence  qu'aucun  autre.  Mais 
ctM  aateurs  de  I'approbation  ay  ant  r(^ett6  les  deux  autres  estats,  se  sont  acquis 
one  dictature  perp^tuelle,  par  laquelle  ils  m^nagent  k  leur  poste  les  privileges, 
disposent  des  deniers  publics,  et  imposent  des  taxes  sur  les  habitans  quand  lK>n 
leur  semble*  £t  quant  au  vouloir  ou  consentement  du  pfuple  par  la  bouche  des 
conn^tables,  ce  n*est  plus  qu'un  ombre  sans  corps  de  la  puissance  ancienne  des 
dits  estats,  la  justice  (that  is  to  say,  the  Court)  emportant  It  present  les  affaires  de 
haute  lucte,  les  conn6tables  n'osant  ou  ne  gagnant  rien  de  tergiverser,  teUement 
que  le  plus  souvent  ils  acquiescent  k  des  choses  dont  la  g6n6nilit6  du  peuple  n'a 
pas  settlement  entendu  parler.  Car  aussi,  lorsque  les  dits  conn^tables  sont  mand^ 
poor  adviser  k  telles  aflkires  politiques,  on  ne  leur  fait  point  communement  savoir 
le  siget  sur  quoi  on  doit  d61ib6rer,  pour  prendre  et  receuillir  Topinion  des  habitans 
de  lenrs  paroisees,  et  venir  ensnite  la  declarer  en  Cour ;  et  si,  se  doutant,  ou  ^tant 
d'aiUenrs  inform^  du  snJet  pour  lequel  ils  sont  appell^  k  telles  assemblies,  qui 
s'appellent  encore  (mais  abusivement)  Estats,  ils  entreprenoient  de  faire  assembler 
chacno  leur^  paroisses  respectives  pour  connoltre  le  vouloir  de  la  g6n6raiit6  du 
peuple,  cela  seroit  interpret^  par  les  dits  Bailiff  et  Jur^s  k  sedition  et  Amotion 
popnlaire;  et  n6amoins  sans  cela  il  leur  est  impossible  d'en  informer  les  Juges. 
It  will  further  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  this  shrewd  writer, 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States,  all  questions  relating 
to  the  imposition  and  distribution  of  public  burthens,  should  be  determined 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone,  and  not  by  the  Court  and  Clergy : 
^*  Aussi  est-ce  chose  bien  remarquable  qui  est  couch^e  au  septi^me  article  de  ce 
cfaapitre  (namely,  the  seventh  chapter,  book  second,  of  Terrien's  Commentary 
on  the  Customs  of  Normandy,)  que  dans  telles  assemblees  des  Etats  (auxquelles 
rapprobation  veut  faire  croire  que  le  pouvoir  du  Grouvemeur  et  Justice,  avec 
VofMan  des  Conn^tables,  au  nom  de  leurs  paroisses,  a  succM6,)  lorsquMl  s*agit 
d'affaires  politiques,  et  principalement  d*octroi  de  deniers,  il  est  n^cessaire  que  le 
tiers  estat  (c'est-^-dire  ceux  qui  parlent  au  nom  du  peuple)  donne  son  consente- 
ment iouchant  la  quote  part  que  chacun  doit  porter,  sans  que  le  reste  de 
l*aMembl6e,  quand  m6me  ils  seroient  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  les  autres,  puissent 
rien  conclure  en  cet  ^gard, — ce  qui  n'est  nullement  obeerv6  en  Tassembl^e  des 
dits  Gouvemeurs,  Bailiff,  Jures  et  Conn^tables.'* 

The  Cler^  and  Douzainiers  having  thus  been  ousted  from  the  Chief 
Pleas  meeting,  and  the  Constables,  who  alone  remained,  having  been 
restricted  to  the  exercise  of  a  mere  deliberative  voice^  which  they  had  to 
give  without  being  allowed  to  consult  the  inhabitants,  the  pretence  of 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  ''  vouloir  de  la  gSnSralUS,^^  became  litUe  better  than 
a  farce,  and  being  at  last  deemed  unnecessary,  the  Constables  themselves,  as 
mi^ht  have  been  expected,  were  dropped  as  a  useless  appendage,  an<i  the 
Bailiff,  Governor,  and  Jurats  henceforwani  assumed  ana  exercised  the  sole 
legislative  power  in  the  Court  of  Chief  Pleas.  The  ancient  spiritual  and 
lay  lords  were  probably  retained  merely  to  render  homage  to  the  crown,  or 
to  give  the  meeting  the  appearance  of  a  representative  body ;  but  the  Con- 
stables never  returned  until  so  recently  as  1802,  vrben  the  Court  issued  an 
ordinance  requiring  their  attendance,  merely  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  such  changes  as  were  effected  in  the  laws. 

The  States  as  now  constituted  appear,  as  already  observed,  to  have  been 
re-established  under  Kine  James.  From  that  period,  therefore,  until  now, 
the  island  has  exhibited  me  singular  anomaly  of  possessing  two  legislative 
bodies — the  States  and  the  Court  of  Chief  Pleas — acting  independently 
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of  each  other ;  the  smaller  one,  however,  thoug^h  neither  a  repr<>sentatire 
nor  a  responsible  body,~-though  constituting  one  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  larger  one, — and  though  discharging  judicial  functions  the  most  mul. 
tifarious  and  diversified,  and  exercising  by  far  the  greater  share  of  authority. 


NOTES   OF  THE   MONTH. 

GUEaNSBY. 


Tbb  spirit  of  reform  has  actlTelf  msnifesCed 
itself  last  month  in  this  Island,  and  we  now 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  tbe  extinction  of 
those  ahuses  which  have  gradnalljr  disflfured 
oar  institutions,  and  converted  a  popalar  oon> 
stitation  into  an  ixresponslbie  oUfarchy.  If 
our  estimable  BailiiT  wonld  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and  direct  the  changes 
imperatlTely  required,  bjr  his  experience  and 
wisdom,  he  would  crown  his  patriotism,  and 
confer  an  everlastinf  blessing  on  his  coontrjr. 
Bat.  under  any  circamstonce,  it  is  now  beyond 
doubt  that  reform  must  take  place  in  our  legls- 
lative.  Judicial,  and  administrative  departments, 
and  ttiat  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
grievances  daily  felt  and  deplored.  It  will  be 
seen  fh>m  the  following  documents  what  are  the 
wishes  of  the  town  and  country  parishes,  and,  as 
matters  proceed,  we  shaU  record  in  this  Maga- 
sine  all  the  official  documents  that  may  be  fram- 
ed for  future  reference. 

'*  That  they  approve  of  the  reasons,  and  adopt 
the  principles,  laid  down  in  the  deliberation  of 
this  parish,  on  the  S4th  November,  iSlS,  namely, 

"  That  the  town  parish  contains  more  inhabit, 
ants  than  the  nine  country  parishes  collectively. 

*'  That  it  is  at  present  taxed  about  in  the  same 
proportion  as  It  was  then,  that  Is  to  say,  at  more 
than  two.thirds  of  the  taxes  of  the  whole  island. 

**  That,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  just  that 
the  country  parishes  should  be  liable  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  States  taxes,  whilst  the  town 
pays  but  one-third,— on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
less  unJtKt  that  the  country  parishes  should 
have  nine  votes  in  the  States  of  Election,  whilst 
the  town  pariah  has  but  one  vote  in  the  former, 
and  only  twenty-two  in  the  latter. 

**  That  the  said  heads  of  families  are  therefore 
at  present,  as  they  were  then,  ready  to  assent  to 
a  change  in  the  rates,  to  the  etPed  that  in  future 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  without  distinction 
as  to  town  or  country,  shall  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means  for  the  taxes  of  the  States, 
provided  that  the  representation  in  the  States  be 
uk  proportion  to  the  population. 

**  That  the  town  parish  is,  upon  these  prind. 

ges,  to  have  at  least  as  many  representatives 
the  States  of  Deliberation  as  the  nine  country 
parishes  together,  and  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion  of  votes  in  the  States  of  ElecUon.  And  they 
have,  moreover,  deUberated  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  has  become  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  oonstitation  of  the  States 
should  be  reformed,  and  rendered  more  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  more  analogous  to 
the  improvements  that  are  beings  effected  among 
•Inost  every  people. 

«  That  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  inimical  to 
public  good,  that  the  President  of  the  States 
tlurald  poasfss  or  exercise  an  absolute  initiative 
with  regard  to  the  sutject  proposed  or  submitted 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  States. 

"That  it  is  reasonable  «Bd  Just  that  each 
member  of  the  States  should  be  at  liberty  to 
propose  any  amendment,  or  moidification,  to 
any  proposition  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  meeting  {  that  tbe  representatives  of  the 
parishes  should  be  in  future  less  restricted  by 
their  Douzaines,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  on  ' 
the  amendments  proposed :  and  that  every  mem- 
ber be  at  liberty,  «t  any  sitting  of  the  States,  to 
signiiy  his  intention  to  submit  a  proposition  for 


deliberation  at  the  next  meeting,  which  prapori- 
tion  he  shall  present,  that  it  may  be  deposit- 
ed at  the  greffe,  and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  csch 
member,  and  such  propositions  shall  form  pert 
of  tbe  ensutng  BUlei  d^BUt. 

*«T1iat  the  period  of  eight  days,  between  the 
issuing  of  the  BUM  and  the  holdiog  of  the 
meeting,  is  not  suAciently  long  to  enaUe  tbe 
members  to  obtain  the  information  they  may 
require  on  the  subjects  contained  iu  tbe  BUkt. 

'*  That  the  Stotes  should  be  held  pcilodicsUr. 
and  particularly  in  the  month  of  April  ia  csch 
year,  when  a  detailed  statement  of  tiie  ftnancei 
should  appear  in  the  BiUet  ^KUU. 

**  That  the  number  of  parish  representatives  is 
the  States  of  Deliberation  is  not  in  just  propor- 
tion  with  that  of  the  rectors. 

*'And  the  said  heads  of  famUlct  have  named  for 
their  committee  ofwhom 

shall  form  a  quorum.  Which  committee  ii  re- 
quested to  invite  the  deputies  appointed  by  the 
country  parishes  to  a  conference,  so  as  to  ssoer- 
taia  whether  they  are  of  opinion  to  ooncv  with 
the  town  in  the  measures  necessary  to  ofatais  a 
reform  of  tbe  defects  existing  in  our  actual  iy». 
tem,  that  they  may  co-operate  together  towsidi 
attaining  this  object.  If.  on  the  cuotrsry,  the 
deputies  of  the  country  parishes  be  not  dispoicri 
to  enter  Into  any  other  questions  besides  those 
f  if  tbe  dianges  in  the  rates  and  the  represeoti- 
tion  in  tbe  States,  but  are  nevertheless  disposed 
fovourably  to  receive  the  pretensions  of  thetown 
on  this  latter  subject,  the  said  committee  wiO  act 
insist  upon  the  other  points,  but  will,  in  0014110c- 
tion  with  the  country  deputiea,  assist  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  committee  named  by  the  States 
to  communicate  on  the  basis  of  their  project 

"  In  the  event  of  the  country  deputies  refos- 
ing  to  allow  the  town  the  number  of  reprcsen- 
tatives  which  the  said  committee  may  deem 
Just  and  reasonable,  upon  the  principles  above 
set  forth,  all  ftirtfaer  proceedings  will  be  deemei 
unnecessary,  and  the  said  committee  will  aot 
assist  at  any  conference  proposed  with  the 
committee  of  the  States. 

*'  And  the  said  committee  Is  moreover  reqaeit 
ed  to  make  a  report  to  the  parish,  for  iti  appro- 
bation, of  all  and  every  project  that  may  be  of  a 
nature  to  obtain  general  consent,  before  it  be 
definitively  submitted  to  the  sanctkm  of  the 
States.  John  Movli.im,i  Cftn-j^io-. 

Thomas  Lihoc,/  *'*'■■'■■'"• 
"St  Peter  Port,  Mth  May,  I8S7." 

Hie  deputies  of  tbe  nine  country  paiiihef, 
empowered  to  confer  with  tbe  representstlTea 
of  the  town,  on  the  measures  of  reform  shoot  to 
be  introduced  in  our  insular  eoastitntioo,  nas- 
nimously  resolved  to  recommend  the  foUowiof 
propositions  to  their  respective  constitneBti:— 

1.— -That,  for  the  future.  States  taxes  should 
be  levied  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islsad, 
without  distinction  of  town  or  oouatry*  each 
indivldoal  being  assessed  In  proportioo  to  hie 


a.— That  the  town  parish  shaU  have  as  nsor 
votes:  In  the  Deliberative  States  as  the  nise 
country  pdrlshes  unite^i  ud  that  in  the  BeetiTe 
States  they  shall  have  an  addition  at  least  of 
twenty-two'' votes  to  the  twenty. two  vote*  they 
now  possess  t  and  that  in  the  DeHbeiative  Ststct 
the  town  and  countrxjtogether  shall  haveasmsay 
votes  as  those  of  the  Court  and  Cl«gy  oaited. 
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9.— To  autlioriM  the  country  deputies  to  co- 
operate witii  tlioee  of  the  towo  in  such  meiuures 
It  inaj  be  nccesierj  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the 
•boacs  which  diaflgure  the  existing  mode  of 
govermnent,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
dcdaion  of  the  town,  dated  the  aoth  of  May 
kit 

Ocaerol  MiUUm  Onirr.— Govemment-House, 
Guernsey,  fld  June,  llO7-~Mi0or- General  Sir 
Janes  Dooclas  congratulates  the  Militia 
of  Guernsey  upon  their  late  appearance  under 
iims,  and  the  Island  in  geoeral  upon  the  ample 
means  it  possesses  of  brmging  an  eAcient  force 
iatothefleU. 

Uaring  now  seen  and  got  acquainted  with  the 
iHARreDt  corps,  the  Lieutenant.  GoTomor  feels  a 
ttfdy  Interest  in  their  welfhre  and  ImproTcment, 
and  will  looee  no  time  in  procuring  f6r  them 


Jfiscel/oMeoM.— The  United  jService  Journal 
for  June,  page  164,  contains,  in  a  long  article  on 
the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in  Spain,  descrlp. 
Utc  chiefly  of  its  operatioDS  near  St.  Sebastian, 
in  March  last,  the  following  tribute  to  the  me- 
mories of  two  of  our  contrymen.  Colonels  Tup- 
per  and  De  Lancey.  who  fell  at  the  head  of  their 
regiments,  the  former  on  Ath  May,  18S6,  and  the 
latter  on  16th  March  last  :— 

**That  such  men  as  Tupper  and  De  Lancey 
should  have  been  lost  to  their  country  in  vain, 
and  have  perished  among  thousands  of  unhappy 
victims  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  In  which,  if  every 
individual  was  a  Hercules,  his  eflbrts  could  not 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented.  The  former  was  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous,  honourable,  and  gallant  soldiers,  and 
the  most  active  and  perfect  commanding  officer, 
these  artides  of  equipment  of  which  they  still    whooouldhaveadomedtheBritishname;  and  the 


but  as  no « permanent  good 
upon  ottier  principles  than 
tiuse  of  jostioe,  his  first  ot^ect  must  be  to 
make  ttie  Militia  Laws  bear  equally  upon  all : 
when  many  are  allowed  to  evade,  none  can  be 
expected  to  obey  them  with  alacrity.  And  as  a 
prcUmiaary  step,  he  calls  upon  the  Colonels  of 
militia  eoipa  for  a  return  of  all  men  liable  to 
Bdntia  service  In  their  respective  districts,  and 
begs  to  assure  them,  that  the  honourable  dis- 
dmrge  of  this  duty  will  be  the  greatest  benefit 
which,  la  a  military  capacity,  they  can  confer 
npon  the  state. 


latter  not  Inferior  in  any  respect ;  and  the  task 
he  performed  in  cleansing  the  Augsean  stable, 
the  convent  of  Corban,  at  Santander,  from  the 
of  disease  and  iUthy  abandonment  in  which 


he  found  two  thousand  stragglers  heaped  toge- 
ther after  the  march  to  Vittoria,  would  i^ipear 
incredible  to  one  who  had  not  seen  it.  His  loss 
cannot  be  repaired  in  any  army }  and  these  are 
"    '  whose  1 


only  two  out  of  many  ' 
to  be  recorded." 

EttttmAeih  CoUege.^The  annual  prize  esta- 
blished  by  W.  Collings,  esq.,  has  been  awarded  to 
Utermarck,  ma.,  of  the  Fifth  Form. 


JERSEY. 


Taa  political  inatltntions  of  Jersey  have  been 
justty  condooaned  as  unsuited  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  after 
many  yean  of  patient  endurance,  the  people 
have  rallied  round  the  standard  of  reform,  fully 
detennined  to  eradicate  the  numerous  and  op- 
pressive grievances  which  afllect  their  industry, 
thefar  property,  and  their  civil  rights.  Theconsti. 
totions  of  both  the  Channel  Islands  were  framed 
sad  settled  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  this 
remote  date  alone  affords  presumptive  evidence 
thatttey  are  not  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stukoes,  because  society  has  been  gradually 
progressing  since  that  period,  and  varying  aU 


who,  having  no  written  rule  for  tiieir  guidance 
and  being  themselves  ^i^olly  unversed  in  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  put  forth  their  deci- 
sions at  hazard,  and  bane  their  verdicts  on  conjec- 
ture or  caprice :  that  law  costs  are  so  enormous, 
as  either  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  or  to 
involve  those  who  venture  hi  this  perilous 
experiment  in  ruin,  while  the  lawyers  amass 
fortunes  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  clients  ;  thht 
many,  knowing  this  horrible  state  of  afhiirs, 
voluntarily  abandon  a  just  debt,  rather  than 
embark  in  litigation ;  that  no  man  in  public  life 
dare  enter  an  action  for  libel,  as  the  jurats,  who 
differ  from  him  in  politics,  would  assuredly  ex- 


the  relations  of  the  community.    But,  passing  onerate  the  libeller,  from  party  hatred ;  that 

iboB  presumptive  evidence  to  direct  testimony,  thousands  of  pounds,  now  due  to  merchants  and 

we  find    "  something  rotten   in  the  state  of  tradesmen,  are  not  recoverable,  as  the  law  costs 

Denmark,**  in  the  legislative,  judicial,  executive  would  absorb  all  the  sums  claimed :  that  frau- 

siid  administrative    departments)   irreeponsi-  dulentdebtorsareallowed  to  cheat  their  creditors 


bility  in  the  first  )  partiality  in  the  second  i 
cruelty  in  the  third ;  incompetency  in  the 
fourth.  We  jbehold'the  Augman  stable  of 
fUmhms  mytnology  practically  realized,  and 
look  forward  to  some  political  Hercules,  who 
amy  conduct  a  riter  Alpheus  through  the  mass 
of  unsightly  abomination,  and  cleanse  its 
socoaulated  impurities. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  short,  but  able 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '<Les  Griefs  du  FeupleJer- 


by  being  separated  fh>m  their  wives,  as  to  pro- 
perty; that  the  deputy. viscount  and  the 
d^nonciateurs  can  arrest  a  person  for  debt, 
without  proving  that  a  shilling  is  due ;  and  that' 
in  pleas  of  real  estate,  many  abandon  their 
claims,  fearful  of  being  harassed  with  costs, 
while  the  lawyers  get  possession  of  the  property 
for  a  mere  song. 

This  certainly  is  a  most  firigfatfnl  picture,  but 
it  is  not  surcharged,  for  the  proofk  are  after- 


ilais,  avec  des  Commentalres  sur  les  RemMes  k  wards  exhibited,  and  indeed  they  are  known 

y  apposter,"  the  composition  of  Mr.  George  and  felt  throughout   the  whole  island.     Mr. 

Uesservy,  a  staunch  and  unflinching  patriot  of  Messervydtes  the  case  of  the  contested  election 

the  right  KtuxA,  in  which  the  chief  evils  now  for  the  cUnstaUeshlp  of  St.  Ouen*s  pwrish,  which 


fielt  in  Jersey  are  exhiUted  in  a  dear  and 
enogctle  form,  and  so  simply  expressed  and  so 
lucidly  arranged,  that  they  must  carry  convlc- 
tlOB  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  possesses 
common  sense  and  common  honesty. 

TIm  animadversions  of  this  gentleman  are 
eUefiy  dfaeeted  against  the  defective  state  of 


remained  undecided  by  the  Royal  Court  l^om 
1819  to  188fl ;  nor  would  It  then  have  been  ter- 
minated,  hadnot  thetwo  candidates,  Messsrs. 
Duheaume  and  Arthur,  whose  patience  waa 
exhausted  by  these  Interminable  delays,  mutually 
consented  to  demand  a  new  dection.  We  have 
also  the  case  of  Philip  Le  Gouteur,  Esq.,  the 


the  law,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  total  present  constable  of  St.  Peter^,  who  was  kept  out 

sbeenee  of  an  fixed  law,  and  the  corrupt  admlnis.  of  bis  office  for  twdve  months,  though  his  op- 

tfatloB  of  justice.    The  code  of  laws,  such  as  it  ponent  had  only  polled  ten  votes. 

is,  now  possesaed  by  Jersey,  is  contained  in  a  Mr.  Messervy  next  hutroduces  us    Into  the 

man  volume,  and  was  compiled  In  1771,  but  sanctuary  of  Justice,  and  declares  that  though 

naoyofHs  provisions  have  been  annulled  by  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  causes  on 

decisions  of  the  States,  and  others  introduced,  the  table,  those  only  are  sdected  for  adjudica. 


whidi  have  been  confirmed  by  various  Orders  in 
Council. 

Mr.  Messervy  tdls  us  that  In  eivU  and 
crimlBal  proceedings,  contradictory  judgments 
aregiven  on  the  sane  cases  by 


tion,  in  which  the  parties  have  friends  among 
the  jurats,  the  others  bdng  pos^ned  till  the 
Greek  Kalends.  This  evil,  we  apprehend, 
could  easUy  be  remedied,  by  enteriuf?  eaeh  cause 
on  a  roU,  and  calling  them  iccording  to  priority 
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of  dftte,  u  to  the  practiee  in  Gaerasey.  Our 
aathor  also  Justly  complains  of  the  frrosa 
imitiality  exercised  at  the  OreflTe  office,  some 
persons  being:  heaTiljr  charred  for  inspecting 
the  books,  while  others  are  allowed  to  examine 
them  gratoitoasly,  though  all  the  records  belong 
to  the  public.  Perhaps  the  greatest  grievance 
in  the  whole  catalogue  is  the  system  of  calling 
an  unlimited  number  of  witnesses:  it  is  dto. 
tinctly  stated,  and  even  printed  in  italics,  that 
two  hundred^witnesses  have  been  subpoenaed  in 
a  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the  clients 
are  ruined  before  the  process  is  ripe  for  ad- 
judication. Many  other  grievances  are  pointed 
nut.  to  which  we  do  not  more  partlcttlarly  allude, 
as  we  take  it  for  granted  that  every  Jerseyman 
has  obtained  a  copy  of  this  excellent  worlt  of 
Mr.  Messervy's. 

A  reform  meeting  was  held  on  the  Sth  of  May, 
which  was  most  namerously  and  respectably 
attended,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  C. 
Traveller  delivered  a  masterly  speech  to  a  de- 
lighted audience.  Mr.  Kaye  also  spoke,  bat 
though  an  advocate  for  reform  in  Jersey,  he 
called  himself  a  conservative,  and  supported 
the  ballot  in  that  island,  though  he  protested 
against  its  Introduction  into  England.  The 
title  assumed  by  the  last  speaker  Is  to  us  un- 
intelligible, as  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
definition  of  Conservatism  ;  and  if  we  judge  of 
It  by  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  those  who 
assume  it  in  England,  then  should  we  deem  Mr. 
Kaye  no  valuable  accession  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  government.  Hte  ideas  on  the  ballot  are 
too  inconsistent  to  need  any  comment :  the 
principle  is  either  sound  or  rotten,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  of  universal  application  or  of 
universal  refection.  It  to  notorious  that  free* 
dom  of  election  does  not  exist  in  England,  for 
fhrmers  fear  to  lose  their  leases,  and  tradesmen 
their  customers,  if  they  vote  according  to  their 
consciences. 

The  following  are  the  petitions  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Jersey  Reformers, 

rCTinoN. 
To  Sir  John  De  VeuUe,  Knight,  President,  and 
the  Members  of  the  SUtes  of  Jersey. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Inha. 
bitants  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  most  humbly 
sheweth,— 
That  the  Constitution  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thto  island,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
King  John,  remains,  in  all  essesential  points, 
unaltered  and  in  foU  force.    Many  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  thto  Charter,  however  well  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  at  that  time,  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  those  liberal  and 
enlightened   institutions  whi^   prevail  gene- 
rally  throughout  hto  M^esty's  dominions,  and 
they  are  morever  ill-suited  to  the  Improved  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
tercourse which  they  ei\)oy  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  States  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  JerMy  view  with  the 
deepest  and  most  unfeigned  regret  ttie  daily 
increase  of  grievances  arising  out  of  the  corrupt 
and  inefficient  administration  of  justice;  and 
however  much  your  petitioners  may  have  had 
reason  to  complain  hitherto,  never  were  the  abu- 
ses so  glaring  as  those  which  they  now  dejdore. 
That  the  evito  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
system  as  the  present,  are  the  more  grievously 
felt  in  Jersey,  from  the  almost  total  absence  of 
written  laws  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  the 
Royal  Court;  and  by  the  frequent  elections, 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  of  persons  to  the 
magistracy,  who,  by  practice  and  education,  are 
not  previously  qualified  to  dtocharge  the  judicial 
duties  confided  to  them 

That  the  petitioners  consider  that  the  work- 
tng  class,  or  small  rate  payers,  do  not  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  votes  in  popular  elec- 


tions, being  frequently  obliged,  eontnry  to 
their  honest  conviction,  to  act  underlie  toflv- 
ence  of  their  employers ;  and  your  pettdooeit 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  suggest,  that  in  order  U 
leave  them  unshackled  and  free  agents,  the  vote 
by  ballot  should  be  established  amongst  as. 

And,  lastly,  your  petitioners,  in  notidag  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of/Mfn 
de  paix,  or  a  court  of  requests  for  ttw  reooverr 
of  small  debts,  beg  leave  to  submit  for  yosr 
consideration,  the  following  resolutions  onani. 
mously  adopted  al  a  meeting  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  to  request  tfatt 
you  will  be  pleased,  with  as  ttttle  detoy  ta 
possible,  to  grant  and  operate  a  full  and  com. 
plete  measure  of  reform  of  the  laws  sod 
institutions  of  the  toland,  in  oonfonnity  withtht 
said  resolutions. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  ha. 
assoLirnoivs. 

I.— That  It  to  the  opinion  of  tiito  mcetiac 
that  the  state  of  afiSsIrs  in  thto  island  to  such  u 
to  call  londly  for  reform. 

s.— That  it  to  the  opinion  of  thto  meetlof 
that  the  people  of  Jersey  are  not  sofleicatlY. 
and  adequately  represented  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  that,  in  eousidenitioa  of  their 
being  now  in  that  assembly  twenty-foiir 
irresponsible  members,  it  woald  be  deshsble 
to  add  to  that  assembly,  as  now  constttutcd. 
elected  by  the  people,  an  eqoivalent  nunb«  of 
representatives. 

a.— That  It  is  the  opinion  of  thto  assemblf 
that  the  present  stats  of  our  Judlcstare  it 
inadequate  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  sod 
that  the  establtohmeot  of  trial  by  Jury,  hi  dril 
as  well  as  criminal  caM«»  would  be  the  soxeit 
means  of  remedying  the  evil. 

4.— That  it  to  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
it  would  be  highly  expedient  and  beneflcisl  to 
the  community  that  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Court 
be  thrown  open,  and  that  all  persons  dalj 
qualified  be  admitted  to  practice  su  Oie  sold 
bar. 


«.— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thto  meeting,  thst 
would  be   higfal 
present   tariff  for  law    expenses  on  a 


it  would  be   highly  advisable 


s  meeting,  tl 
iv  advisable   to   rectify  the 
law    expenses  on  a   more 
moderate  and  more  defined  scale. 

fi.— That  a  clear  and  concise  code  of  tow  ii 
urgently  called  lot,  to  guide  our  magtotrsies  to 
the  dtopeosing  of  Justice,  from  the  preseat 
almost  total  absence  of  written  law  in  the  islaad. 
7-— That  a  mode  of  evading  the  contribatioo 
of  the  public  rate  by  persons  residing  in  one 
parish  and  holding  property  in  another,  harisf 
been  so  generally  and  unjustly  practised  of  late, 
it  to  the  opinion  of  thto  meeting  that  property 


should  be  taxed  in  the  parish  in  which  it  s 

aSSOLUTIOWB 

Adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Reformen,  at 
the  Royal  Yacht  aub  Hotel,  June  5.  I8S7> 
That  it  Is  tibe  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  ^ 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  exercised  by 
tk^  Jwrit'Jntticien  of  the  Royal  court  should  be 
separated  as  being  incompatible. 

That  the  ^^n^nt  jur^Juttieiert  be  maiatslaed 
in  the  right  to  nit  as  members  of  the  States 
during  life,  unless  they  resign  their  legislatirt 
functions. 

That  the  rectors  of  partohes  be  relieved  fkt» 
their  legtolative  duties,  maintaining  the  preseat 
clergy  in  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  States  during 
life,  unless  they  resign  tbeir  legislative  fuoe. 
tlons. 

That  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  tow, 
twenty -four  representatives  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  complete,  with  the  three  bodies  Vb»t 
now  compose  the  States,^  the  number  of  sixty 
members. 

That,  after  the  death  or  resignation  of  all  the 
present  jurte-Justlciers  and  rectors,  the  SUtea 
remain  composed  of  thirty-six  representartves, 
being  the  present  number  of  members. 
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TO  VICTORIA  THE  FIRST, 

ON  HIR  ACCK8SION  TO  THE  THRONE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


A  DAT  of  gladness  brightens  England's  story, 
Onoe  more  in  Freedom's  host  she  leads  the  van, 

Again  she  stands  prepared  for  deeds  of  glory, 
And  Tyranny  retreats  with  visage  wan, 

Whilst  liberty  appears  with  brow  serene. 

Supported  by  her  champion,  Britain's  lovely  Queen  t 
•  - 

A  nation's  bursts  of  acclamation  g^reet 
The  imperial  Mistress  of  a  nation's  heart, — 

Unnumbered  echoes  hbb  loved  name  repeat, — 
From  beauteous  eyes  bright  tears  of  pleasure  start. 

All  bail  the  glory  of  the  glorious  scene, 
The  modest  mt^esty  of  England's  Virgin-queen. 

— Rise,  Erin,  land  of  sorrows,  rise,  rejoice  I 
Too  long  thy  sons  have  borne  the  yoke  of  sadness. 

But  let  them  now  with  one  united  voice 
Burst  forth  in  all  their  native  g^h  of  gladness  I 

ViCToaiA  reigns,  the  Queen  of  Liberty, 
And  England's  sister  isle,  sweet  Erin,  shall  be  iVee ! — 

In  the  sweet  summer-time  begins  thy  reign, 
A  cheering  otnen  for  approaching  years ; 

Around  thee  crowd  the  season's  beauteous  train, 
In  the  pure  sky  the  spotless  sun  appears. 

Meet  emblems,  ftdr  benignant  Queen,  of  thee. 
Of  thy  bright  beaming  eye,  and  soul  of  purity. 

To  see  thee  pass  from  childhood  to  a  throne. 
Thy  mien  mi^estic,  blent  with  nature's  grace. 

To  hear  thee  there  thy  generous  feelings  own, 
To  view  their  play  in  thy  angelic  fiice, 

Whilst  England's  noblest  stand  in  mute  amaze — 
Marks  thee  the  beacon-light  that  points  to  happier  days. 
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The  lovely  tresses  of  thy  girihood  now 
Are  by  the  bright  tiara's  gems  confined  > 

The  dazzling  crown  surmounts  thy  lofty  brow. 
The  polished  index  of  thy  noble  mind ; 

The  brilliant  purple  robes  thy  graceful  frame, 
The  sceptre's  in  thy  hand,  and  millions  bless  thy  name ! 

Long  may  the  olive-branch  thy  sceptre  be, 
A  sceptre  meetest  for  thy  gentle  hand ; 

But  if  a  foe  should  threaten  thine  or  thee, 
Thy  reahns  would  form  one  vast  "  Immortal  Band," — 

*^  Victoria !  '*  ring  'midst  thunders  through  thy  fleet. 
And  lay  the  vanquished  foe  at  thine  imperial  feet. 

And  O  what  rapture  must  thy  mother's  be 
To  see  the  flower  thus  gloriously  expand 

Which  she  has  nurtured  from  its  inftmcy. 
To  watch  it  spread  its  fragrance  o'er  the  land. 

Inhale  fresh  odours  in  its  native  bower. 
And  grow  the  counterpart  of  its  bright  parent-flower. 

The  crown  of  England  is  a  noble  prize. 

And  yet  thy  mother  is  a  nobler  ftur ; 
The  one  thou  hast  from  her  all  change  defies. 

Its  heavenly  lustre  nought  on  earth  may  mar, — 
'Tis  '^^rtue's  crown,  that,  planted  in  thy  breast. 
Fits  thee  to  bless  the  earth  and  reign  among  the  blessed. 

Queen  of  the  ocean-isles  I  if  'midst  the  throng 

That  seek  to  gain  thine  ear  and  win  thy  smile. 
If  'mongst  the  voices  of  immortal  song, 

A  voice  could  reach  thee  from  this  happy  isle — 
Thine  ear  might  listen  to  the  humble  strain 
ttiat  hails  thee  Albion's  hope — Queen  of  the  mighty  main  ! 

Throughout  thy  realms  r^oicings  «dll  resound 
When  England  gprieves  less  deeply  for  her  king, 

Yet  not  a  spot  may  in  thy  realms  be  found 
Where  exultation  shall  more  loudly  ring, 

Where  hearts  more  loyal  breathe  for  thine  and  thee, 
Than  in  this  Norman  Isle,  this  halcyon  of  the  sea. 

The  precious  diamond  is  but  small  of  size^ 

Yet  far  it  casts  its  rays  of  starry  light, 
So,  'midst  thy  realms  a  gem,  sweet  Sarbia  lies, 
Birth-place  of  names  in  glory's  annals  bright. 
Of  names  as  lasting  as  its  towering  rockf, 
Bb  Savmarbz'  glorious  name,  and  patriotic  Brock's. 

Sweetly  it  rises  'midst  the  lovely  sea. 
Proudly  its  towers  the  British  flag  display, 

Bxave  are  its  sons  as  bravest  hearts  can  be. 
Rich  in  the  fame  that  suffers  no  decay  ; 

To  own  the  sway  of  Britain  forms  its  pride, 
Though  with  Britannia's  foes  engirt  on  every  side. 
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Many  and  happy  be  thy  Aiture  days, 

Let  thine  the  brightest  age  of  science  be, 
Be  thou  the  sun  whose  all-revtring  rays 

Shall  fire  once  more  the  soul  of  Poesy ; 
Then  would  thy  triumphs  with  the  mightiest  vie, 
Sngiand  in  song  and  arms  the  world  again  defy. 

In  thy  bright  reign  Britannia  shall  arise 

A  glofions  Phcenix  from  her  time-worn  fame, 
On  her  again  shall  nations  turn  their  eyes 

When  smouldering  Freedom  bursts  forth  in  a  flame, 
Old  England's  golden  days  return  once  more. 
Her  Virgin-sovereign's  name  resound  from  shore  to  shore. 
Gwmteyy  July  3, 1887.  J.  D.  PIERCEY. 

ON   THE   ARISTOCRACY    OF    LABOUR. 


DisnMCTiONS  of  rank  in  society  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of  human  nature.  If  all  men  were  on 
the  same  level  this  day,  inequality  would  be  introduced  among  them 
to-morrow;  and  this  holds  true,  whether  we  view  man  living  in  a 
nvage  state,  or  in  the  most  refined  civilization.  The  differences  in 
personal  strength  alone  would  produce  this  result,  and  when  to  that  are 
added  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  qualifications,  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  not  only  extremes,  but  that  all  the  intermediate  spaces 
must  be  occupied  by  a  plurality  of  grades,  linked  together  as  an  ex- 
tended chain.  But  though  this  admission  be  freely  conceded,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  distinction  of  ranks,  which  actually  obtains,  is 
regulated  by  a  proper  standard,  or  governed  by  sound  principles  of 
morality  or  legislation ;  so  far  from  this  being  true,  it  is  clear  that 
many  have  originated  in  usurpation,  or  pride,  or  fashion,  while  they 
are  submitted  to  by  ignorance,  and  reverenced  by  prejudice. 

Between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  question,  a  difference,  how- 
eTer  rarely  noticed,  yet  palpably  obvious,  so  soon  as  it  is  stated.  It 
relates  to  the  question  of  food.  The  quadruped,  the  fish,  the  bird,  the 
insect,  and  the  reptile, —  all  the  countless  myriads  of  this  multifarious 
creation,-— find  the  means  of  subsbtence  ready  prepared.  To  this  law 
of  Providence,  man  is  the  exception.  He  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  he  must  labour.  Such  was  the  primaeval  command  ; 
and  could  we  suppose  that  this  mandate  were  treated  with  universal 
disobedience,  the  penalty  would  be  death ;  the  human  race  would  be 
extinct,  though  the  races  of  the  inferior  animals  would  still  live. 
Suffice  it  to  state  the  fact,  without  speculating  on  the  cause,  or  pursu- 
ing its  philosophical  consequences.  In  a  political  sense,  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  in  society,  so  far  as  inequa- 
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]ity  of  station  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  moral  and  physical 
constitution. 

Political,  as  well  as  religious,  superstition,  originates  in  ignorance ; 
both  have  their  idols ;  if  those  of  the  latter  hfee  been  uniavourable  to 
true  piety,  those  of  the  former  have  deadened  the  inflnences  of  virtue. 
All  acknowledge  labour  to  be  the  parent  of  wealth,  of  the  nutriment  we 
eat  and  drink,  of  the  raiment  we  wear,  of  the  houses  we  inhabit,  of  the 
furniture  we  use ;  to  it  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasures  of  art,  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  the  useful  inventions  of  machinery.  Under 
Providence,  labour  is  the  sustainer  of  life,  and  the  creator  of  all  its' 
enjoyments :  and  yet  it  is  despised  by  men,  abhorred  as  a  burden,  or 
scorned  as  a  degradation.  To  dream  away  existence,  as  a  wakiog 
sluggard ;  to  wrap  up  the  energies  in  exclusive  selfishness ;  to  consume, 
without  producing,  and  reap,  without  sowing ;  to  recline  on  a  bed  of 
down,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  deeming  the  husbandman,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  tradesman,  creatures  of  an  inferior  caste ;  such  are  the 
characteristics  of  what  the  current  phraseology  of  a  Christian  country 
terms  ^'  a  gentleman  par  excellence.''  Nor  does  the  evil  attach  simply  to 
those  who  repose  listlessly  on  the  summit  of  this  bad  eminence :  it  per- 
vades all  classes  downwards,  generating  envy  and  pride  through  every 
graduation  of  the  scale,  each  higher  section  looking  down  on  the  next 
inferior  section  with  the  same  contempt,  as  they  themselves  are  treated 
by  those  next  above  them  in  elevation.  Even  a  nobleman's  butler 
asserts  a  superiority  over  the  footman  of  a  commoner.  To  what  extent 
this  prejudice  has  cramped  the  practical  influences  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  the  province  of  divines  to  determine ;  it  is  our  business  to 
point  out  some  of  its  consequences  on  the  social  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  highest  moral  obligation  that  binds  society  together,  is  marriage. 
If  there  be  any  contract  which  requires  in  the  most  eminent  degree  to  be 
pure  and  free,  it  is  this ;  but  what  has  it  become  in  the  present  artificial 
system  ?  A  mercenary  bargain,  in  which  the  afiections  are  bartered  for 
money,  where  virtue  is  at  a  discount,  and  pedigree  at  a  premium. 
Cold  calculation  freezes  the  warmer  impulses ;  the  union  of  the  sexes  is 
reduced  to  a  question  of  arithmetic,  or  a  problem  of  genealogy ;  it  i» 
an  affair  either  of  sordidness  or  pride.  We  do  not  undervalue  pru- 
dential considerations,  or  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
forming  of  matrimonial  engagements  ;  where  these  do  not  recommend 
marriage,  it  need  not  take  place ;  but  if  these  are  alone  the  inducement, 
then  we  say  that  it  entails  misery  on  the  individuals,  and  generates  rice 
among  a  nation.  And  to  what  is  this  huckstering  to  be  attributed  ? 
To  that  baleful  prejudice  which  stigmatizes  labour  and  gradations  of 
labour,  and  thus  splits  mankind  into  castes ;  which  considers  money 
acquired  by  one  pursuit  hcmourable^  and  by  another,  dishonoorable; 
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which  distinguishes  him  who  deals  in  retail,  from  him  who  deals  in 
wholesale ;  and  thus,  through  a  series  of  conventional  follies,  establishes 
a  standard  of  excellence,  revolting  to  common  sense,  ridiculous  to  phi- 
losophy, and  diametrically  opposed  [to  religion,  to  that  very  religion 
whose  solemn  sanction  is  essential  to  the  rite  of  marri^e. 

The  vice  of  the  parents  descends  to  the  children.  Their  example  is 
before  them.  To  marry  beneath  their  station,  would  degrade  the  family. 
Neither  can  they  pursue  any  vocation,  not  as  nominally  respectable  as 
(hat  followed  by  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  they  aspire  still  higher,  and 
disdain  the  mean  servitude  of  trade.  What  is  the  result  of  these 
feelings  ?  The  loss  of  mental  independence.  Such  characters  stoop  to 
rise,  aye,  stoop  into  the  very  mire,  worshippers  of  title,  idolaters  of 
patronage,  parasites  of  power.  Too  proud,  though  they  be,  to  earn 
their  bread  by  honest  industry,  they  can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences 
to  live  on  thaalms  of  the  aristocracy,  doled  out  as  a  reward  for  servility 
or  apostacy ;  they  can  take  the  wages  of  corruption,  without  a  blush, 
and  do  the  biddings  of  tyranny,  without  a  pang. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  asked  Shakespeare.  Many  have  answered  the 
question,  and  we  shall  add  to  the  number  of  the  respondents.  The 
homage  paid  to  mere  names,  even  now  in  England,  is  preposterously 
absurd :  Smith  and  Thompson  are  outward  signs  of  a  plebeian ;  Caven- 
dish and  Seymour,  the  visible  marks  of  aristocracy.  Among  the 
ancients  this  is  so  transcendantly  ridiculous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give 
a  few  specimens  of  classical  nomenclature,  with  an  English  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics.  Xenophon,  which  signifies  one  that  speaks  a 
foreign  language,  was  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Greek  who  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  as  a  consummate  captain,  ,but  also  as  an 
elegant  writer  in  his  mother  tongue.  What  could  be  more  inappropriate 
than  to  denominate  the  great  philosopher  of  Crotona,  Pythagoras,  which 
signifies  a  stinking  breath  ?  or  what  could  be  more  misapplied  than  the 
name  of  the  weeping  philosopher,  Heraclitus,  denoting  military  glory  ? 
The  inheritance  of  surnames,  among  the  Romans,  produced  still  more 
ladicroQs  consequences.  The  best  and  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived 
their  names  from  the  coarsest  employments,  or  else  from  the  corporal 
blemishes  of  their  ancestors.  The  Pisones  were  millers ;  the  Cicerones 
and  the  Lentuli  were  so  called  from  the  vetches  and  lentils  which  their 
forefathers  dealt  in.  The  Fabii  were  so  denominated  from  a  dung-pit, 
in  which  the  first  of  the  family  was  begotten  by  stealth.  A  ploughman 
ga^e  rise  to  the  great  family  of  the  Serrani.  The  Suilii,  the  Bubulci^ 
and  the  Porci,  were  respectively  descended  from  a  swine-herd,  a  cow- 
h^9  and  a  pork^butcher.  The  senator  Strabo  would  be  called  here 
°<)uintQm,  and  the  Limi  rejoice  in  the  appellation  of  SheepVEyes. 
What  could  be  more  disrespectful  than  to  give  the  surname  of  Snub- 
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Nose  to  P.  Silius,  the  pro-prsBtofy  because  his  great^great-great-grand- 
father  had  a  nose  of  that  shape  ?  Ovid,  indeed,  had  a  long  nose,  and 
therefore  was  justly  denominated  Naso;  but  why  should  Horace  have 
been  called  Flaccus,  as  if  his  ears  had  been  s'tretched  in  the  pillory  ? 
Why  need  we  mention  the  Plauti,  Panci,  Valgi,  Vari,  Vatis,  and 
Scauri ;  the  Tutidani,  the  Malici,  and  CenestellcB;  in  other  words,  the 
Splay-foots,  the  Bandylegs,  the  ShamblC'^hinB,  Baker-knees,  Clnb-ftjet, 
Hammer-heads,  Chubby-cheeks,  and  Bald-heads. 

Approaching  the  times  of  modem  history,  we  find  on  record  an 
Italian  minister  of  state,  called  Grossa-testa,  or  Oreat-head,  though,  in 
fact,  he  had  scarcely  any  head  at  all,  or  at  least  any  brain  in  the  interior. 
That  nation  had  likewise  its  Sforzas,  Malatestas,  Boccannigras,  Porci- 
nas,  Colonnas,  Muratorios,  Medicis,  and  OoKzi :  or,  in  plain  English, 
Endeavours,  Chuckle-heads,  Black-muzzles,  Hogs,  Pillars,  Masons, 
Physicians,  and  Chubby-chops.  Among  the  proud  Dons  and  Hidalgw 
of  Spain,  we  find  the  Ahnohadas,  Girones,  Utreras,  Ursinas,  and  Zapa- 
tas ;  signifying  Cushions,  Grores,  Bullocks,  Bears,  and  Slippers. 

Ezailiples  might  be  multiplied  from  other  countries,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  senseless  foolery  of  name-worship.  But  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  the  specimens  adduced  unanswerably  exhibit  the 
aristocracy  of  labour,  as  the  real  founder  of  titled  families,  and  that  the 
present  holders  of  hereditary  honours  despise  the  very  source  from 
which  all  their  artificial  superiority  flows.  Such  is  the  usual  coaneof 
ambition ;  when  it  has  reached  the  eminence  to  which  it  aspired,  it 
kicks  down  the  ladder  which  aided  its  elevation.  Titular  rank  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  date ;  the  father  of  one  man  earns  money  before 
the  father  of  another  man,  and  from  this  casualty  alone,  society  recog- 
nizes the  son  of  the  one  to  be  the  superior  of  the  son  of  the  other;  snch 
is  the  mighty  difference  between  an  old  family  and  a  parvenu  ! 

If  this  subject  be  traced  more  widely  through  its  varied  ramifications 
we  shall  find  that  the  degradation  attached  to  labour,  and  the  dignity 
conferred  on  idleness,  are  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  evils  to  good 
government.  It  gives  rise  to  the  existence  of  a  favoured  class,  in  whoee 
fiunilies  property  is  perpetuated  by  primogeniture,  and  power  rendered 
permanent  by  legislative  enactment.  They  form,  what  is  called,  the 
aristocracy,  and  their  ranks  are  constantly  strengthened  by  fresh  addi- 
tions ;  for,  so  soon  as  a  commoner  has  acquired  sufficient  influence  to 
render  him  truly  formidable  to  the  exclusive  section,  he  is  lured  away 
from  the  popular  ranks,  and  incorporated  with  the  nobility.  We  are 
then  sought  to  be  blinded  with  a  hollow  sophism  about  that  beaatiiiil 
justice  inherent  in  our  constitution,  which  opens  the  door  to  merit,  and 
invites  it  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state :  but  the  assertion  is  false ; 
merit,  without  money,  never  yet  gained  the  peerage;  it  did  not  do  so 
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for  Newton,  or  Locke,  or  Davey,  or  Watt ;  nor  will  it  ever  do  so  for 
mere  genius. 

But  let  OS  descend  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale.  Will  talent  or 
rirtue,  or  both  combined,  secure  for  the  possessor  military  or  naval 
rank  ?  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  present,  answer  in  a  decided 
negative.  We  are  not  to  lo(^  to  isolated  cases,  which  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  which  in  fact  prove  our  position,  instead  of  invalidat- 
ing it;  the  system  of  promotion  in  both  services  is  a  crying  evil,  being 
not  oaly  unjust  towards  individuals,  but  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  A  fund  is  annually  levied  on  the  labour  of  the  nation  to 
pay  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  nation  have  a  clear  *  right  to  insist  that 
that  fund  be  expended  in  securing  the  most  available  efficiency ;  but 
that  right  b  disregarded  in  practice,  as  all  the  higher  grades  are  occu- 
pied by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  aristocracy,  without  the  least 
respect  to  moral  qualities,  fitness,  intelligence,  or  length  of  service. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  a  man  who  can  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow,  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race.  This  amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the  aristocracy  of  labour,  but 
who,  among  our  statesmen,  rewards  such  industry  with  more  than  a 
barren  compliment  ?  The  secret  service  money  enriches  a  spy,  and  the 
pensioB  list  records  the  gratitude  of  a  minister  to  a  demirep  or  a  black- 
leg; but  rare  are  the  occasions,  when  the  real  national  benefactor 
receives  a  national  recompense.  Many  of  our  greatest  writers,  whose 
works  have  civilized  and  enlightened  millions,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  among  generations  yet  unborn,  have  lived  in  want  of  common 
necessaries,  while  the  parasites  of  aristocracy  have  revelled  in  luxury ; 
and  yet  the  age  may  have  been  called  Augustan,  and  the  sovereign  the 
best  of  princes. 

It  is  desirable  to  wipe  the  slur  from  labour,  and  to  assert  its  dignity, 
whether  it  be  of  a  physical,  or  an  intellectual,  character.  It  has  its 
gndes,  and  it  must  ever  have  them  ^  but  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
neither  elevates  nor  lowers  man.  Though  we  admire  the  broad  and 
deep  river,  are  we  to  despise  the  tributary  streams  which  fill  its  bed  ? 
Is  the  magnificence  of  the  oak,  to  render  us  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  the  lily  ?  The  mountain  has  its  grandeur ;  the  valley,  its  quiet  repose ; 
the  sea,  its  boundless  sublimity ;  the  lake,  its  placid  bosom  :  yet,  howe- 
ver dissimilar  the  objects,  they  are  parts  of  that  great  whole,  whoee 
apparent  discord  is  true  harmony,  and  each,  in  turn,  excites  our  devo- 
tion. But  man,  while  paying  homage  to  the  external  charms  of  nature 
m  its  diversified  attractions,  scorns  his  own  race,  merely  tolerating  that 
{Nurticular  section  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  envying  those  above 
l)im,  and  despising  those  beneath  him.  This  is  not  a  Christian  feeling ; 
it  is  not  philosophic,  nor  liberal,  nor  humane,  nor  just :  in  fact,  it  is 
irrational. 
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In  consequence  of  labour  being  branded  as  a  badge  of  disgrace,  all 
the  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  few  are  scrupulous  of  the  means  bj  which  it  is  acquired.  There  is 
but  one  restraint,  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  moral  and  religious  checks 
are  powerless.  The  desperate  forge,  the  reckless  swindle,  the  caunine 
overreach.  None  remain  satisfied  with  a  competency;  avarice  rules 
the  conduct,  aud  monopoly  alone  can  satiate  the  craving  after  gold. 
Concentration  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  small  farms  are  united  together, 
and  one  master  lords  it  over  a  parish ;  capitalists  join  their  stocks,  and 
the  poor  tradesman  is  driven  from  the  market.  The  nation  thus 
hurries  forward  to  its  ruin;  the  eminence  is  gained,  the  brain  goes 
dizzy  with  the  elevation,  and  soon  the  deep  abyss,  which  yawns  at  the 
base,  engulphs  the  slave  of  the  passions.  Bankers  fail ;  merchants  stop 
payment ;  workmen  rebel.  These  results  are  of  periodical  recurrence; 
witness  the  years  1815,  1825,  and  the  present  year. 

Not  the  least  considerable  of  the  moral  evils,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  attending  the  law  of  primogeniture,  is  its  tendency  to  degrade 
labour,  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  gambling.  By  accumulat- 
ing immense  masses  of  property  in  few  hands,  the  possessors  resemble 
towers  placed  on  lofty  hills,  which  many  try  to  reach.  Their  wealth  is 
the  standard  of  opulence,  and  those  who  have  less,  are  discontented. 
On  the  one  side  we  find  pride,  on  the  other,  jealousy.  Grold  purchases 
the  electoral  constituencies,  and  when  the  purchase  money  is  paid,  the 
buyers  look  out  for  a  market  to  sell  what  they  have  bought.  Thus 
moral  corruption  spreads  through  all  classes,  and  poisons  the  virtue  of 
the  nation.  The  inequality  is  so  broad,  as  to  endanger  public  freedom. 
The  bold  speculator  tries  to  trim  the  balance,  so  far  as  he  is  individnallr 
concerned,  by  incurring  gambling  hazards,  which  generally  end  in 
failure ;  the  majority  sit  down  tamely  under  the  injustice,  aad  sink  into 
a  state  of  slavery. 

England  is  now  reforming  her  decayed  and  mouldering  institutions ; 
the  task  is  a  noble  one,  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  succeed.  Bat  the 
grand  desideratum  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  by  the  legislature, 
which  disregards  the  inseparable  connection  between  political  and 
moral  government.  The  whole  scheme,  to  be  comprehensive  and 
permament,  (for  if  not  comprehensive,  it  never  will  be  permament,)  is  to 
build  upon  solid  principles,  and  not  tinker  the  national  machinery. 
Hitherto,  our  statesmen  have  been  too  prone  ^*  stare  super  antiqnas 
vias,"  to  tread  the  beaten  path,  fearing  to  diverge  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  and  thus  they  have  rather  amended  what  was  old,  than  created 
anything  new.  But  this  is  not  all ;  in  the  measures  of  their  too 
cautious  policy,  they  have  looked  only  at  the  landmarks  and  bounda- 
ries of  the  constitution,  without  ever  considering  whether  these  were 
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placed  in  trne  lines  and  proper  positions.  The  spirit  of  the  age  requires 
a  wider  soryej,  and  a  bolder  flight.  The  law  of  the  land  should  be 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  harmonize  with  religion ; 
we  have  reversed  this ;  the  law  professes  to  protect  religion,  and  judi- 
cial dicta  have  declared  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  English 
jorisprudence.  Revelation  has  thus  been  made  to  bend  to  human  autho- 
rity, and  lean  on  it  for  support.  To  no  other  cause,  can  our  sanguinary 
penal  code,  now  however  greatly  purified,  be  attributed,  nor  the  former 
defence  of  negro  slavery.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  catalogue  of 
past  and  present  evils ;  whoever  reflects  on  them  steadily,  will  admit 
that  very  few,  if  any,  would  have  existed,  had  legislation  been  based  on 
the  positive  and  intelligible  command,  *^  Do  unto  others  that  which  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you."  But  the  language  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  senate  have  clashed ;  and  the  rules  of  individual  and  national 
morality  have  been  ^^  wide  as  the  poles  asunder." 


THE  PUPIL  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  MINE  OF 
COPERBEREIT. 

A  Tftte  ctf  Swedeo. 

A  CHANCB  child  was  abandoned  at  his  birth  in  the  vast  forests  of 
Dalecarlia ;  the  female  of  a  white  bear,  who  had  lost  her  young,  suckled 
him,  till  he  was  able  to  live  on  acorns  and  wild  fruits ;  but  this  wild  beast 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  she- wolf  of  Romulus  -,  she  neither  suckled  a 
king  nor  a  conqueror,  but  simply  a  philosopher. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  a  fortuitous  circumstance  enabled  him  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  separated  him  from  society  ;  the  following  were 
his  first  thoughts  on  beholding  men  ;  his  ideas  were  philosophical, 
though  his  style  and  mode  of  expression  were  not :  but  we  give  them  in 
sabitance. 

"  As  long  as  I  remained  in  my  native  woods,  I  deemed  myself  the  only 
one  of  my  species,  for  I  resembled  no  other  being  with  whom  I  lived. 
With  pleasure  and  astonishment  I  now  see  other  creatures  resembling  my- 
self; my  own  existence  thus  becomes  multiplied,  and  nature  seems  to 
me  more  beautiful  since  I  have  ceased  to  be  the  sole  object  of  adora- 
tioD.  How  happens  it  that  the  sight  of  these  newly  discovered  beings  fills 
me  with  such  peculiar  interest?  My  blood  flows  more  quickly j  my 
heart  palpitates  ;  my  pulse  beats  with  firmer  tension ;  I  feel  that  their 
happiness  is  dear  to  me,  and  that  I  can  only  be  happy  in  their  presence  ! 
But  what  is  this  new  object  that  ravishes  my  senses  ?  is  it  of  a  nature 
sQperior  to  my  own  ?  what  freshness  of  complexion  !  what  elegance  in 
the  gait !  what  softness  in  the  eyes  !  an  unknown  movement  quivers 
throuffh  my  frame  3  a  secret  fire  circulates  through  my  veins  ;  ah ! 
now  do  I  feel  the  full  value  of  existence.  What  is  this  superior  form 
whose  aspect  kindles  within  me  indomitable  desire  j  I  feel  myself  stronger 
than  this  enchanting  vision  ;  no ;  I  am  indeed  weaker,  for  I  cannot 
resist  its  influence.  I  will  approach,  and  fall  at  its  knees ;  if  a  divinity, 
it  will  accept  my  homage ;  if  my  equal>  still  more  will  it  be  pleased 
with  my  adoration." 
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At  the  first  moTement  of  the  savage^  the  young  Swedish  girl,  who  had 
excited  his  admiration,  fled  with  rapid  steps  from  his  approach  ^  she  had, 
however,  sufficiently  contemplated  his  singular  appearance  to  have  re* 
ceived  a  lively  impression  of  the  interview,  and  that  impression,  was  hi 
from  unpleasing ;  the  figure  of  the  Dalecarlian  was  as  symmetrical  as  her 
own }  a  slight  down  shadowed  his  chin^  and  betrayed  his  age ;  even  his 
air  and  ferocity  seemed  mellow  and  subdued ;  she  thought  that  this  strange 
animal  might  be  tamed,  and  she  secretly  wished  that  no  one  mi^ht  tame 
him,  but  herself. 

The  two  brothers  of  the  young  Swede,  as  curious  as  their  sister,  bat 
not  so  timid,  remained  on  the  ground  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  stranger ; 
the  young  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  convinced  that  he  had  dupleased  the 
beautiful  object  of  his  admiration,  remained  for  some  moments  stationary 
and  silent,  plunged  in  a  profound  reverie  3  but  his  senses  being  now  no 
longer  held  captive  by  her  presence,  he  collected  himself,  and  the  lover 
merged  in  the  philosopher. 

"  My  heart,*'  said  he,  "  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  problem  ;  I  certainly 
feel  that  I  owe  some  obligations  to  the  bear  that  suckled  me  ;  but  that 
sentiment  of  gratitude  is  much  feebler,  than  the  impulse  that  attaches 
me  to  other  beings  which  resemble  me  in  organization.  How  can  I  tell 
but  that  they  may  have  been  my  benefactors,  before  I  even  knew  myself? 
The  wild  beast  that  reared  me,  certainly  did  not  give  me  life,  for  her  dis- 
position was  quite  opposite  to  mine  ;  I  have  always  shuddered  in  seeing 
her  tear  in  pieces  the  quivering  entrails  of  a  reindeer,  which  appeased 
her  hunger  without  satisfying  her  voracity :  I  have  never  quenched  my 
thirst  in  drinking  the  blood  of  animals ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  could  cheer- 
fully spill  my  ovrt,  to  win  the  favours  of  that  fascinating  unknown  who 
has  enthralled  my  senses,  and  flown  my  presence.  Every  feeling 
attaches  me  to  these  halves  of  myself.  O  nature!  realize  my  wishes; 
show  me  those  who  brought  me  into  the  world  -,  doubtlessly  they  would 
love  me»  since  I  have  been  loved  by  a  bear.*' 

During  this  soliloquy,  the  young  Swedes  gradually  approached  the 
savage,  expressing  to  each  other  their  mutual  astonishment ;  they  were  as 
surprised  to  see  a  wild  man  musing  and  in  contemplation,  as  he  was  to 
hear  their  conversation.  Sympathy,  so  natural  to  man,  acts  constaotJy 
though  gradually ;  they  saw  that  the  savage  was  not  repulsively  ferociuus, 
and  that  his  coarse  garments  chiefly  gave  him  a  disgusting  appearance ; 
the  two  brothers  made  him  signs  of  friendship,  and  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  persuasion,  they  conducted  him  to  their  house,  determined  to  examine 
at  their  leisure  the  mechanism  of  this  monkey,  for  they  thought  him  one 
of  the  varieties  of  the  ourang  outang. 

Domestication  soon  teaches  even  the  lowest  animals  to  copy  the  manners 
of  their  new  associates.  Our  hero  soon  learned  to  eat  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  etiquette ;  the  larynx  of  his  throat  became  habituated  to  the 
inflexions  of  the  Swedish  language  -,  he  fell  that  other  ties,  than  those  of 
sympathy,  could  unite  him  to  his  fellows  3  he  began  to  experience  the 
charms  of  friendship,  whilst  the  young  Swedes  were  delighted  in  having 
tamed  a  handsome  monkey. 

The  beautiful  Waldemar,  sister  to  the  generous  hosts  of  the  Dalecarlian 
savage,  did  not  reside  with  them  -,  nevertheless,  her  heart  was  always  with 
the  wild  stranger  ;  each  day  she  went  to  ascertain  his  intellectual  pro- 
gress ',  she  fancied  her  own  understanding  enlarged,  as  his  was  developed, 
and  shared  alike  in  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  and  in  the  gratitude  of 
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the  pupil;  sometimes  their  eyes  met,  and  then  all  was  forgotten,  but 
their  own  individuality;  when  Waldemar  again  collected  herself,  she 
seemed  displeased  at  having  gazed  so  long  on  the  savage  5  but  she  felt 
still  more  uneasy^  when  he  ceased  to  regard  her. 

All  that  the  Dalecarlian  saw  and  heard,  was  to  him  a  phenomenon ;  in 
some  respects,  he  resembled  a  roan  who  might  have  seen  light  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation,  and  who  yet  doubted  the  reality  of  dl  he  saw, 
because  he  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  One  day,  while  walking  alone  in  a 
secluded  valley,  meditating  on  what  he  had  been  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  existence,  he  suddenly  heard  cries  of  distress,  and 
beheldanunfortunate  traveller  about  to  be  assassinated  and  plundered. 
These  brigands  were  arrested  in  the  following  year,  and  justified  themselves 
when  under  the  torture,  by  the  most  demoralizing  sophisms  ;  they  assumed 
to  themselves  the  right  of  correcting  the  physical  inequality  that  exists 
among  men,  declaring  that  the  law  of  the  strongest  was  the  first  law  of 
nature ;  a  doctrine  which  Machiavel  has  taught  to  princes,  and  Hobbes 
to  the  human  race. 

If  the  Dalecarlian  had  heard  the  arguments  of  these  wretches,  he  would 
have  been  astonished  that  two  schemes  of  morality  existed  among  men ) 
but,  at  the  moment  when  he  heard  the  victim  calling  for  aid  against  his 
assassins,  he  stopped  not  to  reason  ;  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate 
and  fly  to  his  rescue,  were  with  him  the  work  of  the  same  instant ;  he 
arriv^,  however,  too  late  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ; 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  the  murderers  had  taken  to  flight.  Humani- 
ty drew  a  sigh  firom  the  Dalecarlian ;  the  barbarians !  he  ejaculated ; 
surely  they  deserved  no  other  mother  than  mine. 

Tremblingly  he  approached  the  bleeding  body,  which  still  palpitated 
on  the  green  sward ;  he  beheld. . . .  what  a  spectacle  for  a  heart  so  newly 
opened,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  rendered  callous  by  prosperity  !  — ^he 
beheld  in  the  dead  corpse  before  him  one  of  his  benefiactors,  a  brother  of 
the  beautiful  Waldemar ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  breast  of  his  friend, 
and  endeavoured  to  staunch  the  blood  that  fiowed  from  his  wound ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  his  tenderness  were  unavailing ;  the  Swede  was  dead, 
and  what  rendered  the  grief  of  the  Dalecarlian  more  poignant  was,  that 
he  had  expired  without  recognizing  him. 

With  horror  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  despair  gnawing  at  his 
heart,  the  savage  remained  near  the  body,  absorbed  in  painful  reflexions. 
"  I  never  saw,**  said  he,  "  in  my  old  abode  in  the  woods,  one  bear  devour 
another ;  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts  respected  diose  of  his  own 
species  \  but,  in  this  new  world,  man  preys  on  man."  He  was  thus 
reasoning,  when  a  crowd  of  men,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  costume,  approach- 
ed :  they  were  police  oflicers,  appointed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
people.  Being  badly  paid  by  the  government,  they  always  arranged 
with  assassins  and  robbers  never  to  make  their  appearance  before  the 
crime  was  completed^  for  which  complaisance  they  received  a  share  of  the 
spoil ;  the  traveller  thus  became  the  victim  of  these  arrangements,  and 
he  was  generally  put  to  death,  lest  he  should  complain  of  the  inefliciency 
of  the  police. 

The  chief  officer  seeing  a  dead  body  before  him  and  a  man  apparently 
weeping  over  it,  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  unusual  appearance : 
but  as  he  had  a  ready  presence  of  mind,  he  concealed  his  surprize,  and 
resolved  to  turn  the  circumstance, to  his  advantage,  by  seizing  the  stranger 
^  in  assassin,  whose  only  crime  was  in  being  more  humane  than  prudent. 
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The  Dalecarlian  was  accordingly  led  before  the  magistrates  and  as  he 
spoke  the  Swedish  language  very  imperfectly,  he  made  an  indifferent 
defence;  the  proof  against  him  was  entirely  presamptiye,  bat  he  was 
unanimously  condemned  tb  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  mine  of 
Coperbereit.  The  savage,  who  during  his  trial  had  not  sought  to  work  on 
the  feelings  of  the  judges,  but  to  enlighten  their  maderstanding,  did  not 
curse  them,  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  though  he  pitied  their 
ignorance.  Two  circumstances,  however,  gave  him  very  considerable 
pain ;  his  inability  to  have  saved  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  and  the  dresd 
of  being  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Waldemar. 

He  was  not  long  incarcerated  in  the  living  tomb  which  now  served  him 
as  a  prison,  before  he  began  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  his  destiny.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  most  frightful  objects,  while  these, could  only  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  ;  and  the  invariable  monotony  of  the  scene 
was  sickening  and  repulsive :  from  these  horrors,  he  had  no  hope  of 
escape ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  he  would  be  deemed  a  murderer  by 
Waldemar,  he  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancholy.  Fatigued  with 
condemning  the  injustice  of  men,  he  felt  himself  gradually  tempted  to 
imitate  them.  One  day,  pretending  to  sleep,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a 
heap  of  tools  used  in  the  mine,  which  served  him  as  a  bed,  and  evil  thoughts 
floated  through  his  brain.  "  I  am  bom  free,  and  the  judges  have  no  right 
to  deprive  me  of  this  prerogative  of  my  nature ;  I  can  recover  by  violence 
that  of  which  I  have  been  despoiled  by  violence ;  I  will  andeavour  to 
force  the  formidable  barrier  which  separates  me  from  the  light  of  day  ; 
and  since  the  death  of  all  who  surround  me,  my  fellow  prisoners  and  the 
guards,  can  alone  open  to  me  the  portals  of  freedom,  let  me  resolutely 
attempt  their  sacrifice  to  ensure  my  own  advantage.  If  I  perish  in  the 
experiment,  I  lose  nothing ;  and  if  I  kill  all  the  sharers  of  my  misery, 
they  will  at  least  find  in  death  a  termination  to  their  sdTerings,  and  I 
shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  by  escaping  from  this  dungeon.** 

These  furious  passions  began  to  ferment  in  the  soul  of  the  savage ,  he 
already  measured  with  his  eyes  a  strong  bar  of  iron  with  which  to  dssh 
out  the  brains  of  his  companions  in  their  sleep,  when  he  heard  two  of 
his  companions  discussing  a  similar  conspiracy,  by  which  they  proposed 
on  the  ensuing  night,  to  murder  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mine,  and 
destroy  at  one  blow  the  tyrants  and  the  victims  of  tyranny.  The  savage, 
astonished  and  confounded,  now  felt  that  his  thoughts  began  to  flow  in 
another  direction.  ''My  existence,*'  said  he  to  himself,  "  may  importune 
my  equals,  as  their  existence  importunes  me  ;  how  then  can  I  claim  the 
right  of  disposing  of  their  fate  ?  If  I  had  any  such  right,  it  could  not  be 
an  exclusive  one  i  every  other  man  would  share  it  with  me,  and  then  the 
power  of  mutual  destruction  would  become  a  law  of  nature }  but  this  can- 
not be,  since  God  would  never  thus  fall  into  contradiction  with  himself; 
he  has  never  ordained  that  harmony  and  discord  shoidd  co-exist.  Let 
me  then  not  lose  the  only  blessing  that  remains,  a  pure  conscience  and 
peace  of  mind  ;  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world  are  as  dross  if  purchased 
by  remorse." 

While  the  Dalecarlian  was  thus  struggling  with  the  remnant  of  his 
virtue  against  the  delirium  of  his  imagination,  the  beautiful  Waldemar 
was  scarcely  more  happy  or  tranquil  in  mind ;  the  image  of  her  brother, 
assassinated  by  her  lover,  haunted  her  mind  in  the  sequestered  retreat  to 
which  she  had  retired ;  she  constantly  reproached  herself,  as  being  the 
instrument  that  had  drawn  him  from  his  native  woods :   she  could  not 
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hear  his  name  mentioned  withoat  shuddering ;  she  invoked  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  against  ingratitude ;  and  yet,  when  venting  her  bitterest 
imprecations  against  the  Dalecarlian^  she  loved  him  still,  and  what  to  her 
was  most  horrible,  she  felt  conscious  of  that  love,  and  by  no  artifice  could 
destroy  or  dissemble  the  sensation. 

This  dreadful  state  of  mind  continued  during  a  year ;  the  sensitive 
Waldemar,  secretly  devoured  by  mental  grief,  approached  with  silent 
steps  to  an  early  tomb.  Wearied  with  this  agonizing  state  of  existence, 
the  rose  fled  her  cheek,  and  the  wrinkle  began  to  furrow  her  brow  -,  but 
the  tender  passion  still  dwelt  in  her  heart.  Suddenly  she  heard  that  the 
real  assassins  of  her  brother  had  been  discovered,  and  that  her  lover,  the 
victim  of  perjured  witnesses  and  incompetent  Judges,  was  expiating  in 
the  gloomy  caverns  of  Coperbereit  the  crime  of  being  humane  without 
pradenoe,  and  generous  without  baseness. 

On  hearing  this  intelligence  the  eyes  of  Waldemar  began  to  sparkle 
with  joy,  and  all  her  faodties  resumed  their  pristine  energy.  "After 
sU,"  ^e  exclaimed,  "  my  heart  has  not  deceived  me,  and  the  unfortunate 
savage  is  worthy  of  my  affection.  But  am  I  still  worthy  of  him,  I  who 
condemned  him  without  a  hearing  3  I  who  never  opposed  the  deep  convic- 
tions of  my  tenderness  to  the  sophisms  of  his  accusers ;  I  who  have 
unjustly  and  illiberally  dared  to  think  that  the  pupil  of  nature  could  stain 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  bene&ctor.'* 

Violent  passions  are  rarely  of  long  duration ;  Waldemar,  preferring  to 
meet  the  reproaches  of  her  lover  openly,  to  brooding  over  them  in  antici- 
pation, instantly  resolved  to  visit  him  in  his  prison ;  she  did  not 
communicate  her  project  to  any  one ;  her  friends  would  have  insisted  on 
the  indelicacy  of  her  conduct,  but  she  resolved  only  to  listen  to  the 
promptings  of  virtue. 

Whilst  Waldemar  thus  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquillity  to  her  dis- 
tracted heart,  discord  reigned  in  the  mine  of  Coperbereit,  and  some  who 
had  been  there  incarcerated  for  many  years,resolved  to  gain  their  freedom 
even  with  the  very  chains  that  manacled  them  in  slavery.  The  Dalecar- 
lian  exerted  himself  in -vain  to  bring  back  these  conspirators  within  the 
pale  of  natural  law,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  give  notice  to  his 
companions  of  the  massacre  that  had  been  resolved  on.  Soon  after  the 
battle  engaged  itf  this  subterranean  abyss  ;  the  columns  which  supported 
the  roof  were  pulled  down ;  chains  rattled'iigainst  chains.  The  scene  of 
horror  became  more  and  more  frightful  ^  the  pale  light  of  the  lamps  which 
aloDe  banished  total  darkness  from  this  gloomy  cavern,  flashed  on  the  in- 
luiiated  countenances  of  the  combatants  :  tiiey  gnashed  their  teeth  in 
frenzy,  and  the  air  resounded  with  appeals  to  heaven  mingled  with  the 
imprecations  of  despair.  Each  party  fought  with  the  same  desperation ; 
the  conspirators  feared  the  lingering  tortures  to  which  the  government 
would  sentence  them,  if  the  revolt  was  unsuccessful,  and  while  theif 
opponents  feared  that  they  might  survive  the  conflict,  only  to  prolong 
their  miserable  existence.  When  the  fury  of  the  combatants  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  height,  a  chair,  supported  by  quivering  ropes,  was  seen 
to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  mine,  in  which  was  seated  a  young  female, 
whose  age  and  beauty,  coupled  with  the  tears  that  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  excited  the  liveliest  interest.  It  is  the  privilege  of  woman, 
especially  of  woman  in  tears,  to  disarm  the  most  unbridled  ferocity :  on 
the  instant,  a  profound  silence  pervaded  the  dark  region  which  so  recently 
resounded  with  frantic  exclamations  :  the  unknown  visitor  was  looked  on 
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as  a  celestial  messenger,  and  thewretehed  captives,  wlio  had  never  painted 
the  image  of  God  except  armed  within  an  avenging  thunderbolt,  now 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  merciful  deity.  The  stranger  cast  her  eyes  aroand 
seeking  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and  distinguish  some  particular  object : 
a  specUal  form,  chained  and  covered  with  blood,  approached  her,  retreated, 
and  then  rushed  forward  again  into  her  presence ;  they  mutually  recog- 
nized each  other,  and  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprine. — ^What ! 
is  it  you,  Waldemar  ?  Is  it  you,  unfortunate  savage  ?  Tlieir  arms  were 
intertwined,  they  embraced,  and  mingled  their  tears  together. — ^Without 
doubt  I  am  innocent  in  your  eyes,  Waldemar,  or  you  woifld  not  have 
sought  me  in  this  horrible  cavern. — Yes,  you  are  indeed,  but  you  have 
suffered  injustice  for  a  year. — Your  heart,  dear  Waldemar,  remains : 
that  suffices :  I  shall  die  content. — ^No,  you  shall  live  %  you  alone  can 
replace  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers ;  perhi^ks  enable  me  to  forget 
his  unfortunate  end.  Listen  ;  the  king  has  not  yet  definitively  reverwd 
your  sentence  ;  but  he  wishes  to  see  you,  and  from  this  moment  you  are 
free.  Let  us  at  once  quit  this  desolating  scene  where  innocence  groans 
and  where  crime  is  too  severely  punished :  hasten  to  throw  yourself  at 
the  fieet  of  our  sovereign  ;  I  need  not  intercede  for  you,  becanse  he  u 
just  'y  but  I  will  plead  for  your  unfortunate  companions  ;  if  I  can 
alleviate  the  weight  of  their  sufferings,  assuredly  I  shall  rise  hif^er  in  your 
estimation. 

Suddenly  to  pass  from  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  to  the  exuberant 
enjoyment  of  happiness,  and,  when  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  to  gain  life 
and  liberty,  a  mistress  and  virtue,  are  among  those  sudden  tranaitioBS 
which  happen  but  once  in  the  life  of  man,  and  which  leave  an  improiiinn 
that  death  only  can  obliterate.  The  Dalecarlian,  stupified  by  the  eicess 
of  felicity,  scarcely  breathed ;  he  fancied  all  was  a  charmed  dream,  and  he 
feared  to  awake  lest  he  should  break  the  spelL  The  captives  who  sur- 
rounded this  interesting  couple,  were  disarmed  of  their  fury  ;  and  the 
hope  of  having  their  condition  changed,  brought  them  back  to  the  better 
feelings  of  humanity. 

Then  reigned  in  Sweden  Charles  the  Twelfth,  whose  vices  and  whose 
virtues  were  equally  calculated  to  astonish  mankind  \  a  monarch  who  de- 
lighted alone  in  war,  and  who  preferred  shaking  the  stability  of  all  the 
thrones  in  Europe,  to  reposing  quietly  on  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  iniquitous  condemnation  of  the  Dalecarlian,  he  resolved  to  im> 
prison  all  Uie  judges  in  the  mine  of  Coperbereit :  this  fierce  justice  was 
worthy  of  the  despot  who  wrote  to  the  senators  of  Stockholm  that  he 
would  send  them  his  boot  to  preside  over  their  debates. 

At  this  juncture  Charles  died;  Queen  Ulrica,  who  succeeded  himp 
annulled  the  sentence  against  the  Dalecarlian,  and  imprisoned  io  the 
same  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  liberated,  the  police  officer  to  whose 
wilful  perjury  his  sufferings  were  attributable.  On  the  entreaties  of 
Waldemar,  that  princess  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  of 
Coperbereit :  she  opened  the  door  to  future  pardon,  if  they  deserved  the 
exercise  of  clemency ;  and  by  thus  showing  to  these  criminals  that  they 
still  possessed  a  country,  she  succeeded  in  kindling  their  viitnes  and 
animating  their  patriotism. 

All  now  seemed  to  prosper  with  the  Dalecarlian  ;  he  tastes  the  sweeCa 
of  civilization,  and  the  pleasure  of  living  under  a  regular  government;  he 
made  friends  of  intelligent  persons  who  pitied  his  past  misfortunes ;  he 
was  about  to  be  united  by  the  dearest  ties  to  the  tender  Waldemar;  but 
his  virtue  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
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The  poHce  officer,  whose  turpitude  had  heaped  misfortune  on  an 
iaooceDt  man,  and  who  was  now  about  to  feel  similar  tortures  in  his  own 
person  had  not  yet  finished  his  career  of  crime ;  persuaded  that  the  Dale- 
carlian  was  the  instmment  of  his  min,  he  resolved,  before  being  sent  to  Co- 
perberdt,  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrible  revenge.  He  engaged  a  Swedish 
woman,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  many  years  in  illicit  intercourse,  to 
poison  his  supposed  enemy.  It  was  planned  that  this  female  should  enter 
the  &mi]y  of  Waldemar,  in  the  capacity  of  a  waiting  woman,  and  herself 
present  the  fatal  potion  to  the  pupU  of  nature.  The  day  selected  for  this 
crael  attempt,  was  that  on  which  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated. 
Great  crimes  are  frequently  plotted  by  (Ordinary  minds,  but  men  of 
commanding  passions  alone  carry  them  into  execution.  The  Swedish 
woman  did  not  fed  towards  the  police  officer  that  impetuous  and  ardent 
love  which  leads  to  signal  vengeance,  and  often  excuses  its  perpetration ; 
interest,  habit,  and  that  secret  sympadiy  which  binds  together  accomplices 
in  the  same  character  of  guilt,  were  the  only  links  which  united  these  de- 
praved confederates  ;  they  were  rather  friends  than  lovers, — ^if  indeed  we 
may  be  excused  for  profaning  the  august  name  of  firiendship,  in  applying 
it  to  such  worthless  wretches. 

The  DalecarUan  hidd  in  his  hand  the  fatal  cup  -,  he  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  his  approaching  happiness:  the  waiting  woman  listened  with 
deep  emotion ;  in  spite  of  herself,  humanity  asserted  its  rights  and  spoke 
to  ber  heart ;  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  having  secured  her  own 
rerenge. — ^Heaven,  said  the  philosopher,  has  conducted  me  to  unexampled 
hsppiness,  through  paths  which  seemed  to  lead  to  ruin :  I  have  drained 
to  the  dregs  the  ^tter  cup  of  adversity  -,  and  never  have  I  seen  the  counte- 
nance of  her  that  gave  me  birth. — What,  exclaimed  the  waiting  woman, 
does  not  your  mo&er  live  ?— She  has  never  lived  for  me  -,  the  barbarian 
ionght  to  conceal  the  disgrace  of  my  birth  by  my  death,  and  exposed  me 
in  a  forest  where  I  was  suckled  by  a  bear  less  ferocious  than  herself. — ^The 
anxiety  of  the  female  became  stronger  every  moment ;  her  features  dis- 
played all  the  varied  emotions  of  the  most  violent  passions.  Suddenly 
the  placed  her  hand  on  the  vessel  which  contained  Uie  poison. — ^Answer 
me,  she  warmly  exclaimed  ;  in  what  forest  were  you  exposed } — ^In  that 
which  skirts  the  borders  of  Dalecarlia.*— How  long  since  ? — ^I  imagine 
about  twenty  years. — Scarcely  were  these  words  pronounced,  than  she 
ottered  a  piercing  scream,  upset  the  fiatal  goblet,  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  intended  victim,  "  Unfortunate  youth,  she  exclaimed, 
behold  your  mother,  who  sinks  with  shame  at  your  feet  |  I  attempted  to 
destroy  yon  at  your  birth ;  and  this  day  to  avenge  your  fiftther,  I  was 
about  to  poison  you.  Habit  had  rendered  me  callous  to  crime ;  I  am 
now  stung  with  remorse  ;  leave  my  punishment  to  my  own  conscience ; 
may  you  be  happy ;  I  shall  soon  be  no  more :  repentance  can  never 
produce  oblivion  of  my  guilt.** 

The  Dalecarlian  reasoned  too  well  not  to  perceive  that  the  ties  which 
united  him  to  infanticide  parents  were  broken  5  that  gratitude  supposed 
hind  services  rendered,  and  not  attempts  at  murder,  and  that  he  really 
owed  more  to  the  bear  that  had  suckled  him.  than  to  the  mother  that  had 
exposed  him.  His  philosophy,  however,  yielded  to  his  natural  sensibility ; 
he  raised  the  woman  from  the  floor  -,  Live,  said  he,  live  -,  if  you  recover 
virtue,  the  past  will  be  forgotten,  and  you  will  still  be  my  mother. 

But  the  noble  monument  which  this  ingenuous  youth  was  preparing  to 
fuse  up  in  honour  of  natsre,  was  not  yet  completed.    He  was  constantly 
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haunted  by  the  image  of  bis  father  who  was  suffering  disgrace  and  mistrj, 
and  writhing  in  tortures  of  despair.  He  determined  to  open  his  thoughts 
to  the  beautiful  Waldemar.  "  Dear  object  of  my  affections/*  said  he, "  this 
day  we  were  to  have  been  united  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  marriage  -, 
but  my  soul  does  not  yet  feel  undisturbed  serenity,  and  I  must  make  one 
more  sacrifice,  before  I  deserve  your  hand.  The  author  of  my  eidatence 
now  groans  in  the  mine  of  Coperbereit ;  I  am  aware  that  chance  presided 
over  my  birth,  and  that  my  father,  having  plotted  against  my  life,  has  no 
claims  on  my  gratitude ;  but  heaven  has  sufficiently  punished  him  in 
abandoning  him  to  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience.  I  will  go  to  him ; 
I  will  revive  in  him  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  which  I  trust  are  rather 
more  extinct  than  dormant ;  and  if  I  bring  his  mind  back  to  the  disnity  of 
manhood,  perhaps  he  may  yet  be  worthy  of  being  called  my  mther." 
Waldemar  embraced  the  savaee,  admiring  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments; 
their  nuptials  were  postponed,  and  the  two  lovers  rose  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  each  other. 

Waldemar  hastened  to  the  queen  to  beseech  her  clemency  towards  the 
police  officer,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon.  "  In  condemning 
him,'*  said  her  majesty,  "  I  desired  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
innocence  -,  since  his  life  is  dear  to  you,  he  is  free }  all  his  crimes  will  soon 
be  effaced  by  the  influence  of  his  son's  example.'* 

The  Dalecarlian  having  received  the  official  deed  which  contained  the 
pardon  of  his  father,  quitted  Stockholm,  and  descended  into  the  mine  of 
Coperbereit.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  saw  him,  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
rage  j  he  shook  with  fury  the  chain  by  which  he  was  manacled,  and 
indicated  his  deep  hatred  by  ferocious  gestures.  The  philosopher  read  his 
wishes  in  his  countenance,  and,  throwing  to  him  his  sword,  exclaimed : 
"  Strike ;  I  am  your  son :  I  shall  recognize  my  father  by  the  wounds  he 
inflicts ;  let  him  destroy  a  life  which  the  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  of 
Dalecarlia  respected."  The  police  officer  was  not  bom  with  a  black  heart ; 
indigence  and  weakness  of  mind  had  hurried  him  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
but  he  was  not  vile  on  principle  or  wicked  by  system.  The  noble  gene- 
rosity, of  his  son  roused  from  their  torpor  the  better  feelings  of  his  natare. 
He  drew  back  with  a  shudder,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  fearing 
to  regard  his  child.  "  Pity  and  pardon  me,**  he  said ;  "  my  past  crimes 
and  those  which  even  now  I  meditated  are  so  many  daggers  plunged  into 
my  heart.  Could  I  even  escape  the  legal  tribunals,  how  can  I  fly  from 
conscience.  Quit  a  wretch  vdiom  your  conduct  has  roused  to  a  sense  of 
virtue,  only  to  augment  the  anguish  of  his  feelings, —  a  wretch  who,  with- 
out you,  would  have  been  more  guilty,  but  cLssuredly  less  miserable."  The 
Dalecarlian  endeavoured  to  console  his  father.  "  Remorse,'*  said  he, 
"  only  accompanies  crime ;  your  disposition  is  not  innately  and  neces- 
sarily vile  i  though  it  would  become  irretrievably  so,  if  you  despaired 
through  repentance  of  regaining  the  paths  of  virtue.  He  who  feds  the 
pangs  of  conscience  is  not  lost  -,  and  though  your  past  life  has  been  marked 
by  crime,  you  may  still  atone  for  the  past,  and  be  a  worthy  citizen." 
"  Do  you  then,  my  son,  plead  in  my  justification  ?  now  do  I  feel  the  full 
force  of  my  turpitude.  I^ave  me ;  I  cannot  bear  your  presence.'*  "  No ; 
I  compassionate  you  too  sincerely  5  the  stings  of  conscience  are  to  yoa  a 
severer  punishment  than  the  penal  code  of  man.  Behold  your  ptfdon, 
which  I  have  brought  with  me  :  be  ft^e.** 

The  police  officer  was  stupified  into  silence, — a  silence  more  eloquent  of 
gratitude  than  the  loudest  protestations ;  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the 
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Daleearlian,  and  watered  them  with  his  tears :  then,  suddenly  starting  up, 
he  warmly  grasped  bis  hand,  and  passionately  exclaimed  ;  "A  new  light 
barats  upon  me  :  I  feel  that  I  shall  become  worthy  of  calling  you  my  son, 
and  that  you  will  not  blush  at  being  my  benefactor  ^  I  aspire  to  begin  a 
new  career,  and  the  days  that  I  shall  pass  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
your  example  will  perhaps  efface  from  memory  the  recollections  of  those 
filial  moments  when  I  conspired  against  your  existence." 

The  liberated  prisoner  married  the  Swedish  woman.  The  Dalecarlian 
was  united  to  the  beautiful  Waldemar,  and  the  pupil  of  nature  thus  found 
a  country,  a  father^  and  a  wife. 
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Peter  the  6re4T,  desirous  of  forming  useful  establishments  in  his 
dominions,  and  of  encouraging  those  already  existing,  yisited  different 
workshops  and  manufactories  with  great  assiduity.  Among  others  that 
he  often  frequented,  were  the  forges  of  Muller,  at  Istia,  on  the  road  to 
Kalooga,  at  ninety  wersts  distant  from  Moscow.  He  once  passed  a 
whole  month  there  to  drink  the  chalybeate  waters;  and,  after  having 
given  due  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  which,  indeed,  he  never  neglected, 
he  amused  himself  with  not  only  examining  every  thing  in  the  most 
minute  manner,  but  also  with  putting  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  learning 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that,  on  one  of  the 
last  days  of  his  residence  there,  he  forged,  alone,  eighteen  poods  of  iron, 
(the  pood  is  equal  to  forty  pounds  weight,}  and  put  his  own  private  mark 
on  each  bar.  The  boyers,  and  other  noblemen  of  his  suite,  were  obliged 
to  blow  the  bellows,  to  stir  the  fire,  to  carry  coals,  and  perform  all  the 
other  offices  of  hammermen. 

Some  days  afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Moscow,  he  went  to  see  Verner 
MuIIer,  bestowed  great  praise  on  his  establishment,  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  gave  per  pood  for  iron  in  bar,  furnished  by  a  master  blacksmith. 
"ITiree  copecks,  or  an  altin,"  said  Muller.  "Well  then,"  said  the  czar, 
"I  have  earned  eighteen  altins,  and  am  come  to  be  paid."  Muller 
immediately  opened  his  bureau,  took  out  eighteen  ducats,  and  counting 
them  before  the  prince,  "  It  is  the  least,"  said  he,  "  that  can  be  given  to 
such  a  workman  as  your  Majesty.**  But  the  emperor  refused  them  3 
"Take  agcun  your  ducats,"  said  he,  "and  pay  me  the  usual  price;  I 
have  worked  no  better  than  another  blacksmith  3  and  this  will  serve  to 
buy  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  I  am  greatly  in  want."  At  the  same 
time  bis  Majesty  showed  him  those  he  wore,  which  had  already  been  soled, 
and  stood  in  need  of  a  second  repair.  He  took  the  eighteen  altins,  went 
directly  to  a  shop,  bought  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
showing  them  on  his  feet,  saying  to  those  who  were  present :  "  I  have 
earned  them  well  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  with  hammer  and  anvil." 

One  of  those  bars  of  iron,  forged  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  authenticated 
hy  bis  mark,  was  to  be  seen  at  Istia,  in  the  same  forge  of  Muller,  in 
1788.  Another,  forged  also  with  his  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh ;  but  this  latter  was  forged  at  a  later 
period,  at  Olonetz,  on  the  lake  of  Lodoga. 

Thi8  sage  legislator  of  Russia  always  showed,  by  his  own  example,  that 
he  would  cause  the  laws  to  be  observed  with  rigour.     He  was  inexorable 
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in  criminai  matters,  especially  when  the  crime  bore  the  least  evidence 
of  premeditated  malice.  Whoever  committed  a  murder  had  no  pardon 
to  hope  for  $  the  czar  used  to  say,  ''  Blood  that  has  been  spilt  cries  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  murder,  that  goes  unpunished,  is  a  wound  given  to 
the  stale." 

Miss  Hamilton,  maid  of  honour  to  the  empress,  was  much  addicted  to 
gallantry,  and  was  delivered  of  two  children,  but  with  so  much  secresy  as 
to  escape  suspicion.  The  same  event,  happening  a  third  time,  brought 
her  to  the  scaffold.  The  dead  child  was  found,  and  every  circamstaoee 
told  against  her.  She  was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  tke  Czar,  and 
confessed  in  prison,  that  this  was  the  third  child  she  had  murdered. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  her,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor, 
contrary  to  her  expectation ;  for  the  great  number  of  solicitations  in  her 
favour,  and  the  friendship  with  which  he  had  always  honoured  her,  (so 
far  as  even  to  raise  suspicions  of  amorous  motives,)  made  her  hope  for 
pardon.  All,  however,  was  inefTeciual.  Peter  determined  to  keep  up  in 
his  dominions  the  respect  due  to  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  On  the 
day  of  execution,  the  offender  appeared  dressed  in  a  white  silk  gown, 
trimmed  with  black  ribbons,  and  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  The 
emperor  attended,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  took  leave  of  her  ;  "  I  cannot," 
said  he,  "  violate  the  laws  to  save  your  life.  God  may  forgive  you  your 
sins ;  address  your  prayers  to  him,  with  a  heart  full  of  faith  and  contrition." 
Miss  Hamilton  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and,  the  czar  having  turned 
aside,  she  was  beheaded.  

It  is  well  known  that  the  Czar  Iwan  Wassilowitsch  the  Second  is 
generally  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  that  historians  and  bic^- 
phers  have  heaped  the  most  odious  titles  on  his  memory.  Peter  the  Great 
formed  a  very  different  judgment  of  that  prince.  He  often  said  in  con- 
versation that  he  deserved  &e  name  of  Great,  and  brought  proofii  to  jus- 
tify his  panegyric.  On  the  following  occasion  he  avowed  his  opinion 
publicly.  At  ihe  illumination  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  on  account  of  the 
peace  with  Sweden,  in  1721,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  afterwards  the  czar's 
son-in-law,  erected  a  triumphal  arch  of  coloured  lamps  before  his  palace. 
On  one  side,  Peter  the  Great  was  seen  in  a  car,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Emperor  Iwan  Wassilowitsch,  who  formed  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  out 
of  a  number  of  small  principalities,  was  represented  with  a  shield  embla- 
zoned with  the  arms  of  the  petty  princes  whom  he  had  subdued.  F^ter 
the  Great  had  also  a  shield,  ornamented  with  those  of  the  provinces  he 
had  conquered.  This  idea  did  not  please  the  multitude :  many  critics 
pronounced  it  an  egregious  blunder  to  couple  a  prince,  considered  as  a 
barbarous  tyrant,  with  an  emperor  to  whom  the  senate  had  decreed  the 
title  of  fother  of  his  country.  Peter,  walking  that  evening  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  the  different  illuminations,  when  he  came  to  the  duke*s  resi- 
dence, examined  attentively  the  two  compartments  of  the  triumphal  arch, 
and  conceived  at  once  the  sense  that  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  At 
the  same  instant  the  Duke  of  Holstein  advanced  to  salute  His  Majesty, 
and  thank  him  for  honouring  that  quarter  of  the  town  with  his  presence. 
He  also  apologized  for  not  having  done  better,  which  he  attributed  to  die 
short  notice  given,  and  the  want  of  painters.  The  czar,  vdio  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  transparencies,  embraced  the  duke,  and  told  him,  in  the 
hearing  of  every  one  present,  that  he  had  seen  nothing  so  happily  invented, 
so  well  executed  in  Moscow.  "  The  ideas  of  your  Highness/*  said  he» 
"  correspond  wonderfully  with  mine.    This  prince  was  my  forerunner  and 
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model.  I  have  always  endeavoared  to  imitate  his  bravery  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  govemment,  but  I  am  iar  from  being  bis  equal.  He  can  be  called 
a  tyrant  by  none  bot  men  of  weak  minds,  who  neither  know  the  circum- 
stsDces  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  nation  he  governed,  nor  the  vigour 
of  his  capacity  and  the  exactitude  of  his  judgment.*' 

After  the  peace  of  1 721 ,  which  terminated  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  it  became  necessary  for  the  czar  to  send  a  minister  to  Stockholm. 
He  chose  for  this  employment  Michaila  Petrowitsch  Bestouscheff,  after^ 
wards  lord  marshal  of  the  court,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and 
ordered  him  to  come  at  four  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  to  receive  his  last 
mstmctions.  He  was  likewise  ordered  to  itpply  to  Andrew  Iwanowitsch 
Ostermann  for  those  of  the  council  of  state,  to  bring  them  with  him  at 
his  return,  and»  above  all,  not  to  forget  his  tablets. 

M.  fiestouschefT,  on  his  return  from  court,  went  immediately  to  M. 
Ostermann,  and  communicated  to  him  the  imperial  orders,  lliat  gen^ 
tlemsD  gave  him  his  instructions,  which  they  perused  together,  article  by 
article.  As  it  was  already  ten  o'clock,  Ostermann  told  Bestouscheff, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  bed,  as  they  were  to  wait  on  the 
emperor  at  four  in  the  morning.  They,  therefore.  Joined  a  party  of 
friends,  and  passed  the  rest-  of  the  night  with  great  gaiety.  At  half-past 
three,  they  repaired  to  the  czar's  antichamber,  where  they  found  no  one 
bat  the  attendant  in  waiting,  who  told  them  that  the  czar  had  been  half 
aa  hour  awake,  but  he  reftised  to  announce  them  before  the  appointed 
time.  Precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  emperor,  being  informed  that  they 
were  come,  ordered  them  to  be  admitted,  received  them,  as  usual,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  hour.  On  hearing  it  had 
just  struck  four,  he  said  it  was  well.  He  then  asked  Count  Ostennann, 
if  he  had  delivered  the  instructions  to  BestouscheflT,  and  if  he  had  looked 
them  over  with  him.  "  Have  you  read  them  ?"  said  he  to  BestouschefT, 
"do  you  understand  them,  and  have  you  no  further  questions  to  ask  rela- 
tirdy  to  their  contents  ?"  BestouschefT  answering  that  he  understood 
them  perfectly,  the  czar  asked  him  several  difficult  questions,  and  was 
^y  satisfied  with  his  answers.  "  It  is  well,"  said  he,  "  you  know  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  my 
empire ;  now  take  your  tablets,  and  write  down  my  own  commissions  and 
prirate  instructions,  that  they  may  not  escape  your  memory." 

He  then  gave  him  a  list  of  the  different  things  he  wanted  from  Sweden, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  desiring  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  send 
luffi  a  number  of  good  workmen  ;  such  as  gardeners  and  fanners,  wood- 
men, carpenters,  masons,  locksmiths,  and,  above  all,  some  good  armourers, 
well  skilled  in  making  locks  for  muskets,  and  springs  in  general,  brass 
founders,  and  others.  When  he  had  finished  dictating,  he  desired  Bes- 
toQscheff  to  read  what  he  had  written,  that  he  might  be  sure  nothing  was 
forgotten.  "  You  will  make  your  reports,"  he  added,  "to  the  council  of 
s^,  as  &r  as  relates  to  the  instructions  you  have  received  from  them ; 
bat  in  regard  to  the  commissions  written  in  your  tablets,  you  will  write 
to  me  without  ceremony,  as  you  may  do  to  any  other  correspondent, 
addressing  simply  to  Peter  Alexiewitsch.  Farewell,  I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
joomey :  fulfil  the  duties  of  your  appointment  faithfully,  and  with  all  the 
<%ence  you  can.     If  you  behave  as  I  wish,  be  assured  that  I  will  take 

cue  of  your  interests ;  but,  if  you  deceive  my  expectations,  you  may  de> 

peod  upon  it,  that  you  will  have  in  me  as  implacable  an  enemy,  as  you 

«»a?e  now  a  truly  affectionate  friend." 
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Peter  loved  his  country,  and,  in  all  his  projects,  had  the  good  of  bis 
country  so  much  at  heart,  that  the  greatest  ^ults,  and  even  crimes,  if  oc- 
casioned by  an  excess  of  patriotism,  not  only  found  him  an  indalgent 
judge,  but  likewise  obtained  his  thanks  and  reward.  When  he  began  the 
canal  of  Lodoga,  he  ordered  all  the  landholders  of  the  goveniments  of 
Novogorod  and  Petersburgh  to  send  their  peasants  to  work  on  it,  and 
signed  an  ukase  to  that  effect  in  full  senate.  Prince  Jacob  Feodowitsch 
Dolgorucki,  one  of  the  principal  senators,  and  a  man  in  whom  the  czar 
placed  great  confidence,  was  not  present  when  the  ordinance  was  regis- 
tered, being  employed  that  day  on  other  business  of  state.  The  following 
day  the  senate  assembled,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  publication  of  the 
ukase,  when  Dolgorucki,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  made 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  The  registers  were  presented  to  him,  and  he 
found  therein  an  order  to  send  the  peasants  of  the  governments  of  No- 
vogorod and  Petersburgh  to  dig  the  canal  of  Liodoga.  "  No,'*  cried  he, 
"  this  is  not  possible ;  representations  must  be  made  to  the  emperor,  or 
these  provinces,  which  have  already  suffered  so  much,  will  be  rained  past 
redemption.*'  After  saying  this,  Dolgorucki,  transported  by  his  seal  for 
the  poor  peasants,  prepared  to  tear  the  ordinance.  It  was  vainly  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  opposition,  or  to  propose 
modifications,  as  the  emperor  had  already  signed  it.  Notwithstanding 
that  argument,  his  patriotism  got  the  better  of  his  prudence^  and  he  tore 
the  edict,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  senate. 

The  whole  assembly  arose  full  of  alarm,  and  asked  him  if  he  koev 
what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  exposed  himself  to,  and  the  roisfortones 
that  threatened  him  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  well  aware  of  my  con- 
duct, and  I  will  answer  for  it  before  God,  the  emperor,  and  my  country." 
At  this  moment  the  czar  made  his  appearance.  Surprised  at  the  excla- 
mations he  had  heard,  and  astonished  to  see  the  whole  senate  standing,  he 
asked  what  had  happened  ?  The  attorney  general  trembled  while  he  told 
him  that  the  ordinance  which  he  had  signed  the  day  before  had  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  Dolgorucki.  Peter  turned  to  that  prince,  and  asked  him 
with  much  warmth,  what  had  induced  him  to  oppose  his  authority  in  so 
unheard  of  a  manner.  "  My  zeal  for  your  honour,  and  the  good  of  your 
subjects,"  replied  the  intrepid  senator.  "Do  not  be  angry,  Peter 
Alexiewitsch,  that  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  your  wisdom  to  think 
you  wish,  like  Charles  the  Twelfth,  to  desolate  your  country.  Your 
ordinance  is  inconsiderate,  and  you  have  not  reflected  on  the  situation  of 
the  two  governments  it  regards.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have 
sufiPered  more  in  the  war  than  all  the  provinces  of  your  empire  tocher; 
that  many  of  their  inhabitants  have  perished  ;  and  are  you  unacquainted 
with  the  present  miserable  state  of  the  people  }  What  is  there  to  hinder 
you  taking  a  small  number  of  men  from  each  province  to  dig  this  canal, 
which  is  certainly  required?  The  other  provinces  are  more  populous 
than  the  two  in  question,  and  can  easily  Ornish  you  with  labourers,  or, 
at  least,  without  suffering  the  same  ditiiculties  as  the  provinces  of  Noro- 
gorod  and  Petersburgh  alone.  Besides,  have  you  not  Swedish  prisoners 
enough  to  employ,  without  oppressing  your  subjects  with  works  like 
these  ?" 

The  czar  listened  to  this  remonstrance  with  great  attention  and  tran* 
quiUity,  and,  convinced  of  its  justice,  turned  to  the  senators,  and  said  :— 
"  Let  the  publication  of  the  ukase  be  suspended  ^  I  will  consider  further 
of  this  matter,  and  let  you  know  my  intentions." 
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Here  the  affiur  dropped.  Peter  took  other  means  to  cut  the  canal  of 
Lodoga,  and,  without  doubt,  following  the  idea  of  Dolgorucki,  ordered 
some  thousands  of  Swedish  prisoners  to  work  there,  almost  all  of  whom 
perished  in  that  laborious  and  unhealthy  employment. 

Peter,  having  brought  the  Swedish  war  to  a  glorious  conclusion,  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  troubles  in  Persia,  and  march  against  the 
sophi.  He  disclosed  his  design  to  no  one  but  the  empress,  and  his  fa- 
vourite, Menzikoff.  "I  have  mtrusted  my  secret,'*  said  he,  'Uo  none  but 
you,  and  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  it  to  any  person." 

Some  days  afterwards,  being  alone  with  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  meditating  on  the  means  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  his 
project,  he  asked  if  there  were  any  news  ?  ' '  None,  sire,  except  that  we 
are  going  to  march  against  the  Persians. '^  "What !"  exclaimed  the 
emperor  with  surprise,  "  march  against  the  Persians  ?  Tell  me  imme- 
diately from  whom  you  have  had  that  falsity."  "  From  the  empress's 
parrot,  sire :  I  heard  it  yesterday,  while  I  was  in  the  antichamber,  repeat 
several  times,  we  will  march  into  Persia.  '* 

Peter  sent  immediately  for  Prince  Menzikoff  to  attend  him  to  the 
apartment  of  the  empress,  and  told  them,  that,  as  the  secret  he  had  en- 
trusted to  them  was  divulged,  he  insisted  on  knowing  to  whom  they  had 
roeutioned  it.  Catharine  and  Menzikoff  protested  they  had  not  opened 
their  mouths  on  the  subject.  The  czar,  convinced  of  their  innocence, 
turned  towards  the  parrot.  ''There,*'  said  he,  "  is  the  traitor ;  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  chamber  has  denounced  him.  In  our  conversation  we 
frequently  said,  we  will  march  to  Persia,  and  the  rogue  has  remembered 
and  repeated  it.  You  must  remove  him  from  this  apartment,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  traitors  and  babblers.** 

The  czar  had  the  weakness  incident  almost  to  every  hero  ^  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  fair  sex.  Being  one  day  at  dinner  at  a  foreign 
merchant's,  whose  daughter  was  very  beautiful,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
and  pressed  her  to  mcJce  a  return  of  his  passion.  But  the  young  lady, 
as  virtuous  as  beautiful,  firmly  refused  the  most  alluring  offers,  yet 
dreading  his  solicitations,  she  resolved  to  leave  Moscow  by  night,  with- 
out acquainting  her  parents.  Taking  some  provisions,  and  a  little 
money  with  her,  she  trtivelled  several  miles  on  foot,  and  at  last  reached 
a  small  village,  the  abode  of  her  nurse.  She  discovered  herself  to  her 
foster-sister,  whom  she  informed  of  her  desire  to  remain  in  concealment. 
Her  nurse's  husband,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  conducted  her  to  a  neighbour- 
ing wood,  where,  on  a  little  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  a  morass,  he 
Hastily  built  a  hut  for  her  residence. 

The  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  sent  for  her  parents,  who  were  incon- 
solable for  her  loss.  He,  at  first,  thought  it  a  concerted  scheme,  but  the 
violence  of  their  grief  undeceived  him,  and  he  promised  a  large  reward  to 
uiy  one  who  discovered  the  fugitive  -,  all  search,  however,  was  vain,  and 
her  parents  went  into  mourning.  A  year  afterwards,  an  accident,  rather 
uncommon,  disclosed  her  retreat.  A  colonel,  who  was  absent  from  his 
Kgiment  on  leave,  made  his  way  into  the  middle  of  the  wood  in  pursuit 
of  game,  came  to  the  morass^  and  saw  the  lady.  Struck  by  her  beauty » 
he  immediately  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  after  a  few  questions, 
found  that  she  was  the  person  whose  sudden  disappearance  had  caused  so 
niuch  noise.  He  consoled  her  by  telling  her,  that  the  czar's  heart  was 
elsewhere  engaged  3   he  offered  to  wait  on  her  parents^  and  concert  with 
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them  the  means  of  removing  her  from  her  solitary  abode.  She  oonaented 
to  his  proposal,  and  accepted  his  assistance  with  gratitude,  that  led  the 
way  to  softer  sentiments.  Her  parents,  overjoyed  at  finding  their 
daughter,  determined  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Catharine ;  for  this  was  the  name 
then  given  to  the  celebrated  woman  whom  Peter  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Catharine  spoke  to  the  czar,  and  represented,  in  snch  lively  colours, 
all  that  a  delicate  girl  must  have  suffered,  shut  up  for  a  whole  year  in  a 
hut  in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  that  he  was  deeply  afiected,  reproached 
himself  severely  with  the  pain  he  had  given  her,  and  determined  lo  make 
her  amends.  He  desired  to  see  her,  her  parents,  and  her  deliverer ;  to 
the  last  of  whom  he  himself  presented  her  in  marriage.  "  Receive  from 
my  hand,"  said  he,  *'  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  women ;  I  settle 
upon  her  and  her  heirs  three  thousand  roubles  per  annum.*'  This 
excellent  lady  frequently  went  to  court  in  full  possession  of  the  royal 
favour,  and  honoured  with  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  public. 
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By  JOHK  MAC  CULLOCH,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  F.  L.  8.,  F.  6.  S.,  &c.-^  Tols.  Svo. 
{Concluding  Notice.) 

Is  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  many  of  our  subscribers, 
we  shall  make  some  additional  extracts  from  these  invaluable  vo- 
lumes, which  will  be  found  as  interesting  and  as  instructive  as  the 
preceding,  We  recommend  every  father  of  a  family  to  place  these  three 
reviews  in  the  hands  of  his  children,  being  convinced  that  even  these 
fragments  of  religious  philosophy  will  give  a  healthy  direction  to  a 
youthful  mind,  and  strongly  tend  to  the  formation  of  character.  It  b 
indeed  an  undoubted  truth,  but  one  too  rarely  respected,  that  the  quality 
of  early  reading  chiefly  operates  on  the  opinions  of  manhood,  and  if 
adolescence  is  wasted  on  fashionable  novels  and  idle  tales  of  fiction,  the 
vigour  of  judgment  becomes  impaired,  and  the  realities  of  life  are  lost 
among  the  visionary  dreams  of  romance. 

We  shall  make  our  first  selections  from  the  chapter  on  *'  Chemistry,  '* 
which  offers  proo&  and  illustrations  of  natural  religion  even  more  cofHoos 
and  wonderful  than  astronomy,  which  latter  are  limited  within  the  com- 
paratively  narrow  circle  of  mechanics  and  dynamics ;  whereas  chenustry 
is  an  universal  and  ever-restless  agent  eternally  engaged  in  the  varied 
processes  of  production  and  decomposition. 

<<  If  the  celestial  motions  form  the  living  soul  of  the  extended  univeise  of  orbs, 
far  more  striking  is  the  living  and  moving  spirit  of  chemistry » when  each  element, 
ever  invisible,  incommensurable,  unconjecturable  atom  appears  to  be  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  life,  even  almost  to  possess  a  specific  life,  with  an  Inclination,  a  wiQ 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  pardonable,  thongh  an  inefficient,  illustration,  to  compare 
these  on  each  side,  with  the  simple  act  of  locomotion  in  an  animal  body,  and  wit-h 
the  millions  of  motions  which  pervade  every  atom  of  this  liviag  mass.  Under 
mechanics,  the  masses  of  the  sun,  the  eart^,  the  planets,  of  suns  and  planets 
innumerable,  may  be  considered  to  live,  as  they  move ;  but  under  chemistry,  there 
is  not  one  inappreciable  atom  in  every  one  of  those  immense  masses  throughout 
the  whole  universe,  which  is  not  ever  alive,  and  ever  ready  to  act,  if  not  acting ; 
implying  a  mass  and  a  multitude  of  lives  and  motions,  before  which  the  others 
seem  to  shrink  into  insignificance.  And  this  is  diemistry ;  it  is  the  power  of  God 
under  the  form  of  chemistry.  It  is  an  ever-restless  universe  of  life  and  motion,  in 
very  atom^  and^  as  ever  moving,  ever  changing  j  a  ceaseless  round,  and  under 
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rales  ts  fixed,  or  laws  as  cerlain,  as  those  which  govern  the  equally  uoceasing 
round  of  the  great  universe,  though  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  define  them.  Com- 
pJicated  as  they  seem,  and  ignorant  as  we  are,  yet  are  they  no  more  under  the 
dominion  of  chance  than  those  of  the  celestial  bodies.  If  there  be  an  ignorance 
whieh  could  thus  conclude,  the  minutest  chemist  could  inform  it,  that  the  rules 
which  he  has  ascertained  are  as  fixed  as  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  while  it  is  his 
paisuit  to  seek,  those  which  he  does  not  yet  know,  with  the  unhesitating  con- 
fidence that  when  once  found  they  will  never  deceive  him." 

•  «••••• 

''Thus  is  the  solid  and  insensible  earth,  as  I  have  already  said,  alive  with 
motion,  teeming  with  life,  the  life  of  chemistry.  It  was  not  created  as  a  terminated 
or  complete  work,  to  be  the  same  body,  and  perform  the  same  offices,  as  long  as  it 
should  exist.  Much  less  was  it  at  once  finished,  to  be  then  abandoned  or  left  to 
itMlf.  It  has  never  yet  been  finished,  and  we  know  not  that  it  ever  will  be ; 
though,  on  other  grounds,  we  can  believe  that  it  may  be  ultimately  destroyed,  or 
reodmd  unfit  for  its  present  uses.  At  every  instant,  and  for  ever,  under  the 
power  and  the  action  of  the  deity  through  his  great  agent  chemistry,  it  is  ever 
active  and  ever  changing,  ever  under  acts  of  creation  ;  while  its  changes,  as  I  have 
fomierly  shown,  tend  to  a  progressive  improvement,  though  under  a  perpetual 
vadilation  from  worse  to  better  and  from  better  to  worse  again.  And  here,  surely, 
where  His  power.  His  life  is,  does  He  abide.  For  ever  regulating,  by  His  imme- 
diate presence  and  will,  the  mechanics  of  the  earth  as  a  portion  of  the  celestial 
system,  so  mnst  He  regulate  its  chemistry ;  and  if  it  can  be  inferred  that  this 
ehemittry  pervades  equally  every  globe  of  the  wide  universe,  then  is  that  power 
indeed  worthy  of  the  elevated  station  which  I  have  here  assigned  to  it,  as  His 
vicegerent  throughout  creation,  jointly  with  mechanics  constituting  the  two  great 
agents  to  perform  His  bidding  throughout  the  infinitude  of  living  space.  But  it 
is  a  greater  and  more  splendid  power  in  His  hand ;  universal  ascentrifugal  motion 
and  gravitation,  while  its  actions  are  far  more  multifarious  and  complicated.  The 
macUnery  which  these  might  have  produced,  and  which  they  might  solely  have 
rqpilated,  could  have  been,  comparatively,  but  a  dead,  and,  to  our  views,  a  pur- 
poseless one  ;  but  chemistry  inspires  it  with  a  living  soul,  and  becomes  also  the 
instrument,  in  myriads  of  beings,  of  that  life  without  which  we  can  see  no  purpose 
in  the  eelestial  universe.*' 

We  would  gladly  extract  further  from  this  chapter  would  our  space 
admit,  but  we  can  only  find  room  to  observe  that  Dr.  MacCulloch  has 
placed  this  subject  in  an  original  light,  and  supplied  a  deficiency  left  by 
all  preceding  writers  on  natural  theology.  None  of  the  sciences  present 
sQch  ample  proofs  and  such  convincing  illustrations  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  as  chemistry,  which  is  too  generally  regarded  as  the  art  and  mystery 
of  a  druggist's  trade,  or  as  the   mediun  of  experiment  to  amuse  an  idler. 

In  treating  on  the  "  Mechanical  Properties  of  Matter,*'  Dr.  M.  observes 
that  he  uses  the  term  "  mechanical,"  as  it  agrees  with  current  phraseo- 
logy, and  it  is  difficult  to  substitute  another  of  equivalent  import.  But 
the  term  is  more  convenient  than  correct,  for  it  does  not  embrace  those 
properties  of  matter  which  are  purely  chemical.  That  power  which 
unites  the  component  parts  of  matter  into  a  solid,  and  gives  to  it  the  cha- 
racter of  oneness,  generally  called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  entirely  mechanical,  many  of  the  minute  attractions  depending  on 
chemistry,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  the  antagonist  of  cohesion,  to  wit, 
repulsion  and  severance,  is  chemical,  acting  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
It  is  this  very  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  the  general  law  being  open 
to  so  many  variations  and  exceptions,  that  renders  it  impossible  to  adopt 
a  definite  phraseology,  free  from  all  objections.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  gravitation  and  density  of  bodies  are  both  novel  and  profound,  and 
will  lead  the  mind  into  a  train  of  curious  reflection  : 

"The  gravitation  of  a  body  is  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter ;  or,  on  the 
earth,  its  weight,  or  specific  gravity ,  is  the  measure  of  the  matter  which  it  contains. 
This  sounds  like  a  philosophical  fact  of  some  importance  i  and  yet  it  is  merely  an 
identical  proposition,  as  its  basis  is  an  aBsumption.    Of  matter,  abstractedly,  we 
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are  utterly  ignorant ;  under  thU  view,  it  is,  simply,  gravitation ;  and  tbe  qutatity 
is  therefore  the  quantity  of  gravitation.  But  the  substitution  of  terms  is  convf- 
nient.  It  must  therefore  pass ;  yet  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead,  by  pretend- 
ing to  explain  that  of  which  it  knows  nothing.  Magnetism  is  a  source  of 
attraction,  as  gravitation  is ;  and  who  is  there  to  maintain,  that  modes  of  matter, 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  abstract  matter,  may  not  possess  distinct  powen  of 
gravitation  ?  The  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  towards  the  sun,  are  mneh 
inferior  to  that  of  the  earth,  comparing  their  relative  magnitudes.  The  answer  it, 
that  their  densities  are  less.  It  is  a  convenient  answer ;  but  it  involves  enormous 
difficulties.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  fundamental  difficultiee,  which  I  w«g 
nevertheless  bound  to  notice ;  there  are  many  more  remaining,  and<v  qnestioM  of 
detail.  If  we  take  the  relative  weigfato,  or  graviutions,  of  two  bodies,  snchss 
platina,  and  silver,  for  example,  we  find  that,  under  an  equal  bulk,  the  former 
weighs  twice  as  much  as  the  latter.  According  to  the  usual  hyx>othesis,  itcontsius 
double  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  same  space,  or  is  of  double  the  density.  This 
is  easily  said,  as  it  also  suits  the  hypothesis ;  but  it  leaves  the  mystery  unsolved. 
To  all  experience,  silver  and  platina  are  equally  continuous ;  and  if  matter  is  one 
thing,  how  can  that  fill  a  greater  space  and  a  less  one?  while,  in  resorting  to  pore^, 
philosophy  is  inferring  fh>m  a  vulgar  fkct,  which  is  without  any  resemblance  or 
analogy,  of  which  it  knows.  These  are  the  resources  of  the  corpuscolsrisn 
hypothesis,  which,  having  adopted  a  fiction,  or  what,  at  least  it  does  not  know  to 
be  a  truth,  must  go  on  repairing  its  defects  by  other  fictions.  But  further,  sad 
admitting  what  this  hypothesis  demands,  that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  inconceiTably 
minute,  that  they  are  spheres,  if  that  hypothesis  pleases,  and  that  the  cube  uf 
platina  contains  twice  as  many  of  those  as  the  cube  of  silver,  there  is  yet  much  to 
explain,  of  which  it  can  give  no  account,  other  than  that  which  is,  still,  anev 
supposition,  or  fiction.  l%ey  adhere  into  a  continuous  solid,  through  the  attrac> 
tion  of  cohesion ;  but  why  is  not  that  of  eqnal  force  in  both  these  cases,  or  why 
does  the  silver  not  become  platina?  Repulsion  is  united  to  attraction ;  it  is  the 
same  solution  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  chemistry ;  but  if  it  is  a  phraseology  thst 
sounds  well,  it  is,  like  all  before  it,  one  that  will  not  bear  dissection.'* 

Were  we  to  select  any  particular  chapter  throughout  the  range  of  Dr. 
M.'s  work  which  has  specially  delighted  us,  where  all  have  pleased,  it 
would  be  that  on  the  "  Celestial  Mechanism,*'  in  which  we  find  the  most 
forcible  illustrations  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  deduced  from  weights, 
magnitudes,  and  spaces.  We  shall  commence  with  the  first  of  these 
three  standards : 

<<  The  earth  seems  the  most  obvious  basis  of  comparison ;  but  even  this  if  a  balk, 
that  we  cannot  conceive,  when  we  hear  that  it  is  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  in  circumference.  We  must  beg^n  at  a  lower  point ; 
and  it  is  best  perhaps  to  commence  by  trying  to  approximate  to  a  conception  of  its 
area,  first ;  a  square  mile  is  a  visible  area ;  the  earth  contains  two  hundred  millioD 
of  these.  This  is  an  enormous  space,  when  we  considear  how  many  coaunoa 
objects,  trees,  housps,  or  men,  a  square  mile  alone  will  contain.  It  is  more  diiBevH 
to  find  a  sufficiently  familiar  and  large  cubical  standard,  whence  to  rise  to  some 
equivalent  conception  of  its  solid  content.  Yet  they  who  have  seen  a  moantain, 
and  read  of  Tenerifi'e,  can  suppose  it  a  cubical  mile  of  rock,  since  the  troth  is 
sufficiently  near  for  the  present  purpose.  And  the  earth  contains  263,858,149,190 
such  masses :  a  bulk  passing  all  conception.  If,  lastly,  we  take  a  ton  as  a  tangible 
standard  for  its  weight,  that  has  been  computed  at  552,058,033,372,264,238,010,  as- 
suming its  specific  gravity  at  five  thousand  ounces  for  the  foot  cubic :  a  sum  which, 
from  the  unavoidable  smallness  of  the  standard,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  This 
is  an  immense  mass  of  matter  to  produce  and  collect  and  shape ;  but  it  is  still  to 
small,  that  it  almost  vanishes  when  brought  near  to  what  the  solar  system  alone 
must  contain.  I  may  omit  the  moon  altogether  in  this  estimate,  as  an  inappre- 
ciable quantity ;  and  when  a  globe  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  diameter,  would  be  as  little  missed  out  of  the  collected  matter  of  the  system  as 
among  the  figures  by  which  that  must  be  expressed,  it  is  this  very  nothiognew 
which  conveys  the  strongest  impression  of  the  enormous  contents  of  e?en  this 
limited  collection  of  spheres.  All  the  eighteen  moons  might  indeed  be  equally 
omitted,  with  thousands  more  such,  were  we  to  contemplate  the  great  coQection 
of  suns  and  systems  to  which  our  own  belongs;  for  they  would  not  be  as  the  heads 
many  pins  in  the  bulk  of  our  own  earth.  Compared  to  the  sun  only,  our 
^8  as  a  cricket  ball  in  the  mass  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid ;  a  neglected,  if  uot 
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ao  isNiitibley  olij«ct  in  soch  a  place.    I  use  famUiar  references,  not  numerically 
troe  compariaons ;  for  the  effect  is  equal,  and  it  is  the  effect  that  is  desired.*' 

•  •••••• 

<<  I  may  attempt  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  space  of  our  own  system,  in  thn 
same  manner,  as  a  basis  for  that  utterly  unassignable  and  incomprehensible  one 
vbicb  the  visible  universe  occupies.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  ourselves  is  the 
imaUest  appreciable  measure  which  I  can  here  use  as  the  standard  of  comparison ; 
and  that  distance  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles ;  it  is  six  hundred  times 
the  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  Yet  this  is  almost  forgotten  when 
we  reflect  that  our  distance  firom  the  sun  is  ninety-ftve  million  of  miles ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  sensible  quantity  in  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  which 
intefvene  between  the  Sun  and  Uranus.  And  even  this  is  but  half  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  which  bounds  this  planetary  area ;  while  he  who  desires  to  know  what 
that  area  is,  may  compute  it  in  two  minutes,  as  he  ought,  that  he  may  feel  what 
it  id.  These  distances,  this  space,  has  long  passed  all  comprehension,  under  the 
standaid  from  which  I  commenced.  We  must  attempt  to  conceive  the  greater 
ones  through  motion  and  time.  The  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  is  the  usual  standard 
of  compartoon  in  this  case,  and  it  is  the  best  that  we  can  produce.  The  initial 
Telocity,  for  even  a  second,  is  seldom  a  thousand  miles  in  an  hour,  but  taking  this 
as  a  convenient  round  number  for  the  whole,  it  would  require  more  than  four 
hundred  years  for  such  a  ball  to  traverse  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  question. 
Ifthis  is  an  incomprehensible  space,  it  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  our  system 
must  occupy,  did  we  add  but  the  cometary  ranges,  and  not  all  of  the  incredible 
Tacuity  which  lies  between  the  solar  machine  and  the  next  in  place  of  those  which 
unite  to  form  the  entire  celestial  mechanism.** 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  other  facts  connected  with  the  questions 
of  space  and  matter,  which  we  can  only  glance  at.  Lyra  is  considered 
to  be  the  central  sun  of  the  system  nearest  to  our  own,  and  its  diameter 
is  estimated  to  be  three  times  that  of  our  sun  :  this  makes  2,659,000,000 
miles^  or  three  fourths  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Even  this  shrinks  the 
earth  into  a  non  entity ;  but  we  must  go  further.  A  thousand  stars 
may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  one  hundred  millions  by  the  telescope : 
to  these  must  be  added  the  countless  nebulee,  and  the  myriads  of  stars  and 
systems  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way.  Here,  then,  the  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  creation  5  but  could  we,  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination,  fancy  ourselves  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Milky 
Way,  con  we  suppose  that  we  should  have  reached  the  verge  of  the  divine 
kingdom  ?  Far  from  it ;  we  should  only  behold  another  succession  of 
globes,  obedient  to  Gud*s  will  and  power.  And  yet  there  are  people, 
and  conscientious  ones  too,  though  narrow  minded,  who  think  our  planet 
all,  and  man  every  thing,  and  that  with  our  earth  and  our  being  God 
alone  is  concerned  -,  though  were  both  blotted  out  of  creation,  neither 
would  be  missed. 

Another  momentous  view  of  the  celestial  mechanism  remains  to  be  noti- 
ced. The  reader  has  now  formed  some  idea  of  the  mass  of  matter  and 
the  immensity  of  space ;  he  should  now  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  power 
necessary  to  move  this  matter  round  that  general  centre  of  gravitation 
which  exists  in  every  system.  l*he  following  extract  from  Dr.  M*s  work 
will  give  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  subject : 

"We  have  a  conception  of  our  own  force  in  throwing  a  ball ;  how  small  a  weight 
i>  all  that  we  can  move,  and  with  how  small  a  velocity  ?  By  the  greatest  force 
that  we  can  nse,  the  elasticity  of  air,  we  can  prqject  an  iron  ball  of  fifty  or  a 
haodred  pounds  in  weight,  with  a  velocity  which  I  may  again  assume  at  a  thousand 
miles  in  an  hour.  But  in  the  same  time,  the  earth  moves  sixty-eight  thousand ; 
it  is  like  a  cannon  ball  of  the  enormous  weight  which  I  have  already  stated, 
moving  with  sixty-eight  times  the  velocity.  To  our  minds,  a  second  is  so  short  an 
interval,  that  the  ball  is  almost  at  both  the  extremities  of  four  hundred  yards  at 
the  same  instant.  But  the  earth  is  at  both  ends  of  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in 
that  moment ;  or,  if  we  could  see  it  move,  we  should  see  it  almost  at  once,  at 
London  and  at  Windsor.     If  such  a  weight,  moving  with  such  a  velocity,  is 
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scarcely  to  be  ooneetvedy  what  then  was  the  power  of  the  hand  which  piojeeteil  it. 
The  utmost  force  of  gunpowder  is  a  zephyr.  Yet  this  is  nothing.  Such  Is  tlie 
velocity  of  Mercury,  that  it  would  almost  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour :  the  journey  from  New  South  Wales  to  London  in  five  mhintes. 
Can  we  fhncy  a  cannon  ball  as  large  as  the  moon  fired  to  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope, 
in  five  minvtes  ?  but  it  is  almost  indiflinrent  what  magnitudes  or  velocities  we  take, 
for  all  is  equally  surpoBSiug  conception.  Jupiter  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  thousand 
four  hundred  earths,  and  its  velocity  is  twenty-nine  thousand  miles  in  an  hour. 
This  mass,  He  spanned  it  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  He  lannehed  it  with  that 
velocity.  Tlius  has  the  Psalmist  taught  us  to  speak.  But  His  word»  His  will, 
performed  all  this,  and  more.  To  that  mass  of  matter  He  said,  <<  Fly  thus,  and  it 
flew." 

We  pity  the  man  who  can  read  these  extracts,  without  feeling  an  in- 
creased reverence  towards  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  ;  and  yet  we 
may  add  one  remark  on  comets,  the  velocity  of  each  of  which  has  been 
estimated  at  880,000  miles  in  an  hour :  it  is  one  that  would  carry  a 
cometary  mass  from  London  to  York  in  a  single  beat  of  the  pulse.  The 
brain  whirls,  and  grows  dizzy,  with  these  astounding  proofs  of  Omnipo- 
tence.    What  a  lesson  for  human  pride  ! 

Dr.  M.  believes  in  a  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds.  He  is,  however, 
wrong  in  supposing  that  he  is  the  first  author  who  has  attempted  to  assign 
reasons  for  this  belief.  Wolfius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Leibnitz, 
has  preceded  our  author  in  these  speculations,  and  has  founded  his  sys- 
tem on  the  very  same  fundamental  ideas,  though  this  does  not  diminish 
file  merit  of  Dr.  M.  who  most  probably  never  read  the  books  of  Wolfius. 
Our  author  thus  furnishes  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  on  this  question  : 

'<  Light  being  universal,  its  uses  must  be  similar  to  all  animated  beings  through* 
out  the  solar  system,  in  the  first  place,  and  therefore  also,  throughout  the  universe; 
as,  fhrther,  without  vision,  we  cannot  conceive  an  animal  connected  with  any 
objects  around  it  that  are  not  in  contact.  Hence,  therefore,  we  may  eommenee 
by  inferring  similar  organs  of  vision  :  eyes.  There  are  other  planets  in  our  own 
system  which  posfiess  atmospheres  ;  while,  knowing  that  chemistry  is  universal, 
we  may  infer  this  arrangement  far  more  widely,  if  not  universally.  Here  are 
implied  lungs  of  some  kind,  and,  with  those,  a  circulation  ;  as,  by  consequence,  a 
fundamental  structure  not  essentially  diffinriog  from  those  which  we  know.  The 
equal  consequence,  if  this  view  be  Just,  must  be  a  supply  of  food,  and  thenee, 
plants ;  as,  in  variety  of  surftice  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  implied  a  variety  of 
those ;  a  vegetable  creation  under  a  general  analogy  of  our  own,  however  differing 
in  the  particulars.  And  on  this  subject,  the  following  fact  is  also  deserving  of 
notice.  Such  is  the  law  of  internal  attraction  in  a  sphere,  that  in  Jupiter,  though 
BO  far  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk  and  gravitating  power,  the  force  of  attraction 
at  the  surfhce  exceeds  that  on  the  earth  by  less  than  one  and  a  half  only,  while  in 
Saturn  it  is  but  one  quarter  greater.  It  is  plain,  that  very  slight  variations  in 
tenacity  and  muscular  power,  would  form  pc^ect  compensations  in  both  cases ;  as, 
in  the  latter,  the  needful  difference  would  be  fiir  less  than  occurs  between  hundreds 
of  different  animals  among  ourselves.  Any  one  can  easily  pursue  these  coulee* 
tures  further  than  I  shall  here  endeavour ;  in  concluding  for  example,  that  an 
atmosphere  implies  birds,  and  water,  fishes.'* 

Wolfius  proceeds  much  further  than  this,  and  though  we  have  not  space 
sufiicient  to  enter  fully  on  his  system,  we  are  tempted  to  lay  before  our 
readers  his  speculations  on  the  stature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
planets.  Basing  his  argument,  as  Dr.  M.  does,  on  the  universality  of  light, 
he  takes  the  eye  as  the  standard  from  which  to  deduce  the  other  propor- 
tions of  the  body,  and  he  makes  the  size  of  the  pupil  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  light  that  it  receives.  Now,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
respectively  take  two^  twelve,  and  thirty  of  our  years  to  make  one 
revolution  round  the  sun,  on  account  of  their  distances  from  the  central 
luminary  5  therefore  they  receive  similarly  less  proportions  of  light,  and 
consequently  the  pupils* of  the  eyes  of  those  who  inhabit  them  must  be 
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proporuonany  larger  \  and  these,  by  the  hypothesis,  determine  the  stature. 
To  get  rid  of  fractions,  assume  the  average  height  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  to  be  six  feet :  then  the  average  height  in  Mars  would  be  twelve 
feet;  in  Jupiter, seventy- two  feet;  and  in  Saturn, one  hundred  and  eighty 
feel.  Saeh  a  statement  may  be  laughed  at  as  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  a  fair 
inference  from  premises  not  to  be  denied ;  and  enough  has  been  shown  to 
demcmstrate  that  these  gigantic  races,  enormous  as  they  are  to  us,  would 
be  mere  pigmies  in  the  scale  of  immeasurable  Power. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Final  Causes, —  on  the 
Feeding  of  Animals,  and  the  replenishment  of  the  earth  by  them  and 
plants— on  the  uses  of  animals,  and  of  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances 
to  man.  as  well  as  those  which  discourse  on  the  pleasures  derived  by  man 
from  the  five  senses.  We  can  merely  state  that  these  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  the  same  masterly  style  that  distinguishes  the  other  parts  of  these 
volumes,  and  they  will  amply  repay  a  diligent  study.  We  proceed  to  the 
chapter  which  embraces  the  questions  of  sensibility,  insensibility  to  pain, 
in  the  lower  animals,  general  question  of  pain,  and  system  of  prey. 

The  problem  of  good  and  evil  has  not  yet  been  solved  by  philosophy, 
althou^,  so  fiir  as  philosophy  can  reach,  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
seem  exhausted.  Revelation  assures  us  of  a  resurrection,  and  a  future 
state,  where  the  balance  will  be  finally  adjusted,  and  in  that  faith  the  wise 
man  rests  content.  Let  those  who  have  never  yet  essayed  the  method  of 
experimental  reasoning,  begin  the  inquiry  >  and,  sure  we  are,  that  they 
will  agree  with  their  predecessors  in  acknowledging  that  an  ulterior  state 
of  existence  is  absolutely  required  to  reconcile  the  benevolence  with  the 
omniscience  of  the  Deity.  We  say  that  it  is  required  by  reason ;  we  know 
that  it  is  promised  by  revelation  ;  the  fact  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
vtxata  qudsstio  either  by  men  of  sense,  or  men  of  piety. 

Dr.  M.  gives  many  instances  to  show  that  the  lower  animals  do  not 
feel  that  degree  of  pain  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  shall  throw 
t(^ether  the  instances  he  cites,  as  that  will  enable  us  to  compress  his  fiacts 
within  a  smaller  compass.  ^Fhis  is  merely  for  convenience,  for  the  facts 
belong  to  him,  not  to  us.  The  leech  continues  to  feed  after  losing  the 
lower  part  of  his  body  \  the  earth  worm  admits  of  mutilation,  without  des- 
truction, or  suffering,  as  it  is  also  insensible  to  pain  on  a  fish- hook.  Crabs 
possess  the  power  of  throwing  off  their  legs,  the  younger,  even  their  large 
claws,  when  pursued.  If  an  impaled  insect  escapes,  it  acts  as  before  im- 
palement,, and  the  beetles  will  walk  just  as  they  did,  after  all  the  viscera 
have  been  removed.  Most  of  this  tribe  continue  to  walk,  after  their  heads 
are  removed.  The  tipulae  fiy  about,  after  having  lost  half  their  legs.  The 
head  of  the  wasp  will  bite,  and  the  abdomen  sting,  after  these  parts  are 
separated ;  spiders  may  be  torn  to  pieces,  or  roasted,  without  showing 
any  signs  of  motion.  Ichneumons  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  living 
caterpillars.  The  insecu  which  live  in  the  boiling  springs  of  Italy,  cannot 
have  nerves  of  touch.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  scaly  fishes.  Where 
pike  and  perch  reside  together,  the  latter  are  often  seen  with  large  portions 
of  their  backs  bitten  off.  The  eel  does  not  feel  pain,  when  skinned,  any 
more  than  the  decapiuted  turtle.  Rats  gnaw  off  their  tails,  and  even 
their  legs,  to  escape  from  traps  ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  foxes.  The 
hyaena  devours  its  own  limbs.  Let  these  examples  suffice  ^  they  show  the 
benevolence  of  God  in  depriving  the  lower  animals  of  that  acute  sensibi- 
lity which  man  possesses. 

Dr.  M.  remarks  that,  in  man,  the  skin  is  peculiarly  sensitive ;   the 
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puncture  of  a  pin,  however  slight,  creates  instant  alarm.  Why  is  this  > 
because  the  skin  is  the  outward  covering  of  the  body,  the  vital  oi^ans 
being  in  the  interior,  and  it  acts  as  a  sentry  to  the  garrison.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  design  is  evidently  benevolent,  for  if  the  skin  did  not  at 
once  announce  the  presence  of  danger,  how  rapidly  death  would  ensue 
from  external  injuries  not  causing  a  protecting  sense  of  pain. 

Into  the  system  of  prey,  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  for  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  properly  exhibited  in  all  its  bearings,  without  embracbg 
the  subject  of  geology.  It  involves  the  progressive  changes  of  the  earth, 
as  a  habitation  for  life,  in  all  its  varied  forms.  For  example ;  had  there 
been  no  check  to  the  multiplication  of  the  herbivorous  races,  they  would 
have  rendered  the  earth  barren,  not  leaving  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  surface ; 
the  creation  of  the  carnivorous  races  prevented  this  result ;  for  which  we 
may  learn  that  if  the  tiger  devours  a  rabbit,  it  is  an  act  of  divine  good- 
ness. This  hint  must  sutlice ;  every  one  can  extend  it ;  though,  we  may 
in  a  future  number,  write  an  article,  in  which  geology  will  be  made  to 
bear  on  the  system  of  prey. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave,  though  reluctantly,  of  these  instructive 
volumes,  invaluable  to  science,  and  worthy  of  taking  a  prominent  place 
in  the  library  of  every  scholar.  Whoever  circulates  the  truths  advanced 
by.  Dr.  M.  will  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  genuine  religion  ;  and  we 
should  rejoice  if  this  work  were  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  lectures  at 
every  Mechanic's  Institution  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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(Continued  from  pttgre  3S.) 

William  was  amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the  park  of  ^uevilly, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  from  England,  announcing  that  Harold  had 
seized  the  throne.  This  intelligence  rendered  him  thouehtfal  and 
gloomy ;  he  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  speak  to  nim.  This 
silence  was  at  length  interrupted  by  William  of  Breteuil,  the  dukes 
senechal,  who  told  him  that  the  news  was  public,  and  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  Normans,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  exhorted  him 
to  assert  Lis  right  by  force  of  arms.  This  advice  accorded  perfectly 
well  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  duke,  who  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Harold,  summoning  him  to  observe  the  promise  that  he  had  made  to 
him  in  Normandy  ;  but  the  English  prince  determined  to  hold  what  he 
had  gained,  and  forthwith  expelled  all  the  Normans,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Edward,  out  of  his  dominions. 

William  now  determined  on  the  celebrated  invasion,  and  convened 
an  asfiembl  V  of  his  chief  barons,  to  demand  their  assistance.  Wace  here 
mentions  the  names  of  the  principal  nobles,  Roger  de  Montgomeri, 
Walter  Giffard,  and  others,  and  among  them  Rogier  de  Vilers,  from 
whom  the  modem  family  of  De  Veulle  are  said  to  be  descended,  among 
whom  is  the  present  Bailiff  of  Jersey.  But  this  is  an  error.  The  true 
name  is  Roger  de  Vielles,  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  words  "  De 
Vetulis."  Vielles  is  a  small  village  adjoining  to  Beaumont,  where  this 
family  was  established  from  time  immemorial.  This  first  interview 
was  followed  by  another  much  more  numerously  attended,  which 
William  of  Malmsbury  says  was  held  at  Lillebonne.  The  plan  of  the 
duke  was  violently  opposed ;  though  he  was  warmly  supported  by  his 
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senechal,  William  de  Bretenil,  and  his  friends.  Those  who  dissented 
from  the  policy  of  this  transmarine  expedition,  denied  the  right  of  the 
duke  to  require  their  ser\'ice9  beyond  the  sea,  of  which  element  they 
seemed  to  hare  been  greatly  afraid.  Ai^er  much  dispute,  the  barons 
agreed  to  appoint  William  de  Breteuil,  their  common  representative 
and  spokesman,  and  he,  profiting  by  this  confidence,  made  the  most 
larish  ofiers  of  assistance,  in  their  joint  names,  to  the  duke,  declaring 
that  those  who  Airnished  twenty  men  at  arms  for  a  land  campaign, 
would  furnish  forty  for  the  English  expedition,  and  so  on,  in  proportion. 
The  barons  were  astonished  and  incensed  at  the  liberality  of  these  con- 
cessions, and  openly  protested  asainst  them.  The  position  of  William 
was  critical,  but  he  extricated  himself  with  great  dexterity.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  carry  his  point,  so  long  as  the  barons  deliberated  in  a 
public  assembly,  he  had  private  interviews  with  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  accepted  as  a  favour,  what  he  could  neither  have  claimed  nor 
enforced  as  a  right.  A  record  was  drawn  up  of  the  free  gifls  of  each, 
and  an  appeal  was  publicly  made  to  the  knights  of  Poitou  and  Brittany 
to  join  the  ducal  standard.  An  invitation  was  also  given  to  those  whom 
Wacc  calls  "  soldeirs,"  by  which  we  must  understand  those  military 
adventurers  who  depended  on  no  particular  sovereign,  but  who  lent 
their  swords  to  those  who  paid  them  best,  or  enlisted  where  the  finest 
prospect  of  plunder  presented  itself.  They  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  "  conaotti6ri,    or  trained  bands  of  Italy. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  next  applied  to  King  Philip  of  France  for 
auxiliary  troops,  but  these  were  refused  by  an  assembly  of  the  French 
barons,  which  caused  the  duke  considerable  irritation.  He  next  applied 
to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who,  before  giving  any  answer,  desired  to 
know  what  share  of  England  would  be  allotted  to  him,  if  the  expedition 
proved  successful.  William  replied  that  he  could  not  fix  the  compen- 
sation without  the  consent  of  his  barons,  but  he  took  up  a  piece  of 
parchment,  and  affixed  his  seal  to  the  bottom,  saying  that  it  should  foe 
returned  with  the  blank  filled  up.  When  the  Count  of  Flanders 
received  it  back,  it  was  still  in  blank,  by  which  he  understood  that  he 
was  not  to  receive  any  thing.  This  is  the  account  of  Wace,  but  it  is 
not  correct.  The  Count  of  Flanders  did  not  accompany  the  expedition 
in  person ;  but  he  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  received 
a  very  ample  reward.  The  count  was  Baldwin  the  Fif)th,  whose 
daoghter  William  had  married. 

The  duke,  however,  did  not  limit  his  applications  to  temporal  princes. 
The  authority  of  the  pope  was  then  omnipotent,  and  he  sent  ecclesiastical 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pontifical  blessing  on  his  arms, 
which  he  readily  obtained,  on  promising  that  he  would  hold  his  conquest 
as  a  ^ei  from  St.  Peter.  His  holiness  sent  William  a  consecrated 
banner  and  divers  holy  relics,  as  a  guarantee  and  earnest  of  victory  ; 
these,  and  the  Etppearance  of  a  comet  at  that  time,  which  ancient  super- 
stition regarded  as  the  herald  of  a  new  king  for  England,  inspired  the 
Normans  and  their  prince  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  Vast  numbers 
flocked  to  his  standard,  the  vassals  being  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
money,  the  barons  being  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  holding  large 
fiefs  m  England.  The  general  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Saint 
Valeray  sur  Somme. 

Wace  next  describes  the  exertions  made  to  equip  a  fleet  for  crossing 
the  Channel.    Very  conflicting  statements  have  been  put  forward  as  to 
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the  namber  of  vessels  composing  this  naval  armament.  William  of 
Poitiers  and  William  of  Jnmieges  declare  that  there  were  three  thou- 
sand ;  but  if  this  be  true,  it  must  include  the  barges  towed  bv  the  ships, 
the  barges  holding  the  horses  and  military  stores.  The  Chronicle  of 
Normandy  says,  that  there  were  nine  hundred  and  seven  large  vessels, 
sans  li  menu  vaisselin,  without  including  the  small  craft,  which  we  take 
to  be  barges  without  masts.  Wace  states  on  the  authority  of  his  falher, 
who  was  living  at  the  time,  that  there  were  then  six  hundred  and  nine 
sailed  from  St.  Valery,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  detailed  list  of 
those  furnished  by  the  principal  Norman  barons.  The  expedition  was 
detained  a  long  time  by  contrary  winds,  but  after  the  priests  had  prayed 
to  St.  Valery,  the  patron  of  the  harbour,  a  propitious  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1066,  the  aay  of  the  festival  of  St 
Michael,  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  The  debarkation  was  effected  at  Pevensey, 
near  to  Hastings,  without  any  opposition.  The  archers  landed  first, 
then  the  knights,  then  the  carpenters.  A  camp  was  immediately  formed, 
and  fortified  wi^  timber.  When  the  duke  landed,  he  fell  on  his  hands, 
but,  fearful  that  this  accident  might  be  construed  into  a  bad  omen,  he, 
with  admirable  presence'  of  mind,  scraped  up  some  of  the  sand^  and 
holding  up  his  hands,  exclaimed,  '^  Thus  do  I  seize  my  lawful  inherit- 
ance." He  then  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die,  and  thus  rendering  all  retreat  hopeless,  if  defeated — a  desperate 
expedient,  but  well  calculated  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the  most 
resolute  courage. 

Harold  was  at  this  time  in  the  north  of  England,  opposing  his 
brother  Tostig,  who  had  landed  there  with  an  army  of  Norwegians,  and 
over  whom  he  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  which  battle  Tostig  was  slain.  The  English  prince  was  thus  taken 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
oppose  the  debarkation  of  tne  Norman  army.  He  hastened  forward  to 
London,  and  there  reviewed  his  forces.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  from  the  camp  of  William,  who  reproached 
Harold  so  bitterly  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  duke,  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  His  name  was  Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Fechamp.  Harold  then  sent  a  messenger  to  William,  who 
stated  that  any  promise  given  by  Harold  in  Normandy  was  not  binding, 
because  he  was  then  a  prisoner,  and  not  a  free  agent ;  that  he  would 
furnish  ships  to  take  tne  duke  and  his  •  followers  back  to  their  own 
country,  and  give  him  a  present  of  money  to  defray  some  of  the  expense 
incurred  bv  his  expedition.  William  answered,  that  he  came  not  for 
gold,  but  for  land,  given  to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  oath  of  Harold.  The  messenger  replied  that  the  duke  asked 
too  much,  and  that  his  master  would  fight  him  on  the  followii^  Satur- 
day. He  then  took  his  leave,  after  receiving  a  present  from  William. 
These  two  embassies  are  very  differently  related  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
a  contemporary  historian,  who  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  than  Wace,  who  lived  a  century  later.  The  reader  who  desires 
more  minute  details  may  consult  Oesta  OuHehni  Ducts  apud  Dueketne, 
p.  199-201. 

War  being  now  inevitable,  Ourth,  brother  of  Harold,  proposes  that 
he  should  attack  William,  while  Harold  should  lay  waste  the  surround- 
ing country ;  but  this  proposition  Harold  rejected,  nobly  declaring, 
that  where  danger  was,  he  would  be  present,  and  that  it  would  be 
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unworthy  of  him  to  hurn  the  houses  or  ravage  the  lands  of  his  own 
subjects.  Thej  then  marched  to  Hastings,  where  the  English  entrench 
themselves  on  the  spot  now  called  Battle  Abbey,  the  estate  of  the 
present  Webster  family,  on  which  the  duke,  after  his  victory,  founded 
an  abbey,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  gave  up  to  the 
monks  of  Saint  Martin  de  Tours. 

The  two  armies  p^ed  the  night  in  mutual  alarm,  and  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  English  princes  beheld  the  enemy.  Wace  here  states  that 
Harold  was  so  frightened  that  he  proposed  retreating  to  London ;  that 
Gurth  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice,  and  was  so  incensed  as  to 
threaten  to  strike  him.  This  is  not  credible.  Harold  had  given  many 
proofs  of  his  courage ;  and  such  conduct,  as  is  here  imputed,  contradicts 
what  Wace  had  ]ust  before  affirmed,  that  Harold  refused  the  proposal 
of  Onrth,  who  wished  to  attack  the  Normans  alone. 

Harold  sent  two  spies  into  the  camp  of  William,  who  were  detected, 
but  the  duke,  insteaa  of  punishing  or  detaining  them,  showed  them  all 
his  arrangements,  and  gave  them  their  liberty.  On  their  return,  one  of 
these  emissaries  reported  that  the  Normans  were  mostly  priests,  because 
their  beards  were  shaved,  for  the  EngUsh  in  those  days,  except  the 
clei^,  wore  enormous  mustachios.  This  difference  in  costume  is 
distinctly  marked  in  the  famous  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  full  report  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine :  and  this 
curious  mistake  of  the  English  spies  is  corroborated  by  William  of 
Malmsbury.* 

William  now  sent  another  messenger  to  Harold,  giving  liim  the 
option  of  one  of  these  three  alternatives.  Either  to  surrender  England 
and  take  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  or  to  refer  their  respective  claims 
to  the  pope  and  cardinals ;  or  to  decide  the  dispute  by  single  combat ; 
all  of  which,  says  Wace,  Harold  refused.  William  of  Poitiers  does  not 
speak  of  these  three  propositions,  but  only  of  the  last,  pretending  that  it 
filled  Harold  with  the  most  lively  alarm.  This  censure  is  quite  unwor- 
thy of  credit,  when  directed  against  a  man  of  his  recognized  valour, 
though  the  recollection  of  his  having  sworn  on  holy  relics,  a  most 
solemn  adjuration  in  those  days,  might  have  unnerved  his  manhood ; 
but  though  he  might  have  dreaded  the  malediction  of  heaven,  most 
assuredly  he  stood  in  no  fear  of  the  sword  of  William,  to  whom  he  was 
fully  equal  in  personal  courage. 

These  overtures  being  rejected,  the  duke  assembled  his  barons,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  send  another  messenger  to  Harold,  demanding  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  him  and  the  duke.  Gurth  received  the  envoy, 
and  flatly  refused  to  allow  his  brother  even  to  listen  to  the  offer,  but 
desired  the  messenger  to  return,  if  he  had  any  new  propositions  to 
make.  He  did  return,  and  announced  to  the  English,  that  Harold  and 
all  his  adherents  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  those  days  of 
Buperstition,  this  intelligence  produced  a  most  alarming  effect,  for  the 
soldier,  who  would  have  intrepidly  defied  the  blow  of  a  battle-axe, 
quailed  beneath  the  consequences  of  a  sacerdotal  anathema.  Gurth, 
however,  had  sufficient  tact  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  his  holiness,  and 

*  im  serio  addidemnt  pene  onmesin  ezereitu  illupresbyteros  videri,  quod  totam 
faeiem,  com  utroqne  labro  rasaiki,  habereot.  Angli  enim  snperius  labrum  piUs 
ioceMaBter  fructiftcantibus  intonsum  dimittuut. . .  .subrlsit  rex  fatuitatem  referen- 
tinin,  lepido  insecntus  cachinno,  quia  non  essent  presbyteri,  sed  mifites  armis 
▼alidi,  animis  invicti.    (WiU.  Malm«.  111.) 
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the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Wace  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 

Practical  eloquence.  "  Fellow-countrymen,"  said  Gurth,  "  if  the 
)uke  of  Normandy  were  not  afraid  of  our  battle-axes,  he  would  not 
seek  to  blunt  them  by  a  papal  anathema :  if  he  had  confidence  m  his 
knights  and  barons,  he  would  not  trouble  us  with  messengers  and 
negociators.  Would  he  o£Per  us  the  land  beyond  the  Humber,  if  he 
did  not  now  tremble  for  the  results  of  his  rash  expedition  ?  Would  he 
parley,  and  offer  a  compromise,  if  he  felt  strong  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  Let  us  not  be  the  dupes  of  his  artifice.  Were  we  to  gire  him 
all  the  lands  of  England,  except  the  country  north  of  the  Humber,  he 
would  attack  us  at  the  most  convenient  opportunity.  He  has  alr^uiy 
promised  your  estates  and  houses  to  his  followers :  he  will  not  leave  an 
acre  of  your  native  soil  to  you,  or  your  children :  will  yon  then  |o 
begging  your  bread  on  a  foreign  shore,  or  will  you  defend  your  kwfol 
rights  with  your  swords  ?  " 

This  speech  had  more  efiect  than  the  menace  of  excommunication, 
and  the  English  army  determined  to  resist  the  Norman  invaders  to  the 
last  extremity.  Enthusiasm  reigned  through  the  camp,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  decisive  battle,  the  particulars  of  which 
Wace  has  described  in  most  minute  detail,  but  we  must  reserve  bis 
statement  for  our  next  number.  (To  he  continued,) 


MOULIN    HUET    BAY. 

ANODE. 

Moulin  Huet  Vale  is  dark  and  steep, — 

Moulin  Huet  Bay  is  broad  and  deep, — 

In  crystal  blue  its  waters  sleep, 
And  through  the  glassy  tide 
The  finny  tribes  of  ocean  glide, 

And  sea-birds  o'er  its  surface  sweep  : 

High  on  the  mountains'  aerial  flanks 
Their  nests  the  hawks  and  ravens  keep. 

Whilst  lower,  on  the  grassy  banks, 
In  silence  browse  the  gentle  sheep , 

And  may  be  too  a  sprightlier  goat 
Climbs  nimbly  up  some  pinnacle. 
From  whose  brow  oft  the  village  maid, 
As  she  descends  her  kin  to  aid, 

(Returned  from  fisheries  remote) 
Forsaking  thus  the  fruitful  dell» 
The  spreading  fig's  luxuriant  shade, 
Marks  with  her  eyes  on  ocean  staid 
The  dim  and  distant  boat. 

Now  we  will  seek  yon  rocky  brow 

From  which  those  men  just  disappear, — 
And  what,  thou  mightest  ask  me  now. 

Incites  them  o'er  those  heights  of  fear? — 

Thou  who  hast  seen  in  other  laods 

The  hardy  cragsmen  scale  the  fbce 

Of  cliift,  where  nor  their  rugged  hands, 

Nor  feet,  could  find  a  resting  place, 

And  thundering  seas  beneath  them  boil^— 
But  then  the  prize  rewards  th^  Joil ; 
High  o'er  the  eddying  surges  swung, — 
Tile  eagle's  plumes — ^the  eagle's  young. 

Bnt«  oh  I  how  different  here, 
A  wretched  weed  their  only  spoil. 

The  dark  green,  glossy  pere^pierr§,* 

•  Samphire. 
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'<  Be  the  theme,  the  lofty  wonU, 

K%  we  tune  the  lyre  again, 
Be  the  strain  each  as  accords 

Nature's  own  majestic  reign. 
Shall  the  song  with  mimic  blaze 

Bid  Britannia's  thunders  lour, 

Gallant  France's  ecoquering  power, 
Or  tome  lay  of  ancient  days. 

When  the  Norman,  happy  hour! 

Blessed  alike  in  field  and  tower. 
Over  Gallia's  prostrate  plains, 
England's  blood-stained  Saxon  reigas 

Stood  the  peerless  conqueror. — 
Feeble  in  these  ocean-isles 
Where  prolonged  summer  smiles, 
We  are  now  his  sole  remains." 

Glorious  theme !  but  still  not  such 

As  should  wake  this  solitude  \ 
Hath  not  war  been  sung  too  much. 

Grim  and  erorged  with  human  food : 
Here  upon  her  mountain-throne. 
Nature  s  praise  should  swell  alone, 

<<  When  gold  and  purple  tints  proclaim 
On  Owen*s  bill  the  King  of  Fire, 

And  seas,  reflecting  back  the  flame 
To  emulate  his  blaze  aspire ; 

And  Sargia's  heights,  in  dusky  grey. 
Wait  for  the  amorous  waves  to  bear 

To  their  tall  difl^  each  glancing  ray. 
That  longs  to  sport  its  radiance  there, 
Who  could  not  gaze  upon  the  mom, 
Thus  light  on  rosy  pinions  borne, 
An  earti)  outstretched — an  ocean  poured — 
Before  it  dark  and  unexplored. 

For  aye — it  tells  of  opening  life. 

When  youth  awakes  to  manhood's  strife, 

With  tolls  beset,  and  dangers  rife  \ 
When  hope  upon  ber  magic  car 
Precedes  like  yonder  Morning  Star, 
That  shines  so  brightly  from  afar, 

And  points  the  onward  way : 
But,  whither  ?— Error's  mists  arise, 
Grief's  whelming  clouds  obscure  the  skieS) 
And  veil  her  radiance  as  she  flies, 

Ere  fully  dawns  the  day. 

But  grant  that  fickle  Fortune  smile 
On  thee  auspiciously  awhile ; 
And  youth's  most  visionary  dreams 
Beneath  the  sun^s  absorbing  beams 
Should  slowly  melt,  away. 

E'en  then  'tis  as  the  aloes'  flower, 

So  long  to  bloom, — so  quickly  over — 

E'en  then  our  noon  is  swiftly  past, — 

The  shade's  reversed— the  die  is  cast. 
And  hastening  like  the  sun  amain 
We  plunge  to  western  night, — but  rise  no  more  again." 

''  Or  evening  comes,  that  gonial  hour 

Sacred  to  Love's  own  influence  sweet. 
Beneath  whose  soft,  capricious  power 

So  many  hearts  in  concert  beat; 
When  fiEU*  adown  the  ocean  gone 

The  glorious  sup  retires  to  sleep, 
.%.nd  now  that  alfhis  covsse  is  run, 
Pours  his  last  rays  on  Jerbourg's  pillared  steep. 
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As  pure  and  spotless  as  the  flame, 

Etherial  spark  divine. 
So  seldom,  seldom,  shed  by  Fame 

Upon  their  virgin  shrine  ; 
Who  ne'er  (their  meed  or  deathless  name) 

Did  scruple  to  a  people's  cause 
Their  power  to  resign, 
Oh  I  hadst  thou  sought  a  vorld's  applause, 
And  changed  thy  country's  outgrown  laws, 

Such  had,  O,  BROCK,  been  thine.*' 

"  But  life,  but  power  shall  fade  away. 
And  night  swift  hurries  on  amain  ; 
All  that  is  human  shall  decay,   . 

But  nature's  monuments  remain  ; 
As  tall  yon  bills  shall  stand  and  frown, 

Yon  seas  as  reckless  rave. 
Yon  foaming  torrents  tumble  down. 

When  we  are  in  the  grave  I 
And  myriads,  yet  unborn,  shall  view 
Yon  solar  orb  his  track  pursue, 
And,  (though  their  glory  were  forgot,) 
As  brightly  gild  this  fhiiy  spot 
That  telh  of  warriors*  rathlese  coil. 

And  links  proud  Cesar's*  name  with  Doyls  ; 
For  though  the  theme  no  minstrel  sings. 

Here  once  the  Roman  eagle  stood. 
And  proudly  waved  her  golden  wings, 
Wkle  stretching  o'er  the  azure  flood  ; 
Nor  waved  them  alone. 
For  bright  the  imperial  banners  shone 
Where,  imm  the  eliflh  opposed,  they 
Looked  down  as  proud  on  Bonlay  hay." 
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This  extent  of  the  revenues,  services,  hommages,  Ibe.,  due  to  hie  Mi^^sty,  the 
King  of  England,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  In  the  island  of  Guernsey,  was  diawn  op 
by  Uie  command  of  James  the  First,  who  appointed  to  discharge  thk  dnty  Sir 
Robert  GanUner,  knight,  and  James  Hussey,  doctor  of  laws,  and  one  of  the  mai- 
ters  in  chancery,  who  acted  under  a  royal  commission,  dated  S5th  July,  1007. 

A  book  or  rental  concerning  all  the  rents,  revenues,  customs,  duties,  andservioest 
to  be  paid  and  performed  to  the  King's  Mi^esty  within  the  isles  of  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  Serk,  Herm,  and  Jethou,  parcel  of  His  H^iesty's  possesions  of  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Normandy,  m  regard  of  the  landed  possessions  and  tenures  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  isles,  made  for  a  year,  drawn  forth,  collected,  and  gatheral, 
as  well  out  of  sundry  ancient  books  of  receipt,  records,  roUs,  and  extents  of  the 
aaid  isles,  as  out  of  the  verdict  and  presentment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  leveitl 
parishes  in  the  said  isle  of  Guernsey,  presented  and  delivered  up  in  the  month  of 
November,  1607,  by  Sir  Bobert  Gardiner,  knight,  and  James  Huai^,  doctor  of  the 
civil  law,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
aame,  and  other  causes  concerning  His  Majesty's  service  and  aAdra  in  the  nid 
isles,  by  virtue  of  his  highness'  commiaiion  under  the  jpeat  seal  of  England  beaiing 
date  the  25th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Jai&es, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
the  Fifth,  and  of  Scotland,  the  Fortieth,  as  heremafter  particularly  inserted. 

ST.  petbh's  port. 

The  rents,  revenues,  duties,  customs,  and  aervioes,  belonging  or  appertaiaiog 
to  the  king's  M^ieaty  within  the  pracinets  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter^s  Port  witiiin 
the  said  isle,  to  be  paid  and  performed,  at  several  terms  or  fbasts  of  the  year,  si 
hereinafter,  in  their  several  titles  aad  plaeAs,  more  partieularly  appears. 
•  Jeiboaiir.^Clwrboiirr'-^K8tri)barr. 
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Medagr, — ^The  tenants  of  the  flef-Ie-royy  in  this  parish,  do  owe  yearly  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  chief  rents  of  their  lands  belonging  to  the  said  fief,  for  and  in  the 
name  of  meslage,  according  to  the  ancient  extent  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  only,  which  they  are  bound  to  deliver  over  yearly  to  an 
officer  by  them  to  be  chosen,  called  a  granger ,  and  by  him  to  be  paid  unto  his 
Majesty's  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  great  meamre  of  this  island,  to  wit,  39  qnar- 
ters,  1  bushel,  6  denerels,  of  wheat,  great  measure. 

Paulage. — ^Also,  there  is  due  yearly  to  his  Majesty's  receipt,  one  couple  of  hens 
out  of  every  house  b«ng  on  the  said  ilef-l^roy,  in  the  said  parish,  except  those 
which  are  upon  the  plain  and  sea  banks,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  house  of  the 
late  Jehanet  Bodiens  to  the  house  of  Raalin  le  Ganbiens,  which  in  the  whole,  for 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ten  houses  now  existing  upon  the  said  fief  does 
amount  unto  two  hundred  and  ten  couples  of  hens,  and  four  couples  of  capons. 

Fief  qf  RozeL — There  is  also  due  to  his  Majesty's  receipt  by  the  tenants  of  fief 
Rozel  for  the  chief  rents  of  their  land  in  the  said  parish,  which  is  to  be  gathered  by 
Aprevdt  to  be  chosen  yearly,  and  by  him,  in  discharge  of  the  same  tenants,  to  be 
paid  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver,  at  their  charges,  which 
land  owes  no  campart,  for  as  much  as  they  are  charged  with  two  denerels  of  wheat 
of  chief  rent  for  every  verg^e  amounting  tol7  quarters  of  wheat,  small  measure. 

Ferme  or  Aide. — Also,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  called  ferme  or  aide  du  roi,  of 
ancient  time  reserved  and  payable  to  his  Majesty  at  three  several  feasts  or  terms  of 
the  year,  to  wit,  Easter,  St.  Paul,  and  Michaelmas,  by  equal  portions  due  and 
payiJI>le  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bouv^  of  ground  lying  and  being  within 
the  said  flef-le-roy,  in  the  said  parish,  which  are  of  ancient  time  due  and  payable 
to  his  Mi\|esty  per  annum,  rented  as  in  the  oldest  extent  appeareth,  and  yet 
continueth  £16  Os.  6d. 

AroMa^.— « Also  for  a  yearly  rent  called  hratmgey  that  is  to  say,  of  every  bouv^e 
of  ground  upon  the  said  fee,  two  deniers  toumois,  payable  at  St.  Michcel  the 
Archangel  only;  which  cometh  per  annum  to  17  sous  8  denr. 

Cottiiage, — And  for  a  rent  called  cottUage,  which  is  for  certain  pieces  of  pasture 
ground  lying  upon  the  sea  coast  that  cannot  be  properly  ploughM,  payable  at 
MichaelmaB  only,  as  above,  12  sous. 

PirfSt,  Martin, — Also,  there  is  a  certain  flef  belonging  to  his  M^festy,  the  fief  of 
St.  Martin,  the  lands  and  rents  whereof  are  partly  in  this  parish,  and  partly  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Sampson,  the  g^unds  of  which  fee,  that  is  to  say, 
m  many  as  there  be  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  owe  campart,  which  campart  has  been 
of  late  let  for  twelve  ^us  monnoie :  but  for  the  other  land  houses  belonging  to  the 
said  fief  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  Port,  the  tenants  thereof  are  firee  and  answer 
nothing  therefore  but  their  appearance  once  in  the  year j^^ when  the  court  of  that 
fee  is  kept.  And  so  here  to  be  charged  but  only  with  rent  of  the  campart  of  land 
belonging  to  this  fee  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  which  is,  as  above  stated,  valued  per 
annum  at  12  ecus  monnoie. 

Firf i^ AVier».-^TheTe  is  also  due  to  his  Majesty  for  the  rent  of  a  certain  fief 
called  jUf  dee  AUierSf  disposed  into  many  parishes  of  this  isle,  which  being 
tanned  in  the  last  extent  of  1582,  at  eight  6cus  monnoie,  is  now  set  by  the  labour 
ind  diligence  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  ton,  knight,  now  governor  of  this  island,  upon 
due  examination  had  and  taken  by  him  of  those  that  owed  these  rents,  at  16 
quarters,  ?  bushels  of  wheat,  ten  sous  money. 

Sum  of  all  the  rents  contained  in  this  table. 

Wheat 68  quarters,  3  denerels,  great  measure. 

Money 59  livres,  8f  sous  sterling. 

Hens 210  couples. 

Capons 4      „ 

Banqriage. — This  includes  rents,  contained  in  six  articles,  amounting  to,  per 
aminm,  4  bushels  wheat,  4  shillings  sterling,  2  deniers  toumois.    Items  not  given. 

HILLS. 

MauUn  de  Haui. — Of  Peter  Carey,  son  and  heir  of  Nicolas  Carey,  for  a  water 
mill  in  the  said  i^rish,  called  the  king's  mill  of  the  bridge,  which  he  holds  in  fee 
&nn,  and  pays  for  the  same  yearly  at  Michaelmas,  only  thirty  6cus  monnoie. 

MemBm  dm  MiUeu.-^Oi  James  Oliver  and  Thomas  Oliver,  sons  and  heirs  of 
Martha  Enotif,  widow,  deceased,  for  the  rent  of  a  water  mill  in  the  said  parish, 
called  the  middlemoet  mill,  which  the  said  Martha  Enouf  lately  purchased  to  her 
uid  her  heirs,  under  the  broad  seiU  of  England^  paying  yearly  at  the  four  several 
tenns,  £4.  fis.  sterling. 
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Moulin  de  la  Mer. — Of  the  heirs  of  James  BeauvoiTy  Catherine  Bffkrt,  and  thdr 
partners,  for  the  rent  of  another  water  mill  near  the  sea,  anciently  due,  which 
John  Carey  and  John  Eflfkrt  lately  enjoyed,  per  annum,  8  ^us  monnoie. 

Moulin  de  la  Vrangue, — Of  Peter  Mesurier,  in  the  right  of  the  heirs  of  Peter 
Beauvoir,  for  the  rent  of  another  water  mill  called  John  Harris's  mill  of  the 
Vrangue,  per  annum,  16  gros  monnoie. 

Autre  Moulin  de  la  Vrangue. — Of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Eflkrt  and  John  Gosselto, 
for  the  rent  of  another  water  mill  at  the  Vrangue,  8  ^us  monnoie. 

Moulin  de  THyvreuee. — Of  Nicholas  Carey,  son  of  Nicholas,  for  a  windmill  it 
rilyvreuse,  (now  called  New  Ground^  per  annum,  8  ecus  monnoie. 

Total  rent  {h>m  these  mills £10.  Ts.  lOfd.  sterling. 

BORDAGES. 

Bordage  Durant, — Of  Peter  Carey,  for  the  fee  fiirm  of  a  certain  bordage  called 
Le  Bordage  Durant,  with  the  ground  of  the  park,  except  the  Bordage  Comet, 
per  annum,  90  shillings  sterling. 

Bordage  Comet. — Of  Nicolas  Le  Petevin,  son  of  John,  for  the  Bordage  Comet, 
per  annum,  6  gros  monnoie. 

Bordage  Levant. — Of  Edmund  Eflkrt,  in  the  right  of  Thomas  Le  Marchant,  aon 
of  John,  for  the  Bordage  Levant,  per  annum,  10  Miillings  sterling. 

Bordage  Bonge, — Of  Peter  Beauvoir,  son  of  William^  son  of  John,  I  ecu 
monnoie. 

Bordage  Trouety, — Of  Thomas  Beauvoir,  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  to  John  De  La  Cour,  for  the  Bordage  T^ussy,  per  annum,  4  shillings 
sterling. 

Bordage  Lamurge  or  Landry, — Of  the  heirs  of  Louis  Devick,  son  of  Lawrence, 
for  the  Bordage  Lamurge  at  the  Vauquiedor,  with  the  grounds  appertaining  to  the 
said  Bordage,  the  rent  whereof  is  to  be  pidd  to  the  executioner  of  justice  by  the 
king's  receiver,  per  annum,  I  bushel  of  wheat,  and  10  g^ros  monnoie. 

iVbto.— The  s^d  bordiers  with  such  others  as  hold  of  the  same  i^rme  a»  they  do 
in  other  parishes,  do  make  their  personal  appearances  at  every  court  of  Chief 
Pleas,  and  are  also  to  attend  upon  the  king's  court  at  the  pleas  of  inheritance,  three 
of  them  every  court  day,  by  turn.  And  to  g^ard  all  felons  and  malefiustors  at  the 
time  of  their  trials  and  execution ;  of  which  last  service  some  of  the  said  bordien 
do  complain. 

Total  of  the  rents  of  the  Bordages.    SOs.  4d.  stg.  ;  1  bushel  of  wheat. 

Forfeiture  and  escheats  of  lands  and  rents  within  this  parish  in  the  last  extent 
made  A.D.  1582,  with  some  increase  since  happening.  Under  this  title  are  com- 
prehended twenty-eight  articles,  the  total  sum  of  which  is  in  rents.  Wheat, 
5  quarters,  2  bushels,  5|  denerels.  Money,  30  shillings,  8}  pence  sterlnig.  2 
capons  and  6  hens. 

Rents  reserved  upon  sundry  parcels  of  land  lying  in  the  Parish  granted  in  fee 
liarm  by  virtue  of  two  several  commissions  issued,  A.  D.  1682  and  1507,  as  heniD- 
after  follows. — Under  this  title  are  comprehended  22  articles  the  total  ram  of 
which,  in  rents,  is  in  money  £4. 6s.  Od.  steriing  ;  2  couples  of  capons,  I  couple  of 
hens. 

Rents  escheated  and  come  to  his  M^}esty*s  hands  by  force  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, for  that  they  were  found  by  inquisition  to  be  given  and  bestowed  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  superstition  and  abuses  in  this  isle. 

The  sum  total  of  rents  comprehended  under  these  articles  itf,  in  wheat,  4 
quarters,  1  bushel ;  in  money,  14  shillings,  Id.  sterling. 

DISHES  BT  CAMPABTS. 

The  King's  Majesty  has  the  tithes  of  all  com  and  flax  growing  throughout  thu 
parish,  saving  that  the  minister  or  pastor  of  the  church  in  this  parish  is  alloved 
to  have  and  receive  out  of  these  tithes  the  seventh  sheaf  upon  a  composition  vith 
him  made,  in  regard  that  the  Dismes  of  the  com  of  the  Desert  grown  upon  the 
fief-le-roy  are  taken  to  bin  mi^esty's  behoof,  which  anciently  appertained  to  the 
pastor  or  curate  of  this  church,  as  is  more  at  large  contained  and  expressed  in  the 
last  extent  made  A.D.  1582,  in  the  title  of  Dismes  and  Camparts. 

Albeit  the  twelve  sworn  men  of  this  parish  in  their  preeentment  delivered  to 
his  mt^esty's  commissionersin  the  month  of  November  last,  1007,  do  declare  that 
no  such  agreement  hath  been  made  with  the  said  pastor  by  his  own  ooafesrion 
unto  them,  he  having  been  reseant  and  abiding  upon  his  charges  in  this  parish 
about  forty  seven  years.  Also  his  Mi^asty  takes  and  raeeires  the  twelfth  genrbe  of 
all  sorts  of  grain,  and  the  twelfth  handful  of  flax,  growing  upon  the  land  of  the 
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Fief  le  Roy  in  this  parish,  for  and  in  the  name  of  campart,  and  the  twentieth  gerbc 
upon  the  whole  of  the  said  dismes  and  camparts,  which  is  called  the  poor  camp. 
All  which,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  for  the  most  part  let  from  year  to  year 
by  his  Majesty's  Receiver  to  such  as  would  give  the  g^reatest  rent,  which,  accord* 
log  to  the  goodness  or  unseasonableness  of  the  year  is  more  or  less  worth.  And 
in  some  years  the  said  Receiver  had  caused  the  said  tithes  and  camparts  to  be 
gathered  at  his  majesty's  charges.  All  the  said  tithes  and  camparts,  which  are 
casual  and  uncertain,  as  is  before  mentioned,  were  let  the  last  year,  as  it  appears 
by  the  Receiver's  book,  for  the  sum  of  £38  sterling. 

CVSTOlrt  All D  ANCHOBAOE. 

Also  the  king's  Majesty  has  the  benefit  of  the  customs  of  all  merchandizes  and 
commodities  either  bought  into  this  isle  by  strangers,  or  brought  b^  them  here, 
and  transported  into  any  place  whatsoever.  And  likewise  the  like  profit  for  the 
anchorage  of  all  shipping  and  other  vessels  that  shall  arrive  and  be  at  anchor  in 
the  road  or  haven  of  this  isle,  as  is  contained  and  declared  at  large  in  the  extent. 
The  particular  sums  for  which  anchorage  and  customs  due  and  payable  to  his 
Mi^esty,  for  the  better  explanation  hereof,  as  the  same  are  particularly  laid  down, 
do  hereafter  follow. 

For  the  anchorage  of  a  ship  above  the  burden  of  60  tons 6    8 

do  between  66  and  40  tons 5    0 

do      bark  40and20...: 2    6 

do  20  tons  having  a  boat 1    0 

do      boat 0    3 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  anchorage  having  been  once  paid,  and  the  ship 
returning  by  this  isle  in  the  selfsame  voyage,  before  returning  to  the  haven  from 
whence  she  first  departed,  doth  owe  no  second  anchorage,  because  it  is  but  one 
only  voyage. 
Customs  on  merchandize  transported  out  of  the  inland  into  foreign  plac^. 

For  every  Ox  hide 1  sou  toumois 

C&K  hide 6  dens,  toumois 

Calfskins  per  dozen 2 dens,  toumois 

Sheep  skins  per  100 4  sons  6  dens 

Wool  per  100 4  sous  6  dens 

Horse  or  Mare 4  sous 

j1  homed  beast 4  sous 

per  dozen  of  raie  fish  (skait)  per  tale 0  dens. 

And  this  custom  on  raie  fish  is  due  as  well  by  the  inhabitants  as  by  stMngers, 
when  they  transport  them  to  sell  out  of  his  Majesty's  realms  and  dominions. 
There  is  also  due  for  every  hundred  of  mackerel  unloaded  in  the  said  isle,  and  sold 
again  to  the  stranger  to  transport,  as  is  aforesaid,  had  been  fished  between  Easter 
day  and  Michaelmas,  for  each  hundred  2  denerels  toumois.  Item  for  every  conger 
fish  of  tale  transported,  as  aforesaid  2  denerels  tonraois.  Item  for  every  boat 
loaded  with  fish  towards  the  coast  of  Normandy,  or  other  places  out  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  2  denerels  tonmois.  Item  for  every  person  exercising  the  trade  of 
fishing  for  Congers  or  Mackerel  between  Easter  day  and  Michaelmas,  which  custom 
is  called  <<  Le  Contz,"  3d.  sterling  per  annum.  Item  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  isle  ought  not,  and  are  not  bound  to  pay  any  customs  for  the  coming  in,  or 
issuing  out,  of  fish,  which  themseWes  have  gotten  at  their  o^m  adventure,  by 
traffic  of  mercandize,  or  by  trade  of  fishing  fetched  and  unloaded  in  the  said  isle, 
be  it  from  Yarmouth,  Scotland,  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  or  other  places  out  of  his 
M^esty*s  dominions  and  realms.  But  if  they  shall  sell  the  same  to  a  stranger,  to 
transport  out  of  the  isle,  the  said  stranger  shall  pay  customs  for  the  same,  as 
hereafter  shall  be  declared. 
Customs  of  merchandizes  bought  and  unloaded  in  the  isle  by  strangers. 

For  every  tun  of  wine,  of  whatever  country,  territory,  or  place,  it  be 5    0 

of  Spanish  oil 6    8 

of  iron 1    8 

"  of  prunes  or  raisins 1     8 

For  the  Fardel  of  Lamballes,  Rombills,  or  vitry  canvass 1     8 

For  the  piece  of  dowlass,  cloth  of  graee,  or  taquel 1     u 

For  the  piece  of  poldavi,  or  medrenack 0    4 

For  a  piece  of  little  olderam 0    2 

For  a  piece  of  Normandy  Canvass 0    6 

For  a  thousand  of  Newfoundland  fish,  green 2    6 

fy  77  77        djy la 
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And  for  all  other  sorts  of  merchandize  unloaded  in  these  isles  by  strangeis  not 
specified  before,  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  {wiid  for  them,  the  third  penny  of 
the  customs  which  is  paid  in  the  realm  of  England,  according  to  the  book  of  rates 
of  customs  made  in  the  year  1608,  the  14th  of  October.  And  the  said  duloms 
shall  be  paid  by  the  straoger,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  and  m  for 
the  things  necessary  for  the  building,  edifying,  serving  to  the  tillage  of  the  esrth 
or  other  service,  and  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  isle,  which  might  be 
brought  and  unladen  in  this  isle  by  the  stranger,  no  custom  shall  be  paid. 

Item,  for  all  com  or  salt  brought  unto  this  isle,  sold  and  distributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  by  the  stranger,  in  small  measure,  no  custom  is  due;  but 
selling  it  in  gross,  custom  must  be  paid  as  above. 

Item,  of  all  sorts  of  merchandize  whereof  the  customs  at  coming  in  have  been 
paid,  no  custom  is  due  at  the  issuing  out,  although  it  were  a  stranger ;  for  it  is  Dot 
lawful  that  double  custom  should  be  paid  for  one  self  same  merchandiie. 

Item,  of  all  merchandizes  produced  or  brought  out  of  his  Majesty's  domioions, 
and  unloaded  in  this  isle,  which  shall  be  sold  for  money,  or  exchanged  for  other 
merchandizes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  or  to  strangers  or  foreigners  there, 
must  not  be  paid  any  customs  at  the  coming  in  or  issuing  out,  in  any  msDner 
whatsoever. 

These  are  the  particular  articles  and  orders  set  down  in  the  last  extent  for  the 
payment  of  all  manner  of  duties,  or  customs,  or  anchorage,  the  rent  and  profit  of 
which  may  be  yearly  valued  at  £40  sterling. 

THE  ESPSaQUERIE,  OR  SALLXRXE  OP  COKOERS. 

Also  the  king's  Majesty  hath  the  benefit  of  the  Esperquerie,  or  Sallerie,  of 
Congers  taken  near  or  about  the  islands,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  is  is 
expressed  and  declared  in  this  title  in  the  old  extent,  in  the  fith  year  of  king 
Edward  the  Third.  It  is  worth  sometimes  more,  at  other  times  less  by  the  yesr, 
according  to  the  success  of  the  fishing,  and  the  ready  market  for  the  sale  thereof, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  set  down  at  any  certain  rent,  the  same  not  being  farmed 
for  terms  of  years ;  but  the  benefit  thereof  is  proved  upon  a  bargain  or  agretmeot 
made  between  the  king's  receiver,  and  him  who  is  willing  to  d^l  for  the  same  for 
one  term  or  season  of  fishing,  to  wit,  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  it  has 
yielded  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reigs,  >s 
is  declared  in  an  extent  made  for  that  time,  £66  lds.4d.  sterling.  About  twenty- 
five  years  past,  it  was  farmed  at  £10  sterling,  and  during  the  two  last  years,  by  the 
afllrmation  of  the  receiver,  it  has  yielded  but  the  sum  of  £9  sterling,  and  therefore 
it  is  herein  charged,  according  to  the  change  of  time,  at  only  £9  sterling  per 
annum. 

WATFEO  BEASTS. 

To  his  Majesty  do  belong  all  wayfed  or  strayed  beast*  which  shall  be  found 
strayed  or  taken  in  this  isle  by  the  prevdt,  or  messiers,  between  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  it  is  mentimied  in  the 
old  extent,  and  not  reclaimed  and  withdrawn  by  them  to  whom  they  appotaia 
fV^m  the  said  prevdt  and  messiers  within  the  time  of  the  said  feast,  aoeofdtaig  tA 
the  tenor  of  the  said  extent,  and  the  continuance  of  the  custom  hitherto ;  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  certainly  known,  notwithstanding  the  profit  in  this 
behalf  is  valued  in  the  old  extent  at  fifteen  sous  tonmois. 

WBECK  AT  SEA. 

To  his  VLv^eilty  belongetb  all  wreck  at  sea,  and  the  gravage  of  all  great  fishes 
perished  at  sea,  and  taken,  or  otherwise  cast  on  the  shore  in  the  selfhame  manner 
and  form  as  is  declared  in  the  old  extent,  whereof  there  can  be  no  certain  valuation. 

THE  kino's  weights. 

There  is  a  house  upon  the  quay,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church  in  the  town,  in 
which  the  king's  weights,  (by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,)  long  since  have 
been  placed  and  established,  whither  both  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  and  all 
strangers,  are  bound  to  resort,  fbr  weighing  of  their  merchandizes  and  commodities, 
the  benefit  of  which  money  belongetb  to  his  Mi^ty,  and,  as  now,  was  of  late 
farmed  out  to  the  whole  estate  of  tJte  ieland^  for  twenty  shillings  steriing  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  only. 

RENTS  OF  STRANGERS. 

No  Stranger  nor  foreigner,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  can,  or  may 
inhabit  or  dwell  in  the  isle  without  the  governor's  permission.  Those  who,  Ay 
reasonable  cause,  are- licensed  by  the  said  governor,  for  acknowledgment  of  their 
fidelity,  as  inhabitants  or  dwellers  upon  his  Mi^esty's  land,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion, do  pay  by  the  year  to  his  Highness'  receiver,  according  to  their  sute  and 
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(piality,  some  more,  tome  leas,  rent,  which  is  alBO  casual  and  uncertain ;  neverthe- 
leM,  in  the  last  extent,  the  profit  thereof  accruing  is  esteemed  and  valued  at  £10 
sterling  per  annum ;  but  for  many  years  passed,  it  has  not  exceeded  sixty  shillings 
per  annum,  by  the  receiver's  confession. 

TREIEIEMB. 

There  is  due  and  belonging  to  his  Majesty  on  the  Fief-le-roy,  the  Fief  Rozel,  and 
the  FSef  St.  Martin,  within  this  parish  the  13th  penny  of  all  sales  of  any  kind  of 
inheritance,  as  it  is  at  large  expressed  and  declared  in  the  old  book  of  extent  -,  and 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  ask  leave  of  his  Migesty's  receiver  before  any  bargain  be 
finished,  upon  pa|D  of  fo*  felting  to  his  Majesty  the  money  of  the  barg^n,  of  which 
the  value  is  also  uncertain. 

FOUAGS  OR  MONEAOE. 

All  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  on  the  said  Fief  le  Roy  in  this  parish,  (except 
such  as  for  their  qualities  are  exempted  by  the  law  specified  in  the  old  extent,)  do 
owe  every  third  year,  at  Michaelmas  only,  for  s  rent  or  duty  called  ybuo^e,  which  is 
fbr  every  house  keeping  ^le,  12  deniers  tournois.  It  was  originally  granted  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  in  order  that  the  money 
then  current  among  them  might  be  continued  in  payment,  according  to  their 
values  as  they  then  were,  and  as  they  were  accepted  by  the  French  king  of  the 
commonalty  of  Normandy ;  which  duty  is  to  be  collected  and  gathered,  as  beibre, 
by  two  or  three  men  of  every  parish,  and  paid  over  by  them  to  his  Majesty's 
receiver.  It  was,  the  last  year,  worth,  and  did  yield  for  this  parish,  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  receiver,  for  the  number  of  40S  houses,  the  sum  of  16  6cus  and  2  sous 


tournois. 


PSSNACE. 


Unto  his  Miyesty  belongs  one  denier  tournois  for  every  swine,  nourished  and 
kept  by  the  tenants  on  the  Fief  le  Roy,  as  well  great  as  small,  the  rent  of  which  is 
called  **  Pesnage.**  It  ^vas  valued  at  the  making  of  the  last  extent  in  1582,  at  ten 
shillings  per  annum.  But  it  has  notyielded,  by  the  last  confession  of  the  receiver, 
for  some  years  past,  more  than  five  shillings  per  annum,  and  so  no  certain  valua- 
tion is  hereof  to  be  made. 

THE  AMENDES. 

The  amendes,  or  amerciaments,  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  others  his  Majesty's 
courts,  held  at  several  times  in  this  parish,  are  gathered  from  three  years  to  three 
years,  that  is  to  say,  the  amerciaments,  defaults,  and  of  the  castle  (prison)  and  as 
for  the  penalties  and  offiences  for  which  the  greater  amendes  are  imposed,  these 
are  to  be  paid  whensoever  his  Mcgesty's  officers  shall  require  the  same,  the  clear 
profit  of  which  (comparing  some  former  years  together)  may  be  valued  at  about 
thirty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  albeit  the  same  cannot  of  certainty  be  yearly 
continued.  pbbb,  or  fiefs. 

There  are  b^onging  to  the  king's  Majesty,  within  the  precincts  of  this  parish, 
three  fees  or  flei^ :  first,  the  Fief  le  Roy  ;  secondly,  the  Fief  Rozel ;  and  thirdly, 
tha  Fief  St.  Martin,  to  the  last  of  which  none  that  holds  either  houses  or  lands  in 
this  pariah  of  the  same  fee,  owe  other  rent,  duties,  or  services,  than  only  an  appear- 
aooe  once  in  the  year,  when  the  court  is  kept. 

THE  OLD  j:aSTLE   DBS  MARAI8. 

There  is  situate  in  this  parish  a  very  ruinous  and  decayed  castle  belonging  to  his 
Majesty,  of  long  time  agone  used  for  the  mansion  place  or  seat  of  the  captains  and 
governors  of  this  isle,  which  containeth  within  the  walls  about  one  acre  of  land, 
the  grass  and  pasture  of  which  have  some  years  been  let  for  twenty  shillings 
sterling.  And  also  there  is  adjacent,  and  lying  near  to  the  said  castle,  about  twenty- 
six  verg^es  of  coarse  meadow  ground  which,  together  with  the  said  castle,  hath  of 
long  time  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  said  captains  and  governors.  And  the  said 
meadow  ground  has  of  late  been  let  by  the  year  for  the  rent  of  sixty  shillings 
sterling,  so,  in  the  whole  per  annum,  the  grass  and  pasture  within  the  said  castle, 
and  the  said  meadow  ground  are  worth  four  pounds  sterling. 

The  vahiea  of  the  several  coins  mentioned  in  this  extent,  reserved  for  rent, 
aoeording  to  the  currency  of  the  money  of  England,  are  thus  stated. 

The  6ca  sterling^  2s.  6d.  The  ecu  monoye,  consisting  of  twenty-five  sols  money 
is  of  Ghiemsey  2/4  deniers,  making  2s.  2d.  sterling.  The  sous  money  or  tournois 
contains  twelve  deniers  tournois,  whereof  3^  make  four  pence  sterling,  and  ten  do 
make  twelve  pence  sterling.  The  g^os  monoye,  containing  2/1  deniers,  is  of 
English  money,  wanting  the  part  of  a  sous,  three  pence  sterling.  The  Bstelin, 
or  Eastling  sole  without  addition,  equals  one  penny  sterling. 

*«*  In  our  next  number,  wc  shall  give  the  provisions  of  this  extent,  as  they 
sppiy  to  each  of  the  country  parishes. 
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COMMERCE  OF  JERSEY.— No.  8. 


In  my  last  article  I  noticed  the  greater  value  of  our  imports  over  our 
exports,  which  must  suggest  the  inquiry — how  is  the  balance  paid!  The 
imports  into  a  nation  must  be  paid  for  in  some  manner  or  other;  and,  as  a 
general  remark,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  settled  for  by  the  amonnt  of 
exports.  The  more  we  export,  the  more  we  are  enabled  to  import;  and 
the  more  our  import,  from  the  same  reason,  the  greater  must  be  our  export. 
This  general  truth,  however,  in  our  case,  is  subject  to  some  modification, 
arising  from  our  peculiar  situation.  The  number  of  English  and  other 
residents  here,  who  live  on  revenue,  which  they  draw  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  supplies  an  additional  source,  whose  stream  wafts  products  to  our 
shores,  without  requiring  an  e<^uivalent  return  from  us.  The  imports  intb 
this  island  will  therefore  be  paid  for  by  our  exports,  by  bills  on  England  or 
other  countries,  furnished  by  residents,  and  by  persons  who  have  money  in 
the  funds,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  profits  on  our  foreign  trade.  That  the 
first  of  these  contribute  towards  the  payment  will  be  obvious  enou|^fa,  but 
with  re^rd  to.  the  second,  it  may  be  asked,  how  that  can  be.  This  diffi- 
culty will  be  cleared  up  b^  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  bills.  These  are 
representatives  of  value,  situated  at  a  distance,  transferred  to  another  person, 
whose  name  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  and  who  can  again  transfer  it 
to  a  third  party.  For  the  amount  of  the  bill,  any  products  required  to  the 
same  value  can  be  imported  from  that  particular  country  upon  which  the 
bill  is  drawn»  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  exporting  goods  to 
balance  the  transaction.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  English  resident  has  the  sura 
of  £600  due  to  him  in  England,  whether  as  a  portion  of  his  income  or 
otherwise  is  immaterial,  which  he  wishes  to  receive  in  Jersey  i  be  gives  a 
bill  to  A  for  its  equivalent  value  in  money,  in  which  he  requests  his  banker 
in  England  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  order  of  A,  who  now  becomes  bolder 
of  property,  or  value,  in  England  to  the  amount  of  £500,  without  any  export 
from  the  island  having  taken  place.  With  that  sum  he  may  purchase  some 
of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  import  them  here  for 
home  consumption.  He  sells  them*  and  they  go  towards  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  community .  Here  then  are  imjports  without  exports.  The  fint 
creditor  of  the  £600  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  imported  the  value 
himself  in  any  other  shape  he  pleased;  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same ;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  prefers  having  the  same  amount  in  ready 
money,  with  which  he  can  more  conveniently  suit  himself  with  vrhat  he  may 
require.  The  case  may  be  put  in  more  |^eneral  terms,  by  stating  that 
England  becomes  a  debtor  to  us  of  £600,  which  she  is  to  pay  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  or  most  advantageous  to  us :  but  are  we  gainers  of  this 
amount,  since  we  export  nothing  in  return  1  Certainly  not,  as  I  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article.  The  first  creditor,  the  English  resident,  has  received 
an  equivalent  for  this  sum,  which  he  may  spend  in  the  manner  he  wishes ; 
he  has  not  made  a  present  of  the  bill,  of  tne  value  he  had  in  England,  to  the 
community  here,  and  the  eijuivalent  which  he  has  received  he  may  consume, 
or  he  may  carry  out  of  the  island,  that  is,  he  may  export  it  The  wealth  of 
the  community  will  not  be  affected  in  either  case,  for  whether  he  consume 
the  value  or  export  it,  it  is  for  ever  lost  to  the  island,  unless  of  course  he 
should  employ  it  here  reproductively,  that  is,  in  some  useful  industry.  The 
person  who  has  imported  the  goods  to  the  amount  of  £600,  is  not  mindful 
whether  he  pays  for  them,  b^  a  transfer  of  value  for  goods  which  B  has 
exported,  or  which  the  English  resident  or  fund  holder  possesses  and  gives 
over,  so  long  as  he  feels  assured  that  the  bill  which  he  receives  is  the  repK' 
sentative  of  value,  and  that  it  will  be  paid»  or  that  he  can  purchase  the 
goods  required  with  it;  and  for  these  goods  thus  imported  the  community 
pays  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  in  the  one  case,  by  giving  the  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  or  by  exporting  that  equivalent.  This  mar 
be  more  apparent  by  an  example.    A  merchant  arrives  here  from  Englwd 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  purcbaeing  o^^eters;  he  does  so,  we  may  say,  to  the 
extent  ot  £1000.  He  will  i^iYe  a  bill  on  London  for  this  amount,  that  is,  he 
will  transfer  a  debt  by  his  banker  from  himself  to  the  seller  of  the  oysters, 
who  may  import  from  England  commodities  to  that  value;  or,  by  receiving 
an  equivalent,  may  re-transfer  the  order  to  a  third  person.  Now,  whether 
tbe  oysters  thus  purchased  are  exported,  or  whether  they  are  consumed  or 
destrojred  here  by  the  purchaser,  so  far  as  the  island  wealth  is  concerned,  is 
of  no  importance ;  they  have  been  paid  for,  imports  have  been  made  of 
other  commodities  for  tlieir  value,  even  though  no  export  may  have  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  English  residents,  they  consume  the  equivalent 
which  they  have  received  tor  their  bill  on  London ;  so  that  although  no 
product  or  value  of  the  island  has  actually  been  exported,  it  has  been  given, 
and  has  served  the  purpose  which  the  receiver  has  intended  or  desired. 
From  this  brief  account,  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  some  notion  of  the  mode 
in  which  our  imports  may  and  do  exceed  our  exports,  and  in  which  the 
balance  is  settled  $  and  as  to  the  third  mode  contributing  to  this  result, — ^the 
profit  on  foreign  trade, — I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  particu- 
lar observation. 

We  often  find  that  general  truths  are  well  illustrated  and  proved  by 
familiar  examples  carried  out,  as  Lord  fiacon  well  notes,  that  ''  tney  be  not 
the  highest  inatances  that  give  the  securest  information.  It  cometh  often  to 
p&ss  that  mean  and  small  things  discover  great,  better  than  great  can  dis- 
cover the  small.'*  If  we  carry  out  the  simple  notion  that  the  more  a  person 
receives  for  what  he  sells,  the  greater  is  his  gain,  and  apply  it  to  the  case  of 
a  community,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  indubitable  truth  which  has  long  been 
bidden  from  the  view.  It  may  then  be  stated  that  the  more  a  community  or 
a  nation  receives  for  what  they  produce  or  manufacture,  above  the  actual 
coat,  the  greater  is  their  gain,  the  greater  the  increase  in  their  wealth.  The 
form  or  the  manner  of  selling  does  not  lessen  this  truth  ;  a  part  of  the  com- 
modities may  be  exported,  the  remainder  ^o  towards  the  home  consumption. 
In  the  former  case  the  position  laid  down  is  eq^ually  true,  that  the  more  the 
exports  are  sold  abroad,  the  greater  is  the  gain  to  the  producer  at  home. 
The  value  of  what  is  thus  exported  will  return  in  some  shape  or  other,  for 
the  exporter  must  be  paid;  and  as  commerce  is  but  an  extended  system  of 
barter,  and  payments  from  one  nation  to  another  are  made  with  products, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  imports  over  exports,  the  greater  is  the  gain  to  that  nation ; 
for  even  admitting  that  no  greater  or  even  less  profit  be  made  by  the 
exporter  than  if  he  had  sold  the  commodities  for  home  consumption,  yet  in 
order  that  he  may  receive  the  same  net  value,  it  is  necessary  that  the  goods 
imported  should  possess  a  greater  gross  value,  for  there  are  various  charges  of 
freight,  shipping  and  other  expenses  to  be  deducted  from  the  latter,  or  ^ded 
to  the  former.  A  nation  would  be  a  severe  sufferer  if  her  exports  always 
exceeded  her  imports,  for  although  the  whole  value  of  the  former  may  not 
return  immediately,  but  may  remain  abroad  as  a  debt,  still  it  must  ulti- 
mately return,  or  be  lost  to  the  community  to  whom  it  is  due.  I  shall  dwell 
no  further  on  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  trade,  but  I  could  not  avoid 
noticing  it,  from  the  fact  that  our  imports  are  of  much  greater  value^thfin 
our  exports,  and  that  our  prosperity,  and  indeed  the  prosperity  of  every 
nation  in  its  foreign  trade,  must  depend  upon  the  same  circumstance,  besides 
the  advantage  also  of  importing  commodities  which  either  could  not  be 
produced  at  home,  or  if  so,  at  a  much  greater  expense.  We  are  thereby 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  countries ;  and  in  one 
sense  indeed,  all  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  working  to  add  to  our  com- 
forts, to  supply  our  wants  and  to  minister  to  our  luxuries.  Even  the  taking 
of  a  cup  ot  tea  should  sometimes  occasion  a  thought  of  the  number  of 
persons,  of  various  pursuits  and  occupations,  who  must  be  employed  before 
we  can  indulge  in  that  now  common  beverage. 

Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  work  on  the  Channel  Islands,  which,  in  some  parts, 
evinces  the  prejudices  which  he  entertained  against  them,  seemed  glad  of  an 
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opportunity  of  casting  imputations  or  siwpicious  however  unjustly  and  un- 
deservedly. 1  shall  notice  an  instance  which  lies  in  my  way.  Unacquainted 
with  the  principles  ot*  commerce,  he  was  furnished  with  tabular  statemrats 
which  he  could  not  understand  or  explain,  but  as  these,  naked  and  bare, 
would  have  been  somewhat  repulsive,  he  would  tain  write  something  aboat 
them.  In  one  part  he  says:  ''In  reading  the  above  details,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  the  quantity  of  dried  fruit  exported  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  quantity  imported ;  for  example,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tons 
of  raisins  imported,  only  twenty-three  aredeclared  exported;  and  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  tons  of  currants,  only  fouKeen  are  re-exported.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  difference,  one  hundred  and  three 
tons  of  raisins  and  ninety-six  tons  of  currants  are  consumed  in  the  island. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  quantity  must  find  its  way  to  England,  in 
other  ways  than  the  regular  channels.''  He  cannot  conceive  that  what  is 
imported  during  a  year  need  not  be  consumed  during  that  year,  and  that 
dried  fruit  cannot  be,  and  is  not  kept  or  preserved  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
few  months.  Even  supposing  that  that  quantity  of  dried  fruit  had  been 
consumed  during  the  four  years,  the  annual  average  consumption  would  not 
have  been  quite  one  pound  and  a  half  of  either  for  each  inhabitant  %  but  the 
quantity  imported  varies  annually  according  to  the  price;  and  while,  in  1882, 
sixty-two  tons  of  raisins  were  imported,  only  nineteen  tons  were  in  1838, and 
of  currants  only  nine  tons  were  imported  in  1882,  and  fifty-four  tons  during 
the  next.  Fruit,  besides,  is  not  the  article  best  adapted  for  smuggling  into 
England,  and  Mr.  Inglis  might  have  found  that  there  was  a  little  more  truth 
than  perhaps  he  might  be  willing  to  grant  or  inquire  in  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Stiles,  a  commissioner  of  customs,  who  was  sent  over  to  the  islands  in  1800, 
that '« no  illicit  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Jersey  and  Great  Britain.*' 
Many  are  the  judgments  formed  by  men  without  reflection  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  alone  judgments  should  be  formed.  The  passions,  the  feeling 
of  selfishness,  often  envelope  truth  in  mist  and  darkness;  and  there  is  a  strong 
desire  in  many  to  find  and  pick  out  errors  and  defects  rather  than  search  for 
beauty  and  truth. 

The  laree  importation  and  consequent  consumption  of  spirits  in  thin  island 
may  have  been  noticed  by  some  reader  of  my  last  article,  in  whose  mind  a 
wish  to  ascertain  the  moral  effects  thereby  produced  may  have  arisen,  with 
the  exclamation  taken  from  the  book  of  Esdras,  ''O,  ^e  men,  how  exceed- 
ingly strong  is  wine.''  The  consumption  of  spirits  m  this  island  is  very 
great;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement,  which  Inglis  published 
from  an  official  note  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold  for  consumption  in  the 
island  from  March,  1882,  to  March,  1883.  The  quantity  is  983^28  pots  of 
brandy,  41,470  pots  of  rum,  and  75,745  pots  of  Geneva;  in  all,  410,748  pots 
of  spirits.  This,  estimating  the  grown-up  male  population  at  10,000,  is  an 
allowance  of  41  pots  to  each  individual. 

The  cheapness  of  the  price  is  one  cause,  the  principal  cause,  of  the  extent 
of  the  consumption.  The  duty  charged  on  brandy  and  rum  is  one  shilling 
per  gallon  of  90  degrees  strength,  and  on  geneva  the  same  for  Holland  proof; 
but  though  this  low  rate  tends  to  increase  the  consumption,  I  do  not  think 
it  increases  drunkenness  among  the  natives.  It  may,  and  it  does,  among  the 
Chelsea  out- pensioners  living  here,  and  among  many  of  the  English  and 
Irish  labourers.  The  causes  of  this  vice,  and  source  of  other  vices,  lie 
deeper;  they  are  connected  with,  aud  flow  from,  a  defect,  a  looseoeas  in  the 
moral  character,  where,  if  we  would  apply  the  remedjr  at  the  seat  of  the  evit« 
the  pruning  knife  should  be  applied,  and  the  medicine  administered.  It  is 
a  just  aphorism  of  Coleridge,  which  is  applicable  in  the  present  instance, 
that  ^^all  true  remedy  must  be^in  at  the  heart;  otherwise  it  will  be  but  a 
mountebank  cure,  a  false  imagined  conquest;"  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  the  praise-wor^y  efibrts  of  those  who  by  Temperance  Societies 
aim  at  the  overpowering  of  intemi>erance,  I  cannot  think  that  success  will 
surely  crown  their  endeavours,  for  it  seems  to  be  that  they  should  lay  tiieir 
foundations  deeper  than  on  a  mere  promise,  which  cannot  have  mnch  influ- 
ence on  the  temper  and  frame  of  the  heart 
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It  is  a  plausible  supposition  in  some  benevolent  persons  that  severe  legis- 
lative enactments  and  prohibitions  would  check  and  crush  the  vice  of 
drunkenness;  but  it  is  more  plausible  than  substantial.  This  system  was 
attempted  in  England  in  1736,  but  the  results  of  the  law  were  much  more 
injurious  to  pubfid  morals  than  its  non-existence ;  and,  after  six  years  dura- 
tion, it  was  repealed.  '^  The  consequences  of  the  change,**  says  Mac  CuUoch, 
'''were  highly  beneficial.  An  instant  stop  was  out  to  smuggling,  and  if  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  not  materially  diminisned,  it  has  never  been  stated 
that  it  was  increased.**  This  compulsory  mode  of  improving,  or  rather 
endeavouring  to  improve,  the  morals  of  a  people,  has  something  empirical 
in  it;  it  may  perhaps  check  outwardly  in  some  degree  the  evil  aimed  at, 
but  it  does  not  eradicate  the  propensity,  the  feeling,  and  direct  the  will ;  it 
only  removes  the  seat  of  the  nialiuiv  to  another  part,  or  ^ive  it  another  form, 
which,  though  different,  is  equally  destructive.  It  is  justly  argued  by 
Mac  Culloch,  that  ''  the  imposition  of  high  duties  does  not  take  away  the 
appedte  for  spirits ;  and  as  no  vigilance  of  the  officers  or  severity  of  the 
laws  has  been  found  sufficient  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the 
legal  distillers,  the  real  eftcct  of  the  high  duties  has  been  to  throw  the  sup- 
ply of  a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  into  the  hands  of  the  illicit  distiller, 
and  to  superadd  the  atrocities  of  the  smuggler  to  the  idleness  and  dissipation 
of  the  drunkard.** 

If  we  would  wish  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  influence  of  the  price  of 
spirits  on  the  morals  of  the  people  by  a  reference  to,  and  a  comparison 
between,  various  countries,  we  shall  not  find  that  those  in  which  they  are 
dearest  are  the  most  known  for  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people,  nor  vice 
versa.  Where  they  are  at  a  high  price  the  temptation  is  the  greater ;  and 
so  far  does  temptation  sometimes  lead  men,  that  we  find  that  the  wines  of 
Italy  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  to  form  an 
anny  and  march  towards  Rome ;  and  the  reports  of  travellers  inform  us 
that  those  people  who  cannot  procure  the  spirituous  liquors  of  Europe,  or 
who  are  ignorant  of  them,  still  manuftcture  or  make  some  mixtures,  or 
extract  some  vejgetable  juices  which  possess  intoxicating  qualities ;  and  we 
have  examples  m  the  case  of  some  savage  tribes  who  have  once  had  the  taste 
of  rum  or  other  spirits,  that  the  being  deprived  of  them  for  a  short  period, 
not  ftieing  able  at  all  times  to  obtain  some,  tends  strongly  to  stimulate  the 
desire,  tM  want,  and  when  possession  is  obtained,  the  senses  and  intellects 
are  drowned  by  the  excess  which  is  swallowed.  Adam  Smith  has  a  few 
valnable  observations  on  the  subject,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 
**  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  if  we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness 
of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not-  of  drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in 
Europe;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what 
is  their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affects  the  character  of  liberality  and  good 
fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of  a  li<iuor  which  is  as  cheap  as  small  beer.  . 
On  the  contrary,  in  we  countries,  which,  either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold, 
produce  no  ^pes,  and  where  wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity, 
drunkenness  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  nations,  and  all  those 
who  live  between  the  tropics,  the  negroes  for  example,  on  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.*' 

Some  regulations  are  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  evils  originating 
with  the  keepers  of  public  houses.  No  person  in  Jersey  can  keep  an  inn, 
or  sell  small  quantities  of  spirits,  but  those  who  have  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  parish  assembly,  who  grant  it  on  recommendation ;  and  all  taverns 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

There  is  one  branch  appertaining  to  a  subject  which  should  not  be  unno- 
ticed, from  the  influence  which  it  has  at  M,  times  exercised  on  the  commerce 
of  a  country.  I  allude  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  About  a  century  ago, 
payments  in  this  island  were  made  in  copper,  thus  nearly  realizing  m  this 
respect  the  views  of  the  Lacedemonian  legislator,  who,  to  banish  commerce 
from  Sparta,  from  the  fear  lest  it  should  corrupt  and  mollify  the  character 
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and  stern  virtues  of  that  warrior  people,  forbade  the  use  of  all  money  except 
of  iron,  which  of  course  impeded  commerce  and  the  arts«     A  limited  cur- 
rency is  adapted  only  to  a  poor  and  sterile  country,  where  the  industry 
of  the  people  is  very  confined,  where  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  meanii 
of  supplying  them  still  fewer.     But  in  a  commercial  country,  where  the 
arts  are  cultivated  and  industry  is  universal,  a  facility  in  the  medium  of 
exchange  becomes  not  only  valuable  but  absolutely  necessary.     Hence  the 
use  of  money,  which  all  nations  have  resorted  to,  though  the  materials  of 
which  money  has  been  composed  have  varied  greatly :  in  some  places,  shells, 
in  others  salt,  leather,  &c.,  have  been  employed ;   but  the  precious  metals 
have  been  found  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  even  in  early  times 
have  been  used  as  a  medium  of  barter.     But  when  commerce  becomes  very 
extensive,  the  precious  metals  alone  are  not  found  sufficiently  convenient  or 
adapted  to  its  growth :    more  tacilities  in  exchange  or  barter  are  necessary, 
which  give  rise  to  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  money,  which  are  both  an 
effect  of  increased  commerce  and  a  cause.    Confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  article,  I  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  the  change  or  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  I  shall  hastily  glance  at  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  advan- 
tages of  a  paper  currency,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  of  this  island. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  paper  currency  has  not  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  also  disadvantages  i  and  equally  so,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  one  by  some  persons  dwelling  too  much  on  that  view,  to  wish  for  its 
indefinite  extension,  or,  from  that  of  the  other,  its  entire  exclusion.    Ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided  $   and  paper  currency',  to  be  really  valuable,  most 
be  regulated  by  wise  and  salutary  restrictions.    Paper  currency   is  not 
without  its  attendant  evils;   but  if  we  will  also  consider  its  advantages,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  these  overbalance  the  former.     Some 
of  the  alleged  objections  to,  or  evils  of  it,  I  shall  now  briefly  lay  down, 
though  without  detaiiinff  them  fully,  or  entering  into  the  subject  at  large, 
but  only  noting  them  as  neads  of  discourse  or  of  paragraphs,  which  I  should 
have  dilated  upon,  did  my  plan  allow  of  it. 

Paper  currency  is  frequently  not  the  representative  of  any  wealth :  it  can 
be  increased  to  tne  utmost  wants  of  the  community,  and  thereby  drive  all 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  out  of  the  country :  by  becoming  depreciated 
(occasioned  by  an  excess  in  circulation,  which  cannot  always  oe  exchanged 
for  gold)  it  causes  great  losses  to  the  community,  from  the  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  currency,  as  was  instanced  during  the  late  war  in  England,  and 
^reat  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reverting  to  abetter  system:  it  affords  a 
facility  of  issuing  a  fictitious  capitid  and  thus  exposing  many  persons  to  a 
serious  loss ;  and  also  of  creating  a  national  debt,  whicn  is  not  much  felt  at 
the  time  of  creation,  but  which,  by  being  incurred  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
becomes  really,  though  not  nominally,  much  greater,  when  the  currency 
becomes  healthy,  and  the  taxes  are  levied  in  a  metallic  currency  :  it  is  in  its 
nature  of  a  more  variable  value  than  gold  or  silver,  and  it  gives  to  bankers 
the  power  of  seriously  injuring  trade  by  enlarging  or  contracting  the 
currency,  thus  influencing  the  price  of  aU  commodities:  it  causes  over- 
trading and  over-speculating :  it  gives  rise  to  notions  and  anticipations  of 
grandeur  and  wealth  which  are  ephemeral :  if  it  become  depreciated,  its 
natural  tendency  is  to  become  more  so.  Such  are  some  of  the  objections, 
and  powerful  objections,  to  a  paper  currency.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of 
its  aavantages. 

Paper  currency  is  less  expensive  than  a  met  allic  currency :  it  is  more 
convenient  in  payment  it  occupies  lesA  time  and  labour,  and  is  more  easily 
transferred,  and  thus  it  better  facilitates  exchanges;  it  represents  wealth, 
not  being  wealth  itself,  and  that  wealth  which  it  replaces  is  rendered  more 
beneficial  by  employment  in  trade  than  it  could  be  in  its  character  of  cur- 
rency :  it  facilitates  discounts,  and  lessens  the  rate  of  interests  it  increases 
the  circulating  capital  of  a  country,  by  making  that  useful  as  capitol,  which 
previously  was  only  a  medium  of  exchange  :  it  increases  the  activity  and 
industry  of  a  country:  when  paid,  without  any  condition,  in  the  moous 
metals,  as  soon  &s  presented  to  the  issuer,  it  is  equal  to  gold ;  and  a  suffi* 
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ciency  of  ^o)d  and  silver  could  not  be  had  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  commer- 
cial community,  b)r  employing  them  as  the  sole  circulating  medium,  nor 
coald  trade  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  without  the  use  of  paper  money, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  which  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  nature,  as 
it  is  by  the  employment  of  them. 

The  state  of  the  currency  in  Jersey  is,  for  the  community,  very  unsafe 
and  unsound,  from  a  want  of  leglfcl  restraining  regulations.  Any  person  can 
issue  paper  money,  or  one  pound  notes,  payable  on  demand,  without  offering 
any  security  whatever;  and  this  has  arisen  from  a  disagreement  in  the  States, 
or  legislative  assembl}'  of  the  island,  on  the  nature  of  the  security  which 
should  be  demanded ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  security  given  would 
be  better  than  none  at  all.  It  follows  that  bank  notes  are  not  only  issued  by 
professed  bankers,  but  by  individuals  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
without  the  yielding  of  those  advantages  to  the  community  which  banks 
afford.  There  is  no  issue  upon  any  setued  principle ;  the  circulation  is  nut 
enlarged  or  contracted  on  any  principle  whatever. 

The  motives  which  induce  individuals  to  issue  promissory  notes  of  one 
pound,  are  various ;  some  to  increase  their  capital  in  business,  and  not  to  have 
to  pay  any  interest  on  that  increase ;  some  for  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  dwellings,  as  the  making  or  improving  of  roads,  or  the  paving  of  streets; 
8ome  for  the  building  of  chapels ;  some  to  increase  their  investments  in  wheat 
rents  or  mortgages  upon  land  ;— all  arising  from  the  wish  and  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing or  applying  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  notes  issued,  for  some  specific 
object  The  number  of  those  persons,  or  associations  of  persons,  who  are  mere 
issuers  of  paper,  is  therefore  very  large :  and  it  is  quite  preposterous  that  any 
should  thus  Be  allowed  to  borrow  without  interest  from  the  public,  without,  at 
least,  giving  a  proper  security,  or  without  returning  an  equivalent  advantage 
to  the  public ;  and  a  few  cases  could  be  mentioned  of  persons  issuing  bank 
notes,  so  called,  whose  note  of  hand  for  ten  pounds  would  most  prob&ly  be 
refused  unless  satisfactorily  endorsed.  The  public  is,  therefore,  doubly 
exposed  to  danger  and  loss,  from  there  being  no  restraint  or- restriction  on 
the  circulation,  from  which  follow  over-issue  and  over-trading,  and  from 
no  security  given  that  the  notes  issued  shall  be  paid.  I  may  be  asked,  why 
such  notes  have  any  circulation  at  all? — Why  they  are  not  universally 
refused?  This  arises  from  the  belief  which  each  individual  possessor  has 
that  he  will  be  able  to  give  them  in  payment,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  re- 
fuse the  receipt  of  an  account,  though  the  payment  be  offered  in  such  dis- 
creditable paper,  when  the  consciousness  is  enjoyed  that  they  will  be 
re-circulated,  and  the  supposition  that  till  then  no  bankruptcy  or  stoppage 
will  take  place.  Such  notes  are  said  to  have  a  rapid  circulation,  from  the 
&ctthat  they  are  always  the  first  to  be  given  in  payment  before  the  paper 
of  established  banks  possessing  public  confidence.  Several  of  the  parish 
assemblies  also  issue  paper  to  defray  parochial  improvements  or  expenses, 
thus  putting  off  the  actual  payment  of  a  present  debt  Some  of  these  notes 
are  very  inconvenient,  although  safe,  when  made  payable  in  the  parish 
which  issues  them,  and  not  in  the  town  of  St  Heliers,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
commerce  of  the  island. 

I  cannot  estimate  precisely  the  amount  of  one  pound  notes  in  circulation, 
but  I  should  not  suppose  it  to  be  less  than  £160,000.*  This  large  quantity  of 
notes  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  metallic  currency. 

All  banks  issuing  paper  money  should  have,  at  least,  one  third  of  the 
amount  of  the  paper  issued  in  metallic  currency,  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  them.  But,  in  Jersey,  many  of  the  minor  banks  of  issue,  far  from 
having  one  third,  have  scarcely  any  metallic  currency  at  all;  and  when  called 
nponfor  the  encashing  of  their  notes,  will  oftimes  give  in  return  notes  of 
the  principal  banks,  which  thus  become  a  kind  of  legal  tender.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  these  support  the  others,  and  have  the  chief  burdens  to  bear, 
and  the  expense  of  importing  silver  from  London  to  pay  their  own  notes 
when  presented  for  payment.     These  are,  in  some  respects,  situated,  though 

*  The  amount  of  paper  money  In  dxculaUon  In  Quernsey  is  usually  near  about  jtfpo.OOO ;  viz. 
'4,000  in  notes  of  the  States,  and  jf  50,000  in  notes  of  the  two  banks,— all  JB\  notes.-^Eo. 
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in  a  much  inferior  de^ee,  as  the  Bank  of  England  with  regard  to  the  country 
banks  or  other  banks  of  issue. 

Bank  notes,  when  payable  on  demand,  and  possessing  good  Mcnrity, 
become  the  real  representatives  of  wealth,  and  possess  the  advantages  of  a 
gold  currency  without  the  losses  and  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  the 
latter;  but  when  they  are  made  payable  at  a  future  period  only,  they  really 
are  of  less  value  than  those  whicn  are  exchangeable  immediately  for  goldf, 
for  which  metallic  currency  can  at  once  be  obtained.  Bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  have  real  present  value,  from  their  future  value,  but 
it  is  diminished  by  the  amount  of  interest  for  the  period  intervening  till 
they  are  due.  It  is  the  notes  which  are  payable  on  demand  which  strongly 
tend  to  keep  in  circulation  those  which  are  not;  for  the  people  always 
remember  that  they  can  obtain  cash  at  the  banks  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
notes  in  circulation ;  and  any  individual,  for  the  whole  amount  which  he 
may  require,  for  he  can  exchange  the  notes  not  payable  on  demand  for 
those  which  are  so,  or  he  possesses  the  assurance  tnat  be  can  do  so,  and 
therefore  obtain  the  required  supply  of  gold  or  silver.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  when  the  notes  not  payable  on  demand  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  those  which  are,  and  when  the  community  have  the  conviction  that  such 
notes  are  perfectly  safe,  and  will  assuredly  be  paid  one  day.  Of  this  species 
of  ^*  bank-notes'*  the  Guernsey  States  have  some  in  circulation  in  that  island, 
and  here  we  have  the  notes  of  the  town  vingtaine,  which  are  not  payable 
till  after  a  determined  period.  But  this  privilege,  if  it  be  enforced  by  autho- 
rity of  law,  establishes  an  unjust  preference,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent  and  these  notes  become  a  legal  tender,  they  become  depreciated  in 
value  and  are  no  longer  worth  the  sum  for  which  they  were  ori^nally  circu- 
lated. A  difference  would  be  made  in  payments  between  this  legal  paper 
currency  and  metallic,  and  the  difference  woukl  soon  manifest  itself  in  the 
foreign  exchanges,  which  depend  upon  the  relative  value  of  currency  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  There  were  very  glaring  instances  of  this  in  the  once 
British  Colonies  of  North  America,  now  the  United  States,  in  which  a 
government  paper  was  issued,  the  payment  of  which  was  not  demandable  or 
payable  till  several  years  after  the  date  of  the  note.  Although  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  to  render  their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and 
silver,  exacted  penalties  against  all  those  persons  who  made  any  difference 
in  the  price  of  their  ^oods  when  they  sold  them  for  a  colony  paper,  and 
when  they  sold  them  tor  gold  and  silver,  they  soon  found  the  impoaaibility 
by  that  unjust  law  of  rendering  mere  nominal  value  equivalent  to  real  value, 
and  the  course  of  exchange  with  Great  Britain  soon  manifested  the  difference, 
for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  occasionally  considered  as  equivalent 
in  some  of  the  colonies  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  in  some 
others  to  so  great  a  sum  as  eleven  hundred  pounds  currency. 

There  is,  we  have  seen,  a  discrimination  to  be  made  between  bankers  and 
the  mere  issuers  of  **  bank  notes."  The  former  issue  paper  in  order  to 
possess  greater  fecilities  for  the  discounting  of  promissory  notes,  and  their 
profits  arise  from  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  their  paper  in  circulation, 
or  the  interest  charged  on  paper  discounted  by  means  of  it,  and  the  pur- 
chasing or  drawing  of  bills  on  London. 

A  bank  has  lately  been  established  in  Jersey  on  a  yet  different  syatem  to 
all  the  others,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  one  pound  notes,  will  enjoy 
but  little  of  the  public  confidence,  whether  deserving  of  it  or  not  These 
*'one  pound  notes**  are  not  payable  on  demand  at  the  bank  which  iasues 
them,  but  in  Liondon  at  thirty  days  after  sight.  These  notes,  though  nomi- 
nally, are  not  realtor  worth  one  pound,  S>r  before  a  sovereign  or  twenty 
shillings  can  be  obtained  for  one  of  them,  the  expense  of  posta^  or  carriage 
to  London,  and  the  interest  on  the  lapse  of  time  before  they  are  due*  and 
paid,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  Such  ^'  bills  of  exchange**  can- 
not therefore  have  much  circulation,  and  indeed  deservedly  so,  for  the 
banker  would  otherwise  be  enjoying  unheard-of  advantages  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public. 

The  great  extension  of  the  paper  currency  has  given  a  great  facility  for 
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discounts.  These  are  of  essential  service  to  a  commercial  community ;  but 
when  carried  beyond  a  just  boundary,  thej  produce  incalculable  mischief: 
they  encourage  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation ;  they  hurry  many  away  by 
schemes  of  splendour,  which  are  all  visionary,  but  the  pursuit  of  which 
plunges  several  families  in  ruin  and  in  woe.  This  sometimes  follows  when 
the  l»nks  are  compelled,  by  the  working  of  the  system,  to  restrict  their  issues 
and  discounts,  heretofore  large,  when  there  results  what  is  called  a  *'  scarcity 
of  money.'*  Not  that  there  is  less  money  in  circulation  than  is  required  to 
facilitate'  exchanges,  but  a  difficult]^  to  acquire  actual  capital  for  a  written 
promise  to  pay  the  amount  at  a  specific  future  period,  and  also  to  meet  those 
demands  for  borrowed  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  some  commercial 
speculation  or  undertaking,  and  which  cannot  be  realized  at  once  to  meet 
those  demands.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  credit  curtailed,  great  losses 
ensue  to  those  individuals  who,  by  discount,  have  had  large  sums  advanced 
to  them,  the  value  of  which  being  invested  on  land,  in  buildings  or  in  com- 
modities of  any  kind,  cannot  be  again  realized  in  money  without  occasion- 
ing fif>rced  sales  at  a  consequent  great  reduction  of  price ;  and  those  also 
who  have  advanced  the  loan  are  much  exposed  to  pecuniarv  danger.  These 
losses  in  some  cases  occasion  bankruptcies  even  among  those  parties  who 
estimated  their  property,  according  to  its  previous  exchangeable  value, 
much  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  paper  which  they  had  discounted,  and 
which  fws  due ;  and  some  banks,  being  thus  exposed,  by  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  <»ther  parties,  or  rather  by  the  excess  of  the  liability  of  those 
persons  above  their  assets,  are  driven  to  a  necessity  of  stopping  payment 
The  panics  which  have  at  various  times  arisen  in  monetary  afiairs,  have 
been  occasioned  through  nearly  similar  causes. 

There  is  at  this  moment  in  Jersey  what  is  called  a  **  scarcity  of  money,'' 
the  causes  and  nature  of  which  is  a  subject  deserving  of  consideration  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  reflecting  portion  of  them.  I  cannot  ester  fully  into  an 
inquiry  about  them  irom  the  limits  prescribed  to  an  ''  article  ;'*  but  I  shall 
take  a  hurried  review  of  what  I  consider  them  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  legal  tender  of  the  island  in 
the  year  1894.  Previouslv  to  that  period,  the  legal  tender  was  the  six  livre 
pieces  of  the  French  and  the  currency  consequently  was  in  that  of  old  livres 
and  soils  of  France,  twenty-six  of  which  livres  were  deemed  equivalent  to 
one  pound  British  sterling,  or  twenty  four  to  a  Jersey  pound,  as  the  pre- 
mium on  English  money  was  eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  These  six  livre 
pieces  having  been  recalled  by  the  French  Government,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  some  other  legal  tender  in  their  stead,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  some  persons  desiring  the  British  metal- 
lic currency,  others  the  French  $  and  much  self-interest  was  manifested  in 
opposition,  I  must  say,  to  reason  and  equity.  The  States,  or  legislative 
body  of  the  island,  passed  a  law  to  establish  the  British  currency  as  the 
legal  tender  after  a  determined  period,  with  a  proviso  that  all  debts  pre- 
viously contracted  should  be  paid  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  had 
been  contracted,  but  that,  subsequently  to  that  period,  all  engagements,  in 
money,  should  be  made  according  to  the  established  legal  tender ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  disputes  or  difficulties  relative  to  the  price  of  wheat 
rents,  the  value  of  these  was  fixed  in  British  sterlin|^  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  in  livres.  This  law  was  opposed  by  a  {wtition  to  His  Majesty  in 
Council,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  for  confirmation.  The  objections  were 
foonded  principally  on  misconception,  and,  in  some  cases,  arose  from  a 
wilful  and  contemptible  self-interest.  Some  persons  wished  the  French 
francs  at  par  with  the  livres,  which  would  have  been  most  unjust  toward 
those  who  owed  more  than  they  had  to  receive,  or  than  they  had  agreed,  for 
there  ii  a  difference  of  about  three  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  franc  over  the 
livre.  Some  issuers  of  "  bank  notes "  preferred  the  franc  because  they 
wonld  not  be  so  likely  to  have  4heir  notes  returned  for  cash  as  if  the  legal 
tender  were  the  British  sterling,  for,  as  was  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
law,  our  commerce  with  England  being  much  more  considerable  than  with 
France,  and  our  foreign  trade  being  chiefly  regulated  in  London,  it  was  on 
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that  city  which  we  mostly  had  to  draw  bills,  and  to  her  to  remit :  and  should 
the  banks  at  any  time  refuse  to  draw  on  London,  which  Was  sometimes  the 
case,  to  the  g^reat  inconvenience  of  the  public,  remittances  could  be  madebj 
carrying  their  notes  to  them  for  gold  or  silver.  Other  persons  preferred  the 
£ngiish  silver,  provided  all  debts  contracted  in  the  old  currency  were  paid 
in  British  sterling,  thus  adding  8|  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  all  that  was 
due.  Some  wished  the  wheat  rents  to  be  valued  at  the  same  number  of 
francs  as  of  livres,  and  others  at  the  same  nominal  amount  in  British  sterling 
as  of  the  old  currency.  Such  motives  or  reasons  as  these  were  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  yet  they  operated  on  the  minds  of  many  persons.  Then 
several  of  the  English  residents  and  others  thought  that  if  there  was  no 
premium  on  bills  on  London,  they  would  be  losers  of  the  difference,  as  they 
supposed  the  prices  of  all  goods  would  keep  at  the  same  rate  as  before ;  and 
several  could  not  perceive  that  whether  an  English  shilling  were  called  a 
sliilling  or  thirteen  pence,  it  would  still  be  of  the  same  value — so  apt  are 
people  to  be  misled  by  names ; 

What's  in  a  name  i  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  ottier  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  States  to  frame  a  law  on  the  subject  which 
should  conciliate  all  parties;  but  they  passed  one,  declaring  British  metal- 
lic currency  the  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  twenty  six  livres  per  pound  ster- 
ling, which  after  some  time,  was  confirmed  by  His  Majesty  in  CounciL 

To  advert,  though  rapidl^^,  to  the  working  of  the  law,  in  some  respects 
may  not  be  devoid  of  use  or  interest.  The  principal  banks  were  under  the 
immediate  necessity  of  importing  silver  coin  from  London  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them.  The  mere  issuers  of  paper  kept  by  them  a  certain 
number  of  the  notes  of  the  principal  banks,  and  when  anv  of  their  own 
notes  returned,  or  return,  for  payment  either  some  of  the  other  notes  were, 
and  are,  given,  or  silver  obtained  at  the  regular  banks  from  the  reserved 
notes,  so  uiat,  in  order  to  prevent  this  continual  draining  of  their  silver  by 
the  public  and  the  issues  of  paper,  the  principal  banks  were  and  are  under  a 
necessity  of  contracting  their  issues.  For  not  only  were  they  drained  by  their 
dependant  issuers,  but  if,  through  a  scarcity  of  bills  on  liondon  in  market, 
the  premium  rose  above  par — above  the  expenses  and  risk  of  transporting 
silver  to  England, — many  persons  who  had  remittances  to  make  to  England, 
preferred,  instead  of  bills,  sending  silver,  which  they  obtained  at  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  payment  of  their  bank  notes.  In  self-defence  these  banks 
have  been  compelled  to  contract  their  issues,  and  in  conseauence,  their  dis- 
counts. This  oeing  the  case,  those  persons  who  much  aepended  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business,  on  the  facility  of  discounting  their  promissory 
notes  at  the  banks,  felt  and  feel  much  crippled  in  resizing  value,  and 
money  is  said  to  be  scarce,  (although  the  amount  in  circulation  may  be  the 
same  as  before,)  payments  are  slow  and  of  comparatively  small  amonnt 
This  is  the  actual  state  of  trade  in  Jersey,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  the  former  facility  of  discounts  gave  rise  to  over-tradinff  with  a  borrowed 
capital — a  system  unsound  and  pregnant  with  evil.  From  our  limited 
extent,  the  evils  are  not  so  disastrous  as  in  England,  where  the  same  cause, 
though  modified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  operating  on  a  larger  scale  and 
on  a  wider  sphere,  sometimes  produces  most  melancholy  results.  The 
pressure  which  is  felt  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  more  safe  system  of  busi- 
ness, by  the  substitution  of  actual  for  oorrowed  capital. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  remarking  that  the  real  price 
of  silver  coin  varies,  and  that  the  raising  of  the  denomination  of  a  coin 
above  its  intrinsic  value,  does  not  prevent  its  exportation — truths  of  much 
worth,  and  which  have  not  always  been  acted  upon,  but  sometimes  the 
contrary — ^which  is  evinced  in  the  fiuit  that  in  1834  our  States  recalled  the 
three  shilling  pieces  which  they  had  issued  in  1812,  when  they  were  really 
or  nearly  worth  the  denomination  which  they  bore,  but  on  which  a  heavy 
loss  was  sustained  from  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  though  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  the  coin  remained  the  same;  and  during  the  greater  period  of 
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their  circulation,  but  few  were  seen  in  Jersey  :  the  greater  number  were  at 
(luemsey. 

I  now  conclude  my  subject  on  the  Commerce  of  Jersey.  I  liad  thought  of 
doing  so  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  debt,  the  revenue,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  island,  but  these  are  not  strictly  connected  with  its  commerce,  though 
dependant  in  a  great  measure  upon  it.  1  am  aware  how  repulsive  figures  and 
tabular  statements  are  to  the  general  reader,  but  they  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  convey  a  proper  notion  of  our  commerce,  and  sometimes  they  formed 
the  most  laborious  part  of  an  article.  The  Channel  Islands  are  knit  together 
by  a  community  of  interests,  and  they  should  be  by  a  community  of  feeling. 
To  increase  the  prosperity  of  either  should  be  the  endeavour  of  both.  Thev 
have  been  indeed,  and  they  are,  blessed  above  many,  not  to  say  above  all 
lands ;  and  although  but  mere  specks  on  the  Chart,  they  teem  with  industry, 
perseverance,  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  they  maintain  a  happy  and  a  con- 
tented population.  L.  Q. 

Tlie  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of  stating  that  the  author  of  the  very  valuable 
articles  on  the  Commerce  of  Jersey,  which  evince  so  much  talent  and 
research,  is  Charles  Le  Quesme,  Esq.,  of  that  iftland. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,    AND 
PREVALENT    DISEASES    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF   JERSEY. 

By  GEORGE  S.  HOOPER,  M.  D. 

Trosr  who  desire  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands  keep  pace, 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  with  communities  in  the  mother  country,  by  no 
means  so  wealthy  or  numerically  so  important,  must  hail  with  satisfaction 
every  local  indication  of  the  advancement  of  literature,  or  the  cultivation  of 
science.  Dr.  Hooper's  recent  publication  is  an  indication  of  the  kind  — 
valuable,  not  only  as  evincing  the  scientific  attainments  of  its  author  and 
other  "children  of  the  soil;''  but,  as  a  contribution  to  science,  and  as 
affording  authentic  documents  for  the  correction  of  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations respecting  the  climate  of  Jersey  and  its  influence  on  disease. 

The  unfounded  idea  as  to  its  relaxing  tendency,  and  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  accurate  information,  have  hitherto  prevented  invalids  from  seek- 
ing the  chances  of  benefit  offered  by  the  mildness  of  the  winter  months  in 
both  islands. — From  this  cause  they  have  been  comparatively  little  fre- 
quented, notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  superiority  as  to  comfort 
and  economy  over  many  other  places  of  valetudinarian  resort. 

Dr.  Hooper,  in  his  preface,  states,  that  to  remedy  the  absence  of  scientific 
information  on  the  nature  of  the  Jersey  climate,  forms  the  chief  object  of  his 
undertaking. 

''  It  is  not  enough  for  practical  applicalion,  thai  the  climate  of  a  locality  be 
designated  in  general  terms ;  it  is  desirable,  also,  that  its  several  qualities  be 
examined  in  detail,  in  order  that,  should  any  peculiarity  belong  to  it,  it  may  be 
possible  to  judge,  whether,  in  that  respect,  it  differs  much  from  the  climate  of 
other  similar  situations.  For,  when  an  invalid  resolves  on  leaving  his  home,  for 
a  climate  better  suited  to  his  state  of  health,  he  is  naturally  desirous  of  rendering 
saeh  a  step  as  effectual  as  possible,  by  the  best  selection  which  his  means  of 
information  can  enable  him  to  make.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  it  would  be  of  no 
small  importance  to  him,  not  only  to  know  beforehand  which  places  were  most 
likely  to  secure  him  the  looked-for  advantages  ;  but  also,  whether  one  spot,  in 
particular,  more  adapted  to  his  means,  convenience,  or  inclination,  might  not,  in 
respect  to  climate,  be  equally  entitled  to  preference." 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters  containing  descriptions  of  the  country 
generally  —  of  St.  Helier's,  St.  Aubin's.  the  principal  villages  and  locali- 
ties particularly :  these  descriptions  being  prefatory  to  his  observations 
on  the  climate,  its  remedial  properties,  and  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the 
place.  The  remarks  on  climate  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  carefully 
constructed  aynoptical  tables,  the  result  of  five  successive  years  of  accurate 
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observation  and  registration,  which  supply  a  mass  of  facts  whereby  "the 
minuter  qualities  ot  the  climate  may  be  appreciated,  and  its  properties,  as  a 
remedial  agent,  be  better  understood/' 

The  first  chapter,  which  comprises  short  sketches  of  the  geology,  botany, 
agriculture,  &c.,  replete  as  it  is  with  matter  of  practical  importmce,  we 
pass  over,  to  extract  passages  which  must  be  interesting  to  our  numerous 
visitors,  many  of  them  seeking  information  on  the  very  subject  that  forms 
the  prominent  feature  of  this  publication. 

<<The  island  of  Jersey,  iVom  its  situation  and  small  extent,  enjoys  a  remaarkaUy 
mild  climate ;  so  mild  indeed,  that,  in  regard  to  temperature  simply,  it  wHl  be 
found  superior  to  most  neighbouring  places,  and  equal  to  many  in  more  sonthem 
latitudes.  But  by  the  same  causes,  also,  the  air  is  rendered  habttoally  damp, 
independently  of  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fidls; 
and  it  is,  doubtless,  from  tlie  combination  of  those  two  qualities,  mildness  and 
humidity,  that  the  climate  borrows  its  most  obvious  peculiarities.  Beyond  this 
general  description,  scarcely  any  thing  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  present 
subject;  therefore,  the  facts  I  have  to  oflRer  in  corroboration  of  what  has 
already  been  established  by  other  testimony,  will  also  be  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion,  to  illustrate  particular  points,  as  yet  unnoticed,  and  to  place  what  has 
been  correctly  stated  concerning  the  climate  of  the  island  on  abetter  basis  than 
mere  assertion  :  the  minuter  qualities  of  the  same  climate  may  be  appreciated, 
and  its  properties,  as  a  remedial  agent,  better  understood. 

**  From  observations  continued  during  five  successive  years,  (for  the  details  of 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  synoptical  tables,)  it  has  appeared  that  the 
mean  temperature  at  St.  Helier*s  averages  53^,00.  In  the  same  lapse  of  time, 
the  entire  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  62*^, — the  two  extremes 
being  68^,  and  26^.  Atmospheric  heat,  averaged  on  the  whole  month,  arrives  at 
its  maximum  in  August,  and  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  January;  from  which 
extremes  the  ascent  and  descent  are  rather  irregular,  viewed  in  successive  montlis, 
the  greatest  variation  occurring  between  the  two  last  of  autumn,  when  the  fail 
averages  7*^,23,  and  the  two  last  of  spring,  when  the  rise  is  7^.  The  mean  varia- 
tion between  successive  months  is  only  3^,07. 

'^  Arranged  according  to  their  mean  temperature,  the  months  stand  thus : 
I  August ;  2  July ;  3  June ;  4  September ;  6  May ;  6  October ;  7  April ; 
8  November ;  0  March ;  10  December ;  11  February  ;  12  January. 

*'  The  mean  variation  of  temperature  in  two  successive  days  is  nearly  the  same 
In  all  the  months  and  seasons, — a  circumstance  which  shows,  that  before  coming 
to  general  inferences  touching  the  peculiarities  of  a  climate,  we  should  consider 
its  several  elements  in  every  possible  point  of  view.  For  example,  it  needs  only 
a  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  although  the  mean  degree  of  heat  may  be  eqoal 
in  successive  days,  these  may  yet  differ  widely  one  from  the  other,  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  heat  has  been  distributed  to  each  separately :  for  the  data 
whose  mean  ratios  are  thus  compared,  may,  in  &ct,  be  very  dissimilar ;  exceas  on 
the  one  hand,  compensating  deficiency  on  the  other,  or  the  reverse.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  months.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  conclu^ns  drawn 
from  one  order  of  facts  only  might  be  very  fidlacious  in  practice.  The  mean 
variation  of  successive  days  at  St.  Helier  is  2^,41 .  Between  spring  and  summer, 
the  average  difference  of  temperature  is  11^,87  ;  between  summer  and  autumn, 
8*^,21  ;  between  autumn  and  winter,  H)o,81 ;  between  winter  and  spring  7®,15. 
The  difference  between  the  mean  temx>erature  of  the  warmest  month,  and  that  of 
the  coldest,  averaged  on  five  years,  was  only  22^,1 4." 

Great  accuracy  in  the  formation  of  averages  has  been  sought  and  attained 
by  our  author,  who,  by  the  use  of  register  thermometers,  has  noted  the 
variations  of  temperature  by  night  aa  well  as  by  day. 

<<  It  needs  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  this  subject  to  see  clearly,  that 
the  mean  variation  of  temperature,  as  commonly  stated  in  meteorological  reports, 
can  lead  to  no  safe  inference,  unless  it  be  viewed  in  coxg unction  with  equally  eare- 
ful  observations  on  the  ranges  and  distribution  of  heat,  during  the  same  periods. 
Hence  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  observations  confined  to  the  day. 

<<The  mean  daily  range  at  St.  Helier's,  on  five  years  of  observations  by  the 
register  thermometer,  was  11^,70  j  a  result  which  proves  of  itself,  thai  whatever 
excess  may  exist  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  island,  compared  with  other 
climates,  such  excess  is  principally  referrible  to  the  lower  extreme,  or,  hi  other 
words,  to  the  night.  For,  were  it  owing  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat  during  the 
day  only,  the  extent  of  range  must  obviously  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
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"  In  considering  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  heat  with  reference  to  its  influ- 
ence on  the  body,  there  is  no  point  more  deserving  of  attention  than  its  ranges ; 
nor  does  a  diffSerence  in  the  mean  temperature,  or  variation,  constitute  so  good  a 
ground  of  distinction  between  two  climates.  The  ranges  comprehend  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  extremes  of  temperature,  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  in  the 
months,  the  seasons,  or  the  year.*' 

Jersey,  according  to  Dr.  II.*8  opinion,  approximates  in  point  of  climate 
more  nearly  to  Penzance  than  to  any  of  the  other  mild  situations  on  the 
S.  and  S.  £.  coasts  of  England.  In  corroboration  of  our  author^s  views 
respecting  this  resemblance,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to  daily  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  we  may  mention  from  the  highest  authority  on  these 
subjects,  (Dr.  Clark,)  that  the  advantage  of  Penzance,  as  compared  with 
the  south  of  Europe,  occurs  during  the  night  in  winter. 

'<  In  mean  annual  temperature,  however,  there  is  an  excess  in  fhvour  of 
Jersey,  amounting  to  very  nearly  one  deg^ree.  The  spring  being  warmer  by 
1°,31 ;  and  the  winter  colder  by  0^,84  ;  whilst  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  toge- 
ther, the  island  surpasses  Penzance,  in  regard  to  heat,  by  3o,14.  It  is,  however, 
in  summer  that  the  excess  on  the  side  of  Jersey  is  the  most  remarkable,  being  as 
much  as  2°,34.  The  progression  of  temperature  through  the  months,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  appears  more  gradual  in  Jersey  than  at  the  land's  End ; 
the  yariations  being  decidedly  less  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn.  These  differ- 
ences, however,  are  of  trifling  importance,  compared  with  those  which  exist 
between  the  two  localities,  with  regard  to  equability  of  temperature.  In  this 
point  of  view,  Jersey  lays  claim  to  a  superiority,  which,  undoubtedly,  more  than 
counterbalances  its  disadvantages  in  other  respects.  Its  climate,  in  winter,  is 
indeed  singularly  fhvoured,  and  fully  proves  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Young's  con- 
chision,  that  for  equability  of  temperature,  a  very  small  island  must  have  great 
advantages  over  every  other  situation  on  shore." 

On  the  subject  of  the  winds  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  and  its  synop- 
tical tables  $  from  the  latter  it  appears  that  the  N.  £.  wind  is  the  most 
prevalent.  This  prevalence,  however.  Dr.  H.  considers  more  apparent  than 
real,  from  the  difficulty  of  noticing  the  frequent  changes  of  wind  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  We  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  its  injurious  eff^ects  on  the 
constitution,  during  the  month  of  April  especially,  a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for  in  various  ways  :  first,  the  greater  heat  of  atmosphere  from  increased 
solar  power;  secondly,  the  peculiar  exsiccating  influence  of  this  wind  on 
the  cutaneous  surface :  and,  thirdly,  the  liability  of  persons  exposing  them- 
selves to  a  blast  of  keen  air  whilst  they  are  overheated  by  exercise,  not  to 
mention  a  certain  electrical  state  of  atmosphere  inseparable  from  a  long 
continuance  of  dryinff  easterly  wind. 

We  extract  the  following  **  general  observations,"  that  our  readers  may 
be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  difference  of  climate  in  the  two 
principal  Channel  Islands.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret  at  not  being  supplied  with  a  comprehensive  series  of  meteorolo- 
gical <&ta,  whereby  a  critical  comparison  between  the  two  places  might  be 
instituted.  Notwithstanding  their  proximity,  they  differ  in  many  essential 
respects,  natural  as  well  as  political. 

"  The  island  (Jersey)  ei^oys  an  early  spring,  and  a  lengthened  autumn,  vegeta- 
tion being  usually  active  and  forward  in  March,  and  the  landscape  far  fVom  naked 
10  late  as  the  end  of  December.  The  dreary  aspect  of  winter,  then,  is  compara- 
tively short-lived.  But  the  season  of  spring  is  marked  by  the  same  unsteadiness 
of  temperature,  and  harsh  variable  weather,  as  in  most  spots  under  a  similar 
latitude :  and  this  disadvantage  is  particularly  felt  in  May,  which  often  fails  to 
bring  with  it  the  expected  enjoyments.  Generally  speaking,  our  March  is  mild, 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  neighbouring  places ;  giving  a  mean  temperature 
nearly  three  degprees  above  that  of  Gosport,  and  also,  superior,  by  about  one 
degree,  to  Newport,  Sidmouth,  and  Helston.  October  possesses  a  still  greater 
superiority,  in  the  same  respect :  consequently,  the  genial  qualities  of  this  climate 
may  be  made  available  to  tbe  invalid,  to  whose  case  they  are  applicable,  during  a 
period  of  six  months.  In  diseases  which  require  the  avoidance  of  great  ranges 
and  variations  of  temperature,  the  objectionable  qualities  of  tbe  months  of  April 
and  May,  though  in  a  certain  degree  tempered  by  the  causes  which  mitigate  the 
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severity  of  our  winter,  are,  nevertheless,  such  as  to  call  for  great  care  in  the  use  of 
exercise  in  the  open  nir.  To  those  who  quit  warm  clothing,  or  in  any  other  way 
relax  in  their  precautions  at^inst  the  effects  of  cold,  by  anticipation,  these  months 
too  often  prove  very  dangerous.  Baling  this  circumstance,  a  securer  spot  could 
scarce  be  found  by  a  numerous  class  of  English  invalids,  within  a  much  greater 
distance  from  their  homes.  The  summer  is  generally,  and  always  comparatively, 
dry  and  cool,  restricting,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  the  quantity  of 
rain,  nnd  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  upon  the  power  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  winter,  however,  is  the  season  which  of  all  others  contributes  the 
most  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  passes  off  in 
soft,  rainy,  or  windy  weather,  with  intervals  of  astonishingly  mild  days,  and  with 
scarcely  any  frost  or  snow.  Even  in  the  most  rigorous  years,  the  latter  meteors 
are  far  more  transitory  than  in  the  southern  districts  of  England ;  and  it  is,  in> 
deed,  quite  a  memorable  event  to  see  snow  a  foot  deep ;  still  more  to  see  it  remain 
on  the  ground  upwards  of  a  week.  Although  a  Jersey  winter  may  appear  depress- 
ing, and  wearisome  to  some  persons,  from  the  absence  of  those  sports,  by  which, 
in  colder  countries,  the  rigour  of  the  season  becomes  a  source  of  pleasurable 
excitement  to  the  healthy  ;  still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  respects  dis- 
ease, it  cannot  but  offer  many  advantages.  By  reason  of  the  mildness,  trifling 
range  and  variations  of  temperature,  chronic  disorders  proceed  slowly  towards 
their  terminations ;  a  circumstance  of  no  mean  import,  since,  by  allowing  more 
time  for  the  operations  of  nature  and  art,  it  adds  to  the  chances  of  recovery,  in 
cases  not  absolutely  hopeless. 

"  As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  nature  of  thts  climate,  I  will,"  says  our 
author,  ^*  lay  before  the  reader  some  interesting  facts^  touching  the  acclimatiza- 
tion of  tropical  plants :  from  which  facts  it  will  be  seen,  that,  seconded  by  art, 
the  mildness  and  equability  of  atmospheric  temperature,  in  Jersey,  might  be  as, 
in  fact,  it  has  already  been,  advantageously  applied  to  the  extension  of  the 
vegetable  tribes,  which  resist  the  inclemencies  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  rare  shrubs,  plants,  and  seeds,  which 
require  stove  heat  in  England,  may  be  raised  here,  first  in  green-houses,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  My  accomplished  friend.  Colonel  Le 
Couteur,  of  whose  shrewdness  and  enlightened  spirit  of  observation  the  British 
public  has  had  sufficient  proof,  by  his  work  on  the  Varieties,  Properties^  and 
Classification  of  Wheat,  lately  published,  has  informed  me  of  his  having  suc- 
ceeded, many  years  back,  in  raising  a  Mesphilus  Japonica  from  seed,  which  has 
ever  since  stood  out  in  the  open  ground,  with  the  single  protection  of  a  bundle  of 
straw,  during  part  of  the  winter.  He  has  likewise  an  Acacia,  the  ^eed  of  which 
was  brought  him  from  Ceylon.  The  Canna  Indica  ripens  its  seed  constantly 
under  this  sky,  as  do  equally  the  Ixias,  many  Antholiza,  and  AmaryUL  Mr. 
Bernard  Saunders*  answer  to  the  query  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  same  subject  is 
still  more  interesting.  A  long  and  extensive  experience  has  convinced  this 
talented  gardener  of  the  propitious  qualities  of  this  climate  for  the  naturalization 
of  delicate  exotics  ;  and  he  mentions  several  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Brazils,  Mexico,  Xew  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  China,  which, 
under  his  own  care,  have  here  flowered,  and  perfected  their  seeds  in  the  open  air, 
without  even  the  assistance  of  a  wall,  or  other  protection.  He  doubts  not  that 
many  others,  if  fairly  treated,  might  be  added  to  his  list. 

''  The  following  are  those  which,  from  their  superior  delicacy,  have  furnished 
the  most  striking  results  :  Lablah  purpureus ;  Erythrina  cristi  galli  ;  Melianthus 
major ;  Vestia  Lycioides  ;  Edwardsia  mycrophylla ;  Cohcea  scandens.  The  higher, 
and  more  airy  situations  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  are,  undoubtedly,  those 
where  such  experiments  are  conducted  with  the  best  chance  of  success.  In  the 
lower  situations,  and  particularly  near  St.  Helier's,  the  air  is  less  favourable,  being 
damper,  and  impregnated  with  extraneous  substances,  such  as  smoke,  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  tender  plants  ;  besides  which  a  greater  exposure  to  sea  fogs,  and 
Qpreater  humidity  of  soil,  by  rendering  plants  more  lymphatic,  render  them  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  frost.  The  months  most  inimical  to  exotics  in  this  region  are 
February,  March,  and  April,  on  account  of  white  frost,  and  north-east  wind; 
and  Octol>er  and  November,  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  strong  westerly  gales. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  Jersey  presents 
extraordinary  advantages,  as  a  medium  climate,  for  the  acclimatization  of  tropical 
plants,  preparatory  to  similar  trials  in  more  northern  and  less  favoured  countries. 

"  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  noticing  a  foct,  which  is  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  the  latter  inference.  Persons  who,  from  a  long  residence  in 
tropical  climates,  the  East  Indies,  for  example,  have  been  rendeved  incapable  of 
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resisting  the  cold  of  their  native  land,  generally  experience  decided  benefit  from 
one  or  two  winters  spent  in  this  island.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my 
obeenration  of  individuals  of  either  sex,  from  England  and  Scotland,  who,  with 
natural  and  unreflecting  predilection,  had,  on  their  return  fVom  India,  hastened 
to  their  native  places,  but  from  which,  soon  after,  they  were  obliged  to  fly,  as 
from  almost  certain  death  ;  and  who,  having  resorted  to  .this  milder  climate,  ns  a 
preparatory  step,  had  afterwards  returned  home,  with  perfect  impunity  to  health." 
In  our  next  number  we  shall  notice  Dr.  Hooper's  very  interesting  chapters 
on  the  diseases  of  Jersey  and  the  remedial  properties  of  its  climate. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GUERNSEY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GUERNSEY  AND  JER8EX  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  article,  in  your  last  number,  on  the  *^ Constitution  of  Guernsey y* 
may  be  most  useflil  to  those  who  may  presently  have  to  discuss  the  subject  prac- 
ticallyy  as  it  contains  much  of  good  information ;  upon  which,  however,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  all  in  good  part. 

As  the  author  states  it,  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood,  that  King  John 
appointed  twelve  jurats  to  replace  the  knights: — from  Warburton,  and  he  from 
Frevinfelt,  an  itinerant  judge— but  the  explanation  in  the  Pricepte  de  V Assize 
would  seem  to  give  to  the  Constitutions,  in  that  respect,  a  different  reading— here 
it  is — ^^-Et  est  d  savoir  que  y  cent  douze  Jurez  selon  VStablissement  de  la  coutume  de 
Normandie,  sont  mis  et  ordonnis  au  lieu  de  quatre  chevaliers  ** — Hence  I  would 
suggest  that  John,  instead  of  granting  a  new  system  of  jurisdiction,  was  only 
giving  the  force  of  a  written  statute,  to  an  existing  custom  of  Normandy.  This 
statute  was  contemporaneous  with  Magna  Charta,  extorted  from  him  by  force,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  bring  to  issue  his  most  awful  conflict  with  the  Pope — 
the  King  of  France — the  English  Barons — and,  it  is  also  added,  his  subjects  in 
this  little  Archipelago.  He  had  lost  Normandy  and  most  of  his  other  continental 
possessions, — we  were  almost  the  only  remnant  left,  and,  as  our  mother  country  had 
deserted  him,  he  would  willingly,  if  he  could,  attach  us  to  Bnoiher  fostering  parent. 
The  charter  which  his  barons  had  prepared  for  him  to  seal  is  generally  considered 
as  containing  little  more,  if  anything,  than  privileges  which  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  conceded  to  them  by  former  monarchs.  So  then  I  flrmly  believe  that 
John's  constitutions  were,  as  I  said  before,  no  more  than  a  charter  guaranteeing 
to  us,  that  henceforth,  although  dissevered  from  our  own  duchy,  we  should  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  the  privilege-i  we  had  acquired  from  the  custom  of  Normandy,  under 
the  British  Crown. — It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  declaratory  statuteof  a  jurisdiction,  *^selon 
VHablissement  de  la  coutume  de  Normandie,**  John  had  not  time  at  that  critical 
moment  to  devise  anything  new  for  us ;  and  if  it  had  been  something  novel  we 
were  asking,  it  is  a  chance,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  if  both  islands 
would  have  hit  on,  and  precisely  agpreed  to,  the  same  request. 

In  confirmation  !of  my  proposition,  I  will  here  adduce  the  Act  of  the  Court  of 
Chief  Pleas  of  the  4th  October,  1204,  *<  by  Nicholas  De  Beauvoir,  Bailiff',  present 
John  Le  Gros,  (and  seven  more  named,)  Jurats  qf  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the 
King  of  England,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey"  I  conceive  this  to  be  good  evi- 
dence in  support  of  my  argument,  for  John  had  not  then  lost  Normandy,  and 
the  heading  of  the  "Constitutions"  purports  that  they  were  granted  after  the 
alienation  of  that  duchy,  and  nevertheless,  we  have  here  jurats  forming  the  Court 
of  our  Lord  the  King  of  England  in  Guernsey.  I  shall  discuss  this  point,  with 
observing,  as  Warburton  well  explains  it,  that  these  chevaliers,  assessors,  or  sup- 
posed assessors,  with  the  Bailiff,  were  not  Knights  of  the  Sword,  but  sworn  men, 
free  men,  owing  Knight's  service  to  their  Lord, — Jurats  in  fact.  Warburton  quotes 
a  statute  of  the  British  Parliament,  of  the  3d  of  Edward  I,  describing  these  Che- 
valiers.— I  have  not  time  to  look  into  it;  but  if  these  judges  were  common  in 
England  at  the  epoch  we  are  now  discussing,  it  might  have  been  an  additional 
motive  for  our  forefathers,  to  have  the  Contumes  of  Normandy  ensured  to  them  in 
preference  to  that  system  :  and  they  might  make  that  condition  the  price  of  their 
allegiance  to  John  in  preference  to  the  king  of  France,  who  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
exactly  THREE  CENTtTRiES,  recovered  his  lost  Neustria  ! 

I  proceed  to  the  next  point  j — B.  notices  an  act  of  Chief  Pleas  of  1297,  in  which 
it  seems,  besides  the  Court,  it  is  stated,  the  Governor,  the  bordiers,  the  free 
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tenants,  a  great  ntunber  of  persons  styled  Jumti,  from  various  parishes,  and  two 
Jurats  electors  fVom  each  parish,  were  present.— I  shall  not  here  discuss  with  Mr. 
Le  Marchant  the  quality  of  these  personages ;  we  have  not  even  the  businem 
which  was  performed  at  these  Chief  Pleas ;  and  as,  in  our  existing  records  none 
but  the  Court  are  ever  named  in  these  acts,  and  that  we  find  tJiat  to  have  also 
been  the  practice  in  1204,  almost  a  century  earlier  than  Mr.  Le  Marchant's  Jwraii 
appear,  1  think  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  about  them.  But  B.  then  exclaims: 
*'  Here  are  evidently  the  Ministri  Domini  Regisy  or  the  servants  of  the  King ;  and 
secondly,  the  Optimates  Patruty  or  Heads  of  the  People,  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  King  John,  as  authorized  to  elect  the  magistrates." — That  the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  are  the  Ministri  Domini  Regis,  we  learn  from  the  "Cons/i/ic/uMw'* 
themselves. — But  though  I  am  not  much  of  a  latinist,  I  do  not  conceive  that 
''Opiimates  Patria"  is  well  rendered  by  '*  the  Heads  of  the  People  i"  but  rather 
that  the  phrase  meant  all  the  most  respectable,  rich,  influential  (perhaps  what  in 
French  is  termed les  Notables  in  modem  French  diction)  among  the  people. — Now, 
the  Seigneurs  of  fiefs,  and  the  bordiers  who  attend  the  Chief  Pleas,  are  doubtless 
of  this  description,  generally  ;  but  they  are  not,  and  were  not,  even  then  aU  of  the 
community  who  may,  or  might  be,  so  denominated, — and  the  priests  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  worship,  and  some  others  perhaps,  would  rank  among  them. 

B.  proceeds : — **  Here  too  are  the  antient  three  Estates  of  the  people  ordering  the 
principal  affairs  thereof  which  it  w€U  King  James*  intention  to  establish.*' — We 
certainly  have  not  here  three  EsttUes,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  Court  of 
Chief  Pleas  alone,  then  ordered  the  principal  affairs  of  the  island^ — ^the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  alone,  for  none  other  have  ever  had  a  vote  at  them — and  the  States  of 
Deliberation  are  necessarily  of  more  recent  establishment, — the  Constitutions  of 
King  John  prescribing  only  for  elections,  and  assigpiing  the  whole  business  of  the 
island  to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats. 

B .  then  talks  of  <<  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  **  and  the  other  parties 

mentioned  above  as  present ;  as  of  their  being,  a  '*  perpetual  memariai  of  the 
ancient  States,  that  are  now  merged  into  the  Court  qf  Chitf  Pteas" ;  and  would 
ignore  <<  when  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  obtained  or  asmmed  the  whole  authority  *': 
I  answer  again,  these  Ministri  Domini  Regis  have  had  assigned  to  them  that  au- 
thority from  time  immemorial :  the  other  parties  present,  being  there,  *'  in  emit  of 
Court"  due  from  free  tenants  to  their  liege  lord. — When  subsequently  the  Coosta- 
bles  have  been  required  to  attend  those  Courts,  it  has  been  for  the  sole  porpoae  of 
answering  the  questions,  and  receiving  the  orders,  of  the  Court,  as  municipal 
officers,  whose  ordinances  have  been  made. — These  Courts,  then,  have  ever  been 
distinct  from  the  States,  and  hence  in  their  acts  only  the  names  of  the  Bailiff  and 
the  Jurats  are  recorded — and  it  is  common  to  see  those  acts  begin  thus,  '<  II  est 
ordonni  par  justice, '" —  or  "  Jl  est  regards  par  justice,"  which  marks  the  authority 
under  which  the  act  is  passed, — **  justice,**  in  this  sense,  meaning  the  Court. — 
While  itinerant  justices  came  triennally  to  this  island,  there  was  an  appeal  to 
them,  which  now  lies  to  the  King  in  Council,  from  the  decision  of  the  Royal 
Court.— Subordinate  Courts  of  Fiefs  likewise  hold  Chief  Pleas  for  the  business  of 
the  tenantry ;  and  flrom  them  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  King's  Court. — The 
Vavasseurs  of  these  Courts  are  likewise  twelve  sworn  men,  but  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  <<  ConsHtution.** 

King  John,  when  possessing  the  island,  as  Count  de  Mortaingne,  in  Normandy, 
visited  it  twice  it  seems ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  threatened  disallegianee  to 
him,  he  might  well  know  what  would  please  them,  which  would  be  to  confirm  the 
custom  of  Normandy,  as  stated  in  the  PrSeepte  de  I* Assize, — ^This  leads  me  to 
observe,  that  the  system  of  twelve  sworn  men,  to  render  justice  to  a  community, 
may  nevertheless  have  originally  come  iW>m  England. — Alfred  was  the  first  who 
established  it  in  his  dominions,  where  he  divided  the  country  into  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  decennaries. — Rollo,  the  legislator  of  Normandy,  went  twice  over  to 
England,  and  became  very  intimate  with  Alfred ;  they  were  both  of  Northern 
descent. — RoUo  was  the  youngest  by  some  years,  and  admired  his  fkiend*a  insti- 
tutions, which  were  matured  before  he  himself  began  to  apply  them  to  his  new 
country,  where  he  could  do  so  judiciously :  and  there  is  this  parallel  between  tbevs, 
that,  as  Alfred*s  legislation  is  viewed  in  England  as  the  origin  of  what  is  there 
denominated  the  Common  Law,  so  RoUo's  laws  are  taken  to  be  the  basis  of  the 

COUTUMB  DB  NORMANDIB. 

Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  regarding  our  States  of  Election,  which,  like  those 
of  Deliberation,  are  composed  of  three  estates — the  Court,  the  Clergy,  and  the 
Parochial  Representatives : — now,  until  the  parishes  were  bounded,  until  they  had 
their  little  corporations,  the  States,  as  at  present  composed,  could  not  have  been 
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80  them,  .-—on  the  contraiy,  the  parishes  and  corporations  might  have  been  consti- 
tuted as  they  now  are,  and  yet  for  awhile  the  Elective  States  not  have  been  altered 
fiom  their  original ;  and  the  Deliberative  States  not  have  been  erected  for  some 
time  or  even  long  alter ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that  such  has  been  the  case. — 
Bat  if,  in  1216,  these  parishes  and  their  establishments  existed,  then  we  may  say 
that  King  John  did  not  like  the  present  mode  so  well  as  that  which  he  prescribed. 
—If,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  not  exist,  then  he  did  that,  which  was  expedient 
for  the  time  being,  and  could  not  have  constructed  those  assemblies  as  they  now 
are.  Further,  I  may  say,  that  although  defined  as  three  estates  now,  they  are  still 
composed  of  the  same  description  of  persons  as  formerly ;  the  Clergy  and  the 
Constables  and  Douzaines  of  the  present  day  having  been  before  among  the 
^  opiimate$  patridB,*' — and  hence  the  Clergy  now  forming  a  separate  estate,  is,  as 
to  pertonsy  no  innovation — so  the  Constables  and  Douzaines  now  only  voting,  is 
not,  as  to  them,  strictly,  an  innovation }  for  they  are  the  inean  between  their 
conununities,  or  at  least  the  optimates  of  them,  and  the  assembly  ;  and,  therefore^ 
represent  their  constituents  as  well  as  themselves. 

I  now  proceed  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  parochial  constitutions.  I  shall  premise 
by  stating,  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  division  in  England  which  is  recorded,  is 
that,  by  Archbishop  HonoriuSf  of  his  province  into  dioceses  $  then  called  parochia ; 
A.D.  636.  But  the  subdivision  of  Europe  into  parishes,  (from  parochia,)  is  not 
assignable  to  any  particular  or  limited  period,  even  of  years ;  it  was  an  operation 
which  must  have  been  very  slow  and  gradual;  not  originating  in  any  special 
order  firom  the  pope  or  other  supreme  authority  ;  being  only  the  result  of  expe^ 
iHenof  consequent  on  the  universal  establishment  of  Christian  churches,  which 
could  only  be  required  as  that  religion  advanced— as  the  population  of  Christian 
countries  increased — and  as  the  means  for  building  them  could  be  supplied.  The 
process  was  this — as  a  church  was  erected  with  a  cemetery,  it  became  necessary  to 
mark  and  limit  the  district,  the  tithes  of  which  should  be  assigpied  to  it  for  the 
support  of  its  establishment ;  which,  in  its  turn,  would  have  the  cure  cf  souls  and 
the  charge  of  the  poor  of  that  district;  the  system,  therefore,  was  one  that  neces- 
sarily took  a  long  time  maturing ;  or  rather  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  become  general,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  be  found,  perhaps 
for  centuries  :— and  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  Alfred's  time,  it  yet  prevailed  almost 
any  where ;  it  would  have  interfered  in  England  at  least  with  his  political  division 
before  mentioned,  sufficiently  to  have  been  noticed  in  that  part  of  our  history  ;  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  one  system  must  have  had  some  reference  to  those  of  the 
other.  That  great  prince  died  ad.  901.  I  find  in  the  History  of  Normandy,  that 
Bichard  the  Secood  was  employed  building  parochial  churches  in  his  dukedom, 
about  a  century  after  that ;  at  the  time  the  monks  at  the  Vale  here,  received  a 
second  accession  of  strength,  about  a.d.  990  ;  but  this  island  was  then  yet  too 
thinly  inhabited  to  need  any  such  general  division. 

It  was  but  a  few  year«  before  the^  conquest  of  England,  in  1061,  that  William  of 
NonAandy  was  called  upon  by  the  islanders  for  assistance  against  pirates  and 
maranders  who  were  devastating  the  land,  and  laying  waste  all  the  property  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Michael  at  the  Vale ;  these,  on  the  arrival  of  Sampson  d' Anneville, 
sent  by  the  duke,  animated  the  people,  who,  joining  with  the  Normans,  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  enemy. — Their  conventual  church,  and  perhiq[>s  a  few  chapels  in 
its  neighbourhood,  were,  as  yet,  the  only  Christian  churches,  it  is  believed,  on  the 
island  ;  as  the  few  which  had  been  planted,  at  a  former  era,  were  deserted  and  in 
ruins-  The  "  Terres  du  ValW  which  the  monks  had  possessed  themselves  of, 
were  those  to  the  northward  of  the  Braye,  through  which  the  tide  waters  ran,  and 
which  made  of  it  a  separate  island  ;  those  lands  had  been  formally  given  to  them 
by  a  grant  from  Robert  the  Second,  when  he  put  in  there  by  stress  of  weather,  in 
1633,  on  his  wi^  to  England,  with  a  fleet  to  aid  his  kinsman  Harold,  I  believe ; 
this  grant  was  in  pure  eleemosynary  tenure. 

It  is  of  notoriety,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  by  Sampson  d' Anneville, 
William,  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  bestowed  one  half  of  the  island,  taken  along 
the  north-western  coast,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Michael  in 
perieuio  maris,  and  his  successors  in  partnership.  Sampson  built  himself  a 
manor-house,  which  he  called  Anneville ;  and  subsequently  assigned  a  piece  of 
land,  specially  for  a  fair  or  market,  on  towards  the  parU  now  called  the  C^tel 
parish  ;  and  to  John  des  Rohais  he  gave  a  small  fief,  higher  up ;  that  he  might 
provide,  and  keep,  a  jail  for  the  use  of  the  community. —The  population  after 
that,  began  considerably  to  increase,  chiefly  on  these  joint  fiefs  of  Sampson 
and  of  the  abbot  ;  and  Raoul  de  Valmont,  sent  by  Stephen  of  England, 
soon  after  Henry  the  First's  death,  which  happened  in  1185,  convoked  and  met 
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the  whole  community,  at  Ihe  viarket  cross  ;  (the  site  of  this  market  is  sUlI  knovn* 
aud  called  lea  Landes  du  March^  ; )  and  then  and  there  made  with  the  iohalHtaiit* 
at  large,  the  famed  covenant  which  9till  obtains,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  rumored 
YEARS  }  that  for,  and  in  consideration  of  the  annual  sum  of  £09  :  3  :  11  toiunob, 
to  be  levied  on  the  land  at  an  equal  rate,  the  inhabitants  should  never  be  called 
out  of  the  island,  without  their  consent  ;  for  any  service  whatsoever,  * — At  this 
epoch,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  fmrishest  the  community  still  appears  to 
have  been  unc/toiJ^/if,  although  hy  a  bull  in  1155,  about  twenty  years  later,  the 
pope  confirmed  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  in  Normandy,  his  possessions  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  ;  and  in  the  latter  island*  are  enumerated  the  churches  of  St. 
Saviour's,  of  the  Catel,  of  the  Vale,  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood,  of  St.  Mary,  of 
Lihou,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  the  island  of  Herm  ;  but  they  are  not 
called,  any  of  them,  parochial  churches ;  or  any  of  them  alluded  to  as  such,  in  the 
bull.  Up  to  this  era  I  meet  with  no  account  of  a  church,  or  town,  or  parish  of 
St.  Peter-Port : — but  on  his  landing,  Raoul  dc  Valmont,  had  taken  poeseasion  of 
the  islet,  where  Castle  Cornet  now  stands,  giving  to  its  possessor,  lands  on  the 
main,  in  exchange,  and  fortified  it ;  the  owner  of  the  i$let,  when  Valmont  arrived, 
was  Peter  Cornait  or  Cornet,  and  we  may  here  date  the  incipiency  of  our  present 
town  ;  the  family  of  Cornait  was  an  influential  one,  whieh  had  established  itself 
on  that  side  of  the  island,  and  its  name  pervades  the  town  even  to  this  day.  The 
owner  of  the  islet,  (or  possibly  a  son  of  his,  of  the  mime  of  Peter  also,)  wa»  subse- 
quently, in  1167,  appointed  governor  of  the  island,  and  continued  in  charge,  it 
seems,  till  a.d.  1203.  The  protection  of  the  new  castle — the  residence  of  the 
governor — the  pleasant  site  on  one  of  the  finest  rills,  running  through  a  small 
valley ;  and  a  suitable  strand  for  a  small  port,t  were  circumstances  which,  all, 
combined  to  draw  inhabitants  to  this  spot ;  and  another  cause  may  l>e  added, 
perhaps  of  still  greater  importance ;  namely,  that  there  were  there  theremains  of 
a  monastical  pro{)erty  : — we  have  the  evidence  of  this  fact  even  at  this  day,  in  the 
old  cemetery,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  le  Cimetih-e  des  Scewrsy  and  which, 
therefore,  must  have  belonged  to  a  female  establishment :  no  mention  of  it  is  made 
in  history,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  of  a  very  remote  date,  for  reasons  I  may 
give  you  in  a  future  communication.  This  possession  might  have  been  that 
which  Valmont  exchanged  with  Peter  Cornait  for  the  islet ;  or  at  least  he  might 
have  given  him  a  confirmatory  grant  of  it,  which  possibly  the  Cornait  family  had 
already  long  used  and  enjoyed  without  1eav«>  or  license.  Ueall  this  as  it  may,  the 
present  town  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  arrival  of  this  Raoul  de  Valmont, 
sent  by  King  Stephen. 

Now,  according  to  the  DSdicace  des  JSglises,  which,  though  not  considered 
strictly  authentic,  bears  with  it,  nevertheless,  tokens  of  probable  accuracy  at  least, 
the  present  Town  Church  was  only  consecrated  Hn  1312;  but  although  1  have,  as  it 
were,  dated  the  foundation  of  our  little  metropolis,  more  than  a  century  earlier,  I 
may  still  be  right,  and  the  Didicace  not  unfaithful  on  that  point.  In  the  monastical 
remains  above  alluded  to,  there  may  have  been  the  ruins  of  a  Conventnal  Church, 
sufficiently  set  up  and  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  Comait's  family,  and  the  neigh- 
bours they  might  have ;  which  at  a  small  expen^ie,  from  time  to  time,  would  for 
a  while  be  rendered  commodious  fbr  the  rising  city,  until  its  citizent  should  have 
the  means  of  erecting  a  new  edifice  ;  which  may,  (and  not  improbably  so)  have 
been  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  building. — At  any  rate,  there  are  no  toicens  of 
this  parish  having  been  defined  before  1312;  but  it  must  have  been  abont  this 
epoch  that  the  island  was  throughout  parochially  divided  ;  for  in  the  Pr^cepte  de 
r Assize,  we  find  it  officially  so  described — and  this  for  the  first  time: — That 
inquest  was  made  by  tweloe  sworn  men  from  each  of  the  ten  parishes — Bat  it  is 
evident  that  at  that  date,  1331,  and  when  the  extent  of  the  crown  revenues  was 
also  made  by  a  commission  of  twelve  other  sworn  men  therein  named  ;  that  the 
parishes  had  not  then  their  municipal  establishments  of  Douzaines and  Constables; 
for  this  very  weighty,  and  I  should  say  sufficient,  reason ;  that  the  functions  of 
neither  of  these  offices  are  described  in  those  documents ;  while,  besides  the  Go- 
vernor and  his  officers,  the  Court  and  its  officers,  we  see  in  the  Priceptede  fAstize, 
an  account  of  the  Bordiers  and  Grangiers: — and  if,  as  it  is  stated,  this  inquest 

*  By  the  Priceptfi  d*Aanxe  of  1331,  it  would  appear  that  mariners  were  excepted  ;  these  were  to 
serve,  on  king's  ships  and  vessels;  wa§:es  bdng  paid  to  them. 

t  Ring  Richard  the  Second,  of  England,  granted  a  duty  on  shipping,  a.d.  1S74-5,  fortliree  yeart. 
to  erect  a  port  here. 

t  This  chnrch  was  certainly  named  5/.  Peler.Parl  t  >  distinguish  it  from  the  other  St.  Peter*^ 
M  the  Wood,  on  account  of  the  port  alluded  to ;  and  that  Saint  may  have  been  determined  aiion. 
in  connection  with  the  memory  of  Peter  Cornait  as  the  founder  of  the  town. 
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was  not  completed  till  1441,  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that  until  nearly  the 
miflfifte^^nth  century,  the  parishes  could  keep  the  peace  without  the  parochial 
Constables  ;  and  that  the  church-officers,  with  the  priest  at  their  head,  were  still 
able  and  willing  to  adjust  all  differences  and  perform  other  parochial  business, 
subsequently  assigned  to  and  now  discharged  by  the  Douzaines. — I  am  aware  that 
this  does  not  exactly  accord  with  Mr.  Le  Marchanf  s  view  of  the  Jurati  and  Jurat 
EUeicrtj  which  are  said  to  figure  in  the  Chief  Pleas  Act  of  1297,  the  which  I  do 
not  possess — but  I  think,  in  founding  my  argument  on  the  Pricepte  de  V Assize, 
one  of  our  most  authentic  records,  I  cannot  he  far  wrong  in  my  view  of  the  subject. 
From  the  above  reasoning,  I  would  establish,  that  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  may 
have  elapsed  betweea  the  "  Constitutions  "  of  King  John  and  the  institution  of 
our  parochial  Douzaines  ;  and  that  as  the  present  system  of  Elective  and  Delibe- 
rative States  CANNOT  have  been  set  up  before  those  institutions,  it  must  follow  that 
anteriorly  thereto,  the  former  (the  Elective)  vrere  composed  as  directed  in  those 
"  ConstitutUms"  by  the  Optimates  *^  Patriae"  taken  throughout  the  community, 
without  reference  to  parishes :  that  no  Deliberative  States  could  possibly  have  ex- 
isted, as  now  composed,  before  them  ;  and  that  possibly  no  such  body  or  assembly 
was  ever  known  before ;  as  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  were  left  to  the 
Court  of  our  lord  the  King,  now  styled  the  Royal  Court,  in  their  Chief  Pleas  :  as 
distinctly  directed  in  those  Constitutions  as  in  other  subsequent  statutes. 

I  shall  here  close  this  communication,  and  if  it  should  be  worthy  your  accept- 
ancey  I  may  again  resume  the  subject ;  meanwhile,  some  other  of  your  corres- 
pondents may  give  us  a  letter  in  sight  to  the  formation — 1st,  of  our  parishes — and 
2nd,  of  our  Parochial  Corporations,  which  we  style  our  Douzaines. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


NOTES   OF  THE   MONTH. 

OUBRN8EY. 


A  meeting  of  the  States  of  this  uilaad  was  held 
on  Tuesdaj,  the  18th  of  July,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowingr  Addresses  were  voted  uoanimously. 
To  the  Qaeen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  the  Bailiff;  the 
Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court,  the  Clergy,  the 
Qaeen's  Procureur.  and  the  Constables  of  the 


Resigrnation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  such  an  example,  are  the  sources  of  our 
consolation. 

We  ventured  to  hope,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
lamented  Monarch's  accession,  that  your  virtues 
would  operate  with  impulsive  power  to  raise  the 
tone  of  public  morals.  The  respect  and  affection 
universally  entertained  for  your  Majesty  attest 


ten  parishes  of  this  your  Majesty's  island  of   the  realization  of  that  hope. 


Goemaej,  In  the  States  assembled,  approach 
your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  sorrow 
lor  the  demise  of  your  Augrust  Unde,  our  Re- 
vered Sovereign.  We  sympathise  witli  your 
Majesty,  and  bowing  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  arc  consoled  by  the  hope  that  the  same 
Gracious  Being,  under  whose  auspices  your 
illustrious  predecessors  advanced  this  great  na- 
tion to  the  summit  of  worldly  prosperity  and 
power,  may  render  your  reign  durable  and  happy, 
free  from  any  interruption  in  its  smooth  career. 
Participating  in  the  general  confidence,  and 
fervently  praying  that  the  beneficent  designs  of 
yonr  M^esty  for  the  welfare  of  your  people  may 
be  realized,  we  offer  our  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  your  M^esty's  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
dutifully  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  warm  at- 
tachment and  inviolable  fidelity. 

(Here  foUow  the  Hgnatures.) 
To  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Bailiff,  the 
Jurato  of  the  Royal  Court,  the  Clergy,  the 
Queen's  Procureur,  and  the  Constables  of  the 
ten  parishes  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  in  the 
States  assembled,  approach  your  Majesty  with 
feelings  of  heartfelt  grief  for  the  demise  of  your 
Royal  Consort,  our  beloved  and  revered  Sove- 
reign. He  will  live  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
grateful  people,  for  the  object  nearest  to  his 
heart  was  their  good.  AnxiouH  to  remove  de- 
fects introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  he  was  not 
the  less  firmly  attached  to  thotfe  institutions 
under  which  the  nation  has  attained  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  renown,  and  determined 
to  uphold  them  in  their  original  spirit  and  inte- 
Brity. 


No  one  feels  more  sensibly  than  yonr  Majesty, 
that  the  providence  of  God  orders  all  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  has  designs  of  love  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  this  afilictive,  this  pierc 
ing  bereavement.  That  it  may  produce  in  your 
Majesty  the  abiding  and  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  is  our  fervent  piayer. 

(Here  follow  the  signature*.) 

Blixaheth  College.^Examiners*  Report.— Hav. 
ing  concluded  the  necessary  examinations,  we 
are  anxious  to  submit  the  following  report. 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  bearing  oar  testimo- 
ny, in  the  first  place,  to  the  due  and  fitting 
attention  which  the  important  subject  of  religious 
instruction  has  obtained  in  the  system  of  this 
College.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  generally, 
on  this  point,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  division  of  the  sixth,  and  in 
the  fourth  class;  the  former  of  these  having 
past  a  very  good  examination  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Church,  and  the  latter  having  shown  a  very 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.— In  Greek,  we  examined 
the  two  divisions  of  the  sixth  class ;  the  upper, 
in  the  first  book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  the  (£di. 
pus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles ;  the  lower,  in  the 
first  book  of  Herodotus  and  in  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides }  and  we  feel  much  pleasure  in  being 
enabled  to  report  very  favourably  of  the  progress 
of  both.— The  fifth  class  was  examined  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  showed  generally  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  fourth  class 
was  only  examined  in  one  Greek  work,  a  portion 
of  the  An.  Graec.  Min.  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  accuracy  of  their 
answers,  especially  to  questions  on  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  Grammar,  was  such  as  to  merit  great 
commendation ;  and  we  trust  that  sound  gram- 
matical knowledge,  as  forming  the  basis  of  all 
solid  education,  will  ever  continue  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
classes.  We  ought  to  notice  in  this  place  that 
we  were  much  pleased  with  the  progress  of  this 
class  in  Grecian  history.  The  Latin  department, 
although  not  so  excellent  In  its  kind  as  the 
Greek,  was  still  very  commendable.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  an  improvement  was  clearly 
discerned  in  it,  above  the  standard  of  the  last 
Midsummer  examination.  This  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  that  important  part  of  all  learning,  the  ground 
work ;  the  rules,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  Grammar  having  been  careftilly  studied. 
To  specify  the  books  in  which  this  was  most 
observable,  we  may  name  the  Llvy  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  sixth  class,  and  most  especially 
the  Sallust  of  the  fourth.-— The  Oration  of  Cicero 
brought  np  by  the  fifth  class,  demands  unquali- 
fied  praise  for  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
allusions  and  history  connected  with  it,  which 
was  shown  by  the  pupils.  The  increased  know- 
ledge  of  the  Grammar  has  been  already  given  as 
a  reason  for  the  clear  improvement  in  Latin 
since  last  year,  but  we  would  still  wish  to  repeat 
the  suggestion  that  translation  from  English 
author? into  this  language  should  form  an  indis. 
pensable  part  of  the  annual  examination.  This, 
we  have  but  little  doubt,  would  shortly  set  the 
Latin  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Greek,  as 
the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  this  part  of  the 
examination  wonld  demand  from  them  as  much 
attention  as  they  now  devote  to  other  subjects. 
The  Mathematical  examination  proved  that  this 
branch  had  been  carefully  attended  to  during 
the  year.  The  different  classes  appeared  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  what  they  were  called  upon 
to  show  or  explain.  One  boy,  in  particular, 
evinced  a  great  taste  for  these  studies,  as  weU 
as  proved  that  he  had  duly  profited  by  the  in- 
struction which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining in  this  institution. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  sentiments  as  to  all 
the  subjects  brought  before  ns,  we  are  desirous, 
in  conclusion,  of  signifying  to  the  Directors  the 
happiness  wtiich  we  feel  in  being  called  upon  to 
make  this  report  of  the  different  classes.  And 
we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  high  standard  in 
the  various  branches,  and  especially  in  Divinity, 
may  be  zealously  supported  and  maintained  at 
all  future  examinations. 

Thomas  Briscok,  M.  A.        \      Public. 
Chablxs  L.  Coaiirisn,  M.  A.  /  Examiners. 
July  (i,  1837. 

Thb  Harbour.— The  Report  of  Mr.  James 
Walker,  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  on  the 
Harbour  and  Roadstead  of  this  island,  has  been 
received,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  States.  The  Report  commences  with 
a  general  description  of  the  locality  and  site  of 
the  present  Harbour,  and  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  English  and  French  coasts :  it  states  the 
variation  in  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  the  tides }  points 
out  the  defects  that  now  exist,  both  outside  and 
within  the  present  piers,  and  enlarges  generally 
on  the  natural  and  artificial  character  of  our 
Harbour. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  many  of  our  local 
amateur  engineers  have  devised  plans  for  cor- 
recting evils  that  all  deplore,  and  though  this 
multiplicity  of  schemes  may  have  had  some 
tendency  to  create  the  jealousies  of  rivalship, 
yet  it  has  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  most  minute  details, 
and  collecting  a  mass  of  information  gratui- 
tously, which  could  scarcely  have  been  brought 
together  by  any  other  means.  Mr.  Walker  has 
availed  himself  of  the  facts  and  observations  of 
the  natives,  and  thus  proceeded  to  his  work  with 


singular  advantages.  His  oAce  has  been  rathcf 
to  select  and  arrange  from  ready  prepared  docu- 
ments, than  go  through  the  fatigue  of  acting 
as  his  own  pioneer.  These  obligations  and  this 
assistance  he  has  most  honorably  acknowledged 
witii  the  frankness  ct  a  man  of  genias,  wlio 
scorns  to  dress  himself  up  in  borrowed  plumage. 
He  thus  proceeds  to  state  the  essential  p<^ts 
which  he  deems  worthy  of  adoption. 

<'  The  question  then  arises,  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  for  securing 
vest>els,  when  in  the  Harbour,  agMost  damage, 
for  the  more  convenient  loading  and  unloading 
of  their  cargoea,  and  for  the  landing  and  cm- 
barking  of  passengers  by  steamers?— for  all 
these  are  properly  Harbour  improvements,  or  so 
connected  with  it,  as  to  fbrm  one  work,  and 
certainly,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  variety  of 

glans  that  have  been  proposed,  the  subject  has 
ad  the  best  attention  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants,  and  of  none  more  than  tiie  worthy  Bailiff, 
Daniel  De  lisle  Brock,  Esq.,  and  his  brother, 
John  Savery  Brock,  Esq.,  Colonel  De  Haviliasd, 
Mr.  CoUas,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Captain  Martin,  and 
others  also  gave  me  their  designs  or  ideas,  the 
features  of  which  they  will  recognize  in  what 
I  have  recommended  in  theaooompajiying  Plan ; 
and  having  thus  profited  by  all  their  suggesUons, 
which  indeed  exhaust  the  subiiect,  it  will  be 
seen  that  what  I  have  to  propose  has  little  of 
novelty  in  it. 

The  Plans,  though  numerous,  may  be  consi^ 

dered  as  distinguished  by  one  of  three  featttrcs. 

First.— A  Breakwater  to  the  eoath  of  the 

Harbour   between  the  land   and   Castte 

Comet. 
Secondly.— Additional  Harbour  room,  with 

Docks;  and 
Thirdly.— Additional  Piers  for  Harbour  room 

and  landing  only. 
The  Breakwater  from  the  Terres  Point  towards 
the  Moulinet  and  thence  to  Lea  Holtrlires,  or 
the  Castie,  would  be  a  splendid  work,  and  would 
form  an  effectual  defence  to  the  Harbour  and 
the  property  on  both  sides  of  it,  against  all  the 
southerly  and  easterly  winds,  while  it  voald 
give  an  outer  Harbour  or  Roadstead  of  about 
30  acres,  with  an  easy  entrance,  safe  against  alt 
seas,  having  14  to  83  feet  at  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  or  S3  to  31  feet  in  neaps,  and  the  boctom, 
with  some  exception,  good  anchorage.  Govern- 
ment may  think  this  Breakwater  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  if  done  it  must,  from  the  great 
expense,  be  a  Government  work.  The  cost 
estimated  ttrvax  the  soundings  in  my  posscsaioo, 
which  are  however  too  few  for  accuracy,  would 
be  about  46*150,000}— and  as  regards  Harbour 
berth  for  trade.  Quays,  and  landing  or  embark, 
ing  passengers  by  steam  packets  at  Whariik,  no 
additional  space  or  conveiUence  would  be  given. 
Ne^  Quays  might,  to  be  sure,  be  formed  to  the 
southward  upon  the  site  of  the  new  Harbonr, 
but  this  diversion  of  trade  would  be  injniioos  to 
the  present  town,  and  inconvenient  of  appioach 
from  the  high  and  precipitous  ground  behind. 

The  plan  which,  on  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, 1  think  most  advisable,  is — 

1.— To  add  10  feet  to  the  present  Sooth  Pier. 
so  as  to  Increase  the  width  on  the  upper  level 
from  15  feet,  its  present  width,  to  90  feot,  and 
that  of  the  lower,  or  cartway,  from  90  to  25  feet. 
The  upper  level  to  be  divided  into  away  15  feet 
wide,  suited  for  carriages,  and  a  narrow  footpath 
on  each  side  for  passengers  to  retire  upon  when 
vehicles  are  passing ;— the  parapet  to  be  raised 
3  feet  above  its  present  level  and  widened  at  ton, 
to  throw  off  the  spray.  The  estimate  of  this  is 
je-3.500.  The  additional  width  will  be  obtained 
by  advancing  the  low  walls  next  the  Harbour  la 
feet  more  into  the  Harbour,  which  will  be  so 
much  taken  off  its  area ;  but  this  will  not  be 
impottant,  particularly  when  the  second  dlvi- 
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sloo  oi  the  Plan  (to  which  indeed  I  consider  the  be  soAciently  quiet  and  safe,  and  the  inner  of 

above,  though  put  first,  as  subsidiary,)  is  consi-  course  much  more  so.    By  erecting  a  wharf-wall 

dered.— This  is,  ftom  the  elbow  of  the  present  North  Pier  in  a 

«.— To  extend  the  South  Pier  from  the  Globe,  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  fllUng  in 

or  south-east  angle.  800  feet  in  a  north-easterly  between  the  shore  and  the  new  wall,  a  range  of 

direction,  to  the  same  height  and  width,  and  wharfs  or  quays,  800  feet  long  by  1 60  deep,  exdu  ■ 

divided  in  the  way,  as  the  present  South  Pier  is  sive  of  the  continuation  of  Olatney  Esplanade, 

above  describtd  as  intended  to  be— the  back  or  might  be  formed,  which  would  be  very  suitable 

sooth  line  to  be  formed,  (as  wlU  be  seen  by  the  for  ship  yards,  and  therefore  valuable  for  letting. 

Plan.)  so  as  to  throw  off  the  south-easterly  seas  Owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation 

from  the  Harbour.    This  wall  will  be  a  direct  at  Guernsey,  at  present,  timber-laden  vessels 

preventative  from  southerly  seas  entering  the  are  stated  to  proceed  to  Jersey,  where  theur  car. 

Harbour,  and  protection  from  the  north-easterly  goes  are  unloaded  and  stored.    The  outer  Har- 

windt  will  also  be  given  by  throwing  out  from  hour  will  be  nearly  16  acres  in  area,  which  is,  I 

the  inside  of  the  Pier  an  arm  pointing  in  a  apprehend,  greater  than  is  now  required ;  but 

northerly  direction.    These  works  will  eventn-  from  the  necessity  of  extending  the  south  side 

ally  form  the  south  side  and  South  Pier*  Head  of  towards  low  water,  and  the  rocks  at  Oeschamp*s 

an  outer  Harbour ;  and  by  a  little  deepening  on  Causeway  forming  a  proper  site  for  the  North 


the  north  side  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  Pier, 
passengers  and  goods  by  steamers  may  be 
embarked  and  landed  at  the  Pier  at  all  times, 
except  tow  water  of  spring  tides— to  facilitate 
which  I  propose  one  or  two  short  Jetties  to  be 
formed  by  piles  and  planking,  so  that  vessels 
may  come  close  alongside,  and  also  steps  for 
convenient  landing,  and  arches  under  the  south 
arm  of  the  present  pier,  and  the  proposed  new 
south  arm,  to  allow  carts  to  pass  along  from  the 
old  low  quay  to  the  proposed  new  continuation. 
I  estimate  this  new  Pier  at  jtf3«,000,  and  my  opi- 
nion  is  ttiat  it  alone  will  go  far  to  remove  the 
principal  wants  and  evils  I  have  before  described : 
it  is.  therefore,  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
Plan,  which  ought  to  be  executed  without  delay, 


Pier,  the  great  space  is  obtained  at  a  very  much 
less  expense  In  proportion,  than  any  smaller 
area  would  be ;  while  the  expense  of  any  future 
enlargement  of  a  small  plan  would  be  great. 
Having  tried,  and,  at  one  time,  had  the  idea  of 
recommending  the  extension  of  the  present  North 
Pier,  in  place  of  a  new  Pier  upon  Deschamp's 
Causeway,  I  found  the  estimate  for  one-thlrd 
the  space  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Ivger  plan. 

The  only  tenable  objection  I  can  see  to  the 
plan  now  recommended,  is  that  so  large  a  space 
with  a  small  opening  may  increase  the  unplea- 
sant effluvia  that  rises  from  the  Harbour  at  low 
water.  To  guard  against  this,  it  may  be  desir- 
able not  at  nnt  to  finish  the  North  Pier  Head,  or 


as  of  itself  an  integral  work,  if  f^m  the  want  of  the  entrance,  to  a  width  of  too  feet,  bur,  to  leave 

resources,  or  otherwise,  there  should  be  a  reason  a  greater  opening,  and  the  head  unfinished,  until 

for  poetponing  the  other  parts  herein  described,  a  trial  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  proper 

3.— In  order  to  break  the  heavy  seas  frt)m  the  thing,  has  been  made.    The  expense  of  this  new 
South  Pier  and  from  the  property  south  of  the  •North  Pier,  I  make  jffso,000. 

Church,  I  propose  a  partial  breakwater  upon  The  amount  of  the  above  estimates  collected 

Pierre  de  Havelet,  and  extending  out  to  La  Ver-  is  jff8I,600 


miire,  of  an  frregular  shape,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  hiidiest  part  of  these  rocks.  The  increase 
of  swell  after  the  tide  rises  over  the  present 


I  have  placed  the  works  in  the  order  in  which 
I  consider  they  ought  to  be  done;  it  being 
understood  that  the  widening  of  the  present 


rocks,  will  show  how  much  good  would  be  done  South  Pier  is  part  of  the  plan  for  the  extension 

by  raising  them  even  partially  to  or  above  high  of  that  Pier  to  low  water,  and  not  to  be  done 

water.  without.    It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  has 

I  would  also  recommend  a  small  addition  to  been  already  stated,  that  the  outer  Harbour 

the  ToekM  on  the  north-west  of  Castle  Cornet,  should  be  completed  at  first;  the  South  Pier 

thus  adding  to  the  partial  Breakwater  formed  by  and  rough  Breakwaters  will  be  found  extremely 

the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  within  useful  in  themselves,  and  may  be  further  ex. 


the  Castle,  but  leaving  the  passage  for  vessels 
entire.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  these  to  be 
expensive  works.  I  have  not  a  section  of  the 
rocks,  and  therefore  cannot  estimate  the  cost, 
but  I  think  about  j^io,00O  would  accomplish 
this. 

4.— The  fourth  improvement  in  order  should 
be  adding  say  15  feet  to  the  width  of  the  west 
Qnaj«,  between  the  present  Harbour  and  the 
bttildinga,  and  forming  a  sewer  in  this  place,  to 
receive  the  drains,  and  convey  their  contents  to 
either  end,  without  going  into  the  Harbour. 
The  sewer  may  be  built  in  the  additional  width, 
and  thus  have  its  discharge  directly  into  the 
lea— the  expense  would  be  about  j6%WiO. 

5.— The  next  proposed  work  is  to  raise  a  Pier 
nearly  in  the  line  of  Deschamp's  Causeway, 


tended  afterwards,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines, 
when  the  funds  will  afford  it 

When  the  above  works  shall  be  completed, 
I  think  there  will  be  but  little  more  to  desire  for 
a  dry  Harbour,  which,  excluding  the  consider, 
ation  of  the  roads,  this  must  always  be,  until 
Docks  are  formed. 

That  Docks,  to  keep  heavy  vessels  and 
steamers  always  afloat,  vrould  be  a  most  desir- 
able  addition,  there  Is  no  doubt  j  at  some  time, 
they  may  be  constructed,  and  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  short-sighted  not  to  have  reference  to 
them  in  the  plans,  so  that  these  may  not  be  in 
the  way  of,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  formation 
of  Docks  at  any  future  period.  I  have  therefore, 
sketched,  in  dotted  lines,  where  Docks  may  be 
formed.   The  site  is  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Collas 


ranning  towards  St.  Jnlien  for  a  length  of  about    proposed,  though  with  a  diflferent  arrangement, 
(00  fleet,  and  then  turning  by  a  curve  in  a    particularly  of  entrances. 


southerly  direction  for  about  the  same  length ; 
the  terosination  of  this  wall  to  form  the  North 
Pier  Head  of  the  entrance  to  an  outer  Harbour, 
of  whldi  the  aonth  Head  will  be  formed  by  the 
arm  bonanching  from  the  new  South  Pier,  as 
afa-eady  described.  Tlins  an  outer  Harbour  vrill 
be  formed,  having  an  entrance  lOO  feet  wide, 
bearing  E.  N.  E.  frtnn  the  present  entrance, 
with  Quays,  all  of  which  may,  by  small  Jetties 
at  diAerent  levels,  and  stairs  as  before  described, 
be  convenient  for  steamers,  as  the  tide  reaches 
the  different  heights.    The  outer  Harbour  will 


A  spacious  Dock  of  1 1  acres  area,  with  3,000  feet 
in  length  for  quays  and  warehouses,  may  be 
made,  or  one  of  a  smaller  size,  as  shewn— but  if 
the  outer  Harbour  be  formed  and  a  Breakwater 
made  to  protect  the  Roads,  which  is  not  yet 
referred  to,  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before 
Docks  become  requisite.  At  the  same  time,  a 
great  increase  of  trade  vrill  bo  the  natural  result 
of  the  improvements  now  proposed ;  these  may 
give  an  impulse  and' consequence  to  the  island, 
beyond  that  which  at  present  exists,  and  which 
cannot  be  calculated. 


I2i 
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Before  leaving:  the  department  which  concerns 
almost  solely  the  trade  of  the  islands,  I  must 
allude  to  the  protection  which  the  White  Rock 
and  the  rocks  of  Sarderette  and  Goiibcaux  ad- 
joining it,  give  against  the  north-easterly  winds 
and  the  facility  the  White  Rock  affords  for 
increased  shelter,  by  the  erection  of  a  Break- 
water. Should  such  be  found  requisite,  it  may 
be  made  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  means  for  landing 
passengers  from  the  packets  at  very  low  tides, 
without  internipting  the  passage  to  tlie  north  • 
ward,  for  vessels  inside  the  White  Rock  at  high 
water.  I  consider  the  preservation  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  also  that  between  Castle  Cornet  and 
the  Vermiire  rock,  expedient  in  any  scheme  of 
improvement. 

After  the  extension  of  the  South  Pier,  as  I 
have  proposed,  a  Breakwater  from  the  north- 
east angle  of  Castle  Cornet,  to  protect  the  Inner 
Roads,  is  the  most  important  measure.  I  have 
made  this  point  the  last  in  order  of  considera- 
tion, because,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  the 
others  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  the  island  only,  whUe  the  object  of 
a  Breakwater  for  the  Inner  Road  is  more  public, 
embracing  the  convenience  and  safety  of  Govern- 
ment vessels,  of  small  draught  of  water,  and  of 
armed  steamers,  which  draw  less  water,  and  are 
likely  to  be  a  powerful  instrument  of  offence  or 
defence  to  the  channel  trade  in  cafte  of  war. 

The  smaller  or  Inner  Roads,  which  will  be 
protected  by  such  a  Breakwater,  have  24  to  29 
feet  at  low  water  of  neap  tides,  and  15  to  20  feet 
at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  as  has  been  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  report.  His  Majesty's 
ships  anchor  in  tlie  Outer  Roads,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  which  enables  them  to  get  to 
tlie  northward,  clear  of  the  rocks,  in  case  of 
being  obliged  by  heavy  gales  to  leave  their 
station,  but  the  expense  of  protecting  these 
Roads  would  be  very  great.  All  that  is  likely  to 
be  done,  therefore,  or  assisted  in  by  the  Govern- 
roent,  in  the  way  of  Breakwater,  is  either  on 
the  north  side  of  Castle  Cornet,  for  protecting 
the  smaller  Roads,  a  work  which,  if  extended  to 
Les  Tremises  only,  will  cost  about  jt  15,000,  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Castle,  from  its  south- 
ern point  to  Moulinet,  and  thence  to  Terres 
Point,  forming  a  new  roadstead  ^  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  this  would  be  a  work  exceeding 

je'150,000. 

The  very  great  works  at  Cherbourg,  and  the 
still  greater  now  forming  at  St.  Malo,  as  described 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  your  Bailiff,*  prove  the 
consequence  which  the  French  Government 
attach  to  the  question ;  and  I  believe  the  import- 
ance of  the  Channel  Islands,  in  case  of  a  war 
with  that  country,  is  generally  allowed  by  mili- 
tary men.  That  Guernsey  has  been  so  considered 
by  Government  is  proved  by  the  very  great 
outlay  in  the  erection  of  Fort  George,  t  as 
well  as  by  a  naval  squadron  of  five  or  six  frigates, 

*  Substance  of  a  letter  from  the  Bailiff  to  Mr. 
Walker,  dated  Rth  May,  1837. 

••The  consideration  of  the  great  works  at 
Cherbourg,  and  those  now  doing  at  St.  Malo, 
might  induce  Government  to  contribute  towards 
procuring  a  proper  shelter  for  steam  vessels  on 
this  station.  I  say  steam  vessels, because  naval 
and  military  operations,  combined  in  short  dls- 
tances,  will  assuredly  be  carried  on  by  steamers. 
Two  such  Harbours  as  Cherbourg  (. . ..  leagues 
off)  on  t}ie  north,  and  St.  Malo  on  the  south  of 
tbehe  islands,  must  place  tlie  latter  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  unless  they  be  protected  by 
the  same  kind  of  force  as  that  by  which  we  shall 
be  threatened.  There  is  no  work  in  England  of 
equal  magnitude  with  Cherbourg,  and  St.  Malo 
will  be  the  largest  basin  or  wet  dock  in  Europe.'* 

*  I  think  from  2  to  i6'30Q,ooo  was  stated. 


vrith  an  admiral  being  stationed  there  during 
the  war,  the  better  roadstead  and  the  less  expi>. 
sure  to  south-westerly  winds,  appearing  to  give 
to  Guernsey  the  preference  to  Jersey,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Admiralt>'.  Even,  however, 
should  the  Government  give  no  assistance,  an 
eastern  Breakwater  would  be  desiraUe,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Small  Roads ;  bat  as  these 
Roads  must,  when  protected,  be  useful,  paiticn- 
larly  to  armed  steamers,  I  should  recoounend 
that  nothing  be  done  in  this  business,  without  a 
previous  communication  with  the  Admiralty: 
and  tlieir  preferring  the  Breakwater  from  Les 
Terres  to  Moiilinet  might  influence  the  plan  for 
the  extension  of  the  South  Pier. 

I  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of  preferring 
the  protection  of  the  Inner  Roads  chiefly  from 
its  cheapness,  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  adequate 
for  steamers  and  small  vessels,  while  the  Outer 
Roads,  which  have  greater  facility  for  sailing 
with  all  winds  than  to  the  west  of  Castle  Comet, 
would  continue  to  be  the  station  for  men  of  war. 

J.  WALKER." 
23,  George  Street,  Westminster, 
l6th  June,  1837. 


ALDERNEY. 

The  following  Addresses  have  been  voted  by 
the  States  of  Alderney,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body 
held  on  the  12th  July  last : 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  MisJesty. 
The  Humble  and  Dutiful  Address  of  the  States 

of  Your  Majesty's  island  of  Alderney. 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

W^e,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Judge,  the 
Jurats,  the  Queen's  Officers,  the  Minister,  and 
Douzeniers  of  your  MsOe^ty's  island  of  Alderney, 
^n  the  States  assembled,  and  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Inhabitants  thereof,  desire  most  humbly  and 
respectfully  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the 
expression  of  our  devoted  attachment  to  your 
Royal  Person. 

We  are,  from  feelings  and  duty,  called  upon 
to  express  our  condolence  with  your  Majesty, 
on  the  demise  of  our  late  revered  and  gracious 
Sovereign,  whose  virtue  endeared  him  tu  his 
subjects ;  the  deep  affliction  which  that  mourn- 
ful event  has  caused  to  the  nation  at  laiigc,  is 
nevertheless  alleviated  by  the  consolation  deri- 
ved from  the  accession  of  your  most  Gracious 
Majesty  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

Though  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  coun- 
trymen, we  most  respectfully  approach  your 
Majesty,  to  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  renew  that  devoted  and  ardent  loyaIt>' 
which  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island  to  maintain  inviolate  to  yoor 
Majesty's  predecessors. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  implore  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  a 
long  and  prosperous  life,  to  reign  over  a  happy 
and  devoted  people. 

Island  of  Alderney,  July  12,  1837- 

(Here  foUotc  the  signaturet.) 
To  her  Gracious  Majesty  Aoslaiob,  the  Queen 

Dowager. 
The  Humble  and  Dutiful  Address  of  the  States 

of  the  island  of  Alderney. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  the  acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Judge,  Uie  Jurats,  the  Queen's  Officers,  the 
Minister,  and  Douzeniers  of  her  Majesty's  island 
of  Alderney,  in  the  States  assembled,  and  in  the 
name  also  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  desire  mosi 
humbly  and  dutifully  to  approach  your  Mi^esty. 
to  offer  our  respectful  and  heartfelt  condolence 
upon  the  occanion  of  your  Majesty's  deep  afflic- 
tion, by  the  demise  of  our  late  revered  and 
beloved  Monarch. 

In  woe  like  this,  there  can  be  no  relief  in 
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words :  there  is  bat  one  power  who  can  soothe, 
ftnd  who  can  administer  the  balm  of  consolation 
to  jont  Majesty,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
yonr  Majesty  is  endowed,  leaves  well  grounded 
hopes  in  the  nation  at  larg:e,  in  sympathising 
with  your  Miueety.  that  the  decree  of  an  all. 
wise  and  unerring:  Providence  will  have  its  doe 
consideration  with  your  Majesty  in  affliction. 
The  benefits  which  have  been  derived  to  the 
country  from  your  many  virtues,  and  the  tender 
and  assiduous  care  with  which  you  soothed  the 
last  hoars  of  our  lamented  Monarch,  preceded 


by  the  domestic  happiness  which  resulted  from 
that  union,  will  long  be  felt  with  deserved  ad- 
miration  through  all  parts  of  his  late  Msjesty*s 
dominions. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  implore  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  to  preserve  your  Majesty 
many  years,  and  thus  afford  the  nation  a  pro- 
longed  opportunity  of  testifying  the  respect  and 
attachment  which  your  Msjesty  so  justly  de. 
serves. 

Island  of  Alderney,  July  19,  1S37. 

{Here  foltow  the  tignaturea,) 


JERSEY. 


The  following  Addresses  have  been  voted  by 

the  States  of  this  island  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 

VicToarA  and  to  the  Dowager  Queen  AovLaiuR  : 

Tb  her  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Oor  Sovereign 

Lady  Queen  VicToaiA. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Tour  Majesty's  Faithful  States,  the  represent- 
atires  of  Your  MeOesty*s  loyal  subjects,  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  humbly 
offer  the  expression  of  their  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  their  early  condolence  to  Yoar  Majesty  on 
the  severe  loss  which  the  British  Empire  has 
lately  sustained  by  the  demise  of  Your  Majesty's 
beloved  Uncle  and  Predecessor  King  William 
the  Fourth. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  the  small,  but  not 
inglorious,  remnant  of  the  ample  Dominions 
anciently  possessed  on  the  adjoining  Continent 
by  Your  Majesty's  Royal  Predecessors,  and  it  is 
now  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  exultation 
that  Your  Faithful  States  dwell  on  the  remem- 
brance of  the  loyalty  of  their  ancestors,  a  loyalty 
which  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  which,  during  that  long  period, 
was  never  shaken,  even  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitudes  of 
human  events.  Both  on  the  soil  of  their  an. 
cestors,  they  have  inherited  from  them  the  same 
ardent  attachment  to  their  country,  and  to  that 
uninterrupted  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  now  so 
happily  represented  in  Your  Majesty's  Sacred 
Penon. 

Your  MiOesty's  Faithful  States  therefore 
humbly  offer  their  sincere  congrratulations  on 
the  accession  to  the  Throne  of  these  Realms,  of 
a  Sovereign  whose  earlier  years  hare  been 
trained  to  British  views  and  feelings  by  an 
Ulustrions  Parent,  and  whose  reign  begins  with 
the  fidrest  prospect  of  happiness  to  a  populous, 
a  contented,  and  a  prosperous  empire. 

May  then  Your  Majesty  rival  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Your  Royal  Predecessors,  not  indeed 
in  the  brilliancy  of  military  achievements,  and 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  foreign  coilquests, 
but  in  being  enabled,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  to  preserve  the  British  Constitution 
animpaired.  and  to  afford  Yonr  Royal  Protection 
to  the  Christian  Religion,  without  whose  benig. 
nant  influence  even  civilization  could  not  exist. 
{Here  follow  the  tignatures.) 

To  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  Aoxlaidb, 
Queen  Dowager. 
May  it  please  Yonr  Majesty, 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  mourning  and  the 
profoond  affliction,  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment pervade  every  ranic  and  class  of  society, 
for  the  death  o(  a  mild  and  magnanimous 
Sovereign,  whose  public  career  endeared  him  to 
bis  subjects  as  a  constitutional  King,— the  Father 
of  his  People, — and  whose  private  relations  were 
distinguished  by  the  most  gracious  condescension 
and  the  most  comprehensive  benevolence,  may 
the  Faithful  States  of  Her  Majesty's  island  of 
Jersey  be  permitted  to  offer  their  humble  expres- 
sion of  the  sorrow  in  which  they  so  largely 
participate,  and  to  condole  in  uose  regrets 
which  have  so  deeply  sunk  into  Your  Royal 
bosom,  and  which  are  in  an  eminent  degree  so 
peculiarly  your  own.    But  this  dispensation  of 


Providence,  severe  and  overwhelming  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  without  those  consolations  which 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

Her  Majesty's  Faithful  States  will  advert  but 
to  the  true  and  substantial  glories  of  the  late 
reign,  in  the  successful  efforts  of  His  late 
Majesty  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  unbounded  confidence 
and  affections  of  his  grateful  subjects,  and  in 
that  bright  example  of  religious  and  moral  purity, 
which  Your  MiO^sty  has  ever  displayed,  and 
whose  salutary  encouragement  has  dilTUsed 
itself  around  from  the  mansions  of  the  great  to 
the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

And  if  the  Faithful  States  can  indulge  a  hope 
for  the  future,  it  is  that  the  Almighty  may 
supply  Your  Majesty  with  such  a  measure  of 
religious  firmness  as  may  enable  you  to  be  com- 
forted under  this  calamitous  bereavement,  that 
Your  Majesty  may  enjoy  many  long  years  of 
health  and  tranquillity,  and  continue  to  be  a 
pattern  of  all  those  religious  and  moral  virtues, 
which  reflect  a  lustre  on  your  illustrious  station, 
and  which,  for  ages,  have  been  hereditary  in  the 
Protestant  Sovereigns,  from  whom  Your  Majesty 
is  descended. 

{Here  follow  the  eignaturea.) 

CBAMBxa  or  CoMMKRCK.— A  general  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  was  held,  in  consequence  of  the 
following  letter,  which  had  been  addressed  tq 
P.  W.  Nicolle,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  signed 
by  eleven  of  the  members : 

"Jersey,  30th  June,  1837. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  request  that  you  will,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  10th  Art.  of  the  regulations,  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  a  law  for  the  regulating 
of  distilleries,  lately  passed  by  the  States,  and 
most  materially  alDecting  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  this  island.  {Here  fallow  the  airnahues.) 
"To  Philip  W.  Nicolle,  esq.,  Vice-President." 

Mr.  Nicolle  read  the  law  on  distilleries,  which 
was  passed  by  the  States  at  their  sitting  of  the 
20th  June  last,  of  which  the  following  Is  a  trans- 
lation :— 

At  the  SUtes  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  90th 
June,  1837. 

Whereas  the  regulations  concerning  distille- 
ries are  not  found  suAcienUy  effective  to  protect 
the  public  revenue,  and  prevent  fraud  in  this 
island,  as  well  as  in  England.  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  States  to  prevent,  as  much  as  lays  in  their 
power,  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  foreign 
produce  in  the  mother  country,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Jersey  produce;  that  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  that  mode  of  smuggling  has  been 
recentiy  practised }  and  whereas  several  distille- 
ries are  on  the  eve  of  being  established  in  this 
Lsland }  the  States,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  to 
them  granted  by  the  order  of  his  Most  Excellent 
MiOesty  in  Council,  under  date  of  the  20th  Sep. 
tember,  1809,  have  resolved  to  enact  the  following 
provisional  regulations,  which  are  to  be  put  in 
force  in  this  island,  and  be  observed  accordingly : 

Art.  1.— The  distillation  or  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  frt>m  liquids,  or  other  foreign 
produce,  of  whatever  nature  soever,  is  forbidden 
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and  prohibited  in  this  island,  under  pain  of 
having  the  said  liquor  confiscated,  and  of  paying 
a  penalty  of  one  pound  sterling  per  pot.  Such 
persons  as  may  have  gin  that  has  tamed  yellow, 
will  be  allowed,  in  order  to  render  it  colourless, 
to  have  it  distilled,  on  giving  a  written  notice  to 
the  agents  of  the  impdts,  at  leant  twenty- four 
hours  before  the  sidd  spirit  is  sent  to  be  distilled, 
and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  alter  its  strength. 
The  agents  of  the  impdts  may  appoint  a  person 
to  inspect  the  said  process,  who  shall  receive 
from  the  said  agents  the  sum  of  sixpence  per 
hour,  which  sum  shall  be  refunded  to  them  by 
the  dUtiUer. 

Art.  a.— Every  distiller  or  liquor  manufacturer 
shall  give  a  written  notice  to  the  agents  of  im- 
pAts,  twenty -four  hours  at  least  before  he  begins 
to  distil,  of  tiie  kind  of  indigenous  produce  be 
intends  to  distil,  in  order  that  the  said  agents 
may  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves,  or  the  person 
appointed  by  them,  of  the  legality  of  such  distil- 
lation,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  every  such  trespass. 

Art.  s.— A  person  shall  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  said  agents,  to  inspect  every  distillery 
whenever  they  are  set  to  work. 

Art.  4.— The  person  so  appointed  shall  be  paid 
by  the  said  agents,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per 
hour,  during  the  time  that  person  shall  be  therein 
employed,  whether  by  day  or  by  night ;  but  one 
half  of  that  amount  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
agents  by  the  distiller. 

Art.  6.— Every  time  a  still  will  be  set  to  work, 
a  true  and  faithful  written  declaration  shall  be 
made  to  the  said  agents,  by  the  distiller  or  ma- 
nufacturer, explaining  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  liquor  so  distilled  or  manufactured,  with 
the  degree  oi  strength  of  the  said  liquor,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  the  same,  and  of  a  penalty 
of  one  pound  sterling  per  pot ;  the  said  declara- 
tion shall  be  signed  by  the  person  appointed  to 
inspect  the  dlstillatioD. 

Art.  6.— Should  the  liquor  so  distilled  or  ma- 
nuCsctured  be  afterwards  re-distilled  in  order  to 
increase  Its  strength,  the  distiller  shall  be  equally 
obliged  to  give  a  written  notice  of  it  to  the  said 
agents,  at  least  twenty- four  honrs  before  he  fills 
up  his  still,  as  Is  specified  in  article  l  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling for  every  trespass. 

Art.  7. — The  return  of  irapAt  duty  shall  be  al. 
lowed  on  the  exportation  of  liquors  so  distil.ed 
or  manufactured  in  this  island,  from  the  growth 
and  produce  of  this  island,  at  the  same  rate  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  for  spirituous 
liquors  which  are  imported,  provided  tbey  have 
undergone  no  alteration  or  mixture  since  the 
time  they  have  left  the  stiU. 

Art.  8.— The  agents  of  impdts  shaU  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  distiUeries,  whenever,  and  as  often 
as  they  think  proper.  No  distiller  shall  refuse 
them  an  entrance  therein,  either  by  day  or  by 
night,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  vtety  trespass. 

Art.  p.—  No  liquor  shall  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
from  any  distillery  or  liquor  manufactory,  or 
from  any  house,  store  or  other  building  commu- 
nicating with  a  distillery  or  liquor  manufactory, 
unless  the  s^d  liquor  be  in  casks  containinir  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  pots,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  pounds  steiling  for  every  trespass. 

Art.  10.— No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  depositor 
keep  foreign  spirits  in  a  distillery  or  liquor  ma- 
nufactory, nor  in  any  bouse,  store  or  other 
building  communicating  with  a  distillery  or  li- 
quor manufactory,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  confiscation  of  said  spirits, 
except  in  the  case  specified  in  article  l. 

Art.  n.— The  produce  of  all  confiscations  and 
fines  ffhall  be  divided  as  follows :  one  half  shall 
be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
revenue  of  the  impAts. 

(Signed)       Fravcts  GonraAT,  Grcffler." 


A  very  long  discussion  then  took  place,  in 
which  the  several  speakers  agreed  in  tbeopinicm 
that  if  the  above  law  was  put  in  force,  it  woold 
be  the  means  of  causing  a  very  serious  injury  to 
the  trade  of  this  island.  The  Chamber  weie, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  members,  who  de- 
clared they  were  not  prepared  to  give  their 
opinion,  unanimous  in  adopting  the  following 
resolotions : 

Resolved,— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Cham- 
ber that  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  States  of 
this  island,  for  the  regulation  of  Distilleries,  is 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
island,  more  particularly  as  relates  to  the  re- 
distillation of  spirits  of  foreign  growth  and  ma- 
nufiacture,  and  also  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
materials  of  foreign  growth. 

Also  resolved,— That  seven  members  be  added 
to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  petition  to  the  States,  praying  that 
assembly  to  revise  the  said  law  for  ttie  regula- 
tion  of  distilleries  in  this  island;  and  that  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  petition  the 
States  to  allow,  as  heretofore,  the  distillation  of 
spirits  f^om  materials  oi  foreigrn  growth  and 
manufacture,  under  proper  regulations  ;  and 
that  the  said  petition  belaid  before  the  Chamber 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Pariah  Msbtiwo.- A  meeting  of  Prinripmtx 
and  Parochial  Officers,  praided  by  Mr.  Consta- 
ble Perrot,  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
Militia  Arsenal,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  reform  in  our  local 
institutions.  The  president  having  stated  the 
purport  of  the  meeting,  Joshua  NicoDe,  Bsq^ 
read  the  following 

RXrORT. 

Your  committee  appointed  by  an  act  of  the 
parish  assembly,  held  on  the  1st  June  ioatant, 
'*  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  public 
interests  of  the  island,  and  to  deliberate  on 
means  for  effecting  a  reform  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,"  having,  in  obedience 
to  the  unanimous  resolution  come  to  at  that 
meeting,  anxiously  deliberated  "  on  the  flagrant 
abuses  notoriously  existing  in  our  ludicial  and 
legislative  institutions,"  beg  to  report  the  noani- 
mous  opinion  of  your  committee  on  tbt  remedial 
measures  to  be  recommended  for  public  adopticm. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  a  con- 
stitutinn  given  to  the  island,  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  King  John,  however  well  suited  to  ttie 
manners,  understanding,  and  character  of  oar 
ancestors,  must  be  ill  adapted  to  modem  thnes. 
when  the  state  of  things  is  so  essentiallr  changed 
by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  extensloa  of 
our  commerce,  and  our  foreign  rdations.  Moie 
over,  this  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  people 
limited  and  very  inadequate  representatioos  in 
the  island  legislature,  is  opposed  to  that  rational 
liberty  which  should  be  the  basis  of  the  govern, 
ment  of  every  fl^e  country.  As  the  making  of 
laws  is  the  province  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
reforms  expedient  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  the  defects  and  abuses  universally  admitted 
to  exist  in  the  States  and  the  Royal  Court,  ought 
to  emanate  from  responsible  representatives  of 
the  people,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  a  wholesome 
and  efficient  reform,  is  the  formation  of  a  legis- 
lature  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  firee 
choice  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  choice  of  ttie 
legislature  should  be  substantially  that  of  the 
people.  As  the  States  of  Jersey  are  at  present 
constituted,  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-stx  of  the 
members  are  irresponsible  to  the  people ;  ina«- 
much  as  the  JuraU  being  elected  for  life,  cea<e 
to  be  accountable  to  their  Sectors  for  their  acts 
when  once  chosen ;  and  the  Rectors  of  the 
parishes,  holding  their  seats  in  the  States  by 
virtue  of  their  sMred  office,  are  in  no  way  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  in  free  States,  that 
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•Jl  who  contribate  to  the  expenses  of  the  coantry 
ought  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the  application 
of  the  money  contributed  by  them,  consequently 
they  ought  to  have  a  voice  In  electing  those 
who  have  the  power  of  applying  their  money, 
llijs  rule  cannot  be  said  to  be  extended  to  the 
people  of  Jersey,  and  this  defect  in  their  repre* 
sentation  in  no  small  degree  accounts  for  the 
too  frequent  instances  of  lavish  expenditure, 
and  injudicious  use  of  tlie  public  revenue.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  considers  that  there  can 
be  no  security  for  the  public  welfare,  except  by 
means  of  representatives  who  have  rights  and 
interests  to  protect  in  common  with  the  people 
at  large.  However  necessary  the  Clergy  may 
have  been  as  part  of  the  legisJature  when  the 
island  constitution  was  granted,  that  necessity 
has  long  ceased,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Rectors  as 
legislators,  are  often,  if  not  altogether,  incom- 
patible with  the  spirituality  of  their  sacred  office, 
and  opposed  to  the  religions  tendency  of  their 
obligiAions. 

Perhaps  in  no  civilized  country,  can  there  be 
found  such  a  total  absence  of  written  laws,  to 
govern  the  decisions  of  the  magistracy,  as  In 
Jersey,  and  to  this  lamentable  defect  may  be 
traced  evils,  not  only  subversive  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  people,  but  derogatory  to  the 
national  character.  To  remedy  this  crying  evU 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  a  reformed  legislature ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  lavrs  should  answer  all  the 
ends  of  good  government,  they  should  be  adapted 
to  the  j^enins  and  character  of  the  people,  and 
their  circumstances,  connections,  and  general 
interests :  and  that  they  may  be  respected,  and 
secure  confidence,  they  shoald  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,— which  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  tUrly  represented  in  the  legislature. 

Hitherto  your  committee  have  confined  their 
report  to  the  expediency  of  a  reform  of  the  island 
legislature,  by  infusiog  into  it  a  more  popular 
character,  and  excluding  Irresponsible  members, 
who  not  only  cannot  be  considered  as  represen- 
tatives <A  the  people,  but  whose  other  avocations 
are  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  legislators. 

In  turning  to  the  Royal  Court,  the  first 
glaring  defect  that  presents  itself  is  the  mixed 
character  of  its  magistracy.  It  requires  no  argu- 
ment from  your  committee  to  establish  the  evil 
of  vesting  in  the  Jurats  the  power  of  making  and 
dispensing  the  law.  The  blending  the  legislative 
and  Jndicdal  functions  In  the  same  Individuals  is 
opposed  to  every  nrindple  of  good  government ; 
and  until  the  Justice  of  the  country  is  dispensed 
by  a  magistracy  stript  of  political  interests,  the 
person  and  property  of  the  subject  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  passions,  bias  and  caprice,  attendant 
upon  political  strlfie. 

The  monopoly  of  the  bar,  by  limiting  the 
number  of  Advocates  to  six,  independently  of 
the  Crown  Oflicers,  has  long  been  admitted  to 
be  a  serious  interruption  to  a  practical  and 
efl'ective  administration  of  Justice,  and  the  more 
especially  as  in  the  present  day,  when,  out  of 
six  Advocates,  only  three  are  at  the  service  of 
the  public.  This  exclusive  power  thus  given  to 
the  Advocates  renders  them  independent  of  the 
public;  and  this,  coupled  with  their  political 
characters,  often  has  a  tendency  to  great  oppres- 
don.  Moreover,  it  produces  an  infiaence  on  the 
bench  opposed  to  the  independent  exercise  of 
the  magirterlal  functions. 

Numerous  other  grievances,  long  felt  and 
complained  of,  arising  from  the  defective  insti- 
totions  of  the  island,  might  be  recapitulated  and 
urged  in  support  of  an  efficient  reform ;  but  your 
committee  desire,  in  this  report,  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  leading  points 
already  specified,  without  condescending  to  other 
subjects  which  would  be  better  considered  when 
an  efficient  legislative  reform  is  accomplisbed. 
Tliey  cannot,  however,  close  their  report  with- 


out ^verting  to  two  other  important  subjects 
well  deserving  the  gravest  con^deration  of  the 
public. 

I.— The  extension  of  the  representation  of  the 
people ;  in  order  that  the  population  and  proper- 
ty of  the  country  may  be  more  adequately  and 
fairly  represented.  On  this  point  it  needs  scarcely 
be  remarked,  that  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  liberal  principles  which  should  govern  a  free 
state,  that  the  chief  town,  containing  one  half  of 
the  population  of  the  island,  should  only  send 
one  representative  to  the  States,  while  the  same 
privilege  is  equally  enjoyed  by  the  smallest  pa- 
rish in  the  island.  The  town  of  St.  Helier  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  States  in  proportion  to  its  extended 
commerce  and  vast  increase  of  population,  and, 
this  point  being  conceded,  would  lead  to  the 
whole  represenUtion  being  proportionately  in- 
creased, which  would  of  course  infrue  a  far  more 
popular  character  into  the  legislature  of  the 
island ;  and,  by  periodical  elections,  render  its 
members  accountable  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  trusts  confided  to  them  by  the  people. 

2.— Trial  by  jury  in  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
To  enlarge  on  the  great  benefit  that  would  be 
conferred  on  the  people  by  the  security  such  an 
institution  would  give  to  the  person  and  property 
of  the  subject,  must  be  unnecessary  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  adverted  to  as  a  safe  measure  to 
reform  many  of  the  abuses  that  have  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Royal  Court,  as  embracing  an 
important  part  of  the  reform  now  in  agitation  by 
means  of  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  that  a  petition  be  framed  for 
public  signature,  to  be  presented  to  the  States, 
for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  that  assem- 
bly, by  a  fair  and  equal  representation  of  the 
people,  and  in  order  that  the  legislature  may 
speak  the  public  voice,  that  no  members  be 
elected  to  that  assembly  but  such  as  are  periodi- 
cally elected  by  the  people. 

Your  committee  have  abstained  from  suggeot- 
ing  the  precise  measures  for  carrying  a  leglsla. 
tive  reform  into  effect.  As  that  great  woric 
should  originate  in  the  assembly  of  the  States, 
it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  abstain 
from  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  plan ;  the  principle  and  necessity  of 
the  reform  recommended  being  once  admitted, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism in  the  island  sufficient  to  accomplish  it 
upon  a  popular,  safe,  and  firm  basis. 

Your  committee  have  further  to  recommend 
as  a  great  improvement  in  the  institutions  of  the 
island,  auxiliary  to  a  safe,  expeditious  and  cheap 
administration  of  Justice,  that  local  justices  of 
the  peace  be  appointed  to  hear  and  decide  civil 
and  criminal  causes  of  a  limited  nature. 

A  petition  prepared  by  the  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  the  assembly  was  also  about  to 
be  read  when. 

Constable  Perrot  rose  and  said,  that  he  ap- 
proved  of  some  parts  of  the  Report,  but  that  he 
could  not  at  present  give  his  assent  to  the 
whole.  Moreover,  he  could  not  allow  the 
Petition  to  be  read,  as  it  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Upon  this  objection  being  unexpectedly  raised 
by  the  President,  a  considerable  discussion 
arose,  after  which,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  the 
committee  went  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  decided  on  appending  the  Petition  to  the 
Report,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

Judge  Nicolle  then  read  the  petition  as  follovrs : 

TO   Sir  John   Oe  Venlle,   Knight,   President, 

Mauor-General' Archibald  Campbell,  C.  B.,  and 

the  Members  of  the  States  of  Jersey. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Jersey,— Shewetb, 

That  the  constitution  of  this  island  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time,  from  the  date  of 
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its  origioal  grant  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
without  any  essential  change  or  improvement ; 
and  there  needs  no  argnraent  to  8how  us  that  a 
constitution  which  might  be  well  suited  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things  that  prevailed  at  that 
distant  period,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  im- 
proved commerce  of  the  island,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  the  present  enlightened  age. 

That  the  people  of  Jersey  have  long  com- 
plained of  grievances,  which  result  chiefly  from 
the  defective  laws  of  the  island,  the  mixed 
character  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Court,  in 
whom  are  blended  legislative  and  Judicial  func 
tions,  and  the  want  of  an  equal  representation 
in  the  States ;  only  one  third  of  which  body  can 
be  considered  responsible  representatives  of  the 
people.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  a  sound 
code  of  laws,  and  to  the  defective  administration 
of  Justice,  combined  with  the  irresponsible 
character  of  two  thirds  of  the  States,  there  has 
always  been,  within  the  oldest  memory,  a  con- 
stant strife  maintained  in  the  island  for  political 
ascendancy,  which  is  injurious  to  public  im- 
provement and  destructive  to  social  happiness. 

That  your  petitioners,  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  grievances  that  can  be  considered 
to  reflect  upon  existing  authorities,  content 
themselves  at  present  with  inviting  the  attention 
of  your  assembly  to  its  constitution,  and  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  legislature  of  any 
free  state  in  the  civilized  world  ;  and  the  more 
especially  with  the  reformed  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  denied  that  Jersey 
has  no  code  of  laws  to  govern  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  ttte  Royal  Court,  and 
when  the  extensive  population,  commerce  and 
wealth  be  considered,  the  framing  of  good  laws 
and  the  securing  their  upright  and  safe  dispen- 
sation should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  legislature. 
That  laws  suited  to  the  wants,  habits  and 
privileges  of  the  people  should  be  constructed. 


it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  emanate 
from  representatives  freely  chosen,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  their  acts  by  means  of  periodical 
elections.  Tlie  Jurats  being  elected  for  life,  and 
the  Rectors  having  seats  in  the  States  by  virtue 
of  th^  sacred  ofBce,  vrithout  any  election,  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  are  independent  of  the 
people,  and  in  no  way  responsible  to  them. — a 
system  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  government. 

That  the  representation  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  be  free  and  equitable,  should  be  fairly 
apportioned  throughout  the  island ;  bat  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  constitution,  the  parish 
of  St.  Heller,  which  contains  nearly  one  half  of 
the  population,  and  where  almost  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  island  is  transacted,  has  only 
the  power  of  deputing  one  member  to  the  State«, 
which  is  the  privilege  of  the  smallest  parish  in 
the  island.  Moreover,  it  should  be  a  right 
inherent  in  every  free  state  that  no  tax  should 
be  imposed  or  the  public  money  expended 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people,  through 
their  representatives  freely  chosen ;  and  if  that 
principle  prevailed  in  Jersey,  many  of  the  griev- 
ances often  urged  by  the  people  of  this  island, 
would  have  had  no  foundation  or  lieeo  subjects 
of  public  inquir}'  and  strong  party  animosities. 

That  while  your  petitioners  purposely  abstain 
from  sugjcesting  any  precise  plan  for  an  exten- 
sive improvement  andreform  of  your  legislature, 
they  trust  that  you  will  entertain  their  present 
petition,  by  taking  into  your  serious  ooosidefa- 
tion  proposals  for  securing  to  the  people  a  full, 
free,  and  equal  representation.  In  order  tliat  the 
laws  may  be  compatible  with  the  general  good 
and  liberty  of  the  subjects,  and  be  respected  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  by  the  people,  for  whose 
benefit  and  hi^ipiness  alone  they  iJionld  be  con. 
structed. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ev^  pray,  Ac.  ftc. 
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MAY  MORNING,   OR   ODE  TO  A   NIGHTINGALE. 


CoMK,  sweet  my  nightingale,  and  twine 
Thy  melancholy  song  with  mine. 
Ere  yet  the  lordly  sun  doth  rise 
To  shed  his  splendour  o'er  the  skies, 
And  the  soft  morning  star  alone. 
Upon  her  high,  precarions  throne, 
Sees  all  her  bright  companions  fade 
Successively,  yet  cannot  aid 
Their  lustre  by  a  single  ray, 
That  might  one  short-lived  hour  retard  their  swift  decay. 

Thus  every  hope  my  breast  that  gilds 
And  each  dream  that  my  fancy  builds. 
Scared  from  my  path  as  constant  fly. 
As  shadows  fall  and  pass  and  die ; 
But  on  the  soul,  with  lightning  force 
For  aye  imptint  tlieir  transient  course. 
And  what  avails  thai  I  recall 
llieir  memory  'fore  my  mind  again, 
I  can  but  mourn  this  early  fall. 
The  iUusive  truth  is  fled  that  gUttered  in  their  train. 

Then  come,  my  songstress,  where  the  dew 
Perfumes  this  bower  of  roses  fair. 
And  sweetly  blushing  violets  blue 
Their  tributary  fragrance  bear ; 
Approach,  my  charmer,  quit  the  grove. 
And  on  soft  pinions  hither  move  j— 
Our  mutual  sorrovrs  we*ll  reveal. 
And.  If  for  mine  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Still  shall  thy  notes  my  bosom  ease. 
For  e*en  In  Grief  and  Pain  companionship  doth  please. 

A.    BARBET,    PRINTER,    NBW-STRBET,   GUERNSEY. 
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KEFLECTIONS    ON    SUICIDE. 


The  precepts  of  Christianity  so  clearly  declare  the  sinfulness  of  suicide, 
that  no  man  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  revelation  would  even 
meditate,  much  less  perpetrate,  the  crime.  It  is  unfortunately,  howe- 
ver, c^onstantly  committed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attributed  to 
insanity,  in  our  opinion,  with  very  little  show  of  reason.  On  this  point, 
a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suicides  of  antiquity  and 
modem  times,  may  enable  us  to  detect  other  motives  than  madness  ; 
after  which,  we  shall  offer  some  reflections  on  the  subject. 

The  first  famous  suicide  recorded  in  history,  is  that  of  Sesostris ;  he 
had  desolated  the  world  by  his  arms,  and  captive  monarchs  were  har- 
nessed to  his  chariot.  Becoming  blind,  and  no  longer  able  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  scenes  of  cruelty,  his  charm  of  life  was  gone,  and  he  put  an  end 
to  his'existence.*  Surely  this  act  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  insanity,  unless 
we  proceed  one  step  further,  and  consider  his  whole  life  to  have  been  a 
tragedy  of  madness,  of  which  this  was  the  closing  scene.  Some  histo- 
rians, indeed,  have  praised  both  his  life  and  death,  thus  insulting,  at 
once,  the  human  race  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  we  impute  his  suicide 
simply  to  the  regret  that  he  felt  in  being  unable  to  witness  any  further 
exhibitions  of  remorseless  barbarity. 

An  oracle  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  victory  would  attend  their 
arms,  if  a  general  would  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  Codrus, 
and  the  three  Decii,  voluntarily  immolated  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
patriotism.  Were  these  acts  of  insanity,  in  the  sense  which  supposes 
that  reason  is  lost  ?  We  think  not ;  and  though  the  case  be  not  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  a  forlorn  hope  in  modem  warfare,  in  which  there  is  a 
chance  of  escape,  yet  the  difference,  in  a  practical  view,  is  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Tlie  earth  opened  in  the  centre  of  Rome  ;  the  people  feared  that  the 

«  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  1. 
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cliasm  would  go  on  extending  itself;  in  this  emergency,  the  Sibylline 
leaves  were  consulted ;  tliey  reported  that  the  gulph  would  not  close, 
before  a  knight  of  the  noblest  family  was  entombed  in  the  abyss. 
Curtius  mounted  his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  cavern.  Was  this  an  act 
of  madness  from  derangement  of  brain?  Certainly  not;  it  was  folly, 
if  you  please,  or  credulity,  or  superstition ;  but  the  motive  of  Curtius 
was  patriotism.  His  view  of  honour  might  be  wrong,  but  his  intellect 
was  not  disordered. 

Lucretia  did  not  stab  herself,  to  escape  from  the  incontinence  of  Sex- 
tus,  but  as  a  punishment  for  having  shared  the  crime.  This  vaunted' 
heroine  is,"  in  our  eyes,  an  equivocal  character.  The  ravisher  threat- 
ened to  kill  a  sleeping  slave,  and  she  submitted.  Her  suicide  we  have 
always  deemed,  not  an  act  of  insanity,  but  one  of  calculation.  The 
jealousy  of  CoUatinus  was  averted  by  her  death. 

When  the  sword  of  the  Cesars  had  triumphed  over  law,  the  Romans, 
born  for  liberty,  disdained  life,  when  held  in  servitude.  Brutus,  Cas- 
sius,  and  Cato,  ran  upon  their  swords,  and  the  world,  abandoned  by 
its  heroes,  became  the  patrimony  of  despots.  These  men  were  not 
insane ;  they  committed  suicide  from  a  point  of  honour,  fearing  the 
disgrace  of  being  led  captive  at  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.  Here 
the  motive  was  not  madness,  but  pride, — a  pride,  however  erroneous, 
yet  based  on  a  principle  of  glory.  Though  the  Christian  may  blame 
such  conduct,  it  nevertheless  extorts  his  respect. 

This  patriotic  nationality  of  character  was  exhibited  even  under  the 
emperors.  The  citizens  ordered  for  death  by  the  imperial  sentence,  or 
who  apprehended  such  a  blow,  voluntarily  opened  their  veins.  Cocce- 
ius  Nerva,  rich,  and  influential  at  court,  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
merely  because  the  Rome  of  the  Cesars  was  different  from  the  Rome  of 
the  Scipios.  Aruntius  did  tlie  same,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  dis- 
asters which  he  could  not  prevent.^  Oranius  and  Statins,  whose  lives 
had  been  pardoned  by  Nero,  stabbed  themselves,  to  rescue  their 
memory  from  the  reproach  of  having  received  favour  from  the  assassin 
of  Agrippina  and  Britannicus.f 

Women  were  infected  witli  the  same  generous  epidemic.  Eveiy  one 
knows  the  expression  of  Arria  to  Petus,  after  she  had  plunged  the  dag- 
ger into  her  bosom.     Paete,  baud  mihi  dolet :  Psetus,  I  feel  no  pain. 

Men  of  the  most  effeminate  character,  in  the  declining  days  of  Rome, 
aspired  to  what  they  termed  the  glory  of  suicide.  Otho,  and  the  volup- 
tuous Petronius,  died  with  the  courage  of  Cato,  without  having  lived 
as  he  had  done. 

This  patriotic  frenzy  displayed  itself  among  other  nations  of  antiquity 
besides  the  Romans.    When  the  Ambrones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  had  been 

•  The  text  of  Tacitusis  more  energetic .-  Ut  fngeret  simalacta  et  instantia.  Annal.  Ub.  6.  cap  49. 
t  TadU  Annal*  Ub.  xt.  sub  fine. 
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defeated  by  Marius,  the  women  implored  that  general  to  ref»pect  their 
honour,  and  emploj  them  in  the  service  of  the  virgins  dedicated  to  Vef»ta ; 
on  bis  refusal,  they  massacred  their  children  with  their  own  hands,  and 
then  hung  themselves  on  trees. 

Xanthus,  a  city  of  Lycia,  was  famous  for  the  contempt  with  whicii 
the  inhabitants  regarded  death.  In  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  they 
thrice  burned  their  houses  and  themselves,  not  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
the  conqueror.  In  this  manner,  they  first  deceived  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  Harpagus,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Cyrus;  next,  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  finally,  those  of  the  younger  Brutus,  who  stabbed  Cesar. 
This  last,  being  advised  of  the  desperation  of  the  besiegers,  offered  a  re^ 
ward  to  each  of  his  soldiers,  who  would  save  a  Xanthian ;  but  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women  were  spared,  who  had  no  husbands  to  act  as 
executioners.* 

Similar  heroic  traits  of  ferocity  were  displayed  in  an  Indian  town 
besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  t  and  at  Abydos,  conquered  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedon.}  The  former  acted  as  Brutus  did ;  but  Philip 
laughed  at  the  miseries  of  his  victims,  and  seeing  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  sought  to  avoid  slavery,  he  withdrew  his  army,  and  granted 
them  three  days  to  kill  themselves  afler  their  own  fashion ;  this  delay 
was  too  long,  for  on  the  fbllowing  morning  there  was  not  a  single  inha- 
bitant in  Abydos. 

The  contagion  of  suicide  has  travelled  round  the  globe.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  hyperborean  nation,  whose  old  men,  when  passed  the  period 
of  enjoyment, §  leapt  from  a  rock  into  the  ocean,  and  thus  violently 
terminated  their  career.  The  death  of  infirm  and  aged  Ethiopians  was 
still  more  painful;  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  tied  to  Ihe  tail  of  a  wild 
bull  and  be  torn  in  pieces,  thus  realizing  the  dreadful  punishment  of 
Hyppolitns.  Among  the  HindCis,  the  young  lay  their  old  parents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  whence  they  are  carried  and  devoured  by  alliga- 
tors ;  but  their  disappearance  is  attributed  to  Bramah.  The  widows  of  the 
same  people  voluntarily  burn  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands.  None  of  these  acts  can  be  ascribed  to  madness,  but  to 
the  tyranny  of  fashion,  a  fanaticism  infused  by  the  priests,  and  to  the 
absurd  consequences  deduced  from  the  dogma  of  the  metempsycosis. 

Among  the  modems,  the  ferocious  point  of  honour  leads  to  duelling ; 
in  Japan,  to  direct  suicide ;  at  this  extremity  of  Asia,  when  one  war- 
rior is  insulted  by  another,  the  injured  party  rips  open  his  bowels 
before  his  enemy,  saying  to  him,  "  Do  as  much,  if  you  are  a  man  of 
courage."    The  aggressor  complies,  or  lives  dishonoured. 

Whether  the  negroes  were  addicted  to  suicide  before  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  cannot  be  decided;    but  since  that 

•  Appian.  lib.  4.  t  Diod :  Sic  j  lib.  17.  c.  18.  t  Tit.  Uv.  Ub.  81,  C.  17.  18. 

i  Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  4.  c.  12. 
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period,  they  liave  been  as  prone  to  it,  as  other  nations.  This  infatua- 
tion  we  ascribe  to  slavery.  The  first  savages  that  Columbus  brought  to 
Spain,  tried  every  expedient  to  put  a  term  to  their  existence  during  the 
voyage,  and  those  who  failed,  became  frenzied.  During  the  horrible 
traffic  in  slaves,  which,  alas !  still  exists,  the  captives  in  the  prison 
ships  very  frequently  stifled  themselves  with  their  tongues ;  and  this 
they  did,  though  the  Spanish  priests  assured  them  that  suicide  would 
be  punished  with  the  pains  of  hell,  which  they  braved  rather  than 
breathe  the  same  air  wilJi  their  oppressors. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  several  volumes  with  examples  of  suicide  in 
modern  times ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  three  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character.  Creech,  the  translator  and  commentator  on  LncretiiiB, 
wrote  the  following  note  in  his  manuscript :  "  Nota  Bene :  When  I 
have  finished  this  commentary,  I  must  hang  myself;"  and  when  his 
literary  labour  was  completed,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

In  1734,  a  Swede,  named  Robeck,  committed  one  of  the  most  deli- 
berate acts  of  suicide  recorded  in  history;  he  composed  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  Voluntary  Death ;  *'  having  given 
it  to  a  bookseller  for  publication,  he  bought  a  light  and  frail  boat,  enter- 
ed it  alone,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  floated  about  at  the  caprice  of 
the  wind  and  tide ;  on  the  following  morning,  his  body  was  found  on 
the  beach. 

In  1770,  a  still  more  tragic  event  took  place  at  Lyons.  A  young 
Italian,  named  Faldoni,  being  engaged  in  marriage,  received  a  aevere 
injury  which,  though  it  did  not  prove  immediately  mortal,  was  emiBi- 
dered  by  the  physicians  as  certain  to  produce  death  in  a  short  time. 
The  father  of  the  young  lady,  being  advised  of  this  calamity,  withdrew 
his  consent  to  the  alliance,  not  wishing  that  his  daughter  should  be  a 
widow  at  the  moment  she  might  become  a  mother.  The  youthful  ooople, 
however,  determined  to  break  down  this  barrier,  and  to  be  united  at 
least  in  death.  They  repaired  to  a  chapel  in  the  country,  knelt  before 
the  altar,  one  hand  clasped,  while  the  other  touched  the  trigger  of  two 
pistols,  fastened  to  their  clothes  with  rose-coloured  ribbons ;  at  a  mu- 
tual signal,  both  barrels  were  discharged,  and  the  lovers  fell  dead  in 
the  arms  of  each  other. 

It  is  in  Greece,  where  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  who  burnt  himself 
on  mount  iEta,  was  splendidly  celebrated, — that  the  first  apologies  of 
suicide  were  openly  published.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  philosophic 
sect,  to  which  the  world  are  largely  indebted  for  precepts  of  m<NraIity 
and  enlarged  views  of  virtue,  decided  that  it  was  indifferent  to  a  wise 
man,  whether  he  received  death  from  the  hand  of  another,  or  from  his 
own.  Zeno  had  broken  one  of  his  fingers,  and  acting  on  the  audacious 
theory  that  he  professed,  rather  than  submit  to  a  surgical  operation,  he 
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Btnmgled  himself.  It  may  be  observed  that  he  was  then  ninety-eight 
years  of  age,  and  suicide  at  that  age  is  not  likely  to  become  very 
prevalent. 

This  dangerous  doctrine,  taught  by  Zeno,  necessarily  flowed  from 
the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism,  to  wit,  that  apathy  is  the  perfection 
of  wisdom.  The  philosopher,  led  away  by  the  love  of  system,  thus 
contradicted  the  sacred  instincts  of  nature,  and  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency of  his  logic,  sacrificed  his  sense  of  moral  obligation.  His  disci- 
ples, among  whom  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  history  are 
recorded,  invented  various  sophisms  to  give  a  colour  to  this  stoical 
paradox.  Marcellinus,  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  hesitated  to  commit 
suicide;  Seneca  thus  addresses  him  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher: 
^  You  balance  long  for  a  trifle ;  life  is  nothing ;  do  you  not  share  it 
with  your  slaves  and  the  lower  animals  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  know 
how  to  die,  either  to  be  very  brave  or  very  miserable ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  satiated  and  weary  of  the  world."* 

Marcellinus  might  have  thus  answered  the  stoic.  '^  My  friend,  one 
proof  that  life  has  some  charm  for  me,  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
frightful  prospect  of  feeble  old  age,  I  hesitate  to  put  a  term  to  my 
existence ;  this  life  is  undoubtedly  trifling  in  the  eye  of  the  Being  who 
has  oi^anized  it;  but  it  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  no  sophistry  can  com* 
pensate  me  for  its  loss.  You  spurn  existence,  because  it  is  common  to 
the  lower  animals  and  yourself;  I  respect  it,  because  I  share  it  with 
Hercules,  Romulus,  and  Cato.  As  to  the  slaves  whom  your  pride 
classes  with  quadrupeds,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  real  difference  between 
a  conquering  Roman  and  a  conquered  Numidian  ?  I  ask  you,  if  an 
African  is  to  be  accounted  a  beast  of  burden  because  he  carries  his 
master  to  the  Capitol  in  a  palanquin  ?  And  further,  why  does  a  philoso- 
pher, as  you  profess  to  be,  keep  slaves !  Weariness  of  the  world  can  na 
more  justify  self-destruction,  than  the  crime  of  the  murderer  who  takes 
away  the  life  of  another  man ;  this  weariness  is  the  punishment  of  a 
prurient  imagination,  sickened  with  luxurious  enjoyment ;  a  man  pf 
firm  character  would  rather  struggle  to  correct  these  feelings  than  ter- 
minate them  by  suicide." 

Montaigne,  who  frequently  quotes  from  memory,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  read  with  caution,  says  that  Pliny  allowed  the  Romans  to  kill  them- 
selves for  the  three  following  maladies,  to  wit,  the  stone,  derangement 
of  the  bowels,  and  violent  head-aches  ;t  but  the  French  writer  is 
wrong,  for  the  friend  of  Tacitus  had  studied  human  nature  too  closely 
to  outrage  morals.  Pliny  merely  says  that  in  his  time  suicides  were 
usually  committed  under  the  three  conditions  named ;  he  is  the  histo* 
rian,  not  the  apologist,  of  suicide,  j: 

*  Seoecu,  Epist.  77'  tEssaU  de  Montaigne,  t.  iii.  page  106. 

t  Oe  hoc  tamen  judicavere  avi  experimento  asperrimos  cniciatus  esse  calculorum  a  stUticidio 
Tciicae ;  prozimam  stomachl :  tertium  eorum  quse  in  capite  doleant^  non  ob  alios  ferm^  morte 
ooosdti.    Hist.  Nat.  Hb.  zxv.  c.  3. 
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What  Pliny  did  not  say,  is,  however,  to  be  found  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale  in  the  introduction  to  the  stoical  philosophy  of  Justus  lipsius, 
one  of  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  century,  famous  for  the  multiplicity 
of  his  books  and  the  number  of  his  apostacies.  He  held  that  a  wise 
man  would  commit  suicide  for  the  following  reasons:  patriotism, 
friendship,  reverse  of  fortune,  acute  grief,  bodily  mutilation,  incurable 
malady,  extreme  poverty,  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  decrepitude  of  old 
age,  ignominy,  the  impossibility  of  living  honourably  and  being  useful 
to  mankind. 

We  see,  at  the  first  glance,  from  this  confused  enumeration,  that  Justus 
Lipsius  decided  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  morals,  without 
basing  his  doctrine  on  any  fixed  principle.  What  analogy,  for  instance, 
can  be  drawn  between  the  devotion  of  lieonidas,  and  the  desperation  of 
an  unfortunate  wretch  who  has  lost  one  of  his  organs?  We  must  not 
attempt  to  decide  on  the  points  of  friendship  and  patriotism ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  former  might  have  substituted  the  head  of  Pylades  in  the 
room  of  that  of  Orestes  on  the  reeking  altars  of  Tauris,  and  Sparta  may 
have  been  justified  in  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  life  from  the  heroes  of 
Thermopylae ;  such  acts  as  these  are  sm  generis^  nor  can  we  bring  the 
ebullitions  of  such  magnanimous  minds  to  the  square  and  plumb  liike  of 
severe  criticism ;  if  indeed  such  suicides  are  to  be  accounted  as  crimes, 
they  are  crimes  above  all  praise  in  the  eye  of  a  generous  judge. 

The  other  cases  mentioned  by  Justus  Lipsius  rest  on  a  sandy  and 
hollow  foundation.  Poverty  is  no  justification  of  suicide;  a  man  may 
extricate  himself  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which,  after  all,  is 
trifling  to  a  philosophic  head  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  empti- 
ness of  wordly  wealth. 

The,  instability  and  fickleness  of  fortune  merely  affect  vulgar  minds ; 
he  who  fears  her  frown,  deserves  not  her  smile. 

It  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  from  fear  of  this  world ;  the 
chief,  nay  the  only  thing  to  fear,  is  the  displeasure  of  GrodL 

Neither  can  the  infirmities  of  old  age  justify  suicide :  if  an  old  man 
has  such  possession  of  his  faculties  as  to  reason  on  the  subject,  he  ought 
to  live,  and  devote  those  faculties,  coupled  with  his  experience,  to  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation ;  but  if  he  has  lost  his  intellecte,  then 
his  suicide  is  not  the  act  of  a  morally  accountable  agent. 

We  will  not  say  with  the  Stoics,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil ;  but  a  brave 
man,  and  particularly  a  Christian,  will  submit  to  the  divine  will  with 
resignation,  and  not  insult  his  Maker  by  terminating  his  existence. 

Mutilation,  or  the  loss  of  any  member,  cannot  authorize  suicide. 
Man  may  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  happiness,  though  physically  crip- 
pled. History  gives  memorable  examples  of  this  fortitude  in  the 
characters  of  Combabus,  Origen,  Abelard,  and  the  celebrated  Nardes. 
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In  the  case  of  incurable  diseases,  where  the  physician  offers  no  hope 
of  recovery,  or  even  of  mitigation  of  disease,  the  problem  is  difficult  to 
solve,  but  we  should  hold,  in  such  cases,  that,  if  suicide  were  not  a  crime, 
it  was  at  least  a  weakness ;  life  is  like  a  five  act  drama,  and  it  is  better 
to  wait  the  close  of  the  last  scene,  than  let  fall  the  curtain  in  the  middle 
of  the  piece. 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  the  case  of  a  man  denounced  to  public 
ignominy,  and  civilly  dead  in  the  estimation  of  society.  If  a  citizen 
deserves  to  be  branded  with  national  disgrace,  let  him  undergo  the 
punishment;  if  he  lives,  he  may  repent,  and  atone  to  society  for  his 
misconduct ;  but  if  he  dies,  all  reparation  at  once  becomes  impossible. 
But  if  the  citizen  is  unjustly  denounced,  and  is  really  innocent,  time 
may  vindicate  his  character ;  if,  in  despair,  he  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence^ that  act  alone  would  be  received  as  evidence  of  his  criminality  ; 
it  would  reflect  dishonour  on  his  name,  and  even  on  his  descendants. 
The  pagans  were  wont  to  say  that  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversi* 
ty  was  a  sight  worthy  of  the  gods ;  the  sentiment  is  noble,  and  philoso- 
phically pious ;  it  indicates  elevation  of  mind  and  strength  of  soul, 
which  scorn  the  oppression  of  common  tyrants,  and  denotes  the  presence 
<^that  transcendant  virtue  which,  strong  in  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence and  cheered  by  the  approbation  of  conscience,  pities  the  low 
clamour  of  a  sneering  world. 

Among  the  moderns  who  liave  repeated  the  sophisms  of  the  stoics. 
Dr.  Donne,  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  of 
England,  is  <Hie  of  the  most  famous.  He  published  a  quarto  volume, 
entitled  Biathanatos,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  suicide 
was  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  to  reason,  nor  to  revelation. 

The  only  argument,  on  which  his  doctrine  rests,  is  derived  from  an 
apostolic  constitution,  which  declares  that  a  good  Catholic  ought  to  die 
of  starvation,  rather  than  receive  food  from  one  who  has  been  excom- 
municated ;  a  constitution  worthy  of  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  intole- 
rant legislation  of  the  Propaganda,  but  which  could  only  become  law 
in  Europe  in  those  barbarous  ages  when  the  fanatic  Hildebrand  and  the 
incestuous  father  of  Borgia  ruled  a  benighted  people  by  the  illusions  of 
sacerdotal  craft. 

The  most  laboured  apology  or  defence  of  suicide  is  tlie  work  of  Ro- 
beck,  to  whose  death  we  have  alluded ;  it  is,  however,  a  tissue  of  the 
vainest  sophisms,  and  only  remarkable  as  a  monument  of  human  folly 
and  perverted  genius.* 

On  this  general  question  of  suicide  the  following  principles  seem  to 
be  incontrovertible : 

«  The  title  of  the  Book  is;  Johonnis  Robeck,  Calmarift  Soedi,  exercitttio  philoeophica  de  morte 
volontariA  philosophorum  et  bonorum  viroram,  etiam  Jadnomm  et  Christianoriuii.— Itis  aqoaxto, 
printed  at  Rintei,  in  1730. 
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It  is  evident  there  is  some  object  to  be  attained  by  the  existence  of 
man ;  for  the  deity  cannot  act  without  motives ;  and  since  laws  have 
been  established  for  the  birth  of  man,  we  may  safely  conclade  that  there 
are  laws  established  for  his  death. 

Secondly. — ^All  beings,  merely  because  they  exist,  have  the  strongest 
imaginable  desire  to  prolong  their  existence ;  this  passion  is  one  of  the 
strongest  barriers  against  the  torrent  of  physical  evil  that  seems  always 
ready  to  flood  the  earth. 

Thirdly. — Since  man  is  a  free  agent,  he  ought  to  determine  his  moral 
actions  in  reference  to  their  consequences,  just  as  he  determines  his 
physical  actions. 

Assuming  'these  three  theorems  to  be  true,  we  deduce  from  them 
that,  when  man  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven,  he  made  a  tacit  con- 
tract with  the  Deity  to  this  efiisct.  The  Grod  who  has  organized  me 
will  assuredly  preserve  my  organization ;  else  why  should  I  have  been 
created  ?  and  since  He  has  given  me  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  I 
am  bound  in  gratitude  so  to  exercise  them  that  they  may  harmonize 
with  his  intentions.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  religious  view  of  this 
subject. 

In  a  political  sense,  the  great  argument  against  suicide  is  this ;  the 
man  who  cares  not  for  his  own  life,  is  absolute  master  of  the  life  of  his 
neighbour.  With  him,  there  is  only  one  step  from  the  crime  of  self- 
destruction  to  the  crime  of  murder. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view,  then,  we  consider  suicide,  we  may 
define  it  to  be  a  robbery  committed  on  society,  and  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God. 


THE    FOUR    SEASONS. 


SPRING. 

All-oladdbkifo  Spring  bunts  nature's  icy  chains. 
Resolves  grim  Winter's  death-like  garb  of  snow; 
Hushes  the  tempest,  bids  wild  ocean  flow 

Calm  as  the  brooklet  glides  through  verdant  plains, 

And  breathes  new  vigour  into  nature's  veins : 
Sky,  earth,  and  sea,  with  golden  radiance  glow. 
The  flowers  of  Spring  their  varied  beauties  show. 

And  universal  renovation  reigns ! 

And  thus  will  man,  when  death's  stem  reign  shall  cease, 
Burst  into  life  anew ;  but  he  shall  soar 

To  climes  where  Spring  eternal  reigns  in  peace, 
Where  he  shall  dread  death's  murderous  touch  no  more. 

Where  Winter's  horrors  are  not  known,  and  where 

No  tear  shall  Call,  no  breast  feel  grief  or  care ! 
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SUMMER. 
IXAGB  of  ParadiBey  Bride  of  the  Sun, 

Queen  of  the  seasons^  welcome  to  our  clime ! 

Thy  sister,  Spring,  has  left  us  in  her  prime, 
That  thou  mightst  finish  what  she  has  hegun, 
And  see  what  thy  completing  breath  has  done  I 

Earth  imiles  again  as  in  her  early  time ; 

Melodiously  the  birds'  sweet  warblings  chime 
With  countless  sounds,  which  thy  bland  smiles  have  won 
From  torrents,  rivers,  rills,  and  rustling  leaves, 

Lo !  ihnned  by  zephyr-wings,  the  virgin  rose 
Unveils  her  charms,  and  blushingly  receives 

Her  guardian ; — now  thy  gold-eyed  bridegroom  glows. 
And  Neptune's  realm,  soothed  by  thy  magic  wand. 
Bears  each  bark  calmly  to  its  destined  strand. 

AUTUMK. 
RicHLT,  kind  Autumn,  hast  thou  now  repaid 

The  peasant's  arduous  toils.    How  changed  the  scene ! 

Nature  has  doffed  her  virgin  robe  of  green. 
And,  in  her  costly  bridal  vest  arrayed. 
Displays  her  ripened  charms: — tree,  field,  and  glade, 

Are  with  her  dower  o'erihtught,  which,  with  a  mien 

Void  of  that  pride  that  giveth  not  unseen. 
She  gives  to  all.  'TIS  thus  when  not  delayed 
By  adverse  winds  on  ocean's  treacherous  breast — 

That  Albion's  countless  argosies  return, 
And  pour  the  treasures  of  both  East  and  West 

Wide  o'er  the  happy  isle.    Now,  Plenty's  urn 
Stores  full  the  bam ;  and  Autumn's  bounteous  hand 
Secures  'gaiast  barren  Winter's  wants  the  land. 

WINTER. 

Season  of  tempests,  solemn  Winter,  hail ! 

I  love  thy  leafless  trees,  thy  ice-decked  streams. 

Thy  snowy  hills,  thy  glimmering  sun,  that  seems 
Appalled  when  it  beholds  thy  visage  pale ;  — 
I  love  thy  gloom  when  o'er  the  sky  a  veil 

Of  murky  clouds  is  cast ; — my  ear,  too,  deems 

The  tempest's  hollow  voice,  the  night-bird's  screams. 
Sweeter  than  gay-clad  Summer's  whispering  gale, 
Or  Philomel's  soft  lay  : — and  oft,  at  night. 

When  Winter  puts  its  fiercest  aspect  on, 
I  climb  some  rock — there  listen,  with  delight, 

To  the  hoarse  winds,  and  calmly  gaze  upon 
The  troubled  deep ;  for,  like  my  care-fraught  life, 
Creation's  then  a  scene  of  gloom  and  strife.  J.  D.  Pjkrcxt. 
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THE  VILLAGE   SCHOOLMASTER.— A  SILESIAN   LEGEND. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


O  wer  weiu. 

Was  ia  der  Zeiten  HlntergTundo  8chlummort>— Schillse. 

O  who  can  know 

What  slumbers  deep  in  time's  perspectlye. 


In  a  small  Silesian  mountain  hamlet,  between  Schurieduitz  and  Schnried- 
berg,  lived  the  village  schoolmaster,  Paschke,  the  father  of  twelve  children, 
a  good,  careful  man,  indefatigable  in  his  calling,  and  withal  a  loyal  patriot, 
yet  all  his  lifetime  he  had  waged  war  with  one  enemy,  whom  he  had  never 
been  able  to  conquer, — Want.  The  fate  of  a  village  schoolmaster  is  not 
in  general  an  enviable  one,  but  Paschke  enjoyed  more  satisfaction  than 
many  in  his  situation.  His  wife  was  an  industrious  woman,  she  hdped 
him  in  the  field  and  in  the  school-room, — wielded  the  hay  ndce  and  some- 
times  the  ruler.  She  cut,  as  if  she  had  studied  arithmetic,  the  long  slices 
of  bread  which  she  still  distributed,  although  the  children  fancied  they 
daily  became  smaller.  Old  Paschke  often  said  that  only  one  thing  troubled 
him — the  boys  eat  more  than  they  earned  :  happy  father  who.knows  no 
other  care  ! — but  the  children  grew,  and  the  father's  coat^  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  grandfother,  was  no  longer  sufficient,  as  of  yore,  for  four 
jackets,  however  dexterously  he  cut  it,— for  he  exercised  the  trade  of  tailor  as 
well  as  tliat  of  schoolmaster, — dress  became  daily  more  scanty  in  the 
Paschke  family,  and  stockings  soon  appeared  only  as  a  Sunday  decoration. 
At  length,  the  war,  a  source  of  calamity  to  so  many,  did  not  work  bo  un- 
favourably for  the  village  schoolmaster ;  three  sons  enlisted  as  grenadiers 
under  Frederic  William's  standard,  and  behaved  at  Auerstadt  better  than 
those  who  commanded  them.  They  fell  honorably  on  the  field ;  a  field  of 
honour  to  how  many  whose  names  are  no  longer  heard  among  us. 

Now  Paschke  had  three  sons  less  to  provide  for,  and  the  fourth  soon  after- 
wards became  a  volunteer  in  the  free  corps  raised  by  the  Prince  of  Ffletz.* 
He  fought  bravely  in  Silesia,  and,  had  not  the  affair  at  Kant  proved  an 
unfortunate  one,  his  father  would  have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  son 
enter  Berlin  as  a  victor.  Afler  the  French  had  stormed  the  camp  at 
Glatz,  he  came  un wounded  over  the  mountains  to  his  father  s  home,  and 
exchanged  the  sabre  for  the  needle. 

''  There  is  your  son  Fritz,'*  said  a  somewhat  suspicious-looking  person, 
who  came  sometimes  at  daybreak  to  greet  old  Paschke,  as  he  sat  at  his 
early  work,  "  There  is  your  son  Fritz  -,  he  is  of  little  use  either  in  the 
school-room  or  the  workshop.  Look  at  his  bones  and  muscles,  and  at  the 
fire  in  his  eye.  The  boy  belongs  to  the  mountains  j  knows  every  pass  in 
them,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  No  bird's  nest  is  secure  from  him,  and 
his  eye  is  as  keen  as  the  eagle's.  What  say  you.  Father  Paschke,  will  you 
give  him  to  me  for  an  apprentice  ?  I  wager  that,  before  the  year  b  over, 
he  will  be  the  best  smuggler  between  Sterschberg  and  Glatz.** 

Father  Paschke  looked  thoughtful ;  then  he  looked  at  the  bag,  and  ob- 
served how  the  waxed  thread  almost  broke,  as  he  pulled  it  through  with 
all  his  strength.  This  gave  his  companion  courage  to  proceed.  "Father 
Paschke  !  the  bag  may  do  you  honour :  tailors*  work  is  not  profitable  here 
among  the  mountains ;  and  if  all  the  stitches  that  have  been  sewed  for  the 

*  AOerwardB  Duke  of  Anhalt  C€ethen. 
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last  fifty  years  were  to  give  way,  the  farmers  would  never  think  of  having 
them  mended.  But  without  tobacco  they  cannot  live,  and  the  emperor 
will  never  allow  it  to  be  freely  imported.  Come,  father,  give  the  boy  to 
me. — Will  you  not  be  glad  to  go,  Fritz  !  you  belong  to  the  mountains, 
and  not  to  the  workroom.'* 

Fritz  stood  up, — ^his  heart  beat, — ^his  cheeks  glowed,  and  he  looked 
timidly  at  his  father,  to  hear  the  word  of  consent  from  his  lips. — Some- 
thing hard  and  glittering  fell  on  the  table.  Father  Paschke  had,  perhaps, 
never  before  htud  a  hard  thaler  in  his  possession  : — it  was  the  agreement 
money  which  the  smuggler  threw  him.  Temptation  struggled  with  his 
honest  nature.  He  took  up  the  thaler,  weighed  it  on  his  finger,  brought 
it  nearer  to  his  eyes ;  a  grave,  noble  countenance  seemed  to  gaze  at  him, 
— the  likeness  of  the  king.  Oh  !  how  falsely  did  the  contrabandist  read 
the  face  of  the  honest  schoolmaster,  when  he  triumphantly  asked  him,  ''Is 
it  settled  >"  "  No,  nor  ever  can  be."  •*  VVhy,  who  hinders  you  V*  *'  He,  my 
king,"  answered  Paschke  gravely.  When  Paschke  spoke  in  this  manner, 
those  who  had  to  do  \iilh  him  knew  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said. 

Fritz  was  Paschke's  seventh  son.  For  every  seventh  son,  according  to 
the  regulation  at  that  time,  the  father  was  entitled  to  a  support  from 
Government.  The  boy  had  been  christened  by  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  country;  he  had  claims  on  future  notice.  This  dedication  of  his 
seventh  son,  now  flashed  on  Paschke's  mind.  "  No,*'  he  said,  pressing  the 
smuggler's  hand,  "  Ehrlich  wUhrt  am  Idngsten ;  (honesty  is  the  best  policy;) 
my  Fritz  shall  do  honour  to  his  royal  godfather;  and  when,  some  day,  my 
king  shall  ask  me.  What  is  become  of  your  son,  Paschke  ?  I  will  not 
blush  and  answer.  Oh,  Your  Majesty,  he  is  a  smuggler !" 

The  contrabandist  threw  his  wallet  angrily  over  his  shoulder :— "  You 
are  a  wilful  fool,  Paschke ;  if  good  had  come  of  the  bag,  he  should  have 
been  my  heir.  Look  to  it  yourself  now,  what  you  make  of  him ;  a  tailor 
or  a  day  labourer."     "  Whatever  God  pleases  !"  said  honest  Paschke. 

Oh  !  how  many  sleepless  nights  did  poor  Fritz  pass,  after  listening  to 
this  conversation  !  How  often  did  he  wander,  lost  in  thought,  to  the 
Riesenkamm,  (Giant's  Comb,)  to  the  Madchenstein,  (Maidenstone,)  and 
to  the  source  of  the  Elbe  !  How  often  did  he  assure  himself  that  he  was 
not  bom  to  be  a  tailor !  and  how  had  his  imagination  been  awakened  by 
the  offer  of  the  smuggler  !  His  father  oflen  looked  at  him,  shook  his  head, 
and  sighed :  it  was  plain  to  him  that  Fritz  was  not  intended  for  his  present 
situation. 

Fritz  Paschke's  mother  had  a  cousin  who  lived  at  Breslaw ;  she  was 
housekeeper  to  a  dean.  In  earlier  times,  she  used  to  come  every  year  on 
a  visit  to  her  relations  in  the  country,  and  her  cheerfulness  and  kindness 
had  made  her  a  great  favourite  with  the  lively  boy.  She  had  much  to 
tell  of  the  large  town  where  she  lived,  of  the  handsome  apartments,  and 
of  the  good  appetite  of  her  master,  the  dean.  Every  one  was  happy  to 
listen  to  her,  and  she  passed  in  the  family  for  a  superior  being.  Years 
had  now  gone  by  since  she  had  visited  the  village,  but  lately  the  ntther  had 
received  letters  from  her,  and  as  he  read  them,  he  looked  at  his  son  Fritz. 
One  day,  a  tear  came  into  the  old  man's  eye,  he  pressed  his  son  in  his 
arms,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice  :  "  My  son,  you  shall  not  be  a  tailor." 
"  What  then,  my  father  ?" 

"  You  will  receive  a  stipend,  to  enable  you  to  iltudy." 
Study. — This  was  a  new  word — another  world  which  opened  to  our 
Fritz  :  he  asked  his  father  whom  he  had  to  thank  for  this  prospect. 
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'*  The  good  dean,  Fritz.  It  will  now  be  your  part,  to  do  credit  to  the 
generous  man,  and  to  become  what  he  expects  of  you.*' 

"And  what  am  I  to  be  then  ?'* 

"A  Catholic  theologian/* 

Thus  was  Fritz's  fate  decided.  He  was  contented ;  at  least,  he  appeared 
so.  His  fi&ther  now  passed  through  the  viUage  with  a  prouder  step,  the  mo- 
ther looked  already  with  the  sweet  feeling  of  respect  on  that  son,  the  border 
of  whose  garment  she  should  one  day  kiss ;  and  Fritz  himself  was  another 
creature. 

He  studied  diligently :  but,  alas !  is  the  pen  less  pointed  than  the 
needle  \  and  must  one  bend  more  over  tailor's  work  than  over  an  exercise  ? 
Often  did  he  sit  gazing  on  his  pen,  and  mounting  with  it,  not  to  the  realms 
of  thought,  but  to  those  of  the  air.  "  The  plume  belongs  to  the  cloods,*' 
said  he.  "  No,  to  the  hat  of  a  soldier,"  answered  a  sergeant,  who  was  once 
quartered  on  them,  and  Fritz  observed  for  the  first  time  how  stately  a 
bunch  of  feathers  looked  on  a  cocked  hat.  Nevertheless,  he  worked  early 
and  late,  learned  vocabularies,  declinations,  conjugations.  The  dean,  who 
passed  through  the  village  on  a  summer  tour  had  examined  him,  and  was 
well  pleased  with  his  progress.  If  the  large  round  imct  of  the  dean  had 
only  resembled  the  moon,  as  it  rose  so  brilliantly  over  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anna, — if  his  little  bright,  friendly  eyes  had  been  something  like  the  no 
less  bright  and  friendly  eyes  of  the  burgomaster  s  daughter,  Malchen  ! — 
But  the  moon  over  St.  Anna's  Chapel  had  a  very  different  countenance  -, 
and  one  glance  of  Malchen's  eye  produced  a  far  greater  effect  than  the 
most  gracious  looks  of  the  dean.  "Only  think,  Fritz,"  said  his  mother, 
"  if  you  should  one  day  be  a  dean  !"  but  Fritz  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea 
of  growing  so  fat. 

The  time  for  young  Paschke's  departure  for  Breslaw  approached,  and 
with  it  a  season  of  fresh  war  and  disturbance.  Old  Pasohke  was,  as  has 
been  said,  a  patriot,  and  every  patriot  hated  the  French.  He  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  love  all  who  were  inimical  to  them,  and  for  this  reason 
did  he  love  the  Russians. 

A  distinguished  Russian  officer  and  his  adjutant  knocked  one  day  at  the 
schoolmaster's  door;  they  sought  a  guide  who  could  shew  them  the 
nearest,  even  if  it  should  be  the  most  difficult,  road  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Schneekoppe.  Who  in  the  whole  village  knew  the  road  so  well  as  Fritz 
Paschke  ? — But  should  the  candidate  for  ecclesiastical  honours  become  a 
guide  through  the  mountains  ?  While  the  family  debated  on  the  subject, 
Fritz  seized  his  cap  and  pole,  bid  adieu  to  his  father  and  mother,  sprang 
over  the  mill-stream  and  beckoned  to  the  gentlemen  to  follow.  With  his 
stick  he  pointed  to  the  high  Koppe  now  shining  in  a  bright  mid-day  sun. 
"A  fine  fellow  !"  said  the  colonel,  "  he  might  do  his  parents  honour  as  a 
soldier."  Old  Paschke  felt  as  if  he  had  said  farewell  to  his  son  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

And  now  Fritz  bounded  over  the  little  hills  in  the  foreground,  and  over 
the  green  uplands.  "  It  seems  that  the  boy  can  dispense  with  breathing," 
said  the  colonel,  as  their  guide,  leaning  on  his  long  pole,  sprung  over  the 
stones,  over  the  deep  stream,  and  then,  without  resting,  climbed  the  steep 
face  of  the  mountain,  looking  down  to  his  companions,  to  shew  them  a 
less  difficult  way  round,  and  only  waiting  their  arrival  to  bound  on  before 
them.  And  now  he  poiitted  downwards  to  a  deep  ravine,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  the  grey  Schneehoppe,  rising  to  the  clouds. 

"Do  the  gentleifien  wish  to  be  to-day,  before  night  fall,  on  the 
Koppe  ?" 
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"  Certainly." 

"  Then  we  must  cross  this  valley,  if  we  are  to  see  the  sun  in  Bohemia. — 
The  other  way  is  easier,  hut  for  that  we  ought  to  have  set  off  earHer.** 

The  adjutant  looked  thoughtfully  downwards,  and  tried  with  his  foot 
the  heaps  of  pebbles  over  which  they  were  to  descend ;  but  the  colonel 
looked  in  the  fisice  of  the  boy.—-"  Yes^  it  will  cost  you  a  pair  of  boots/' 
said  their  guide,  and  the  next  moment  he  sprang,  ran^  or  rolled  to  the 
bottom,  so  quickly,  that  the  officers  had  some  trouble  in  following  him, 

"  Boy,"  said  the  colonel^  as  ha  rested,  almost  exhausted,  '*  if  I  had  you 
in  Russia !" 

**And  what  would  you  do  with  me  V* 

"  I  would  put  you  among  my  grenzjagern ;  a  better  soldier  we  could 
not  have.     What  have  you  learnt  >" 

"  I  am  going  into  the  pulpit."  And  at  that  moment  Fritz  swung  him- 
self upwards  on  a  projecting  rock,  with  such  force  that  the  officer* s  heads 
turned  round,  while  he  sat  in  safety  above  them. 

"I  believe  the  fellow  is  laughing  at  us,"  said  the  colonel,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  by  a  bye-way,  and  with  great  exertion,  **  is  that  a  pulpit  >" 

"Yes,  Rubezahrs'*'  pulpit,"  answered  Fritz,  and  then^  afterapause^ 
"Are  there  any  hills  in  Russia  ?" 

"On  the  other  side,  towards  Caucasus 3"  answered  the  colonel,  "too 
few  this  way." 

"  If  I  was  emperor  of  Russia,  I  would  have  hills  5  a  land  without  hills 
is  nothing." 

*'  Foolish  boy  !  would  they  rise  out  of  the  earth  for  you  V* 

"  Why  does  not  the  emperor  let  his  grenadiers  march'to  Caucasus.  If 
I  was  he,  I  would  not  rest  till  it  was  mine." 

And  now  they  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Schneehoppe.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  5  but  its  last  ray  gilded  the  tops  of  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains. Dark  night  spread  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  Silesia,  and  over  the 
distant  countries  of  Sarmatia.  Silently  the  three  companions  gazed  on 
the  dark  East,  till  involuntarily,  in  a  half  whisper,  the  words  broke  from 
Fritz  :  "Can  the  Russian  priests  marry  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  my  son  ?  " 

Fritz  sighed — ^The  young  moon  appeared  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  threw 
her  beams  on  the  Hirschberger  valley.  Even  at  Irtisch,  where  the  co- 
lonel was  bom,  they  know  the  moon,  and  understand  the  sigh  of  love. 

"Once,  my  son,"  said  the  colonel,  but  not  again. 

The  adjutant  explained  to  him  that  a  Russian  ecclesiastic  may  marry 
once,  but  if  his  wife  died,  not  a  second  time. 

They  laid  themselves  down  by  a  fire  that  the  mountain  air  rendered 
necessary. 

"Oh  I  would  rather  be  a  priest  in  Russia,"  said  young  Paschke,  ab- 
sently; "then  I  could  marry  Malchen." 

He  startled  when  he  had  said  it :  he  did  not  think  that  what  he  now 
spoke  in  words,  his  companions  had  long  since  read  in  his  looks. 

"You  would  go  to  Russia  then  ?" 

"Most  willingly." 

"  Will  you  go  with  us  ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  With  you  I  you  would  put  me  into  a  seminary." 

"  If  we  did  not  take  you  to  a  seminary^  but  placed  you  in  the  military 
academy?" 

*  Rubezahl,  the  giant  of  German  fairy  tale. 
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**  Then  I  should  not  get  the  stipend  promised  me  by  the  dean.** 
"  l^he  emperor  will  give  you  another  stipend,  my  dear  Fritx ;  you  are 
born  for  a  soldier/*  cried  the  colonel,  springing  up.  At  that  moment  the 
first  red  gleam  appeared  in  the  East ;  ^  cloudless  morning  dawned  upon  the 
Silesian  plains. — "Yes,  Fritz  Paschke,  do  not  strive  against  your  destiny. 
You  are  a  soldier,  you  shall  be  a  soldier/'  repeated  the  colonel  solemnly. 
— •'  See,  there  are  the  two  eagles  of  our  emperor  rising  in  the  air ;  for 
him  I  enHst  you,  and  prophecy  that  you  will  become  something  great. 
Give  me  your  hand — and  now  you  are  a  Russian  soldier  !** 

"  So  schm»il  ist  die  Granze,  die  zwei  Lebenspfade  scbeidet  '."• 

All  wonders  are  the  work  of  the  moment.  Happy  is  he  who  believes  in 
the  effect  of  the  moment !  this  one  had  decided.  A  few  seconds  later, 
.when  the  glowing  sun,  surrounded  by  purple  clouds,  appeared  on  the 
utmost  border  of  Silesia,  to  rise  in  its  brilliant  course  over  Alps,  Sudeten, 
Pyrennees,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules — all  the  work  of  one  day — ^it 
shone  upon  three  men,  standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  men  who 
would  not  for  worlds  that  any  human  creature  should  have  seen  what 
that  sun  saw — tears  !  bright  tears  of  feeling  in  their  eyes  !  How  many 
were  yet  to  be  shed  in  the  father's  house !  what  flattering  hopes  and 
long-cherished  prospects  were  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  how  many  prejadices 
and  prepossessions  were  to  be  combated !  But  it  was  written  in  the 
stars  that  Paschke*s  son  was  not  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  work- 
shop ;  was  not  to  creep  with  bended  back  through  the  bye- ways  of  the 
mountains  \  was  not  to  forget  over  the  Vulgate  that  he  had  a  feeling 
heart,  and  was  a  human  being.  Imagine  how  he  bade  adieu  to  parents 
and  companions,  to  his  father's  humble  dwelling,  constructed  of  the  old 
fir  trees  of  the  Sudeten  5  imagine  how  he  passed  the  house  of  the  bui^o- 
master,  and  now  leant  against  the  garden  paling,  gazing,  with  a  last  look, 
at  the  little  round  window,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight : — the  casement 
was  opened, — the  night  wind  carried  down  a  sigh, — a  flower  fell  at 
his  feet,  a  forget-me-not,  (vergisz  mein-nicht,)  and  the  window  was 
closed  again. 

The  Silesian  legend,  modest  as  the  violet  in  its  mountains,  does  not  foUow 
our  hero.  The  sound  of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  gallopping  of  eteeds 
do  not  harmonize  with  its  soft  melody.  In  Paschke's  house  little  change 
was  apparent  ^  the  storm  raves  through  the  ravines  now,  as  it  did  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  \  the  forget-me-not  still  drinks  the  dew  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  as  on  the  day  of  its  creation  \  one  man,  more  or  less,  makes 
little  difference. 

Paschke*s  son — but  why  do  I  speak  of  him  >  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
insignificance  of  a  legend,  but  to  history.  When  his  family  received  bis 
letters,  I  ought  to  describe  the  fathers  joy,  the  mother's  delight,  the  as* 
tonishment  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  yet  I  will  only  paint  one  moment, 
uncertain  whether  it  does  not  place  the  father  higher  than  the  son. 
Paschke  assembled  his  family  and  read  to  them  the  last  letter,  which  he 
had  received  from  Fritz.  "  Children,"  said  he,  "  with  such  a  son,  with 
.such  a  brother,  has  our  house  been  blessed.  The  star  of  pride  shines 
through  our  mean  roof;  let  it  find  no  nourishment  here.  Fritz  has  been 
forced  to  change  his  name  $  yet  is  he  Paschke's  son  ;  but  the  syllable  son, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Russian  sound  of  his  name.  Gradually  he  ascends 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  an  immense  empire ;  oh,  my  dear  ones  !  let 

•  Srliiller's  <<  Wallensteln's  Tbd." 
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us  not  envy  him  his  happiness^  let  us  contribute  to  it  what  is  in  our 
power.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  this,  is  by  not  hindering  it. 
Let  us  deny  ourselves  the  public  participation  in  his  glory^  and  enjoy  it  so 
much  the  more  in  silence.  In  a  word,  Fritz  has  been  separated  from  our 
family,  let  him  be  as  lost  to  us,  let  him  not  be  named  among  us,  let 
nothing  betray,  when  the  honoured  name  is  spoken,  that  he  belongs  to  us 
so  nearly.  Russia,  Europe,  shall  not  know  that  in  the  Schmiedberg 
mountain  yalley,  beneath  the  low  roof  of  the  cottage  of  poverty,  a  father  s 
heart  beats  for  the  hero  whose  fame  fills  the  world,  and  of  whom  Silesia 
will  one  day  be  proud,  when  posterity  allows  history  to  confess  that 
Paschke  was  the  father  of  Diebitsch." 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Ezerium,  when  the  Christians 
in  every  country  rejoiced,  because  the  cross  had  been  planted  upon  the 
hdghts  of  Ararat,  Father  Paschke  sunk.  Joy  burst  his  silent,  faithful 
heart.  With  the  last  letter  of  his  laurel-crowned  son  in  his  hands,  they 
carried  him  to  his  last  home.  The  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  followed 
the  ezceUent  mani 

There  was  yet  one  who  followed  the  funeral  procession  ;  one,  whom 
though  our  l^end  has  remembered,  it  had  not  given  us  her  picture.  Oh, 
let  it  remain  in  twilight !  Do  not  ask  after  the  young  woman,  who  in 
deepest  mourning  and  sincere  sorrow,  places  a  wreath  upon  the  coffin. 
She  yet  lives ;  is  she  unhappy  ?  is  she  a  living  hieroglyphic  in  which  you 
read  that  even  a  great  man  can  vacillate?  Do  not  judge  so  rashly. 
Observe  that  it  is  not  even  clear  what  happened,  much  less,  why.  Fate 
stepped  between  them,  they  were  not  parted  either  by  fickleness  or  by 
voluntary  consent.  Is  she  then  unhappy  ?  She  wants  nothing  of  what 
is  believed  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  life.  But  she  possesses  more 
than  kind  friends,  fruitful  fields  and  a  pleasant  dwelling,  she  has  a  remem- 
brance, which  will  live  with  her  even  to  the  quiet  grave.  She  loved  him ; 
he  loved  her. 

<<  3ie  hat  genossen  das  irdische  Qliicky 
Sie  hat  gelebt,  und  geliebett" 

And  would  she  be  happier  if  she  was  a  countess,  lady  of  honor  to  an 
empress,  with  three  brilliant  orders  hanging  from  her  proud  bosom  ? 
Guernsey.  T.  C.  G. 

ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    MIND.— No.  3. 

(Cootiniied  from  page  284,  vol.  iii.) 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  memory  are  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion. These  maybe  divided  into  primary  and  secondary;  the  former 
directly  influencing  the  operations  of  memory,  and  the  latter  more  or  less 
indirectly,  The  primary  laws  are  resemblance — contrast — and  contigui- 
ty. Resemblance  serves  to  call  up  the  recollection  of  things  which  are 
like  one  another  in  some  particulars.  Analogy  is  an  indirect  resemblance, 
or  the  likeness  of  relation.  Twin  children,  for  instance,  bear  a  direct 
resemblance  to  one  another,  and  between  two  Gothic  churches  we  imme- 
diately perceive  a  similarity  in  point  of  form  and  architecture,  while 
between  a  playful  child  and  a  lamb,  or  between  Achilles  and  a  lion,  there 
is  the  likeness  of  relation.  Resemblance  aids  the  poet  in  supplying  him 
with  figurative  language,  and  the  philosopher  in  leading  him  to  generalize 
new  discoveries.     By  it  Newton,  like  a  skilful  enchanter,  unravelled  the 
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thread  which  for  so  many  centuries  held  together  the  mysteries  of  space, 
and  by  it  Harvey  and  Watt  made  splendid  discoveries,  each  in  his  respec- 
tive sphere.  The  second  primary  law  of  association  is  contrast,  or  what 
Aristotle  calls,  ro  ^vavriov.  This  law  is  not  so  extensive  m  its  oper* 
ations  as  the  former,  for  the  mind  may  at  times  be  under  the  influence  of 
so  vivid  emotions  as  to  forget  its  reciprocal  suggestions.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  figure  of  speech  in  composition,  called  antithesis,  and^  when  judiciously 
employed,  it  heightens  the  effect  of  a  conception.  Thus  Job,  under  misfor- 
tune and  borne  down  by  suffering,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  contrast :  "  Oh  !  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
day  when  God  preserved  me ;  when  his  candle  shone  upon  my  head,  and 
when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness.** 

The  beautiful  comparison  too,  between  a  town  and  country  life  in  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil ;  between  Babylon  in  all  its  glory,  and  Babylon  low  in 
ruins,  in  Isaiah  :  and  between  the  lion- like  daring  of  Hector  and  the 
feminine  affection  of  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  have 
sprung  from  the  same  cause.  An  example  taken  irom  Johnson  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  same  law : 

"  Hermit  of  the  mossy  cell, 

Wearing^  out  life's  evening  gprey  ; 
Strike  thy  pensive  breast  and  tell. 

Where  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  ft^qaent  ^ghed, 

Scarce  suppressed  the  ftdling  tear, 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 

<  Come  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' " 

As  contrast  is  not  so  extensive  as  a  suggesting  principle  as  resemblance, 
and  as  the  sentiment  of  opposition  is  unnatural  to  men  eager  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  we  find  that  authors  who  use  antithesis  too  frequently,  as 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  Johnson  and  Cowley,  soon  lose  their  effect.  The  third 
primary  law  of  association  is  contiguity  or  proximity  in  point  of  place 
and  time.  This  law  acts  more  generally  than  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing: it  extends  even  to  the  lower  animals;  thus  a  horse  dreads  the 
pkce  where  it  has  been  hurt,  and  some  horses  are  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing those  inns  where  they  have  been  fed,  from  others.  In  the  human 
mind  objects  are  bound  together  by  nearness.  The  mention  of  1688,  or 
1792,  never  ^euIs  to  suggest  the  British  or  French  revolution.  In  recalling 
long  detached  ideas,  the  memory  and  imagination  are  much  indebted  U) 
contiguity ;  thus  a  note  written  down  on  a  particular  spot  will  suggest 
forgotten  localities,  and  a  blot  or  tear  on  a  particular  page  will  suggest 
to  public  speakers  particular  ideas. 

It  comes  now  to  be  asked,  if  all  the  primary  laws  of  association  are 
essential,  what  determines  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  laws  over  the 
others  ?  All  know  that  the  same  object  will  not  always  call  up  the  same 
correlative.  A  remarkable  tree  would  suggest  to  a  carpenter  the  quantity 
of  timber  contained  in  it;  while  to  the  poet,  the  farmer,  or  the  school- 
boy, it  would  suggest  different  ideas.  We  answer  that  the  primary  kwy 
are  modified  in  u^ir  operations  by  the  secondary, — these  not  marking  any 
new  relation  or  train  of  thought.  To  classify  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  current  of  our  thoughts  is  directed,  was  long  considered  a  difficult 
problem ;  the  only  attempts  at  formal  classification  which  we  have, 
are  those  proposed  by  Condillac,  Stewart  and  Brown.  The  last  philoso- 
pher reduces  these  circumstances  to  nine — the  existence  of  associated 
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feelings — the  greater  or  less  degree  of  vividness  by  which  original  ideas 
suggest  one  another — the  frequency  of  renewal  in  the  same  order — the 
recency  of  connexion — the  frequency  of  association  between  the  sugges- 
tinig  and  suggested  relation — constitutional  differences — accidental  feel- 
ings of  mind — physical  temperament — habit.  The  operation  of  these 
laws  in  our  waking  moments  is  perfectly  understood,  and  for  the  present 
I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  by  attempting  an  answer  to  the 
question.  How  far  do  these  laws  operate  in  our  dreams  ?  When  the 
sensations  and  ideas  are  in  equilibrio,  we  are  in  what  philosophers  term 
perfect  sleep ;  when  our  sensations  are  more  vivid  than  our  ideas,  we  are 
said  to  be  awake ;  and  when  our  ideas  are  more  vivid  than  our  sensations, 
we  are  in  the  state  of  dreaming.  The  primary  laws  of  association  princi- 
pally direct  our  thoughts  in  our  waking  moments.  The  secondary  laws^ 
in  our  dreams.  In  the  case  of  dreams  two  things  are  observable — that 
the  power  of  sensation  is  considerably  diminished — and  that  the  will  is 
wholly  suspended.  No  proof  is  wanting  for  the  former  assertion,  and  we 
may  easily  be  convinced  of  the  latter  by  considering  admitted  facts. 
All  have  dreamed  of  being  pursued  by  a  wild  animal  which  they  had  not 
power  to  shun ;  drunkards  and  gluttons  too  are  punished  for  their  excesses 
by  frightful  dreams,  while  they  cannot  exert  a  limb,  or  move  a  muscle. 
In  our  waking  moments  we  can  subdue  all  reveries  by  the  power  of  will ; 
when  this  power  is  partially  suspended,  insanity  follows,  and  when  wholly 
suspended^  dreams.  Idiots  too  are  constantly  indulging  in  reveries  or 
day-dreams  ;  they  have  little  power  over  the  will,  and  hence  are  continu- 
ally carried  away  by  some  predominant  idea.  There  is  a  question  of 
very  great  interest  connected  with  this  subject,  viz.  Are  dreams  propheti- 
cal ?  Our  view  of  them,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  bears  directly  against 
this  hypothesis.  Dreams,  as  before  remarked,  are  the  result  of  material 
affection.  If  the  body  is  in  sood  condition,  dreams  are  generally  of  a 
pleasing  nature,  while  dropsy,  fever,  and  all  other  diseases,  are  accompanied 
with  dreams  peculiar  to  themselves.  Again,  we  have  no  reasjn  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Disposer  of  events  would  appoint  the  intemperate  or  the 
glutton,  characters  equally  odious  in  his  sight,  to  be  the  channels  for 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  future  events :  neither  can  we  suppose  that 
idiots  or  diseased  persons  would  be  the  medium  of  inspiration.  We  hold 
also,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  maintaining  dreams  to  be  prophetical ; 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  such  dreams  imply  the  notion  of  a  miracle, 
and  if  the  economy  of  Providence  was  carried  on  by  miracles,  our  free 
agency  would  be  destroyed ;  besides,  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed  away, 
and  the  Gospel  has  been  well  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  considera* 
tion  furnishes  a  better  argument  for  the  establishing  our  point,  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  for  if  we  place  any  confidence  in  dreams,  we  must  neces- 
sarily deny  the  adequacy  of  Christ  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The  Gospel,  in 
proclaiming  that  Christ  has  already  appeared,  and  made  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  all  sin,  declares  that  the  book  of  prophecy  is  sealed  for  ever,  and 
threatens  awful  denunciations  against  those  who  may  take  away  from,  or  add 
thereto.  Some  maintain  that,  in  particular  circumstances,  dreams  are  to 
be  considered  prophetical ;  but  we  see  no  necessity  why  in  any  case  they 
should  be  so  considered,  and  we  are  convinced  of  this  from  the  fact  that 
dreams  seldom  look  to  the  future,  but  to  the  past.  It  is  true  that  parti-' 
cular  instances  have  occurred  where  there  was  an  apparent  connection 
between  the  dream  and  the  consequent  event ;  these  instances,  however, 
are  very  rare,  and  may  all  be  explained  on  the  principles  of  association. 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3.  JO 
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In  reference  to  ghosts  it  is  said  that  greater  or  less  belief  is  to  be  placed 
in  them ;  but  where  noiv  are  the  ancient  spirits  and  fairies  ;  It  is  no 
diiBcult  matter  to  explain  the  theory,  or  rather  the  practice,  of  witchcraft. 
In  former  times  the  person  affected  betook  himself  to  the  priest,  who  sub- 
sisted by  his  impositions,  while  the  modern  ghost-seer  betakes  himself  to 
the  surgeon,  who,  by  the  letting  of  a  little  bloody  soon  banishes  all  phan- 
toms from  the  imagination. 

The  last  simple  power  of  the  mind  is  judgment ;  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  this  power  in  our  remarks  on  reasoning,  we  do  not  dwell 
on  it  at  present  more  fully  than  that  it  is  that  power  by  which  we  perceire 
the  relations  between  these  sensations,  which  sensation  furnishes  and  me- 
mory recalls. 

We  hold  these  three  powers  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  and 
moral  phenomena.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  bold  opinion  to  advance, 
and  that  when  antiquity  and  authority  have  set  their  seal  to  a  doctrine,  it 
must  be  with  caution  that  we  attack  it ;  but  I  maintain  that,  as  human 
authority  is  by  no  means  infallible,  we  ought  never  to  rest  upon  it  till  we 
have  examined  its  basis.  The  point  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  the  usual 
distinction  between  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  feelings  of  the  head 
— between  the  intellectual  and  moral  sentiments — is  most  false  in  itself, 
most  ruinous  in  its  application,  and  most  pernicious  in  its  consequences. 
Were  this  doctrine  indeed  a  matter  of  metaphysical  discussion  and  ca- 
riosity, we  should  have  less  inducement  to  attack  it,  but  we  conceive  that 
it  materially  affects  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  Supposing  themselves 
hurried  on  by  a  part  of  their  constitution,  over  which  they  had  no  C90trol, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  have  not  hesitated  to  plunge  into  the  roost 
reckless  excesses.  It  was  such  a  view  that  suggested  the  following  prayer 
to  the  mind  of  Bums  : 

Ob !  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause, 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear. 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour 

Perhaps  I  must  appear. 

Thou  knowbst  that  thou  hast  formed  roe, 

With  passions  wild  and  strong, 
And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 

Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  of  men  as  exhibited  by  philosophers  in  gene- 
ral, we  shall  find  little  to  admire  and  less  to  recommend  ;  nor  shall  we  be 
surprised  that  vice  and  immorality  have  flourished  to  such  an  alarming 
extent.  Prone  to  do  what  is  wrong,  the  mind  seldom  hesitates  to  adopt 
without  examination  any  opinion  which  may  fiirnish  a  cloak  for  its 
actions ;  and  if  it  were  willing  to  indulge  in  all  that  was  criminal,  or 
sink  itself  in  all  that  was  vile,  how  could  it  do  so  with  greater  security 
than  by  adopting  a  system  which  would  lead  it  to  doubt  of  its  accounta- 
bility, and  to  charge  its  Maker  with  folly  ?  Had  we  expediency  for  our 
aim,  we  should  at  once  abandon  such  a  system ;  but,  taking  our  position 
under  the  standard  of  truth,  we  shall  appeal,  not  to  philosophers,  however 
splendid  their  names  or  illustrious  their  talents,  but  to  general  consent  of 
mankind.  We  consider  that  our  doctrine  deserves  attention  not  only  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  but  also  on  account  of  its  practical  tendency. 
Instead  of  viewing  man  as  directed  by  two  opposite  sets  of  principles,  the 
one  under  his  control,  and  the  other  not,  we  think  it  more  philosophical, 
because  more  simple^  to  view  the  mental  constitution  as  a  whole,  capable 
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of  endless  modifications.  This  view  exhibits  all  our  actions  as  the  result 
of  those  faculties  which  have  been  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  which  we  are  accountable.  We  do  not  examine  at  present 
more  than  one  portion  of  the  science  of  morals,  and  we  prefer  desire, 
because  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  system.  We  formerly  said  that  the 
simple  powers  of  the  mind  were  sensation,  memory  and  judgment. 
These  are  intimately  connected  with  one  another,  and  I  wish  to  prove  that 
they  are  all  necessary  in  the  case  of  desire.  Sensation  alone  implies  no 
feeling  resembling  desire.  An  individual  under  the  pressure  of  pain  and 
possessing  no  faculty,  save  sensation,  could  have  no  desire  to  be  relieved, 
because  he  could  form  no  notion  of  a  state  different  from  that  in  which 
he  was,  and  hence  he  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  in  pain  ;  give  this 
individual  memory,  and  his  consciousness  of  existence  is  prolonged ;  he 
remembers  feelings  which  he  formerly  felt,  but  still  there  would  be  no 
desire,  because  he  could  not  tell  whether  his  past  sensations  were  like  or 
unlike  the  present.  If  however  we  give  him  judgment,  we  effect  a  change 
among  all  his  feelings,  become,  by  the  operations  of  these  faculties,  the 
sources  of  all  desire.  Had  we  none  of  the  powers  of  intellect  we  should 
be  totally  unable  to  form  conceptions  of  any  thing,  and  we  cannot  sup* 
pose  a  person  desiring  that  of  which  he  has  no  conception.  Do  we  desire 
to  be  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  is  because  we  know  what  a  state  of  pleasure 
is,  contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  pain :  how  do  we  obtain  such 
knowledge  >  it  cannot  be  by  any  operation  unconnected  with  the  intellect, 
and  hence  the  indissoluble  connection  which  we  wish  to  prove.  Now,  if 
the  conception  we  form  of  an  object  as  good  and  attainable  be  the  essential 
element  of  every  desire,  how  important  that  we  form  proper  conceptions 
of  the  world  around  us.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  must  admit  that 
this  doctrine  is  based  on  truth,  and  that  it  is  pregnant  with  valuable 
results  to  society ;  but  if  the  prejudice  of  the  philosopher  be  not  yet 
satisfied,  let  us  appeal  to  higher  authority  than  that  of  man.  The  Scrip- 
tures all  adroit  to  be  the  standard  of  truth,  and  none  can  deny  that  they 
are  the  standard  of  morality.  We  lament  that  many  in  word  extol  the 
clearer  iUumination  from  heaven,  and  follow  in  practice  the  fainter  light  that 
shines  dimly  over  the  universe.  What  then  do  we  learn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  point  under  consideration  ?  It  is  this,  that  wisdom  and 
proper  conceptions  are  synonymous  terms.  Long  before  the  days  of 
Stewart  or  Reid,  mankind  were  exhorted  to  get  uisdom,  and  in  all  their 
gettings  to  get  understanding.  When  the  Jewish  soldiers  and  populace 
were  giving  vent  to  all  the  rancour  of  their  passions  during  the  crucifixion, 
the  Saviour  offered  up  the  simple  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not'*  (i.  e.  they  understand  not,)  "  what  they  do.'* 
Sion  House  Academy,  Jersey.  A.  Kessex, 
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Prince  Gregory  Alexandrovitch  Potemkix  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  his  times  $  but  in  order  to  have  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  he  must  have  been  in  Russia,  and  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  the  Second.  In  any  other  country,  in  any  other  age, 
under  any  other  sovereign,  he  would  have  been  misplaced  ;  and  it  was  a 
singular  piece  of  fortune  that  he  was  thrown  on  the  theatre  of  the  world 
at  a  juncture  and  under  circumstances  so  well  fitted  to  develop  his  pecu* 
liar  talents. 
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In  his  person  were  collected  the  most  opposite  defects  and  advantages 
of  every  kind.  He  was  avaricious  and  ostentatious,  despotic  and  popular, 
inflexible  and  beneficent,  haughty  and  obliging,  politic  and  confiding, 
licentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  and  indiscreet; 
lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  his  mistresses,  and  his  favonrites, 
yet,  frequently,  neitlier  paying  his  creditors  nor  his  household.  His 
consequence  always  depended  on  a  woman,  and  he  was  unfaithful  to  her. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  indolence  of  his 
body.  No  danger  could  appal  his  courage :  no  difficulties  force  him  to 
abandon  his  projects.  But  the  success  of  an  enterprise  always  brought 
on  disgust. 

He  wearied  the  empire  by  the  number  of  his  posts  and  the  extent  of 
his  power.  He  was  himself  fatigued  with  the  burden  of  his  existence } 
envious  of  all  that  he  did  not  do,  and  sick  of  all  that  he  did.  Rest  was 
not  grateful  to  him,  nor  occupation  pleasing.  Every  thing  with  him  was 
desultory,  whether  it  related  to  business  or  pleasure.  In  every  company 
he  had  an  embarrassed  air,  and  his  presence  was  a  restraint  on  every 
company.  He  was  morose  to  all  who  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed 
all  such  as  accosted  him  with  familiarity. 

Ever  promising,  seldom  keeping  his  word,  still  he  never  forgot  anything. 
None  had  read  less  than  he  ;  yet  few  people  were  better  informed.  He 
had  conversed  with  the  skilful  in  all  professions,  in  all  the  sciences,  and 
in  every  art.  None  better  knew  how  to  draw  forth  and  appropriate 
to  himself  the  knowledge  of  others.  In  conversation,  he  astonished  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  engineer,  and  the  divine.  His  information  was 
not  deep,  but  it  was  very  extensive.  He  never  dived  into  a  subject,  but 
he  spoke  well  on  all  subjects. 

The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  productive  of  an  inconceivable  oddity 
in  his  desires,  in  his  conduct,  and  in  his  mode  of  life.  At  one  time  he 
formed  the  project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Courland;  at  another  he 
thought  of  bestowing  on  himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  frequently 
gave  intimations  of  making  himself  a  bishop,  and  sometimes  even  a  simple 
monk.  He  built  a  superb  palace»  and  offered  it  for  sale  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished.  One  day  he  would  dream  of  nothing  but  war,  and  only  officers, 
Cossacks,  and  Tartars  were  admitted  into  his  presence ;  the  next  day  he 
was  busied  only  with  politics  3  he  would  partition  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  put  in  agitation  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  At  other  times,  with  no- 
thing in  his  head  but  the  court,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit,  covered  with 
ribbons  and  orders  presented  to  him  by  every  potentate,  displaying  dia- 
monds of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  rare  brilliancy,  he  gave  a  round  of 
costly  entertainments  without  any  imaginable  cause. 

He  was  sometimes  known  for  a  month,  and  in  the  hce  of  the  whole 
city,  openly  and  without  disguise,  to  pass  whole  evenings  at  the  apartment 
of  a  young  female,  seeming  to  have  forgotten  all  business  and  all  deco- 
rum. Sometimes,  also,  for  several  weeks  successively,  shut  up  in  his 
house  with  his  nieces  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
he  would  lounge  on  a  sofa,  without  speaking,  playing  at  chess,  or  at  cards, 
with  his  legs  bare,  his  shirt-collar  unbuttoned,  in  a  morning  gown,  with 
a  thoughtful  front,  his  eye- brows  knit,  and  presenting  to  the  view  of 
strangers,  who  came  to  see  him,  the  figure  of  a  rough  and  squalid  Cossack. 

All  these  singularities  often  put  the  empress  out  of  humour,  but  her  dis- 
pleasure was  transitory,  and  his  very  eccentricities  rendered  him  more 
interesting  to  her.     In  his  youth  he  had  pleased  her  by  the  ardour  of  his 
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passion,  by  his  valour^  and  his  masculine  beauty.  Being  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, he  charmed  her  still  by  flattering  her  pride,  by  calming  her  appre- 
hensions, by  confirming  her  power,  by  caressing  her  fancies  of  oriental 
empire,  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Grecian  republics. 

At  eighteen,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  horse-guards,  he  persuaded,  on 
the  day  of  the  revolution,  his  corps  to  take  arms,  and  presented  to 
Catharine  his  cockade,  as  an  ornament  for  her  sword.  Soon  afterwards, 
become  the  rival  of  Orloff,  he  performed  for  his  sovereign  an  act  that 
nothing  but  the  most  romantic  passion  could  have  inspired.  He  actually 
pat  out  one  of  his  eyes  to  remove  a  blemish  which  diminished  his  beauty. 
Banished  by  his  rivid,  he  rushed  to  meet  death  in  battle,  but  returned  with 
glory.  Again  a  successful  lover,  he  quickly  shook  off  the  hypocritical 
farce.  He  himself  gave  favourites  to  his  mistress,  and  became  her  confi- 
dant, her  friend,  her  general,  and  her  minister. 

Count  Panin  was  minister  of  the  council,  and  was  a  great  stickler  for 
the  alliance  with  Prussia.  Potemkin  persuaded  his  mistress  that  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  would  be  of  more  use  to  her  in  realising  her 
plans  against  the  Turks.  He  connected  her  with  Joseph  the  Second,  and 
thereby  furnished  himself  with  the  means  of  conquering  the  Crimea,  and 
the  country  of  the  Nogay  Tartars,  which  depended  upon  it.  Restoring 
to  these  regions  their  ancient  and  sonorous  names,  creating  a  maritime 
force  at  Kerson  and  Sebastopol,  he  persuaded  Catharine  to  travel  to  the 
scene  of  conquest,  and  admire  in  person  this  accession  to  her  empire. 
No  expense  was  spared  to  render  this  journey  renowned  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Thither  were  conveyed  from  all  parts,  money,  provisions,  and 
horses.  The  highways  were  illuminated.  The  Borysthenes  was  covered 
with  ms^ificent  gallies.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  were 
newly  equipped.  The  Cossacks  were  drawn  from  their  solitudes,  and 
the  Tartars  were  disciplined.  Deserts  were  peopled  for  the  occasion,  and 
palaces  were  raised  in  the  trackless  wild.  The  nakedness  of  the  plains  of 
the  Crimea  was  disguised  by  villages  built  on  purpose,  and  enlivened  by 
fireworks.  Fine  roads  were  opened  by  the  army.  AVildernesses  were 
transformed  into  English  gardens.  The  king  of  Poland  came  to  pay 
homage  to  her  who  had  crowned  him,  and  who  afterwards  struck  him 
from  the  throne.  The  Emperor  Joseph  himself  attended  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  Empress  Catharine  j"*^  and  the  result  uf  this  brilliant 
journey  was  another  war,  which  the  English  and  the  Prussians  impoli- 
tically  instigated  the  Turks  to  undertake,  and  which  served  as  a  fresh 
instrument  to  the  ambition  of  Potemkin,  by  affording  him  the  occasion  of 
conquering  Otchakof,  which  remained  to  Russia,  and  of  obtaining  the 
grand  ribbon  of  St.  George,  the  only  decoration  that  was  wanting  to  his 
vanity.  But  these  triumphs  were  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
Moldavia  almost  by  a  sudden  stroke ;  and  his  death,  lamented  by  his 
nieces  and  a  small  number  of  friends,  concerned  only  his  rivals,  who  were 
eager  to  divide  his  spoils,  and  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  total  oblivion. 

Like  the  rapid  passage  of  those  shining  meteors  which  astonish  us  by 
their  lustre,  but  are  empty  as  air,  Potemkin  began  every  thing,  but 
completed  nothing;  disordered  the  finances,  disorganized  the  army, 
depopulated  his  country,  and  enriched  it  territorially  with  other  deserts. 
The  fame  of  the  empress  was  increased  by  his  conquests.     The  admiration 

*  In  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Segur,"  is  a  full  account 
of  this  journey.    He  was  present  as  ambassador  of  France. 
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they  excited,  was  for  her ;  and  the  hatred  they  raised,  for  her  minister. 
Posterity,  more  equitable,  will  perhaps  divide  between  them  both  the 
glory  of  the  successes  and  the  severity  of  the  reproaches.  It  will  not 
bestow  on  Potemkin  the  character  of  a  great  man  \  but  it  will  mention 
him  as  an  extraordinary  person ;  and,  to  draw  his  picture  with  accuracy, 
he  might  be  represented  as  a  real  emblem,  or  as  the  living  image,  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

He  was,  in  fact,  like  Russia,  colossal ;  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  country, 
were  to  be  seen  Uie  contrast  of  cultivated  districts  and  desert  plains.  He 
also  partook  of  the  Asiatic,  the  European,  the  TarUr,  and  the  Cossack  ; 
the  rudeness  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  corruption  of  the  eighteenth } 
the  surface  of  the  arts,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  cloisters ;  an  exterior  of 
civilization,  disfigured  by  many  traces  of  barbarism.  In  a  word,  if  wc 
might  hazard  so  bold  a  pietaphor,  even  his  two  eyes,  the  one  open,  and 
the  other  closed,  remind  us  of  the  Euxine  always  open,  and  the  northern 
ocean  so  long  shut  up  with  ice. 

This  portrait  may  appear  overcharged,  nay  gigantic ;  but  it  is  strictly 
accordant  with  truth.  Potemkin  had  many  faults  ;  but,  without  them, 
he  would  neither  have  got  the  mastery  of  his  sovereign,  nor  that  of  his 
country.  He  possessed  precisely  all  the  eccentric  and  rare  qualities 
adapted  to  retain  permanent  power  over  the  mind  of  so  extraordinary  a 
woman,  as  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia. 


SKETCH    OF    THE    STATE    OF    EUROPE    IN    THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  modem 
history  is  forcibly  drawn  towards  England,  France  and  Spain,  governed 
by  three  tyrants,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Francis  the  First,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  considered  their  subjects  as  mere  instruments  to  serve  their 
political  purposes.  These  countries,  overrun  in  their  inftmcy  by  foreign 
invaders,  after  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  feudal  slavery,  were 
now  forcibly  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  were  indebted  for  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  to  the  vigour  with  which  their  sires  had  extinguished  feodal 
supremacy.  The  victory  indeed  was  so  complete,  that  the  monarchs 
turned  their  attention  to  foreign  conquests,  and  the  haughty  nobles  whom 
it  had  required  so  much  perseverance  and  activity  to  subclue,  now  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  honoured,  by  being  permitted  to  share  in  the  glory 
and  reverses  by  which  their  masters  were  ever  surrounded,  while  attempt- 
ing to  encroach  upon  each  other's  dominions.  Those  assemblies,  which 
convey  the  idea  of  a  people's  possessing  a  share  in  the  management  of 
their  af&irs,  and  which,  in  earlier  ages,  were  considered  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  government,  were  now  either  extinguished,  or  lay  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  power,  rendereid  the  more  absolute,  as  it 
was  thus  furnished  with  a  semblance  of  concession  from  those  whom  it 
oppressed. 

Parliaments,  cortes,  or  states^general,  can  never  possess  any  power, 
until  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  or  at  least  their  due  participation  in 
the  management  of  state  afitdrs,  be  virtually  acknowledged^ 

It  is,  however,  impossible  that  this  influence  should  be  beneficial,  until 
the  majority  of  a  nation  have  become  so  far  acquainted  with  a  knowledge 
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of  their  prerogatives  and  duties  as  duly  to  appreciate  their  importaoce. 
Religious  freedoni  preceded  ciril  liberty  :  the  despotism  of  popes  made 
way  for  that  of  monarchs,  in  the  same  manner  as  absolute  monarchy  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  representative  assemblies.  These  changes,  in 
every  country,  are  ever  accompanied  by  shocks  the  more  severe,  as  the 
parties  holding  power  are  more  tenacious  of  it,  or  are  invested  with  more 
formidable  means  of  resisting  their  opponents  who  seek  to  supplant  them. 
As  modem  civilization  advances,  it,  however,  affords  consolation  to 
behold  those  revolutions  succeed  which  bestow  advantages  upon  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

The  effects  of  the  revival  of  literature  in  modem  times  were  more 
particularly  felt  during  the  sixteenth  century  3  before  this  period,  they 
had  been  destined  chiefly  to  amuse,  but  were  now  directed  to  instruct  the 
mind  in  that  knowledge  which  was  most  calculated  to  enhance  general 
utility.  The  theories  of  Aristotle  could  no  longer  stand  before  the 
demonstrations  of  experimental  philosophy,  fiacon,  Descartes,  Kepler, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Montaigne,  Bodin,  Grotius,  Torricelli,  whose  names 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  learned  in  their  respective  countries,  materially 
advanced  its  progress,  by  putting  into  open  practice  the  result  of  their 
laborious  researches  in  the  improvement  of  science.  The  moral  courage 
and  resolution  with  which  these  men  persevered  in  their  generous  efforts 
to  emancipate  the  mind  from  the  sway  of  monks  and  inquisitors  equal 
their  genius  :  no  punishments,  in  fact,  were  deemed  too  severe  for  them 
by  their  enemies,  who,  foreseeing  the  downfal  of  their  own  power,  with 
the  reign  of  ienorance  in  which  it  originated,  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by 
the  cruelties  they  inflicted  upon  all  who  thwarted  their  designs. 

The  inventions  of  the  compass  and  of  printing  were  also  destined, 
during  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  in  improving 
the  state  of  society  -,  the  first,  by  bringing  mankind  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth  in  contact  with  each  other,  gradually  taught  them  to  • 
exchange  their  respective  commodities  ;  the  second,  by  affording  an  easy 
method  of  placing  individual  ideas  of  improvement  within  the  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  society,  enabled  it  to  discover  the  means  by  which  its 
state  could  be  most  effectually  improved.  One  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  other  was  that  of  the  reformation. 

These  events  were  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  the  attention  of  European 
monarchs,  who,  after  a  long  and  severe  contest  for  supremacy,  have 
thought  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  means  by  which  they  could  best 
secure  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  one,  and  guard  against  the  en- 
croachments upon  their  sway  which  were  likely  to  attend  the  other.  The 
successors  of  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  head  of  European  monarchies, 
monopolized  for  a  time  the  treasures  of  the  new  world,  in  quest  of  which 
the  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  first  adventurers  have  been  almost 
eclipsed  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  their  crimes.  Had  even  the 
clei^,  in  those  days  of  monarchical  omnipotence,  felt  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  they  dared  not  question  the  right  assumed  by  tlieir  masters  of 
despoiling  and  plundering  the  helpless  aborigines. 

It  was  reserved,  in  much  more  recent  days,  for  the  immortal  James 
Cook,  when  discovering  new  regions,  to  treat  the  inhabitants  as  his  equals, 
and  call  them  to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  civilization,  instead  of  tortur- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  a  religion,  which  teaches  forbearance,  charity 
and  mercy,  as  fundamental  principles.  Spain,  notwithstanding  her  ad- 
vanti^eous  position,  her  establishments  in  America,  and  the  power  of 
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Philip,  could  not  maintain  the  eletated  position  his  father  had  obtain^ 
for  her  in  the  governmenrs  of  Europe.  The  cruelties  of  Philip,  and  the 
despotism  of  his  monks,  annihilated  her  influence  abroad^  and  destroyed 
the  main  source  of  her  prosperity  at  home. 

Trade,  without  liberty,  can  never  prosper ;  hence,  we  see  it  shun  the 
most  fertile  territories,  and  happy  climes,  to  seat  itself  amidst  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inquisition* 

Protestant  communities,  where  toleration  generally  reigned,  soon 
attained  to  commercial  supremacy.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became 
the  emporiums  of  the  universe.  To  their  triumph  over  Spanish  oppres* 
sion,  the  Netherlands  were  indebted  for  the  boon  of  religious  freedom, 
accompanied  by  commercial  ascendancy. 

France  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  a  civil  war  for  religious  liberty,  to 
attend  to  the  discoveries  which  other  nations  were  making  for  the  b^efil 
of  commerce,  though  the  names  of  several  distinguished  Frenchmen 
appear  amongst  the  earlier  navigators ;  and  still,  this  was  the  age  of  the 
regeneration  of  her  laws  and  jurisprudence.  De  Thou,  and  De  Harlay, 
as  judges,  Cujas^  Du  Moulin,  and  D*Argentre,  as  civilians,  De  L'Hopital, 
and  Sully,  as  statesmen,  are  an  honour  to  their  country  and  their  age. 
Not  so  of  England,  which  assisted  Holland  in  its  religious  emancipation, 
and  was  governed  by  a  princess,  who,  at  the  head  of  protestantism,  nobly 
supported  it  against  the  power  and  duplicity  of  her  enemies :  her  perse- 
vering efforts  in  this  great  cause,  and  the  encouragement  slie  bestowed 
upon  trade,  created  an  emulation  amongst  her  subjects,  which  fully  pre* 
pared  them  to  participate  in  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  jealous  eye,  with 
which  she  viewed  the  influence  that  Spain  was  likely  to  acquire  from  her 
discoveries  in  America,  prompted  her  to  take  an  active  part  in  maritime 
adventures,  which  now  held  out  fair  prospects  of  promptly  amassing 
immense  wealth.  Enthusiasm,  since  the  age  of  chivalry,  had  never  risen 
to  a  greater  height  \  glory,  fame,  and  wealth,  were  all  expected  to  flow  in 
the  train  of  successjful  transatlantic  expeditions.  The  British,  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  their  geographical  position  as  an  island,  resolved  still  farther 
to  improve  it  by  ardently  devoting  themselves  to  pursuits  which  held  out 
such  enviable  prospects. 

In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  though  a  number  of  rash  attempts  to 
explore  the  earth  ended  most  fetally  for  a  great  number  of  the  enterpris* 
ing  speculators,  they  still  evinced  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  courage, 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  much  more  recent  times.  No  sooner 
was  the  problem  as  to  the  existence  of  the  American  continent  solved, 
than  immediately  the  human  mind  assumed  quite  a  different  direction ; 
hence,  indeed,  may  be  dated  the  reign  of  modem  industry.  These 
expeditions  proved  afterwards  to  be  the  school  in  which  those  genuine 
characters  were  rused,  that  delivered  their  country  from  the  most 
dangerous  armament  by  which  it  was  ever  assailed,  and  also  the  founda- 
tion of  its  unquestionable  supremacy,  as  a  maritime  power.  The  names 
of  Drake,  Cavendish,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Howard,  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  though  Philip  had  never  fitted  out  the  armada 
for  the  suppression  of  protestantism.  Admiration,  however  great  for  such 
characters,  must  not  so  far  overcome  impartiality  as  to  overlook  the 
cruelty  and  plunder  they  perpetrated  on  the  shores  they  thus  visited. 
The  denomination  of  trade  was  thus  bestowed  upon  crimes  of  the  most 
horrid  dye.    The  greatest  men  indulged  in  it.     Drake,  so  renowned  as  a 
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Warrior,  so  enterprizing  as  a  navigator,  was  the  most  terrible  freebooter 
in  Europe.  A  guilty  craving  for  luxury  induced  man  to  speculate  upon 
the  lives  and  bondage  of  his  brethren.  A  conscious  sense  of  our  long 
apathy  for  deeds  of  the  kind,  may,  in  some  measure,  induce  us  to  quell 
the  voice  of  indignation,  on  reflecting  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent 
date  that  the  plunder  and  bondage  of  weaker  tribes,  under  the  name  of 
the  slave  trade,  has  been  disallowed  by  civilized  governments.  The  pos- 
session of  wealth,  without  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  raised, 
was  the  ruling  passion.  National  animosities  still  continued  increasing  ; 
and  in  the  ci^  wars  which  shortly  afterwards  ensued  in  France  and 
England  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  hatred  the 
opponents  bore  each  other  assumed  a  still  more  deadly  character.  Trade, 
by  bringing  foreigners  frequently  in  contact,  and  representative  assemblies, 
by  affording  individuals  frequent  opportunities  of  debating  upon  their 
affairs,  will  greatly  aUay  that  national  and  individual  resentment,  which 
thus  for  has  proved  so  favourable  to  tyranny.  International  laws  and 
charters  were  long  considered  as  dead  letters,  fit  only  to  decorate  the 
libraries  of  the  learned.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  individual  opinions 
upon  such  subjects  were  scarcely  tolerated  ;  it  required  many  revolutions, 
before  every  member  of  the  state  enjoyed  the  freedom  to  discuss,  and 
openly  censure,  the  conduct  of  its  rulers. 

Thus  did  the  reign  of  feudalism  make  way  for  that  of  industry  and 
commerce  ;  the  commons  daily  growing  more  rich  and  powerful,  though 
under  the  controul  of  .an  absolute  ruler,  had  received  the  impulse  which 
leads  to  the  knowledge  of  liberty,  and  which  tends  to  secure  it.  England 
also  was  materially  benefitted  by  the  Netherlanders,  who,  assailed  by 
persecution,  fled  to  her  shores,  bringing  with  them  their  ^ill  in  manu- 
foctnres,  which  opened  to  their  adopted  country  another  channel  through 
which  its  future  prosperity  was  to  be  greatly  enhanced.  P.  J. 


THE    DEATH    OF    MAHOMET. 


Traditionists  of  grievous  tidings,  and  narrators  of  heart-breaking  events, 
have  handed  down  to  us,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  after  the 
prophet  had  performed  his  last  pilgrimage,  on  the  day  named  Ursa,  and 
in  the  plain  named  Ursaat,  the  foUowing  sentence  was  communicated  to 
him  from  heaven  :  "  Now  have  I  completed  the  work  of  your  religion, 
and  bestowed  perfect  happiness  upon  you.**  After  which,  whenever  he 
preached,  he  mixed  with  his  discourse  the  tidings  of  his  expected  and 
welcome  dissolution. 

At  length,  on  the  28th  of  the  Moon  Suffer,  of  the  eleventh  H^ra,  the 
prophet  repaired  to  the  burial  ground  of  Bukea,  and  passed  a  consider- 
able time  in  prayer  for  the  ^ouls  of  those  whose  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  tombs  around  him ;  on  the  following  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
head-ache,  in  which  condition  he  came  forth,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
people  to  be  assembled,  as  he  was  about  to  preach  to  them  for  the  last 
time.  When  they  were  arrived,  he  ascended  the  pulpit ;  and,  having 
concluded  a  long  discourse,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words  :  "  Know, 
O  ye  people,  that  my  dissolution  is  at  hand  $  my  desire  of  being  unked 
to  God  overpowers  me,  and  I  shall  quickly  depart  from  among  you ;  say, 
then,  in  wlwt  manner  have  I  not  performed  my  prophetic  mission  for 
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your  salvation  ?  For  your  sakes,  and  for  religion,  I  have  struggled, 
whilst  you,  in  return,  have  smote  my  teeth,  and  defiled  ny  face  with 
blood."  They  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  he  said;  lliat  he  had 
shovvn  them  the  right,  and  taught  them  to  shun  the  crooked,  path;  and 
they  beseeched  the  Almighty  to  reward  him  accordingly.  The  prophet 
then,  in  the  name  of  God,  solemnly  enjoined  any  one  whom  he  might 
have  struck,  to  arise  and  take  reparation  ;  or  any  one  he  might  have  in- 
jured in  his  property,  forthwith  to  receive  back  whatever  was  his  due ; 
on  which  a  man,  named  Akausha,  rose  and  said :  "  O  prophet,  since  you 
so  earnestly  urge  this  matter,  I  should  be  a  sinner,  if  I  continued  silent  -, 
know  then,  that  in  the  expedition  to  Tebouck^  intending  to  smite  your 
female  camel,  Kulwah,  the  whip  descended  on  my  shoulders,  and  was  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain :  for  which  I  now  expect  retaliation.*' 
"  May  God  reward  you  in  both  worlds/'  replied  the  prophet,  "  O  Akansha, 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  compounding  this  affair  now,  and  for  not 
having  deferred  it  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  can  you  inform  me  with  what 
whip  the  offence  was  committed  ?*'  Akausha  answered  that  it  was  with 
the  rod  Mamshuke,  having  a  thong  suspended  from  the  end  of  it ;  which 
the  prophet  ordered  immediately  to  be  brought. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  master,  Soliman  repaired  to  his 
master's  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Fatima's  apartment,  repeating 
the  usual  salutation  observed  towards  the  prophet's  family.  Fatima  knew 
the  voice,  and  on  being  advised  of  his  errand,  observed  that  as  her  father 
was  afflicted  with  a  fever,  and  had  not  strength  to  ^it  his  horse,  he  could 
have  no  occasion  for  such  an  instrument.  On  being  informed  of  farther 
particulars,  she  gave  a  loud  shriek^  and  solemnly  adjured  Soliman  to 
impress  on  Akausha  s  mind  that  out  of  regard  to  the  weak  and  sickly  con- 
stitution of  her  father,  he  ought  to  be  merciful,  and  spare  him. 

When  Soliman  had  departed,  Fatima  sent  for  her  sons,  Hussen  and 
Hossain,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  happened,  bidding  them 
repair  to  the  place  where  tlieir  grandfather  was,  and  instead  of  one  stroke, 
which  Akausha  was  about  to  inflict  on  him,  receive  each  an  hundred  in 
his  room.  When  they  informed  the  prophet  of  the  business  on  which 
they  had  come,  he  pronounced  that  they  could  not  grant  retaliation  for 
that  which  he  had  committed  -,  at  the  same  time  desiring  Akausha  to 
rise,  and  strike.  Akausha  observed,  that  as  his  shoulders  were  bare  when 
he  received  the  blow,  the  prophet's  ought  to  be  submitted  to  him  in  the 
same  condition,  which  the  holy  man  prepared  to  do,  a  murmur  of  mingled 
pity  and  indignation  arising  from  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  beheld  the 
scene.  But  when  Akausha  saw  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  prophet,  and 
beheld  thereon  the  seal  of  his  apostolic  mission,  he  sprang  forward,  and 
applied  his  lips  to  the  holy  sign,  saying,  "  O  prophet,  to  kiss  this  mark, 
and  not  to  obtain  retaliation,  was  the  object  I  sought  afler,  yourselif 
having  often  pronounced,  W^hoever  touches  the  skin  of  my  body,  him  the 
fire  of  hell  shall  spare." 

The  prophet  now  descended  from  the  pulpit,  his  indisposition  visibly 
increasing.  He  desired  Ali  to  leave  him,  and  seek  repose  ;  which  hav- 
ing done,  he  returned,  and  informed  his  father-in-law  that  in  a  dream  he 
had  beheld  himself  clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  on  a  sudden  waj^ 
torn  from  his  body.  The  prophet  replied,  *'  That  armour  am  I,  of  whom 
you  are  about  to  be  deprived."  Fatima  came  next  and  related  that 
being  in  a  deep  sleep,  she  thought  she  held  in  her  hand  a  sheet  of  the  holy 
koran,  which  was  suddenly  ravished  from  her  sight.    The  prophet  replied. 
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"Thai  sheet  of  thekoran  am  I,  who  shall  be  quickly  lost  to  you/*  Hussen 
and  Hossain  related,  that  in  their  dreams  they  had  beheld  a  throne 
moving  on  the  bosom  of  the  wind,  under  which  they  walked  with  their 
heads  uncovered.  The  prophet  replied,  "That  throne  signifies  ray 
coffin  'y  under  which  you  will  soon  walk,  in  the  manner  represented  to 
you.*' 

Ibnabbas  informs  us,  that  the  Almighty  commanded  the  angel  of  death, 
saying,  "  Repair  to  my  beloved  Mahomet,  but  touch  not  his  immacu- 
late soul,  without  his  own  acquiescence.*'  Isrdiel,  attended  by  a  host  of 
kindred  spirits,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Arabian  villager,  transported  himself 
in  an  instant  to  the  prophet's  habitation,  with  the  commission  of  God  in 
his  hand.  He  repeated  the  customary  salutation,  and  begged  admittance 
as  having  come  off  a  long  journey.  Fatima  was  sitting  by  her  father's 
pillow,  when  she  heard  the  voice,  and  desired  the  stranger  to  call  another 
time,  as  the  prophet  was  not  at  leisure. 

A  repetition  of  the  request,  by  Isrftiel,  was  followed  by  an  answer 
couched  in  the  same  terms.  The  third  time,  it  was  demanded  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone,  which  struck  the  fieimily  with  terror.  The  prophet  opened 
his  eyes,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  their  consternation.  Fatima  an- 
swered,"  That  an  extraordinary  stranger,  who  stood  at  the  door,  had  thrice 
demanded  admission  and  would  take  no  denial."  The  pro{Aet  asked, 
if  she  knew  not  who  it  was  ?  She  answered,  "  God  is  wise,  I  know  not." 
"  He  is,*'  pursued  the  prophet,  "  the  destroyer  of  lusts,  the  annihilator  of 
passions,  the  maker  of  widows,  and  of  orphans ;  an  intruder,  who  opens 
doors  without  the  assistance  of  a  key,  and  lays  prostrate  without  the  aid 
of  arms.  He  is,  my  daughter,  the  angel  of  death,  and  attends  for  the 
soul  of  your  father,  whose  threshold  he  respects,  or  he  had  entered  with- 
out hesitation,  it  not  being  his  practice  to  wait  for  admission  ;  open  the 
door,  that  he  may  come  in.**  "Alas  !  **  exclaimed  Fatima,  "then  the 
ruin  of  Medina  approaches,  for  its  protector  is  about  to  depart.*' 

The  prophet  desired  her  to  be  comforted,  as  even  angels  would  behold 
her  grief  with  concern.  With  his  holy  hands,  he  wiped  off  the  tears  which 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  beseeching  the  Almighty  to  give  her  patience  and  re- 
signation to  support  his  loss,  and  enjoining  her,  as  soon  as  death  should 
have  closed  his  eyes,  to  repeat  the  following  sentence  :  "  From  God  we 
are,  and  to  God  we  must  return.**  Fatima  continued  to  dwell  on  her 
approaching  bereavement,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  father,  who  again  desired  that  Israel  might  be  admitted. 

The  angel  of  death  now  appeared,  sa3ring,  "  Peace  be  to  the  prophet ! 
The  Almighty  has  sent  you  his  blessing,  and  restricted  me  from  touching 
your  soul  till  I  have  your  permission.**  The  prophet  replied,  "  It  is  my 
request  that  you  refrain  from  it  till  Gabriel  arrives.'*  That  angel,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  received  his  commission  to  repair  to  Mahomet,  and  carry 
to  the  beloved  of  the  Almighty  a  turban,  made  from  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  of  Paradise.  Weeping  and  lamenting  he  stood  before  him,  and 
was  gently  taxed  by  Mahomet  with  having  forsaken  him  in  his  present 
awful  situation  ;  this  the  angel  excused,  alleging  that  he  had  been 
employed  about  his  affairs,  and  now  brought  him  the  joyful  tidings  which 
he  himself  so  eagerly  desired,  to  wit,  that  the  violence  of  the  flames  of 
hell  had  been  abated  for  his  passage,  the  gardens  of  Paradise  adorned, 
and  hosts  of  angels  drawn  up  for  the  reception  of  his  souL  The  prophet 
acknowledged  the  goodness  of  God  ;  but  added,  that  his  mind  was  oppress- 
ed with  cares  for  the  future  fate  of  his  disciples.    Gabriel  desired  him  to  be 
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under  no  concern  on  that  account,  as  the  Almighty  would  work  out  the 
salvation  of  as  many  of  them  as  he  should  desire.  The  prophet  then 
beckoned  Isr&iel  to  come  forward  and  execute  his  commission  ;  which, 
while  he  was  doing,  the  Lord  of  the  world  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  and 
repeated  the  name  of  the  Most  High  ;  when  his  hands,  which  were  clasped 
together  and  extended,  suddenly  dropping  on  his  breast,  his  soul  took  its 
flight  to  the  presence  of  its  Creator.  This  narrative  is  taken  from  the 
D'^h  Mujlis,  which  is  itself  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  entitled,  Rodhat 
(^s  Sh6da,  or  the  Garden  of  Martyrs,  written  by  MuUa  Hdssain  Wklz. 
The  Ddh  Mujlis  consists,  as  the  name  implies,  of  ten  such  narratives  as 
the  one  here  presented  to  our  readers  \  each  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  Mahometan  patriarchs,  or  some  other  distinguish- 
ed personage,  as,  for  instance,  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  prophet. 
A  portion  of  the  D'^h  Mujlis  is  read  daOy,  during  the  Ashoorah,  or  so- 
lemn mourning,  celebrated  by  the  Mu&sulmen  on  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month  of  Mohurrum. 
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London.—TATLOR  and  Walton,  Upper  Gower  Street 

The  philan tropic  and  enlightened  classes  of  society,  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  have  rightly  concluded  that  the  very  first  of  social 
duties  is  to  providiie  education  for  the  people.  If  men  do  not  nndersland 
their  moral  obligations,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  performed;  if 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  beauty  and  tne  advantages  of  virtue,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  pursue  vice ;  nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  the 
prevalence  of  crime  in  adults,  if  the  season  of  youth  is  not  employed  in 
imbibing  correct  and  righteous  sentiments.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  individual  exertions  were  made  to  circulate  knowledge,  but  tliese 
efforts,  however  laudable,  were  comparatively  useless,  from  the  want  of 
co-operation,  while  the  aristocracy,  patronizing  the  ignorance  in  which 
themselves  were  enveloped,  denounced  popular  education  as  an  en^ne 
for  destroying  church  and  state ;  or,  in  truth,  the  aristocracy  felt  that, 
if  the  public  were  intellectually  qualified  to  criticise,  clei^ymen  would 
have  to  study  divinity  in  earnest,  and  statesmen  learn  the  principles  of 
constitutional  jurisprudence,  a  degree  of  labour  which  their  predecessors 
had  never  undergone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  signs  of  modem 
times,  that  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  active  persons  in  England 
have  organized  themselves  into  societies  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating knowledge,  among  whom  the  Central  Society  of  Education 
holds  perhaps  the  most  eminent  rank,  from  the  influence,  character,  and 
zeal  of  its  members. 

The  first  publication  of  this  society  is  now  before  us.  It  consists  of 
various  Essays,  with  the  signature  of  each  contributor  annexed,  so  that 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed,  or  the  facts  stated,  is  not 
general,  but  personal,  one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  truth.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  work  has  been  confided  to  B.  F.  Duppa,  Emi.,  the 
honorary  secretary  and  editor,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  he  has  performed  his  task  with  very  great  credit  to  himself,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  entire  satisfi^ction  of  his  colleagues.  The  contri- 
butors are  Thomas  Wyse,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  Charles 
Baker,  Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Doncaster, 
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Benjamin  Hawes,  one  of  the  members  for  Lambeth,  Augustus  de 
MoiCTn,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  London  University,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  literary  reputation.  We  shall  now  select  extracts  from 
several  of  the  articles,  to  convey  some  idea  to  our  readers  of  the  utility 
of  the  publication. 

The  first  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Duppa  serves  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  whole,  and  he  thus  states  the  objects  of  the  society  : 

'*  Hitherto  those  who  have  interested  tben&selvett  in  the  cause  of  education  have 
confined  thefr  exertions  principally  to  the  erection  of  schools ;  and  the  number  of 
these,  not  the  quality  of  instruction  g^ven  in  them,  have  been  appealed  to  as  indi- 
cating the  state  of  education;  and  whatever  inquiry  has  been  made,  or  discussion 
raised,  has  created  but  even  little  temporary  interest ;  the  works  in  which  they 
were  published  have  passed  away  with  the  day,  and  the  old  systems,  uuaffected  by 
any  of  the  facts,  or  arguments  which  may  have  been  adduced  against  them,  conti- 
nue steadily  in  the  exercise  of  a  sway  to  which  men's  minds  have  been  habituated. 
It  Is  conceived,  therefore,  that  if  the  Central  Society  of  Education  would  render 
any  aid  to  the  cause  it  has  undertaken,  it  must  commence  by  ascertaining  the 
ottjects  of  education,  and  determining  the  means  of  attaining  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  proposed  (in  the  spirit  of  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry)  to  give  the 
various  branches  of  this  subject  a  considerate  and  Ial>or{ous  investigation  ;  heaping 
Ikct  upon  fact,  and  argniment  upon  argument,  classifying  and  opposing,  and,  in 
the  instances  in  which  it  can  be  done  with  rafety,  drawing  a  conclusion ;  and  thus 
attempting  to  give  to  the  theory  of  education  a  more  scientific  character  than  it 
has  as  yet  assumed.  The  Society  does  not  underrate  the  obstacles  with  which  it 
will  have  to  contend.  But,  regarding  education  as  that  which  is  to  determine  what 
this  nation — ^what  Europe — ^wbat  mankind  is  to  be ;  attributing  the  great  misery 
whicli  exists,  and  which  ever  has  existed,  in  the  world,  not  to  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, but  to  the  erroneous  direction  of  the  energies  of  mankind;  and  considering 
that,  by  the  aid  of  education,  the  condition  of  humanity  is  capable  of  an  improve- 
ment which  has  never  yet  been  known, — the  Society  has  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
combat  some  of  the  many  difficulties  by  which  this  great  question  is  surrounded, 
with  a  sanguine  hope  that  all  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  noble-minded  in  the 
land,  will  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  desig^." 

Mr.  Duppa  then  examines  what  system  of  education  is  best  suited  to 
both  sexes,  and  enlarges  on  this  subject,  following  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Society,  which  embraces  the  following 
classification.  1. — Primary  or  Elemental  Education.  2. — Secondary 
Education.  3. — Superior  or  University  Education.  4. — Special  or 
Professional  Education.  S. — Supplementary  Education.  We  cannot 
enter  into  details,  but  we  sincerely  add  our  humble  testimony  of  appro- 
bation to  the  views  so  ably  illustrated  by  the  author. 

The  second  article,  "On  the  progress  and  prospects  of  education  in 
the  United  Kingdom,"  is  from  tne  able  pen  oi  the  eloquent  and  philan- 
tropic  Mr.  Wyse,  in  which  he  reviews  the  systems  pursued  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  a  most  valuable  paper,  and  deserves  to  be 
read  by  every  real  friend  of  humanity.  We  extract  the  following  noble 
passage  on  the  brutal  system  of  flogging. 

**  Corporal  punishment  still  maintains  possession  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
Scotch  parochial  schools.  They  still  go  on  the  old  presumption  that  mankind  has 
got  so  much  of  the  beast  nature  in  him — is  so  entirely  the  bear  ill-civilized  of 
some  philosophers — that  none  but  beast  and  bear  arguments  are  likely  to  make 
impression  on  his  sensibilities.  But  fear — and,  above  all,  abase  fear,  tainting, 
humbling,  breaking  down  those  very  energies  which  it  is  the  glory  of  civilization 
to  raise  up — the  fear  of  bodily  suffering  of  the  slave's  lash  and  tyrant *s  frown ;  if 
such  a  fear  were  a  natural  inmate  of  the  youthAil  heart,  it  should  be  expelled — 
but  by  all  gentle  means,  by  kindly  sympathies,  and  perfect  good  will.  What  a 
contradiction  is  the  whole  order  of  our  social  organization,  if  this  be  just,  meet, 
and  available  to  our  training  I  What  miserable  nonsense  to  talk  of  our  British 
freedom,  and  our  manly  spirit,  and  our  gentlemanly  honour,  if  the  first  lesson  to 
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be  written  in  striped  on  the  back  of  onr  children,  is  this  duty  of  submitting  to,  of 
shrinking  before^  mere  manual  correction !  We  plant  oppression  and  the  vile 
yielding  to  oppression — a  bondsman's  and  a  despot's  spirit,  (they  are  never  dis- 
joined,) in  the  youthful  heart.  Can  we  be  surprised,  in  after  life,  that  with  all 
our  pompous  simulation  of  freedom,  beneath  all  the  miserable  fhg-system  sbouM 
lurk.  The  cruel  old  womanism  of  some  of  our  journals  treats  this  as  visionary; 
no  doubt  it  does ;  it  would  in  other  times  have  drowned  witches  with  James  the 
First,  or  burnt  Jews  with  Philip  the  Second.  In  the  opinion  of  these  joiimalf, 
we  hold  our  knowledge  firom  the  birch,  as  we  do  our  virtue  firom  Jack  Ketch." 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Wyse  in  deeming  it  necessary  that  cninca- 
tion  should  become  an  affair  of  the  State,  and  be  placed  under  national 
control. 

Teaching  has  degenerated  into  the  vilest  of  trades,  and  the  majority  of 
those,  who  set  up  schools,  merely  speculate  on  the  profits  of  feeding  the 
children.  We  need  not  travel  out  of  Guernsey  to  see  the  abominations 
of  this  system,  for  we  ourselves  have  seen  a  letter,  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Star  newspaper  of  this  island,  written  by  a  schoolmaster  of 
twenty-five  years  stanaing,  in  which  scarcely  a  word  was  correctly 
spelt,' and  not  one  sentence  grammatically  composed.  It  is  really 
lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  parents,  who  send  a  boy  to  what,  in 
money,  appears  to  be  a  cheap  school,  but  which  is  really  dear,  as  no 
equivalent  whatever  is  obtained  for  what  is  paid ;  the  father  is  robbed, 
and  the  child  injured. 

Mr.  Wyse  puts  forward  the  following  recommendation,  which  we 
most  sincerely  hope  may  be  adopted  by  the  legislature : 

"  A  Board  of  Education  for  England,  another  for  Scotland,  a  third  for  Ireland, 
all  acting  under  a  minister  of  Public  Instruction  here,  with  large  powers  over  old 
and  new  endowments,  and  with  adequate  funds,  composed  fairly,  and  acting  under 
constant  Parliamentary  and  Government  inspection ;  but,  above  all,  under  the 
universal  public  eye ;  a  wise  share  of  co-operation  g^ranted,  and  required  from  the 
people,  in  parishes,  towns,  counties,  and  provinces,  through  the  public  bodies 
most  appropriate  in  each, — this  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  preliminary  to  all  real 
reform  of  a  general  nature  in  our  national  education ;  the  only  reform  indeed 
which  can  give  it  a  national  character,  or  leave  us  the  hope  that  our  posterity  will 
enjoy  a  sound,  universal,  and  permanent  system." 

"The  Education  of  the  Senses,"  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  a  very  interesting 
article,  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  education  is  conveyed  to  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb.  The  Abbe  Sicard  and  the  Abbi  de 
TEpee  have  left  imperishable  names  in  France,  for  their  benevolent 
exertions  in  this  arduous  mode  of  instruction.  We  may  here  introduce 
two  ingenious  answers  given  by  Massieu,  the  metaphysical  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  as  showing  how  the  faculties  even  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
may  be  developed.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  understood  of  a 
bodily  sense?  "  A  sense,"  said  he,  "is  an  idea-carrier"  ^porte-idee). 
And  being  asked,  "  What  is  hearing  ?"  he  replied,  "  It  is  the  auricular 
sight."  These  answers  are  perfectly  philosophical,  and  they  show  how 
admirably  Massieu  was  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  several  specimens  of  the  educational  exercises  used 
in  teaching  his  pupils,  but  thev  are  of  too  dry  a  character  to  please  the 
generality  of  readers;  we,  therefore,  pass  them  by,  and  extract  his 
account  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  who  have  been  distinguised  for 
their  talents, — a  fragment  of  biography  little  known,  but  which  will 
serve  to  encourage  the  benevolent  in  the  task  of  their  instruction. 

"  A  few  years  agone,  a  gentleman  who  had  heen  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  infancy, 
was  culled  to  the  bar  by  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  had  received  a 
good  legal  education,  and  was  considered  very  clever  as  a  conveyancer.    This  U 
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the  only  instance  we  know  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  making  choice  of  the  law 
as  a  profession.  Deaf  and  dumb  artists  are  numerous ;  there  are  few  authors,  and 
we  know  of  some  sculptors.  The  manual  trades  in  which  the  blind  have  shown 
dexterity  are  more  limited  than  those  which  are  followed  by  the  deaf.  The  male 
pupils  of  our  asylum  for  the  blind  weave  sacking  cloth,  make  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
spin  different  sorts  of  twine,  make  and  repair  mattresses,  door  mats,  rugs  for  the 
hearth,  door,  table,  and  carriages ;  and  in  some  asylums  they  make  shoes,  both  of 
listing  and  leather.  The  female  pupils  are  employed  in  the  finer  kinds  of  basket 
work,  in  knitting,  spinning,  netting  and  sewing ;  they  also  perform  certain  por- 
tions of  household  labour.  The  liberal  arts  in  which  the  blind  have  distinguished 
themselves  will  be  best  seen  by  a  slight  notice  of  some  individuals  of  our  own 
country  who  have  risen  to  eminence.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot  often 
ascertain  by  what  process  they  were  enabled  to  achieve  their  cultivation  so  suc- 
cessfully, what  external  helps  fhey  made  use  of  in  their  endeavours,  what  obstacles 
they  encountered,  and  the  means  they  adopted  for  removing  them,  and  for  pur- 
suing their  studies  with  satisfaction  and  profit.  The  following  names  are  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  in 
which  they  attained  distinction.  Sir  John  Oower  is  fhmed  as  one  of  our  early 
poets.  Henry  the  Minstrel  recorded  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Bacon — descended  firom  the  family  of  Lord  Verulam — successfully 
studied  the  law,  and  in  his  pleadings  gave  satisfaction  to  his  clients.  The  Rev. 
John  Troughton,  of  Coventry,  was  a  celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  and  author. 
Dr.  Sannderson  held  the  office  of  Lucasian  professor  at  Cambridge ;  he  received 
his  early  instruction  in  arithmetic  firom  his  father.  When  a  young  man,  such  was 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he  required  only  books  and  a  reader,  on  any  subject 
to  which  he  desired  to  devote  himself.  He  acquired  many  of  his  ideas  by  the 
sense  of  feeling ;  small  degrees  of  roughness,  defects  of  polish,  the  passing  of  a 
cloudy  the  approach  <^any  object  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  air,  he  accurately 
discerned.  By  the  quickness  of  his  hearing,  he  could  judge  of  the  size  of  a  room, 
his  distance  firom  a  wall,  and  even  distingui!$h  the  fifth  part  of  a  note  in  music. 
His  abacus,  or  palpable  arithmetic,  has  been  often  described  ;  it  has  been  much 
improved  since  his  time. — Dr.  Blacklock  is  another  eminent  instance  of  what  the 
blind  may  accomplish.  He  was  bom  in  quite  an  humble  station,  his  father  was  a 
bricklayer :  his  first  instructions  were  oral,  hU  father  read  to  him ;  at  first,  from 
books  suited  to  a  child's  capacity,  and  afterwards  iVom  the  works  of  Milton, 
Spenser,  Prior,  Pope,  Addison,  &c.  When  a  young  man,  having  become  known 
through  his  poems,  he  embraced  the  means  which  were  offered  him  of  studying  at 
a  grammar  school  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  college.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  in  later  life  with  various  sciences,  the  learned  languages,  and  several 
modem  languages :  French  he  learned  from  his  intimacy  with  a  private  family, 
the  mistress  of  which  was  a  Parisian. — ^John  Metcalf,  commonly  known  as  Blind 
Jack  of  Knaresborough,  was  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  most  extraordinary 
indeed  were  the  occupations  in  which  he  chose  to  employ  his  diversified  talents, 
exhibiting  the  most  fertile  expedients  to  supply  his  natural  deprivation.  He  was 
a  successnil  competitor  with  other  surveyors  in  projecting  roads,  and  contracting 
for  them  over  districts  presenting  numerous  impediments.  Hunting,  dancing, 
card-playing,  racing,  buying  and  selling  horses,  acting  as  a  guide,  were  some  of 
the  employments  in  which  he  successfully  engaged.  As  a  contractor,  carrying 
roads  across  mosses  and  over  mountains,  his  achievements  are  worthy  of  remark  ; 
Dr.  Bew,  speaking  of  him  in  this  capacity,  says,  <'  I  have  severallimes  met  him, 
with  the  assistance  only  of  a  long  staff,  traversing  the  road,  ascending  precipices^ 
exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so 
as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner." — Of  Dr.  Moyes  we  have  many  in- 
teresting and  useiVil  particulars  in  Dr.  Bew*s  Memoir  on  Blindness,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society.  <<  When  introduced  into  company, 
be  remained  for  some  time  silent.  The  sound  directed  him  to  judge  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room,  and  the  different  voices  of  the  number  of  persons  present ;  his 
distinctions  in  these  respects  were  very  accurate,  and  his  memory  so  retentive, 
that  he  was  seldom  mistaken.  He  determined  pretty  nearly  the  stature  of  those 
he  was  speaking  with  from  the  direction  of  their  voices.  He  was  an  improver  of 
the  system  of  tangible  arithmetic  invented  by  Dr.  Saunderson. — ^John  Oough  was 
a  close  observer,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  philosophy.  He  was  an  accomplished  botanist ;  he  examined,  discrimi- 
nated, and  arranged  his  plants  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Ordinary  plants  were 
known  to  him  by  the  touch  of  his  fingers ',  those  that  were  new  he  examined  in 
their  various  parts  by  the  tip  of  his  tongue." 
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The  "  Statistics  of  Crime  and  Education  in  France**  is  a  very  in- 
structive article,  and  proves  from  facts,  officially  collected  and  bearing 
the  clearest  stamp  of  authenticity,  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vfoe, 
and  education  the  surest  promoter  of  virtue.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing extract  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers  : 

"  It  is  chiefly  witTi  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  apparent  influence  of  edacation, 
when  carried  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  that  the  following  abstrscu 
and  calculations  have  been  made  from  the  French  Criminal  tables.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  abstracts  that,  while  the  average  number  of  persons  brought 
before  the  courts  of  assize  to  answer  for  offences  committed  in  each  of  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1934  was  7,191,  the  number  among  them  whose  education  went 
beyond  reading  and  writing  was  only  163,  or  not  quite  1  in  44  of  the  accused,  and, 
if  calculated  upon  the  entire  population  of  France,  exactly  1  in  200,000.  If,  for 
the  accusations^  we  substitute  the  number  of  convictions  during  the  same  period, 
we  find  that  the  annual  average  number  of  those  convictions  was  4,238,  of  whom 
only  65,  or  only  1  in  65,  belonged  to  the  educated  class,  being  1  in  each  501,065 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  not  any  means  in  existence 
for  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  in  France  to  whom  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  imparted  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed  in  the  fourth  class 
described  in  the  criminal  tables ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  num- 
her  is  not  immeasurably  beyond  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  laws,' as  compared  with  the  numbers  among  the  population  who  should 
be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  three  classes.  It  is  further  shown  that,  on  the 
average  of  seven  years,  out  of  10,000  persons  accused  of  crimes  against  persons, 
only  309  belonged  to  the  educated  class ;  and  that  in  an  equal  number  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  against  property,  only  201  belonged  to  that  class :  the  pro- 
portion of  accusations  generally  against  the  educated  being  227  in  10,000,  the 
remaining  number  being  supplied  iVom  the  other  three  classes  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz. 

Those  wholly  ignorant ^ 6,027 

Those  who  read  or  write  badly 2,769 

Those  who  read  and  write  well 977 

9,773 

The  same  mode  of  calculation  applied  to  convictions  shows  the  following  results : 

Crimea  against  Crimes  against  AU  deaeriptkiQs 

PeraoQs.  Property.  of  Crimes. 

The  wholly  ignorant 6,1  ?4  6,351  6,305 

Those  who  read  or  write  badly 2,769  2,646  2,671 

Those  who  read  and  write  well ....      91 1  860  871 

Those  superiorly  instructed 196  143  158 

10,000  10,000  10,000 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  restraining  influence  of  education,  as  shown 
by  these  abstracts,  is  more  apparent  in  preserving  men  from  the  commisskm  of 
crimes  against  property  than  fV^m  crimes  against  persons ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
education  is  more  powerful  in  preventing  crimes  which  are  committed  with  pre> 
meditation,  than  it  is  in  producing  a  proper  control  over  our  bad  pasnons  and 
impulses.  This  should  not  and  need  not  be :  that  the  fact  is  so,  however,  is  unde- 
niable ;  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the  little  care  that  is 
taken  in  most — it  might  almost  be  said  in  all — schools,  to  discipline  the  heart, 
and  to  form  the  character,  as  well  as  to  store  the  mind.  The  figures  given  above 
should  serve  effectually  to  clear  education  from  a  reproach  which  has  been  con- 
stantly brought  against  it, — that  it  qualifies  men  for  the  commission  of  one  kind 
of  offence  from  which  the  ignorant  are  necessarily  free,-^the  offence  of  forgery, 
which  is  of  course  included  among  offences  against  property.  The  number  of 
persons  convicted  of  this  crime  among  the  well-educated  in  France,  during  each  of 
the  years  embraced  by  the  tables,  was : 

In  1828 6  In  1832 0 

1829 8  1833 9 

1830 8  1834 9 

1831 8 
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It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  that  education  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  Turkey.  We  leam,  from  the  article  on  this  subject,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodell,  an  American  missionary,  has  been  instrumental  in  organ- 
izioffy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  a  number  of  schools  for 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Mr.  Goodell's  report  is  printed  in 
this  article,  but  it  is  too  lon^  for  extract ;  we  must,  however,  find  room 
for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  our  secretary  of  legation  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

*^  The  political  condition  at  this  moment  of  Armenia  Proper,  joined  to  other 
considerations,  induces  me  to  recommend  unhesitatingly  Constantinople  as  the 
place  most  eligible  for  a  school,  which  here  wiU  be  dbrected  by  more  enlightened 
men  than  it  could  be  elsewhere,  which  can  here  be  inspected  and  controlled.  This 
is  the  centre  of  whatever  instruction  they  at  present  possess.  To  the  capital  repair 
yearly,  ftt)m  every  portion  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  Armenians,  thousands  of 
this  sect  in  search  of  employment  and  fortune,  who  return  more  or  less  improved 
by  contact  with  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

**  Three  years  ago,  among  the  Armenians  (not  Catholic)  there  were  but  11  paro- 
chial schools ;  at  present  there  are  82 :  in  these  and  in  some  private  schools, 
between  6,000  and  7,000  children  already  receive  some  rudiments  of  instruction. 
Within  this  short  period,  these  21  new  schools  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  parishes,  of  companies,  or  of  individuals,  who  also  keep  them  up  and  pay  the 
masters :  not  an  Armenian  chUd  pays  one  para  for  parochial  education. 

*'  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  sudden  development  of  the  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, displayed  in  the  erection  of  so  many  schools,  was  effected  by  the  previous 
extension  of  instruction  among  the  higher  orders ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
ease :  the  recent  amelioration  of  the  political  condition  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Porte  has  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  the  flree  expression  of  their  repressed  instinct 
and  aspirations,  which  are  so  little  assisted  or  encouraged  by  individual  instruc- 
tion, that,  out  of  the  104  masters  at  present  employed,  only  40  can  write. 

**  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  mentioning  to  yoa  that  I  have  suggested  to 
the  Government  here  the  publication  in  Turkish  of  the  Penny  Magazine ;  they 
have  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  offer  their  press  and  the  labour  of  printing,  free 
of  charge.  In  the  seventy-eighth  number  of  the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  you  wiU  find 
a  letter  on  the  effect  of  publicity  in  Turkey  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  printed  in 
that  paper,  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  the  society.  The  circulation  of  the  Moniteur 
is  at  present  4,600,  and  will  probably  be  quadrupled  when  the  regular  posts  are 
established. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  circulation  of  the  Penny  Magazine  would  very  soon 
be  as  considerable." 

An  immense  mass  of  information  is  collected  on  the  state  of  education 
on  the  continent,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  number  both  of  professors 
and  students.  We  recommend  the  directors  of  Elizabeth  College  to 
look  over  the  contents,  and  they  will  there  find  some  useful  hints  for 
the  improvement  of  our  own  institution ;  particularly,  they  will  see  that 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  German  universities  depends  essentially  on 
courses  of  lectures,  not  one  of  which  is  ever  given  at  Elizabeth  College. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  report  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Egypt  and  Algiers,  wishing  every  success  to  the  society,  and 
hoping  that  their  second  publication  may  speedily  be  announced. 

**  Egypt. — New  Scholattic  System. — A  number  of  schools  of  various  descrip- 
tions have  been  gradually  established  under  the  auspices  of  Mehemed  All,  but 
without  any  unity  of  system  or  design.  This  important  point  has,  however,  at 
last  been  effected ;  fh>m  henceforth  every  scholastic  establishment  will  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  public  board,  of  which  Mouktar-Bey  has  been  appointed 
the  president.  A  commission  had  been  previously  charged  with  the  task  of  setting 
the  necessary  inquiries  on  foot,  and  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Pasha's  approval.  The  plan  thus  approved  divides  the  several  seminaries  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  1.  EUnnentarfft—^,  Preparatory y— BXkA  S,  Special  tchoole  ; 
and  it  lays  down  as  general  bases,  that  it  shaU  be  the  object  of  the  Elementary 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3.  U 
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schools  to  diffuse  education  throughout  the  land,  and  fit  youth  for  admission  into 
the  Preparatory  schools.  For  this  purpose,  fifty  large  Elementary  schools  are  to 
be  established  in  the  twelve  Moudirlis,  or  provinces.  The  Preparatory  schools 
will  affbrd  the  pupils  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction,  and  qualify  them  for 
entering  the  Special  schools.  The  Special  schools  are  designed  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  public  service,  both  civil  and  military ;  and  are  to  compreheod 
the  following  establishments, — namely,  1.  a  '<  school  of  Languages/'  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  forming  triinslators  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  French  tongues,  and 
providing  teachers  for  the  Special  schools ; — 2.  a  **  Polytechnic  school,"  to  which 
the  Boards  of  mines,  and  of  bridges  and  highways,  will  be  attached,  until  a  suits- 
ble  opening  can  be  made  for  dividing  this  school  into  two  distinct  establishments; 
— 3.  a  school  of  Artillery ; — 4.  a  school  fbr  the  Cavalry ; — 6.  a  school  for  the 
Infantry ; — 6.  a  school  for  the  Navy  ; — 7.  a  school  for  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ;~ 
and  8.  a  Veterinary  school.  The  whole  uf  the  pupils  In  these  schools  are  to  be 
maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  their  numbers  are  to  be  carried 
to  11,000.  All  the  schools  are  to  be  placed  on  a  military  footing,  and  the  pupils 
are  to  be  quartered  ia  barracks. 

"  Measures  are  in  great  forwardness  for  erecting  a  handsome  building  at  Cairo, 
in  which  a  museum,  library,  and  cabinet  of  natural  history  will  be  placed.  The 
remaining  vestiges  of  Egyptian  antiquity  are  in  future  to  be  treated  and  preserved 
as  national  property. 

"  The  pupils  in  all  the  schools  we  have  mentioned  are  to  be  carefully  selected 
fW>m  among  the  candidates,  and  at  each  step  of  their  progress  are  to  undergo 
periodical  examinations,  in  order  that  unqualified  persons  may  not  be  admitted 
into  the  public  services.  The  regulations  for  the  management  of  each  class  of 
schools  have  been  drawn  up. 

"  A  school  of  Translators  has  been  formed ;  they  are  employed  in  preparijig  works 
for  the  press  at  Boulak,  in  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  in  Turkish  and 
Arabic  have  been  printed.  A  native  eng^ver  and  lithographer^  educated  in 
France,  have  been  attached  to  this  press. 

"  Aloisbs. — ^The  government  of  this  colony  state  in  their  official  Report,  that 
the  whole  number  of  establishments  for  education  under  its  jurisdiction  is  fourteen ; 
eleven  of  which  are  in  Algiers  itself,  and  attended  by  447  pupils.  Of  the  other 
three,  two  are  at  Bona,  where  there  are  68  pupils,  and  one  at  Orao,  where  there 
are  62.  These  fourteen  schools,  therefore,  have  577  pupils  in  all.  Four  of  those 
in  Algiers,  and  the  three  at  Bona  and  Oran,  are  gratuitous.  The  system  of  reci- 
procal instruction  prevails  in  these  establishments;  and  children  are  admitted 
into  them  without  regard  to  their  religious  persuasion  or  their  descent.  In  the 
two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  which  have  been  opened  upon  that  system  in  Algiers, 
and  are  attended  by  116  children,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion. A  college  was  opened  at  Algiers  in  April,  1695,  which  has  already  neariy 
50  students,  some  of  whom  are  natives :  they  are  taught  the  classics,  mathematics, 
drawing,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian." 
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ACT  1 1.*- Scene  1. 

Castle  of  the  Baron  of  Attinghausen. 

A  gothic  haU^  decorated  toith  e$cutcheoni  and  helmets. — The  haron,  an  old  wum  of 

eighty  years,  of  a  lofty  and  noble  stature,  dressed  in  afurjerhinf  and  teaming  on  a 

stcff,  headed  with  chamois^hom — Kuoni,  and  six  other  retainers,  stand  round  him 

with  rakes  and  scythes— Ulrich  of  Rudenz  enters  in  the  dress  of  a  knight. 

RtJDEirz. 
Here  am  I,  uncle— what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Attinghausen. 
Permit  that  I,  as  is  the  usage  of  my  house, 
First  share  the  maUn-draught  with  these  my  servants. 

(Jhinhsfrom  a  cup  which  is  qfterwarde  passed  in  reiaHem 
to  ali  present,) 
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Time  was  when  I  was  with  them  both  in  field 
And  forest,  with  my  eye  their  toil  directing, 
My  banner  oft  hath  led  them  to  the  battle, 
Now  I  can  only  play  the  steward's  part. 
And  if  the  warm  sun  eometh  not  to  me, 
I  can  no  longer  seek  him  on  the  mountains. 
Thus  in  a  narrower  and  still  narrower  sphere, 
I  move  towards  the  narrowest  and  the  last 
Where  life  stands  still. — I  am  my  shadow  only 
And  soon  shall  be  my  name  and  nothing  more. 
KuoNi.     (to  Rudenzy  with  the  cup.) 
Here's  to  you,  Squire  ; 

(on  Rudenz*  hesitating  to  take  the  eup,) 

Come,  drink  Areely,  Sir, 
It  comes  from  the  same  cup  and  the  same  heart. 

Attinghausen. 
Now  go,  my  children,  and,  your  labours  done, 
We'll  speak  together  of  the  land's  affUrs.  {Exeunt  tervantt.) 

Attinghausen.         (to  Rudenz,) 
I  see  thee,  nephew,  armed  with  sword  and  mail : 
Thou'rt  bound  for  Altorf  to  the  Governor's  castle. 

RUDEKZ. 

Yes,  uncle,  and  I  must  begone  forthwith. 

Attinghausen.        (seating  himselfi) 
What,  needs  there  really  so  much  haste  ?    Is  time 
Then  meted  out  so  scantily  unto  thy  youth. 
That  thou  must  save  the  space  thou  ow*st  thine  uncle  ? 

RuDEirz. 
I  see  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  me, 
I'm  nothing  but  a  stranger  in  this  house. 

Attznohausek. 
Alas,  thou  art  so.    Yes,  to  thee  thy  home  0 

Is  now  a  foreign  place !    O,  Uly,  Uly, 
I  know  thee  not !     Rich  silks  are  thy  attire^ 
Proudly  thy  head  displays  the  peacock's  plume. 
Thou  fling'st  the  purple  mantlet  o'er  thy  shoulders, 
Thine  eye  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  peasant, 
Thou  art  ashamed  of  his  familiar  greeting. 

Rudenz. 
His  due  of  honour  willingly  I  give  him, 
But  not  the  right  his  arrogance  assumes. 
AmifOHAvsEir. 
^  The  sovereign's  wrath  lies  heavy  on  the  land, 
The  heart  of  every  honest  man  is  sad 
And  sorrowful  at  the  tyrannic  power 
We're  suffering — thee  alone  the  common  grief 
Affects  not. — ^Thon  alone  of  all  art  seen 
Apostate  from  thine  own,  ranged  on  the  side 
Of  thy  poor  country's  foes,  as  if  in  insult 
To  our  distress,  pursuing  giddy  pleasures 
And  meanly  courting  princely  favor,  whilst 
Thy  country's  bleeding  'neath  a  foreign  yoke. 

Rudenz. 
The  land  is  sorely  straitened — Why,  my  uncle, 
Who  then  has  plunged  it  into  this  distress? 
'Twould  merely  cost  a  single  easy  word 
Instant  to  rid  it  of  its  grievous  troubles 
And  gain  the  favour  of  its  gpracious  Emperor. 
But  wo  to  them  that  blind  the  people's  eyes 
And  force  them  to  oppose  their  actual  good  I 
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For  their  own  private  ends  the  cbieft  deter 
The  Waldstatten  fW>m  plighting  fiaith  to  Austria, 
Though  all  the  neighbouring  cantons  round  have  done  it. 
To  Bit  on  lordly  benches  with  the  nobles 
Pleaseth  the  boors. — ^To  be  without  a  master, 
They  wish  to  have  the  Emperor  as  master. 

Attxhohausbk. 
Must  I  hear  this,  ^nd  from  thy  lips,  Uly  ? 

RUDSNZ. 

You  challenged  me — allow  me  to  proceed. 

What  part,  I  ask,  are  you  yourself,  good  uncle, 

Performing  here  T — Aspires  your  pride  no  higher 

Than  being  bannaret  or  country  mayor. 

And  ruling  with  these  rude  untutored  shepherds? 

How  ?  is  it  not  a  far  more  glorious  choice 

To  vow  allegiance  to  a  royid  master, 

And  Join  his  splendid  court  and  camp. 

Than  be  the  nameless  peer  of  your  own  serfs. 

And  sit  in>  judgment  with  the  grovelling  clown. 

Attikohausen. 
Ah,  Uly,  Uly,  now  I  recognize 
The  voice  of  base  seduction.— -She  hath  seized 
Thy  open  ear  and  poisoned  thy  pure  heart. 

RUDENZ. 

Yes,  I  will  not  conceal  it — deep  in  my  soul 

The  stranger's  keen  derision  wounded  me, 

That  nicknamed  us  the  boor-nobility. 

I  cannot,  whilst  the  noble  youth  around 

Are  gathering  honours  under  Hapsburg's  standard, 

Bear  to  live  idly  here  upon  my  heritage. 

And  meanly  waste  in  common  daily  labour 

The  lovely  spring  of  life. — In  other  lands 

Deeds  are  done — a  world  of  glorious  fkme 

Movd^  in  bright  pomp  beyond  these  mountains ; 

My  shield  and  helmet  in  the  hall  are  rusting, — 

The  war-tuned  clarion's  loud  and  stirring  notes. 

The  herald's  summons  to  the  tournament, 

Force  not  their  way  to  these  sequestered  vales ; 

Nought  save  the  ram  des  wtcJuSf  the  samely  tinklings 

Of  cattle  bells  amongst  these  scenes  I  hear. 

Attinohausek. 
Deluded  youth,  seduced  by  empty  glare ! — 
Despise  thy  native  country,  be  ashamed 
Of  the  pure  ancient  manners  of  thy  fathers. 
The  time  will  come  when  thou,  with  scalding  tears. 
Wilt  long  for  thy  paternal  hills  again  I 
And  the  rude  music  of  the  shepherd  dance, 
Which  thou  despisest  now  with  proud  disdain. 
Will  seize  thy  youthful  heart  with  painful  saihiess, 
When  in  a  foreign  land  it  strikes  thine  ear. 
The  false,  the  alien  world  is  not  for  thee  ^ 
It  will  demand  far  other  qualities 
Than  thou  amongst  these  vallies  hast  acquired. 
— Oo,  then,  sell  thy  free  soul,  take  lands  in  fief, — 
Become  the  purchased  servant  of  a  prince. 
When  thou  couldst  be  an  independent  lord, 
A  prince  on  ground  and  soil  thine  own  and  firee  ; 
Ah,  Uly,  Uly,  tarry  with  thine  own ! 
Go  not  to  Altorf — O  desert  it  not, 
The  sacred  cause  of  thy  poor  fiither  land ! 
—I  am  the  last  one  of  my  race.    My  name 
Will  end  with  me.    There  hang  my  shield  and  helmet, 
These  they^l  send  with  me  to  my  last  abode. 
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And  am  I  at  my  latest  breath  to  think 
That  thou  but  waite«t  for  my  glazing  eye 
To  go  before  this  recent  court  of  fiefs 
And  there  receive  the  noble  lands  from  Austria 
Which  I  received  so  wholly  free  from  God  ? 

RuDEirz. 
In  vain  should  we  fesist  or  thwart  the  king, 
His  are  the  marts,  the  courts  of  justice,  his 
The  merchant's  roads ;  the  sumpter-horse  itself 
That  joumies  o'er  the  Gothard  pays  him  toll, 
His  lands  enclose  and  bind  us  like  a  net ; 
No,  uncle,  'tis  a  wise  and  prudent  council. 
In  these  sad  heavy  times  of  party  spirit, 
To  Join  some  mighty  chief. 

ATTIirOHAUSBir. 

Art  thou  so  cunning? 
Wouldst  see  more  clearly  than  thy  virtuous  fathers. 
Who  with  their  blood  and  fortunes  bravely  fought 
To  gain  the  costly  jewel  liberty  ? 
Sail  to  Lucerne,  ask  there  how  heavily 
The  rule  of  Austria  lies  upon  the  land  ; 
Soon  will  they  come  to  count  our  flocks  and  herds. 
To  measure  out  our  Alps,  forbid  the  game 
And  wild-fowl  in  our  woods,  guard  with  their  toll-booths 
Our  gates  and  bridges,  for  their  purchuses 
Of  lands  they  with  our  poverty  will  pay. 
And  with  our  blood  wage  on  their  tyrant  wars. 
— No,  if  we  are  to  risk  our  dearest  blood. 
Let  it  be /or  ourselves — ^we  shall  obtain 
Liberty  cheaper  Ikr  than  bondage. 

RUDSNZ. 

What  can  we, 
A  shepherd-nation  do  'gainst  Albert's  armies  ? 

Attimghausen. 
Learn  thou  to  know  this  shepherd-nation,  boy ! 
I  know  it,  I  have  led  it  on  in  battles, 
I've  seen  its  sons  fight  at  Faventuim ; 
Let  them  dare  come  to  force  a  yoke  upon  us 
Which  we  have  all  determined  not  to  bear. 
— O  learn  to  feel  from  what  race  thou  art  sprung, 
Cast  not  for  empty  pomp  and  tinsel  glare 
The  genuine  pearl  of  thy  true  worth  away — 
To  be  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  people, 
That  would  for  love  alone  adhere  to  thee 
And  faithful  stand  by  thee  'mid  strife  and  death. 
Be  that  nobility  thy  boast,  thy  pride. — 
The  bonds  by  nature  formed  bind  fast  and  firm ; 
Ally  thyself  to  thy  dear  father  land. 
And  to  thy  fervent  bosom  hold  it  clasped. 
Here  grow  the  strongest  roots  of  thy  full  strength ; 
In  yonder  foreign  world  thou  stand'st  alone, 
A  totterinff  reed  which  any  storm  may  crush. 
O  (;ome  !    tis  long  since  thou  hast  been  with  us. 
Try  but  to  stay  one  day,  one  single  day, 
Go  not  to  Altorf — Hark  thee !  not  to  day 
This  one  day  only  give  up  to  thy  friends,  (taking  his  hand.) 

RUDENZ. 

My  word  is  pledged — Let  me  begone — I'm  bound. 
Attiitohausem. 

(withdrawing  his  handy  and  in  a  serious  tone.) 
Thou  art  bound — bound  indeed,  unhappy  creature. 
But  not  by  word  and  vow — but  by  love's  bonds. 

{Rudenz  turns  away  his  face.) 
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—Aye,  hide  thy  visage  as  thou  wilt — The  lady 

Bertha  of  Bruneck  at  the  Governor's  'tis 

That  draws  and  chains  thee  to  the  Emperor's  service. 

With  thy  defection  firom  thy  country,  thou 

Wouldst  buy  the  titled  maid — Cheat  not  thyself! 

The  maid  is  shown  thee  merely  as  a  lure ; 

For  innocence  like  thine  she  is  not  meAut. 

RUDEKZ. 

I  may  not  listen  longer — Fare  you  well  J         {Exit.) 

ATTIITGHAUSElf. 

Insane  young  man,  hold,  stay  I — Alas,  he's  gone ! 
I  cannot  keep  him  with  me, — cannot  save  him ! 
Thus  too  did  Wolfenschiessen  /rom  his  country 
Revolt— ^nd  thus  will  others  like  him  follow; 
A  foreign  charm  decoys  our  youth  away, 
Who  wildly  long  to  leave  their  native  hills. 
O  luckless  hour,  in  which  these  alien  customs 
Entered  the«e  happy  vallies,  to  destroy 
The  simple  innocence  that  graced  our  manners ! 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
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The  night  preceding  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  was  passed  by  the 
English  in  drinking  and  debauchery  ;  by  the  N«rmans,  in  prayer,  and 
the  confession  of  their  sins.  On  the  following  morning,  William  divided 
his  army  into  three  distinct  bodies^  and,  in  a  long  harangue,  denounced 
the  perfidy  of  Harold.  He  proposed  that  Raoul  de  Conches,  otherwise 
called  Raoul  de  Tosny,  should  carry  the  sacred  standard  presented  to  the 
duke  by  the  pope,  that  privilege  being  hereditary  in  bis  family ;  bat 
Raoul  declined  the  honour,  saying  that  he  would  rather  mingle  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  custody  of  the  standard  was  next  offered  to 
Walter  Giffard,  Seigneur  of  Longueville  en  Caux,  descended  from  a  sister 
of  the  Duchess  Gonnor,  wife  of  Richard  the  First,  and  ancestor  of  the 
first  dukes  of  Buckingham.  This  Giffard  received  the  whole  of  that 
county  after  the  conquest,  in  1070.  The  Giffards  of  Guernsey,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  are  the  posterity  of  this  old  baron.  However 
this  may  be,  he  also  refused  to  carry  the  standard,  assigning  the  same 
reason  as  Raoul  de  Conches.  It  was  ultimately  confided  to  Toustain, 
the  son  of  RoUo  the  White,  which  is  confirmed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

The  first  division  of  the  ducal  army,  composed  of  the  troops  of  Picardy, 
and  the  mercenaries  promiscuously  collected!  from  the  different  states  of 
the  continent,  was  commanded  by  Roger  Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Alen^n 
and  Bell^me,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mabile.  As  a  recompense  for  his 
services,  he  received  the  county  of  Shropshire,  the  town  of  Chichester, 
and  Arundel  Castle^  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Noxfolk.  He  died 
in  1094. 

The  second  division,  formed  of  the  corps  from  Brittany,  Mantes,  Poitou, 
and  the  country  round  Boulogne- sur-Mer,  was  placed  under  the  order  of 
Wiliam  de  Breteuil,  the  duke's  senechal ;  and  the  third  division,  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Normans,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  in  person. 

Wace  then  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  weapons  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  signs  adopted  for  recognition,  and  the  order  of  their  march : 
he  next  enumerates  the  different  counties  from  which  the  English  army 
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was  drawn ;  details  the  orders  of  Harold,  and  the  instructions  of  Gurth  ; 
and  again  repeats  the  charge  of  cowardice  against  the  English  prince  at 
the  sight  of  his  enemies. 

The  battle  commenced  by  the  exploits  of  the  Norman  Taillefer,  who 
sang  the  song  of  Roland,  and  who  demanded  the  honour  of  striking  the 
fii9t  blow  against  the  English,  one  of  whom  he  kills,  and  wounds  another, 
the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  Wace,  who  has  recorded  the  battle  of 
Hastings  with  most  minute  details,  has  nevertheless  omitted,  in  this 
place,  one  fact  wh^ch  could  not  but  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  rude  and  superstitious  soldiers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  army.  We  allude 
to  the  very  extraordinary  skill  of  Taillefer  in  using  his  weapons,  which 
appeared  to  them  magical,  and  which  is  attested  by  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux, 
Geoffrey  Gaimar,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  which  created  general 
consternation^,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  supernatural  agency. 
Quidam  vero  nomine  Taillefer,  diU  aniequam  coirent  bellaiores,  ensibus 
jaciaiis  ludena  coram  genie  Anglorum,  dum  in  eum  omnes  stuperent,  quemdam 
vexilliferum  Anglorum  interfecit,     Henry  Huntingdon,  1.  vii. 

The  Normans,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  ditch  which  circumvallated 
the  English  entrenchment,  were  slaughtered  with  frightful  carnage  3  they 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  which  produced  great  confusion,  but  were 
quickly  rallied  by  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  uterine  brother  to  the  duke. 
From  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  little  advantage  was  . 
gained  on  either  side.  The  Norman  archers  then  fired  their  arrows  in 
Uie  air,  instead  of  in  sttaight  lines,  which  made  the  English  fearful  to  look 
upwards,  and  in  this  manner  Harold  was  wounded  in  the  eye.  Still  the 
Anglo-Saxons  stood  firm.  William  now  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat, 
which  stratagem  lured  the  English  from  the  hill  they  occupied  in  the 
middle  of  their  entrenchment  3  they  pursued  the  Normans  into  the  plain, 
who  suddenly  turned  round,  and  haying  all  the  advantage  in  cavalry,  they 
toon  thinned  the  English  ranks. 

Wace  now  enumerates  the  valour  of  the  principal  Norman  barons, 
whom  we  shall  particularly  describe,  fis  being  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  founders  of  the  British  monarchy.  He  first  speaks  of  Roger  de 
Beaumont,  but  he  was  not  at  Hastings,  for  William  of  Poitiers,. a  cotem- 
porary  historian,  distinctly  states  that  he  remained  in  Normandy,  as  prime 
minister  to  the  duchess,  during  the  absence  of  William.  Wace  confounds 
the  fieither  with  the  son,  Robert,  Count  of  Meulan,  who  made  his  first 
essay  in  arms  at  Hastings,  and  was  there  most  eminently  distinguished. 

Malet  de  Graville  is  next  noticed.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  third. year  of  his  reign,  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
His  son  Robert  obtained  irom  the  same  prince  immense  possessions, 
mostly  situate  in  Suffolk,  in  which  county  he  established  a  monastery  of 
Benedictines,  at  Eye.  The  charter  of  its  foundation  sufficiently  attests 
the  riches  of  this  establishment,  till  the  disgrace  of  the  chief,  under  Henry 
the  Furst,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Empire. — See  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

Hugh  de  Montfort  was  born  at  Montfort-sur-Rille,  near  Brionne.  He 
received  one  hundred  lordships  from  the  royal  munificence  in  different 
counties.  When  William  quitted  England,  in  1067,  Hugh  de  Montfort 
was  one  of  the  Norman  barons  to  whom  he  confided  the  administration 
of  affairs. 

Robert  of  Vieux-Pont  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In 
1073,  he  was  eminent  among  the  Norman  warriors  sent  to  the  aid  of 
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Jean  de  la  Fl^che.  He  remained  as  commanding  officer  in  Maine  ;  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Tictims  of  the  insurrection  of  1085.  But  this  fact  is  contradicted  by  a 
charter  of  Henry  the  First,  in  favour  of  Saint  Pierre-sur-Dive,  in  which 
religious  house  this  Vieux-Pont  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  frock.  His 
descendants  had  large  possessions  in  England.  Robert  de  Vipont  was 
one  of  the  favourites  of  John  Lackland,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  successor. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  this  expedition,  Wace  mentions  N6el  de 
Saint  Sauveur,  but  we  may  doubt  his  having  been  present,  as  no  other 
writer  mentions  his  name.  In  the  list  given  in  the  Brompton  Chronicle, 
we  find  the  name  of  8au;saver,  but  that  is  not  a  corruption  of  Saint-Sauveur. 
but  of  Saunzavier,  Sans-avoir,  a  family  which  established  itself  in  England 
at  the  conquest. 

Henry,  lord  of  Saint  Hiiaire  de  Ferri^res,  near  to  Bemay,  and  son  of 
Vauquelin  de  Ferri^res,  whom  we  noticed  disturbing  the  minority  of 
William,  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  This  illustrious 
family  became  extinct  in  Normandy  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
it  still  exists  in  England  in  the  earldom  of  Ferrers.  Henry  de  Ferri^res 
received  from  the  Conqueror  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  and  several  lordships. 
His  descendants  were  Earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham. 

Roger  of  Roumare,  an  estate  near  to  Rouen,  is  next  mentioned.  He 
married  Lucia,  sister  and  heiress  of  the  English  Earl  Morcar.  He  was 
distinguished  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Wi&iams,  and  his  son  William 
was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  King  Stephen. 

Hugh  De  La  Mare  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  that  name,  which 
was  formerly  very  numerous  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  which  still 
exists  in  Guernsey.  The  founder  of  this  line  had  the  fief  De  La  Mare, 
situate  in  the  commune*  of  Autretot,  near  Yvetot. 

Robert  Belfou,  or  Beaufou,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from 
Raoul,  Count  of  Ivry,  uterine  brother  of  duke  Richard  the  First.  The 
principal  residence  attached  to  this  illustrious  and  ancient  barony,  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pont  TEv^que.  This  Robert,  who  displayed  great 
valour  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  died  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  as  did  his  two 
sons.  His  descendants  founded  the  abbey  of  Belle-Etoile,  and  held  an 
eminent  rank  in  Normandy,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  all  which  countries 
they  had  vast  establishments  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  barony  of 
Beaufou  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Tilly  family,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  from  them  into  that  of  the  Harcourt^s,  to  whom  it  now 
belongs. 

Wace  next  mentions  the  Lord  of  Tancarville,  the  hereditary  chamber- 
lain of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  But  he  is  the  only  author  who  says  that 
this  baron  was  present  at  Hastings.  He  was  too  old  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  expedition,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  re- 
mained, as  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  duchess,  in  Normandy. 

The  Lord  of  Estoteville  was  Robert,  sumamed  Grand-Bois.  Th^e 
are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Normandy,  but  this  baron  came  from 
Etouteville,  in  Caux,  near  to  Yvetot.  This  family  had  large  possessions  in 
England.  They  had  the  barony  of  Cottingham,  and  the  estate  of  Skip* 
with,  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  them  Sir  Gray  Skipwith  claims  his  descent. 

Geoffrey,  lord  of  Magneville,  near  Valognes.  frequently  spelt  Mande- 
ville,  and  Manneville,  was,  after  the  conquest,  appointed  C<Hiatable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  created  Earl  of  Essex. 

*  A  "  oommuie  "  In  France  U  a  diatzict  preaided  over  by  a  maTor. 
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William  Crespin,  the  first  of  that  oame,  was  Lord  of  Bec-Crespin,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Havre.  His  feimily  descended  from  Gislebert, 
Chatelain  of  Tilii^res.  William  Crespin,  the  second  of  that  name,  was 
distinguished  for  bis  bitter  hatred  against  Henry  the  First,  whose  life  he 
put  in  imminent  peril  at  the  battle  of  Bremulle,  not  Brenneville,  as  it  is 
commonly  written.  It  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  that  Milan  Crespin 
held  in  England  eighty-eight  manors,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Wallingford, 
in  Berkshire.     He  died  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

Walter  of  Saint  Martin  was  brother  of  William  Martel.  There  are  so 
many  districts  of  this  name,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  locality  in 
this  instance.  The  best  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  it  was  either 
in  the  pays  de  Caux,  or  the  pays  de  Bray.  The  Martds  are  numerous  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  though  the  ennobled  family  is  extinct  in  England. 
They  founded  the  old  abbey  of  Pont-Robert,  in  Sussex,  in  1 176. 

William,  lord  of  Moulins-la-Marche,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mortagne> 
was  not  only  present  at  Hastings,  but,  in  1073,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Norman  troops,  sent  to  the  succour  of  John  de  la  Fl^he. 
He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1099.  There  was  formerly  an  ennobled 
family  of  his  name  in  England,  but  they  were  originally  from  Limousin^ 
not  from  Normandy.     The  Moullins  are  numerous  in  Guernsey. 

The  lords  of  Dupin  were  vassals  to  the  Counts  of  MeuUan.  Fulk 
Dupin  was  cotemporary  with  the  Conqueror.  Ordericus  Vitalis  cites  the 
name  of  Morin  Dupin,  as  being  eminent  in  1080,  under  Robert  and 
Henry  the  First.  The  branch  of  this  family,  which  obtained  estates  in 
England,  came  from  Du-Pin-au-Haras,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Argentan. 

Hugh  de  Grentemesnil,  now  written  Grandmesnil,  belonged  to  the 
arrondissement  of  Lisieux.  He  had  been  banished  in  1063,  but,  beinff 
afterwards  pardoned,  he  fought  at  Hastings,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  He  received  from  the  royal  munificence  the  title  of  Viscount  or 
Sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  the  government  of  Hampshire,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  lordships.  He  was  moreover  associated  with  Bishop  Odo 
and  William  Fitz-Osbom  in  the  administration  of  judicial  affairs.  He 
died  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  buried  at  Saint- 
EvToult,  which  abbey  he  had  restored  and  largely  endowed. 

Humphrey,  lord  of  Bohon,  took  his  name  from  that  place,  situate  two 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Carentan.  The  remains  of  the  moat  of  the  old 
castle  are  still  visible.  In  this  family  the  hereditary  constableship  of 
England  long  remained,  and  from  it  were  sprung  the  first  Earls  of  Here- 
ford, Essex,  and  Northampton. 

Carteret  is  included  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valogne.  This  family 
has  been  long  extinct  in  Normandy,  but  it  remains  in  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  England.  The  Thynne  family,  who  enjoy  the  Marquisate  of  Bath 
and  the  Barony  of  Carteret,  descend  in  the  female  line  from  Humphrey 
de  Carteret. 

William  de  Varenne,  or  Warrenne,  the  first  of  that  name,  related  to 
Duke  William  on  the  side  of  his  mother  who  was  niece  to  the  Duchess 
Gonnor,  took  his  name  from  the  fief  of  Varenne,  in  the  district  of  Saint- 
Aubin-le-Cauf.  He  received  from  the  Conqueror,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
eight  manors,  and,  in  1073,  he  was  adjoined  to  Richard  de  Bienfaite,  as 
grand-justiciary  of  England.  Created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  William  Rufus, 
in  1089,  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  he  had  founded.  His  descendants.  Earls  of 
Warenne  and  Surrey,    held  the  very  highest  rank  in  England    and 
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Normandy.     In  the  latter  they  possessed,  among  other  domains,  the 
splendid  castle  and  estate  of  Bellencombre. 

Hugh  de  Gournay,  the  first  of  that  name,  is  also  called  Hugh  the  Old, 
(Hugo  Senex)  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the  First.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefe 
of  the  ducal  army  at  the  battle  of  Mortemer,  in  1054.  Becoming 
disgusted  with  the  world,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  which  he 
finished  his  days.  He  had  received  ample  possessions  in  England  from 
William.  King  John,  at  the  period  of  the  separation  of  England  from 
Normandy,  gave  to  the  descendants  of  this  Hugh  de  Gournay  the  barony 
of  Wherewelton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Bedfordshire,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  their 
Norman  patrimony. 

Hugh  D*Avranches,  sumamed  the  Wolf,  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  the  county  of  Chester,  in  1070,  on  condition  to  hold  it  itd. 
iibere  ad  ghdium  sicui  ipse  rex  tenebat  Angliam  per  coronam.  After  a  life 
almost  entirely  spent  in  military  pursuits,  he  died  in  August,  1 101,  in  the 
abbey  of  Cheater,  which  he  had  restored,  and  where,  in  hb  declining 
years,  he  had  Uken  the  frock.  He  also  founded,  in  1085,  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Sever,  in  Normandy. 

According  to  the  English  genealogists,  William  D^Aubigny,  cup-bearer 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  brother  to  the  famous  Neel  D'Aubigny, 
passed  over  to  England  at  the  conquest,  and  exercised  his  office  at  the 
coronation  of  William,  from  whom  he  received  the  barony  of  Bokenham, 
to  which  the  title  of  cup>bearer  remained  attached.  By  his  marriage 
with  Avitia,  he  became  brother-in-law  to  Roger  de  Montbray.  But  Wace 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  held  the  office  of  cup-bearer  (pincerna  regis)  ; 
it  was  his  eldest  son,  William,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Sussex.  We  need  not  here  record  the  circumstances  which  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  Neel  D' Aubigny  the  immense  possessions  of  his  cousin 
Robert  de  Montbray,  and  empowered  his  descendants  to  assume  the  style 
and  rank  of  Barons  Mowbray.  Several  of  the  most  illustrious  £n^sh 
families,  and,  among  others,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  pride  themselves  on  their  descent  from  the  seigneurs  D'Aubi- 
gny.  The  district  from  which  they  took  their  name  is  situate  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Coutances,  near  to  Periers. 

Walter  de  Lacy  received  from  the  Conqueror  the  castle  of  Pontefract. 
in  Yorkshire,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  lordships,  the  major  part 
of  which  were  in  that  county.  Roger,  son  of  Walter,  also  held  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lordships  from  the  royal  munificence  ;  but  he  lost 
them,  and  was  banished,  in  1093,  for  having  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Robert  de  Montbray.  In  1102,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Robert- Courte-Heuse,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  name  of  Lacy  is 
derived  from  Lassy,  on  the  road  from  Vire  to  Aulnay. 

Turgis  de  Tracy,  who  signalized  his  valour  at  Hastings,  commanded 
the  Norman  troops,  in  1073,  in  Maine.  A  natural  son  of  Henry  the 
First  bore  the  name  of  William  de  Tracy,  probably  because  he  was  bom 
in  the  castle  of  that  name,  situated  near  to  Vire.  Henry  de  Tracy, 
contemporary  with  King  Stephen,  was  distinguished  for  his  unshaken 
attachment  to  that  prince,  from  whom  he  received  the  barony  of  Barn- 
staple, in  Devonshire. 

Hubert  de  Port  received  the  barony  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  and 
fifly  four  lordships  in  that  county.  He  took  the  frock  at  Winchester,  in 
the  reign  of  WiUiam  Rufus.     His  son,  Henry,  founded  the  priory  of  Sher- 
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borne,  which  was  a  dependency  on  the  abbey  of  Cerisy,  in  Normandy. 
The  name  of  this  family  is  from  Port  in  Bessin,  near  to  JBayeux. 

Robert  de  Courcy,  father  of  Richard  who  fought  at  Hastings,  was  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Baudry  the  German,  and  grand-nephew  of  Gislebert, 
Count  of  Brionne.  Richard  de  Courcy  received  from  the  Conqueror  the 
barony  of  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  other  lordships  in 
Oxfordshire.  HLs  fomily  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  England  and 
Normandy  for  several  centuries.  It  has  been  perpetuated  in  Ireland  to 
modem  times  from  John  de  Courcy,  who,  under  Henry  the  Second,  was 
among  the  foremost  of  its  conquerors.  Lord  Kinsale,  the  premier  baron 
of  Ireland,  descends  in  the  msde  line  from  this  John,  and  consequently 
through  him  from  the  Courcys  of  Normandy.  The  family  name  is 
taken  from  Courcy,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Falaise. 

Baldwin  de  Meules,  or  de  Brionne,  otherwise  called  Baldwin  of  Exeter, 
and  sometimes  "  the  Viscount,'*  was  on  his  paternal  side  great  grandson 
of  Richard  the  First,  and  consequently  cousin  germane  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  he  had  the  same  relationship  through  his  wife.  He  had  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
marriage  of  William  with  the  daughter  of  that  earl.  The  duke  gave  him 
Meules  and  Le  Sap,  in  compensation  for  his  father  s  property,  which  was 
alienated  during  his  minority.  In  1067,  he  was  charged  with  the  erection 
and  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  Exeter,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  He 
received  from  the  Conqueror  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Devonshire,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  manors  in  that  county.     He  died  in  1 090. 

William  de  Moyon,  with  several  manors,  obtained  Dunster  Castle,  in 
Somersetshire,  which  became  the  principal  abode  of  his  successors.  His 
grandson,  William,  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  Empress  Matilda, 
on  account  of  the  services  he  rendered  her  in  the  war  with  King 
Stephen.  The  Barons  Mohun  of  Okehampton  were  descended  from  him, 
and  this  branch  was  not  extinguished  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Moyon  is  three  leagues  to  the  south  of  Saint-Lo. 

Raoul  de  Gael,  described  by  Wace  as  Lord  of  Gael  and  Montfort,  in 
Brittany,  is  the  same  person  who  is  called  by  the  English  and  Norman 
chroniclers,  Raoul  de  Guader.  This  baron,  after  having  received  from 
the  Conqueror  the  county  of  Norfolk,  displeased  at  his  revising  his  assent 
to  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  William  Fitz-Osborn,  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  to  solemnize  his  nuptials,  and  then  con- 
spired against  him  with  his  brother-in-law,  Roger  Fitz-Osbom.  Besieged 
in  Norwich,  he  evaded  the  anger  of  William  by  flight,  and  sought  shelter 
in  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Gael  and  Montfort,  which  he  only  quitted  to 
take  a  share  in  the  first  crusade. 

Paisnel,  angUc^  Pagnel,  lord  of  Mou tiers  Hubert,  founded  the  celebra- 
ted abbey  oi  Hambie.  Tiie  more  ancient  chroniclers  have  spoken  but 
little  of  bis  family.  Ordericus  Vi talis  merely  mentions  William  Paisnel, 
as  the  first  of  that  name,  among  the  distinguished  barons  who  died  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Conqueror.  He  probably  fought  at  Hastings,  and 
certainly  was  the  father  of  Raoul  Paisnel,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  When 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  he  possessed  forty-five  manors.  In  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  he  founded  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
York.  His  descendants  possessed  the  castle  of  Dudley,  and  founded  the 
priory  of  that  name,  as  well  as  the  priory  of  Tikford.  The  English 
branch  of  this  family  became  extinct  in  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  Norman  line  failed  about  a  century  later. 
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Robert  Bertrand,  called  Le  Tort,  lord  of  Briquebec,  founded,  before 
the  conquest,  the  priory  of  Beaumont  en  Auge,  and  gave  large  donations, 
imminmie  morie,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  of  Caen.  Although  this 
baron  lived  at  the  date  of  the  conquest,  he  is  not  the  person  usually 
designated  as  having  taken  a  part  in  it,  but  William  Bertrand,  who  pro- 
bably was  his  brother,  and  like  him,  a  grandson  of  Turstin  de  Bastenbourg, 
the  common  stock  of  the  families  of  Briquebec  and  De  Montfort.  Wil- 
liam Bertrand  cdone  figures  in  Domesday  Book.  He  founded  the  priory 
of  Brickburn,  in  Northumberland,  and  was  the  head  of  the  Bertrands, 
Barons  of  Bothall,  which  line  became  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Wace  next  mentions  a  lord  of  Saint-Sever,  as  present  at  Hastings,  but 
he  alone  gives  this  title  to  a  baronial  fomily.  Saint-Sever  always  belonged 
to  the  Viscounts  D'Avranches.  The  Seigneur  de  Cailly  was  Osbom,  son 
of  Roger,  who,  in  1080,  largely  endowed  the  abbey  of  Saint-Ouen.  Hiis 
family  formed  establishments  in  England.  Thomas  de  Cailly  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  3  but  he  died 
without  issue,  and  his  estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cliftons.  In 
Domesday  Book,  Cailly  is  written  Cailgi,  and  he  is  there  declared  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  several  manors  in  Berkshire. 

Martel  of  Bacqueville  was  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Baudry-le-Teuton,  by 
a  niece  of  the  Duchess  Gonnor.  In  1 143,  William  Martel,  cup-bearer  to 
King  Stephen,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  at  Wilton, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Sherborne,  for  his  ransom. 
Bacqueville  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dieppe. 

The  Praels,  or  Preaulx,  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lords  of  Cailly, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  about  the  period  when  Wace  wrote. 
lliey  held  a  diatinguished  rank  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
being  allied  to  the  royal  families  both  of  France  and  England.  But  they 
certainly  were  not  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  Wace  says,  for  they  did 
not  become  a  distinct  family  till  a  much  later  period.  Preaux  is  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Rouen.  The  Guernsey  family  of  Priaulx  is  probably 
descended  from  this  stock,  and  as  some  of  them  may  wish  to  know  addi- 
tional particulars  of  their  old  namesakes,  they  are  referred  to  page  889, 
vol.  2,  of  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  where  there  is  an  account  of  an 
embassy  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  the  then  possessors  of  the  castle 
and  estate  of  Preaux.  In  1 070,  it  belonged  to  Odo,  called  the  Dapifer, 
the  son  of  Hubert  of  Rye  ;  not  Rye  in  Sussex,  but  in  Normandy,  three 
leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Bayeux. 

Here  we  must^  pause  in  our  enumeration  of  the  Norman  barons  who 
fought  at  Hastings,  the  entire  list  being  much  too  long  to  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  article.  (To  be  continued.) 
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A  DREAM  OF  LOW  WATER. 
COCK-SHOOT  WOOD}  THREE- FOURTHS  AWAKE. 

IX  s*ode  an  pcscator,  che  risarcendo, 

O  la  rete,  O  la  nassa. 
La  pescatrice  sua  cantando  chiama. . . . 

Onoaro. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  miracles  excited  less  surprise  than 
they  do  now  in  this  increduloug  matter-of-fact  age  of  ours,  informs  us  that  the 
Muses  only  communed  with  his  Mend  Cedmon,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  in  dreams 
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and  TisionB  of  the  night. — ^  Cedmonns  Simplczy'  thus  writes  the  yeracious  father 
of  England's  ecclesiastical  annals, '  Monachus  Anglo-Saxo,  scripturam  unlversam 
per  rhythmos  patrio  sermone  edidlt ;  ^t,  dormieru,  divina  edebat  carmina,  qufe 
vigilantes  quidam  ex  ejus  ore  scriptitahant.' 

We  too,  gentle  reader,  occasionally  fall  asleep  in  a  lady's  memory  arms.  And, 
cradled  thus,  nay  pillowed  on  the  snowy  bosom  of  our  Mnemosyne,  how  we  do 

dream  and '.  sing  among  the  jays,  tne  riug-doves  and  the  wood-peckers, 

under  the  wide  spreading  foliage  of  a  missletoed  hawthorn  in  our  neighbour  Fits- 
Harding's  luxuriant  hereditary  bowers;  or,  at  the  foot  of  Cotswold,  fanned  to  rest 
by  the  soft  sighings  of  good  old  Matthew  Halse's  miniature,*  Avon's  willow-roses  I 
Dr.  Willis  (de  animli  Bmtorum)  candidly  tells  ns  how  surprised  he  was  at  the 
Newtonian  &cility  with  which  he  solved  the  most  intricate  problems  in  a  dark 
room ;  that  something  of  this  kind  does  happen,  when  sleep  divides,  as  it  were, 
the  inner  from  the  outer  man,  it  is,  we  apprehend  no  heresy  to  surmise;  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  phraseology  acquired  in  the  temples  of  the  east,  our  favourite  Pbilo — 
a  genuine  poet  in  prose — declares  that  '  the  sun-rise  of  divinity '  is  ushered  in  by 
an  interval  of  darkness  and  death,  <  the  sun-set  of  humanity.* — Be  this  as  It  may ; 
in  this  most  *  interesting '  of  positions,  we  dreamed  a  dream,  so  like  reality,  that  it 
u  impossible  to  forget  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  of  supernatural  origin,  a  circum- 
stance which  accompanied  the  first  symptoms  of  our  somnolency  might  almost 
account  for  subsequent  manifestations ;  which  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to  record. 

There  sat  upon  the  linden-tree 

A  bird,  and  Bang  its  strain ; 
So  sweet  it  sanf,  that,  as  I  lieard, 

My  lieart  went  back  again. 

It  went  to  one  remembered  spot, 

It  saw  the  rose-trees  grow. 
And  thoogfat  again,  tbb  vbrt  tbouoht 

There  <£eri8lied  long  ago !  t 

And,  judge  of  our  delight,  as  we  floated  on  Lethe's  elysian  billows,  to  listen  once 
more  to  voices  long  since  mute — to  find  ourselves  again  amid  the  rocks,  '  that 
clasp  in  their  embraces  all  we  loved ;'  realizing  Pindar's  vision  of  that  undiscovered 
island  of  the  blest,  which  Rabelais  sets  down  in  his  new  map  as  <  not  very  far  from 
Sam-Malo.'t 

....  iv0a  fiaKoptov 

Nacrov  <i)iceavio€c 

Avpai  vepiirvByovaiv  • . .  • 

YStop  S'aWa  ^cpScc. 
Or,  as  that  queer  knave  Tassoni  sings  : 

'  L*ondeggIar  de  la  placida  marina 
Baciando  va  I'inargentate  qwnde : 
Ardon  dTamore  i  peaci,  e  la  vidna 
Spiaggia  langoisce  inviando  a  Tonde.' 

Here  we,  at  once,  lost  all  recollection  of  the  spot  where  sleep  last  chained  our 
senses  ;  and  a  fkir  form — now  numbered  for  ever  with  things  that  were — was  lis- 
tening, with  her  usual  condescension  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  following  physiologi- 
cal and  picturesque  details— sketches  of  real  Mfe,  on  the  prolific  margin  of  that 
other  world  of  wonders,  in  '  a  dream  of  low  water.'  Coleridge  thought  that  <  the 
noblest  kind  of  imaginative  power  in  our  soul  was  that  of  living  in  the  past : '  let 
not  the  free-spoken  Hermit's  retrospective  allusions  to  a  Beatrice  lovelier  than 
Dante's,  who  reminds  him  still  of  her  whom  that  great  poet  Hemvas,  while  medi- 
tating '  in  rupibus,  loco  abrupto,  et  invio  ab  aquis,'  frmded  he  saw  beckoning  him 
to  the  skies,||  disconcert  the  timid  or  alarm  the  superficial  moralist  I  Sound  at  the 
core  though  we  be,  the  fetters  of  '  present  times  and  fhshions'  are  too  pretty  for 
our  wearing. 

*  From  the  Celtic  av-okt,  the  diminutive  of  av,  an  obsolete  term  for  water  ^  a  brook  so  called 
«ear  Alderley. 

t  Ic  sach  da  rosbliiomen  stan, 
Die  manent  mioh  der  gedanken  vil 
Die  Ich  hin  zeiner  froawen  ban. 
A  song  in  the  Monesse  MS.,  by  *  Her  Dietmar  Von  Ast; '  oompoaed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth  centory. 

t  It  Is  now  seven  and  twenty  years  since  we  last  stealthily  peeped  into  that  wonderAil  book ; 
but  oar  hatred  for  man's  two  parts— predndice  and  bigotry—needs  no  spur  at  this  last  hour  of  life's 
day. 

I  Biblioth.  Patram.  t.  v.  col.  i. 
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L*ftmoar  passe  le  terns,  ma  ctafrre  Eltonore, 
Malgr^  mea  cheveux  *  grU,  Je  suis  ton  troubaUour ; 
Ju»qu*an  dernier  soupir  notre  ccear  bat  encore— 
Ponrquoi  dirait.U  done,  '  le  terns  passe  ramoar  >* 
Aprto  taot  de  revers,  I'amitl^,  moins  frivole, 
Moios  volaere,  en  sera  plus  belle  d^sonnais : 
Pour  b^nir  les  mortels  que  le  malheur  Isole, 
EUe  allume  un  flambeau  qui  ne  s'^teint  jamais. 

C*est  ici  le  local  ou,  seule  avec  ta  mfere,  [miens ; 
Tes  jeaxt  noirs  et  parlans,  rencontrerent  les 
(Test  ici  le  rivage  ou  la  mer  en  colore 
Etalait  sous  nos  pieds  tant  d'agr^ables  riens : 
Ab,  quel  air  J'7  respire  I    Onde  voluptueuse, 
Les  reflets  du  plaisir  embellissent  tes  flots, 
L*amour  pr6te  aux  rochers  sa  voix  m^lodiense, 
Kt  le  ciel  enchants  r^p^te  lenrs  6cho8  ! 

Le  sansomiet  fiddle,  appellant  son  amaate, 
Nourrit,  comme  autrefois,  leurs  fortune  en&ns, 
Sur  un  roc  escarp^,  dont  la  vague  ^cumante, 
Refluant  k  regret,  bat  les  humUtt  flancs : 
Elle  ob^it  i  11  part :  la  couche  nuptiale 
£xige  tons  leurs  soins;  elle  est  leur  seul  tr^sor : 
Noas  ^coutions,  un  jour,  leur  bymne  matinale — 
Ici  rien  n*a  chang^^nous  PenUndom  encor ! 

L&,  sous  un  vieux  tombeau  de  grossiire  stmctore, 
Repose,  m*a-t-on  dit,  le  prfitre  des  Oaulois : 
Di,  devaD9ant  I'aurore,  enfans  de  la  nature, 
Henreux,  mais  innooens.  nous errions autrefois: 
Dans  les  sentiers  fleuris  de  nos  belles  prairies. 
Sous  le  gazon  d'olympe  et  les  p&les  csUlets.t 
Glanons  le  souvenir  des  seules  rtveries    [baits  1 
Qui,  tovOoiurs  Mn>  remords,  comblent  tousnos  sou- 

Approche,  Eltonore !    Une  masse  immobile 
Au  fond  de  cette  mare  arr^te  nos  regards : 
Soudain  elle  s'^lance ;  un  monstrueux  reptile- 
Pr^sa^  millc  morts. ...  on  fuit  de  toutes  parts : 
II  rougit,  il  pAlit,  dans  sa  fiareur  active, 
Enfle  de  ses  hnit  bras  les  replis  tortueux, 
Ecrase,  en  bondissant,  la  cbevrette  lascive— 
La  mer  suflit  k  peine  2k  ses  besvins  al&reux. 

Now  that,  <  vigilans'  ex  ore  meo  '  carmina  scriptitavt'  qus,  sopore  beatus,  quasi 
Cedmonus  alter,  composueram,  perhaps  a  few  plain  notes  in  English  prose  might 
prove  acceptable.  The  'masse  immobile*  In  our  fifth  stanza,  is  a  polypos;  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  monster,  who  whilom  had  the  honour  of  choking  that  old 
dog  Diogenes,  according  to  St.  Justin's  disciple,  the  Christian  orator  Tatian.  This 
Guernsey  pievre,  or  peirve,  (old  French  pifrE;)  a  glutton^  from  the  Bas-Breton 
PBYRi,  to  feed  J  is  at  home,  slumbering  on  a  couch  of  pelize,  or  zoetera  marinay  in 
its  favourite  *  berbaries '  or  pastures,  every  sunny  day,  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas.  It  was  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  Flemish  pifrbs  and  Syrian 
Nioolaimy  cators  or  gluttons.  It  will  devour — to  settle  a  childish  ooDtroveisy 
about  the  staring  eyes  of  some  fair  reptile  of  the  lake — a  world  much  too  small 
for  two  such  Alexanders — a  polypus  as  large  as  itself;  and  there  is  still  room  for 
another  rival  or  two  in  the  capacious  treasury  of  its  stomach. 

As  to  those  industrious  friars  (%i,  6),  black  and  gray,  for  whom  the  deep  wafer 
fishers  of  Albek  and  Thor-Ketil,  (Dud-Aeh  or  Crcd'e  Kettle^)  have  too  Uttle  con- 
sideration, we  have  often  admired  their  architectural  skill  as  well  as  the  innoeent 
tenour  of  their  life  and  conversation.  Still,  the  Bretons,  the  La  Rue's,  and  the 
Le  Tissier's,  will  allow  these  tranquil  cenobites  small  chance  of  spreading  their 
'  laurels,'  or  devout  colonies,  over  the  moist  sand  where  they  toil  and  pray  witlioat 
ceasing.  The  said  'piscatores  insularum' — ag^nst  whose  insolencies  we  aooa 
intend  to  petition  Queen  Victoria  in  council — are  ever  uprooting  the  silent  man- 
sions  of  a  tree-dwelling  race,  who  might  have  defied  the  spade  of  these  destroyers, 
had  they  but  laid  the  foundation  of  their  sylvan  cells  a  yard  or  two  below  low- 
water  mark.  For  '  the  fioods  come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  their 
house,  and  it  does  not  ihll.' 

*  'Morpliaas,  thou  ait  a  sad  chronologiBt  I ' 
Deb !  chi  mi  scuserk,  quando  palese 
Sark  che  U  giovinetto  vecchiarello 
Arda  vie  pur  che  mai  in  amore  t 

t  Statice  reticulata  et  Ameria.—£fn». 


Laissons  le  traltre  en  pair  dtfvorer  aa  pAhsre, 
£t  r^galons  nos  yeux  de  miracles  nouveaax. 
Arbrifiseaux  animds,  for^t  en  miniature,  <» 

Un  peuple  solitaire  habite  ces  tnyanx : 
Tel  autrefois  I'on  vit  dans  sa  rctraite  arlde 
Un  essaim  vigoureux  de  moijies  ezilte, 
Arroser  de  leur  sneur  IHmmense  Th^baid/^ 
Et  cultiver  la  foi  dans  leurs  trous  isol^. 

Que  vois.je  {    L'embryon  du  serpent  de  Norvige 
Reparalt  tont-^.coup,  se  d^roule  et  s'^teod ; 
Malgr^  moi,  Je  repousse  un  doute  sacrilige 
A  Taspect  impr^vu  de  ce  Leviathan  : 
L*^tonnant  animal  se  dilate;  il  s'alonge; 
Et  le  voiU  form^  par  un  subit  eseor  I 
Le  krakan  n*est  done  plus  un  sublime  mensonge, 
Le  Tive  extravagant  des  poStes  du  nord  I 

Sous  les  rayons  ch^ris  da  pire  de  I'anrora 
lA  rampe  lentement,  deux-ludeux,  trata^trois, 
Le  ver  de  Titiurambo ;  Tar^ne  se  colore } 
Elle  telipse  Ttelat  de  la  ponrpre  des  rois : 
Dans  un  port  fortune,  bravant  enfin  I'orage, 
Sur  un  autel  fumant  les  joyeox  matelots. 
Attendant  les  s^phyrs,  tehapp^  aa  naofrage, 
Immolaient  ce  limas  h  la  reme  des  eaiax. 

Ici  roule  par  saats  I'^Iegante  coqaille 
Ou  loge  St.  Bernard,  hermite  sana  sooci ; 
Voyageur  casaider,  il  rode ;  et  son  asile, 
Un  charmant  pot-l^-lait,  se  prombie  avec  Ini : 
Le  bon  religieux  vit  U.dedans  sans  fffine, 
Egalement  chex  lui  sur  la  terre  et  ear  I'ean, 
Laisse  voguer  le  monde,  et,  noaveaa  Diofi^iie, 
Croit  trottver  le  bonheur  ao  fond  de  son  tomieaB. 

Salut,  vaste  Oc^an !    R^ervoir  trap  fertile 
oa  I'Etre  sans  <gal  ^panche  ses  tr^sors  ! 
Lk,  du  sage  attentif  I'cdl  en  vain  se  dessiUe, 
L*ekprit  de  Riaiunar  s'^paise  en  vains  effiorts  I 
Eblouissante  allletirs,  la  nature  fteonde 
Ici  r^vMe  mieux  I'Autenr  de  Tanivers — [monde; 
11  prend  deux  gouttes  d'eau :  de  I'nne  il  lUt  on 
De  I'autre  il  arrondit  la  perle  au  fond  des  1 
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Perbaps  some  gentle  reader  may  think  us  very  bold  for  venturing  a  hint  (St.  7) 
that  we  have  seen  a  krakan,  or  something  very  like  it.  But  any  assiduous  votary 
of  the  receding  waves  may  hope  to  be  as  fortunate  as  ourselves.  He  may  surprise, 
au  moment  oh  il  se  d^veloppe,  and  suddenly  leaps  into  form,  attaining  tlie  leviathan 
length  of  nxty^feet,  or  morey  a  tube,  couleur  de  pfice,  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  in  its  initial  status,  three  or  four  yards  long.  It  reminds  one,  at  first 
sight  (forgive  too  homely  a  comparison)  of  a  bundle  of  chitterlings.*  Olaus  Mag- 
nusy  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  probably  meant  no  other,  when  he  magniloquently 
gave  the  measure  of  his  Krakan  as  *  ducentorum  pedum,  et  amplius,  long^tudine  ; 
qui  in  rupibus  et  cavemis  penes  oras  maris  Bergensium  versari  fabulatur.'  Hist. 
Suec.  xxi.  43. 

St.  8.  alludes  to  the  sea-slug  and  its  voluminous  bag  of  purple  lymph  or  gall, 
'  aspectu  nigricans,*  suspectu  refulgens.'  Some  species  of  the  Tethys  are  poison- 
ous ;  others  were  regularly  sold  for  food  at  Billingsgate,  some  sixty  years  ago. — 
The  Lepus  Marinum  was  sacrificed  to  Hecate — whom  Egyptian  mariners  called 
Titkrambo,  the  angry  one ;  the  same  whom  they  still  remember  in  these  islands 
under  the  orthodox  Galilean  title  of  huero  or  hero-oias,  the  bitter  Goddess. 


P.S. — By  the  last  mail  from  Cuxhaven  we  received  the  following  piece  of  local 
intelligence ;  we  have  struggled  in  vain  to  comprehend  the  moral  of  our  German 
correspondent's  <  Enigma  or  Fable.' 

THE  TORY  KNIGHTS  FIRST  NIGHT:  or  SCRATCH  FOR  SCRATCH. 

*  II  curesse  en  grondant  son  amante  en  furie.'—S.  Lambbkt. 

Her  whiskered  Lord  has  crossed  the  seas, 
And  HANOTsa  is  ill  at  ease ; 
For,  ah,  me !  *tis  cruel  sport- 
La  pauvrette  est  presque  morte. 
From  a  bite  on  her  fair  nape, 
From  the  tnaka  of  that  old  ape  I 
And  why )  Sorely,  *twas  not  rlffht. 
Since— though  Tom  be  such  a  fright— 
His  dear  tabby,  mild  and  meek. 
Softly  purring,  gave  her  cheek. — 
Is  this  law  i   the  charmer  cried. 
Pampered  Irish  Tory's  pride! 
Law,  replied  he,  d— n  the  laws  !— 
I  must  chain  thy  pretty  paws : 
Here  are  trinkets  for  thy  neck. 
Armlets  too,  thy  leaps  to  check. 
Armlets,  good  orang-outang  I 
Said  the  bride,  and  up  she  sprang, 
Mewing  till  the  welkin  rang : 
Paws  off,  most  unroyal  patch ! 
Then  she  gave  him  scratch  for  scratch. 
Till  Whelp's  hallowed  crimson  tide 
Each  long  snowy  whisker  dyed. 
And,  with  visage  scarred  and  scored. 
The  pale  Nero  raved  and  roared. 
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(Continued  firom  page  390 
Havino  already  narrated  the  capitulation  of  Castle  Cornet,  by  which  the 
whole  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, we  shall  now  briefly  detail  the  circumstances  by  which  Jersey 
also  was  wrested  from  the  royalists.  In  writing  this  article,  we  have  derived 
much  valuable  information  from  the  notes  appended  to  the  new  edition  of 
Fallens  History,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Durell,  who  has  done  excellent  service 
to  our  local  literature  by  his  historical  researches  and  the  accumulation  of 
very  many  interesting  facts. 

•  Si  ce  mot  semble  trop  grossier,  substitnes-en  un  qui  eboqnera  moins  les  oreilles  dOicates. 
Dana  notre  Oloucestershixe  tout  le  monde  s'en  sert. 

*  Vid.  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  and  Animadv,  in  loc.  cl.  Harduini. 
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The  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought  on  the  8rd  of  September,  1661.  It 
extinguished  the  last  hopes  of  the  royalists,  and  rendered  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell  an  easy  task.  Sir  George  De  Carteret,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Jersey,  in  1643,  not  only  maintained  the  people  of  that  island 
in  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts,  but  supplied  Castle  Cornet  with  provisions, 
while  he  attacked  the  marine  of  the  parliamentarians  with  his  armed  vessels. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  this  distinguished  gentleman  con- 
tinued firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  and  chiefly  through  his  exertions, 
Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  successor  to  his  father  by  the  States  of 
that  island.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  which,  to  give 
additional  solemnity  to  the  act,  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  that  aasem- 
bly,  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  the  greffier,  or  clerk,  of  the  States. 

*'  Whereas,  the  rebels  have  by  a  horrible  crime  laid  their  vloleut  bands  on  the 
person  of  his  Mi^esty  king  Charles  the  First,  of  glorious  memory,  by  whose  death 
the  sovereign  crowns  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Irdand, 
fully  and  lawfully  belong  by  the  right  of  succession  to  his  highness  the  most  high 
and  puidsaut  Prince  Charles :  We,  the  lieutenant-governor  and  bailly,  and  Jurats 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  attended  by  the  crown  officers  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  said  isle,  all  with  one  heart  and  voice,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that 
his  highness  the  most  high  and  puissant  Prince  Charles  is  now,  by  the  death  of 
our  aforesaid  sovereign  of  glorious  memory,  become,  by  right  of  legitimate  succes- 
sion and  hereditary  descent,  the  only  true  and  lawfol  sovereign  lord,  Charles  the 
Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  to  whom  we  acknowledge  to  owe  all  obedience,  allegiance, 
honour,  and  service,  and  we  pray  our  Grod,  through  whom  kings  reign,  that  he 
may  vouchsafe  to  establish  and  confirm  king  Charles  on  his  throne  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  Just  rights,  and  that  he  may  long  and  happily  reign  over  ns.  And 
so  be  it.    God  save  king  Charles  the  Second.    Dated,  1649.    27th  of  February. 

(Signed)        Sir  George  De  Carteret,  Baronet,  Deutenant-Govemor  and  Bailly. 
Sir  Philip  De  Carteret,  Knight,  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen. 
Amice  De  Carteret,  Esquire,  Seigneur  of  Trinity. 

Peter  Fautrart.  )  n,.„i„.^^ 
Joshua  Fallot,     ^^^nw^^- 
Jurats.  Hellier  De  Carteret,  Attorney-General. 

John  L.  Hardy,  Solicitor-General. 
Lawrence  Hamptonne,  Sheriff. 


Hellier  De  Carteret. 
Joshua  De  Carteret. 
Ellas  Dumaresq. 
PhlUp  Le  Geyt. 
John  Pipon. 


Philip  Dumaresq.  Nicolas  Joumeaux. 

Edward  Romeril.  Isaac  Heranlt. 

John  Scale.  John  Le  Couteur. 

James  Guillaume.  Abraham  Bigg. 
Nicolas  Richardsun. 


Constables. 


This  proclamation  breathed  hostility  and  defiance  against  Cromwell,  who 
made  ample  preparations  to  subjugate  the  high  spirit  of  these  loyal  islanders. 
A  naval  armament  of  eighty  sail  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Admiral  Blake,  and^  formidable  body  of  troops  embarked  on 
board  this  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Haines.  They  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  island  on  the  20th  of  October,  1661,  and  cast  anchor  in  St  Onen^s 
bav.  It  is  remarked  by  Falle,  as  something  miraculous,  that  a  profoand 
calm  lasted  durine  the  whole  time  that  the  ships  were  round  the  island, 
though,  during  half  the  year,  the  sea  rolls  so  heavily  into  the  bay,  that  no 
ship  can  ride  Qiere  within  any  safety.  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  October, 
a  landin?  was  effected,  and  though  vigorously  resisted,  yet  the  numbers  of 
the  invading  party  overpowered  the  islanders,  and  General  Haines,  on  the 
following  day,  was  in  possession  of  the  open  country,  though  the  forts  and 
castles  refused  to  obey  his  summons  of  surrender.  Resistance,  however, 
was  short.  The  first  example  of  submission  was  given  by  St  Aubin*s  fort 
This  was  followed  by  that  of  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  on  the  27th  of  October. 
The  terms  were  honourable  to  the  besieged. 

Bttt  Elizabeth  Castle,  in  which  Sir  George  De  Carteret  commanded  in 
person,  was  defended  with  a  more  resolute  determination.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  was  supplied  with  provisions 
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for  eirht  months.  During  the  siege.  Sir  George  received  intelligence  that 
his  Imjesty  had  safely  arrived  in  France,  on  which  he  dispatcbe<l  Mr.  Poing- 
destre  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  and  also  to  ascertain  if  he  could 
prevail  on  the  French  Government  to  send  any  succours  for  the  relief  of 
Jersey^  King  Charles  returned  an  answer  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Durell,  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Windsor.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect.  That  all  his  solicitations  at  that  court  were  fruitless ;  that  Cardinal 
MasHurin,  who  directed  the  councils  of  France,  dared  not  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  protector ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  desired  Sir  George  to 
act  according  to  his  own  discretion,  advising  him  rather  to  accept  honour- 
able terms  ot  capitulation  than  obstinately  to  protract  a  defence  which,  in 
the  end,  must  prove  unavailing. 

Whitlocke  declares  that  Cromwell  was  very  apprehensive  lest  Charles, 
urged  by  his  necessities,  should  have  pledged  Jersey  to  France  for  advances 
of  money,  or  even  sold  it  outright.  Rumours  to  that  effect  had  reached 
Westminster,  but  the  king,  with  a  wisdom  and  patriotism,  that  he  never 
exhibited  on  any  other  occasion,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  overture. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  hxstorv  of  the  rebellion,  says  on  this  subject ;  "  the 
king  was  so  strict  and  punctual  in  his  care  of  the  interest  of  England,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  it,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  those  places 
of  great  importance  to  fall  into  Cromwell's  power,  than  to  deposit  them, 
upon  anv  conditions,  into  French  hands;  which,  he  knew,  would  never 
restore  them  to  the  just  owner,  what  obligation  soever  they  entered  into/* 
Charles  knew  well  that  France  could  never  wrest  Jersey  from  the  skilful 
and  fortunate  protector,  and,  looking  forward  to  his  restoration,  he  wisely 
left  it  io  his  temporary  keeping. 

Sir  George  De  Carteret  concealed  the  message  of  his  Majesty  from  his 
followers,  having  a  laudable  desire  to  be  the  last  royalist  officer  who  sub- 
mitted to  Cromwell.  General  Haines,  not  being  able  to  bring  his  ai-tillery 
nearer  to  Elizabeth  Castle  than  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  could 
not  produce  anv  efficient  damage  to  the  works,  so  that  the  siege  might  have 
been  protracted  till  the  garrison  were  starved  out  by  famine ;  but  at  len^h 
some  shells,  thrown  from  a  mortar,  broke  through  two  vaults,  and  exploded 
the  powder  magazine,  killing  forty  of  the  soldiers,  besides  armourers  and 
carpenters.  Mr.  Falle  says  that  this  shell  was  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  but 
it  was,  says  Mr.  Durell,  a  thirteen  inch  shell,  and  about  two  inches  thick,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  the  castle.  The  siege 
of  Elizabeth  Castle,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Durell,  lasted 
six  weeks  and  two  days,  nor  can  it  have  lasted  much  longer,  as  the  enemy 
lauded  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1651,  and  took  possession  of  that  fortress  on 
the  15th  of  December  following.     It  was  agreed  that  the  castle  should  be 

fiven  up  on  the  15th  of  December,  so  that  the  siege  lasted  seven  weeks. 
he  following  are  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  which  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  besieged,  and  the  acceptance  of  them  by  Cromwell  shows  that  he 
considered  the  Jerseymen  a  most  formidable  enemy,  for  we  cannot  attribute 
his  lenity  to  favour  or  aflection  to  his  most  implacable  foes : 

1. — ^That  Sir  George  de  Carteret  shall  receive  a  tiill  indemnity  for  all  he  has 
done  during  the  troubles  up  to  this  day ;  that  he  shall  peaceably  ei\|oy  all  his 
goods,  chattt*l8,  bouses,  leases,  and  grants,  lawfully  to  him  belonging  at  the 
coming  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  this  island ;  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  said  property  according  to  his  will,  without  compounding  for  it, 
and  to  live  or  die,  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  parliament,  without  being 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  or  covenant,  provided  always  that  he  may  undertake 
nothing  against  the  parliament ;  that  the  said  Sir  George  De  Carteret  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  to  and  from  France  without  any  hindrance  ;  that  he  shall  have  and 
hold  for  ever  the  lordship  of  Meleches,  and  that  in  virtue  of  a  grant  made  thereof, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  to  rewaid  him  for  his  good 
services  against  the  Turks,  and  without  compositions,  other  lands,  rents  and 
revenues  belonging  to  the  said  king,  from  which  he  is  released  and  excepted  by 
this,  and  all  the  succeeding  articles,  and  that  one  of  the  vessels  now  moored  near 
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the  said  castle,    shall  be  with  all  its  appertenanoes,  at   his  disposal   for  his 
own  passage. 

2. — ^That  all  persons,  who  are  within  the  said  castle,  shall  retain  all  their 
possestfioDs  situated  within  the  parliamentary  quarters,  such  as  they  are  at  present. 
That  they  will  be  indemnified  for  all  they  have  done  during  the  present  war,  up  to 
this  day ;  that  a  term  of  nine  months  shall  be  granted  them  to  settle  for  their 
composition,  which  is  not  to  exceed  two  years  of  their  income  according  to  the 
rate  established  by  parliament  for  that  purpose,  and  is  to  be  raised  in  this  island, 
by  those  whom  parliament  may  appoint  for  the  islanders,  and  in  England,  for 
Englishmen  and  others  ;  that  no  oath  shall  be  tendered  to  them ;  that  they  will 
undertake  nothing  against  the  parliament  under  jmin  of  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  for  those  who  have  none,  under  the  penalty  of  a  reasonable  sum,  of 
which  they  shall  give  security,  in  case  they  should  remain  any  longer  in  the 
States  of  the  Parliament.  That  no  civil  actions  for  debts  or  other  matters  shaJl 
be  brought  against  them  before  the  nine  months,  provided  by  this  artieley  be 
expired,  and  that  it  will  be  left  to  the  parliament*s  g^ood  pleasure,  to  allow  the 
Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen  to  compound  for  the  isle  of  Sark. 

3.— That  no  rent  hitherto  paid  by  virtue  of  the  patent  then  in  force,  shall  be 
sued  for,  or  demanded,  and  that  nobody  shall  be  molested  for  having  either  paid 
or  received  any. 

4. — ^That  all  persons,  who  may  wish  to  live  abroad,  shall  e^Joy  their  property, 
as  if  they  were  present  on  the  spot ;  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  sell  it  to  the  best 
advantage  they  can,  and  that  they  will  have  passports  given  to  them,  when  they 
may  require  them,  to  remove  themselves,  their  money,  or  other  goods, 
they  may  think  proper,  after  having  paid  the  aforesaid  composition. 

&* — That  Mrs.  Le  Montais  and  Mrs.  Seale,  and  their  children,  will  have  i, 
ports  to  go  to  and  fro,  and  shall  possess  the  whole  of  their  estates  without  any 
composition. 

6.— That  John  Le  Brun,  belonging  to  Sir  George  De  Carteret's  estabHshmeot, 
shall  ei\joy  without  composition  his  property,  which  amounts  but  to  eight  Jaeob- 
uses  of  yearly  rent. 

7. — That  if  Sir  George  De  Carteret,  or  any  of  those  who  are  now  with  him,  should 
be  desirous  of  going  to  Virginia,  or  to  any  other  American  settlement,  they  will 
have  passports  to  go  there,  without  being  molested  in  their  persons,  veseelSy  ser- 
vants, or  goods,  and  will  be  allowed  to  remain  there  peaceably,  provided  they  do 
not  undertake  any  thing  against  the  parliament  of  England. 

8. — ^That  Sir  George  Be  Carteret,  with  all  his  military  and  naval  officers,  either 
in  active  service  or  invalids,  together  with  the  private  soldiers  and  gentlemen 
leaving  the  above  said  caslle,  shall  march  out  with  their  horses  and  arms  of  all 
i^orts  to  some  convenient  place  within  the  island,  colours  flying,  drams  beating, 
and  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  shall  there  surrender  them  to  those  iHiom 
Colonel  Haynes  shall  authorise  for  that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  swords  fbr 
the  privates,  and  of  horses,  swords,  cuirasses,  and  pistols  for  the  officers,  and  that 
in  general  all  the  above  mentioned  shall  keep  their  accoutrements  of  all  sorts, 
with  their  papers  and  account  books,  and  without  being  either  plundered,  or 
searched  for  what  they  may  carry  with  them. 

9. — ^Tbat  the  sick  and  wounded  who  may  be  left  in  the  castle  at  the  time  of  its 
surrender,  shall  bo  particularly  taken  care  of,  till  the  recovery  of  their  health. 

10. — ^That  all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  belonging  to  this  island,  shall  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  have  the  necessary  passports  granted  them  to  go  to 
their  own  homes. 

11. — ^That  all  persons  comprised  in  these  articles,  who  may  wish  to  go  either 
to  France  or  England,  will  have  vessels  supplied  them  for  that  purpose  by  CoIobcI 
Haynes,  with  provisions  for  their  passage,  the  whole  at  the  expenoa  of  the 
parliament. 

12. — ^That  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  officer  or  private  comprised  in  these 
articles,  should  violate  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  then  that  violation  shall 
not  be  imputed  to  his  party,  but  only  to  the  person  who  may  have  been  guilty  of 
it. 

13. — ^That  Colonel  Haynes  shall  cause  these  articles  to  be  nttifled  by  the  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

14.— That  Sir  George  De  Carteret  shall  deliver  or  caused  to  be  delivered  to 
Colonel  James  Haynes  for  the  parliament,  the  said  Elizabeth  Castle,  with  its 
gons,  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war,  together  with  the  provisloas, 
and  other  matters  now  being  within  the  said  place,  as  well  as  the  register  belong- 
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fug  to  the  juTisdicfion  of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  and  the  vessels  and  sloops  in  the 
harbour,  with  all  t  he  appurtenances,  the  whole  in  good  condition,  on  Monday,  the 
15th  of  December,  if  the  wind  should  be  fair  for  St.  Malo,  save  and  except  bis 
famfture,  money  and  plate,  being  his  private  property,  of  which  an  inventory 
shall  be  made.  Every  thing  shall  however  remain  in  its  present  state,  without 
any  further  oommunication  on  either  side,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
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No.  5. 

O^  of  ik/B  Small  Sehooh—EoMter,  1613.— "To  all  who  may  see  or  read  these 
letters.  James  Guille,  bailiff  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  in  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  Be  it  known  that,  before  us,  in  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Fster- 
Port  in  the  said  island,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer  JesiM 
Christ,  in  the  year  of  grace  1619,  in  the  presence  of  William  Le  Marchant, 
Jeneqain  Le  Marchant,  and  Dominique  Perrin,  jurats  of  the  royal  court  of  his 
MMJeaty  in  this  island : 

'<  Personally  appeared  in  the  said  church  Thomas  Le  Marquant,  and  Janette 
Thelry,  his  wife,  who,  moved  by  devotion  and  pure  charity,  gave  and  made,  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  augment  his  service,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs 
in  perpetuity,  before  a  Aill  assembly  of  the  parish,  on  Good  Friday,  otherwise 
called  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  a  certain  house  and  garden, 
being  and  lying  within  the  said  parish  to  the  northward,  or  near  the  chapel  St. 
Julian,  between  the  houses  of  Thomas  Gnillemotte  and  Thomas  Saraveget,  therein 
to  keep  and  hold  a  school  for  the  time  to  come.  And  therewith  have  given  as  a 
fiee  donation,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  as  aforesaid,  to  the  master  of  the 
said  school,  the  sum  and  number  of  two  quarters  of  annual  wheat  rent  for  his 
maiBtenance,  that  he  might  teach  each  scholar  every  evening  before  going  home 
an  anthem  of  our  lady  the  Virgin,  the  De  profundis,  and  an  Ave  Maria,  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  said  Thomas  Le  Marquant  and  Janette  his  wife,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  their  friends  and  benefactors,  and  generally  for  all  those  souls 
whom  God  wishes  to  be  prayed  for.  And  the  said  Thomas  Le  Marquant  and 
Janatte  his  wife  promise  and  oblige  themselves,  and  the  same  for  their  heirs,  to 
guarantee  the  said  gift  both  of  the  house  and  the  garden,  as  well  as  the  two  quar- 
ters of  wheat  rent,  and  to  hold  the  said  house  and  garden  free  and  discharged  of 
any  liability  for  rent,  save  and  except  c/uf  rente  to  his  Mi^esty,  on  the  security  of 
all  the  property  they  now  hold,  or  may  hereafter  possess.  In  testimony  of  all 
which,  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  bailiwick  of  this  island  has  been  affixed  to 
these  presents,  in  the  year  and  day  aforesaid.'* 


Petite  Coutume,  ^tk  ef  May,  1562.~Qii6en  Elizabeth.— To  all  who  may  hear 
or  see  these  presents.  Francis  Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  caplain  and  governor  general 
of  the  castle  and  island  of  Guernsey;  Thomas  Carew,  Bsq.,  captain  of  the  castle  of 
Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  ;  George  Ack worth,  Esq.,  doctor  of  the  civil 
law  and  chancellor  of  Winchester ;  Thomas  Compton,  Esq.,  bailiff  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey ;  John  After,  dean  of  the  same  island,  and  Nicolas  Careye,  receiver  of 
the  revenues  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  within  the  said  island : 

"  Whereas  it  has  pleased  our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  by  the  advice,  and 
on  the  deliberation  of  her  noble  council,  to  authorize  and  empower  us,  the  above- 
named  Francis,  Thomas,  George,  Thomas,  John,  and  Nicholas,  or  three  of  us,  to 
act  as  her  commissioners,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  sealed  with  the  grand  seal  of 
England,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  May,  1602,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  noble  reign  ; 
and  the  said  commission  has  given  to  us  fiill  power  and  authority  to  grant  a 
license  to  the  bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  said  island,  at  any  time  when  war  is  appre- 
hended, to  receive  and  take  certain  dues  on  all  foreign  merchandize  repairing  to 
the  said  island ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  petite  eoutumey  or  toll  for  the  benefit  of 
her  Migesty's  well-beloved  sul^ccts  living  in  the  said  island,  according  to  the  form 
specified  in.  the  said  commission,  the  true  and  authentic  copy  of  which  is  enrolled 
and  registered  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  court  of  oar  sovereign  lady  the  queen 
in  the  said  island. 

<<  Be  it  known  then  that  we,  the  said  commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  said  com- 
missiqn,  hare  given,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  for  and  in  the  name  of  our 
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sovereign  lady  the  queen,  her  noble  heirs  and  succesBorB,  to  the  buliff  and  juntt 
of  the  said  island  and  their  successors,  during  the  will  and  pleasure  of  her  Mi^jeslyy 
full  power  and  authority  to  levy  on,  and  receive  firom,  strangers  on  their  merchan- 
dize unloaded  in  this  island,  in  any  time  when  war  is  suspected,  a  tnnall  custom  or 
toll,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  construction  of  a  pier,  in  repairing  the  defences,  and  pur- 
chasing gunpowder  and  ammunition,  and  finally  for  the  support  and  relief  of  her 
said  subjects  in  the  said  island  in  reference  tn  the  taves  raised  upon  them  for  Uiese 
objects.  An  account  of  the  sums  so  levied  is  to  be  made  annually,  before  the 
captain  of  her  Majesty  or  his  lieiftenant,  as  well  for  the  present  time,  as  for  the 
future,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  said  commission.  In  testimony  whereof  we, 
the  said  commissioners,  have  signed  these  presents  with  our  seals  manual  and  with 
the  official  seal  of  the  bailiwick  of  this  island  of  Guernsey,  conformably  to  Che 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  said  commission,  which  is  affixed  and  appended  by  Thomas 
Compton,  bailiff,  in  the  presence  of  Nicholas  De  La  Court  and  lliomas  Bllhrt, 
jurats  of  the  royal  court,  this  20th  day  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
Grace  1508,  (Signed)  Francis  Chamberlayne,  Thomas  Ciarew,  George  Ackworth, 
John  After,  Thomas  Compton,  Nicholas  Careye. 

For  which  <<  Petite  Coutume"  or  toll,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  have  ordered  the 
following  scale  of  taxation.  1st. — For  each  bale  of  white  linen,  eight  deniera  ster- 
ling. 2nd. — For  each  load  of  glazed  canvass,  and  sacking,  four  deniers  sterling. 
3rd. — For  each  bale  of  linen  fh>m  Normandy,  two  deniers  sterling.  4th — For 
eachpoldavy,*  one  odole.  5th — For  each  tun  of  wine,  fbur  deniers  sterlini:.  0th. — 
For  each  ton  of  iron,  four  deniers  sterling.  7th. — For  each  hundred  of  green  fish 
from  Newfoundland,  one  denier  sterling.  8th. — For  each  hundred  of  dried  fish 
from  Newfoundland,  one  obole  sterling. 

"  Elizabeth, — Wih  Marohy  1563.— The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  a 
royal  commission  touching  the  affairs  of  Guernsey,  bearing  the  above  date,  arran- 
ged in  brief  paragraphs. 

'<  Ist.—This  contains  the  preamble,  setting  forth  the  general  object  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  authority  of  the  commissioners. 

*<  2nd. — Power  is  specially  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Francis  Chamberlayne,  gover- 
nor of  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Serk,  Herm,  and  Jethou,  Hellier  de  Carteret,  John 
Chamberlayne,  lieutenant-governor,  Thomas  Compton,  bailiff  of  Guemseyy  John 
After,  dean  of  the  same,  Nicholas  SoUomond,  jurat  there,  and  Nicholas  Caicy, 
receiver  of  her  Majesty's  revenues,  to  grant,  or  let  on  lease,  and  in  fee  farm. 

<<  3rd.*~The  commissioners  are  to  make  farther  enquiry  concerning  her  Ma- 
jesty's lands,  tenements,  rents,  revenues,  kc. 

"  4th. — Empowered  to  amend  what  they  find  wrong. 

'<  5th. — Authorized  to  bargain,  sell,  grant,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
all  lands,  &c.  belonging  to  her  Miyesty,  for  any  reasonable  fine  or  rent. 

<<6th. — ^The  ancient  possessions  of  her  Migesty  to  be  held  in  fee  farm,  on 
payment  of  an  annual  rent. 

"  7tb. — Newly  acquired  lands,  &c.  to  be  held  in  fee  simple. 

*^  8th. — ^The  ffidd  rents  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  for  his  entertainment  in  Guern- 
sey, except  those  rents  reserved  to  the  dean,  preacher,  schoolmaster,  and  usher. 

'<  9th. — All  bargains,  sales,  grants,  &c.  made  by  the  commissioners  to  be  as 
valid,  as  if  passed  under  the  great  seal. 

<<  10th.— Twenty  quarters  of  wheat  rent  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  master  of  the 
school  of  St.  Peter's  Port.    (Petite  Ecole.) 

^*  11th. — ^The  same  to  the  masters  of  the  school  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Wood  and 
St.  Martin,  to  be  divided  equally  between  them. 

"12th. — ^The  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  at  all  courts,  unto  whom  is  given 
authority  to  advise  in  the  name  of  her  Migesty,  having  regard  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  isle,  so  that  her  ancient  rights,  and  those  newly  accrued,  be  in  no 
respect  neglected  or  abused. 

"  ISth.— The  governor  to  require  and  command  the  bailiff  and  jurats  with  the 
prevdt,  procureur,  and  contr51e,  and  all  other  officers,  that  they  have  regard  that 
the  ancient  written  political  law  and  approved  customs  of  the  isle  be  not  neglected 
to  the  prc()udice  of  her  Majesty's  revenue,  and  the  detriment  of  her  subjects. 

*^  14th. — All  alienation  of  lands  to  be  passed  before  the  bailiff  and  jurats. 

"15th.— Those  who  owe  rent  to  her  MiOesty,  and  are  in  the  island,  and 
refuse  payment,  shall  be  imprisoned  by  the  captain,  at  his  discretion,  and  if  they 
have  lands,  the  debts  or  arrears  shall  be  seized  out  the  proceeds  of  such  lands. 

"  16th.— Just  records  shall  be  kept  of  all  sentences,  ordinances,  &c. 

«  Wc  hav^  vslnly  attempted  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "poldavy."— Eo. 
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*'  17th. — Authority  given  to  try  criines>  except  those  regarding  the  Queen's 
perBon,  or  the  surety  of  the  isle ;  the  perpetrators  of  which  are  to  be  imprisoned 
till  proper  orders  may  be  taken  therein. 

**  18th. — ^AU  the  local  authorities  ordered  to  assist  the  commissioners  in  their 
work — ^the  commission  to  last  two  whole  yean ;  it  shall  not  be  deemed  right  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  sooner  to  determine  the  same. 

The  above  commission  is  signed  with  the  great  seal,  at  the  castle  of  Hertford, 
ihe«llth  of  March  y  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

JBHzabeth  College. — 27th  September,  1563. — Summary  of  the  Regulations. 

<<  lBt.-~The  school  to  be  called  the  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

<' 2nd. --The  church  and  cemetery  of  the  Cordeliers,  with  twenty-six  perches  of 
ground  on  the  north  side,  and  thirty  perches  on  the  south  side,  given  for  the 
building  of  the  school. 

**  3d. — To  the  westward  of  the  church,  it  is  ordered  that  there  be  a  playground 
for  the  pupils,  and  to  the  eastward,  a  garden  for  the  master. 

**  4ih. — A  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  with  the  arms  of  England,  to  be  placed 
over  the  gate. 

'<5th. — The  free  use  of  the  public  wells  and  pumps  guaranteed  to  the  school. 

**  6th. — Eighty  quarters  of  wheat  rent  assigned  to  the  master. 

**  7th. — Defines  the  duty  of  the  master,  and  enumerates  his  qualifications. 

'*  8tb. — ^The  school  to  open  at  seven  in  the  morning  during  summer,  and  at 
eight  in  winter  ;  to  dose  at  eleven. 

'<Oth. — ^Afternoon  school  from  one  to  five  o*clock. 

**  10th. — If  the  master  neglects  his  duties,  after  having  been  three  times  warned 
by  the  dean,  or  if  he  is  guilty  of  crime  or  immorality,  he  is  to  be  dismissed  by  the 
governor  or  his  lieutenant,  and  another  master  appointed  in  his  stead. 

**  nth. — Pupils  inadmissible,  unless  they  can  read  and  repeat  the  catechism. 

**  I2th. — ^When  a  pupil  is  presented  for  admission,  the  master  is  to  exhort  him 
and  his  parents  to  pray  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 

**  13th. — ^The  master,  in  presence  of  the  parents  of  the  pupil,  is  to  exhort  him  to 
behave  with  propriety,  under  the  pain  of  being  flogged. 

''  14th. — If  the  scholar  is  incorrigible,  the  master,  having  called  together  his  re- 
lations, is  to  bring  him  before  the  dean,  who  is  ordered  to  reprimand  him  severely, 
and  if,  after  having  been  thus  three  times  reprimanded,  he  does  not  amend  his 
conduct,  then  he  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  school." 


Summary  of  the  Charter  of  James  the  First,  I5fh  June,  1606. 

'^1. — ^The  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  paying  '^petite  coutume,^*  and  other 
small  fiscal  dues  belonging  to  the  crown. 

**  8. — ^They  are  to  hold  of  the  crown  by  the  tenures  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

'*  3. — Neither  the  raw  nor  manufhctured  produce  of  the  islands  shall  pay  any 
toll  in  England. 

"  4. — Sixty  quarters  of  wheat  rent  are  given  to  the  rector  of  St.  Peter-Port  and 
his  successors,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rents  due  to  the  king  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour. 

"  6. — ^The  perception  of  the  "  petite  coutume"  granted  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats 
for  the  repair  of  the  harbour,  and  other  public  Works. 

*'6. — ^The  king's  weight  given  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats  and  their  successors,  for 
their  private  icte,  on  payment  of  twenty  shillings  sterling  to  his  Mf\|esty  annually. 


Petition  to  Parliament,  9d  of  July,  1607. — ^A  petition  was  sent  to  parliament 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  praying  to  be  continued  in  the  enJoy-> 
ment  of  their  privileges  within  the  town  of  Southampton. — An  order  in  council 
dated  3d  of  July,  1007,  restores  to  the  inhabitanu  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  their 
ancient  privileges  in  the  town  of  Southampton. 


Exclusion  of  Foreign  Retail  Dealers  firom  Guernsey. 
At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  1661,  the  following  letter  from  the 
Privy  Council  was  read,  with  an  order  for  its  registration  : 
*^  After  our  hearty  commendations,  the  petitions  of  divers  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  being  read  at  this  board, 
complaining  that  of  late  several  strangers,  (Roman  Catholics  and  others,)  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  have  planted  and  seated  themselves  in  the  said,  island^ 
and  there  inhabit,  keep  open  shops,  and  publicly  sell  by  retail  most  sorts  of  mer- 
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Ghandtzes,  wares,  and  vendible  commodities ;  upon  due  connderation  whereof, 
conceiving  it  very  prejudicial  to  his  M^esty*8  service,  and  tending:  to  the  dis- 
lieartening  and  discouraging  of  his  Majesty's  subjeets,  the  natives  there,  in  the 
way  of  their  trade,  when  strangers  who  bear  no  burthen  in  taxes,  or  like  public 
payments,  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  themselves ;  we  have,  therefore^  thought  fit, 
and  accordingly  do  hereby  will  and  require  you  to  prohibit,  forbid,  and  restrain 
all  foreigners  and  strangers  (as  well  French  as  others  not  being  his  M^^esty's  native 
subjects)  by  themselves,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  privately  or  publicly,  to  utter,  or  sell  by  retail,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes,  of  what  nature  or  quality  whatsoever,  within  the  said  island*  (but 
only  by  wholesale,)  from  a  certain  time  to  be  limited,  and  under  such  penalty  as 
you,  with  the  advice  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats  and  his  Majesty's  counsel,  learned 
in  the  law  of  the  said  ii»land,  shall  think  fit ;  and  therefore  seasonably  to  give 
public  notice  to  all  such  retailers  that  they  may  be  left  inexcusable  if  th^  shall 
not  conform  to  this  command,  and  that  you  give  account  to  this  board  of  yoor 
proceedingps  as  occasion  shall  require,  and  so  we  very  heartily  bid  you  farewell 
from  the  court  of  Whitehall,  this  29th  day  of  February,  1660.  (Signed)  Edward 
Hyde,  Albemarle,  Dorchester,  Northumberland,  JUndsey,  Valentin,  Ormond." 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,    AND 
PREVALENT    DISEASES    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF   JERSEY. 

By  GEORGE  8.  HOOPER,  M.D. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  this  useful  work  by  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  '*  state  of  St  Helier's  in  ref^d  to  drainage'' — a  subject  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  Jersey  community,  that  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Hooper's  observations :  nor  can  we 
too  strenuously  urge  the  adoption  of  the  judicious  suggestions  he  offers  for 
the  efficient  removal  of  an  insidious  source  of  disease — the  effluvia  ariitio^ 
from  the  brooks  which  flow  sluggishly  near,  and  even  underneath,  many  of 
the  housesi.  These  streams,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  are  during  the  summer 
months  partially  dry,  and  have  at  all  times  too  trifling  a  current  to  carry  off 
a  constant  accumulation  of  decomposable  matter,  rich  with  the  elements  of 
deleterious  exhalation.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  '*  many  and  fertile 
sources  of  febrile  miasma  which  exist  in  St.  Helier's,"  it  is  remarked,  thai 
continued  fever  is  not  proportionally  more  frequent  than  in  other  parta  of 
the  island.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so — but  are  fevers,  we  would  ask,  the 
only  disorders  resulting  from  malaria  ?  Our  learned  countryman,  the  late 
Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  has  answered  the  question  fully,  as  follows : 

*'  Malaria  is  the  cause  of  fever,  both  ordinary  and  intermitting ;  it  ia  the 
cause  also  of  other  disorders,  scarcely  less  important  in  point  of  numbers 
and  of  mortal  power.  Such  as  dysentry  and  cholera;  and  yet  all  these 
united  form  but  a  portion  of  the  enormous  mass  of  disease,  of  suffering,  and 
of  mortality  dependent  on  this  single  cause.  To  the  same  source  ia  to  be 
traced  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  disorders ;  of  nervous  and  neoraigic 
affections,  the  most  tormenting  to  which  mankind  is  subject ;  and  lastly,  it 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  that  variety  of  obscure  symptoms  constituting  what, 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  society,  is  called  ill- health."  These  evils  are 
sufficient,  without  nirther  addition — their  being  increased,  nevertheleaa,  is 
within  the  chapter  of  possibilities ;  for  althot^h  3ie  peculiar  miasma  capable 
of  producing  fever  may  hitherto  have  remained  latent,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  not  to  become  develoi>ed  and  spring  into  activity  in  some  fearfully 
devastating  form.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure — prevention  is  attainable, 
and  should  not  be  jrastponed.  Extensive  disease  often  springs  from 
apparently  insufficient  sources — danger  does  not  alone  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lincolnshire  fens  or  the  Pontine  marshes — "A  marsh,  as  far  as  its 
essence  consists  in  producing  malaria,  is  not  to  be  defined  by  space*— it  doe» 
not  demand  extent— nor  is  it  the  only  source  of  malaria — the  source  exists 
under  numerous  circumstances^  not  at  all  suspected  in  our  own  country,  nay. 
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in  thousands  of  places,  even  at  our  own  doors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  minute  marshy  or  swampy  spots  which  occur  occasionally  in  many  low 
situations,  whether  in  commons  near  woods,  by  roadsides,  the  margins  of 
pools,  rivulets,  fish  ponds,  and  other  places  where  they  scarcely  attract 
notice,  are  similarly  productive  of  malaria  and  disease,  though  their  limited 
range  of  action  generally  renders  their  power  in  a  manner  insensible,  unless 
when  houses  happen  to  be  erected  in  their  vicinity.*^ 

We  trust  that  the  aptness  of  the  above  quotations,  so  corroborative  of 
Dr.  Hooper's  views,  and  also  the  high  character  of  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch's  work, 
which  is  standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  malaria,  will  hold  us  excused 
for  the  digression  into  which  we  have  been  led. 

To  return  to  St  Helier's — "  One  of  the  most  rational  objections,"  Dr.  H. 
remarks,  **tbat  has  been  made  against  the  locality  of  the  town,  is  founded 
on  the  want  of  natural  drainage" — the  only  channels  orieinally  existing 
being  two  or  three  shallow  streams  flowing  from  the  neighbouring  vallies 
through  a  long  and  tortuous  course,  with  a  fall  of  eight  inches  per  thousand 
feet.  Several  sewers  have  lately  been  constructed,  but  '*  a  complete  system 
of  drainage  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  foundation  of  improvement  in  that 
respect  having  however  been  laid,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  this 
important  object  shall  have  been  fully  attained — along  with  the  evil  will 
vanish  all  rational  objections  to  the  site  of  the  town,  for,  if  its  advantages  of 
situiUion  be  fairly  considered,  it  must  appear  evident  that  no  other  spot  in 
the  island  possesses  equal  claims  to  preference  in  the  most  essential  par- 
ticulars." 

For  the  judicious  sanitary  hints  on  the  uses  and  construction  of  a  cloaca 
maana^  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself,  and  pass  on  to  other  subjects. 

ft  being  Dr.  Hooper*s  object  to  restrict  his  inquiry  to  diseases  arising  from 
peculiarities  of  atmosphere,  he  alludes  to  other  exciting  causes  no  further 
than  as  they  tend  to  modify  the  eifect  of  climate — one  of  these  causes, 
however,  is  too  frequent  in  every  clime  to  allow  of  a  mere  casual  allusion. 
Unfortunately,  the  Channel  Islands  cannot  claim  exemption  from  offering 
a  wide  field  for  the  studv  of  diseases  arising  trom  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  as  well  in  the  confirmed  drunkard,  stricken  down  as  he  oflen  is  by 
iielirium  tremens,  as  in  the  habitual  tippler,  whose  small  but  frequent 
potations  render  him  a  martyr  to  the  miseries  of  dyspepsia  and  a  thousand 
concomitant  lingering  disorders.  Many,  who  would  be  astonished  and 
indignant  at  the  accusation  of  tippling,  are  dailv  undermining  their  con- 
stitutions by  slight  spirituous  indulffencies,  under  various  pretexts ;  and 
the  discomforts  thence  arising  are  attriouted  to  "  biliousness,"  or  any  but  the 
true  cause.  It  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  to  believe  that  brandy  and  water  im- 
parts strength  or  improves  digestion — those  who  take  it  ostensibly  on  these 
pleas  would  be  better  in  health  and  richer  in  means  were  they  to  subscribe 
heartily  to  the  articles,  and  liberally  to  the  funds,  of  Temperance  Societies. 

**  A  very  fertile  source  of  disease,  hi  this  otherwise  hsppy  spot«  arises  from  an 
ezcessiTe  use  of  ardent  spirits^  the  low  price  of  which  is  attended  by  the  double 
evil  of  increasing  temptation,  and  fiicllitating  indulgence.  Among  the  labouring 
classes,  especially,  this  disgraceful  and  ruinous  habit  produces  incalculable  mis- 
ehief.  But  this  remark  does  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  apply  to  that  portion  of  our 
little  community  only  ^  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  superior  education, — 
which  ought  to  open  the  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  decorum,  consequences,  and 
moral  obi^ations, — does  not  always  eifectually  guard  it  against  this  debasing  pro- 
pensity. And  even  when  this  dangerous  practice  does  not  draw  such  persons  into 
habitual  drunkenness,  it  most  commonly  forms  an  error  in  diet,  the  effects  of 
which  are,  sooner  or  later,  displayed  in  a  variety  of  consequent  disorders. 

On  the  subject  of  disease,  "  there  is  none,"  says  our  author,  «  which  is  peculiar 
to  Jersey;  consequently,  my  sulgect  will  here  limit  itself  to  two  questions, 
namely,— what  are  the  diseases,  which,  by  reason  of  a  relative  frequency,  seem 
to  be  ftivoured  in  their  development  by  local  influences,  and  what  are  the 
modifications  in  disease  generally,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  similar  agency. 
With  regard  to  the  flrst  of  these  problems,  I  believe  the  following  rule  obtains, 
with  slight  exceptions.     1.   In  Uifiine^  catarrhal  affections;   remittent  fever. 
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often  cow  plicated  by  acute  hydrocephalus.  2.  In  chUdhoody  catarrhal  aflee- 
tions ;  subacute  inflammatioo  of  the  bowels.  3.  In  adoleteeneey  eontiaued 
fever;  pleurisy.  4.  In  the  aduU  age,  gastric  affections;  bronchitis;  rhea- 
matism ;  chronic  bronchitis ;  chronic  pleurisy,  with  effusion ;  dilatation  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  without  hypertrophy ;  ascites.  It  may  be  proper 
ro  observe,  that  the  place  assigned  to  each  disease,  under  the  above  beadis,  has 
not  been  determined  by  the  po«iitive  number  of  cases,  but  rather  by  their  relative 
frequency  in  this  island,  compared  with  other  places.  But  it  is  hardly  necesdary 
to  add,  that,  if  so  few  forms  of  disease  have  been  here  brought  under  notice,  it  is 
because  they  are  those  which  seem  chiefly  to  be  affected  by  locality,  in  their  deve- 
lopment, march,  and  termination  ;  and,  assuredly,  not  on  account  of  a  mpposed 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  island,  from  a  multitude  of  others,  equally  importadt  in 
themselves,  though  less  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  this  climate.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  few  communities,  of  equal  number,  which  offer  so  extenslTe 
a  field  of  observation  as  our  own,  a  great  proportion  of  which  consists  of  peiaons 
whose  healths  have  been  affected,  more  or  less,  by  many  and  various  causes  of 
deterioration.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  population,  that  the  catalogue  of  its  diseases  should  be  marked  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  variety  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  vast  number  of  Imported  cases 
should  swell  the  general  list  of  diseases  in  this  island.  The  impossibility,  there* 
fore,  of  throwing  light  on  its  pathology  by  the  aid  of  bills  of  mortality,  and  similar 
sources  of  statistical  information,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Indeed,  such  documents, 
were  they  procurable,  would  be  of  questionable  value,  on  account  of  the  endless 
qualifications  and  allowances,  with  which  it  would  be  requisite  to  accompany 
them,  so  as  to  render  them,  in  a  degree^  deserving  of  confidence." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  in  these  islands  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  Dy  a  recent  act  of  parliament  for  recording  the  causes  of  death, 
whereby  an  accurate  statistical  account  of  the  prevalence  of  particular  dis- 
eases will  ultimately  be  obtained  throughout  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  heads  of  colleges,  co-operating  with  government,  recommend  the  plan 
for  the  observance  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  others ;  but  as  the  actaoea 
not  extend  here,  its  collateral  advantages  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Dr.  H.  considers  croup  as  of  rare  occur- 
rence, although  other  acute  inflammations  of  the  air  passages  are  frequent — 
a  very  sensible  popular  essay,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  follows  on  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  skin  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  tubes.  Our 
author's  preventive  and  curative  hints  we  extract  for  the  edification  of  those 
interested  and  occupied  in  the  care  of  children — they  are  of  general  utility  : 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  the  causes  of  catarrhal  diseases  in  this  island 
most  commonly  produce  their  effects,  by  acting  first  upon  the  external  surlaoe,  it 
will  follow,  that  precautions  tending  to  guard  the  skin  against  such  influences, 
form  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  prevalence  of  those  disorders. 

<<  I  have  long  since  entertained  a  fixed  opinion  on  the  sort  of  apparel  best  suited 
to  young  children  in  this  climate.  As  a  general  rule,  no  child  should  be  without 
flannel  next  to  the  skin,  during  winter  and  spring  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter 
season,  that  portion  of  the  dress  should  not  be  cast  off  without  attention  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  weather.  For  this  period  of  the  year  is  extremely  variable,  one 
day  wearing,  as  if  by  anticipation,  the  cheering  attractions  of  a  summer  sky ; 
whilst  the  next,  cold,  dark,  and  rainy,  turns  the  disappointed  mind  back  to  the 
irksomeness  of  an  inclement  season.  By  reason  of  these  variations,  which,  un- 
doubtedly, take  from  the  superior  character  of  our  climate,  for  mildness  and  sta- 
bility, the  fashion  of  low  dresses,  short  sleeves,  and  bare  legs,  for  children,  is 
admissible  on  no  sound  principles  in  this  island.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  proliflc  source  of  danger  and  mortality,  by  exposing  the  robust  to  unne- 
cessary trials,  and  the  delicate  to  fatal  diseases." 

From  this  work,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  we  learn  that  eruptive 
fevers,  especially  measles,  are  of  a  severe  character.  With  us  it  is  the 
reverse;  we  have  to  be  thankf\il  for  comparative  immunity  from  those 
scourges  which  press  so  heavily  on  youn^  persons.  In  allusion  to  scarlet 
fever.  Dr.  H.  is  we  think  fully  borne  out  m  the  assertion,  that  the  simple 
rash  roseola  is  often  mistaken  for  scarlatina ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  assertion 
frequently  made  of  the  recurrence  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  individual. 
Even  small  pox,  although  it  has  spread  extensively,  has  not  been  so  fatal  a& 
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the  extent  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  population  would  warrant  us  in 
suppoeinfi^ — it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  even  althou|^h  vaccine  may  not 
prevent  the  disease,  it  robs  it  of  its  principal  danger,  viz.  the  secondary  or 
suppurative  fever,  that  is,  when  the  vaccine  vesicle  has  been  genuine  and 
allowed  to  run  through  its  course  undisturbed.  However  simple  the  ope- 
ration itself  may  be,  the  process  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ignorant  $ 
its  having  been  so  in  innumerable  instances  may  be  cited  as  one  cause  of 
the  subsequent  occurrence  of  small  pox ;  in  extenuation,  nevertheless,  of 
vaccine,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  super- 
sede often  occurs  a  second  time,  and  that  inoculation  itself  is  no  certain 
protection. 

Among  the  diseases  of  adolescence,  our  author  is  inclined  to  consider 
continued  fever  as  very  prevalent. 

'*  It  especially  affects  youths  and  adults  of  the  male  sex.  And^  indeed,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  laborious  habits  of  our  people,  and  their  constant  exposure  to  the 
vicisgitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  how  they  may 
predispose  the  labouring  classes  to  the  fever  In  question.  A  large  portion  of  our 
mechanics, — and  the  country  absolutely  teems  with  them,  even  the  agricultural 
classes  furnishing  a  great  number, — begin  and  terminate  their  hard  day^s  work  by 
a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  to  and  fro  ^  which,  besides  imposing  extra  fatigue, 
shortens  the  interval  of  well-earned  repose." 

The  following  is  an  important  practical  remark  worth  extracting : 

**  A  Jerseyman  cannot  bear  much  bleeding ;  nor  do  his  diseases  re<iQire  that 
degree  of  depletion  which  is  practised,  with  propriety,  in  climates  not  strikingly 
different  from  his  own.  This  position  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  of  medical 
practice  in  this  little  island.  A  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and  other  modes  of  deple- 
tion, ought  to  form  the  exceptions,  not  the  rules,  of  medical  treatment,  in  the 
commencement  of  continued  inflammatory  fever.  The  late  Dr.  Edwards,  a 
shrewd  and  highly  esteemed  practitioner  of  this  island,  was  so  convinced  of  the 
mischievous  efl«pcts  of  such  practice,  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making 
known  his  opinion  to  bis  brethren." 

Dr.  H.'s  observations  on  gastric  affections,  particularly  "  nervous  dispep- 
sia,**  are  highly  applicable  to  this  place — it  is  the  most  prevailing  disorder 
among  our  peasantry ;  females  especially,  in  whom  a  variety  of  hysterical 
symptoms  accompany  it. 

"  The  form  of  gastric  affection  which  I  intend  noticing  more  particularly  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  authors  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Nervous  Dyspepsia, 
Its  prevalence  among  a  class  of  our  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exhibits  it  in  other 
countries,  is  a  ftuit  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  lead  one  to  seek  its  explanation 
in  special  agencies  of  a  local  nature.  Many  of  these,  unquestionably,  are  identical 
with  the  effects  of  a  mild  humid  climate ;  but  they  do  not  completely  account  for 
the  superior  liability  to  the  disease,  shewn  by  our  agriculturists,  and  our  rural 
population  in  general.  This  class  of  people  carry  their  industry  and  spirit  of 
economy  to  an  excessive  pitch ;  scarcely  allowing  themselves  time  for  repose,  and 
contenting  themselves  with  a  sort  of  fare,  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their 
bodily  wants.  There  is,  indeed,  the  more  reason  to  look  to  the  latter  circumstance 
for  what  climate  fails  to  explain,  in  regard  to  the  disease  in  question,  as  an  equal 
degree  of  prevalence  does  not  belong  to  it,  among  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Rheumatism,  we  are  told,  '*is  so  general,  that  it  might  with  some  reason 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  endemical  complaint'*  In  youth,  it  often 
breaks  out  in  the  acute  form ;  the  chronic,  however,  is  the  shape  it  gene- 
rally assumes,  and  that  often  at  a  very  early  age.  The  observations  on 
scrofula  and  consumption  apply  equally  to  this  place. 

'<  Scrqfula, — It  has  been  asserted,  and  very  generally  credited,  that  scrofula  is 
mcnre  frequently  the  object  of  observation  in  this  island,  than  in  most  places ;  but 
there  appears  no  just  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  were  the 
population  tried  on  this  point  by  a  scientific  criterion,  I  believe  the  charge  of  a 
greater  liability  to  that  disorder  would  be  easily  refuted. 

**  Consumption. — After  much  reflection  on  the  statistical  history  of  this  most 
fatal  of  all  diseases,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  in  this  island,  the  num- 
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ber  of  deftths  referrible  to  it,  falU  considerably  below  tbe  geoersl  average.  Tlie 
degree  of  immunity  which,  I  believe,  cannot  be  &irly  disputed  to  Jeneyf  U  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  exists  in  spite  of  a  great  prevalence  of  the  most  common 
of  the  exciting  causes,  pulmonary,  catarrh.  This  circumstance  may,  I  think,  be 
viewed  as  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  predisposition ;  for  in  no  other 
way  could  we  reconcile  the  un  frequency  of  the  one  disease,  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  other." 

We  now  come  to  the  concluding  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  reoiedial 
qualities  of  the  climate — from  this  part  we  shall  select  a  few  passages : 

**  It  might  safely  be  inferred,  that  for  all  diseases  whose  cure  may  be  Ibeilitated 
by  a  mild  climate,  this  island  presents  many  advantages  over  almost  any  situation, 
with  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  compare  it.  It  is  only  on  comparative 
merits,  as  one  of  the  English  climates,  that  a  claim  to  consideration  can  be  founded 
in  behalf  of  Jersey.  Under  the  influence  of  its  mild  and  soft  qualities,  chronic 
diseases,  o^enerally,  proceed  slowly ;  and,  being  less  liable  to  exacerbations,  from 
atmospheric  variations,  the  chances  of  a  fiivorable  termination  are  proportionally 
increased,  in  cases  whose  nature  does  not  preclude  all  hope  of  ultimate  restomtaoa 
to  health.  In  another  place,  I  have  alluded  to  the  advantage  the  island  oflTen,  as 
a  sort  of  initiatory  climate  for  individuals,  who,  from  a  protracted  sojourn  io  tro- 
pical latitudes,  have  been  rendered  unable  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  len  favored 
situations.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  points  of  no  mean  importance,  and  as  to 
which,  (if  I  may  trust  to  my  own  observation,  during  thirteen  years  of  general 
practice,)  a  very  high  character  may  be  conceded  to  Jersey,  compared  with  the 
principal  watering  places  in  the  south  of  England.  I  need  scarcely  pause  to 
qualify  this  opinion,  after  the  details  already  entered  into,  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  having,  as  I  think, 
unsparingly  pointed  out  its  oltjectionable  qualities,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I 
aim  at  placing  it  in  a  light  more  favorable  than  it  deserves.*' 

Dr.  H.  considers  Jersey  well  suited  to  invalids  labouring  under  **iDci- 
pient  pulmonary  consumption  and  idiopathic  hasmoptysis" — beneficial  in 
pulmonary  catarrh  as  well  as  in  chronic  bronchitis;  he  nowever  recommends 
that  in  such  cases  patients  should  not  remain  beyond  the  time  they  leel 
they  are  deriving  decided  benefit,  as  the  first  good  effects  from  change  of 
air  ma}^  become  neutralized,  and  they  ma^  acquire  the  liability  to  these 
complaints  which  the  islanders  have.  Uastric  affections  are  also  temporarily 
mitigated,  although  they  are  among  those  to  which  the  climate  seems  favor. 
able.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases  mentioned  as  likely 
to  be  benefitted  by  tbe  climate  of  Jersey — it  has  become  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  will  be  better  appreciated,  the  more  its  numerous  advantages 
are  known.  With  respect  to  the  work  before  us,  the  extracts  we  have 
selected  afford  sufficient  comment;  we  have  only  to  reiterate  our  expressions 
of  regret,  that  a  work  of  similar  scientific  research  respecting  our  own  island 
should  still  be  a  desideratum. 
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The  restraints  on  willing  away  real  property  by  testamentary  bequests,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  existing  law  in  reference  to  collateral  successions,  have 
excited  such  general  discontent  among  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  Advocate  Jeremie  has  been  instruct^  to  prepare  a  petition,  pmying 
for  their  revision,  which  is  now  in  course  of  being  numerously  and  respect- 
ably^ signed,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  Court  of 
Chief  Pleas. 

The  petition  proposes  that  anv  person,  who  has  no  children,  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  bequeathin|^  his  real  proper^  by  will,  a  privilege  of  which  he 
is  now  debarrcHJ.  And  in  reference  to  collateral  successions,  the  petition 
prays  that  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  be  declared  heirs  to  their 
uncles  and  aunts,  by  allowing  them  to  represent  their  deceased  parents. 
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Such  in  substance  are  the  reforms  required,  and  their  justice  and  reason- 
ableness seem  to  be  abundantly  obvious.  By  the  present  system,  widows 
and  orphans  are  debarred  of  rio^hts  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
husbands  and  parents,  which  rights  the  law  would  have  preserved,  had  the 
husbands  and  parents  lived ;  so  that,  in  fact,  instead  of  relieving  the  afflicted 
and  shielding  them  from  misfortune,  the  law  steps  in  to  aggravate  their 
distress,  by  stripping  those  of  property  whom  Providence  ha^deprived  of 
their  natural  protectors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
children  of  a  brother  or  sister,  who  are  now  legally  disqualified  from  repre- 
senting their  deceased  parent  in  successions  to  their  uncles  and  aunts,  always 
in  regard  to  personal  property,  and  in  most  cases,  in  regard  to  real  property. 

Another  object  of  the  oetition  is  to  place  the  female  issue  on  a  par  with 
the  male  issue  of  equal  aegrees  of  consanguinity  in  collateral  successions, 
which  is  not  now  the  case.  According  to  the  present  law,  no  sister,  when  a 
brother  exists,  can  inherit  either  from  a  brother  or  a  sister,  which  is  a  com- 
plete mockery  of  common  sense  and  an  insult  to  common  justice.  The 
hardship  is  peculiarly  cruel,  where  it  applies  to  personal  property,  for  this 
monstrous  law  assumes  that  the  affection,  springing  out  of  ties  of  blood,  is 
less  sincere  or  intense  between  a  brother  and  a  sister,  or  between  two  sisters, 
than  that  which  obtains  between  two  brothers.  This  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  feudal  law,  which  ever  concentrated  property  in  few  hands,  the  more 
effectually  to  rule  over  the  masses  of  mankind,  and,  in  this  spirit,  it  preferred 
the  male  to  the  female  line.  The  ^^veteris  vestigia  ruris,^*  the  traces  of 
barbarous  feudalism  are  justly  looked  upon  as  tne  foulest  stains  on  our 
system  of  jurisprudence.  Guernsey  is,  in  every  sense,  a  commercial  com- 
munity, and  therefore  requires  to  be  governed  by  rules  and  regulations  the 
very  reverse  uf  those  which  obtained  in  the  feudal  age. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  abrogation  of  the  present  laws  of  collateral 
succession,  together  with  the  repeal  of  that  which  prevents  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  real  property,  would  be  attended  with  public  benefits  to  the 
community  at  large,  so  tnat  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  supported  both  by 
justice  and  policy.  Could  persons  will  away  land  or  houses,  especially 
those  who  have  no  children,  they  would  invest  their  capital  in  the  island, 
instead  of  placing  it  in  the  funds,  thus  giving  employment  to  labour,  and 
aiding  the  circulation  of  money.  We  could  mention  instances  where  par- 
ties have  abstained  from  purchasing  real  property,  solely  because  they  could 
not  dispose  of  it  as  they  thought  proper.  We  know  others  who  have  sold 
their  estates,  that  they  might  dispose  of  the  proceeds  as  they  thought  most 
advisable  $  and,  strange  though  true,  we  could  cite  some  cases  where  the 
proprietors  have  allowed  buildings  to  remain  out  of  repair,  and  even  to 
become  ruinously  dilapidated,  because  they  knew  that,  at  their  decease,  they 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  relatives  who  already  possessed  an  ample  for- 
tune. Such  are  some  of  the  minor  evils  of  this  vicious  system  of  legislation, 
a  system  totally  opposed  to  the  wants,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people  it 
governs. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  which  more  immediately  calls  for  grave  and 
diligent  consideration,  than  the  grievances  contained  in  this  petition,  the 
outline  of  which  we  have  here  sketched.  After  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Chief  Pleas,  we  shall  record  it  in  our  pages,  as  an  interesting 
historical  document.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  arguing  the  ques- 
tion in  its  details,  as  that  task  will  be  more  fitly  performed  By  the  compe- 
tent authorities ;  but  we  have  deemed  it  right  briefly  to  present  the  substance 
of  the  petition  to  the  public,  as  one  of  general  importance,  and  deserving  of 
general  attention. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


Con  eMpondenee  betioeen  Mr. 
Bailif. 
TnfaAgu  Place,  5tli  August.  1837.  -Sir,  I  have 
the  honour  of  tubmitting  the  enclosed  "  Proa- 
pectos/*  and  crave,  through  the  medium  of  your 
favour,  and  the  consent  of  the  Royal  Court, 
pvrmiuion  to  establish  a  "Club  or  Clubs"  (in  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  same),  strictly  obeying 
and  in  conformity  with,  the  laws  and  ordinances 
in  force  on  the  island— provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  feel  disposed  to  join  an 
'*  insUtution,**  the  main  object  and  vital  princi- 
ple of  which  is— support  of  men  and  measures, 
who  fearlessly  and  firmly  uphold  in  its  ruas 
apostoUcal  faith  **  the  Established  Church'*  and 
maintain  inviolate  in  spirit  (but  stript  of  abuse) 
that  "  constitution'*  which,  from  its  balanca  of 
power,  is  the  true  safeguard  of  all  classes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yoxir  faithfhl,  obedient  servant, 
F.  Stbvbns  Wallis, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
To  D.  De  Lisle  Brock,  Esq., 

Bailiff,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Court.  House,  Guernsey,  8tli  August,  1837. 
Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th 


GUERNSEY. 
WallU  and  the  dom  has  recently  passed  various  laws  for  the 
Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 
and  for  the  solemnization  of  Marriages,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  relieve  the  consciences  of 
Dissenters,  and  place  her  Majesty's  sul^ects  in 
England  on  a  more  Just  and  equal  footing  as 
regards  their  civil  and  religious  rights :  which 
laws  are  now  in  full  operation  in  England,  under 
the  sanction  of  her  Mi}esty's  Goverament. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respecCfolly  prar 
that  the  Royal  Court  will  take  the  neoesaary 
steps  for  having  these  beneficial  laws  imme- 
diately extended  to  this  island,  with  audi  modi, 
fications  or  improvements  as,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Royal  Court,  the  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants  render  necessary. 

DISSBHTTINO   MiatlSTKIlS. 


W.  C.  Fish. 
John  Wright. 
H.  Major. 

John  Wesley  Button. 
Peter  MoUet. 
P.  Tourgls. 
Thomas  Nant. 
J.  Hodgson,  (ApostoUc 
Catholic  Missionary.) 


James  8.  Hine. 
WUliam  WUd. 
John  Hudston. 
William  Laxon. 
Robert  Sanford. 
Samuel  W^eston. 
Matthew  De  Patron. 
John  Le  Clerc. 


inst..  enclosing  a  prospectus,  and  requesting  the    orvica  BCAaaas  in  nissximwo  con oaxeAnOKS 


John  P.  L.  G.  Valpy. 
Thomas  Martin. 
George  W.  Hoyle. 
Peter  Knight. 
Henry  Gore. 
John  Mansell. 


consent  of  the  Court  for  the  estabUshment  of 

what  you  call  a  "  Conservative  Club."    That 

consent  is  not  necessary  for  any  establishment 

conformable  to  the  laws,  and  conducive  to  the 

peace  and  harmonv  of  the  community.    The 

establishment  which  you  propose  may  not  be 

against  law,  but  it  would  certainly   operate    Thomas  Duff. 

•gainst  social  peace  and  harmony.    It  ought  to    John  Mollet. 

be  our  wish,  it  certainly  is  mine,  to  avoid  every 

topic  tending  to   disunion   among  ourselves, 

and  above  all,  that  intolerant  spirit  towards  each 

other's  opinions,  which  is  too  prevalent  in  all 

countries,  and  the  fatal  effects  of   which  we 

witness  to  so  great  an  extent  in  many  parts  of 

the  Continent,  and  quite  enough  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 

You  allude  to,  and  we  are  proud  of,  the  names 
of  Lord  De  Saumarez,  and  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  We 
are  equally  proud  of  the  Le  Marchants,  Dobr^es, 
Le  Mesuriers,  Careys,  M'Crea,  La  Serre,  Tuppers, 
De  Lancey,  AUezs,  and  other  brave  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  arms.  We 
pride  ourselves  no  less  in  the  Saumarez,  Jeremies, 
Dobrte,  and  others  famed  at  the  bar  and  the 
Universities :  and  above  all  in  the  M'CuUoch, 
who  in  science,  the  arts,  and  general  practical 
knowledge,  stood  paramount  to  all  others,  not 
only  in  lus  native  isle,  but  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world.  He  was  by  a  cruel  accident  lost  to  the 
literary  world,  when  in  the  full  vigour  and 
exercise  of  hLs  great  faculties.  His  posthumous 
work  on  Uie  Attributes  of  the  Almighty  is  indeed 
a  noble  subject  for  a  club  to  lecture  upon,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  members,  and  the  in- 
struction of  society;  how  superior  to  all  the 
exclusive  creeds  and  miserable  doctrines  which 
now  divide  and  alienate  firom  each  other,  men, 
clubs,  and  parties  intended  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  love ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Daniel  Dk  Lislb  Baocx, 

Bailiff  of  Guernsey. 
To  F.  S.  WaUis,  Esq. 
kc.  &c.  &c. 


Vltliam  Hancock. 

Abraham  Bishop. 

John  Robin,  Jan. 

Hirzel  Dorey. 

John  Fleore. 

WiUiam  Brown. 

Hugh  ClealL 

Peter  Mahy . 
The  Queen's  Procurenr,  in  presenting  the 
petition,  said,  that  upon  one  suhJect  referred  to 
in  it,  there  was  he  believed  scarcely  a  diflerenoe 
of  opinion  in  the  Island,  and  that  was  on  the 
necessity  of  a  general  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Instances  of  inconve- 
nience for  want  of  such  a  register  would  occur 
to  every  member  of  the  Court,  and  he  mentioned 
several  instances  where  individuals,  at  tiieir 
descendants,  had  lost  property  in  conseqaenoe 
of  irregularity  in  thdr  baptismal  registeia.  Tlie 
only  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  prayer  of  the  pcCHlan 
into  effect;  whether  by  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Court,  or  by  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  Queen  in  ConndL  la 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  he  doabted  wlie- 
ther  the  Court  ought  to  take  the  responaStaOity 
on  itself.  One  thing  was  oertadn,  that  some  soch 
measure  as  that  proposed  must  eome  into  opera. 
tion  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Bateman  supported  the  petition,  and  in 
answer  to  various  questions  pat  by  diAefcat 
members  of  the  Court,  stated  the  heads  of  the 
new  lawa  and  the  mode  of  their  opcralloa  In 
England.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  acts  had  not  been  cKteodod  to 
this  island,  was  that  part  of  the  naehineiy  by 
which  they  are  worked  in  Bnglaad  la  the  New 
Poor  Law,  which  does  not  extend  here.  But  he 
suggested  that  the  registration  might,  with 
some  arrangement,  be  performed  at  the  oAoe  of 
the  Greffler.  To  ^ow  the  necenlty  of  hovtag 
these  laws  Immediately  extended  to  Gneraaey, 
he  stated  that  some  of  the  fomiUes  In  tbis  iaiaiid 
who,  from  conscientious  motlvea,  olOoct  to  have 
their  children  baptized,  have  heretofore  availed 


Ropnl  Co«r<.— The  following   Petition  was'  themselves  of  the  General  Registry  kept  at  Dr. 
presented  to  the  Court  on  Friday,  July  S8 :  Williams's  Ubrary,  Rederoes.  strMt,  London ; 

To  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of   but  that  this  Register  is  intended  to  be  discon- 


the  island  of  Guernsey. 
The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of 

the  said  island,  sheweth, — 
That  your  petitioners  have  learned  with  satis- 
Cactiou,  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King. 


tinned  in  consequence  of  the  passing  oCUie  new 
Registration  Laws.  Such  Dissenlen  will  there- 
fore be  left  entirely  without  a  ReglstioUon  for 
their  children,  and  be  in  a  worse  slate  than  they 
were  before,  unless  the  New  Laws  <  which  were 
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described  «s  foanded  on  the  true  princlplet  of 
dTtt  and  rettslQiu  libextr)  be  at  once  extended 
hfere.  He  read  the  foilowinc  notice,  which  we 
trmnscribe  for  the  information  of  thoee  who  are 
not  likely  to  see  the  London  newspapers,  In 
which  it  Is  eztenslTelj  advertised : 

**  At  the  half. yearly  meeting  of  '*  The  Deputies 
tnm  the  several  congregations  of  Protestant 
Dissenteis  of  the  three  Denominationa,  Presby. 
terian.  Independent,  and  Baptist,  in  and  within 
twelve  miles  of  London,  appointed  to  protect 
their  Civil  Rights,*'  held  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  in  the  Poultry,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
the  ftth  day  of  July,  1837 ;  Henry  Waymouth, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair ; 
**  It  was  resolved  : 

'*!.  That  the  pnbllc  Registration  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  provided  by  the  statute 
of  th«  last  session  of  Parliament,  having  now 
come  into  operation,  and  the  defect  being  thereby 
folly  remedied  which  occasioned  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  a  Civil  Register  of  Births  for  Protestant 
Oiaseotera,  nearly  a  century  ago,  so  fisr  as  relates 
to  dilldren.  bom  after  the  1st  instant,  it  is  not 
ueedAd,  with  regard  to  such  children,  to  conti. 
nuethe  Register  of  Bizthsatthe  Library,  founded 
'  r  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  in  Redcross-sUeet,  Crip- 


*S.  That,  as  the  public  system  affords  no 
opportunity  of  restrospectlve  registration,  and 
as  a  concurrent  Registei^,  open  for  the  recording 
of  Births,  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  ist 
day  of  Joly,  I837>  might  be  attended  with  inoon. 
venlence.  if  not  with  danger,  the  Register  con. 
tinoe  open  during  the  present  month  of  July 
only,  for  the  reception  of  such  Certificates  of 
Births,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  this  month,  as  may 
then  be  returned ;  and  that  flrom  and  after  the 
last  day  of  this  month  no  Certificates  shall  be 
admitted,  but  the  Register  shall  terminate,  and 
be  absolutely  complete. 

"Hknry  Waymouth,  Chairman." 

Mr.  Richards  (a  member  of  the  Society  of 
FHends)  stated,  that  the  only  legal  registrations 
in  England,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  New 
Law,  besides  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  those  of  the  Quakers  and  Jewi«,  but  that 
even  these  registrations  were  now  intended  to 
be  merged  in  the  general  registration  under  the 
new  acts.— and  he  thought  this  an  additional 
reason  why  these  acts  should  be  extended  to 
Guernsey. 


The  BailiflT  suggested,  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  of  members  of 
the  Royal  Court,  to  consider  and  report  the  best 
means  of  carrying  the  oliOects  of  the  petittonem 
into  efltect. 

Each  of  the  Jurats  agreed  to  this  suggestion, 
and  all  of  them  expressed  themselves  In  Ikvour 
of  the  application.  Mr.  Onille  said  that  it  was 
very  desirable  that  the  Dissenters  in  this  Island 
should  at  once  be  placed  on  an  egual  footing 
with  their  brethren  in  England;  and  Mr.  H. 
Dobr^e  said,  that  a  little  difllculty  might  at  first 
arise  upon  the  subject  of  solemnizing  marriages, 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  same  course  could 
not  be  adopted  here  as  in  England,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  any  difllculty  that  might  arise 
would  be  amicably  arranged  by  the  committee. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Bailiff  and  Messrs.  Cwrri  and  Le  Retilley, 
Jurats. 

General  Militia  Orden.^Hetid  Quarters,  4th 
August.— The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been 
pleased  to  make  the  following  promotion  :— 

Royal  Artillery  MUltia  Regiment— Peter  Collas, 
Jnn.  gent.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant. 

Augtt£ 1 1 S.— Itappearing  from  the  returns  which 
have  been  sent  in,  that  there  are  a  sufllcient 
number  of  men  under  the  age  of  forty,  to  com- 
plete the  Militia  Regiments  as  far  as  the  clothing 
which  has  been  issued  by  Government  will  per. 
mit,  M^lor-General  Sir  James  Douglas  dispenses 
with  the  services  of  all  men  above  that  age  (who 
may  have  been  called  upon  to  serve)  until  foither 
orders. 

August  81.— Some  doubt  having  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  General  Militia 
Order  of  the  iGth  Instant,  Major  General  Sir 
James  Douglas  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
it  applies  equally  to  the  privates  now  serving, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  were  about  to  serve. 

The  oflicers  and  non-commissioned  oflHcers 
most  be  well  aware,  that  with  so  many  recruits 
as  the  late  order  virill  bring  into  the  ranks,  their 
services  cannot  at  present  be  dispensed  with. 

August  88.— The  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  make  the  following  promotion. 

1st  or  Bast  Regiment  Royal  Light  Infantry 
Militia,  Gustavtts  Brehaut,  Gent,  to  be  Lieute- 
nant ;  commission  dated  this  day. 

By  order  of  his  Ex.  the  Lieut.  Governor, 
(Signed)       P  BnsDTBAFrr,  Dep.  Insp. 


JERSEY. 


Statu  MetUngt  August  I  .—Answers  firom  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Howe  to  the  addresses 
of  congratulation  and  condolence  were  presented 
by  the  President.  They  were  ordered  to  be 
registered  on  the  public  Rolls.— Several  letters 
were  read,  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the 
Bailly,  and  from  Colonel  Oldfield  to  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance,  all  of  which  related  to  St. 
Aobin's  tower.  The  question  involved  in  this 
correspondence  was  to  decide,  whether  a  piece 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  tower  belonged  to  the 
Crown  or  the  States  *  if  to  the  latter,  then 
Government  desired  its  surrender.  The  corres- 
poodence  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Piers. 
— In  the  aflhir  of  Lotteries,  the  answer  to  Lord 
John  Russell  was  read.  His  lordship  had  per- 
mitted the  present  Lottery  to  be  continued  till 
the  dose  at  the  present  year,  but  insisted  on  his 
prtrtilbitory  order,  involving  their  abolition,  to 
be  inunedlately  registered.  The  States  had  not 
complied  with  this  command,  prfetending  that  it 
militated  against  their  privileges :  but  they  had 
written  to  say,  that  they  would  abolish  Lotteries 
by  their  own  act  and  authority,  from  and  after 
the  Sist  of  December  next.  Judge  Philip  Winter 
Nicolle  complained  that  tickets  in  foreign  Lot. 
tcrles  were  sold  in  Jersey.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
krag  discussion,  when  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  September  next, 


all  persons  shonld  be  prohibited  from  selling,  or 
offering  for  sale,  or  buying,  any  ticket,  or  por. 
tion  of  a  ticket,  in  any  foreign  Lottery,  raflle,  or 
game  at  hazard  whatsoever,  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  sterling,  and  in  defhult  of  payment, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  months,  nor  exceeding  one  year.— A  letter 
from  Lord  John  Russell  was  read,  refosing  to 
grant  a  continuance  of  the  Imp6t  for  ten  years, 
until  the  States  fixed  the  amovmt,  to  be  taken 
from  the  Imp6t,  and  be  applied  to  the  construc- 
tioo  and  maintenance  of  a  House  of  Correction. 
The  answer  of  the  committee  to  his  lordship  was 
then  read,  which,  in  substance,  was  as  follows  : 
that  in  the  oomp<Mition  of  the  prison  board,  three 
members  should  be  appointed  by  Government, 
and  three  by  the  States,  and  that  the  Bailly 
should  be  one  of  those  chosen  by  the  latter  i  that 
the  States  consent  to  pay  4^2,000  towards  the 
building  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  jgzw 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  that  establish- 
ment  and  the  prison,  and  ftirtlier,  to  pay  any 
excess  which  these  two  establishments  might 
cost  above  i^fiOO  per  annum,  jtfSOO  being  paid  by 
the  crown  revenue.  Tht  Constable  of  St.  Heller 
proposed  that  the  answer  of  the  committee  be 
adopted.  Judge  P.  W.  Nicolle  moved  that  it  be 
rejected.  The  proposition  of  the  Constable  of 
St.  Helier  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority— The 
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Oomtable  of  St.  Helier  mored  the  re-enactmeDt 
of  a  Imw,  AQthorizfnff  the  Uglitlnff  the  town  witii 
sas,  for  three  yean,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  revenae  derived  ttom  publican's  li. 
cences.  It  was  opposed,  but  carried  on  a  divi- 
sioD,  Uiere  beingr  only  two  dissentient  votes. — 
The  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  against 
the  law  of  Distilleries  was  read,  and  excited 
some  debate.  On  the  question  beinp  pot  to  tiie 
vote,  the  majority  decided  to  lodge  the  petition 
at  the  GreffB,  but  refused  to  suspend  the  law. 

Chtsmber  of  Cemmei-e^.— Owing  to  the  severe 
iUness  of  Mrs.  PhiUp  Falle,  the  Chamber  held  its 
meeting  at  the  Military  Arsenal,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  SQth  July.  The  President  read  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  States,  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  committee  appointed  fat  that  pur- 
pose,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  of 
which  the  fcdlowing  is  a  copy : 
To  his  Excellency   Ma)or  -  General    Archibald 

Campbell,  I.ieut..Govemor  and  Commander. 

in.Chief  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  to  Sir  John 

I>e  Veulle,  Bailli,  President,  and  to  the  other 

members  of  the  States  of  the  said  island. 

Tlie  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  humbly  sheweth,— 

That  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
deeply  excited  by  an  Act  of  the  States,  of  the 
soth  Jane  lest,  for  the  better  regulatloB  of 
DistiUeries. 

Hiat  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  that  this 
law  is  detrimental  to  the  oommetoial  iateresia  of 
this  island. 

That  the  Chamber,  while  objecting  to  the  saM 
law,  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
that  portion  of  its  preamble,  which  dedarea  the 
inauftciency  of  the  Rigtemtm  of  the  Imp6t  as 
regards  the  manufisctare  of  spirits  in  this  island* 
and  also  the  expediency  of  some  enactment  on 
that  subject  i  but,  at  the  same  time,  your  peti* 
tioners  cannot  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
hibltion,  which,  in  prevention  of  an  alleged 
abuse,  annihilates  a  privilege. 

That  it  appears  to  the  said  Chamber,  that  by 
the  first  article  of  the  said  law,  the  privilege  of 
re*mannfactnring  foreign  spirits  for  ue  Colonial 
maikets  of  Great  Britain,  hitherto  eujoyed  by 
this  island,  is  needlessly  abandoned;  thereby 
diminishing  the  demand  for  labour  at  home,  and 
for  maritime  employment  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade. 

Your  petitioners  are  idso  apprehensive  that 
the  effect  of  this  prohibition  will  be  the  preven- 
tion  of  distillation  altogether,  and  thus  deprive 
the  Jersey  farmer  of  a  certain  market  for  many 
articles  of  the  produce  of  his  land,  inasmuch  as 
the  supply  of  home  produce  fluctuates  so  mudi 
in  the  quantity  and  price,  as  to  make  the  esta- 
blishment  of  distilleries  exclusively  for  the  con- 
version  of  the  said  produce  Into  spirits,  a  specu- 
lation too  hazardous  for  prudent  persons  to 
embark  in. 

That  by  articles  3rd,  4th,  and  8th  of  the  said 
law,  your  petitioners  see  with  surprise  and 
alann,  an  introduction  of  the  excise  system. 
Tour  petitioners,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  have  been  accustomed  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  exemption 
Arom  a  system,  which  they  cannot  but  regard  as 
inquisitorial  and  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject}  and  they  trust  that  whatever  may  be 
the  apparent  expediency  of  resorting  to  so  uni- 
versally  unpopular  a  measiue,  these  articles  will 
be  revised  upon  constitutional  grounds. 

That  the  articles  gth  and  lOth  of  the  said  law, 
appear  to  your  petitioners  to  be  vexations  and 
inconvenioit  in  their  application,  aiui  at  the 
same  time  unlikely  to  effect  the  o^)ect  intended— 
the  prevention  of  l^aud  in  the  revenue  of  the 


form  to  the  change  with  as  Uttteloas  as  possible 
The  absence  of  a  provision  to  this  cOtet  in  the 
aforesaid  law,  is  found  to  press  so  aevcrdy  on 
several  individuals,  as  to  make  Its  iaeuDBadlBte 
suspension  a  matter  of  justice  to  thasaid  poities. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pcay  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  said  law  into 
your  most  serious  consideration,  wl^  a  view  to 
its  revision  upon  principles  more  mwilbsniaMa 
to  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  a  fnm  and  en- 
lightened  community. 

Your  petitioners  ftirther  pray  that  in  any  fiBtmc 
enactments  on  this  subject  the  distfllaHop  and 
rectiflcatlon  of  spirits  from  msierlala  of  fordga 
growth  and  manufhcture,  be  allowed  as  here- 
tofore,  under  proper  regulations. 

And  your  petitioneis,  as  in  duty  boond,  wiB 
ever  pray,  &c.  fte. 

After  a  few  observations,  tfaa  Chaasbor  la* 
solved: 

"That  the  petition  now  read  be  adoptadf  ttat 
it  be  translated  into  Flenai,  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident in  the  name  of  the  Chamber,  and  that 
P.  W.  NicoUe,  Esq.,  VIce.Presidept,  be  ■ 
to  present  the  same  to  the  States  at  r~ 


That  in  every  other  country,  legislative  enact- 
ments only  take  force  at  prospective  periods, 
thereby  giving  time  to  parties  interested,  to  con. 


MiHNa.^Vr9  have  MMidi  pleaanra  in 
before  our  readers  the  following  oom  _ 
between  his  Bxcelleocy  the  Lleat.-GO'V«rnoraad 
Lord  John  Russell. 

Government  House,  Jersey,  Avgvat  I,  loy- 

My  Lord, 

Having  completed  the  annual  inBpeetlaB  of 
the  six  batteries  of  Royal  Jersey  Militia,  with 
their  six  regimento  of  Field  Artillery,  I  tev«  Che 
pleasing  duty  of  redeeming  the  promisa  nads  to 
the  offleers,  non^  commissioned  oAoers  aDd  men 
who  compose  It,  that  I  would  make  aspeefal  re^ 
port  to  your  Lordship  for  the  infoimatiOB  of  her 
Gracious  MiOwty,  of  tlie  state  of  dladpHAc^  and 
efllciency  of  this  valuable  Ibree,  who  volunta- 
rily enrol  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of 
arms,  to  enable  them  to  aid  her  troopa  if  i 
sary  in  the  defence  of  this  valuable  i 
to  the  British  Crown. 

It  is  but  Justice  to  the  colonels  and  the  < 
of  those  corps  tostate  to  your  lordship,  tiud  al- 
though  much  occupied  with  their  private  aAdn, 
Uiey  have  devoted  much  time  and  attrntloii  to 
the  instruction  of  the  men,  have  evinced  sMich 
zeal  and  intelligence,    and   ibatered  by  their 
example  and  exertions  the  fine  feelini:  and  spiitt 
in  all  ranks,  that  have  produced  the  pralsewoithy 
efficiency  and  discipline  in  the  whole  wliidi  I 
have  the  pleasing  duty  to  report  to  you. 
1  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        A.  CAMPaaix. 
Major-Gen.  and  Uant.  Gov. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  RusseU. 

WhitehaU,  Aug.  B,  lasT'Str,  I  am  direetad 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  acknowledge  the  ra- 
reipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  cootaialac 
your  report  of  the  annual  inq>eotion,  recantly 
completed,  of  Ihe  state  of  the  six  ragimcnte  of 
Royal  Jersey  MiUtia,  with  their  six  battssiea  of 
Field  Artillery. 

Lord  John  Russel  desires  me  to  aasure  yoa 
that  he  will  have  very  great  satisCacHoo  In  layfaig 
before  the  Queen  the  report  you  have  made  of 
the  state  of  discipline  and  efllciency  of  these 
corps.  Ihave,^. 

(Signed)  S.  M.  Phiixips. 

Major  General  Campbell,  &c.  ftc.  Jersey. 

Ojfaier  Fitherif.—AX  a  meeting  of  Oyster 
dredgers,  and  other  persons  interested  ha  that 
branch  of  tmde,  held  on  the  Sth  inst.,  a  pstHkm 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  It  was  resolTed 
that  the  same  be  presented  to  the  States  at  their 
next  sitting.  The  following  is  a  susBaaaryof 
this  document. 

The  petitioners  begin  by  observing,  thst  the 
oyster  fishery  had  been  in  a  most  fioutistung 
state  until  the  year  mi^  when  the  r 
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screrml  nstrictiye  laws,  which  Snstetd  of  pro> 
motinc  the  welfert  of  that  prodactiye  branch  of 
tnule  harm  been  the  means  of  nearly  a&nihilathiff 
it.    Tlie  law  of  1894,  for  forming:  oyster  beds  la 
St.  Catherine  and  GrouTille  bays,  they  pretend, 
is  a  complete  ftdlnre ;  the  two  men  appcdnted  to 
act  under  the  inspector,  instead  of  attendlnir  to 
their  work,  employ  their  time  in  piloting  yessels, 
Tlie  pctlxSoners  object  to  the  committee  of  bar- 
boors  havinir  the  manairement  of  the  fishery,  and 
suggest  the  propriety  of  naming  a  committee 
from  among  the  parishioners  of  St.  Martin's  and 
GrouTllIe,  which  committee  would  nevertheless 
be  under  the  controal  of  the  committee  of  har. 
hours,  to  which  they  would  send  all  their  reports. 
Finally  the  petitioners  humbly  pray* 
l.~That  the  States  abolish  the  place  of  Inspector 
of  the  fishery,  which  oflice  has  been  created 
by  tiiem  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming, 
protecting,   and  inspecting  the   new  oyster 
beds.— the  said  inspector  not  haying  been  able 
to  attain  the  object  anticipated,  and  for  which 
the  said  oflice  had  been  created. 
S.— Tliat  they  will  permit  the  dredging  of  the 
oyster  beds,  in    Grouyille  and  St.   Martin's 
bays,  by  Jersey  and  Englibh  fishermen ;  the 
dredging  to  begin  on  the  ist  of  March  in  each 
year,  and  to  end  on  the  31  st  May ;  and  that 
no  one  be  allowed  to  dredge,  sell,  orpurchase 
oysters  from  those  beds,  that  will  be  less  than 
94  Inches  diameter, 
s.— That  they  will  nevertheless  allow  the  fisher- 
men  to  dredge  on  these  oyster  beds,  from  the 
tat  of  September  in  each  year,  but  solely  for 
large  oysters,  and  for  the  supidy  of  the  island. 
By  these  means,  a  treble  advantage  will  be 
oMafaied :   1st,  it  will  enable  several  fathers  or 
fiamlHfia  to  gain  a  livelihood  during  the  wintef 
aeaaon:  Indly,  the  market  will  be  sapplied  at 
a  reasonable  price)    Srdly,   the  movement 
caused  by  dredging  on  the  beds  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  oysters. 
4.— That  boats  be  allowed  to  andior  every  where 
asldrmctly. 

The  petitioners  farther  pray  to  be  heard  before 
the  States  by  counsel  ( in  order  to  prove  by  wit- 
nesaes  the  fhets  mentioned  in  this  petition. 
Hie  petition  was  aigned  by  798  persoBS. 
Nemfomndltmd  Fi^^^—The  foUowing  is  the 
answer  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  memorial  of  the 
Jersey  merchants  concerned  in  the  Newfound- 
land  trade,  relative  to  the  increased  duty  levied 
in  Spsdn  on  codfish  imported  in  British  ships  : — 

"Foreign  Office,  August  8, 1837. 
"Gentlemen,— I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Memorial  relative  to  the  high  discriminating 
duty  which  is  levied  In  Spain  on  codfish  import- 
ed in  British  ships,  in  which  you  suggest  that 
measures  of  retaliation  should  be  adopted  on 
the  part  of  her  MiJesty's  Government,  by  im- 
posing an  equally  high  export  dutar  at  New- 
fonndland  on  fish  exported  in  Spanish  vessels. 
"Viscount  Palmerston  having  referred  your 
Memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  his  lordship 
directs  me  to  inform  you,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Spanish 
Government  may  ere  long  be  induced  to  repeal 
the  duty  of  which  yon  complain ;  but  they  do 
not  consider  that  they  would  be  Justified  in 


adopting  the  measure  which  you  suggest,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, would  have  tibe  effect  of  injuring  the 
Newfoundland  fishery  itself,  and  would  thereiiy 
Injure,  instead  of  serving,  the  carrying  trade. 
*'  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
**  Your  most  obedient,  bumble  servant, 
(Signed)     *'  W.  Fox  Stsanowats. 
"  Edward  A.  Renouf,  Esq.  and  others." 

OlfMter  FUkerp.'-Tht  experiment  of  farming 
new  oyster  beds  in  Grouville  and  St.  Martin's 
bays,  has  been  completely  successful.  The  oys- 
ters dredged  there  on  the  I4th  instant,  by  order 
of  the  committee,  and  la  their  presence,  were  of 
a  fine  quality,  and  la  a  thriving  atate.  A  num. 
her  of  these  were  brought  to  town,  and  exhibited 
at  Mr.  Constable  Perrof  s  house  in  the  Royal 
Square,  during  the  past  week.  There  were  se- 
veral  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  together,  varying 
in  aixe  from  one  inch  to  three  inchea  diameter,— ' 
many  of  which,  on  being  opened,  bore  a  very 
tempting  appearance.  A  few  only  were  still 
spawning :  and  these,  by  their  sickllneas,  exhi. 
bited  a  alngnlar  contrast  to  the  fine  healthy 
condition  of  the  others.  One  was  fhll  of  a  white 
milky  fluid,— a  drop  of  which,  on  being  placed 
under  a  powerfhl  microscope  by  a  friend  of  ours, 
was  found  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of 
little  white  globules,  which,  at  first  sight,  were 
supposed  to  be  eggs,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection, 
proved  to  be  animalcnlae  fhll  of  life,  and  moving 
about  in  every  direction !  This  was  evidently 
the  first  stage  of  the  spawn,  as  no  appearance  of 
shell  could  be  distinguished.  Other  oysters 
presented  a  still  more  extraordinary  appearance : 
these  did  not  contain  any  of  the  white  fiuid,  but 
the  oyster  appeared  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a 
thick  bluish  substance,  like  mad,  and  seemed 
not  only  dead,  but  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
Some  of  the  bloish  substance,  being  taken  up 
with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife,  was  also  placed 
under  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope, 
when  hundreds  of  minute  oysters,  clothed  with 
their  little  shells,  were  very  plainly  discerned,- 
they  were  perfectly  transparent,  and  looked  like 
so  many  pearls  ;  as  they  showed  no  symptoms 
of  Ufe,  they  were  thought  to  be  dead,  but  on 
putting  a  drop  of  salt  water  over  them,  they  rre- 
sently  opened,  and,  putting  out  a  number  of 
small  fibres,  swam  about  nimbly  in  the  little 
deepi  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
small  quantity  of  the  muddy  substance  which 
was  thus  clearly  proved  to  consist  of  so  many 
hundred  living  fish,  and  the  large  quantity  ra- 
maining  in  tiie  parent  oyster,  we  should  think 
there  must  have  been  milUons  of  embryo  oyiten 
in  the  single  shell  In  question ! 

The  curious  experiments  thus  briefly  explain- 
ed,  aflbrded  much  pleasure  to  all  who  witnessed 
the  Interesting  sight,  and  many  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark^  that  both  the  white  fiuid  and 
the  muddy  substance  were  found  to  be  of  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water.  Thia  fact 
therefore  proves,  that,  when  the  spawn  leavea 
the  oyster,  it  does  not  fioat,  as  many  had  erro- 
neously imagined,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  attaches  Itself 
either  to  the  shell  of  the  parent  oyster,  or  to  the 
rock  on  which  it  falls. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  isth  August,  on  his  passage  flrom  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Falmouth,  in  H.M's.  packet 
Unnet,  Fasoaaicx  Tuppxa,  Esq.,  aged  thirtv-three,  seventh  son  of  John  £.  Tapper,  Esq.,  of 
Guernsey.  When  a  child  of  only  nine  years  or  age,  he  was  brought  home  Insensible  and  speech- 
less, and  apparently  on  the  point  of  death,  having,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  mast-head  of  a 
vessel  in  the  pier  of  Goemsey,  fallen  about  twenty-five  feet  head  foremost  on  the  edge  of  the  quay, 
whence  he  rebounded  off  into  the  harbour  at  low  water,  a  farther  distance  of  sixteen  feet :  bis 
skull  was  frightfally  fhu:tured  and  indented,  and  his  life  despaired  of  for  many  months. 

It  is  a  most  singular  coincidence  that  his  next  preceding  brother,  Brock,  the  daily  companion  of 
his  infhncy  and  boyhood,  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  15th  August,  1883,  also  a  passenger 
from  Mo  de  Janeiro  to  Falmouth,  In  H.  M*s.  packet  Rinaldo.  The  remains  of  both  were  com- 
mitted  to  the  deep,  and  they  now  sleep  with  their  eldest  brother,  who  perished  at  sea,  in  the  vast 
sepulchre  of  the  ocean. 
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THE   MAIDEN  OF  THE   CASKET   ROCKS. 

"They^U  tell  one  of  those  beautiful  plains. 

Where  free  and  ung:uarded  they  roam. 
Where  the  eye,  unused  to  danger,  disdains 
To  watch  over  footsteps  no  terror  restrains. 

Yet  this  desolate  rock  is  my  home. 
"To  my  fishing  my  thoughts  I  compare,* 
Bounding  o'er  the  blue  waters  they  go. 
Awhile  on  the  surge  the  frail  vessel  Is  borne. 
Till  the  ioat,  disengacred  ftt>m  its  steemge,  is  torn. 

Then  my  hopes,  like  the  osier,  are  low.'* 

— *rwa8  thus  that  the  lonely  maiden  apoke« 

As  neared  the  boat  from  the  distant  land. 

And  the  signal  flag  to  the  winds  she  shook. 

That  told  where  the  currents  least  fearfully  broke. 

On  the  Casket's  dreary  strand. t 
Oh !  it  is  when  the  all- gorging  waves 

Have  swallowed  the  f un  in  their  womb ; 
When  loud  the  long  howl  of  the  wintry  blast  raves. 
And  ocean  upheaved  from  its  fathomless  caves. 

Seems  to  ope  at  each  instant  a  tomb — 
"  When  the  billows  like  mountains  are  thrown. 

And  veil  with  their  volume  the  skies. 
Whose  each  shock  descends,  as  *twere  able  alone 
The  Caskets  to  rend  from  their  basis  of  stone, 

While  the  spray  hiirb  ovex  them  flies. 
**Then  am  I  like  the  sea-bird,  whose  screams 

Even  overmaster  the  storm, 
Right  onward  that  drives  where  the  light,  tower  ^eams. 
But  dashed  on  the  crystal  recoils  from  its  beams. 

All  shivered  and  lifeless  a  form,— 
"  Then  with  mankind  my  heart  yearns  to  dwell, 

And  mingle  their  pleasures  among ; 
While  the  lark's  cheering  notes  from  the  greenwood  swell. 
And  the  rippling  brook  through  the  velvet  clad  dell 

Bears  its  land-bom  tides  along. 
*'  Still,  when  the  breath  of  the  tempest's  laid 

And  the  strife  of  the  winds  is  o'er, 
I  love  this  lone  spot  where  an  infrint  I  staid. 
Where  flourishes  Peace  'neath  Religion's  soft  shade, 

And  think  of  the  world  no  more. 
**My  parents  are  my  all  here  below, 

With  their  life  my  existence  is  twined ; 
The  few  else  that  may  pass  no  kindness  bestow. 
They  come,  they  depart,  like  yon  dark  current's  flow- 
E'en  memory  leaves  them  behind."— 
She  never  that  maiden  had  viewed, 

(Where  on  earth  is  pure  bliss  to  be  found,) 
That  her's  was  content  on  her  ocean  rock,  rude. 
Such  as  might  for  a  time  even  sages  have  wooed, 

A  retreat  from  their  being's  sad  sound. 
And  when  she  went,  soon  she  returned,) 

And  marvelled  what  world  she  had  seen  ; 
How  man  from  his  threshold  his  fellow  man  spurned. 
How  of  brothers  the  hearts  against  each  other  buxned. 

Where  love  shjuld  alone  have  been. 
Earth  is,  alas  I  but  a  dose-fenced  field. 

Where  of  Discord  the  dire  dart  1%  hurled  I 
With  one  glance  she  fathomed  the  Joys  it  could  yield. 
Yet  marked  she  but  few  of  the  ills  it  concealed— 
For  Aldemey  was  her  woxld !  1 
*  "  One  mode  of  fishing  at  this  place  deser\'es  mentioning  for  its  ingenuity:  a  lobater  pot,  pro- 
perly  loaded  to  ensure  its  sinking,  was  placed  on  a  float,  and  to  each  was  attadied  a  oofd  held 
by  Uie  flsherman,  who  sufl^ered  thte  apparatus  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  until  in  a  proper 
situation,  when,  by  twitching  away  the  float,  the  pot  sunk,  and  was  puUed  in  after  remaining  a 
sufflcient  Ume.**—Jacob*M  AimaU,  art.  Catkets. 

t  There  are  two  landing  places  for  boats ;  one  to  the  8.  W.  and  one  to  the  N.  B.  When  boats 
approach  the  Caskets,  signijs  are  made  to  tell  at  which  harbour  they  are  to  land  i — a  blue  flag 
directs  to  the  S.  W.  and  a  red  one  to  the  N.  E.  Should  a  boat  attempt  to  land,  contrarj  to  this 
signal,  it  would  be  totally  lost  and  all  hands  perish.— /iem. 

t  In  1815,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  grown-up  daughter,  llieir  supplies 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  by  the  Trinity  house :  ^ey  occasionally  receive  freah  pro- 
visions and  vegetables  from  Aldemey.  To  these  Is  added  their  own  poultry,  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  fish  which  they  catch  on  the  rock  in  summer,  which  they  either  consume  fresih,  or  cure  for 
the  winter's  use.  Their  situation  is,  in  that  respect,  most  comfortable ;  and  Indeed,  the  air  of  con- 
tent, the  personal  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  of  these  persons  were  remarkable.  The  dangbter, 
who  was- just  returned  fh)m  a  visit  to  her  relations  in  Alderncy,  expressed  herself  quite  disgu^t«^ 
with  the  world— Alderney  was  her  world  1 !— /item. 

*.    BARBET,    PRINTER,   NEW-STRGKT,   GUERNSEY. 
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Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  duelling  was  unknown  -,  and .  it  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  Christian  communities  should  have  invented  a* 
practice  which  the  heathens  disavowed.  The  Romans,  indeed,  placed 
duelling  in  the  most  contemptible  light,  by  tnaking  it  the  business  df 
slaves,  for  a  school  of  Gladiators  must  have  thrown  the  same  stigma  oa 
private  combat,  as  the  intoxication  of  the  Helols  did  upon  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  at  Sparta.  In  the  camp  of  >>  Julius  Caesar,  then  besieged, 
two  officers  quarrelled.  One  had  <;aUed  the  other  a  coward.  "  Let  the 
army  judge  between  us,'*  said  the  affronted  officer ;  and  bidding  his. 
antagonist  follow  him,  he  leapt  down  from  the  rampart  among  a  party  of 
the  enemy.  The  other  followed,  aNl  they  fought  like  lions.  One  being 
overpowered,  the  other  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay, 
till  they  were  both  relieved.  When  they  returned  to  the  camp,  they 
shook  hands,  and  were  ever  afterwards. good  friends.  Such  was  the  mode 
of  adjusting  the  point  of  honour  among  the  Romans. 

As  duelling  is  not  of  classical  origin,  we  may  be  permitted  to  trace  the 
parentage  from  which  it  has  sprung.  When  the  trumpet  of  the  holy  wars 
sounded  over  Europe,  and  inspired  its  inhabitants  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  a  frantic  zeal  for  war,  every  thought,  and  every  feeling,  was 
of  a  military  character.  The  air,  the  dress,  the  language,  the  amusements 
of  men,  were  all  martial.  Then  first  the  tournament  came  into  use.  It 
was  intended  as  the  great  school  for  the  Saracen  expedition,  in  which  the 
armies  of  Europe  were  to  be  trained  and  drilled.  It  became  a  legal  in- 
stitution, governed  by  a  specific  code.  Certainly,  it  did  not  contemplate 
the  adjustment  of  private  quarrels,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  duelling  grew 
out  of  the  system.  It  was  not  formally  sanctioned,  but  it  was  winked  at, 
for  the  honour  of  arms  and  chivalry,  and  it  rose  to  such  a  height  that,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  it  was  solemnly  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties.  But  the  habit  had  become  so  familiar,  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
pressed,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  usage  has  descended  to  our  times. 
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There  are  three  rules  of  conduct,  or  standards  of  right,  which  deter- 
mine the  actions  of  men  in  our  days  -,  these  are»  the  law  of  Scripture, 
the  law  of  honour,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  second  of  these  patron- 
izes duelling  3  the  first  and  last  reject  it,  though  for  very  different  reasons. 
The  law  of  honour  subsists  only  among  equals,  and  peculiarly  obtains 
among  the  military  and  naval  professions,  though  it  is  generally  adopted 
by  the  whole  of  that  class  who  are  called  gentlemen.  It  rests  on  what  is 
termed  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  dissect  and 
analyze,  wishing  this  article  to  be  considered  as  a  companion  to  the 
Reflections  on  Suicide,  published  in  our  last  number. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  the  point  of  honour,  as 
understood  by  the  duellist,  is  unchristian,  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  express  commands  of  Scripture.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,**  is  a  man- 
date too  clear  and  simple  to  be  smoothed  away  by  any  equivocation«  or 
glossed  over  by  any  sophistry.  Among  the  precepts  taught  by  our 
Saviour,  is  the  following  :  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thine  anger  ;** 
and  this  precept  marks  the  line  which  separates  momentary  passion  from 
revenge.  But  this  has  no  hold  of  the  duellist ;  he  broods  over  bis  crime ; 
consults  a  friend  ;  causes  letters  to  be  written ;  calculates  whether  an 
apology  is  sufficiently  explicit,  or  not ;  and  goes  forth  to  the  contest 
with  the  mature  and  deliberate  resolution  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creature.  So  far  then  as  religion  is  concerned,  duelling  admits  of 
no  Justification  whatever,  and  he  who  raises  a  pistol  against  his  antagon- 
ist has  practically  renounced  Christianity. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  pf  the  more  popular  defences  which  have 
been  set  up  to  support  this  system  of  fashionable  and  conventional  mur- 
der. Divines  have  allowed  defensive  war  to  be  lawful ;  hence  it  is 
inferred  that  a  private  aggression  may  be  resented,  and  its  repetition 
avoided  by  a  private  battle.  Beneath  this  justification  lurks  a  sophism. 
The  soldier  goes  to  war  for  his  country  ;  the  duellist  fights  for  self.  The 
inducements  and  feelings  of  the  former  are  public  -,  those  of  the  latter 
personal.  The  one  acts  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  good,  while  the 
other  moves  in  the  narrow  orbit  of  some  little  malignant  passion. 

The  point  of  honour  in  a  gallant  soldier  will  induce  him  to  spare  an 
enemy  in  his  power.  Not  so  the  duellist.  His  heart  is  a  dark  and  gloomy 
chamber,  full  of  hate,  malice,  and  revenge.  Men  of  this  character  practise 
fencing  and  ball  firing,  thus  training  themselves  to  inflict  certain  death. 
In  war,  the  soldier  acts  on  Christian  principles,  on  the  principles  of  cha- 
rity and  forgiveness  -,  indeed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  dishonour  to  treat 
an  opponent  even  ungenerously  -,  but  the  duellist  does  not  forgive ;  he 
seeks  revenge  3  the  passion  works  like  pobon  through  his  veins,— cor- 
rodes every  good  sentiment, — turns  it  into  black  venom, — and  extin- 
guishes, at  le&st  towards  his  antagonist,  every  spark  of  benevolence. 

A  man  receives  an  insult  3  for  example,  a  blow  3  if  he  does  not  resent 
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it,  he  is  brandetl  with  cowardice.  He  is  dishonoured,  and  life  becomes 
hateful.  What  is  a  man  so  circumstanced  to  do  ?  The  delicacy  of  such  a 
position  is  brought  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  duelling,  and  it  is  made 
to  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  soldier.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
religion  places  man  in  trying  cases,  as  when  he  suffers  martyrdom  for  the 
sake  of  conscience.  Perhaps  of  all  classes  the  soldier  has  the  least  right 
to  complain  of  the  hardship  of  his  situation.  Before  he  entered  the 
service  he  was  a  Christian,  and  the  assumption  of  the  military  profession 
does  not  release  him  ftom  the  claims  of  the  Gospel.  Before  he  volun- 
tarily placed  himself  under  the  iron  rules  of  the  point  of  honour,  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Scriptures.  But  though  the 
soldier  desires  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  law  of  God,  and  exercise 
a  freedom  independent  of,  nay,  opposed  to  that  law,  he  is  by  the  military 
code  the  veriest  of  slaves.  If  his  commanding  officer  desires  him  to 
storm  a  battery,  in  which  attempt  death  is  almost  certain,  he  rushes  to 
the  breach  without  the  least  hesitation ;  and  this  is  a  case  of  hardship 
against  which,  however,  no  murmur  is  uttered ;  yet  the  same  person 
refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  Creator.  The  inconsequence  of  the  rea- 
sooing  is  thus  apparent,  and  the  whole  justification  falls  to  the  ground. 

To  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  is  considered  a  proof  of  courage,  but 
with  little  show  of  reason.  Probed  to  the  bottom,  either  act  is  evidence 
of  the  rankest  cowardice.  The  duellist  stands  in  fear  of  the  world,  and 
that  too  of  the  irreligious  portion  of  the  world.  The  man  of  true  bravery 
only  dreads  giving  offence  to  God.  When  Mark  Antony  challenged 
Octavius  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by  single  combat,  the  latter  replied  : 
"  There  are  ways  enough  of  dying  without  adopting  the  one  you  recom- 
mend ;  "  but  no  one  ever  accused  Augustus  Cesar  of  cowardice,  because 
he  rejected  the  proposal  of  his  competitor.  When  necessity  calls  on  us  to 
risk  life,  or  when  duty  commands,  he  would  be  a  poltroon  who  flinched 
fix>m  incurring  the  hazard  ;  such  has  been  the  case  with  Christian  martyrs. 
But  the  scorn,  or  threats,  or  contumely  of  the  world,  will  never  induce  a 
truly  religious  man  deliberately,  and  in  cool  blood,  to  venture  his  pwn 
existence,  or  attack  that  of  his  neighbour.  Till  he  has  the  permission  of  his 
divine  Master,  he  holds  the  idle  and  miscalled  point  of  honour  at  defiance. 
Disguise  the  feeling  as  we  may  under  the  cloak  of  language,  the  fear  of 
the  world  is  the  true  source  of  duelling. 

In  addition  to  the  sinfulness  of  duelling,  ii  Ls  a  foolish,  absurd,  and 
unsatisfiictory  mode  of  deciding  a  dispute,  avenging  an  injury,  or  vindi- 
cating honour.  The  innocent  party  runs  the  same  hazard  of  death  as 
his  assailant,  and  it  is  this  very  parity  of  risk  that  renders  single  combat 
unworthy  of  being  adopted  by  any  man  of  sense.  In  many  cases  there  is 
a  manifest  inequality,  as  where  one  of  the  duellists  is  an  expert  swordsman 
or  a  dead  shot,  while  his  opponent  may  never  have  handled  either  of 
these  weapons. 
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A  general  officer,  on  receiving  a  challenge,  went  to  the  challenger,  and 
told  him  he  supposed  they  were  to  fight  on  equal  terms ;  but  as  things 
now  stand,  said  he,  the  terms  are  very  unequal.  I  hare  a  wife  and  five 
children,  who  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  appointments ;  you 
have  a  considerable  fortune,  and  no  family ;  to  place  us,  therefore,  on  an 
equality,  I  desire  you  will  go  with  me  to  a  conveyancer,  and  settle  upon 
my  wife  ^d  children,  if  I  should  fall,  the  value  of  my  appointments. 
When  you  have  signed  such  a  conveyance,  I  will  give  you  the  satisfaction 
you  seek.  The  cool  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  the  general  spoke, 
and  the  al>parent  justice  of  his  requisition,  made  his  antagonist  reflect 
a  little  on  the  idea  of  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children  in  beggary,  and  he 
abandoned  the  gratification  of  his  blood-thirsty  revenge. 

It  is  related  of  an  old  captain  in  the  navy,  that,  on  being  challenged, 
he  told  his  antagonist  that  he  had  had  fighting  enough  in  his  time, 
and  was  now  quite  weary  of  it.  But  said  he,  if  you  are  determined,  we 
must  each  take  hold  of  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  and  so  fire  hand  to 
hand.  I  cannot  now  fight  in  any  other  way,  for  I  am  old,  and  my  hand 
shakes  ;  and  if  I  did  not  get  close  up  to  my  adversary,  I  might  miss  him. 
This  tremendous  mode  of  duelling  brought  on  a  short  conference,  which 
ended  in  peace. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  story  related  of  the  brave  Dutch  admiral. 
Van  Tromp.  He  was  a  large  heavy  man,  and  was  challenged  by  a  thin 
active  French  officer.  "  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms  with  rapiers/* 
said  Van  Tromp,  "  but  call  on  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  ad- 
just our  diQSerence."  When  the  Frenchman  arrived,  he  found  the  Dutch 
admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  "  there  is  room  enough  for 
you/'  said  Van  Tromp,  "  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  >  sit  down  j  there  is 
a  match,  and,  as  you  were  the  challenger,  give  fire."  The  Frenchman  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  proposal,  but,  as  the  Dutchman  was  firm  in  refusing 
any  other  mode  of  duelling,  an  accommodation  ensued. 

These  methods  of  evading  the  bullet  were  e?(ceeded  in  ingenuity  by  the 
tact  of  a  physician,  who,  for  a  most  frivolous  cause,  was  challenged  by  a 
fire-eating  officer,  an  expert  shot,  and  a  notorious  bully.  AVhen  the 
combatants  met,  accompanied  by  their  respective  seconds,  the  officer 
offered  the  physician  the  choice  of  weapons,  presenting  pistols  and  swords 
for  his  acceptance.  *'  Both  these  arms,"  said  the  physician,  "  belong  to 
your  profession  5  but  neither  belong  to  mine.  'As  I  am  to  select  the 
instruments  of  warfare,  I  choose  to  draw  them  from  my  own  science.** 
^o  saying,  he  produced  a  small  box,  from  which  he  took  two  pills,  and 
placed  them  in  his  hat.  "  One  of  these,*'  he  continued,  "  is  perfectly 
innocent,  the  other  contains  a  deadly  infusion.  Swallow  which  you  please, 
and  I  will  swallow  the  other.  Then  do  you  retire  to  a  room  in  the  near- 
est inn,  and  I  will  closet  myself  in  another,  each  attended  by  our  seconds ; 
if  in  twelve  hours  you  are  alive,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  dead.'*     To 
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this  novel  and  alarming  mode  of  duel  the  officer  objected,  on  which  the 
physician  declared  him  a  poltroon,  and  wounded  his  feelings  so  acutely, 
that,  after  some  further  hesitation,  he  took  up  one  of  the  pills,  swallowed 
it,  and  retired  to  his  apartment,  the  physician  following  his  example. 
Ai  the  hours  passed  on  the  officer  endured  the  most  horrible  torments, 
expecting  every  moment  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  poison;  but  at  length 
the  twelve  hours  elapsed,  and  the  danger  was  passed.  He  then  requested 
his  second  to  go  to  the  apartment  of  his  antagonist,  and,  if  not  too 
late,  to  administer  the  stomach  pump,  and  disengage  the  poison  from  his 
stomach.  To  this  his  friend  readily  consented,  but  as  he  approached  the 
room  of  the  physician,  his  ears  were  assailed  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter, 
which  astonished  him  beyond  measure.  On  knocking  at  the  door  for 
admittance,  he  was  desired  to  walk  in,  and  there,  to  his  amazement, 
beheld  the  physician  and  his  friend  seated  at  table  feasting  off  a  sump- 
tuous dinner.  The  physician  rose,  begged  him  to  fetch  his  friend^  and 
partake  of  the  repast.  This  he  did,  when  the  humourist  explained  that 
both  pills  were  made  of  pure  wheaten  bread.  A  loud  laugh  ensued  :  the 
evening  passed  off  merrily,  and  the  sons  of  Mars  and  iEscuIapius  became 
fast  friends  for  the  rest  o(  their  lives. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  justify  duelling  in  cases  where  a  challenge  is 
either  accepted  or  given  to  vindicate  character.  But  this  method  is  as 
silly  as  it  is  criminal.  If  the  imputation  be  true,  it  cannot  be  disproved 
by  killing  him  who  insists  on  its  truth  ^  if  it  be  false,  why  should  I  ex- 
pose my  life  to  the  bullet  of  a  slanderer  or  a  liar  ?  If  an  injured  man  can 
bring  forward  any  evidence  in  his  defence,  the  liberal  part  of  the  world 
will  listen  to  reason  and  argument ;  but  a  pistol  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
arbitrator.  In  former  days,  in  those  days  when  the  tournament  was 
established,  from  which  institution  duelling  sprung,  the  trial  by  ordeal 
formed  part  of  the  legal  system.  A  person  accused  of  a  crime  was 
allowed  to  attest  his  innocence  by  walking  barefoot  over  hot  plough- 
shares, he  being  at  the  time  blindfolded ;  or  he  was  thrown,  with  his 
hands  and  legs  tied,  into  a  deep  pond  or  river,  and  if  he  did  not  sink  to 
the  bottom,  he  was  purged  of  the  accusation  ;  if  he  was  drowned,  the  fact 
was  received  as  evidence  of  his  guilt.  All  classes  of  society  have  outgrown 
this  foolery,  yet  the  higher  ranks  still  adopt  the  stupid  and  barbarous 
custom  of  duelling  as  the  test  of  character. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  this  practice  may  be  exhibited.  At 
present  it  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  community,  the  section  of 
those  called  gentlemen.  But  to  show  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  a 
principle,  we  must  view  it  in  general  action.  Suppose  then  that  the 
point  of  honour  influenced  all  ranks.  Would  not  the  world  present  a 
daily  scene  of  injury,  retaliation,  and  injury  again  without  end  ?  Murder 
would  be  hourly  perpetrated ;  widows  and  orphans  would  abound  ; 
hatred,  revenge,  and  all  the  black  passions  would  be  fomented ;  the   ago 
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of  barbarism  would  reign  on  earth  ;  and  tbe  male  population  be  exter- 
minated. A  more  horrible  and  dismal  picture  cannot  pourtray  itself  to 
the  imagination^  than  by  sontemplating  the  possibility  of  general  duelling. 
But  if  the  mild  and  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  prevailed,  not 
indeed  in  reference  to  creeds  and  ceremonies  and  sectarian  interpreta- 
tions of  disputed  texts,  but  if  they  prevailed  so  as  to  regulate  opinion 
and  determine  action,  moral  evil  would  be  exterminated,  and  this  life 
be  a  foretaste  of  the  happiness  sf  Paradise. 

There  is  on  record  a  case  of  duelling  of  so  extraordinary  a  character, 
that  we  cannot  omit  narrating  it,  as  showing  the  dreadful  extremities 
to  which  men  will  go  if  they  throw  aside  the  restraints  of  religion.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  in  this  instance  the  seconds  risked  their  lives,  as 
well  as  the  principals.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1808,  M.  de  Grandpr^  and 
M.  Le  Pique  having  quarrelled  about  Mademoiselle  Tirevit,  a  celebrated 
opera  dancer,  a  chaUenge  ensued.  Being  both  men  of  elevated  minds, 
they  agreed  to  fight  in  balloons,  and,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  it  was  determined  that  the  duel  should  take  place  on 
that  day  month.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  parties  met  at  a 
field  adjoining  the  spot  on  which  TivoH  gardens  formerly  stood,  where 
their  respective  balloons  were  ready  to  rec^ve  them.  Each,  attended  by 
a  second,  ascended  his  car,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  as  pistc^s  could 
not  be  expected  to  prove  efficient  in  their  probable  situations.  A  great 
multitude  attended,  hearing  of  the  balloons,  but  little  dreaming  of  their 
deadly  purpose  -,  the  Parisians  merely  looked  for  the  novelty  of  a  balloon 
race.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  cords  were  cut,  and  the  balloons  ascended 
majestically  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  wind  was  mode- 
rate, blowing  from  the  N.N.  W.,  and  they  kept,  as  far  as  could  be  judged, 
within  about  eighty  yards  of  each  other.  When  they  had  mounted  to  the 
height  of  about  nine  hundred  yards,  M.  Le  Pique  fired  his  piece  ineffec- 
tually ;  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  fire  was  returned  by  M.  de 
Grandpr^,  and  penetrated  his  adversary's  baUoon ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  its  rapid  descent,  and  M.  Le  Pique  and  his  second  were  both 
dashed  to  pieces  on  a  housetop,  on  which  the  car  fell.  The  conqueror, 
with  his  companion,  descended  safely  about  seven  leagues  from  the  spot 
of  ascension. 

We  consider  duelling  to  originate  in  an  erroneous  definition  of  the 
point  of  honour.  True  honour  is  that  sentiment  which  deters  from  the 
commission  of  any  base  or  unworthy  object,  and  is  referrible  to  the  high 
principles  of  an  elevated  morality  j  but  fidse  honour  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  fear  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  degrading  principle  in  all  situa- 
tions. The  point  of  honour  is  deemed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  military 
and  naval  professions,  and  vitally  essential  to  their  efficient  dignity  and 
discipline.  But  surely  this  can  only  apply  to  the  officers,  for  the  rank 
and  file  know  no  more  of  it  than  they  do  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
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noxes.  Yet  the  masses  of  our  troops  never  showed  themselves  deficient 
in  military  spirit,  though  necessarily  drawn  from  the  peasantry  and  the 
working  classes. 

In  all  the  political  articles  published  in  this  Magazine,  we  have  laid  it 
down  as  an  established  rule,  that  all  laws  and  every  system  of  govern- 
ment should  fundamentally  repose  on  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  in  whatever  direction  we  look,  will  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
the  wants  and  quadrate  with  the  true  interests  of  society.  These  form 
the  only  safe  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  great  mass  of  evil 
that  has  afflicted  mankind,  and  still  militates  against  human  happiness, 
will  be  found  to  originate  in  a  neglect  of,  or  a  deviation  from,  their  in- 
junctions. The  rule  specially  applies  to  the  case  of  duelling.  This  crime 
now  stalks  abroad  in  open  day,  assumes  an  honourable  name,  is  defended 
by  the  upper  classes,  and  is  even  lauded  by  many  as  a  virtue.  The 
Christian  vindicates  a  practice  of  which  the  Heathens  were  ashamed. 
He  voluntarily  places  himself  in  a  situation  to  commit  either  suicide  or 
assassination,  both  of  which  are  denounced  as  sinful  in  the  eye  of  God. 
A  life,  on  which  his  country  or  his  family  have  Claims,  is  hazarded  by  the 
duellist  to  obey  the  prejudices  of  fashionable  society.  As  a  father,  he 
abandons  his  children}  as  a  citizen,  he  abjures  his  country ;  as  a  Christian, 
he  insults  his  Redeemer.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  he  who  gives  a 
challenge  is  prompted  by  revenge  ;  he  who  receives  it,  is  influenced  by  a 
fear  of  the  world  -,  neither  displays  the  true  principle  of  courage.  In 
every  condition,  duelling  is  opposed  to  justice,  for  the  innocent  or  in- 
jured party  runs  the  same  chance  of  death  as  the  aggressor.  In  whatever 
view,  then,  we  consider  this  subject,  it  is  hateful,  absurd,  inequitable* 
barbarous,  and  irreligious. 

SONNETS. 


WAR. 

Thou  fierce  ally  of  death,  twin-bom  with  sin. 
Agent  of  hell,  insatiate,  ruthless  war ! 
Since  chaos  fled  the  eye  of  Heaven,  thy  car  • 

Hath  scarce  e'er  ceased  its  horrid  thundering  din ; 

Instructed  by  the  fiend,  thou  e'er  couldst  win 
Thy  victim,  man,  by  pointing  from  afar 
To  conquest,  fame,  and  rapine,  which  might  mar 

The  hopes  of  millions ;   but,  careering  in 

Thy  gory  track,  man  heeds  no  human  ties, — 
Robs  rich  and  poor,  dishonours,  wastes  with  fire 

And  sword;  kills,  reckless  of  their  piercing  crie8> 
Mother  and  infant,  youth  and  hoary  sire! 

These  are  thy  deeds,  dire  foe  of  man  and  peacej^ 

And  never  does  thy  thirst  for  gore  decrease. 

THE  POET, 
O  thou  who  hoverest  in  the  middle  air, 
Mirror  of  nature,  fiavorite  of  the  nine. 
What  a  vast,  all-comprising  art  is  thine  t 
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Tby  glance  skims  o'er  this  'globe — and  all  things  there — 

Parched  Afric's  savage  scenes,  the  wild  beast's  lair; 
The  Orient's  monarch,  throned  'midst  splendour's  miae^ 
Italia's  citron  groves ;  the  grape-fringed  Rhine  j 

Love,  Hope,  Peace,  War,  Joy,  Sorrow,  and  Despair — 
These  all  thy  plastic  touch  depicts  in  strains 
Of  living  vigour! — Skyward  turns  thy  gaze — 

Where,  on  his  star-framed  throne,  the  Eternal  reigns. 
And  Heaven  to  thee  unveils  its  splendour's  blaze  t 

Thou  art  God's  delegate,  despatched  to  show 

In  thy  gp-eat  self  his  mightiest  work  below. 

PRIDE. 

Fell  agent  of  high  Heaven's  eternal  foe, 

Cursed  hell-bom  Pride  thou  germ  of  every  ill  I 
The  breast  that's  chilled  by  thee  can  never  glow 

With  Charity,  and  pity  ne'er  can  thrill 
The  bosom  which  thy  iron  sceptre  sways : — 

Thy  car  is  closed  to  Misery's  plaintive  sigh, 
Thy  hand,  ungratefulr  ne'er  to  want  repays 

A  share  of  Heaven's  kind  gifts ;  at  orphan's  cry. 
Or  widow's  plaint,  thy  eye  ne'er  sheds  a  tear; 

But,  ah !  most  baneful  is  thy  influence  when 
Thorn  steel'st  man's  heart  against  God,  and  turn  st  his  ear 

From  holy  truths.— Vain  wormf  knowest  thou  not  then 
That  He  who  gave  thee  life,  can  quickly  doom 
His  pride-swollen  creature  to  the  humbling  tomb! 

THE    RESURRECTiaN. 

The  great  Messiah's  earthly  work's  achieved! 
The  tyrant  of  the  tomb,  with  looks  aghast, 
Sees  that  his  vanquisher,  unharmed,  has  passed 
Beyond  the  grave's  dread  bounds.— 'Midst  those  who  gncved 
For  him,  who  loved  him,  and  in  him  believed, 
Christ  sudden  stands !    Their  wondering  eyes  are  cast, 
In  doubt  at  first,  with  faith  and  Joy  at  last, 
Upon  their  world-redeeming  God,  relieved  -    .«  ^ 

From  death's  brief  grasp :— and  hark!   their  ears  are  thuUed 

With  choral  symphonies  that  soft  proceed 
From  seraph-lips  and  harps  divinely  filled 

With  Heaven's  own  melodies:— Emmanuel  freed 
From  death,  Redemption  finished,  glad,  they  sing. 
And  through  aU  space  their  swelling  praises  ring. 

J.  D.  PIERCEY, 


GRIMALDI  AND  FAZIO;  A  TALE  OF  PISA. 


DiTRiKO  tHe  civil  war  of  Genoa,  an  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Grimaldi, 
fled  to  Pisa.  Money  was  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  that  could  boasl 
of  his  friendship  or  esteem.  He  maintained,  that  fortune  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  any  way,  and  that  no  means  of  acquiring  it  were  disgraceful 
but  such  as  did  not  succeed.  We  may  readily  suppose,  that  a  man, 
holding  such  sentiments,  had  formed  a  settled  plan  to  become  rich. 
Accordingly,  he  began  very  eariy  in  Hfe  to  labour  at  the  edifice  of  his 
fortune,  and  even  in  his  youth  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  a  niiser. 
With  the  tact  of  acquiring  riches,  he  acquired  the  far  more  extraordinary 
art  of  retoining  them.  He  lived  quite  alone.  He  had  neither  dog  nor 
cat  in  his  house,  because  he  must  have  found  them  victuals.  Neither 
did  he  keep  a  servant,  to  save  the  payment  of  wages.  He  was  in  conti- 
Bual  fear  of  being  robbed,  and  theft,  in  his  estimation,  was  a  crime  of 
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blacker  dye  than  parricide.  He  was  the  object  of  universal  contempt ; 
but  when  he  felt  himself  insulted  or  abused,  he  went  straightway  home, 
cast  a  delighted  look  at  his  strong  box,  and  was  comforted.  The  fruga- 
lity of  his  meals,  and  the  poverty  of  his  dress,  did  not  deceive  the  public 
as  to  the  true  state  of  his  circumstances,  an  artifice  frequently  adopted  by 
misers. 

One  evening  after  he  had  supped  in  company,  (it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  character  never  supped  at  home,)  he  was  returning  to 
his  house  at  a  late  hour,  and  unattended.  Some  one  who  had  watched 
his  steps  fell  upon  him,  intending  to  commit  murder.  Grimaldi  felt 
himself  stabbed,  but  he  was  still  able  to  run  from  his  aggressor.  At  the 
same  time  a  violent  storm  arose.  Faint  with  los6  of  blood,  and  trembling 
lest  his  assailant  should  repeat  the  blow,  the  miser  rushed  into  the  shop 
of  a  goldsmith,  which  by  chance  was  still  open.  This  goldsmith  was  in 
pursuit  of  wealth,  as  Grimaldi  had  been,  but  he  hiul  adopted  a  scheme 
less  promising  than  usury.  He  was  an  alchymist  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher s  stone.  On  the  evening  of  this  event,  he  was  about  to  make  a 
grand  experiment,  and  had  left  his  shop  open  to  moderate  the  heat  of  his 
furnaces. 

The  abrupt  entrance  of  Grimaldi  seemed  somewhat  rude.  Fazio,  for 
that  was  the  goldsmith's  name,  immediately  recognized  the  intruder,  and 
asked  him  what  he  did  in  the  street  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  in 
such  stormy  weather  ?  Ah !  sighed  Grimaldi,  I  am  wounded !  As  he 
pronounced  these  words,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  expired. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  confusion  of  Fazio.  He  lifted 
Grimaldi  from  his  seat,  tore  open  his  clothes  that  he  might  have  free  room 
to  breathe,  and  used  means  to  restore  animation,  but  in  vain ;  the  miser 
was  dead.  Fazio  now  examined  the  body,  and  perceived  that  Grimaldi 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  breast  -,  the  wound  had  closed  of  itself,  so  that 
the  blood  could  not  flow  out,  and  he  died  by  suffocation.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Fazio  found  himself  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  asleep,  or  had  shut  up  their  houses  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather.  He  was  quite  alone  in  his  house,  as  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  gone  to  visit  his  dying  father.  Suddenly,  a  bold  thought  flashed  across 
his  brain,  the  execution  of  which,  under  these  circumstances,  seemed 
easily  practicable.  He  was  certain  that  no  one  had  seen  Grimaldi  enter 
into  his  shop.  In  such  continued  rain  and  thunder  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion for  people  to  be  standing  at  their  windows.  Besides,  by  announcing 
the  death  of  Grimaldi,  Fazio  himself  might  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
being  his  murderer.  After  weighing  maturely  the  whole  of  the  affair,  he 
shut  up  his  shop,  resolved  to  turn  the  adventure  to  his  own  advantage ; 
and  consistently  with  his  passion  for  transmutations,  he  determined  to 
make  an  experiment  whether  he  could  not  transmute  misfortune  into 
fortune,  as  he  had  been  trying  to  convert  his  lead  into  silver. 

Fazio  knew  of  Grimaldi' s  wealth.  He  searched  his  pockets,  and  found, 
together  with  some  coin,  a  large  bunch  of  keys.  "  This,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  the  finger  of  Providence  is  manifest 
in  the  whole  transaction.  That  such  a  terrible  storm  should  come  on 
this  night ;  that  my  shop  alone  should  be  open  3  that  Grimaldi  should  be 
wounded,  and  die  in  my  chair ;  aH  this  could  not  have  happened  without 
a  particular  dispensation  from  above.  He  has  no  relation}  certainly,  no 
friend.  One  stranger  is  as  good  as  another  stranger,  and  Fazio  as  good 
as  another  heir.     I  have  even  one  right  more.     Had  it  not  been  for  me. 
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he  would  have  died  in  the  street ;  who  knows  whet)ier  he  did  not  come 
into  my  shop  to  constitute  me  his  heir  ?  His  visit  supplies  the  place  of  a 
formal  testament.  I  will  quietly  take  the  executorship  upon  myself;  that 
will  be  the  wisest  and  the  safest  way.  Were  I  to  relate  the  whole  transac- 
tion to  the  magistrates,  not  one  would  believe  my  story.  The  body  of 
Grimaldi  is  in  my  house>  and  every  man  would  pronounce  me  his  murderer; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  prove  my  innocence.  But  if  I  bury  him 
privately,  he  will  not  be  injured,  and  I  shall  be  safe.  Between  the  scaf- 
fold and  full  coffers,  it  would  be  folly  to  hesitate.  I  have  discovered  the 
object  of  my  long  and  anxious  search ;  I  have  found  the  philosopher  s 
stone,  without  the  help  of  crucible  or  liimace." 

Armed  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  he  proceeded  to  the  misers  house.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  pealed,  but  he  heeded  not  the  storm. 
His  mind  was  fidl  of  Grimaldi's  treasure.  He  tried  his  keys,  unlocked 
his  doors,  opened  the  sitting  room ;  it  was  small,  but  well  secured.  It 
had  incomparably  more  locks  than  doors.  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
first  object  of  his  search.  Against  the  iron  chest  he  directed  the  whole 
battery^of  this  bunch  of  keys,  yet  he  almost  despaired  of  success,  as  the 
exterior  was  guarded  by  five  locks,  while  the  interior  was  still  more 
strongly  fortified.  At  length,  however,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded. 
He  found  a  casket  full  of  gold  rings,  bracelets,  jewels,  and  other  valua* 
bles,  and  with  them  four  bags,  on  each  of  which  he  read  with  transport, 
"Three  thousand  ducats  in  gold.**  He  trusted  implicitl}'  to  the  super- 
scription, taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sum  was  rightly  told. 

Quivering  with  joy,  he  seized  upon  the  bags,  and  left  the  jewels  b^ind, 
fearing  that  they  might  betray  him.  Being  a  great  friend  to  order,  he 
carefully  replaced  every  article  in  its  former  state,  again  fastened  every 
lock,  and  happily  returned  to  his  house  without  being  met  or  seen  by  any 
one.  His  first  care  was  to  put  his  four  bags  in  a  place  of  security ;  his 
second,  to  take  measures  for  the  interment  of  the  deceased.  He  lifted 
him  as  easily  as  a  feather ;  for  the  bare  touch  of  the  bags  of  gold  had 
imparted  a  strength  which  astonished  himself.  He  carried  Grimaldi  into 
his  cellar,  dug  a  deep  grave,  and  tumbled  him  into  it  with  his  keys  and 
clothes.  This  done,  he  filled  up  the  grave  with  so  much  caution,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  that  the  earth  had  been  disturbed. 

Having  finished  his  work,  he  hastened  to  his  room,  untied  his  bags, 
and  began,  not  so  much  to  count,  as  to  feast  his  eyes  with,  the  gold.  He 
found  that  all  was  right  to  a  ducat ;  but  he  was  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  treasure.  First  he  counted  it,  then  he  weighed  it ;  his  ecstacy 
increasing  every  moment.  He  deposited  the  whole  heap  in  a  private 
closet,  burnt  the  bags,  and  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  them  till  Uie  last 
atom  was  consumed,  when  he  threw  the  ashes  into  the  air,  fearing  lest 
even  these  might  betray  him.  At  last  he  retired  to  rest ;  for  labour  and 
joy  had  conspired  to  fatigue  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  nothing  being  heard  of  Grimaldi,  the  magistrates 
ordered  his  house  to  be  opened.  All  were  surprised  at  not  meeting  with 
the  master,  either  dead  or  alive;  but  much  more  at  not  finding  any 
money.  Three  months  more  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  Grimaldi. 
As  soon  as  Fazio  perceived  that  his  sudden  disappearance  ceased  to  be 
the  engrossing  topic  of  conversation,  he  began  to  drop  hints  of  the  success 
of  his  ehemical  discoveries.  In  a  short  time  he  spread  a  report  that  ne 
had  transmuted  a  quantity  of  lead  into  a  bar  of  gold.  People  laughed 
at  him,  as  they  had  frequently  done  before,  for  he  had  on  many  occasions 
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deceived  himself  in  bis  operations.  But  Fazio  now  stood  firm  to  his 
assertions,  prudently  observed  a  judicious  gradation  in  his  conversations 
and  exhibitions  of  his  skill,  and  at  last  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
France  to  convert  his  gold  bar  into  current  coin. 

The  more  effectually  to  conceal  his  real  design,  he  pretended  to  be  in 
want  of  cash  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and  borrowed  a  hundred  florins 
on  the  security  of  a  small  farm.  Fifty  of  these  he  kept  for  his  own  use, 
and  fifty  he  gave  to  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her  of  his  speedy 
return.  When  she  found  him  thus  serious,  she  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  state  of  alarm.  She  feared  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  his  fortune 
which  forced  Fazio  to  fly  his  country.  She  never  expected  to  see  him 
again,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  being  shortly  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  distress,  and  left  forlorn,  with  her  two  fatherless  children  destitute  of 
bread.  She  begged  and  conjured  him  not  to  travel.  She  spoke  with 
such  earnestness  and  pathos,  that  Fazio  was  so  affected  at  her  distress,  as 
no  longer  to  be  able  to  conceal  his  secret,  notwithstanding  his  resolution  to 
keep  it  for  life.  He  led  her  to  his  cabinet,  narrated  the  transaction  with 
Grimaldi.  and  showed  her  his  golden  treasure,  the  sight  of  which  removed 
every  doubt. 

We  may  judge  of  the  satisfaetion  this  disclosure  gave  to  Valentina,  for 
this  was  the  name  of  Fazio's  wife.  She  fell  upon  his  neck,  warmly  em- 
braced him,  thanked  him  for  his  confidence,  and  flattered  him  as  much 
for  his  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  as  she  had  before  teazed  him  with 
reproaches  and  objections.  A  multitude  of  plans  for  future  happiness 
and  parade  were  projected  ;  and  preparations  for  the  journey  were  made 
with  all  speed.  But  when  the  day  of  his  departure  arrived,  Valentina, 
(on  whom  Fazio,  as  we  may  suppose,  had  imposed  the  profoundest 
silence,)  did  not  fiiil  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  the  famUy, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  journey  with  unabated  warmth.  She  pre- 
tended that  he  was  quitting  her  for  ever,  was  lavish  of  her  prayers  and 
entreaties,  and  affected  to  swoon  away  with  anguish.  Fazio  himself 
passed  for  a  fool.  The  whote  town  laughed  at  him  openly,  and  he  laughed 
at  the  whole  town  in  his  sleeve. 

While  he  was  on  his  road  to  Marseilles,  his  wife,  who  remained  at 
Hsa,  continued  to  play  the  part  she  had  assumed.  She  incessantly  com* 
plained  •f  her  poverty,  while  in  private  she  had  plenty  of  all  things. 
£very  one  lamented  her  fate,  commiserated  the  condition  of  her  children, 
and  the  more  humane  pitied  Fazio,  as  a  lunatic. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sold  his  gold  for  bills  of  exchange  on  an  eminent 
banker  at  Pisa,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  disposed  of  his  bars  to 
advantage,  and  wo«dd  shortly  return  home.  Valentina  showed  the  letter 
to  her  rdations  and  acquaintances,  and  to  all  who  were  willing  to  read 
it ;  all  who  perused  it  were  fiUed  with  astonishment.  The  majority  still 
doubted  of  Fazio's  good  fortune,  when  he  arrived  in  person  at  Pba. 
He  related  the  success  with  which  his  chemical  labours  had  been  crowned 
to  all  the  world,  not  forgetting  to  add,  that  his  bars,  on  being  assayed, 
turned  out  to  be  of  the  purest  and  finest  gold.  He  corroborated  the 
verbal  testimonies  of  his  triumphant  success,  by  speaking  and  substantial 
proo&,  drawing  from  the  banker  nine  thousand  gold  dollars  in  specie. 
Before  this  kind  of  demonstration,  the  most  inveterate  scepticism  was 
dumb.  The  story  was  told  firom  house  to  house,  and  all  extolled  the 
knowledge  of  Fazio  in  the  occult  science  of  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
The  very  man,  who  but  a  few  months  before  was  pronounced  a  confirmed 
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fool  hj  the  whole  citj  at  large,  was  now  elevated  by  that  verj  city  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  philosopher  ;  and  the  fortunate  goldsmith,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  being  honoured  for  his  learn- 
ing and  wealth.  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world,  who  never  look  to  motives, 
but  to  results,  and  who  judge  by  effects,  never  troubling  themselves  about 
causes. 

There  being  no  longer  any  need  for  secrecy,  Fazio  gave  scope  to  his 
desires.  He  redeemed  his  farm  from  the  mortgage,  bought  himself  a 
title  at  Rome,  purchased  a  magnificent  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  retinue  of  servants.  In  this  manner  his  wife  and  himself  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  themselves  rich,  a  pleasure  that  is  by  far  the 
roost  sensibly  felt  by  those  who  have  been  formerly  in  want.  Valentina, 
who  was  now  a  woman  of  too  much  consideration  personaUy  to  superin- 
tend her  own  household,  with  the  approval  of  her  husband  entrusted  that 
duty  to  an  old  and  very  ugly  relation,  who  brought  with  her  into  the 
family  a  young  and  beautiful  daughter. 

Fazio,  now  a  man  of  fashion,  resolved  to  keep  a  mistress.  He  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  the  aged  relation.  She  was  called  Adelaide. 
She  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  overtures  of  Fazio,  and  soon  entered  into  so 
intimate  correspondence,  as  to  cause  a  disagreement  with  his  wife.  But 
ere  Valentina  had  time  to  penetrate  the  secret,  or  convince  herself  of  her 
husband's  infidelity,  he  had  already  lavished  large  sums  on  Adelaide. 
Valentina  was  jealous  of  her  rights  to  the  last  punctilio,  and  it  grieved 
her  much  to  see  herself  under  the  authority  of  an  usurper.  Discord 
broke  in  upon  their  conjugal  union.  Valentina  became  suUen,  and 
Adelaide  imperious.  One  day  they  quarrelled  so  violently,  that  Valentina 
turned  the  old  housekeeper,  and  her  daughter,  out  of  doors.  Fazio,  on 
returning  home,  was  incensed  at  this  procedure,  while  it  heightened  his 
passion  for  Adelaide.  He  at  once  hired  a  splendid  lodging  for  her  resi- 
dence, at  which  new  mark  of  regard,  Valentina,  who  was  very  violent 
naturally,  could  no  longer  controul  her  fury. 

Fazio,  having  vainly  tried  every  art  to  pacify  or  deceive  her,  retired  to 
an  estate  that  he  had  bought  in  the  country,  and  there  he  received 
Adelaide.  This  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Valentina,  who  in  jealousy 
was  more  like  a  fury  than  a  woman,  than  she  meditated  the  most  horrid 
revenge.  Without  once  reflecting  on  the  melancholy  consequences,  she 
resolved  to  impeach  her  husband  before  a  magistrate,  as  the  murderer  of 
Grimaldi.  She  put  her  dreadful  scheme  into  execution  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  -,  and  Fazio,  who  was  dreaming  away  delicious  moments  in 
the  company  of  his  fair  one,  never  thought  of  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing round  his  head. 

The  judge,  having  examined  into  the  circumstances  narrated  to  him  by 
the  informant,  despatched  persons  to  dig  up  the  ground  in  Fazio*s  cellar ; 
the  remains  of  Grimaldi  being  found,  the  unfortunate  goldsmith  was 
seized  by  the  police,  and  carried  to  prison.  On  his  first  interrogatory, 
he  stoutly  denied  the  charge ;  but,  on  being  confronted  with  his  wife, 
and  she  appearing  as  his  accuser,  he  immediately  exclaimed  :  "  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  had  I  loved  ihee  less,  thou  wouldst  not  have  been  entrusted 
with  my  secret  j  I  was  weak  enough  to  trust  thee,  and  now  I  reap  the 
reward  of  my  foolish  tenderness."  The  torture  which,  in  those  days, 
was  so  dangerous  to  accused  innocence,  extorted  from  Fazio  a  confession 
of  all  that  he  had  done,  and  even  of  what  he  had  not  done.  He  accused 
himself  of  the  murder  of  Grimaldi,  although  guiltless  j    and  was   sen- 
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tenced  to  forfeit  his  possessions,  and  suffer  death,  at  the  place  of  public 
execution. 

V'alentina,  on  being  dismissed  from  the  court  of  justice,  returned  to 
her  house,  but  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  it  beset  with  police 
officers,  who  had  even  turned  her  children  out  of  it.  No  more  was  want- 
ing than  this  fresh  misfortune  to  render  her  a  prey  to  complete  despair. 
The  stings  of  conscience  already  wrung  her  heart  j  for,  her  revenge  being 
satiated,  she  now  saw  the  rashness  of  her  conduct  in  all  its  extent,  and 
had  a  full  presentiment  of  her  future  misery.  Pain  and  remorse  rose  to 
their  height.  In  frantic  mood  she  ran  about  with  dishevelled  hair,  and 
implored  the  judge  to  liberate  her  husband,  whom  she  herself  had  deli- 
vered up  to  the  hangman.  The  sight  of  her  children,  now  destitute 
through  her  act,  redoubled  her  anguish. 

The  whole  city  resounded  with  this  melancholy  event.  Valentina,  who 
was  a  horror  to  herself,  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  exciting 
compassion.  Relations  and  acquaintance  hated  and  avoided  her,  like  a 
ravening  beast. 

Fazio,  in  the  mean  time,  was  awaiting  his  deplorable  doom.  He  was 
led  to  the  place  of  execution  along  the  principal  streets.  He  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  great  composure,  declared  his  innocence,  and  cursed  the 
impetuous  jealousy  of  his  wife.  He  was  executed  ;  and  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  exposed  on  the  scaffold  as  a  terror  to  the  beholders. 
Rage  and  despair  had  in  the  mean  time  transported  Valentina  to  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  imaginable  deeds.  She  took  her  two  children  by  the  hand, 
and  hurried  them  with  hasty  steps,  continually  weeping,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  She  pressed  through  the  crowd,  who  made  way  for  her  to 
pass,  and  loaded  her  with  execrations.  But  Valentina  was  deaf  to  all 
that  passed.  She  reached  the  foot  of  the  bloody  scaffold,  and  mounted 
with  her  children  the  fatal  steps,  as  though  she  would  once  more  have 
embraced  the  body  of  her  spouse.  The  frantic  mother  led  her  children 
close  to  the  bleeding  corpse,  and  bade  them  embrace  their  deceased 
£&ther.  At  this  piteous  sight,  rendered  more  doleful  by  the  cries  of  the 
little  mourners,  all  the  spectators  burst  into  tears,  when  suddenly  the 
raging  mother  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  one,  than  ran  upon  the 
other,  and  stretched  him  dead  beside  his  dying  brother.  An  universal 
burst  of  horror  and  dismay  rent  the  air.  The  populace  rushed  forward 
to  lay  hold  on  her, — but,  already  she  had  stabbed  herself  with  the 
poniard,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  her  family. 


MALESHERBES    AND    LOUIS    THE    SIXTEENTH. 


The  virtues  of  Malesherbes,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
are  so  generally  known,  that  additional  particulars  may  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. But  as  the  facts  collected  in  this  article  will  be  new  to  most 
readers,  and  are  deeply  interesting,  we  have  resolved  to  give  them  a  more 
extended  publicity.  They  were  communicated  by  Malesherbes  to  M.  De 
Vaines,  and  were  printed  by  the  Abb^  Morellet  in  the  notes  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs.  The  authenticity  of  this  precious 
historical  fttigment  is  undoubted. 

M.  De  Vaines  had  long  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Malesherbes. 
In  1 794,  they  were  confined  in  one  of  those  numerous  prisons  with  which 
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France  then  abounded,  and  from  which  so  many  victims  were  drawn  to 
appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  whence  they  were  led  to  the 
scaffold.  During  the  tedious  hours  of  their  captivity,  the  two  friends  fre- 
quently conversed  about  the  old  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  particularly 
about  the  events  that  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Malesherbes. 
On  one  occasion,  Malesherbes  said  to  his  friend  :  *'  Turgot  and  myself 
were  honest  and  well  intentioned  j  our  education  was  superior  j  we 
passionately  desired  the  welfare  of  our  country ;  who  would  have  sup- 
posed that  fitter  persons  than  ourselves  could  have  been  chosen  for  our 
respeclive  offices  !  However,  the  truth  is,  that  we  were  bad  administra* 
tors.  Only  knowing  men  through  books,  wanting  tact  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  we  could  not  direct  the  king*s  mind  to  a  proper  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  allowed  him  to  be  ruled  by  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  added  his 
own  weakness  to  that  of  his  pupil ;  thus,  without  willing  it,  or  foreseeing 
the  consequences  of  our  policy,  we  ourselves  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  revolution.'* 

M.  De  Vaines  entreated  Malesherbes  to  relate  to  him  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard  respecting  this  memorable  epoch,  particularly  what 
occurred  at  his  personal  interviews  with  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  dangerous  honour  of  defending  his  life  at  the  bar  of  the 
constituent  assembly.  With  this  request  Malesherbes  complied,  and 
the  following  is  the  statement  which  M.  De  Vaines  communicated  to  the 
Abb^  Morellet,  and  which  the  latter  preserved. 

''As  soon,**  said  Malesherbes,  "  as  I  had  received  permission  to  enter 
the  prison  of  his  Majesty,  I  hastened  to  his  presence.  Scarcely  had  he 
got  a  glimpse  of  me,  than  he  laid  down  on  a  small  table  a  Tacitus  that 
he  had  Jbeen  reading ;  he  clasped  me  warmly  in  his  arms,  and,  with  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes,  said :  The  sacrifice  you  have  made  is  the  more 
generous,  because  you  hazard  your  own  life  without  any  chance  of  vaving 
mine.  I  represented  to  him  that  I  incurred  no  personal  danger,  and 
that  it  was  more  easy  to  frame  a  successful  defence  than  he  imagined. 
He  quickly  answered  :  I  am  sure  they  will  sentence  me  to  death ;  they 
have  the  power  and  the  will.  But  let  that  pass  3  let  us  arrange  the  fibcts 
and  proofsj  as  though  I  were  sure  to  gain  the  cause  \  and  I  will  in  hex 
gain  it,  so  far  as  to  establish  my  innocence,  and  transmit  my  name  to 
posterity  without  a  stain.  He  then  inquired  on  what  day  he  might 
expect  to  see  his  two  advocates  ?  He  had  seen  Tronchet  at  the  constitu- 
ent assembly ;  he  had  no  knowledge,  however,  of  Des^e,  and  he  asked 
many  particulars  concerning  him ;  he  appeared  quite  satisfied  with  my 
statement  of  his  character  and  talents.  He  spoke  without  bitterness  of 
Target,  who  had  refused  to  conduct  his  defence.  He  observed :  Do  you 
think  they  will  grant  sufficient  time  for  preparation  ?  I  hope  so,  are.  He 
smiled  and  said :  You  must  not  address  me  by  that  title.  What  other  term 
must  I  use  ?  Do  you  permit  me  to  call  you  citizen  ?  Oh  !  certainly,  I  con- 
sider myself  a  good  citizen, — much  better,  indeed,  than  those  who  accuse 
me.   I  could  not,  however,  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  addressing  him  as  king. 

"  His  Majesty  laboured  with  us  every  day  in  examining  his  documents, 
in  arranging  evidence,  and  weighing  such  arguments  as  seemed  best 
calculated  for  his  justification,  and  this  with  a  presence  of  mind,  a  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  sincerity  that  excited  my  admiration,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
two  associates.  Tronchet,  who  was  of  a  frigid  temperament,  and  had 
become  still  colder  from  the  character  of  the  times,  which  made  extreme 
reserve  a  matter  of  prudence,  was  sensibly  louched  by  the  candour  and 
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innocence  of  his  royal  client,  and  terminated  with  affectionate  feeling  the 
office  that  he  had  commenced  with  severity. 

'*  One  day  we  were  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  rcrolution.  Tron- 
chet  exclaimed :  Who  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been 
pushed  to  these  extremities  ?  He,  replied  the  king,  who  put  a  memoir 
into  my  hands  at  the  opening  of  the  States-Genend  ;  he  prognosticated 
all  that  ha3  happened ;  but  I  did  not  believe  what  was  written.  He 
suddenly  checked  himself,  and  looking  at  me,  said  :  M.  De  Malesherbes, 
were  you  not  the  author  of  that  memoir  ?  Yes,  sire.  It  is  no  longer  in 
my  possession,  he  continued ;  I  gave  it  to  M.  De  Montmorin,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  copy  :  but,  what  good  could  I  now  derive  from  it  ? 
Alas  !  none  ;  it  is  too  late. 

"  The  advocates  and  myself  hoped  that  his  sentence  would  not  exceed 
deportation  out  of  France.  We  expresseil  this  sentiment  to  him ;  we 
used  all  our  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  him  that  we  were  right ;  it 
seemed  to  console  his  afflictions.  He  encouraged  this  belief  for  several 
days;  but  the  perusal  of  the  public  papers  dispelled  the  illusion,  and 
convinced  him  that  he  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy. 

"  When  Des^ze  had  finished  his  pleading,  he  read  it  to  us.  I  never 
heard  any  thing  so  pathetic  as  the  peroration.  Tronchet  and  myself  were 
affected  even  to  tears.  The  king  said  :  Suppress  it ;  I  wish  not  to  make 
my  Judges  weep. 

"  Being  alone,  his  Majesty  said  :  I  have  a  load  on  my  mind.  What  is 
it  ?  I  have  no  regret  on  your  account }  you  have  never  sought  for  title 
or  money.  When  I  called  you  to  a  share  in  the  administration,  I  knew 
that  you  did  not  desire  office }  but  the  appointment  was  the  strongest 
proof  of  my  confidence  in  your  loyalty  and  virtue.  You  have  now 
discharged  what  you  deem  to  be  a  duty  in  coming  to  my  assistance ;  but 
Des^ze  and  Tronchet  owe  me  nothing.  They  give  me  their  time  and 
labour  -,  perhaps  this  devotion  may  cost  them  their  lives  -,  how  can  I 
reward  such  services  ?  I  possess  nothing,  and  should  I  bequeath  them 
a  legacy,  the  nation  would  not  pay  it.  Sire,  their  memory  will  live : 
Europe  and  posterity  will  reward  them.  You  may  yourself  more  than 
repay  their  services.  How?  Embrace  them.  I1ie  following  day  he 
pressed  them  both  to  his  heart,  when  they  melted  into  tears. 

"  The  day  of  trial  now  approached.  The  king  said  to  me  one  morning : 
I  expect  at  your  hands  the  most  important  service.  I  wish  to  confess,  to 
hear  mass,  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
I  shall  not  be  without,  spiritual  succour.  Know  you  where  the  bishop 
lives }  Yes,  sire.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?  Intimately.  What 
do  you  think  of  him  ?  He  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  Think  you  that  he  would  come 
to  me  were  he  requested  ?  I  am  certain  he  would  j  but  allow  me  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Majesty  that  such  a  selection,  under  existing  circumstances, 
might  lead  to  very  serious  results.  It  would  be  reported  that  the  bishop 
was  rather  your  confidant  than  your  confessor,  and  that  his  business  with 
you  was  rather  political  than  spiritual.  His  Majesty  said  he  would  reflect 
on  this  advice.  Resuming  the  conversation  on  the  following  day,  he  said 
that  be  would  adopt  my  recommendation ;  and  then  observed  that  his 
sister,  with  whom  he  had  some  communication,  had  mentioned  the  name 
of  a  priest  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  and  whose  obscurity  would  pro- 
tect him  from  persecution.  I  beg  you  to  see  him,  to  speak  to  him,  and 
prepare  his  mind  for  an  audience  iwith  me,  so  soon  as  his  visit  is  permitted 
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He  added :  this  is  a  strange  commission  for  a  philosopher^  for  I  know  you 
to  be  one  ;  but  if  ever  you  have  to  suffer  as  I  have  suffered,  and  have  to 
endure  the  same  death  that  awaits  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  be  impressed 
with  the  same  religious  sentiments  as  fortify  roe,  and  you  will  find 
them  a  much  more  efficacious  consolation  than  philosophy. 

"  Afler  the  sitting  of  the  constituent  assembly,  in  which  the  king  and 
his  advocates  had  been  heard  at  the  bar,  he  said  to  me  :  You  must  now 
be  fully  convinced  that  I  did  not  deceive  myself,  and  that  my  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  even  before  I  was  heand. 

"  UHien  I  returned  from  the  assembly,  after  Tronchet,  Des^ze,  and 
myself  had  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  people^  I  related  to  the  king  what 
haid  passed,  and  told  him  that,  on  coming  out  of  the  hall,  I  was  surround- 
ed by  a  dense  crowd,  many  of  whom  declared  that  he  should  not  perish, 
unless  they  and  their  friends  were  first  murdered.  At  this  intelligence  he 
changed  colour,  and  said  :  Do  you  know  any  of  the  parties  ?  I  had 
recognized  the  faces  of  some ;  but  I  was  too  full  of  sorrow  to  have  mark- 
ed any  in  particular.  Return,  said  the  king,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 
assembly  -,  endeavour  to  discover  those  who  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
befriend  me  -,  declare  that  I  will  never  pardon  them,  if  fhey  cause  a 
single  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed.  When  I  might  possibly  have  saved  my 
life  and  throne,  I  forbade  violence,  nor  do  I  repent  having  done  so. 

"  It  was  my  unfortunate  destiny  to  announce  the  sentence  of  death. 
I  expressed  it  rather  by  tears  than  words.  He  received  it  with  calmness 
and  silence.  Nevertheless,  I  added,  we  are  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hope. 
A  debate  has  arisen  on  the  conditional  votes  \  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  whether  they  shall  now  be  considered  absolute  or  not,  and  the 
suffrages  are  to  be  taken  anew.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but,  by  a  movement 
of  his  head,  seemed  to  reject  all  prospect  of  escape.  I  returned  in  the 
evening  to  communicate  the  fatal  result.  I  was  persuaded  that,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me,  he  would  eagerly  ask  for  the  decision.  He  was  in  darkness, 
his  back  turned  to  a  lamp  that  was  on  the  chimney,  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  table,  and  bis  hands  covering  his  face.  The  noise  of  my  entrance 
roused  him  from  his  meditation  ;  he  regarded  me  steadfastly,  rose,  and 
without  putting  any  question  or  giving  me  time  to  explain,  said  :  During 
the  last  two  hours,  I  have  occupied  my  thoughts  in  reflecting  if,  in  the 
course  of  my  reign,  I  ever  did  an  act  to  deserve  the  reproaches  of  my 
subjects.  M.  De  Malesherbes,  I  swear  to  you  in  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  and  as  a  man  about  to  appear  before  God,  that  I  have  con- 
stantly wished  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  never,  not  even  since  I 
have  been  treated  with  unexampled  cruelty,  have  I  entertained  a  feeling 
opposed  to  their  interest.  He  then  stopped,  and  after  a  moment*s  pause, 
he  asked  what  the  assembly  had  decided. 

"  I  saw  this  unfortunate  monarch  once  more  after  his  condemnation. 
Whether  no  orders  had  been  given  to  the  guards  to  prohibit  my  entrance, 
or  whether  they  pretended  not  to  see  me,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  went  into 
his  apartment.  Two  municipal  officers  were  standing  beside  him.  He 
was  seated  and  reading.  I  remained  at  some  distance,  and  silent.  One 
of  the  officers  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  :  Speak  to  him  3  we  will 
not  listen  -,  but  be  quick.  He  then  went  away,  making  a  signal  to  his 
companion  to  follow.  I  then  told  the  king  that  the  priest,  whose 
presence  he  desired,  was  coming.  He  thanked  me,  embraced  me,  and 
said  :  Do  not  afflict  yourself  at  my  fate ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  and 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  mercy  of  God." 
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Such  is  the  affecting  statement  of  Malesherbes,  as  narrated  by  him  to 
M.  De  Vaines  when  they  were  in  prison.  Eight  days  afterwards  this 
venerable  old  man,  his  daughter,  and  his  grandchildreui  were  led  to  the 
scaffold,  which  streamed  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  Uie  blood  of  three 
generations. 


HOSPITAL  OF  ST.   LOUIS,  AT   PARIS. 


The  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  principaUy  devoted  to  skin  diseases,  is  situate 
to  the  north  of  Paris.  It  is  slightly  elevated,  and  is  surrounded  by 
tmnnerous  kitchen  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  establishments 
of  the  capital,  as  well  on  account  of  its  excellent  construction,  as  for  its 
advantageous  position.  The  canal  of  St.  Martin  runs  parallel  to  its 
southern  wall.  The  abundant  vegetation  that  surrounds  it,  contributes  not 
a  little  to  its  salubrity,  and  to  guarantee  it  from  all  deleterious  miasmata. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Louis  owes  its  origin  to  the  good  King  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  was  one  of  his  works  of  predilection.  An  engraving  is  most 
religiously  preserved,  of  the  time  at  which  he  is  represented  arriving  with 
the  principal  officers  of  his  court.  He  seems  to  delight,  at  this  moment, 
in  the  idea  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  solace  of  suffering  humanity. 
It  was  sometimes  for  him  the  termination  of  a  walk,  when  he  went  to 
visit  the  immortal  Sully. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Louis  was  built  in  the  year  1 607,  by  Claude  de 
Ville-Feux,  surveyor  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  on  the  designs  of  Claude 
Chastillon,  native  of  Chalons- sur-Mame,  who  took  the  title  of  engineer 
and  topographer  to  the  king.*  The  establishment  was  destined  to  receive 
persons  attacked  by  epidemic  or  pestilential  diseases  -,  thus  it  is  remark- 
able from  the  other  hospitals  by  the  arrangement  of  its  immense  wards, 
the  ceilings  of  which  are  pierced,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  renewed 
with  facility.  The  offices  are  isolated  from  it.  The  pharmacy,  kitchen, 
&c.,  have  private  entrances,  in  order  that  the  persons  who  have  charge  of 
the  supph'es  may  not  communicate  with  those  within,  and  that  they  may 
not  thus  carry  the  contagion  into  the  town.  This  hospital  was  very  use- 
ful in  the  years  1696,  1699,  1709,  and  1754;  when  the  most  dreadful 
maladies  reigned  in  Paris. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Louis  has  now  become  a  special  hospital  for  chro- 
nic complaints,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  holds,  without  contradiction, 
the  foremost  rank.  To  the  advantages  of  a  charming  and  healthy  situa- 
tion, and  to  a  construction  appropriate  to  the  object  that  it  has  to  fulfil, 
it  unites  a  multitude  of  others.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  nature  of 
the  maladies  treated  would  not  in  any  manner  whatever  be  opposed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  original  destination  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  -,  the 
patients  which  it  ordinarily  contains  being  susceptible  of  being  sent  away 
on  such  a  contingency,  and  thus  the  hospital  might  be  emptied  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  what  took  place  in  a  case  of  emergency,  in  1814,  when 
the  typhus  made  great  ravages  among  the  soldiers,  as  also  during  the 

*  The  first  fttone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  in  July,  1607.  It  was  then  a  question 
to  find  2,000)000  of  francs  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  noble  undertaking.  Henry 
the  Fourth  flimished  part  of  the  funds,  and  the  charity  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
Paris  achieved  the  rest.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  great  activity  up  to  the 
period  of  the  king's  death.  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  by  his  liberality,  enabled  the 
architect  to  attain  the  complete  perfection  of  the  buUding. 
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scourge  that  desolated  Paris^  in  the  year  1832,  the  souvenir  of  which  win 
never  be  lost  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  and  the  experience  of  the 
physician.  The  pavilion  Gabrielle  is  situate  to  the  east  of  the  quadran- 
gular enclosure  which  circumscribes  the  hospital.  It  is  occupied  by 
females,  the  most  frequently  by  young  girls,  and  specially  destined  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cutaneous  msdadies,  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  This 
pavilion  offers,  by  its  internal  distribution,  the  division  the  most  ctioTe- 
niently  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  disposed.  It  is  divided  into  a 
ground,  a  first  and  second  floor,  surmounted  by  a  fourth  department, 
where  the  women  sleep,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  patients.  Each 
ward  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  beds.  They  are  boarded,  and  pierced 
with  numerous  windows,  looking  to  the  east  over  vast  kitchen  gardens, 
and  to  the  west  over  an  elegant  parterre,  the  flowers  of  which,  cultivated 
by  the  sisters  of  the  hospital,  gratify  the  sight  of  the  patients,  and  perfume 
the  air  which  they  breathe.  In  the  rigorous  season,  these  wards  are  heated 
by  vast  pipes,  conductors  of  caloric,  the  furnace  supplying  them  being 
situate  under  the  building  itself.  There  is  on  the  ground  floor  an 
amphitheatre,  crowded  every  year  by  the  students,  who  go  to  benefit  by 
the  clinical  lessons  of  the  professor. 

An  inestimable  benefit  is  enjoyed  in  this  pavilion,  in  the  advantage 
that  it  affords  of  being  able  to  separate  young  females,  who  belong  to 
respectable  families,  from  the  other  patients,  and  in  thus  being,  for  them, 
the  safeguard  of  their  morals.  In  fact,  the  asylums  of  charity  ought  to 
offer  to  indigence  the  security  of  a  sanctuary.  Every  gratuitous  institu- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  it,  if  it  o£fer 
the  smallest  opportunity  to  innocence  to  become  corrupted.  In  those 
places  where  vice  and  debauchery  are  so  often  received,  how  often  are  the 
virtuous  and  the  necessitous  obliged  to  accept  a  perilous  and  too  often 
fatal  hospitality  !  * 

But  the  most  useful  thing  to  point  out  in  the  advantages  that  are  offer- 
ed by  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  is  that  which  regards  the  artificial  mineral 
waters,  publicly  established  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
They  owe  their  existence  to  the  experienced  and  scientific  sagacity  of 
Monsieur  d'Arcet,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  work  was  conceived 
and  executed  by  this  benevolent  and  philanthropic  man,  and  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  influence  exercised  in  this  noble  enterprise,  by  the 
late  Duke  Matthieu  de  Montmorency,  whose  name  is  pronounced  with  as 
much  gratitude  as  respect,  whenever  mention  is  made  of  benefits  to  the 
poor.  Never  did  a  director  better  verify  in  all  its  force  this  fine  senti- 
ment of  the  Duke  de  Levis,  "  noblesse  oblige,**  His  short  career  was  but 
a  succession  of  good  actions,  "  transivit  benefaciendoJ'* 

To  all  the  in  and  out-door  patients  are  administered  fresh  water  baths, 
sulphur,  mercurial,  alkaline  and  vapour  baths ;  aromatic  fumigations  of 
every  description  ;  ascending  and  descending  shower  baths,  either  at 
piston,  or  a  Varrosoir,  &c.  Every  thing  is  found  and  every  thing  is  distri- 
buted, for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Every  sufiering  individual  receives  at 
the  same  time  the  best  advice  and  the  remedy  the  most  appropriate  to 
his  wants.  It  is,  therefore,  in  summer  that  the  crowd  abounds — cases  of 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  scorbutic  cachexia,  neuralgia,  articular  swellings, 
lymphatic  tumours  of  every  description,  and  every  possible  variety  of 

*  There  is  certainly  something  paternal  in  the  separation  of  vice  firom  virtue,  for 
not  only  is  it  imprudent  to  confound  persons  who  differ  in  their  moral  qnalitiei,  . 
but  still  further  even  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  charactex  of  their  edoea- 
tion  and  the  particular  cultiyatlon  of  their  mind. 
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diseases  of  the  skin  are  to  be  found  collected.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  unhappy  beings  that  are  found  here,  few  of  them  retire  without 
haying  obtained  relief.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  such  an 
establishment,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  compound,  and  even  simple,  baths 
are  the  most  costly  and  the  most  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  long  and 
obstinate  diseases. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Louis  is  then  one  of  the  most  admirable  edifices  ever 
raised  to  suffering  humanity,  as  it  obviates  so  many  sufferings,  and  repairs, 
by  such  a  variety  of  means,  the  miseries  of  life — this  building,  indeed, 
throws  wide  its  gates  to  all  kinds  of  infirmities  and  every  description  of 
disease — here  are  seen  soldiers,  artisans,  scientific  men,  and  men  of  letters, 
whose  inspirations  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  exercise  of  their  talents ; 
merchants  who  have  been  deceived  by  fortune,  and  who  come  here,  as  it 
were,  to  expiate  their  imprudent  speculations ;  men  fallen  from  employ- 
ments that  they  occupied  with  distinction  in  society.  Here  is  seen  an 
influx  of  the  unhappy  from  all  countries,  English,  Italians,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Americans,  Africans,  Asiatics,  &c.  Truly  there  might  be 
engraven  on  this  edifice,  the  famous  inscription  that  was  written  formerly 
on  the  asylums  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  :  "  Pour  la  ville  et 
pour  Vumvera:*—'*  Urbi  et  OrW,"  J.  C. 


THE    TRIUMPHAL    ARCH,    DE    L'fiTOILE,    AT    PARIS. 


The  first  stone  of  this  magnificent  national  monument  was  laid  in  1  $06, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  building  was  completed 
in  1836,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  military  engagements,  from  the  battle  of  Valmy,  in  1 792, 
to  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  1814;  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
general  officers  who  had  fought  in  defence  of  France  during  that  period  i 
and  thirty  corps  d^amUe,  from  those  of  the  North,  and  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  down  to  the  grand  army,  are  inscribed  on  its  walls.  Thus  associa- 
ted with  the  triumphs  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire,  this  arch  rouses 
the  enthusiasm  of  all,  excites  universal  admiration,  brings  back  the 
memory  of  past  events  in  full  freshness,  and  awakens  the  most  varied  and 
the  most  profound  reflections.  On  this  account,  though  stupendous  as  a 
work  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its 
character,  as  a  national  monument.  The  decree  of  Napoleon  of  the  1 8th 
of  January,  1806,  enacted  that  this  arch  should  be  raised  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  armies  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  during  the  restora- 
tion, this  idea  was  greatly  changed  ;  but  Louis  Philippe  revived,  and  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  origincd  design.  Not  only  has  the  great  captain 
who,  during  so  many  years,  led  the  armies  of  France  to  victory,  resumed  a 
conspicuous,  though  not  an  exclusive,  station,  in  the  sculptured  decora- 
tions of  the  arch,  but  the  names  of  the  crowd  of  generals  who  were  his 
rivals,  his  brothers  in  arms,  or  his  lieutenants,  are  inscribed  on  it  with 
honourable  distinction.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  mode 
of  immortalizing  the  illustrious  warriors  who  took  part  in  the  long  and 
important  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is  a  noble  improvement  on  the 
common  plan,  observable  both  on  ancient  and  modem  monuments,  which 
are  too  often  disgraced  by  pompous  and  false  inscriptions.  The  name  of 
each  military  division,  of  each  general,  of  each  victory,  brings  back  to 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  glories  of  the  "  grande  nation  .*' 
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From  the  interesting  report,  published  by  MM.  Thierry  and  Coulon^ 
the  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  the  triumphal  arch,  we  have  bor- 
rowed some  details  relative  to  its  construction,  and  the  dimenaons  of  litis 
vast  edifice. 

By  an  imperial  decree,  dated  the  18th  of  February,  1806,  its  elevation 
was  ordered.  From  the  commencement,  it  was  proposed  to  bnfld  it  of 
colossal  proportions.  The  largest  triumphal  arch  of  antiquity,  that  of 
Constantine,  is  sixty-five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  seventy-six  feet  wide. 
The  Porte  St.  Denis,  the  largest  triumphal  arch  of  modem  times*  is 
seventy- two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  seventy-three  feet  nine  inches 
wide. 

The  triumphal  arch,  De  L'Etoile,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  three 
inches  high,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  and 
sixty-eight  feet  four  inches  thick. 

The  grand  arch  is  ninety  feet  six  inches  high,  and  forty<-five  feet 
wide. 

The  smaller  arches  are  fifty- seven  feet  six  inches  high,  and  twenty-fire 
feet  eleven  inches  wide. 

The  foundations  are  twenty-five  feet  six  inches  in  depth  below  the 
ground,  entering  over  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  eighty-three  feet  eleven  inches  in  width. 

The  foundation  stone  bears  the  following  inscription  :  ''  In  the  year 
iS06,  the  15th  of  August,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his 
Majesty,  Napoleon  the  Great,  this  first  stone  was  laid.  (Signed)  The 
minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  De  Champagny.** 

The  sums  expended  on  the  building,  and  the  decorations  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  amount  to  nine  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  francs  forty-two  centimes. 

Under  the  Empire 3.200,713  fr.  36  c. 

„         Restoration 3.000,778       68 

Louis  Philippe 3.449,723       38 

Total 9.651,115       42 

The  first  plan  adopted  was  the  design  of  the  architect  Chalgrin. 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it,  but  it  was  approved  of  by 
Napoleon,  somewhat  hastily,  his  mind  then  being  fully  occupied  with  the 
important  affahrs  of  1806.  Chalgrin  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  arch,  to  just  below  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal.  Goust  followed  up 
this  design  to  the  impost  of  the  grand  arch,  till  the  works  were  sus- 
pended in  1814.  They  were  resumed  in  1823,  under  the  Restoration. 
MM.  Huyot  and  Goust  were  entrusted  with  the  supervision.  Bat  the 
former  of  these  architects,  having  presented  a  design  which  deviated  from 
the  data  originally  adopted,  discontinued  his  functions,  and  M.  Goust  had 
the  sole  direction,  under  the  advice  of  a  commission  composed  of  four 
architects:  MM.  Fontaine,  Debret,  De  Gisors,  and  Labarre,  Under 
their  joint  care,  the  Triumphal  Arch  was  raised  to  the  first  course  of  the 
architrave  of  the  entablature.  In  1828,  the  Bourbons  wished  to  change 
the  original  plan,  by  introducing  the  Spanish  campaign  under  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  ;  but  the  revolution  of  1830  revived  the  first  views  of 
Napoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe  decided  that  the  arch  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  the  French  armies  up  to  the  period  of  1815. 

The  facade  on  the  Paris  side  is  preferred  to  the  other,  and  among  the 
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sculptures  which  ornament  the  former,  is  a  colossal  figure  on  the  right, 
representing  tlie  "Departure/*  in  1700,  executed  by  M.  Rude.  The 
Genius  of  War,  thundering  forth  the  cry  of  alarm,  and  directing  the  point 
of  his  sword  to  the  spot  where  the  enemy  is  to  be  met  and  encountered, 
is  full  of  life,  movement,  and  enthusiasm.  The  chief  who  calls  the 
citizens  to  battle,  and  the  crowd  of  persons  around  him,  is  quite  equal 
to  the  Genius  who  flies  over  their  heads. 

Another  colossal  group,  to  the  left,  represents  the  ^'  Triumph,"  in  1810. 
The  emperor  is  seen,  crowned  by  victory,  while  Fame  proclaims  the 
heroic  exploits  which  History  records.  The  execution  of  this  part  is  tame 
and  heavy,  and  the  expression  of  the  emperor  is  peculiarly  inanimate. 
The  sculptor  is  M.  Cortot. 

On  the  opposite /aca(2e,  fronting  the  avenue  of  Neuilly,  the  two  groups 
are  by  M.  Etex.  llie  one  represents  the  '^Resbtance  "  in  1814,  and  the 
other,  the  "Peace**  in  1815.  The  mixture  of  excellence  and  defects  in  these 
two  works  is  such,  that  the  spectator  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  or 
to  blame.  The  figures  are  not  well  defined,  their  proportions  are  too 
short,  and  want  life  and  energy. 

Between  the  impost  of  the  grand  arch  and  the  entablature,  are  placed, 
on  each  of  the  p^Xkd  facades,  two  bas-reliefs,  and  another  on  each  of  the 
lateral  faces. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  right,  looking  towards  the  Tuilleries,  depicts  the 
funeral  of  General  Marceau.  It  is  by  M.  Lemaire,  who  has  finished  it  off 
with  too  much  minuteness,  not  allowing  for  the  distance  of  the  spectator. 

On  the  bas-relief  to  the  left,  on  the  same  front, .  M.  Seurre,  the  elder, 
has  represented  General  Buonaparte,  receiving  the  submission  of  Mustapha 
Pacha  after  the  victory  of  Aboukir.     This  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  arch. 

The  bas-relief  to  the  right,  on  the  facade  fronting  the  avenue  of 
Neuilly,  represents  the  passage  over  the  bridge  of  Arcole  by  Buonaparte. 
It  is  executed  by  M.  Feuchere.  The  subject  however  is  too  picturesque 
to  accord  with  the  severity  of  sculpture. 

The  fourth  bas-relief,  towards  Neuilly,  is  by  M.  Chaponniere,  and 
represents  the  capture  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  by  Kleber.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  arch. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  lateral  front  towards  Passy,  is  sculptured  by 
M.  Marochetti.  It  represents  Dumouriez  and  his  staff  at  the  battle  of 
Jemmappes. 

The  last  of  the  six,  and  in  public  estimation  the  best,  is  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  by  M.  Gecther.     It  looks  towards  the  faubourg  du  Roule. 

Such  are  Uie  principal  ornaments  of  this  stupendous  and  truly  national 
ornament,  though  there  are  many  other  of  inferior  proportions.  In 
gigantic  dimensions,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  world  5  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  French,  and  the  admiration  of  every  stranger. 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS    ON   THE   HYGIENE   OF 
CHILDREN. 


If  there  be  a  subject  worn  and  misused  in  medicine  and  in  morals,  it  is 
assuredly  the  art  of  rearing  children,  in  a  physiological  and  moral  point 
of  view.  What  has  not  been  said  and  written  on  this  important  branch 
of  the  medical  profession  ?     However,  from  an  attentive  and  impartial 
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perusal  of  the  different  treatises  published  on  the  physical  and  moral 
education  of  children,  many  excellent  observations  may  be  found  s  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  omissions,  what  errors,  and,  above  all^  what  false^ 
dangerous,  and  absurd  principles  ! 

The  philosophical  physician,  who  would  take  up  and  complete  this 
important  subject,  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  humanity.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  bring  my  stone  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  so  ardently 
to  be  desired.  We  will  collect  the  materiab  -,  the  architect  of  genius  wiU 
perhaps,  one  day,  make  his  appearance. 

''Doctor,"  a  lady  once  said  to  me,  "be  brief  and  simple  in  your 
precepts.  What  is  necessary,  wisely  to  rear  children  and  to  render  diem 
healthy  and  robust  ?"  *' Madam,"  I  replied,  "  the  precepts  are  simple.: 
it  is  necessary  to  love  and  understand  them.  This  is  in  truth  the  radical 
principle,  the  principle  par  excellence,  the  summary  of  the  entire  science 
of  education.  Whoever  does  not  naturally  love  children,  whoever  does 
not  sympathise  with  them,  feel  happy  in  their  presence,  amused  by  their 
joys,  and  afflicted  by  their  pains,  is  in  no  way  fit  to  rear  them  ;  such  a 
person  will  communicate  nothing  to  them  ;  will  neither  nourish  nor 
fortify  their  bodies,  nor  their  minds,  nor  their  hearts.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  He  does  not  understand  them,  and  will  never  be  understood 
by  them.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  their  constitution,  if  we  have  not  reflected 
on  the  hidden  delicacy  and  vigour  of  their  organs,  on  the  eminently 
nervous  susceptibility  which  characterises  them, — source  of  their  incessant 
activity,  of  their  petulance,  of  their  numberless  little  graces,  and  also  of 
their  maladies, — we  shall  grope  in  the  dark,  and  have  nothing  frequently  to 
guide  us  but  mere  routine.  Thus  we  may  sum  up,  in  two  words,  the 
bases  of  all  good  education,  physics  and  morals  : 

Love  and  intelligence  are  the  prophets. 

When,  after  nine  months  of  pain  and  fatigue,  of  lassitude  and  expectation, 
a  young  mother  at  last  sees  the  fruit  of  dl  her  loves,  dying  she  deposes 
it  at  the  gates  of  life ;  is  there  a  being  more  feeble,  more  naked,  more 
destitute,  more  exposed  ?  Its  life  hangs  only  by  a  thread,  and  the  most 
trifling  accident  may  sever  this  slender  connection  !  but  be  not  apprehen- 
sive, the  love  of  the  mother  is  there  to  protect  the  poor  child.  Scarcely 
has  it  escaped  from  the  mother,  when  that  love  covers  it  with  its  vdngs, 
shelters  and  preserves  it.  At  every  hour,  at  every  minute,  at  every 
instant,  by  night  and  by  day,  the  mother  watches  over  her  dearly  beloved 
child.  It  is  the  fruit  of  her  entrails,  blood  of  her  blood,  life  of  her  life, 
the  complement  of  her  existence,  the  being  by  which  she  will  be  continued 
upon  the  earth.  Thenceforward,  all  her  faculties  will  be  concentrated 
upon  this  object  of  her  affections.  The  health,  the  prosperity  of  her 
child,  these  are  the  only  measures  of  her  happiness  ;  for  these  continual 
solicitudes,  and  this  love,  end  only  with  her.  From  thence  the  proverb 
so  cruelly  true,  that  the  pains  of  the  mother  never  terminate, — que  mal  de 
mh^e  nefinit  pas. 

If  the  child  fall  ill,  then  good  bye  to  the  tranquillity,  good  bye  to  the 
sleep,  of  the  poor  mother  \  she  is  there  for  the  slightest  cry,  the  smallest 
gesture ;  she  understands  the  most  trifling  expression  of  the  countenance, 
or  the  eyes  of  her  child ;  she  runs,  she  flies,  she  is  every  where,  she  thinks 
of  all,  she  anticipates  the  most  insignificant  and  fugitive  desires  \  nothing 
discourages  her,  neither  the  disgusting  character  of  the  services  required, 
nor  their  multiplicity,  nor  their  duration ;  her  love  looks  to  all.  And  as 
there  is  a  sort  of  sympathetic  intuition  between  the  mother  and  her  child. 
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she  divines  in  the  slightest  moyements  of  the  latter,  in  the  slightest  shade 
of  its  r^;ards,  of  its  expression,  of  its  voice,  the  particular  characters  that 
afflict,  annoy,  or  console  it ;  characters  that  escape  not  only  the  vigilance 
of  the  attendants,  but  very  often  that  of  the  most  experienced  physician. 

Many  years  ago,  I  attended  a  child  attacked  by  a  very  serious  complaint  -, 
the  result  was  uncertain,  and  1  could  hold  out  no  hope.  But  the  mother, 
who  could  not  anticipate  the  loss  of  her  son,  or  assured  by  certain 
particular  signs,  said  to  me  one  day :  "  My  poor  child  is  very  low,  and  1 
am  penetrated  with  grief,  but  I  do  not  give  up  all  hope ',  believe  me, 
doctor,  where  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.'*  She  was  right  -,  her  child 
escaped.  Yes,  where  there  is  life  tliere  is  hope,  so  many  resources  has 
nature,  and  particularly  with  children.  This  phrase,  of  an  admirable 
depth  and  exactitude,  has  since  enabled  me  frequently  to  console  afflicted 
mothers. 

llie  love  of  the  mother  is  the  most  natural  hygiene,  the  most  certain, 
the  most  efficacious  shelter  that  can  be  extended  to  the  weakly  creature 
just  bom.  This  love  will  continue  its  powerful  effusion  till  such  time  as, 
force  being  acquired,  the  healthy  and  robust  child  shall  be  enabled  to 
trust  to  himself,  to  his  own  reason.  It  is  then  that  he  becomes  the  idol 
of  his  mother,  that  she  admires  herself  in  him,  that  she  seems  to  be  reborn 
in  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  desire  of  fecundity  is  the  greatest 
charm  in  the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  even  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
in  the  heart  of  every  chaste  and  virtuous  young  woman.  It  is  not 
astonishing  if  the  mother  and  her  child,  united  by  so  holy  a  love,  form 
the  most  harmonious  unity  in  nature  or  in  society.  It  is,  in  truth,  in 
this  long  association  of  the  mother  with  the  being  that  she  has  carried  in 
her  womb  ;  in  this  touching  community  of  existence  -,  in  this  assiduity  of 
indispensable  cares,  paid  by  so  many  charms  and  inquietudes  ;  in  this 
reciprocity  of  endearments  ;  in  this  mutual  and  constant  affection  which, 
at  each  instant,  gives  and  accepts,  receives  and  bestows,  that  may  be 
attributed  the  most  happily  and  the  moat  perfectly  combined  physical 
and  moral  development  of  the  human  species. 

And  observe,  that  this  gives  us  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  strikes 
even  the  most  unenlightened.  How  is  it  that  nature,  or  God,  its  author, 
has  not  confided  to  man  the  rearing  of  his  offspring  >  Does  it  not  seem* 
more  simple  to  place  the  feeble  under  the  protection  of  the  strong  ?  But 
force  is  less  required  to  rear  and  nourish  children,  than  tenderness  and 
vigilance.  While  reason  hesitates  and  deliberates,  sentiment,  more 
prompt  than  lightning,  rushes  and  flies  before  the  threatened  danger. 
This  sentiment,  this  passion  of  a  fine  and  positive  instinct,  will  never  exist 
but  in  a  delicate,  sensible,  and  impressionable  organization, — in  that 
compound  of  love,  of  tenderness,  of  joys,  of  inquietudes,  and  of  hopes, 
called  the  heart  of  woman. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  maternal  love,  whatever  may 
be  its  extent  and  power,  suffices  but  imperfectly  in  many  cases.  It  is 
necessary  to  study  and  to  understand  the  infant;  in  other  words,  intelligence 
should  be  united  tp  this  love,  a  science  without  which  we  advance  in 
obscurity.  Maternal  instinct,  I  repeat,  notwithstanding  its  singular  and 
active  foresight,  is  likely  to  be  led  astray,  if  it  be  not  seconded  by  reason 
and  experience.  Frequently  extravagant  systems  and  foolish  innovations 
are  adopted,  but  we  are  almost  always  controlled  by  routine  and  prejudice. 
It  is  thus  that  the  use  of  large  bands  to  envelop  the  newly  born,  like 
mummies^  tightly  bound  swaddling  dothes,  unwholesome  food,  leading 
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strings,  by  which  to  carry,  or  rather  drag  children,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  horrible  customs  are  persevered  in,  and  exist  in  many  countries.  Visit 
the  towns  and  the  country  of  tlie  most  polished  nations,  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  families,  and  into  many  public  establishments  consecrated  to 
the  education  of  children,  and  you  will  be  stupified  by  the  ridiculous 
customs,  the  improper  contrivances,  and  the  shocking  modes  that  are 
employed  to  rear  and  nourish  them.  Caprice,  hazard,  custom,  and  pre- 
judice, are  the  bases  of  these  methods, — future  source  of  infinite  troubles 
and  infirmities ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  depends  upon  the  commencement; 
the  cradle  is  united  to  the  tomb  ;  a  frail  constitution,  a  painful  existence, 
a  sudden  death,  are  the  frequent  consequences  of  early  neglect  and 
carelessness. 

Nearly  always,  in  fact,  these  evils  result  from  a  phjrsiological  and 
moral  ignorance  of  early  life.  If  it  were  known  that,  at  this  epoch,  the 
body  is  so  feeble,  that  it  seems  to  exist  but  by  its  miseries  and  its 
incapacity  to  avoid  them ;  that  the  constitution  is  eminently  sensible  and 
irritable,  acquiring  strength  but  by  slow  degrees  5  that  the  stomach  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  activity,  and  yet  easily  fotigued ;  that  the  alimentary 
assimilations  should  be  prompt,  easy,  and  always  superior  to  the  waste  of 
the  body ;  that  the  blood  circulates  rapidly,  and  is,  notwithstanding, 
deficient  to  a  certain  degree  in  warmth,  particularly  in  the  early  periods 
of  infiwcy  ;  that  the  transpiration  (except  in  the  first  months)  is  excited 
with  extraordinary  facility ;  that  the  want  oi  movement  results  from  the 
extreme  laxity  of  the  muscles,  which  is  necessary  to  their  expansion ;  that 
sleep  profound  and  continued,  so  indispensable  to  children,  is  united  to 
the  want  of  sudden  and  complete  assimilations  ;  that  children  are  rery 
subject  to  spasms  and  convulsions,  in  consequence  of  their  excessive 
sensibility,  and  that  this  is  excited  by  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  b 
calmed  by  the  most  feeble  means  ^  finally,  that  this  exuberant  life,  this 
animated  turgescence  of  every  part  of  the  body  ;  this  incessant  mobility, 
so  remarkable  in  the  little  beings,  should  be  watched,  but  never  restrained, 
we  should  establish  the  basis  of  a  positive  and  rational  system  of  hygiene. 
There  are  differences  among  children,  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, — 
differences  that  influence  greatly  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  rear  them, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  are  important.  One,  for  instance,  requires 
a  powerful  and  substantial  nourishment — another,  a  lighter  aliment }  that 
child  of  a  lymphatic  constitution,  requires  to  be  excited  to  movement  -, 
he  requires  a  strengthening  diet  and  warm  clothing  3  for  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  delicate,  thin,  nervous,  susceptible  and  effervescent,  is  required 
a  soothing  alimentation^  sleep,  continued  sleep  -,  moderate  his  petulancy, 
blunt  his  susceptibility,  guard  against  his  precocity. 

These  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  the  moral  education  -,  to 
form  the  judgment  of  the  infant,  to  guide  his  reason,  to  enlighten  his 
mind  without  fiitiguing  his  head  and  abusing  his  powers,  this  is  what 
medicine  and  a  wise  philosophy  would  conjointly  teach.  It  is  by 
neglecting  and  confounding  them  m  one  common  plan,  that  many  children 
languish  and  die  -,  that  with  others,  life  becomes  bitter  and  insupportable ; 
that  generations  become  radically  degenerated  to  the  shame  of  our 
civilization,  while  superintendents  are  chosen  by  Government,  and  enor- 
mously paid,  for  the  cultivation  and  superintendance  of  the  breed  of 
horses  3  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  for  children  and  their  physical 
education  ;  here  all  is  abandoned  to  indifference,  to  cupidity,  and  to 
ignorance.    Many  tender  and  devoted  mothers  are  not  exempted  from 
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falling  into  fatal  errors^  because,  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  deficient  in 
certain  positive  ideas  on  the  constitution  and  physiology  of  children. 
Besides,  there  are  few  persons,  perhaps,  who  Unite  the  two  indispensable 
qualities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  are  proper  for  the  care  of  children ; 
great  men  even  have  not  possessed  them,  although  having  high  pretensions 
on  this  important  subject. 

Among  the  latter,  I  hesitate  not  to  place  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Notwith- 
standing his  genius,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  passages  in  his  Emile^ 
it  is  certain  ^laX  this  great  writer  neither  loved  nor  understood  children. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  man  calling  himself  a  philosopher,  who 
has  written  a  complete  treatise  on  education,  and  who  constantly  boasts 
of  his  domestic  virtues,  should  afterwards  send  his  three  children  to  the 
kdpital  des  enfans  trouv^s.  Is  there  a  parallel  piece  of  absurdity,  a 
contradiction  more  palpable  and  revolting  ?  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  vigour 
of  his  eminent  style  and  talent,  the  precepts  of  Rousseau  have  constantly 
given  way  to  this  outcry  of  good  sense  and  virtue — "  he  has  sent  his 
children  to  the  hospital.'*  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  excuse  such  an 
act  is  to  say,  that  the  author  of  Emile  was  not  always  possessed  of  his 
reason,  a  fact  extremely  probable,  and  which  justifies  diis  remark  of  a 
celebrated  woman }  "  When  nature  formed  Rousseau,  wisdom  kneaded 
the  dough,  but  folly  threw  in  her  leaven."  If  we  follow  this  iUustrious 
unfortunate  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  if  we  read,  without  prejudice,  many 
of  his  writings,  we  shall  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  judgment. 
No ;  Rousseau  did  not  love  children,  although  he  vaunts  his  tenderness 
for  them;  nor  did  he  better  understand  them.  His  works  put  forth 
principles  the  most  inapplicable,  the  most  ridiculous,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  health  of  children. 
Here  is  the  proof  J  as  soon,  or  at  least  shortly  after  birth,  this  strange 
preceptor  recommends  placing  the  newly  bom  infont  in  cold  water,  and 
that  this  immersion  should  be  reiterated,  in  order  to  fortify  it.  Oh,  the 
barbarian  !  put  a  newly  bom  infant  in  cold  water  !  is  it  not  actually  an 
advocacy  for  homicide  ?  For  nine  months  this  child  has  been  retained 
in  a  bath  of  luke  warm  fluid,  has  lived  by  the  blood  of  its  mother ;  blood 
warm  and  active ;  now  it  must  live  by  its  own  blood,  and  this  must  be 
elaborated  by  its  own  organs  -,  but  these  organs  are  still  feeble,  because 
they  are  slightly  developed ;  thus,  the  blood  of  these  little  creatures  is 
very  fluid,  lightly  coloured,  in  no  way  endowed  with  vital  energy.  It 
results  that  heat  is  deficient  with  them,  particularly  in  the  skin,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  transpiration  exists  not,  or  in  a  very  slight  degree  ; 
from  thence,  the  necessity  not  to  expose  them  to  cold,  to  cover  them  well, 
to  warm  their  clothing,  &c.,  things  indispensable  in  aU  organized  beings. 
What !  the  author  of  Emile,  this  passionate  admirer  of  mature,  has  he  not 
seen  that  he  here  transgressed  one  of  the  most  positive  of  her  laws  ? 
The  inferior  animals  even  remain  constantly  faithful  to  it ;  they  warm 
their  young  with  the  greatest  care  ^  they  cover  them  with  their  bodies  or 
theu*  wings  ;  they  line  their  dens,  or  nests,  with  feathers,  down,  and  every 
object  calculated  to  retain  heat  -,  their  instinct,  this  faithful  guide,  for  it 
is  the  law  of  God,  seems,  in  fact,  to  teach  them  that  heat  and  life  are 
synonymous,  and  that  their  progeny,  still  extremely  weak,  require  the 
one  to  sustain  the  other. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  children  have  been  submitted  to  cold  water 
immersions,  who  have  not  only  survived  the  employment  of  this  system, 
but  who  have  ultimately  become  extremely  vigorous  3  1  can  well  imagine 
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\l,  for  all  feeble  children  would  infallibly  be  destroyed  by  it,  and  we  should 
then  see  none  but  the  more  robust  children,  and  these  would  require  the 
use  of  no  such  practice  to  strengthen  them. 

It  is  seen  by  this  example,  that  men  of  genius  do  not  always  possess 
what  is  requisite  to  rear  children  properly.-  Sometimes  inferior  minds, 
but  affectionate  and  possessing  certain  practical  principles,  succeed  belter 
than  the  first.  We  are  therefore  led  back  to  what  was  adranced  at  the 
commencement  of  these  considerations  ;  on  the  one  part  to  have  a  natu- 
ral inclination,  an  altogether  special  benevolence  for  children  ;  to  com- 
municate with  them  as  it  were  heart  to  heart ;  on  the  other  part,  perfectly 
to  understand  their  temperament ;  the  physiological  conditions  of  their 
existence  and  the  varieties  which  they  present ;  thus,  we  repeat  once  more, 
to  love  and  to  understand  children  are  the  two  fundamental  motives  of 
their  hygiene^  of  their  physical  and  moral  education. 

Mbdicus. 
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ACT  II.— Scene  2. 

Exhibits  an  extensiro  meadow  snirounded  by  high  rocks  and  forests.  On  the 
rock,  small  bridges  with  railings  and  ladders  are  erected,  by  means  of  which  pea- 
sants are  afterwards  seen  descending.  In  the  back-ground  the  lake  is  visiUe,  over 
which  an  evening  rainbow  gpradually  appears.  High  mountains  close  the  prospect 
behind  these,  and  rising  far  above  them,  the  glaciers  strike  the  spectator.  The 
scene  is  involved  in  complete  night,  only  the  lake  and  the  white  summits  of  the 
glaciers  shine  in  the  moonlight.  Here  the  delegates  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
disaifected  peasantry,  with  several  chiefs,  meet  by  appointment.  Alter  some 
desultory  conversation  on  the  precedence  of  the  respective  cantons,  the  delibera- 
tion commences.  The  chiefs  and  delegates  enter  on  a  statement  of  the  grievances 
under  which  the  peasantry  are  labouring,  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  practised  by 
the  bailiir  and  governors  of  the  cantons.  The  elders  of  the  assembly  then  descant 
at  considerable  length  on  the  antiquity  and  Justice  of  their  privileges,  tracing  back 
their  right  of  territorial  possession  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  the 
land  after  having  migrated  fVom  the  north,  in  consequence,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, of  a  famine,  during  which  every  tenth  citizen  consented  to  leave  his  country 
in  search  of  new  settlements.  Letters  patent  and  formal  grants  firom  the  emi>eron 
had  in  later  times  confirmed  and  approved  their  rights  to  the  Aree  possession  of 
the  land,  and  only  of  late  years  had  the  imperial  power  become  aggressive  and 
even  tyrannical.  After  having  unanimously  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
despotic  and  cruel  measures  of  their  oppressors,  the  point  proposed  for  decision  is : — 
Whether  they  should  immediately  resent  their  wrongs  by  destroying  the  fortresses 
and  garrisons  of  the  Austrian  party,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  and 
conducive  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprize,  to  defer  the  insarrection  till 
the  confederacy  had  attained  its  full  strength  by  an  increase  of  adherents,  and 
matured  its  plan  of  operations  by  deliberate  consideration.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  our  old  friend  Stauifacher  thus  addresses  the  assembled  people : 

This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves, 

With  toilsome  industry  transformed 

This  forest,  once  the  wild  retreat  of  bears, 

To  an  abode  for  men.    The  dragon's  brood 

That,  swollen  with  venom,  rose  from  out  these  marshes 

We  slew  ;  the  vapoury  veil,  whose  ceaseless  gloom 

Hung  o'er  this  wilderness,  our  hands  have  rent. 

The  hard  rock  we  have  burst,  formed  for  the  traveller 

A  path  secure  across  the  precipice ; 

Ours  is  this  soil,  a  thousand  years'  possession 
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Conflmifl  our  right — and  shall  an  alien  lord's 
Base  serfs  dare  come  to  forge  vile  chains  for  us. 
And  flout  us  on  our  own  inheritance  ? 
Is  there  no  help  against  such  wrongs  as  these  ? 

(ThepeatanU  evince  deep  emotion.) 
YeSy  there  are  bounds  to  such  tyrannic  power. 
If  the  oppressed  can  nowhere  meet  with  right. 
When  the  dire  load  no  longer  can  be  borne. 
He  grasps  with  confidence  aloft  to  heaven 
And  fetches  thence  his  everlasting  rights, 
Which  hang  above  as  indestructible 
As  the  inviolable  stars  themselves  ! — 
Nature  resumes  her  earliest  state  again 
Where  man  stands  opposite  to  man — 
As  a  last  means,  when  once  he  clearly  sees 
All  others  fail,  the  sword  is  left  to  him 
Against  despotic  force — we  then  defend 
Life's  highest  g^od — ^We  combat  for  our  country — 
We  combat  for,  our  all,  our  wives,  our  children. 

(AJX  ckuhing  their  iwcrde  together.) 
We  combat  for  our  all,  our  wives,  our  children  I 

After  a  few  similar  outbreakings  of  noble  determination,  it  is  resolved  that  the 
insurrection  be  deferred  to  a  certain  festival,  on  which  it  was  customary  for  the 
vassals  to  bring  presents  to  the  castles  of  the  governors.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  peasantry  are  to  conceal  under  their  cloaks  pointed  spikes  of  iron,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  instantly  and  readily  fixed  on  wooden  handles ;  having  thus 
gained  admittance  into  the  castles,  at  a  given  sign,^  the  watch-fires  are  to  be  kin- 
dled on  the  highest  mountains  throughout  the  country,  as  a  signal  for  the  general 
rising  of  the  peasantry.  Thus,  in  an  obscure  cavern,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices, 
in  the  depth  of  night,  surrounded  by  the  cruel  and  despotic  agents  of  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  celebrated  Swiss  confederation  formed — a  confederation  which 
nobly  and  resolutely  shook  off  the  yoke  of  wanton  tyranny  so  ui^ustly  imposed — 
Yet  a  few  wealthy  formers,  a  priest,  and  some  thirty  of  the  peasantry  of  the  land, 
were  all  that  planned,  digested,  and  accomplished  this  glorious  and  memorable 
revolution.  The  diet — this  was  the  rather  anomalous  term  g^ven  to  the  assembly 
—had  now  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  when  Reding,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders,  noticed  the  approach  of  morning. 

REniKG. 
But,  lo !  whilst  through  the  night  we  hold  the  solemn  diet. 
Bright  morn  upon  the  loftiest  mountains  sends 
His  glowing  sentinel  forth. — Come,  let  us  part 
Ere  day  with  its  full  blaze  of  light  surprise  us. 

W.    FUBST. 

Fear  nothing, — ^night  leaves  these  valleys  slowly. 

(AU  involuntarily  take  qff  their  hate,  and  gaze  with  silent 
emotion  and  admiration  on  the  magn{ficent  tun-riee.) 

RussELMAN.    (the  priest.) 
By  this  all-glorious  light,  that  greets  us  first 
Of  all  the  nations  that  with  breath  oppressed 
Dwell  far  below  us  *midst  their  cities'  smoke. 
Let  us  now  take  the  oath  of  this  new  union. 
We'll  be  a  nation  of  united  brothers. 
No  peril,  no  distress  shall  sever  us. 

(All  repeat  this  with  three  fingers  raised  aloft.) 
We  will  be  free  as  our  brave  fttthers  were. 
Die  rather  than  exist  in  servitude. 
Relying  on  our  great  and  glorious  God, 
We  ne'er  will  dread  the  power  of  earthly  man. 

Stauffacher. 
And  now  let  every  one  depart  his  way 
In  peace  to  his  associates,  kin,  and  friends ! 
The  shepherd  calmly  with  his  fiock  to  winter, 
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Enlisting  friends  in  secret  for  the  union  ! 

Whatever  you  are  compelled  to  bear,  till  then, 

Endure  it  I    Let  the  reckoning  of  the  tyrants 

Increase  until  one  day  pays  off  at  once 

The  common  and  the  individual  debt. — 

Let  every  one  restrain  his  rightAil  ire. 

And  save  his  own  revenge  for  that  of  all  $ 

For  he  that  helps  himself  in  his  own  cause. 

Commits  a  robbery  on  the  common  substance. 

( Whilst  they  are  all  retiring  in  deep  rilenee  and  umdU- 
turbed  order,  in  three  different  directions,  the  orchestra 
strihes  up  a  solemn  and  irresistible  strain  of  martial 
melody  ;  the  stage  remains  vacant  for  some  time,  and 
exhilfits  the  perspective  spectacle  cf  the  sun^s  rising  above 
the  stupendous  glaciers,) 


ACT  IIL— ScENB  1. 

A  court  in  Aront  of  Tell's  house. 

Tell  employed  with  a  carpenter's  hatchet, — Hedufig,  his  wife,  in  domestic  qffairs. 

Walter  and  WHUam,  his  sons,  in  the  bach  ground,  playing  with  a  cross-bow. 

Walter,   (singing.) 

With  his  bow  and  arrow. 

O'er  wood,  vale,  and  height, 
Trips  the  merry  huntsman 
In  bright  mom's  first  light. 

King-like  moves  the  eagle 

Through  the  realms  of  air ; 
Wood  and  hill's  the  huntman's, 

He  is  sov'reign  there. 

His  is  all  above  him, 

All  that  creeps  and  flies, 
All  his  arrow  reaches, 
Is  his  lawful  prize. 
Hedwio. 
The  lads  begin  to  use  their  bows  betimes. 

Tell. 
To  learn  aught  well  demands  an  early  practice. 

Hedwig. 
Ah,  would  to  Heaven  that  they  would  never  learn  it ! 

Tell, 
They  shall  learn  every  thing. — ^Whoe'er  would  fight 
His  way  through  life,  must  be  for  all  prepared. 

Hedwig. 
Alas,  not  one  of  them  will  live  in  peace 
With  us  at  home. 

Tell. 

Nor  can  I  either,  wife ; 
Nature  hath  never  formed  me  for  a  shepherd ! 
I  love  to  chase  the  object  of  my  aim; 
For  only  then  do  I  exgoy  my  life, 
When  I  can  gain  it  every  day  anew. 

Hedwio. 
And  of  thy  wife's  distress  thou  thinkest  not ; 
Who,  meanwhile,  wuting  thy  returning,  pines. 
And  when  the  peasants  of  thy  venturous  deeds 
Discourse,  affright  and  horror  seize  my  heart, 
My  bosom  at  each  parting  from  thee  trembles, 
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Lest  thou  shoaldst  never  more  return  to  me. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  'midst  the  glaciers  wild, 
Straying  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  my  eye 
Beholds  thee  taking  the  false  leap,  or  sees 
The  chamois,  bounding  back  and  dragging  thee 
Down  the  deep  precipice,  scattering  thy  limbs 
like  the  wind  drifts  the  snow-piled  avalanche. 
Then  'neath  thy  tread  the  treacherous  glacier  seems 
To  break — ^thou  sinkest,  buried,  yet  alive, 
Within  its  awftil  icy  tomb !    Alas, 
Death  overtakes  the  daring  Alpine  hunter 
In  countless  varying  forms. 

Tbll. 

Whoe'er 
Looks  firmly  round  with  sound  collected  mind. 
Relying  on  his  God  and  nimble  strength, 
Doth  easily  escape  all  risk  and  peril ; 
The  native  mountaineer  dreads  not  the  mountain. 
(Taking  huluit.) 
Hbdwio. 
Ah!  whither  now 7 

Tbll. 

To  Altdorf,  to  my  father. 
Hedwio. 
Are  you  devising  nothing  dangerous?    Say  ? 

Tell. 
Why  ask  you  that,  good  wife  ? 
Hbdwig. 
Some  plot's  afoot 
Ag^nst  the  governors;  for  I  know  the  diet 
Hath  on  the  Rutli  met,  and  thou  wast  there — 

Tell. 
I  was  not  there,  yet  when  my  country  calls 
It  shall  not  find  me  wanting  in  my  duty. 

Hedwio. 
Aye,  they  will  place  thee  where  the  danger  lurks ; 
The  part  most  difficult  is  ever  thine. 

Tell. 
Each  one  is  taxed  according  to  his  means. 

Heowig. 
You  sped  the  Unterwaldner  o'er  the  lake. 
Amidst  the  storm. — A  miracle  alone 
Could  save  your  lives — Had  you  no  thought  at  all 
Of  wife  and  children  ? 

Tell. 

-Wife,  I  thought  of  thee  ; 
Therefore  I  saved  the  father  for  his  children. 

Hedwio. 
To  sail  across  the  lake  in  such  a  tempest, 
Was  surely  tempting  Gk>d,  not  trusting  him. 

Tell. 
He  that  reflects  too  long  will  do  but  little. 

Hedwio. 
Yes,  thou  art  good  and  helpful,  serving  all. 
Yet  none  in  thy  distress  will  succour  thee. 

TsiL. 
May  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  need  their  aid ! 

(Taking  up  his  bow  and  arrow.) 
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Hbdwio. 
What  would  you  with  the  croas-bow— leave  it  here ! 

Tell. 
Without  my  bow,  methinks  I  miss  an  ann. 

(The  boy$  return.) 
William. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  boy,  to  good  old  Ehni 
Of  Altdorf,  hey? 

Walter. 
Right  gladly  will  I,  father. 
Hbdwio. 
The  governor's  there  now.    Stay  away  from  Altdorf. 

Tell. 
This  day  he  leaves  it. 

Hbdwig. 

Let  him  first  be  gone ! 
Remind  him  not  of  thee — ^thou  know'st  he  hates  us. 

Tell. 
His  ill  intent  shall  never  injure  me ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  and  therefore  dread  no  foe. 

Hedwio. 
But  he  hates  those  the  most  that  act  aright. 

Tell, 
Because  he  cannot  harm  them — ^me  the  knight 
Will  gladly  leave  unscathed,  methinks. 

Hedwio. 
How  I  know  you  that  ? 

Tell. 

It  is  not  long  ago 
That  hunting  through  the  desert  grounds 
Of  Schachenthal,  on  tracks  untrod  by  man. 
Whilst  lonely  I  pursued  a  rocky  path, 
Where  one  could  not  avoid  the  other's  way. 
For  steep  above  me  hung  the  rock  abrupt 
And  wild  beneath  me  roared  the  thundering  Schachen. 

{The  boys  throng  round  the  father ^  and  look  up  iehm 
with  intenee  eagerness,) 
Lo,  straight  towards  me  came  the  governor  Gessler, 
He  quite  alone  with  me — I  too  alone. 
Mere  man  to  man,  near  me  the  precipice. 
And  when  the  lord  descried  me  thus  at  hand. 
And  reoogp[)ised  me,  whom  not  long  before 
He  for  a  trifling  fault  had  heavily  fined, 
And  when  he  saw  me  with  my  splendid  bow. 
Moving  up  to  him — ^he  grew  deadly  pale. 
His  knees  refused  their  office,  and  I  saw. 
That  he  would  sink  against  the  rocky  wall. 
— Compassion  seized  my  breast — I  went  up  to  him 
Respectfully,  and  said :  **  *Tis  I,  Sir  Governor ! " 
Yet  he  could  not  bring  forth  a  single  sound 
From  out  his  lips— but  merely  waved  his  hand 
To  show  he  wished  me  to  pursue  my  way : 
— I  passed  in  peace  and  sent  his  followers  to  him. 

Hbdwio. 
He  trembled  in  thy  presence — ^Wo  to  thee ! 
He'll  ne*er  forgive  thee — thoa  hast  seen  his  weakness. 

Tbll. 
Therefore  1*11  shun  him,— he  will  not  seek  me. 

Hbdwio. 
Stay  but  away  to-day.    Go  rather  hunting. 
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TXLL. 

What  ails  thee? 

Hbjdwio. 
Fears  distract  me. — Stay  away. 
Tell. 
Why  thus  disturb  thyself  without  a  reason. 

Hbdwio. 
Because  there  is  no  reason — TeU,  stay  here ! 

Tell. 
My  dearest  wife^  my  word  is  pledged — I  cannot. 

Hedwio. 
Go,  if  you  must,  then — but  leave  me  the  boy. 

Walter. 
No,  no,  dear  mother,  I'll  go  with  my  fother. 

Hbdwio. 
My  Walty,  wouldst  thou  leave  thy  own  dear  mother  ? 

Walter. 
I'll  bring  you  something  with  me  from  my  Ehni.    (JExU  ) 

William. 
Mother,  I'll  stay  with  you. 

Hbdwio.    (embracing  Mm.) 
Ah,  yes,  thou  art 
My  darling  child— Alas,  thou'rt  all  that's  left  me. 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
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Drogon  de  MoDceaux  was  the  second  husband  of  Edith,  widow  of  Gerard 
de  Goumey.  This  baron,  or  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  signed 
the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First.  His  descendants  are  frequently  named  in  the 
Monasticon  Anglicanum.  There  are  several  communes  in  Normandy 
bearing  the  name  of  Monceaux,  but  the  one  from  which  this  Drogon 
derived  his  baronial  title,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayeux. 

Robert  d'Oiley,  who  accompanied  William  to  Hastings,  received  the 
appointment  of  constable  of  Oxfordshire.  N6el  d'Oily,  his  brother  and 
successor,  gave  large  donations  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Pierre-sur-Dive. 
Robert  d*Oiley,  second  of  that  name,  in  1 1 29,  founded  the  old  abbey  of 
Osenay,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  eldest  branch  of  these  powerful  barons 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  their  estates  passed 
into  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  junior  branches  were 
numerous,  and  were  established  at  Chisleharapton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Shottisham,  in  Norfolk.  Wace  calls  the  name  "  Oillie,"  and  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Falaise  there  are  several  communes  called  "  Ouillie^'* 
but  these  barons  seem  to  have  come  from  AiUy,  near  Couliboeuf. 

Vassy  is  a  smaU  village  three  leagues  from  Vire,  and  the  name  of  the 
barons  of  Vassy  still  continues  in  that  district.  Some  antiquarians  have 
supposed  that  they  descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  through 
Archbishop  Robert,  son  of  Richard  the  First.  But  it  is  objected  to  that 
lineage,  that  the  chroniclers  who  have  spoken  of  Raoul,  do  not  mention 
a  Vassy,  but  a  Gac^,  the  secopd  son  of  the  archbishop,  and  his  posterity 
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became  extinct  at  the  first  generation.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Robert  and  Ives  de  Vassy,  (in  English  orthography,  Vescy.)  were  present 
at  the  conquest.  The  former  received  from  William  the  lordship  of 
Baulebrook,  in  Northamptonshire,  with  several  others.  The  latter,  Ives, 
married  the  heiress  of  the  baronies  of  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  and 
Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  son-in-law,  Stephen,  assumed  his  name,  and 
founded  the  abbey  of  Alnwick,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  He  and 
his  descendants  made  a  distinguished  figure  at  the  courts  of  the  Engjlish 
sovereigns  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when  the  fiunily 
became  extinct,  and  their  possessions  passed  into  the  house  of  Clifford. 
There  is  a  Viscount  Vescy  in  Ireland,  but  they  neither  belong  to  the 
English  nor  the  Norman  stock. 

Colombi^res  and  Asni^res  are  both  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bayeax. 
The  two  barons  of  these  names,  mentioned  by  Wace,  are  cited  in  a 
charter  of  1082,  made  in  favour  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  of  Caen, 
though  the  lord  of  Asni^res  is  therein  styled  Raoul,  while  our  author  calls 
him  Robert.  In  Domesday  Book,  we  meet  with  Ranulph  de  Columbels, 
as  proprietor  of  several  manors  in  Kent.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
family  of  Asni^res  in  England. 

The  Lords  of  Cahagnes  and  Toumi^es  came,  the  former,  from  the 
arrondissement  of  Vire,  the  latter,  from  the  arrondissement  of  Bayeax. 
The  former  figure  among  the  benefactors  of  the  abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
and  the  latter,  styled  Richard  de  Tumeriis,  is  mentioned  in  the  foundation 
charter  of  the  priory  of  Kenilworth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

Hugh  de  Bolbec  was  one  of  the  vassals  of  Walter  Gifiard,  lord  of 
Bolbec  and  Longueville.  He  received  thirteen  manors  from  the  Con- 
queror. The  elder  branch  of  this  family  terminated  with  a  daughter,  in 
the  second  generation.  The  younger,  which  founded  the  abbey  of 
Blanchelande,  in  Northumberland,  existed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third. 

Richard  de  Bienfaite,  son  of  Gislebert,  Earl  of  Brionne,  and  eldest 
brother  of  Baldwin  de  Meules,  received  Orbec  and  Bienfaite  from  William, 
in  compensation  for  a  part  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  which  was 
alienated  during  his  minority.  This  baron  espoused  Rohais,  daughter 
of  the  first  Walter  Giffard.  He  was  grand-justiciary  of  England  with 
Walter  de  Warenne,  and  contributed  powerfully,  in  1073,  to  quell  the 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  possessed,  in  addition  to  other 
lordships,  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  in  Kent,  which  was  his  chief  residence. 
This  powerful  lord  died  in  1090.  His  descendants  were,  in  different 
branches,  Earls  of  Clare,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Pembroke. 

Tr^goz  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Saint-Lo.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  are  still  visible,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vire  and  the  rivulet  of 
Marqueran.  The  lord  of  this  district,  who  fought  at  Hastings,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  furnished  by  the  Brompton  Chronicle,  under  the  name 
of  Traygod.  His  successors  were  among  the  benefactors  of  the  abbey  of 
Hambye,  one  of  whom  signed  the  charter  of  its  foundation,  in  1 145. 
Their  chief  residence  in  England  was  Ledyard-Tr^oze,  in  Wiltshire. 
Robert  de  Tr^goz  was  sheriff  of  this  county  in  the  reign  of  Coear  de 
Lion,  and  one  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  that  age. 

Montfiquet  is  a  commune  on  the  road  from  Saint-Lo  to  Bayeax,  to 
Cerisy.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  are  yet  visible.  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
fichet  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  characters  of  those  who  were 
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present  at  Hastings.  One  of  the  fortresses,  erected  to  keep  the  Londoners 
in  check,  was  committed  to  his  governorship,  and  was  called  by  his  name. 
His  son,  William,  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Richard  de  Bienfaite.  He 
gave  large  donations  to  the  abbey  of  Cerisy,  and  his  family  founded  the 
priory  of  Ankendke  and  the  abbey  of  Stratford.  They  held  a  distinguished 
rank,  and  filled  important  offices,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
when  the  estates  were  divided  among  three  heiresses. 

Roger  Bigod,  or  Bigot,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror,  received  large 
grants  of  land  in  Essex  and  Sussex.  When  Henry  the  First  ascended 
die  throne,  Roger  became  one  of  his  four  principal  counsellors,  and 
treasurer  to  his  household.  He  died  in  1 1 07,  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Thetford,  which  he  had  founded  four  years 
before  his  decease.  Wace  says,  that  he  held  the  office  of  senechal,  but 
he  here  confounds  the  father  with  his  second  son,  William.  The  eldest, 
Hugh,  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy.  Earl  of  East  Anglia,  by  the  successor 
of  the  first  Henry.  His  descendants  preserved  the  title  of  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  family  became  extinct. 

Haie-du<Puits  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Coutances.  The  lord  of  this 
barony,  at  the  date  of  the  conquest,  was  Raoul,  senechal  of  the  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  and  father  of  Robert  de  la  Haie,  a  cotemporary  of  Henry  the 
First.  Raoul  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Hubert  of  Rye,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  governorship  of  the  castle  and  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  It  is  certain  that 
Robert  de  la  Haie  was  nephew  of  Odo  the  Dapifer,  another  son  of  Hubert 
of  Rye.  This  Odo  the  Dapifer  has  been  frequently  confounded  with 
Odo,  called  Odo  au  Chapeau,  son  of  Turstin  Halduc,  or  Haldup,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  abbey  of  Lessay.  This  error  may  be  traced  back 
even  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  addition 
to  other  grants,  Robert  de  la  Haie  received  the  lordship  of  Halnac,  in 
Sussex,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  founded  the  priory  of  Box- 
grave,  a  dependency  on  the  abbey  of  Lessay.  The  name  of  his  wife  was 
Muriel,  not  Mimel.  They  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Raoul,  the  former 
had  an  only  daughter,  who  carried  the  estates  into  the  family  of  Saint- 
John.  In  the  war  between  Stephen  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Richard 
de  la  Haie,  who  commanded  at  Cherbourg  for  the  King  of  England,  was 
seized  by  pirates,  and  his  brother  Raoul  was  obliged  to  surrender  his 
castles  in  the  Cotentin  to  the  Earl  of  Anjou.  These  events  belong  to 
the  years  1141  and  1142.  Richard  de  la  Haie,  son  of  Raoul,  foupded 
the  abbey  of  Blanchelande,  in  Normandy. 

Roger  de  Montbray,  brother  of  Geoffirey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and 
fiftther  of  Robert  de  Montbray,  (anglic^,  Mowbray,)  inherited  from  his 
uncle  two  hundred  and  eighty  manors,  which  the  Conqueror  had  bestowed 
on  him  for  his  military  aid  ;  for,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  of  his  prelate, 
he  was  more  skilled  in  training  soldiers  for  battle,  than  clerks  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  In  1092,  Robert  forfeited  this  immense  property, 
together  with  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  died  after  thirty  years 
of  hard  captivity.  Not  only  did  the  estates,  but  even  the  name  of  this 
opulent  baron,  as  also  his  wife,  Matilda  de  TAigle,  pass  into  the  ftimily  of 
D'Aubigny.  The  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Montbray  is  near  the  market 
town  of  that  name,  situate  on  the  boundary  which  separates  the  depart- 
ments of  Calvados  and  La  Manche. 

Say  is  near  to  Argentan.  The  lords  of  this  district  took  the  name  of 
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Picot,  and  they  are  indifferently  spoken  of  by  the  old  chroniclers  as  Picot 
simply,  and  Picot  de  Say.  In  1060,  Robert  Picot  de  Say,  Adelojrse,  his 
wife>  Robert  and  Henry,  their  sons,  Osmelin  de  Say  and  his  wife  Avitia, 
gave  large  donations  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  of  Seez.  These  barons 
were  vassals  of  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  holding  from  him  both  in  England 
and  Normandy.  Picot  de  Say  figures  in  Domesday  Book,  as  tenant  to 
Montgomeri  of  twenty  manors  in  Shropshire.  He  was  one  of  the  barons 
summoned  by  Roger,  in  1083,  to  attend  at  the  foundation  of  his  abbey  of 
Shrewsbury.  A  Picot,  of  Cambridge,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
as  the  founder  of  the  priory  of  Barnwell.  The  descendants  of  Picot  de 
Say  branched  out  into  several  families,  one  of  which  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Mandevilles,  and  transmitted  their  united  successions,  with  the 
earldom  of  Essex,  to  the  Bohuns.  In  Normandy,  William  de  Say 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Grentemesnil.  In  1131,  Joordain 
de  Say  founded  the  abbey  of  Aulnay,  near  Caen.  His  heiress,  Agnes, 
carried  the  estates  into  the  family  of  Hommet,  by  her  marriage  with  the 
constable  Richard  de  Hommet,  who  was  the  protector  of  the  rising  abbey 
of  Aulnay. 

William  de  la  Fert^  is  mentioned  by  Ordericus  ViUlis,  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Norman  army  in  Maine,  in  1073.  This  is  probably  the 
person  to  whom  Wace  alludes,  and  who  was  Lord  of  Fert^  Mac^  ;  for 
Hugh,  the  second  of  that  name,  took  the  frock  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Ouen,  at  Rouen,  before  the  conquest,  and  left  no  issue.  And,  as  to  Ferte 
Fresnel,  Ordericus  Vitalis  positively  says,  (lib.  xii.  p.  850,)  that  it  was 
not  founded  till  1119,  and  by  Richard  Fresnel. 

The  next  baron,  mentioned  by  Wace,  is  Botevilain,  of  whom  no  very 
distinct  record  remains.  We  might,  at  the  first  glance,  confoand  him 
with  the  Lord  of  Boutteville,  near  Sainte-Marie-du-Mont,  who  certainly 
fought  at  Hastings,  but  this  would  be  an  error.  The  name  of  Boutteville 
appears  in  the  Battle  Abbey  list,  and  that  of  Bouttevillain,  in  the  Bromp* 
ton  Chronicle.  Independently  of  this,  it  is  certain  ^hat  the  Bouttevilles 
established  themselves  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Bedford,  whereas 
the  estates  of  the  Bouttevillains  were  in  Northamptonshire.  William 
Boutevileyn  founded,  in  1143,  the  abbey  of  Pip  well,  which  was  grossly 
plundered  by  his  grandson,  Robert  Boutevileyn.  William  Bouttevillain, 
of  Cotesbrook,  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  abbey  of  Solby,  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  name  of  Troussebot,  mentioned  by  Wace,  also  figures  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  list  and  the  Brompton  Chronicle,  so  that  some  one  of  that  name 
must  certainly  have  been  at  Hastings.  The  origin  of  the  family  is,  how« 
ever,  very  obscure,  and  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fiact  of  thdr 
being  of  very  low  rank  at  the  date  of  the  conquest,  and  under  the  two 
first  kings  of  the  Norman  line.  We  learn  from  Ordericus  Vitalis  that 
they  were  among  the  novi  homines^  whom  Henry  the  First  aggrandized,  to 
the  prejudice  and  discontent  of  the  ancient  nobles.  William  Troussebot, 
probably  the  son  of  the  former,  commanded  at  Bonneville-sur-Touqnes, 
for  King  Stephen,  in  1138,  and  distinguished  himself  by  repulsing  the 
invasion  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Falaise. 
In  1 132,  Geoffrey  Troussebot  had  founded  the  monastery  of  Wartre,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  family  are  eminent  in  the  Norman  Rolls  ;  Nicolas 
Troussebot  descending  from  the  Earls  of  Montfort,  and  Geoffrey,  from 
the  chatelains  of  Gavray. 

It  was  not;  Hugh  de  Mortemer  who  fought  at  Hastings,  as  Wace  relates. 
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but  his  father,  Raoul,  son  of  Roger^  lord  of  Mortemer-sur-Eaulne,  and 
brother  of  the  first  William  de  Warenne.  Wace  seems  to  have  been  as 
ignorant  of  Roger  as  of  Raoul,  for  he  does  not  mention  him  in  his  recital 
of  the  battle  of  Mortemer,  though  Ordericus  Vitalis  positively  affirms  that 
he  was  one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Norman  army.  Although  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  duke,  was  exiled,  and  stripped  of  his  estates  for  having  set  at 
liberty,  of  his  own  accord,  Raoul  de  Montdidier,  one  of  the  principal 
barons  of  the  hostile  army.  But,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  when  the  duke  gave  him  back  all  his  property,  except  Mortemer  > 
this  estate,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  the  family,  for  the  duke  presented 
it  to  William  de  Warenne,  his  brother.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Roger, 
and  through  his  benefactions,  and  those  of  his  wife,  that  the  priory  of 
Saint -Victor-en-Caux  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey,  in  1074. 

Raoul,  son  of  Roger,  recovered  the  estate  of  Mortemer,  and  contributed 
largely,  both  from  his  English  and  Norman  estates,  to  enrich  the  abbey  of 
Saint  -Victor.  He  also  founded  in  England  the  priory  of  Wigmore.  In 
1089,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  barons  who  took  part  with  William 
Rufus  against  Robert  Courte-Heuse.  In  1 1 04,  he  joined  the  party  of 
Henry  the  First,  when  he  arrived  in  Normandy.  William  the  Conqueror 
bestowed  on  him  large  possessions,  among  others,  the  castle  of  Wigmore 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  which  district  his  personal  efforts  had  mainly 
subdued.  fVom  him  descended  the  Mortimers,  Earls  of  Marche.  In 
Normandy,  Jane  de  Mortemer,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
conveyed  the  estates  of  this  family,  and  the  barony  of  Varanguebec,  into 
the  house  of  Bee  Crespin,  by  her  marriage  vri th  William  Crespin^  fifth  of 
the  name,  and  a  marshal  of  France. 

There  are  two  communes  in  Normandy  called  Auviler ;  the  one  is 
situate  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pont  Tfiveque,  the  lords  of  which  were 
allied  to  the  family  of  Toumebu  3  the  other  is  contiguous  to  Mortemer- 
sur*£aulne.  The  person  alluded  to  by  Wace  probably  came  from  this 
latter  district,  and  may  have  been  a  military  vassal  of  Mortemer,  noticed 
above.  In  the  Norman  Rolls,  we  find  Henry  D'Auvilliers  among 
the  knights  of  the  bailiwick  of  Rouen,  in  1271.  Hugh  d*Aviler  was  one 
of  the  vassals  of  Robert  Malet,  of  Suffolk,  and  his  name  appears  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  priory  of  Eye,  in  that  county,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror. 

Asnebec  is  near  to  Vire.  We  do  not  think  that  this  person  had  any 
particular  lordship  at  the  date  of  the  conquest,  but  that  Asnebec  then 
formed  part  of  the  estates  of  Robert-Fitz-Haimon ;  whose  father, 
Haimon-aux -Dents,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Val-des  Dunes.  Margaret 
of  Gloucester  descended  from  this  Asnebec,  conveyed  the  estates  by 
marriage  into  the  fieimily  of  Harcourt  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Saint-Clair  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Saint-Lo.  The  remains  of  the 
old  baronial  castle  are  still  visible  near  the  church.  The  name  of  Saint- 
Clair  figures  distinctly  in  the  Brompton  Chronicle,  and,  though  greatly 
defaced,  may  be  traced  in  the  Battle  Abbey  list.  William  Saint-Clair 
endowed  the  abbey  of  Savigny,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  In  1 139, 
the  priory  of  Villers-Trossard  was  founded  by  a  person  of  the  same  name. 
The  Saint-Clairs  formed  establishments  in  England,  but  it  is  now  changed 
to  Sinclair. 

Robert-Fitz-Emeis  was  nephew  of  Raoul  Tesson,  the  first  of  that 
name,  and  cousin-germane  to  Raoul  the  second,  enumerated  by  Wace 
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among  the  Norman  warriors.  This  Robert  was  son  of  Erneis  (whose 
name  became  patronymic  with  the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Tesson) 
and  Hacvise,  sister  of  Fulk-d*Aunou.  He  himself  married  another 
Hacvise,  and  was  slain  at  Hastings,  as  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  a 
charter  granted  by  his  son  :  Eodem  ver6  patre  meo  in  Anglia  occiso.  GaU. 
Christ,  xi.  instrum.  col.  334.  The  family  received  no  lands  in  England 
at  the  division  after  the  conquest,  but  they  afterwards  acquired  some 
property  there^  probably  by  marriage. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain,  was  uterine  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
After  the  new  king,  he  received  the  largest  portion  of  the  English  spoil, 
there  being  allotted  to  him  nine  hundred  and  seventy  three  manors  in 
eighteen  different  counties.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror,  and,  by  his  entreaties,  obtained  the  release  of  their  brother. 
Bishop  Odo,  from  prison.  He  himself  died  in  1090,  and  was  buried  at 
Grestain,  an  abbey  founded  by  his  fieither  Herlouin,  and  greatly  enriched 
by  his  donations.  He  also  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  Mortain,  in 
1C82.  He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Montgomeri.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards  of  his  three  sons.  His  three 
daughters  were  married  to  Andrew  Le  Vitr^^  Guy  de  Laval^  and  the 
-Count  of  Thoulouse. 

Wace  mentions  Errand  de  Harcourt  among  those  who  fought  at 
Hastings.  There  is  a  noble  ftimily  of  this  title  in  England,  bearing  the 
same  arms  as  those  of  Normandy,  with  the  same  device .-  Le  bom  temps 
viendra.  The  English  genealogists  have  invented  an  apocryphal  filiation, 
in  order  to  ^  their  arrival  in  England  at  the  date  of  the  conquest.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  have  created  a  Gervase,  a  Geof&ey,  and  an 
Arnold  de  Harcourt,  all  three  of  whom  they  represent  as  having  been 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  But  the  whole  statement  is  untrue. 
La  Roque  says  that  it  was  Raoul,  second  son  of  Robert,  himself  second 
baron  of  Harcourt,  who,  having  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  King 
John,  quitted  France,  and  became  the  stock  of  the  Harcourts  of  England. 

Cr^vecceur-en-Auge  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Liseau.  The  barons  of 
Cr^vecoeur  established  themselves  in  England,  and  the  family  was  divided 
into  two  branches  in  die  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  That  of  the  barons  of 
Redbum,  benefactors  of  the  priory  of  Bolington,  lived  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  other  line,  established  in  Kent,  had  for  their  chief  Robert  de  Cr&ve- 
coBur,  who  founded,  in  1119,  the  priory  of  Leeds. 

Driencourt  is  the  modem  Neufch&tel.  The  name  was  changed  when 
Henry  the  First  there  built  the  castle.  There  exists  no  authentic  record 
of  the  lords  of  Driencourt.  La  Roque  speaks  of  Hugh,  lord  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  married  a  daughter  of  Robert,  eui  of 
Meulan  -,  but  he  confounds  Neufch&tel  in  the  Sadnis  with  Neufchfttd  in 
Bray. 

There  is  no  such  name  in  Normandy  as  Briencourt,  which  Wace 
probably  used  to  suit  his  rime.  We  may  conj^ture  that  he  intended 
Brucourt,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pont  L'fivique.  The  first  baron  of 
this  name,  who  can  be  traced  by  authentic  documents,  was  Robert  de 
Brucourt,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  con- 
firmed the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Walsingham,  the  charter  of  which 
had  been  granted  by  Geoffrey  de  Fervaques.  About  the  same  epoch, 
Gislebert  du  Brucourt  gave  to  the  abbey  of  Val-Richer  large  estates  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fervaques. 

Combray  is  near  to  Harcourt  Thury.    Roger  de  Combray  figures  among 
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the  benefiBurtora  of  the  priory  of  Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge,  and  Geoffrey  and 
Raoul  de  Combray  among  those  of  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  but  at  a  date 
much  posterior  to  the  conquest. 

There  are  four  communes  in  Normandy  called  Aulnay  or  Aunay.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Aulnay  near  to  Caen  belonged,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  lords  of  Say.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  from  which  of  the 
other  Uiree  came  Berenger  de  Alneto,  who  attested  the  foundation  charter 
of  the  abbey  of  Aumale>  in  1115  ; — Herbert  de  Alneto,  a  cotemporary  of 
Henry  the  First,  who  witnessed  two  charters  of  that  monarch  ;  and  Roger 
de  Alneto,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Gondr^  de  Gournay, 
wife  of  N^el  d*Aubigny,  and  who  became  a  monk  at  Bellaland.  Many 
persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

There  exist  in  Normandy  nine  communes  of  the  name  of  Marmion. 
The  one  alluded  to  by  Wace  is  that  of  Fontenay,  near  to  Caen,  and 
called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Le  Marmion,  from  the  name  of  its  ancient 
lords.  The  Marmion,  who  fou^t  at  Hastings,  was  called  Robert,  and 
not  Roger,  as  Wace  inaccurately  states.  The  name  of  Roger  Marmion 
does  not  appear  before  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  when  he 
signed  the  charter  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Grestain.  It  is  also  certain 
that  Robert  Marmion  received  from  William  the  town  and  castle  of 
Tarn  worth,  in  Warwickshire.  After  having  expelled  the  nuns  of  PoUesworth 
from  his  estates,  he  invited  them  back  again,  so  that  himself  and  his 
wife  Milisenda  were  regarded  as  the  second  founders  of  this  convent. 
The  family  of  Marmion  possessed,  during  several  generations,  the  estate  of 
Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  was  attached  the  privilege  of  being 
the  king's  ohampion  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  challenging  to  com- 
bat all  who  might  dispute  his  title  to  the  throne.  English  genealogists 
date  the  gift  of  Scrivelsby  from  the  conquest,  but  this  is  fiilly  contradicted 
by  Domesday  Book.  Robert  Marmion,  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, sided  with  King  Stephen,  and  his  castle  of  Fontenay  was  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou.  He  himself  perished 
miserably  in  1 143,  after  having  desecrated  the  church  of  Coventry,  in 
converting  it  into  a  fortress.  A  third  Robert  Marmion  founded  the 
abbey  of  Barbery,  in  1181.  The  fieimily  existed  in  England  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  when  the  estates  passed  by  marriage,  to  the 
Lndlows,  then  to  the  Dymokes,  who  still  hold  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby, 
and  exercise  the  championship  at  the  coronation. 

William  Bacon  du  Molay,  in  1082,  gave  large  donations  to  the  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Caen,  in  which  his  sister  had  taken  the  veil.  The 
first  English  baron  of  this  name  on  record  is  Richard  Bacon,  nephew  of 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  who  founded  a  priory  in  Staffordshire.  From 
this  stock  some  presume  that  Lord  Chanceller  Bacon  descended,  but  his 
own  family  trace  themselves  from  a  Grimbauld,  a  cousin  of  William  de 
Warenne.  They  maintain  that  it  was  a  great  grandson  of  this  Grimbauld 
who  took  the  name  of  Bacon,  in  Normandy.  Jane  Bacon,  a  very  weal- 
thy heiress,  conveyed  the  estates  of  the  barons  De  Molay  into  the  Uimilies 
of  Briquebec  and  Luxemburg,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Alain-le-Roux,  son  of  Odo,  earl  of  Brittany,  rendered  powerful  assist- 
ance to  William  in  the  conquest  of  England.  He  received,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  services,  four  hundred  and  forty-two  lordships,  and  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  castle  of  which  name  he  built  in  Yorkshire. 
He  died  without  children,   and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alain-le- 
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Noir.  Wace  does  not  mention  tbeir  brother  Brient,  who  was  at  Hastings, 
and  who,  in  1068>  repulsed  the  invasion  of  the  two  sons  of  Harold  at 
Exeter.  Alain-le-Roux  coronianded  the  Norman  army  in  Maine,  after 
the  departure  of  the  king,  in  1 085,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus. 

Bernard  de  Saint  Valery  siir  Somme  was  grandson  of  Richard  the 
Second  by  his  daughter  Fapia^  and  consequently  cousin-germane  of  Duke 
William.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  invading  fleet  sailed  from  his 
harbour  of  Saint  Valery.  Dieppe  did  not  then  exist  as  a  port.  A  branch 
of  this  family  was  established  in  England.  In  Domesday  Book  we  find 
Ranulf  de  Saint  Valery,  proprietor  of  domains  in  Lincolnshire,  and  seve- 
ral others  of  that  name,  one  of  whom,  Bernard,  son  of  Ranaud,  died  at 
the  seige  of  Saint-Jean-d*Acre.  Walter  and  Bernard  de  Saint  Valery 
took  part  in  the  first  crusade. 

Robert,  earl  of  £u,  was  grandson  of  Richard  the  First,  and  conse- 
quently uncle  of  Duke  William.  We  have  already  noticed  this  baron  as 
distinguished  among  the  Norman  chiefii  at  Mortemer.  In  1059,  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  Treport.  He  received  a  large  share  of  the  English 
spoils.  In  1069,  he  was  most  active  in  repulsing  the  Danish  invasion. 
After  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
William  Rufus,  and  remained  faithful  to  his  cause. 

This  closes  the  account  of  the  list  furnished  by  Robert  Wace  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  fought  at  Hastings.  (To  he  coHtimted.) 
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OUR  REFORMED  CHURCH  : 
WITH   BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES   OF  SEVERAL   PURITAN   DIVINES. 

What  bloBtering  Boreas  raised  these  stormy  windes 
Which  blew  down  churches }  Elijah  Awn. 

No.  1.— OUR  CHURCH'S  THREE  PHASES. 

The  compiler*9  olject  in  the  foUowing  rude  attempt  to  rescue  a  most  intereBting 
theme  from  the  sneers  of  bigotry  and  the  lUse  colouring  of  partizanshipy  is  rather 
to  clear  the  path  for  others  than  to  assume  the  character  of  a  guide.  He  regrets 
that  some  less  unqualified  artist  had  not  tried  his  hand  on  so  difficult  and  delicate 
a  picture ;  but,  when  the  lines  are  traced,  the  wastes  of  this  rough  map  will 
appear,  and  invite  the  attention  of  more  fortunate  surveyors. 

The  history  of  our  Reformed  Church  ascends  no  higher  than  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tudors  :  yet,  there  is  something  implied  in  the  stress  laid  on  the  possessive  pro- 
noun. It  siffords  a  fair  opportunity  for  hazarding  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
If  ATioif  ALiTY  of  our  institutions. 

Though  so  recently  reformed,  the  church  of  these  isles  may  be  contemplated 
ethnographically  ;  that  is  as  a  Oallo-Brltish,  a  Norman,  and  a  French  Protestant 
establishment.  Some  of  our  readers  are  possibly  not  aware  that  the  intercourse 
between  Jersey  and  Anglesey,  the  royal  retreat  of  Caswallon-Law-Hir,  was,  at  one 
timcj  most  intimate.  The  flight  of  the  saints  of  the  third  family,  uncles  and 
cousins  of  two  young  pretenders  of  the  house  of  Mordred,  led  to  the  conversion  of 
our  ancestors.  To  dwell  a  little  on  a  circumstance  that  strikes  the  fency,  might 
seem  a  digression  :  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather  a  prelude  to  our  main  topic  than  a 
deviation  from  the  avenue  that  leads  to  it.  Again,  the  mind  that  delights  in 
tracing  the  silent  inroads  of  right  over  might,  and  intellect  over  authority,  must 
wonder  at  the  very  slight  prominence  which  the  grand  anti-papal  and  anti-despotic 
religious  movement  of  the  Gothic  and  German  races,  three  centuries  ago,  occapies 
in  the  voluminous  quartos  of  insular  annalists.  The  spring  of  that  leap  onwards 
is  still  osciUating ;  and  it  is  of  too  tough  and  elastic  a  nature  to  snap. 
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Of  the  three  periocb  alluded  to,  corresponding  to  our  church's  three  national 
phases,  the  first,  or  British,  might  be  termed  ascetic  and  congregational;  the 
second,  or  Norman,  embodies  the  medieval  spirit  of  monastic  feudalism ;  the 
third,  or  French  reformed,  appears  under  the  questionable,  yet  imposing,  aspect, 
of  a  federal  union  between  provincial  grandees  or  municipalities  and  representative 
elders  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth ;  its  watch-word  is  <  The  Bible  its  own  inter- 
preter.* 

Strong  faith ;  practical  but  formal  piety  ;  miracles  and  visions  ;  and  that 
austere  want  of  forbearance  which  dim  religions  light  invariably  fosters,  discover 
the  initial  and  incomplete  rudeness  of  the  first  mould.  To  build  cathedrals  and 
ornament  shrines ;  to  glide  in  slow  processions  and  make  long  prayers ;  to  multiply 
prohibitions  and  observances  ;  to  wrestle  with  and  subdue  principalities  and 
powers ;  to  secularise  the  church  and  enslave  the  people ;  are  fairly  reckoned  among 
the  demerits  of  the  second  epoch :  it  had,  for  all  that,  its  Hildeberts,  its  St.  Ber- 
nards, and  its  Peter  de  Blois — to  whose  lives  and  writings  fibnciep,  over  anxious  to 
confound  general  with  universal  blame,  are  referred,  by  way  of  precaution.  As  to 
the  third  age — the  period  of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  or  French  Presbyterianism — 
there  is  much  to  admire,  more  to  extenuate,  and  something  to  regret.  Whether 
viewed  in  its  theological,  political,  or  moral  and  intellectual  relations,  the  first 
reformation  is  but  an  argument  for  the  second.  Efforts  at  disenthralment  from 
every  fetter  by  the  Goliahs  of  the  day  were  made,  it  is  true  ;  still,  the  success  was 
but  partial.  Who,  moreover,  does  not  recoil,  with  something  akin  to  disgpist  and 
incredulity,  at  the  thought  of  such  unearthly  clients  as  a  Merlin,  a  Cartwright,  or 
a  Bradshaw,  on  a  list  of  a  Lesdiguieres  or  a  Leicester's  retainers  ?  Momay's  two 
treatises  (one  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  other  on  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
f  he  real  presence)  are  instances  in  point  of  that  carelessness  and  looseness  with 
which  some  of  our  fathers  argued  sometimes  against  the  infidel  and  the  romanist  ;* 
bibliog^phical  science  was  still  in  its  cradle,  we  confess ;  yet  a  little  less  forward- 
ness to  heap  up  testimonies  and  leap  over  clauses,  would  have  secured  a  feAv  and 
easy  triumph.  Our  church  militant  might  likewise  have  been  too  military  for  the 
tranquil  offices  of  devotion.  The  fervour  of  dispute  might  have  cooled  the  ardour 
of  her  prayers ;  but  controversy  was  then  a  duty.  We  know  no  repertories  of 
hugonotic  literature  more  vividly  retaining  the  genuine  impress  of  that  style  of 
mind — half  sermon  and  half  epigram — in  which  the  French  minister  far  excelled 
his  English  puritan  competitors — than  in  Jean  De  Serres*  cumbersome  'inven* 
taire,'  and  in  the  lively,  though  tragical  and  disastrous,  narratives  of  honest  Jean 
De  L^.f  But  a  divine  more  profound  than  Calvin,  or  a  scholar  better  armed  at 
all  points  than  his  disciple  Theodore,  never  arose  in  Christendom. 

In  every  chronicle  that  opens  with  <  Quexavas  lo  poble  Hebreu,'  the  lamentations 
of  the  Hebrews,  or,  what  is  finer  still,  with  the  creation  of  the  world, t  memory 
ought  to  travel  as  fast  as  ever  she  can  through  her  fore-ground  of  mist  and  chaos. 
Let  us  therefore  dispatch,  in  as  fbw  words  as  possible,  the  little  we  have  to  say  of 
nationalities,  faintly,  if  at  all,  remembered. 

It  almost  requires  an  effort  of  imagination,  enamoured  as  it  is  with  the  shifting 
scenery  of  this  world,  to  think  of  England  and  France  as  the  colonies  of  a  motley 
rabble  of  nations.  Each  spoke  its  own  tongue,  followed  its  own  customs,  believed 
its  own  creed,  and  chose  its  own  law.  In  Italy,  where,  for  reasons  so  clearly  stated 
by  Hacchiavelii,||  the  process  of  amalgamation  was  extremelv  sluggish ;  every 
individual  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  was  obliged  to  <  profess — that  is  to  select 
fVom  the  list  of  national  codes  that  which  pleased  them  best.  From  that  moment 
it  became  the  rule  of  the  profSessor's  life,^  whether  Neustrian  or  Austrian,f  Roman 
or  Greek — Italian,  Herulian,  Goth,  Frank,  German,  Slavonian  or  Bulgarian. 
Now,  whoever  looks  around  him  in  any  province  where  English  is  spoken,  will 
see  people  of  one  tongue  divided  into  denominations  instead  of  nations — all  tend- 
^ng9  perhaps,  to  some  analogous  end  in  the  process  of  civilization. 

*  Momay'B  opponent.  Cardinal  Da  Perron,  was  a  protestant  by  Urfh,  and  the  son  of  A  refu«ree 
to  Jenitj.  See  a  lon^  passage  in  Mornay's  *  V^t^,'  ciiap.  32,  in  which,  as  Van  Dale  Jnstly  remarks, 
'  errores  super  errores  camulat.'  Both  '  L'Eucharistie'  and  '  La  V^rit^,'  formed  part  of  the  library 
of  our  maternal  ancestor,  Paludanos— of  whom  more  hereafter. 

t  Le  Slesre  de  Sancene,  notwithstanding  its  horrors,  is  a  little  book  above  all  praise, 
t  Tlios  commence  the  Proleeh  and  first  book  of  Dr.  Pi^ades'  Chronicle  of  Catalonia,  penen 
KremUam, 

I  La  Chiesa  ha  tennta  e  tiene  questa  nostra  provincia  divisa.  Everamenta  alcana  provincia 
non  fa  raai  anlta,  o  felice,  se  non  riene  tatta  alia  ubbidienza  d'una  repablica  o  d*ttn  prlnclpe ! 
Macchlavei  Discora.  i.  is. 

k  The  hoase  of  Este  professed  Lombardism. 
%  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  had  its  Neostria  and  Austria. 
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When  King  Athelttan,  fresh  from  the  conqnest  of  monntain^warrion  whom  the 
Low-Gennan  Easterling  invidiously  called  Welsh — that  is  strangers — though 
once  the  only  proprietor  of  the  soil,  honoured  good  old  RoUo  with  a  visit,  the 
British  church  and  colony  of  Avranche  were  still  the  same  over  which  the  saints 
Leucian  and  Patemus — St.  Sampson's  neighhours  and  friends— -presided  as  bithofM 
almost  thirteen  centuries  ago.*  A  chief,  whose  name  leaves  a  rather  ladicrons 
impression  on  an  Englishman,  Caw  of  Anglesey,  the  ihther  of  *  the  third  holy 
Ihmily  of  Britain,'t  St.  Sampson's  uncle,  and  the  ihther-in-law  of  Mordred,  King 
Arthur's  nephew,  had  settled  in  ancient  Mona,  about  the  year  500 ;  t  one  of  his 
sons,  Piro,  ahbot  of  Bacchan  Isle,  was  the  tutor  of  his  cousin  Sampson  ;  another, 
Oildas  the  historian,  whom  his  achnirlng  countryman,  snmamed  '  the  Wise/  enl- 
titated  the  rocks  of  Rhuis*  near  Vannes,  where  he  died  in  671 ;  and  a  third,  Malo 
of  Lan  Gannon,  died  Bishop  of  Alet,  near  the  future  St.  Malo's.||  How  gracefblly 
these  obscure  trifles  account  for  the  grant  of  certain  diminutive  *  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,' — a  cluster  of  islets  near  the  *  pagus  Constantinus,'  and  in  what  was  to 
be  St.  Michael's  bay,  to  St.  Sampson,  once  Bishop  of  St.  David,  and  at  that  time 
*  national'  or  <  regionary  Bishop  of  the  Gallo-Britons,'  a.d.  657.f  This  reluetanee 
of  nations  to  coalesce,  overlooked,  at  every  step,  by  students  of  the  swift  and  swal- 
low tribe,  explains  many  other  phenomena.  For  instance,  the  Britons  of  la 
Manche  will  have  naturally  preferred  King  Solomon  to  King  Charles,  so  that  the 
cession  of  Le  Cotentin  to  the  former,  in  867,  was  almost  an  act  of  supererogation.** 
How  many,  again,  blunderingly  misquote  the  appendix  to  the  Chronicle  of  Fob* 
tenelle;  forgetting  that  Geroald  was  sent  by  King  Charles  the  Great,  with  a 
parcel  from  therc&quary  of  St.  Vandrille,  to  the  'Amwarydh'  or  Defender  of 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  that  refractory  duke !  That  very  year,  787,  all 
the  other  dukes  of  Brittany  were  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  shrines  of  the 
Neustrian  saints;  and  the  good  monk  assures  us  that  the  isianden  were  'gens 
Britonum,'  of  the  British  race  or  fiunily.ft  Hence  the  cession  by  King  BaonI, 
the  Duke  of  France's  brother,  of  this  mysterious  *  land  of  the  Britons,'  to  William 
Long  Sword,  the  Norman,  in  034  $tt  And  the  people  of  Constantino's  revolt  niider 
Earl  IUulfVi8,ithe  Dane— William's  murderei^— two  years  after.)!  The  latter  slips 
of  the  Carloving^an  oak,  transplanted  ftx>m  England,  had  scarcely  any  demesne 
left  them  to  grow  in  :  a  coin  found  in  this  island  bore  the  superscription  of  one  at 
the  ancestors  of  the  Capets, '  Robert  Duke  of  France,'  about  OSO.  Let  us  now  say 
a  few  words  on  the  mental  culture  of  those  two  near  relatives— th^  Briton  and 
the  Gaul. 

A  comparison  of  nations  (such  as  our  theme  requires)  in  their  spiritual,  moral, 
and  intellectual  aspect,  would  be  difficult  and  might  seem  invidious.  Yet,  who- 
ever reads  for  the  sake  of  reflection,  need  not  be  told  that,  in  the  fifth  century, 
Gaul  was  the  point  of  the  compass  Arom  which  the  wind  of  civilization  blew. 
Vincent  of  LMns,  Faustus  of  Rhiez,  and  Salvian  of  Marseilles,  are  almost  gnoefVd 
writers ;  and  the  vigour  and  terseness  of  their  style  convince  you  that  their  habits 
of  thought  were  logical  and  profound.  Turn  At>m  them  to  poor  Gildas  the  P^se, 
and  you  lose  all  patience  in  a  wilderness  of  Welsh  prose  run  mad,  co^jared  into 
execrable  Latin.  When  solemn  disquisitions  on  easter-reckonings,  and  the  ortho- 
dox style  of  shaving  a  thick  skull  in  the  western  church's  back  settlements,  might 
have  been  spared  by  the  Godwins,  the  Bales  of  Ossory,  and  the  Stillingfleeta,  had 
they  and  CsJderwood  Just  remembered  that  this  silliest  of  all  quarrels  between  the 
German  and  the  Briton,  the  invader  and  the  invaded,  was  a  dispute  for  that  cunt 
of  modem  states,  nominally  religious  'ascendancy,'  between  two  races,  rather 
than  a  controversy  for  the  fUth,  between  two  churches.  Ricemarch  of  the  black 
book — to  whom  Bishop  Burgess  so  perpetuaUy  appeals—admits  that  St.  Ondoc,  of 
Landaif,  was  ordained  by  the  ftr$t  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I  §§ 

A  little  fhct  is  humorously  enough  slipped  over  by  the  discoverers  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Irish  bog  and  Welsh  mountain  dell,  thirteen  centuries  ago ;   namely,  that 

*  Vita  Aldbdmi  a  Ool.  Mslmesb.^Note  hi  Pritelisni*s  '  PbyilGsl  Htstonrof  Ifan.* 

t  Triads.  t  Rowlands.    Mona  Antiqoa,  18ft. 

I  Anglla  Sacra  {  Usscr.  Antlq.  Brit. }  Act  Aft.  Patr.  Benedict,  ftc. 

Y  Lnbb^i  Coanell.  adan.— Argrentr^.His.  dc  Bret 

•*  See  in  Sismondi  a  carioas  letter  Ikom  a  pope  to  this  pagan  kinr* 

ft  Uber  de  MlracoUs  S.  Vandret1siUi.~For  this  often  misquoted  firairmeot,  we  are 

one  of  our  earliest  and  most  valoed  friends.  Monsieur  le  Consemer  de  FlUcao,  of  Poitiers. 
tt  Compare  Fanchet,  Meserai,  Jeremle.  ||  Dado.  lib.  iii.  Snb  Uiitiam. 

hi  Missus  eM  St.  Ondoeeus  com  Clcrids  snis  pnedictis. . . .  adDorobemensem  civitatcm  ad  beatma 
Bpiscopnm,  nbi  lacratns  est.    Ub.  Nlff.  Landav.  MS. 
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St.  German  of  Auzenre,  the  avowed  reformer  of  BritalOi  prayed  for  the  dead, 
worshipped  relics,  invoked  depcuted  saints,  and,  worse  than  all,  put  away  his  dear 
wife.* 

Of  the  English  nation  it  Is  impossible  not  to  speak  glorious  things.  One  is 
astonished  at  their  superiority  at  every  period,  aod  in  almost  every  department. 
How  soon  the  Low-German  and  Frisian  colonists  might  have  pointed  at  a  Bede,  a 
Cedmon,  an  Egbert,  an  Albinus,  or  an  Alfred,  as  more  than  competitors  for  the 
literary  fiune  of  our  French  Otfrids,  Hinomars,  Agobards,  and  Charlemagues ! 

If,  however,  we  limit  our  enquiry  to  doctrine,  the  Qallican  church  s  earliest 
divines  will  surely  disappoint  us.  Tbke,  for  example,  St.  Ctesarius  of  Aries;  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Clovis,  the  Gennan  invader.  New  France's  'most  Christian 
king.'  In  this  prelate's  neat  little  homilies  some  very  delightful  passages  occur, 
and,  among  others,  the  following :  <  Whenever,  my  dear  brethren,  we  recommend 
what  is  for  your  soul's  profit,  pray  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  yourselves  by  saying, 
I  cannot  read,  or  I  have  no  time  to  spare  on  books.  Idle  and  worthless  excuses, 
dear  brethren !  He  who  cannot  read  must  provide  himself  with  one  who  can  read 
for  him  the  book  of  God— nay,  if  needs  be,  he  ought  to  hire  a  reader  at  his  own 
expense,  alter  the  example  of  those  illiterate  merchants  who  grow  rich  by  procuring 
the  assistance  of  able  clerks.'— Thus  far  this  great  prelate.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
our  humble  studies,  we  have  ascertained  that  some  hundreds  of  Protestants,  like 
Csesarins,  are  manufactured  out  of  paring§  like  these.  But,  as  we  read  on,  we 
detect  the  trick.  Some  slippery  paragraph  occurs  about  <  purgatory,'  a  place  for 
the  expiation  of  *  little  sins,'  of  which  the  saint  produces  a  catalogue  as  long  as 
his  arm.t 

As  to  the  piety  of  the  Normans,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  pe* 
cnliar  in  it.  Robert  of  Gloucester  speaks  of  '  the  high  men  whom  in  church  ye 
might  see  kneel  to  God,  as  if  they  would  all  quick  to  him  flee,  and  then  rise ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  turned  their  backs  on  the  church,  these  lambs  in  appearance 
became  wolves  in  deed.' 

Why  then  seek  for  origins  that  are  empty  shadows  ?  Hie  puff  of  equivocating 
polemists  created  those  air-bubbles  which  the  puff  of  criticism  destroys.  Our  only 
spiritual  finthers,  next  to  the  apostles,  are  the  Bible  Christians  of  Wlttemberg, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  England  and  Scotland  ;  nor  is  it  high  treason  to  suppose  that 
the  Cartwrights  and  the  Bradshaws  of  Castle  Comet,  were  ikr  better  divines  than 
the  Germans  of  Auxerre ;  the  Sampsons  of  Dol ;  Leudan  and  Paternus ;  B^r  and 
Lauto ;  Holier  and  Baruch. 

Claiming  the  indulgence  of  our  home-loving  readers  for  this  somewhat  desultory 
introdnction,  the  compiler  hopes  that  few  of  his  rambling  paragraphs  do  not  in- 
volve some  moral,  great  or  little.  Time  and  reflection  have  unfitted  him  for  the 
vehemence  of  controversial  dialectics ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  own  private 
scruples,  he  dUsdains  to  rob  the  admirers  of  the  primitive  age's  <  voluntary  system' 
of  a  disclosure  not  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  <  The  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and 
'  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'  as  he  styled  himself,  one  Pope  Paschal  the 
Second,  very  nearly  became,  of  his  own  accord,  the  head  of  a  church  without  one 
loaf  or  one  fish  \  for  he  actually  proposed  to  give  up  to  the  emperor  all  the  estates, 
regalia,  ftc.,  of  all  the  ^hurches  of  the  west.  Here  then  is  an  orthodox  precedent 
with  a  very  long  beani,  seven  centuries  old.t 

In  our  ftiture  numbers,  nous  towmeronM  mains  autour  de  pot — as  the  saints  are 
now  dead  and  buried.  An  historical  ballad,  the  last  in  our  first  series,  is  omitted 
from  want  of  space. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  IMAGINATION.— A  Tale  of  Jfbsby. 


How  strong  is  the  power  of  the  imagination,  and  how  often  do  we  find 
that  a  truth  which  reason  recognizes,  becomes  involved  in  the  midst  of 
errors,  which  not  only  deface  it,  but  rob  it  of  a  great  share  of  its  pure 
efficacy,  and  is  succeeded  and  replaced  by  superstition !  It  is  well  when 
knowledge  is  made  the  handmaid  of  the  speculative  reason,   and  when 

•  Vita  S.  Oennani  per  ConstMitium  ^os  nrMbyteram, 

t  Bibl.  Fatr.  t.  U.  coL  014. 

X  Patr.  Diacon.  Chronic.  Caain.  iv.  30. 
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the  imagination  does  not  intrude  her  vanities,  and  disfigure  the  beauty  o£ 
truth.  Many  have  been  the  fearful  results  of  a  deluded  ima^nation ; 
and  the  following  tale  will  but  add  to  the  number  of  cases  on  record. 
Some  time  ago  a  woman,  whom  I  shall  call  Molly,  removed  to  a  country 
parish,  and  there  endeavoured  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  as  a  journey  - 
ing  woman.  She  is  about  forty  years  of  age.  She  worked  at  several 
houses — at  one  in  particular,  belonging  to  an  unmarried  and  good  woman, 
who  had  living  with  her  a  young  female  friend — an  orphan— to  whom  she 
had  really  proved  a  friend,  in  childhood,  in  infancy,  in  youth,  in  expand- 
ing maturity — which  indeed  this  young  maiden  required,  for  she  had  lost 
her  parents  when  a  child,  and  her  kind  friend  had  taken  her  under  her 
protection  and  care,  and  had  continued  to  do  so.  They  lived  together  alone 
and  in  happiness  ;  assisting,  solacing  and  relieving  each  other.  The 
younger  of  the  two — that  unfortunate  being — was  about  twenty-two  years 
old.  She  had  a  small  income — small  indeed — but  which,  added  to  that  of 
her  guardian  protector,  was  sufficient  for  them,  "  whose  wants  were  all  con- 
fined," to  live  comfortably  without  luxury,  except  that  luxury  which 
springs  from  a  pure  heart  and  overflowing  sympathy ;  and,  at  the  death 
of  the  old  lady,  the  younger  would  probably  have  inherited  her  property. 
At  their  house,  Molly  was  often  employed  as  a  charwoman.  From  what 
kind  of  fascination  I  know  not,  nor  from  what  hidden  cause,  a  strange 
kind  of  friendship  arose  between  the  young  woman  and  Molly.  The  in- 
fatuated feelings,  after  a  time,  became  deeper  :  a  contract  was  made  be- 
tween them  in  writing,  signed  by  their  hands,  whereby — strange  notion  ! — 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  \ 
the  propety  of  the  one  was  to  become  that  of  the  other,  after  death ;  but 
while  they  lived,  whose  was  it  ?  how  were  the  engagements  to  be  fulfilled  ? 
But  Molly  was  probably  actuated  by  motives  of  self  interest ;  she  perhaps 
hoped  thereby  to  become  an  inmate  with  the  family,  for  she  was  poorer 
than  the  other.  The  young  woman,  by  a  deluded  phantasy,  spoke  not 
of  this  contract  to  her  friends.  She  shewed  it  not,  although  she  had  it 
with  her,  for  each  kept  a  copy  signed  by  them  both.  But  regret  and 
remorse  ensued  ;  she  wished  she  had  not "  done  the  deed  ;**  but  this  wish 
was  unavailing  :  she  "  had  signed  the  bond,"  and  there  was  no  retracting. 
She  attached  an  importance  to  it  of  which  it  was  not  deserving ;  she  view- 
ed it  as  something  dark  and  mysterious.  A  melancholy  habit  of  mind 
followed, — her  thoughts  were  continually  resting  upon  the  subject  5  but 
she  could  not  alleviate  the  burden  of  her  mind  :  and  in  a  moment  when 
her  spirits  were  highly  agitated,  she  threw  her  paper  into  the  fire  and  saw 
it  consume.  The  waves  of  her  angtiish  now  became  more  tumultuoos : 
she  had  sought  for  relief,  but  encountered  despair.  Her  afflictions  were 
more  severe, — ^her  mind  more  distracted.  This  was  told  to  Molly  ;  her 
reply,  urged  probably  by  anger  at  the  apparent  loss  of  her  fair  prospects, 
stung  deeply;  it  was  "  she  has  burned  her  paper,  and  she  shall  die.** 
The  friends  of  the  young  person  to  whom  this  was  repeated,  and  who 
besides  had  learnt  something  of  the  contract,  felt  much  compassion  for  the 
young  woman  and  the  keenest  indignation  against  Molly.  But  what  ren- 
dered their  hate  more  ardent  and  seemingly  more  reasonable,  was  that 
the  father  of  Molly — ^some  years  ago  laid  in  the  grave — ^had  been  a  reputed 
wizard  3  and  they  believed  his  daughter  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have 
bewitched  this  poor  deluded  girl.  They  went  to  her  house,  abused  and 
tormented  her  ^  she  fled  to  law  for  shelter  \  the  court  laughed  at  the 
whole,  and  at  the  simplicity  of  die  parties.     But  Molly  was  vexed  and 
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irritated ;  and  had  she  not  reason  to  be  so  when  undeservedly  branded 
with  the  opprobrium  of  a  witch^  despised  and  abased  as  such  ?  The  youug 
maiden  became  more  desponding,  and  her  friends  more  assured  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  the  evil  influence  of  Molly.  A  change  of  air  was 
thought  desirable, — a  trip  to  France  was  undertaken^  but  this  proved  use- 
less. She  returned  in  a  weaker  state  of  health — she  pined  away  still — and, 
alas  !  her  body  is  laid  in  the  silent  tomb,  and  the  clod  of  the  valley  now 
covers  her  head. 

Her  body  is  at  rest, — ^her  soul  in  heaven. 


WOMAN. 


How  beautiful  is  womau,  in  the  prime 

Of  sportive  youth,  and  health,  and  innocence  ; 

When  at  the  earliest  dawn  she  treads  the  fields 

And  gathers  the  wild  flowers,  whose  brilliant  hues 

Are  only  equalled  by  her  blooming  cheek ! 

How  beautiful  is  woman,  when  at  eve, 

Deck'd  with  the  brilliant  gems  and  diamonds 

Of  Visapour,  or  of  Golconda's  mines. 

She  joins  with  pleasure  in  the  graceful  dance — 

Or  when  she  pours  the  soul  of  music  forth 

In  sweetest  melody,  her  bosom  heaves 

With  tender,  purest  sensibility, 

At  the  enchanting  tale  she  warbles  forth  I 

How  beautlAil  is  woman,  when  engaged 

In  nursing  the  fond  ofbpring  of  her  love, 

When  to  her  bosom  pressed  its  little  hand 

Is  playing  sportfully,  and  as  he  smiles 

She  looks  with  pleasure  round  to  meet  the  gaze 

Of  the  fond  Ikther,  who  in  ecstacy 

Beholds  in  silence  the  endearing  scene ; — 

But  lovelier  still  is  woman  when  beside 

The  sick  couch  of  her  husband  or  her  child 

She  keeps  the  painfdl  vigils  of  the  night. 

Anticipates  each  wish,  and,  though  borne  down 

By  long  fatigue  and  fond  anxiety, 

Yet  pours  the  balm  of  comfort  to  the  mind. 

And  as  a  guardian  angel  hovers  round 

To  aid  and  bless  the  ol^ects  of  her  love ! 

Dear,  lovely  woman  1  partner  of  our  joys. 

But  dearer  still  as  solace  to  our  griefs, 

Whose  finer  feelings  and  whose  sympathy 

Extend  to  all  our  sufferings  and  our  cares — 

Whose  softening  smile  makes  home  a  Paradise, 

Whose  fond  embrace  will  chase  our  cares  away. 

And  mellow  down  our  anger  into  love. 

Woman,  I  love  thee.  A  Corhubian. 


THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    GUERNSEY. 


From  an  accurate  survey  of  the  island,  and  from  a  report  drawn  up  by 
Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Esq.,  bailifi^,  and  bv  him  laid  before  the  States,  at 
the  request  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  Sir  John  Colborne,  on  the  3d  July, 
1838,  with  the  view  of  eifecting  a  commutation  of  tithes,  the  surface  of 
Guernsey  may  be  stated  at  twenty -four  miles  square,  or,  reckoning  640 

acres  to  the  square  mile,  at 15,360  English  acres. 

Deducting  one-third  for  rocks,  cliffs,  and  places  not 
susceptive  of  culture — and  for  houses,  buildings  of 
.  all  sorts,  streets,  and  roads,  say 5, 120  „ 

There  remain  in,  or  fit  for,  cultivation 10,240  English  acres. 
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An  island,  whose  surface  thus  consists  of  little  more  than  tea  thousand 
acres  of  orchard,  garden,  arable  and  pasture  land,  cannot  be  expected  to 
afford  a  great  variety,  or  any  very  enlarged  system  of  agriculture.  There 
are,  however,  circumstances  connected  with  the  tenure  of  property,  its 
extreme  subdivision,  and  productiveness,  and  with  the  numbers  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  may  suggest  useful  reflections  to  the  farmer,  the 
political  economist,  and  the  statesman  of  larger  countries. 

The  tenure  of  property  partakes  of  the  double  nature  of  land  held  as  a 
farm  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  rents,  and  of  land  held  as  freehold  in 
perpetuity.  A  purchase  may  be  made  by  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
price  agreed  upon,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  jpart  only,  ana  converting  the 
remainder  into  com  rents,  to  be  annually  paid ;  or,  nnaily,  by  converting 
the  whole  of  the  price  into  such  rents,  in  the  last  two  cases,  where  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  price  is  stipulated  for  in  annual  rents,  the  purchaser  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  the  proprietor,  as  in  the  fint  case  where 
the  whole  price  is  paid  down,  and  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rents  are  paid, 
he  and  his  neirs  can  never  be  disturbed,  and  hold  the  land  as  freehokl  for 
ever. 

To  the  former  proprietor,  the  rents  are  guaranteed  by  the  land  sold,  and 
by  all  the  other  real  property  held  at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  purchaser  clear 
of  incumbrances  ;  and  the  rents  being  transferable,  and  such  property  being 
always  in  demand,  money  can  be  raised  by  their  sale  with  as  much  ease  as 
it  could  before  on  the  land  itself. 

**  Thas,  without  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  original  possessor  enjoys 
the  neat  income  of  his  estate,  secured  on  the  estate  itself,  which  he  can  resume  in 
case  of  non-payment ;  while  the  purchaser,  on  the  due  payment  of  the  rent  charged, 
becomes  real  and  perpetual  owner,  having  an  interest  in  the  soil  far  above  that  of 
fanners  under  any  other  kind  of  tenure. 

''  Experience  has  proved  that,  under  this  tenure,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  econo- 
my was  generated,  producing  content,  ease,  and  even  wealth,  iVom  estates  which, 
in  other  countries,  would  hardly  i)e  thought  capable  of  affording  sustenance  to 
their  occupants.  And  thus  also  arose  two  classes  mutually  advantageous  to  each 
other :  the  one  living  on  its  income,  or  free  to  exercise  trade  and  professions ;  the 
other,  composed  of  formers  raised  to  the  rank  of  proprietors,  dependant  on  their 
gfood  conduct  only. 

''  The  faculty  of  acquiring  land  in  perpetuity,  without  paying  any  porchase 
money,  is  undeniably  proved  to  have  been  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  people  of  this 
island ;  but  it  must  be  obvious,  that  this  source  of  so  much  good  could  never  bare 
existed,  and  can  no  longer  continue,  without  a  corresponding  security  well  guanuH 
teed  to  the  original  proprietor  of  the  land  willing  to  part  with  it." 

Subdivision  of  Property. — ^An  idea  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land 
may  be  formed  by  a  reference  to  the  last  population  returns,  in  1831,  by 
which  there  were  1748  inhabited  houses  in  the  nine  country  parishes,  and 
1728  in  the  town  parish.  As  the  latter  extends  into  the  country  a  mile 
south,  a  mile  west,  and  a  mile  north,  there  are  more  than  252  houses  of  the 
town  parish  that  must  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  country,  and  added 
to  the  1748  houses  of  the  nine  country  parishes.  Reckoning,  therefore,  2000 
houses  in  the  country,  and  dividing  between  them  the  ten  thousand  acres  fit 
for  .cultivation,  the  portion  is  five  English  acres,  or  12}  Guernsey  verg6es  to 
each  house. 

This  portion  is  not,  of  course,  equally  distributed;  instead  of  five,  many 
houses  have  only  two  or  three  acres  attached  to  them,  while  some  in  each 
parish  have  twenty  to  thirty.  An  English  agriculturist  will  smile  at  the 
cidling  of  the  latter,  considerable  estates,  and  on  hearing  that  the  exceptions 
where  estates  exceed  thirty  acres  are  extremely  rare.  If,  indeed,  a  fern  do 
contain  fift^  or  sixty,  none  beyond  can  be  found.  This  will  not  appear 
surprising  if  we  consider  the  small  extent  of  the  island,  and  its  law  of  suc- 
cession. Land  cannot,  by  that  law,  be  devised  by  will.  The  eldest  son 
takes  as  his  eldership,  the  house,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  perches  of 
land  adjoining  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  estates,  if  there  be  both — he 
is  also  at  liberty  to  retain  the  land  in  the  ring  fence ;  that  is,  to  keep  posses- 
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sioD  of  all  lands  to  which  he  may  have  access  without  croseinff  the  public 
road ;  but  for  such  part  of  the  lauds  as  exceeds  his  own  share,  be  must  pay 
to  his  co-heirs  the  price  put  upon  it  by  the  constables  and  douzeuiers  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  With  the  exception  of  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  land  which  is  reserved  for  the  sons,  and  out  of  which  is  taken 
the  eldership,  the  real  property  is  divided  two-thirds  among  the  sons,  and 
ooe-third  among  the  daughters ;  but,  should  their  relative  numbers  give  an 
advantage  to  the  daughters,  if  a  third  were  allotted  to  them,  they  would  be 
bound  to  forego  that  advantage,  and  to  share  equally  with  the  brothers. 

Productiveness  of  the  island, — ^The  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  tenure 
by  which  a  permanent  interest  in  its  cultivation  is  secured  to  the  occupier, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  great  (iroduction.  Natural  causes  come  also  to 
his  aid,  arising  from  fertility  of  soil,  mildness  of  climate,  and  the  excellent 
manure  which  the  sand  and  sea  weed  afibrd  $  to  these  natural  causes  may  be 
added  the  excellent  roads,  which  of  late  years  give  so  much  facility  to  the 
procuring  of  that  manure,  and  an  easy  access,  not  only  to  the  coast,  but  to 
and  from  every  part  of  the  island ;  and  a^in,  the  labour  and  attention  ren- 
dered necessary  b^  the  small  quantitv  ot  land  in  each  farm,  and  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  it,  contribute  largely  to  an  increased  production.  Thus, 
the  tethering  of  all  cattle,  the  use  of  the  spade,  and  the  general  culture  of 
clover,  lucern,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel,  add  wonderfully  to 
the  means  of  sustenance  for  all  animals.  In  small  farms  alone,  and  among 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  occupiers,  are  to  be  found  the  superior  care 
and  economy  requisite  for  the  successful  rearing  and  feeding  of  calves,  pig^, 
and  poultry,  and  for  the  general  management  of  the  dairy. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  generally  observed,  gives  two  crops  of  wheat  in  ^ye 
years,  the  usual  course  is  parsnips,  wheat,  barlev,  clover,  and  wheat — the 
greater  produce  of  wheat  being  after  parsnips.  If  we  compare  our  produce 
of  wheat  with  that  of  England,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  produce  in 
England  is  stated  by  Arthur  Young,  Tull,  and  Cobbett,  and  the  late  resolu- 
tions of  several  agricultural  meetings,  at  twenty-three  or  twentv-four  Win- 
chester bushels  per  acre. — ^Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  reckons  it  at  onlv  twenty-one  bushels.  In  Guernsey,  the  average 
produce  may  be  reckoned  tnirty-three  bushels.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  preface 
to  Tull,  says  that  on  a  trial  in  Hampshire  between  the  broad  cast  and  the  drill 
husbandry,  the  produce  was  the  same  both  ways,  and  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
seven  Winchester  bushels  of  spirit  wheat  per  acre,  and  this  was  in  the  best 
land,  in  a  very  favorable  year,  and  with  the  most  careful  culture. — Now, 
in  Guernsey,  a  neighbour  of  the  writer  of  this  article  grew,  in  1832,  in  a 
field  of  exactly  two  and  a  half  Enelish  acres,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
and  a  half  Winchester  bushels,  or  fifty-four  per  acre.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  other  farmers,  both  in  Guernsey  and  Serk,  have  occasionally  grown  fifty- 
five  bushels,  and  one  respectable  farmer  asserts,  that  he  once  grew  at  least 
sixty  Winchester  bushels  per  acre. 

The  hay  crops  in  Guernsey  may  be  stated,  in  the  uplands  well  taken 
care  of,  at  an  average,  at  three  tons  and  a  half  £nfflish  weight  per  acre — and 
they  have  been  frequently  known  in  the  best  land  and  in  favourable  seasons 
to  be  four  tons  and  three  quarters. 

Field-roots  for  cattle  are  equally  productive.  Parsnips  are  no  where 
grown  with  more  success  than  in  this  island,  and  are  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  root  that  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  true  that  mangel-wurzel 
gives  heavier  crops,  and  is  almost  equally  useful  for  milch  cows,  but  for 
the  fatting  of  stock  of  all  kinds  the]^  are  not  to  be  compared  to  parsnips. 
The  mode  of  cultivating  the  parsnip  in  Guernsey  is  well  described  by  Dr. 
John  MacCulloch,  in  his  communication  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  in  September,  1814.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  form  a  material 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of  green  crops,  when  it  shall  become 
better  known ;  but  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  power  which  it  possesses 
of  resistin^r  the  injuries  of  frost,  that  he  points  it  out  as  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  Society.     "The  produce  per  acre  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
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of  the  carrot.  A  good  crop  in  Guernsey  is  considered  about  twenty-two 
tons  per  English  acre.  This  is  a  less  heavy  crop  than  turnip,  but  it  is  much 
more  considerable  than  that  either  of  the  carrot  or  potatoe ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  quantity  of  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  generally  speaking 
of  nutritious  matter  in  the  parsnip,  bears  a  far  larger  projiortion  to  the  water 
than  it  does  in  the  turnip,  its  superiority  in  point  of  produce  will  appear  in 
this  case  also  to  be  greater.  The  allowance  for  fatting  an  ox  is  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  per  day,  exclusive  of  hay ;  it  is  found  to  fatten  quicker 
than  when  fed  with  any  other  root,  and  the  meat  turns  out  more  sweet  and 
delicate.^  Hogs  prefer  this  root  to  all  others,  and  make  excellent  pork,  but 
the  boiling  of  the  root  renders  the  bacon  flabby.  The  animal  can  be  fatten- 
ed in  six  weeks  by  this  food." 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  favour  of  the  parsnip,  nor  of  the  beef 
and  pork  fatted  with  that  root.  The  meat  sold  in  the  Guernsey  market 
about  Christmas  has  no  superior,  and  the  late  dean  of  the  island,  who  was 
near  ninety  when  he  died,  used  to  relate  that,  in  his  ^'ounger  days,  he  was 
invited  to  dine  at  an  Agricultural  Meeting  in  Hampshire,  where  some  of  the 
partv  who  had  been  in  Guernsey,  extolled  the  beef  of  that  island ;  a  dinner 
was  betted,  Guernsey  against  Leadenhall,  and  the  dean  was  requested  to 
send  at  Christmas  a  round  and  a  sirloin  from  Guernsey — ^the  opposite  side 
procured  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  Leadenhall  market.  At  the  trial 
dinner,  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Guernsey  beef  was  generally  if  not 
unanimously  admitted.  At  this  very  moment,  10th  January,  1834,  there  is 
in  Guernsey  market  a  porker  of  twenty-two  months,  weighing  neat  733lb. 
English,  which  has  never  taken  any  thing  but  raw  parsnips  and  sour  milk. 
Finer  meat  was  never  seen.  In  the  ise  of  parsnips  one  caution  is  absolutely 
necessary;  they  are  never  to  be  washed,  but  to  oe  given  as  they  have  been 
taken  up  from  the  ground — used  in  that  way,  they  are  found  not  to  surfeit 
the  hogs  and  cattle,  and  to  fatten  them  better  and  quicker  than  they 
otherwise  would  do;  if  washed,  they  are  apt  to  satiate,  and  will,  the 
farmers  say,  never  thoroughly  fatten. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  weight  of  the  crops  are 
undisputed ;  the  superior  quality  of  the  cows,  the  excellence  of  the  meat, 
milk,  butter,  and  vegetables,  is  equally  so.  Let  the  production  of  the  island 
be  compared  to  that  of  any  ten  thousand  acres  kept  in  one,  two,  or  three 
hands  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  advantage  of  small  farms  will  be  obvious. 
Independently  of  the  two  thousand  families  living  in  the  country,  compare 
the  surplus  produce  sent  to  market,  with  the  surplus  produce  of  any  ten 
thousand  acres  in  one,  two,  or  three  hands  elsewhere,  and  see  on  which  side 
the  balance  will  be  found.  Our  ten  thousand  acres  keep  two  thousand  five 
hundred  milch  cows,  which  produce,  one  with  the  other,  all  the  year  round, 
five  pounds  of  butter  per  week ;  this,  at  one  shilling  per  i>ound,  or  its  value 
in  milk,  amounts  to  £32,500,  three  quarters  of  which  are  sold  in  town.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  cows  are  exported,  and  about  that  number  of  fat  cows  or 
oxen  slaughtered — and  besides,  about  five  thousand  porkers  are  either 
exported,  or  sold  to  the  town.  The  qjuantity  of  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  brought  to  market,  is  prodigious,  and  one  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  potatoes  may  be  reckoned  to  be  exported  or  distilled  annually.  The 
cider  of  the  island  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand hogsheads  are  annually  exported.  From  all  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the 
produce  is  very  considerable.  In  England,  they  break  up  all  the  small 
farms,  depopulate  the  country,  and  then  cry  up  the  surplus  produce,  as  if 
that  produce,  consumed  by  a  vigorous  happy  race  of  yeomen,  did  not  t«id 
to  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom  as  much  as  when  carried  to  large  towns  to  feed 
a  miserable  feeble  population,  living  by  the  precarious  returns  of  manufiM;- 
tures  instead  of  the  certain  rewards  of  agriculture.  Besides,  the  main  fact 
upon  which  the  sticklers  for  large  farms  rest  their  argument^  is  absolutely 
disputed  ;  the  surplus  produce  from  large  farms  is  not  greater  than  it  would 
be  from  moderately  sized  farms.  There  are  larger  estates  in  England  than 
the  whole  of  this  island,  but  where  will  one  be  found  that  produces  the  \ 
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quantity  of  provigions  as  is  sent  by  the  small  farms  of  this  island  to  market? 
Look  at  the  hovels  of  the  English  and  Irish  ;  compare  them  with  our  cot- 
tages, and  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  occupier  an  interest  in  the  soil  and 
dwelling  will  at  once  be  seen — in  this  island  that  interest  is  permanent,  in 
England  and  Ireland  it  is  limited  and  precarious.  The  writers  of  the  present 
day,  on  political  economy,  mention  the  subdivision  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  Irish ;  it 
is  not  the  smallness,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  misery.  The  land  is  indeed  subdivided,  so  as  to  barely  suffice,  even 
in  potatoes,  to  sustain  the  occupier^s  family,  and  then  the  poor  are  made  to 
outbid  one  another  in  the  price  at  which  they  may  obtain  possession,  and 
the  term  is  so  short,  and  the  price  so  high,  that  the  object  of  the  occupier  is 
not  to  improve  the  spot,  but  to  procure  a  miserable  existence  for  the  year, 
bv  drawing  from  the  land  as  much,  and  laying  out  upon  it  as  little,  as  possi- 
ble, without  any  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  premises.  The  wretched 
stats  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at ;  they  remain  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Some  parts  of  the  country  under  the  management  of 
proprietors,  and  of  farmers  with  long  leases,  are  well  cultivated,  and  wear 
the  appearance  of  comfort ;  from  these  are  produced  the  large  quantities  of 
grain,  cattle,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  which  are  annually  exported,  and 
mostly  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  little 
benefitted  by  these  exports,  and  a  year  seldom  passes  without  a  famine,  or 
a  scarcity  approaching  to  it,  being  experienced  in  one  part  of  Ireland  or 
the  other,  notwithstanding  the  export  of  so  much  produce  which  the  starving 
people  have  no  means  of  purchasing. 

The  causes  of  this  misery  and  destitution  are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
employment  for  the  peasantry,  and  above  all,  in  the  absence  of  all  interest 
in  the  soil,— causes  aggravated  by  the  general  use  of  ardent  spirits  of  the 
most  pernicious  description  that  can  be  conceived.  The  obvious  remedy  is 
to  give  to  the  peasantry  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil, — a  permanent 
interest  in  the  improvement,  not  only  of  the'land,  but  of  the  dwelling  and 
general  premises — ^to  render  him  sensible  of  the  sweets  of  home,  and  to 
create  in  him  a  desire  to  retain  their  enjoyment  during  life,  to  impart  the 
blessines  and  happiness  of  such  a  home  to  all  that  are  dear  to  him,  and  to 
leave  them  unimpaired  to  his  descendants — a  permanent  interest  in  such  a 
home,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  would  prove  the  best  means  of 
withdrawing  him  from  the  beastly  habits  of  intoxication,  and  of  elevating 
his  ideas  to  the  pure  delight  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those 
about  him. 

The  good  to  be  effected,  the  implanting  of  a  love  of  home  which  brings 
with  it  the  love  of  country,  of  good  order,  and  of  civilization,  is  not  to  be 
expected  under  the  present  system  of  annual  leases,  nor  by  paltry  allotments 
or  precarious  tenures  of  land — it  can  be  done  only  by  giving  to  the  peasant 
and  to  his  heirs,  real,  independent,  and  permanent  possession  of  land 
suHictent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  and  secured  to  them  for  ever  on 
the  due  payment  of  the  annual  rent  stipulated  by  the  contract  of  purchase. 

I  am  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  against  such 
a  scheme  of  partition — ^they  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  land  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  they  will  raise  objections  to  the  establishment  of  independent 
families  arouna  them,  as  nurseries  of  a  poor  and  more  numerous  population. 
Their  fears  and  objections  are  not  well  founded :  the  system  of  selling  for 
perpetual  rents,  secured  on  laud  daily  improving  in  value,  ought  to  remove 
their  objections,  and,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  for  them 
than  the  actual  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  The  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
finding  no  employment  from  the  rich,  no  land  to  till,  except  at  prices  which 
the  utmost  labour  cannot  enable  them  to  pay,  are  driven  to  desperation  when, 
having  attempted  to  cultivate  a  fie)^  of  potatoes,  they  are  called  upon  for 
tithes  on  those  potatoes  which  are  already  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  families,  and  the  payment  of  rent.    The  law,  the  military,  the  police, 
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are  however  called  upon  to  force  them  to  pay  both  rent  and  tithes,  or  in 
default,  to  eject  them  from  land  and  home. — ^Seein^  all  the  authorities,  and 
institutions  of  the  country  leagued  against  them,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
peasantry  should  look  upon  those  authorities  and  institutions  with  distrust  ? 
The  situation  of  the  landowners  is  not  to  be  envied  i  it  is  true  that,  by 
coercive  measures,  they  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
but  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  own  comfort  and  happiness.  If  there 
be,  as  we  must  suppose  there  is,  a  pleasure  in  the  exhibition  of  pride  and 
power,  in  the  unlimited  exercise  ot  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  landioids 
of  Ireland  must  experience  that  pleasure  m  the  highest  degree ;  the  un- 
exampled scenes  of  misery  which  they  behold  at  every  step,  attest  their 
arbitrary  sway,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  that  sway  has 
occasioned:  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  their  triumph;  but  amidst  that 
triumph,  they  cannot  taste  the  sweets  and  comfort  of  a  peaceful  home — they 
cannot  meet  the  smiles  of  a  grateful  tenantry, — ^they  are  obliged  to  fly 
their  country. 

How  different  would  their  situation  be,  if  they  consented  to  adopt  the 
system  recommended — if  they  sold  on  perpetual  leases,  and  at  the  full  value, 
apart  of  the  lands  which  they  cannot  Keep  in  their  own  hands,  and  whidi, 
divided  in  estates  of  from  two  to  six  Irish  acres,  would  render  an  equd 
number  of  families  happy  and  industrions — while  the  full  value  of  the 
land  would  be  preserved  to  the  landlord,  and  be  secured  to  him  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  any  other  part  of  his  property.  Every  year,  every 
improvement  laid  out  by  the  new  proprietor,  would  add  to  the  securi^  of 
the  annual  rent  due  to  the  former  proprietor,  who,  without  care  or  anxiety, 
without  labour  or  expense,  without  witnessing  the  distress  occasioned  bv 
the  change  of  yearly  tenants  ejected  from  the  miserable  hovels  for  whicn 
they  cannot  by  any  human  efforts  contrive  to  pay  the  heavy  rents, 
imposed  eenerallv  by  middle  men — would  be  sure  to  receive  a  &ir  income 
from  the  land  ceded,  and  would  do  so  with  the  good  will  and  good  wishes 
of  all  around  him. 

A  traveller  in  Spain  gives  a  description  of  a  part  of  that  fine  kingdom, 
that  might  have  been  applied  t^  Ireland : 

<<  Beside  EdQa  and  Carmona  we  met  but  few  villages  between  Cordova  and  Se- 
ville, and  no  solitary  fsmjoB  nor  houses,  other  than  the  public  veotas.  Ihough 
the  soil  was  every  where  fertile,  yet  it  was,  in  general,  imperfectly  coltivatedt  and 
often  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to 
behold  this  country,  which  rose  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  the 
Romans  and  Arabs,  now  so  fallen,  so  impoverished.  The  principal  source  of  this 
depopulation  may  be  found  in  the  landed  monopolies ;  nearly  the  whole  country 
being  owned  by  large  proprietors,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  granted  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest. 

<<  They  who  preach  the  preservation  of  families  and  estates,  and  deprecate  the 
unlimited  subdivision  of  propeity,  should  make  a  journey  to  Andalusia.  Other 
causes  are  found  in  the  odious  privileges  of  the  Mesta,  in  the  exorbitanee  of  the 
taxes,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  internal  communications,  and  in  the  thonsand 
restrictions  which  check  circulation  at  every  step.  Not  to  mention  ^he  elergy, 
the  convents  and  the  robbers,  have  we  not  already  causes  enough  of  rain  and 
desolation?" 

The  arguments  propounded  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mules,  in  favour  of  the 
allotment  system,  adopted  in  some  part  of  England,  by  which  small 
portions  of  land  are  leased  out  to  the  labouring  classes — apply  with  much 
more  force  to  the  system  of  absolute  sales  subject  to  a  perpetual  rent : 

^'  It  ulmost  invariably  improves  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  labour- 
log  classes,  by  fostering  self-respect,  independence,  and  contentment,  and  by 
raising  the  general  standard  of  subsistence.  It  g^ves  the  habit  of  continued  and 
patient  industry,  inspiring  right  motives,  and  the  assurance  of  reward.  It  imparts 
a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  labour,  and  the  rights'  of  property  j  gives  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  in  the  good  order  of  society.  It 
lessens  pauperism,  intemperance,  discontent,  distress  and  crime  3  and  cherishes  in 
their  stead,  sobriety,  cheerfulness,  gratitude,  and  all  the  growth  of  kindlier  feelings 
of  our  nature.    It  developes  the  moral  character,  and  even  contributes  to  more 
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itoble  aspiratioDS,  by  promoling  the  better  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  ren- 
deriog  religious  societies  more  efficacious,  by  removing  the  distracting  and  corrod- 
ing care  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  day  passing  over  them — wants 
supplied,  and  fairer  prospects,  being  conducive  to  that  composure  and  peace  of 
mind  which  best  cherish  religious  improvement.  It  offers  the  means  simple  and 
obvious,  which  in  no  long  time  would  waken  a  nation  into  gladness,  and  spread  a 
smile  over  the  face  of  nature  itself.  The  discordant  elements  of  society  would 
thereby  become  purified  by  this  salutary  admixture.  Its  several  classes,  weak  in 
their  division,  and  hostile,  as  separate  firom  each  other,  would,  as  they  were  drawn 
together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  affection,  become  indissoluble ;  not 
only,  as  the  fabled  bundle  of  sticks,  would  they  remain  united  and  unbroken,  but 
each,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  would  again  branch  forth  end  blossom  into  all  the 
charities  and  virtues  of  domestic  and  social  life.  Then,  indeed,  the  different  ranks 
of  society,  instead  of  so  many  steps  of  a  dungeon,  would,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  seem 
reaching  ap  to  Heaven,  and  the  angels  of  mercy  and  gratitude  would  be  seen 
ascending  and  descending  thereon  for  ever." 

One  of  the  queries  proposed  by  Bishop  Berkeley  is  not  inapplicable  to 
Ireland,  and  to  this  subject: 

**  Suppose  the  bulk  of  our  inhabitants  had  shoes  to  their  feet,  clothes  to  their 
backs,  and  beef  in  their  bellies,  might  not  such  a  state  be  eligible  for  the  public, 
even  though  the  squires  were  condemned  to  drink  ale  and  cider?" 

The  state  of  things  supposed  by  the  bishop  would  certainly  be  eligible, 
even  with  that  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  squires ;  but,  by  following  the 
system  here  recommended,  the  attainment  of  such  a  state  would  require  no 
sacrifice  of  any  kind ;  the  jpeople  might  have  shoes  to  their  feet,  clothes  to 
their  backs,  and  beef  in  their  bellies,  while  the  squires  would  have  better 
means  than  they  now  have  to  drink  wine  or  any  other  liquor  they  like  best. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  opinions  of  authors  of 
travels,  or  of  public  economy.  The  effects  and  working  of  the  system 
recommended,  may  be  seen  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  the  theory  is  there 
reduced  into  practice,  and  has  been  so,  successfully,  for  ages,  although  with 
many  disadvantages  that  would  not  occur  in  countries  of  greater  extent. 
The  constant  subdivision  of  land  in  these  very  small  islands,  might  appear 
to  many  to  be  necessarily  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties  and  want 
of  employment  to  the  population,  which  that  subdivision  tends  so  power- 
fully to  increase,  while  the  limited  extent  of  the  country  gives  no  scope  to 
industry,  and  presents  no  resource  to  the  agriculturist  in  want  of  land.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  which,  in  England,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  excess,  as 
to  give  to  one  child,  not  only  the  principal  house  and  estate,  but  all  the 
estates  that  belonged  to  the  father — and  which,  in  France,  is  so  tar  put  aside 
as  not  to  leave  to  the  eldest  son  the  paternal  roof,  and  gives  him  no  prefer- 
ence in  the  retaining  it  over  his  co-heirs,  male  or  female — that  law  is  so  far 
observed  in  Guernsey,  as  to  give  to  the  eldest  the  property  of  the  principal 
house,  and  of  a  few  perches  of  land  adjoining,  on  which  the  out-houses  may 
be  supposed  to  stand — the  law  gives  him  that  property  exclusively,  and 
without  compensation  to  his  co-heirs,  and  further  gives  him  the  right  to  keep 
all  the  land  attached  to  the  house  in  the  ring  fence,  and  not  separated  from 
it  by  a  public  road — but,  for  the  value  of  all  the  land  exceeding  the  sixteen 
to  twenty  perches,  allowed  for  the  eldership,  he  must  account  to  his  co-heirs. 

The  Guernsey  custom  is  not  attended  with  the  g^oss  partiality  and  injus- 
tice of  the  English  law,  which  denies  to  the  younger  children  all  right  or 
title  to  the  land  of  their  parents  $  while  it  does  not  so  completely  dissever 
the  estates  as  the  French  law,  by  which  all  houses  and  lands  are  divided 
equally  among  the  brothers  and  sisters,  but  preserves  in  Guernsey  the 
nucleus  of  the  family  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest,  without  depriving 
the  younger  branches  of  their  share  of  the  value. 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  in  order  to  obviate  objections  that  mi^ht 
be  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  into  Ireland.  Something  like 
the  Guernsey  custom  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  endless  subdivision 
of  the  small  estates,  that  would,  according  to  the  said  system,  be  occupied 
by  the  present  houseless  peasantry. 
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Such  a  system  recjuires  the  co-operation  of  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
and,  above  all,  a  legislative  interference  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  case,  the  extreme  danger  to  the  state,  attendant  on  the 
actual  and  impending  state  of  society,  can  alone  warrant  such  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property.  But  the  very  protection  of  that  property  may 
require  a  remedy  against  evils  that  threaten  to  sweep  away  every  Testige  of 
that  property,  and  every  person  having  a  claim  to  it. 

For  their  own  sake,  all  such  persons  should  come  forward  and  petition 
the  aid  of  the  legislature — they  should  be  the  first  to  propose  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  and  that  measure  should  be  of  a  general  nature.  All  partial 
remedies  that  seek  to  bolster  up  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  the  precarious 
tenures  of  land,  can  be  of  no  use;  things  have  arrived  to  that  deg^ree  of 
individual  misery,  and  general  danger,  that  nothing  but  a  mighty  change  can 
effect  any  permanent  good.  The  removal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  some 
centuries  past,  might  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  that  great  mass  of 
distress  now  witnessed,  and  an  equal  law  of  succession  would  now  produce 
great  benefits  to  the  country  :  but  immediate  relief  is  wanted,  and  to  obtain 
that  relief  to  the  extent  required,  there  appear  but  two  measures  adequate^ 
the  cession  of  land  to  poor  families  on  the  payment  of  perpetual  rents^ 
and  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  Both  remedies  combined  must  produce  a 
great  improvement ;  a  poor  law  is  another  remedy  about  to  be  tried,  which 
alone  can  never  restore  Ireland  to  a  happy  state.  The  poor  are  too 
numerous  to  render  it  possible  to  give  them  sufficient  relief,  without  the 
greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landowners.  Compare  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made  bv  them  in  execution  of  the  poor  law,  with  the  sale  of  their 
superfluous  lands  on  perpetual  rents — and  decide  which  plan  of  relief  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  those  owners.  No  doubt  can  surely  exist  on  die 
matter.  The  poor  law,  to  be  effective,  will  require  pecuniary  sacrifices  to 
an  enormous  amount;  the  cession  of  land  would  require  none, — would  be 
attended  with  no  diminution  of  income.  There  is  another  consideration, 
which  is  the  national  expense  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  poor  houses 
all  over  the  country,  independently  of  the  moral  degradation  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  crowding  so  many  poor  together.  In  every  point  of  view, 
and  especially  the  moral  consideration,  how  desirable  must  that  plan  be 
which  would  give  an  interest  in  the  soil  to  the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  population, 
— which  would  remove  discontent,  and  promote  industrv  and  content  over  the 
whole  tace  of  the  country  I  How  superior  would  such  a  state  of  things  be 
to  the  system  of  wretchedness,  idleness  and  destitution,  which  prevails  !  How 
superior  as  a  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  rich  proprietcnr  as  well 
as  to  the  poor  labourer.  How  superior  in  point  of  general  interest,  and  in 
point  of  even  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  themselves !  Compared  with  the 
poor  law  attempted  to  be  introduced,  the  superiority  of  the  present  plan  is 
most  striking.  The  poor  law  may  give  some  relief,  but  no  remedy  to  the 
poor, — no  prevention  of  poverty  ;  the  evil,  the  canker  will  remain,  and  the 
discontent  also.  So  far  from  creating  comfort  to  the  proprietors,  the  poor 
law  will  be  the  cause  of  their  being  assailed  more  than  ever  by  the  poor 
who  surround  them,  and  who  will  think  themselves  authorised  by  law  so  to 
assail  them.  The  poor  law,  as  a  palliation  of  the  evil,  will  cost  to  the 
proprietors  immense  sums  of  money,  while  the  radical  cure  would  in  fiict 
subtract  nothing  from  their  property.  The  palliation  would  greatly 
diminish  that  income,  both  by  the  sums  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  by  the  sums  levied  by  county  rates  or  national  taxes  for  tlte 
erecting  of  nouses  for  their  habitation  and  occupation.  The  radical  cure 
requires  indeed  the  nominal  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  land,  but  no  sacrifice 
of  the  property, — no  diminution  of  the  income. 

SOLICITUS. 


(  243  ) 
PHILIP   DURELL,    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    JERSEY. 


As  this  admirable  speech,  delivered  in  the  parishof  St.  John,  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1787,  furnishes  the  most  lucid  and  convincing^ 
arguments  in  favour  of  reforming  the  principal  grievances  now  complained 
of  in  Jersey,  we  have  translated  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in  that 
island.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  masterly  State  Paper,  worthy  of  perusal  by  every 
political  student. — Ed. 

'^Gentlemen, — ^This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  attended  your  parochial 
meetings  since  my  return  from  France.  You  may  desire  to  know  what  reflections 
I  have  made  during  my  travels,  and  whether  they  have  confirmed  me  in  my 
former  sentiments,  or  produced  a  change  in  my  opinions.  To  satisfy  this  reason- 
able curiosity,  I  think  myself  bound  in  honour  to  state  without  disguise  the  view 
that  I  entertain  of  the  state  of  parties  now  dividing  this  island.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  proposition  made  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Constables,  induced  me  to 
side  with  the  Court.  I  thought  this  proposition  so  beneficial  to  my  country,  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  defend  it  with  all  my  zeal  and  ability.  The  pub- 
lic will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that  the  speech  I  delivered  on  that  occasion 
WB8  not  opposed  to  their  interests,  since  they  deigned  to  testify  their  approval. 
Well,  gentlemen,  what  I  then  was,  I  now  am.  My  principles  are  fixed.  To  the 
last  hour  of  my  life,  I  shall  attach  myself  to  that  party  which  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  my  countrymen,  and  alleviates  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  But,  since  a 
well  fhimed  constitution  can  alone  ensure  these  advantages  to  a  country,  I  shall 
examine  with  you,  whether  we  possess  such  a  constitution,  and  whether  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  are  really  happy  under  the  existing  form  of  government.  To 
determine  these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  five  following  propositions, 
which  embrace,  nearly,  the  substance  of  all  our  political  differences:  the  legis- 
lative power,  the  executive  power,  a  code  of  laws,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  feudal 
rights  of  the  seigneurs. 

"  All  nations  have  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  jurisdiction  competent  to 
pronounce  sentence  on  those  who  disturb  the  peace  of  society ;  but  all  countries 
have  not  known  the  limits  within  which  the  prerogatives  of  this  jurisdiction  should 
be  restrained.  In  some«  as  in  Turkey,  the  legislative  and  executive  power  are 
concentrated  in  one  hand.  Thence  results  a  formidable  authority,  which  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  people,  because  he  who  executes  the  law,  also  enacts  the  law.  In 
others,  as  In  England,  the  legislative  power  is  separated  f^om  the  executive.  Here 
then  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  have  an  interest  in  framing  moderate 
and  impartial  laws,  because  they  themselves  are  suhject  to  their  exercise  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  because  they  may  justly  apprehend  being  the  first 
victims  of  an  unjuat  or  partial  law.  This  is  not  the  case  in  countries  where  the 
same  persona  frame  laws  and  carry  them  into  execution.  There  equivocation  and 
ambiguity  are  ingeniously  studied,  that  a  discretionary  power  of  interpreting 
the  laws  may  be  Introduced,  by  which  latitude,  some  are  oppressed  and  others 
favoured.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  but  too  true  that  we  are  in  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. Our  States  are  composed  of  three  bodies,  the  judges,  the  clergy,  and  the 
constables.  The  judges  are  thus  legislators,  and  execute  their  own  laws ;  they 
ought  not  to  sit  in  the  States,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  and  on  which  I 
shall  enlarge  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  executive  power.  Neither  ought  the 
clergy  to  be  members  of  the  States,  unless  chosen  by  the  electors,  because  their 
special  interests  differ  fh>m  those  of  the  community.  The  constables  alone  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  frame  laws,  because  they  represent  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  every  law  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the  general  will.  Can  it  be 
affirmed  that  a  law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will,  when  the  jurats  and  clergy, 
by  coalescing  together,  may  enact  ordinances  opposed  to  public  good,  despite  the 
united  opposition  of  the  constables  7  The  decision  of  twenty-four  privileged  and 
irresponsible  persons  becomes  obligatory  on  all  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
What  are  the  consequences,  my  dear  countrymen  ?  The  rich  are  fortified  in  their 
ui^ust  pretensions,  while  the  poor  man  is  despised.  The  seigneurs  crush  the  peo- 
ple under  the  heavy  weight  of  their  odious  pretensions.  The  wealthy,  able  to 
purchase  electoral  votes,  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  their  indigent  neighbours. 
The  bumble  are  iqjured  and  vilified,  while  the  insolent  triumph  !  There  is,  more- 
over, strong  reason  to  fear  that  the  jurats,  who  form  one^third  of  the  States,  may 
render  themselves  formidable  to  the  other  two-thirds,  since  they  have  the  power 
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to  do  so  in  their  hands,  and  to  persecute  those  who  diffinr  fVom  them  in  opinion. 
At  tlie  present  day,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  patriots  willing  to  sacrifice  their  per- 
sonal interests  to  those  of  the  public,  so  that,  for  the  moment,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  score.  But  what  security  have  we  against  a  coalition  of  the  jurats 
and  clergy  ?  Who  can  guaranlee  to  us  that,  so  long  as  the  root  of  the  evil  exists, 
we  may  not  have  a  repetition  of  those  calamitous  days,  when  a  lieutenant-bailiff, 
asserting  for  himself  and  his  associates  the  most  absurd  prerogative,  insisted  that 
members,  who  were  his  equals,  should  rise  fVom  their  seats  when  addressing  the 
States,  and  menaced  those  with  imprisonment  who  dared  freely  to  express  their 
opinions,  or  who  took  a  view  of  a  sutiject  different  from  his  own  ?  What  degrada- 
tion !  What  infamy !  In  this  manner  were  the  representatives  of  the  people 
treated  !  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the  interests  and  liberties  of  twenty  thou- 
sand souls ! 

<' You  are  convinced,  gentlemen,  of  the  danger  of  confiding  the  exeeutiTe  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  wield  the  legislative  power.  I  shall  now  point  out  the 
danger  oF  allowing  those  who  make  the  laws  to  abjudicate  upon  them.  This  briugt 
me  to  my  second  proposition :  the  executive  authority. 

''As  soon  as  the  legislators  have  enacted  laws,  they  ought  to  re-enter  the  class  of 
citizens,  and  obey  their  own  laws,  as  the  rest  of  society  ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  of  putting  them  into  execution  ;  this  duty  should  be  confided  to 
other  parties,  otherwise  they  would  confer  upon  themselves,  as  legislators,  the 
very  authority  they  wield,  as  judges.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  special 
grievances  that  has  crept  into  our  constitution.  Our  judges  are  clothed  with 
ipgistlative  power,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  seigneurs;  consequently,  their 
private  interests  are  opposed  to  general  interests.  He  who  has  fines  to  pay  on 
successions,  and  pleads  at  the  bar  of  the  court  for  exemption !  He  who  owes 
seignorial  rents,  and  refuses  to  pay  them  in  kind !  The  poor  and  the  roturier  who 
have  neither  fiefs  nor  titles  of  nobility,  and  who  demand  justice  from  those  who 
possess  both  !  Do  they  appear  before  an  impartial  tribunal  ?  Although  we  have 
a  legislative  body,  it  is  nevertheless  the  interest  of  the  jurats  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  laws;  for  if  laws  existed,  they  would  define  rules  of  proceeding,  and 
thus  abridge  their  anthority.  They  would  no  longer  be  able  to  decide  arbitrarily, 
and  according  to  their  caprice.  The  judges  would  be  respected  merely  as  organs 
of  the  law,  but  we  should  not  tremble  before  them,  nor  prostrate  ourselves  at  their 
ieet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  is  without  fixed  laws,  and  the  judge  is  able 
to  pronounce  sentence  according  to  his  mere  will  and  discretion,  then  we  must 
humour  him,  and  truckle  to  him.  We  must  be  complaisant,  flatterers,  toad- 
eaters,  if  we  wish  to  be  in  his  good  graces.  I  bring  not  this  accusation  against 
the  magistrates  of  Jersey  ;  il  is  human  nature  that  I  describe.  **  If  the  magis- 
trate," says  Beccana,  "  does  not  act  in  conformity  with  laws  known  to  all  the 
citizens,  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  make  them  as  he  pleases,  such  an  abase  win 
open  the  door  to  tyranny,  a  monster  constantly  prowling  round  the  outworks  of 
political  liberty.  I  know  of  no  exception  to  this  general  axiom,  to  wit,  that  every 
citizen  ought  to  know  when  he  is  guilty,  and  when  he  is  innocent."  These  pre- 
cepts are  so  beautiful,  and  they  define  so  accurately  the  duties  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  that  they  ought  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on 
every  tribunal  where  justice  is  respected  I  Nevertheless,  we  daily  see  our  citizens 
doubting,  whether  actions  they  deem  innocent  will  be  treated  as  criminal.  For 
example,  I  deliver  a  speech  in  public,  tending  to  show  that  abuses  exist  Sn  our 
constitution.  I  think  myself  safe,  because  there  is  no  law  which  prohibits  such  a 
speech.  It  may,  however,  displease  some  person  in  power ;  he  cites  me  before 
his  tribunal,  and  there,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  he  inflicts  on  me  what 
punishment  he  pleases.  This  dangerous  abuse  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
famous  Blackstone,  who  was  among  the  mo4t  eminent  of  the  judges  of  England. 
'<  There  exists,"  sayo  he,  "  a  very  dangerous  abuse,  which  consists  in  making  ex 
post  facto  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  where  a  man  commits  an  action  indifferent  in 
itself,  the  legislator  then  declares,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is  criminal,  and  inflicts 
a  punishment  on  the  person  who  has  committed  it.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee 
that  an  act,  innocent  when  done,  would  be  converted  into  a  crime  by  a  subsequent 
law ;  consequently,  there  was  no  obligation  to  abstain  from  doing  it,  and  therefore 
any  punishment  thus  inflicted,  is  necessarily  unjust  and  cruel.  But  though  the 
court  of  Jersey  should  not  fUl  into  this  error,  still  we  are  not  entirely  safe,  so  long 
as  the  legislative  is  united  to  the  executive  power.  *'  Because  in  a  state  thus 
governed,"  says  M.  De  Montesquieu,  the  oracle  of  laws,  <<  there  can  be  no  freedom ; 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  senate  would  frame  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute 
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them  tyrannically.'*  Besides,  political  disputes  inflame  the  mind  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  judges  to  escape  the  universal  contagion  ;  and 
when  the  spirit  of  party  influences  their  conduct,  farewell  to  coolness,  farewell  to 
justice.  Now,  gentlemen,  fixed  and  definite  laws  would  obviate  the^e  evils.  This 
brings  me  to  my  third  proposition  :  the  obtaining  a  code  of  law. 

<*The  possession  of  clear  and  invariable  laws  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  gpreatest  bles- 
sing that  a  people  can  enjoy.  Where  good  laws  exist,  the  rich  and  poor  are 
equally  bound  by  them.  Justice  is  impartially  administered,  for  though  men 
have  passions,  laws  have  not ;  they  are  neither  susceptible  of  hatred  or  friendship. 
In  their  sight,  rank,  fortune,  and  titles,  have  no  weight.  The  indigent  is  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  plebeian  fears  not  to 
plead  against  a  nobleman.  With  good  laws  you  have  every  thing;  without  them, 
yoa  have  nothing.  Do  you  possess  houses,  lands,  or  moveables  ?  How  can  you 
call  them  yours,  unless  laws  guarantee  the  right  of  possession  ?  A  specious 
knave  claims  your  inheritance;  he  puts  forward  a  false  title.  To  whom  will 
you  have  recourse?  To  judges  who  have  no  laws  to  guide  them,  and  are  full  of 
prejudices?  In  truth,  the  most  virtuous  commit  errors  of  judgpnent;  blinded  by 
their  passions,  they  fancy  they  decide  according  to  their  conscience,  when  they 
only  listen  to  their  anger,  their  hatred,  or  their  spite.  Arbitrary  judges,  holding 
the  destinies  of  the  people  in  their  hands,  soon  produce  fear  and  base  submission. 
Men  tremble  before  the  rod  which  threatens  them.  They  must  kneel  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  a  haughty  master.  If,  unfortunately,  you  are  proud  of  the  dignity  of  a 
citizen,  you  are  a  lost  man.  All  these  servile  terrors  necessarily  draw  along  with 
them  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  state  no  longer  possesses  generous  citizens,  but  only 
slaves  and  tyrants.  Tb»  love  of  country  is  strangled  in  its  birth.  No  longer  can 
a  patriot  be  found  bold  enough  to  exclaim,  <<  Citizens,  learn  to  feel  your  dignity, 
and  know  that,  in  a  well  ordered  state,  no  citizen  ought  to  stand  iu  awe  of  another 
citizen."  Such,  in  part,  are  the  evils  which  obtain  in  a  country  wanting  defined 
and  permanent  laws.  It  seems  that  fate  has  not  been  satisfied  in  making  us  share 
these  evils  in  common  with  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  has  added  new 
grievances,  equally  pernicious.  I  allude  to  the  diversity  of  customs  and  precedents 
admitted  by  the  tribunals  of  this  island.  To  day,  Peter  is  condemned  by  virtue  of 
the  old  coutumier  ;  to-morrow,  James  is  acquitted  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  England. 
Tlie  two  cases,  however,  are  precisely  the  same ;  true,  but  the  individuals  are  not. 
What  a  source  of  chicanery  !  What  loss  of  time !  What  ruin  of  fortunes !  What 
an  incredible  number  of  law-suits !  How  many  families  reduced  to  beggary !  It 
is  unnecessary,  gentlemen,  to  cite  examples  of  what  I  have  advanced  ;  they  daily 
pass  before  your  eyes.  Many  of  you  presf>nt  have  felt  personally  what  1  have 
described.  You  have  said  to  yourselves :  ♦*  My  cause  is  good  ;  there  is  a  prece- 
dent in  my  favour.'*  Foolish  calculator !  you  have  not  noted  that  another 
precedent  exists  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which  you  depend ;  the*court 
will  select  which  they  please,  or  decide  perhaps  without  paying  the  least  regard  to 
either.  How  presumptuous  in  you  to  expect  a  favourable  verdict ;  you  who  have 
passed  by  a  certain  person  in  the  street  without  taking  off  your  hat ! 

"  Is  not  a  law,  fixed,  simple,  and  impartial,  preferable,  a  thousand  times 
preferable,  to  this  conftised  pile  of  customs  and  contradictory  precedents?  A  fixed 
and  invariable  law  removes  all  doubts  that  might  be  entertained  on  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  our  pretensions;  confiicting  customs  give  rise  to  doubts,  and  perpe- 
tual litigation.  Decisions,  founded  on  an  uniform  law,  leave  no  room  for  uncer- 
tainty, when  we  know  that  another  party  has  gained  his  cause  in  similar 
circumstances;  but  contradictory  precedents  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
hatred  or  favouritism.  Finally,  an  impartial  and  just  law  has  no  respect  to 
persons  or  conditions :  all  are  equal  under  its  equitable  sceptre.  Nevertheless,  the 
laws,  however  good  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  lead  to 
truth ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  rigidly  sifted,  and 
shown  in  all  their  hearings.  Judges,  who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  are  not  fitted 
for  this  task,  for  they  may  so  pervert  or  disguise  facts  as  to  promote  their  own 
ambitious  designs.  We  must,  therefore,  establish  another  tribunal  which  shall 
only  eqjoy  a  temporary  power,  and  be  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  as  the  plaintiff^  and  defendants.  This  brings  me  to  my  fourth 
proposition  :  the  trial  by  jury. 

"Juries  have  been  always  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  political  rights.  It  shields  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  gives  to 
man  the  noble  pride  of  seeing  only  his  equals  among  his  fellow  citizens.  This 
admirable  institution  is  of  such  ancient  date,  that  its  origin  cannot  be  distinetly 
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traced  to  its)  cradle.  All  that  is  certainly  known  »,  that  the  greatest  port  of  the 
European  States,  once  held  this  inestimable  privilege.  We  may  fhirly  presume 
that  those  haughty  conquerors  who  overran  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  who 
pillaged  the  Romans  of  their  possessions,  were  not  formed  to  bend  to  a  saperior. 
But,  having  perceived  that  the  public  g^d  required  the  appointment  of  certain 
individuals  to  settle  the  differences  that  might  arise  among  them,  these  generoos 
men,  ever  jealous  of  their  liberties,  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the 
evil  was  to  refer  their  disputes  to  a  certain  number  of  their  peers,  or  equals, 
who,  after  having  given  judgment  on  the  special  case  submitted  to  them,  fell  back 
into  the  class  of  citizens,  and  were  liable  the  next  day  to  be  judged  by  those  on 
whom  they  had  sat  in  judgment.  These  stem  republicans  knew  no  other  mode  of 
adjusting  their  quarrels,  without  compromising  their  independence.  Among 
them  were  not  seen  that  brood  of  lawyers  and  tricksters  of  every  class,  who  swarm 
in  this  country,  and  who,  resembling  cruel  harpies,  gnaw  the  vitals  of  those  who 
unfortunately  come  within  range  of  their  merciless  fangs.  What  ought  to  raise 
our  admiration  of  trial  by  jury  is,  that  in  all  countries  where  this  privilege  has 
been  abolished,  pride,  ambition,  vanity,  and  tyranny,  reign  with  despotic  sway. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  retained  this  unspeakable  blessing,  beholds 
her  prosperous  inhabitants  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  envy  of  surrousd- 
ipg  nations  ;  all  her  statesmen  admit,  that  the  jury  is  the  firmest  support  of  na- 
tional liberty.  Are  we  then,  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  to  be  refused  those  privileges 
which  elevate  her  above  other  countries,  and  which  assure  to  Englishmen  tlieir 
happiness  and  their  independence?  Is  nature  an  unjust  and  partial  mother? 
Does  she  desire  the  fireedom  of  some  only  of  her  subjects,  while  the  others  groan 
in  slavery  ?  No,  she  is  just ;  she  has  traced  in  indelible  characters  on  the  for&ead 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  rich,  that  we  are  all  equal ;  that  prerogaliTes 
attempted  to  be  rendered  exclusive,  are  pretensions  of  crying  iqjustioe  ;  that 
titular  distinctions  have  been  usurped  by  ambition  over  fear  and  baseness ;  in  a 
word,  she  commands  those  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  rights,  Tigorously  to 
demand  their  restoration. 

<<  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  rights  that  you  have  lost,  and  which  you  ought  to  elaim 
back,  is  the  re-establisment  of  juries  in  the  Island.  Nothing  can  more  effSectnally 
put  you  into  possession  of  all  your  other  privileges.  It  may  perhaps  be  answered 
that  we  already  have  a  jury  ;  but  in  what  form  do  we  possess  it?  We  hare  the 
right  of  being  judged  by  our  equals  in  criminal  matters  alone ;  but  we  have  not 
this  advantage  in  civil  cases.  Moreover,  this  ancient  privilege  has  been  often 
infringed,  and  even  violated.  Frequently,  the  Royal  Court  has  judged  a  criminal 
peremptorily,  and  sometimes  passed  sentence  of  death  without  the  interveotioB 
of  a  jury.  On  other  occasions,  the  Royal  Court  has  committed  persons  to  prison 
who  have  been  acquitted  by  a  jury,  thus  treating  their  decision  with  contempt. 
But  what  fills  me  with  horror  is,  that  there  are  examples  of  jurymen  being  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  having  acquitted  men  according  to  their  consciences,  though 
in  opposition  to  the  RoyS  Court.  Could  a  tyrant  do  more  to  brutalize  his  sub- 
jects, and  seize  on  absolute  power  ?  When  a  constitutional  body,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  consciejice,  can  be  reprimanded,  and  even  corporally  puni&ed  for  its 
verdict,  it  can  no  longer  be  accounted  a  judicial  tribunal ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
machine,  which  only  moves  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by  an  engineer.  Its  judg- 
ments are  no  longer  Aree,  but  constrained.  We  are  still  in  this  miserable  situation, 
and  we  shall  long  continue  so,  unless  the  proposed  trial  by  jury,  recently  presented 
to  the  States,  does  not  rouse  us  from  our  apathy,  vigorously  to  support  this 
patriotic  proposition,  which  will  make  tyranny  tremble,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  oppressed.  Nothing  can  be  better  devised  to  arrest  the  abuses  of  authority. 
For  it  is  certain  that  excess  of  power,  contfded  to  any  man,  blinds  him,  and  invites 
him  to  abuse  it,  even  though  his  natural  disposition  should  be  honourable.  Man 
constantly  desires  to  rise  above  his  station ;  bis  great  soul  disdains  mediocrity. 
He  is  thus  prompted  to  use  every  expedient,  to  reach  the  elevation  aimed  at. 
Scarcely  is  he  firmly  settled,  than  he  begins  to  flmcy  himself  of  a  superior  order  to 
the  rest  of  his  species  ;  he  believes  that  his  newly  acquired  rank  gives  him  a 
privilege  of  lording  it  over  his  fellow-citizens ;  that  he  alone  is  to  command,  while 
others  are  to  obey.  Such  is  the  fatuity  of  man,  that  he  insensibly  forgets  himself, 
and  the  rights  of  his  neighbours.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  absolutely  neoessaiy, 
for  the  repose  of  society,  that  the  judge  should  from  time  to  time  return  to  his 
original  position,  that  he  may  constantly  recollect  he  holds  his  authority  fW>m  the 
citizens,  his  equals.  The  trial  by  jury,  gentlemen,  presents  these  advantages;  I 
cannot  understand  why  any  man  who  has  his  own  interest*  and  the  wellkre  of  his 
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country,  at  heart,  can  hesitate  a  moment  In  recommending  its  adoption.  You 
will  be  sure  of  being  judged  equitably  and  impartially,  because  your  judge  will 
to-morrow  be  confounded  among  the  class  of  citizens,  and  you  will  occupy  the 
place  he  held«>  The  powerful  man  will  vainly  cabal,  intrigue,  and  exert  his  influ- 
ence; all  his  solicitations  or  threats  will  be  unavailing,  if  his  cause  be  bad.  In  a 
free  country,  the  sight  of  a  poor  man  demanding  protection  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  rich,  is  a  spectacle  a  thousand  times  more  interesting  in  the  eye  of  an 
honourable  tribunal,  than  all  the  gold  of  opulence,  added  to  all  the  fascinations 
of  rank.  The  iei^newn^  less  obtrusive  in  their  demands,  will  not  dare  to  set  up 
unjust  claims  on  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  It  would  be  asked,  what  are 
your  rights?  What  services  have  you  rendered  to  your  country,  thus  to  arrogate 
a  personal  prerogative  over  your  fellow-citizens  ?  Have  you  shed  your  blood  for 
them  ?  Have  you  defended  them  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  7  Have  you 
rescued  them  from  servitude  ?  This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the  seigno- 
rial  rights,  which  is  my  fifth  and  last  proposition. 

'<  Sourcely  had  the  barbarians  strengthened  themselves  in  their  conquests,  alter 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  they  felt  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  expedient  to  secure  their  possessions,  by  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to 
repulse  any  invader.  They  formed  themselves  into  small  armies,  and  selected  for 
chiefs  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  of  their  associates.  Nevertheless,  they 
%o  managed  to  keep  up  their  independence,  that  their  chieft,  or  petty  kings, 
regarded  them  rather  as  their  companions  and  equals,  than  as  their  sukQects.  But 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  military  governments  to  tend  to  despotism.  What  was 
first  only  a  convention,  became  an  obligation.  The  enemies  they  feared,  left 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  lands.  Peace  emasculated  their  courage.  The 
elevation  and  energy  of  their  minds  were  debased  by  idleness.  They  had  no  longer 
the  spirit  to  demand  back  the  restitution  of  the  power  they  had  delegated  to  their 
rulers.  The  chiefs,  or  seigneurs,  having  no  external  afihirs  to  occupy  them,  yet 
■till  feeling  the  desire  of  command,  usurped  by  degrees  all  the  liberties  of  the 
citiiens,  and  established  their  prerogatives  on  the  ruin  of  the  independence  of  their 
vassals.  Subsequently,  the  seigneurs  acquired  such  infiuence  over  their  tenants, 
that  they  exacted  from  them  the  most  degrading  services  ;  they  obliged  them  to 
cultivate  their  lands,  to  clean  their  stables,  and  to  perform  a  variety  of  such 
demeaning  tasks,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  on  this 
account  they  were  called  sei/«  and  villains.  By  these,  and  similar  means,  the 
tdgneurs  usurped  the  rights  they  now  hold.  For  it  is  certain  that,  originally, 
these  odious  prerogatives  which  reduced  the  serf  to  the  condition  of  a  four-footed 
beast,  were  unknown.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  seigneurs  who  are  men,  like  the 
mt  of  us,  and  frequently  inferior  to  their  vassals  in  intellect,  be  a  privileged  class? 
Did  nature,  when  presiding  over  their  birth,  say,  «  Behold  creatures  of  a  different 
species  fh>m  all  others ;  the  matter  out  of  which  I  have  formed  them  is  pure,  and 
analogous  to  the  superiority  they  are  to  hold  in  the  world.  I  made  them  for 
command,  and  to  reign  over  the  rest  of  my  children.  I  permit  them  to  oppress 
their  brethren,  to  fatten  on  their  spoils,  and  reduce  them  into  bondage.*'  If  such 
was  the  supreme  command  of  the  common  mother  of  mankind,  the  seignorial 
rights  are  incontestable.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  nature  has  placed  no  such 
difference  among  us,  how  dare  they  tax  their  rents,  and  demand  fines  on  our 
■accessions?  What  a  right  1  What  a  title!  What  infhmy  *  What!  A  poor 
family  plunged  into  affliction  and  misery,  a  disconsolate  brother,  a  weeping  sister, 
ui  unbefHended  widow ;  can  not  such  objects  touch  your  barbarous  hearts?  You 
add  to  these  misfortunes,  by  stripping  them  of  their  property  and  reducing  them 
to  want.  Unfeeling  seigneurs !  you  must  have  flinty  souls !  for  what  man  of 
■ensibility  but  feels  a  pleasure  in  assisting  and  consoling  the  poor,  and  soothing  his 
distress  ?  But  you,  barbarians,  you  seem  to  enjoy  their  sufferings ;  misery  and 
iadigence  only  increase  your  cruel  inflexibility.  We  have,  however,  lately  seen  a 
seigneur,  with  whom  humanity  has  not  lost  her  rights ;  one  of  his  tenants  died, 
>nd  he  generously  refused  to  touch  the  succession.  If  it  be  necessary  to  publish 
Ifood  actions,  it  is  also  desirable  that  bad  actions  may  be  known  for  the  sake  of 
example.  A  seigneur.  In  this  parish,  guided  by  sordid  interest,  assembled  his 
friends  to  value  the  succession  of  a  man,  who  had  always  been  one  of  his  firmest 
^rtizans.  The  fKends  of  the  seigneur  fixed  the  succession  at  a  reasonable  sum. 
He,  however,  without  regarding  their  decision,  exacted  from  the  poor  widow  of 
^be  deceased  a  much  higher  sum.  Is  it  thus  that  gratitude  reigns  in  the  bosom 
oiagreatseigpieur?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  distinguish  themselves  flrom  the 
crowd  by  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments?    This  seigneur,  acting  on  the  same 
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principles,  claims  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  fish  brought  into  Bonne  Noit,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  harbour  is  on  his  flef,  and  that  the  fishermen  owe  him  a 
compensation  for  the  shelter  there  afforded  to  their  boats.  How  feeble  is  such  an 
argument  when  put  in  the  scale  against  pity,  compassion,  charity »  and  humanity! 
What !  shall  these  poq^r  fishermen,  who  have  nothing  but  the  produce  of  their 
fishing Vhereby  to  maintain  their  families,  thus  part  with  their  very  life-blood  to 
swell  the  hoards  of  a  man  already  gorged  with  wealth ! 

'<  I  should  detain  you  too  long,  gentlemen,  if  I  examined  in  detail  the  rights  that 
the  seigneurs  claim  of  exclusive  hunting  and  shooting,  of  erecting  mills,  and 
keeping  dovecots.  I  may,  however,  mention  their  infamous  privilege  of  taxing 
the  grain  of  their  tenants,  according  to  their  own  caprice.  The  poor  labourera 
fertilize  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  the  rich  grasp  from  them  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  I  Shall  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  odious  right  the  seigneon  ^ 
claim  of  confiscating  the  cart  or  boat  of  a  poor  man,  because  they  may  have 
caused  his  death !  Indignation  suffocates  me !  Can  we  view  these  horrors  with 
coolness  I    Can  man  be  degraded  to  a  lower  level  7 

'<Ah  !  if  ye,  O  powerful  men  !  would  listen  one  moment  to  the  out-poorings  of  a 
heart  which  compassionates  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  you  would  gener- 
ously abandon  pretensions  which  make  humanity  blush,  and  you  would  say  to 
your  compatriots,  *'  My  friends,  you  have  too  long  gproaned  in  misery  and  servi- 
tude ;  at  length  enjoy  independence,  and  the  liberties  conferred  on  you  by  natur&t* 
taste  with  us  the  sweets  of  society,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of 
freedom."  I  imagine  the  happiness  you  would  then  enjoy,  stem  and  inflexible 
men  I  You  would  be  the  ornaments  of  your  country,  and  your  names  would  be 
honoured  in  our  history.  Your  ootemporaries  would  hail  you  as  their  savioars, 
and  posterity  would  hold  you  in  veneration.  How  sweet  the  satisfhction  to  say  to 
oneself,  '*  I  have  made  people  happy."  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so  insen- 
sate as  to  desire  the  execration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

« I  have  now  acquitted  myself,  gentlemen,  of  my  promise  to  prove  to  you  that  our 
constitution  is  defective.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
power ;  these  two  powers  ought  not  to  be  lodged  with  the  same  persons,  because 
they  give  too  much  authority  to  men,  who  are  naturally  impelled  to  abuse  it ;  and 
thus  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  endangered.  The  constitution  is  also  defective, 
because  we  do  not  possess  the  precious  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  matters,  and  this  is  the  only  guarantee  of  impartial  justice,  and  the  only 
instrument  by  which  chicanery  can  be  banished  flrom  the  country.  Finally,  the 
constitution  will  continue  to  be  defective  so  long  as  the  seig^orial  rights  oppress 
the  people,  and  so  long  as  a  privileged  class  exists ;  the  men  of  prerogative  are  the 
destroyers  of  independence. 

<*  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  party  desirous  of  reforming  these  abuses !  What 
is  the  party  anxious  to  separate  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  whose  union 
create  so  much  evil  ?  What  is  the  party  struggling  to  obtain  trial  by  jury  ?  What, 
in  a  word,  is  the  party  ardently  solicitous  to  abolish  the  rights  of  the  seigneors  7 
It  is  the  party  of  the  States ;  that  is  the  party  which  desires  the  happiness  of  my 
fellow-countrymen.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  advanced,  what 
would  you  have  thought  of  me,  had  I  continued  to  attach  myself  to  a  party  which 
opposes  the  public  good  ?  Would  you  not  have  denounced  me  as  a  bad-citizen, 
in  acting  against  my  own  convictions?  I  am  not  ignorant,  gentlemen,  that  many 
of  you  consider  it  most  dishonourable  for  a  man  to  change  his  party  :  but  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  changing  party  from  private  and  interested  motives,  and 
from  a  consciousness  that  we  have  formerly  been  in  error.  Believe  me,  gentlemen, 
that  a  f^lse  point  of  honour  alone  can  induce  a  man  to  pursue  measures,  which  his 
reason  assures  him  are  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  it  is  to  raise  pride, 
and  vanity,  and  obstinacy,  to  the  rank  of  virtues.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more 
honourable  openly  to  confess  our  errors,  and  to  reform  them.  I,  therefore,  em- 
brace this  opportunity,  gentlemen,  to  invite  you  to  follow  my  example.  1  know 
that  many  of  you,  though  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  court,  have  the  true 
interests  of  your  country  at  heart;  I  have  heard  you  fVequently  deplore  the  mis- 
fortunes of  your  countrymen.  Emancipate  yourselves  then  from  this  false  point 
of  honour,  which  only  becomes  weak  and  timid  characters,  and  enter  with  me  the 
noble  career  of  liberty,  which  only  rewards  those  who  neither  dread  nor  oppress 
any  one.  O  my  country  !  would  to  God  you  did  enjoy  the  blessing  that  the  party, 
on  whose  behcdf  I  speak,  wish  to  see  conferred  on  you !  We  should  no  longer 
behold  the  man  of  prerogpative  arrogantly  insulting  the  poor  man  prostrated  at  bi^ 
feet.    The  oppressed  would  no  longer  tremble  before  the  judge  j  he  would  uwait 
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the  success  of  his  cause  with  a  noble  confidence.  The  ploughman,  labouring^  in  hin 
fields>  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeliug  that  If  his  industry  were  rewarded 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  the  seigneur  could  not  come  to  ravish  it  fVom  his 
family.  The  fishermen,  content  with  the  produce  of  his  toil,  would  come  home 
joyiVilly  to  share  it  with  his  children  ;  the  seigneur  would  no  longer  meet  him  with 
fiscal  rapacity  on  the  beach.  Ah !  my  dear  countrymen,  I  am  sure  that  your 
hearts  are  too  sensitive  not  to  be  affected  with  this  mournful  picture,  however 
feebly  sketched*  of  the  calamities  which  desolate  our  island.  I  confess  myself 
to  be  deeply  affected ;  and  I  cannot  r^ect  the  hope  that  you  will  adopt,  and  act 
upon,  these  sentiments,  for  the  common  good  of  our  common  country." 


SUMMARY    OF    TREASURY    ORDERS,    ACTS    OF    PARLIA- 
MENT,   &c.,    REGULATING    THE    COMMERCE    OF   THE 
CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 


NAVIGATION    ACT. 

No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  except  in  British  ships. 

No  goods  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  British  possessions 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  except  in 
British  ships. 

No  goods  shall  be  carried  Arom  any  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 
Sark,  or  Man,  to  any  other  of  such  islands,  nor  from  one  part  of  any  of  such  islands 
to  another  part  of  the  same  island,  except  in  British  ships. 

No  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  British  ship,  unless  duly  reg^tered  and  navi- 
gated during  every  voyage,  (whether  with  a  carg^  or  in  ballast,)  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  by  a  master  who  is  a  British  sutyect,  and  by  a  crew,  whereof  three- 
fourths  at  least  are  British  seamen  ;  and  if  such  ship  be  employed  in  a  coasting 
voyage,  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  or  in  a  voyage  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man, 
or  f^om  any  of  the  said  ii>lands  to  another,  or  be  employed  in  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  the  said  islands,  then  the  whole  of  the  crew 
shall  be  British  seamen. 

Oil,  fish,  &e.,  the  produce  of  the  British  Colonies,  may  be  admitted  for  home 
consumption  into  the  United  Kingdom,  through  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  upon  proof 
that  the  goods  have  been  imported  legally  into  those  islands,  and  exported  from 
thence  in  British  vessels.— T.  O.  10th  February,  1884. 

DEBENTURE  GOODS. 

If  any  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  the  warehouse  to  be  exported,  or 
which  have  been  cleared  to  be  exported  for  drawback  or  bounty,  shall  not  be  duly 
exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  shall  be  re-landed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  shall  be  landed  in  the  islands  of  Faro,  or  Ferro,  or  carried  to  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  &c.,  (not  having  been  cleared  to  be  exported  strictly  to  such  islands,) 
the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship,  and  every  other  description  of 
craft,  which  may  have  been  used  in  so  re-landing,  landing,  or  carrying  such  goods ; 
and  any  person  by  whose  means  or  orders  the  same  shaJl  have  been  so  taken  or 
cleared,  or  so  re-landed,  landed  or  carried,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods. 

EXCISE   OF  DRAWBACKS. 

No  drawbacks  shall  be  allowed  on  any  glass  exported  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  &c.,  or  any  of  them,  except  when  the  names  of  the  said  islands  are 
respectively  mentioned  ;  nor  on  any  glass  exported  to  the  said  islands,  the  name 
of  which  shall  not  be  expressly  mentioned  ;  nor  on  any  plate  glass,  ground  and 
polished,  which  shall  be  of  a  less  thickness  than  |  of  an  inch. 

TONNAGE   DUTIES   IN   LONDON. 

For  every  ship  or  other  vessel  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  in  the 
port  of  London,  from  or  to  any  of  the  following  countries  or  places,  there  shall  be 
paid  for  every  ton  of  her  burthen,  viz  : 

Guerneoy,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  one  half-penny  per  ton. 
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Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark. — ^Tea  may  be  imported  into  the  islands 
of  Guerof^ey,  Jersey,  AUlemey,  and  Sark,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  places 
outirard  of  the  same  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. — 

3  and  4  William  IV.,  cap.  101,  sec.  2. 

Brandy,  geneva  or  other  spirits,  and  tobacco,  may  be  imported  into,  and  export- 
ed from  the  said  islands,  fl'om  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  and  to 
foreign  parts,  in  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons  at  least,  or  of  sixty  tons 
burthen,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  admeasurement ;  but  such  spirits  and 
tobacco  shall  be  imported  in  packages  of  the  content  and  weight  required  by  law, 
(except  spirits  imported  in  bottles  and  in  square-rigged  ships,  and  also  except  such 
spirits  or  loose  tobacco  as  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  any  ves- 
sel or  boat,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  of  the  former,  or  five  pounds  weight  of  the 
latter,)  or  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  every  such  vessel  or  boat 
importing  the  same. — 3  and  4  William  IV.,  cap.  59,  sec.  88 ;  4  and  5  William  IV., 
cap.  89,  sec.  22. 

Bottled  spirits  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  f^rom  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  in  regular  traders  of  seventy  tons  burthen,  or  of  sixty  tons  burthen  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  admeasurement,  whether  square-rigged  or 
not.— T.  O.  eth  December,  1883 ;  C.  O.  11th  March,  1834. 

Nothing  hereinbefore  contained  shall  extend  to  subject  to  forfeitnre  any  boat 
.not  exceeding  the  burthen  of  ten  tons,  for  having  on  board  any  foreign  spirits  In 
casks  of  less  contents  than  forty  gallons,  or  any  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tea,  in  packages 
not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  weight  each,  for  the  supply  of  the  island  of  Sark,  such 
boat  having  a  license  so  to  do ;  provided  that  every  such  boat  having  on  board, 
at  any  time,  any  greater  quantity  of  spirits  than  ten  g^Ions,  and  of  tobacco  or 
snuff  than  fifty  pounds  weight  of  each  of  the  said  articles,  unless  such  greater 
quantity  of  such  articles  s  all  be  in  casks  or  packages  of  the  content  or  weight 
hereinbefore  required,  or  having  on  board  at  any  one  time  any  greater  quantity  c^ 
tea  than  fifty  pounds  weight,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Any  goods  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  islands  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  payment  of  duty,  except  such  as  shall  foiriy  conn- 
tervail  any  duties  of  excise,  or  any  coast  duty,  payable  on  the  like  goods,  the 
produce  of  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  which  they  shall  be  imported ; 
provided  that  such  exemption  from  duty  shall  not  extend  to  any  manufhctures  of 
the  said  islands,  made  from  materials  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country. — 9  and 

4  William  IV.,  cap.  52,  sec.  40. 

Under  the  above  clause,  the  duty  on  spirits  manufactured  in  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Sec,  made  from  materials  the  produce  of  those  islands,  when  imporied  into  Eng- 
land, will  be  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  g^lon,  into  Scotland,  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  g^lon,  and  into  Ireland,  two  shilling^  and  sixpence  per  gallon. 

Before  any  goods  shall  be  entered  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fcieing  the  produce 
of  any  of  the  said  islands,  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  destination,)  the  master 
of  the  importing  ship  shall  deliver  a  certificate,  duly  signed,  that  such  goods  are 
the  produce  of  the  island  from  whence  the  same  were  imported,  and  the  master 
shall  make  a  declaration  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  htm  at  the  place 
where  the  goods  were  taken  on  board,  and  that  they  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned 
therein.— 3  and  4  William  IV.,  cap.  52,  sec.  41. 

The  lords  commissioners  of  his  M^jesty^s  Treasury  inay  permit  any  goods,  the 
produce  of  the  British  possessions  or  fisheries  in  North  America,  which  shall  have 
been  legally  imported  Into  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey  direct  fh>m  such 
possessions,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use,  direct  irom 
those  islands,  under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct. — 8  and  4 
William  IV.,  cap.  52,  sec.  42. 

Vessels  arriving  on  the  coast  of  England  i^om  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey,  or  Sark,  wholly  laden  with  stone,  the  production  thereof,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  conducted  by  pilots. — 3  and  4  William  IV.,  cap.  52,  sec.  43. 

The  anchorage  of  dues  and  duties  payable  to  his  Majesty,  within  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  and  Sark,  or  foreign  vessels  and  boats  arriving  at  the 
said  islands,  are  not  to  be  charged  on  vessels  and  boats  belonging  to  any  country 
with  which  treaties  or  conventions  of  commerce  have  been  concluded,  (except 
such  vessels  and  boats,  being  under  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons, 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,)  and  such 
exemption  is  to  extend  in  favour  of  vessels  and  boats  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
any  other  foreign  country,  with  whom  his  Majesty  shall  hereafter  conclude  any 
such  treaty  as  aforesaid.— Order  in  Council,  10th  May,  1827. 
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Any  sort  of  crafty  food;  victaals,  (except  spirits,)  and  any  sort  of  clothing  and 
implements  and  materials,  fit  and  necessary  for  the  British  fisheries  in  America, 
may  be  exported  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  British  ships,  into 
any  port  or  place  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  at  or  from  whence 
the  said  fisheries  are  carried  on,  although  such  part  or  place  be  not  a  <'  free  port.*' 
—6  and  7  William  iV.,  cap.  60,  sec.  15. 

All  warehoused  goods,  including  bonded  com,  may  be  exported  to  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  in  any  of  the  regular  traders  sailing  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  islands,  not  being  of  less  burthen  than  forty  tons. — ^T.  O. 
27th  September,  1831,  and  12th  January,  1892. 

CHINA  AMD  IVDIA  GOODS. 

East  India  price  goods  may  be  removed  by  land  carriage  i>om  London  to 
Southampton,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Havre. — 
T.  O.  diet  August,  1836,  and  C.  M.  20th  September,  1834. 

COALS. 

Coals  may  be  exported  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of 
re-exportation  from  those  islands  to  foreign  parts,  upon  the  exporter  expressing 
the  same  in  his  entries  outwards,  and  paying  the  duty  as  in  cases  of  direct 
exportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  such  parts,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  such 
coals  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  entoies  must  be  passed  for  the  same,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  importer  thereof  will  be  allowed  to  export  any  quantity  (not  including 
the  quantity  so  imported)  by  regular  entries,  provided  such  exportation  be  made 
within  twelve  months  from  the  importation  thereof  into  those  islands. — T.  O. 
18th  July,  1826,  and  19th  July,  1831. 

BOITDBD  CORK. 

Bonded  com  may  be  exported  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  any  of  the  regular 
traders  sailing  between  the  United  Kngdom  and  those  islands,  not  being  of  less 
burthen  than  forty  tons.— T.  O.  27th  September,  1881. 

STHER. 

Ether  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man,  is  to  be  charged  with  a  duty  »H]ual  to  the  amount  of  duty 
on  two  gallons  and  half  of  British  proof  spirits— that  being  the  estimated  quantity 
requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  one  gallon  of  ether. — C.  O.  8th  May,  1830, 

BRAMDY  lir   BOTTLBS. 

Packages  of  brandy,  containing  three  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  may  be 
imported  from  Guernsey  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only,  upon  the  parties 
giving  security  for  the  due  delivery  thereof  into  the  charge  of  the  proper  officers 
for  that  purpose.— T.  O.  lltb  July,  1828. 

OBNBVA    Ijr   BOTTLES. 

Packages  of  geneva,  containing  three  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  may  be 
imported  from  Guernsey,  dec.,  as  above. 

SBOARS. 

Segars,  in  packages  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  may  be 
imported  into  or  exported  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  or  Sark, 
or  removed  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  said  islands,  or  coastwise  firom  any 
one  part  to  any  other  part  of  the  said  isUnds.— 6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap. 
00,  sec.  14. 

TOBACCO   rOR  TBE   I7SB  OF  THB  ITAVY. 

Shall  not  be  landed  in  either  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark 
or  Man — 3  and  4  William  IV.,  cap.  52,  sec.  99. 

TOBACCO  FOR  THB  USB  OF  THB  ARMY. 

When  embarked  for  foreign  service,  shall  not  be  landed  in  either  of  the  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  or  Sark.— T.  O.  14th  April,  1828. 

VI5EGAR. 

Vinegar,  the  produce  of  Guemsey  and  Jersey,  warehoused  on  importation,  may 
be  shipped  direct  ih>m  the  warehouses  tree  of  duty,  for  the  stores  of  vessels 
outward  bound.— Min.  C.  C.  dlst  May,  1834.  J.  B. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  the  month  of  June  last,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette 
de  Ouerneaey,  signed  **  Un  Paroitsien  de  St,  Pierre-Part,**  which  appeared  io 
that  paper  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  in  which  I  recommended  certain 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Court  of  this  island.  I  had  ventured  to 
hope  that  a  subject  of  such  importance  would  have  excited  some  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  of  that  journal,  and  that  ray  letter  would  have  provoked  a 
discussion  which  might  have  led  to  some  beneficial  results.  I  have,  however, 
been  disappointed,  aud  the  same  indifference  which  exists  among  a  nnmeroos 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  islaud,  respecting  many  important  questionf,  seem* 
to  prevail  on  this  occasion.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  the  tuluect  will  be  taken 
up  by  yourself  or  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  I  am  led  to  request  that  you 
will  publish  the  following  remarks. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  some  reforms  in  our  local  institntionn 
have  become  indispensable.  In  this  opinion  I  fully  coincide,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  principles  on  which  those  institutions  are  based  are  sound  and  good,  and 
well  suited  to  our  peculiar  position,  and  that  they  may  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  any 
violent  changes.  I  would  not  level  to  the  ground  the  venerable  structure  which 
has  stood  the  storms  of  centuries.  I  would  seek  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
beauty,  making  however  such  alterations  and  additions  as  may  have  become 
necessary,  but  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  original  character  of  its  architecture. 

Among  the  reforms  which  have  been  spoken  of,  public  attention  has  been  of 
late  drawn  to  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  States,  and,  althougb  much 
indifference  seems  to  exist  on  the  sutject,  1  trust  that  the  matter  will  eventually 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  strongest 
exertions  ought  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  reform ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  equally  important  that  measures  should  immediately  be  taken  for  ob- 
taining such  an  alteration  in  our  judicial  system  as  would  ensure  a  more  satisfhctory 
administration  of  justice ;  and  1  am  confident  that  if  these  two  measiures  were 
carried  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  all  further  necessary  reforms.  I  will, 
therefure,  point  out  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in  our  judicial  system  and 
then  suggest  a  simple  and  safe  remedy. 

The  Royal  Court,  as  a  judicial  body,  now  performs  the  fVmctions  both  of  a 
civil  and  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  As  a  civil  tribunal,  it  sits  for  the  purpose  of 
authenticating  contracts,  deeds,  and  other  documents ;  it  is  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance ;  a  .d  also  a  court  of  appeal.  As  a  criminal  tribunal.  It  holds  inquests ;  it 
is  a  police  court ;  it  is  a  court  of  criminal  instruction ;  and  a  court  for  the 
determination  of  criminal  cases  without  appeal.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  incompatibility  of  several  of  these  duties,  and  not  to  feel  that  their 
multiplicity  must  greatly  impede  their  due  performance.  The  inconveniences 
resulting  fi-om  such  a  state  of  things  are  manifest.  Does  it  not  appear  absurd  to 
see  judges  at  one  moment  authenticating  a  parcel  of  half-pay  certificates  and 
other  similar  documents,  and  a  few  minutes  afTerwards  trying  causes  of  the 
utmost  importance  ?  What  can  be  more  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  law, 
than  for  the  same  tribunal,  in  the  case  ftir  example  of  a  murder,  to  hold  the 
inquest  on  the  body  of  the  murdered  individual,  to  examine  the  supposed  murderer 
and  to  commit  him  for  trial,  to  cause  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  to  be  reduced 
into  writing  in  its  presence,  and  finally,  to  try  the  prisoner?  I  might  multiply 
queries  of  this  sort ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Another  serious  defect  in  our 
judicial  system  is,  that  the  magistrates  are  not  bound  to  pursue  any  course  of 
study  before  they  take  their  seats  on  the  bench,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
when  they  come  into  office  th?y  have  often  hut  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our 
laws  and  customs,  and  this  necessarily  causes  much  uncertainty  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Court,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  would  farther  observe,  that  it  often  occurs, 
owing  to  the  temporary  absence  from  the  island  of  some  of  the  nuigistrates,  or  to 
other  causes,  that  much  difficulty  is  found  in  forming  a  quorum. 

Now,  I  think  that  most  of  these  evils  might  be  remedied  in  the  following  man* 
ner : — Six  additional  magistrates  might  be  chosen  by  the  States  of  Election,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  jurats  are  at  present.  They  might  be  called  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  It  might  be  adviseable  that  the  first  six  should  not  all  be  elected  on  the 
same  day,  but  that  two  only  should  be  chosen  at  a  time,  and  that  a  certain 
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interval  should  be  allowed  to  ela|>Be  before  two  more  were  cbosen,  so  that  the 
electors  might  have  time  to  become  properly  acquainted  with  the  qualiflcationg  of 
the  candidates.  These  justices  of  the  peace  would  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
and  each  section  would  sit  during  half  the  year,  with  one  of  the  jurats  as  a  presi- 
dent. This  inferior  tribunal  would  authenticate  certificates,  contracts,  and  all 
other  documents,  with  the  exception  of  those  requiring  the  seal  of  the  bailiwick ; 
would  hold  iuquests ;  would  sit  as  a  court  of  correctional  police,  with  defined 
powers ;'  would  discharge  the  duties  of  a  tribunal  of  criminal  instruction  ;  would 
cause  the  depositions  of  witnesses  to  be  set  down  in  writing  in  its  presence,  when 
necessary  in  civil  cases  ;  and  would  try  summarily  all  civil  causes  respecting 
personal  property  for  amounts  under  £3  or  £5  sterling,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Royal  Court.  These  justices  of  the  peace  might  also  act  as  commissioners  of  the 
court,  for  examining  accounts,  dec.,  for  superintending  sales  of  real  property 
belonging  to  minois,  and  for  other  similar  business.  They  would  all  be  bound  to 
be  present  whenever  the  Royal  Court  met  in  a  body  :  they  would  not  be  entitled 
to  vote,  but  would  have  deliberative  voices,  and  whenever  it  might  happen  that 
there  were  not  a  sufiicient  number  of  jurats  present  to  form  a  quorum,  the  vacancy 
or  vacancies  would  be  supplied  by  the  senior  of  them.  In  like  manner,  the  three 
who  were  not  sitting  as  an  inferior  tribunal,  would  be  bound  to  be  present  at  all 
the  sittings  of  the  ordinary  court,  or  <<  cour  du  guartier,**  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  jurats  could  only  be  chosen  from  among  these  justices  of  the  peace,  the  crown 
lawyers,  or  the  advocates. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  this  sort.  The  bailiif  and  jurats  would  be  enabled  to  devote  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  matters  of  importance,  and,  being  no  longer  concerned  in  prelimi- 
nary details,  would  enter  into  the  consideration  of  each  case  without  having 
contracted  any  bias.  The  jurats,  moreover,  having  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  would  be  more  capable  of  properly  discharging 
their  duties  than  they  can  be  under  the  present  system,  ^nd  farther,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  difficulty  in  forming  a  quorum  as  often  occurs  at  present. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  which  I  would  propose  for  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is,  I  doubt  not,  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  I  trust  that  it  is  not  a 
visionary  scheme,  and  I  would  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  found  to  contain 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  institutions  are 
based.  Were  it  adopted,  the  people  would  still  retain  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  judges,  through  their  constitutional  representatives,  and  the  Royal  Court 
would  continue  to  exercise  all  their  important  functions. 

R.  M.  C. 
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Roifai  Cottrt.—Kn  order  in  council,  dated  aOtfa  have  been  greater,  had  they  been  arranged  in 

Jaljr,  was  presented  for  registry.    This  order  re-  tiers  rising  one  above  the  other.  Instead  of  all 

quired  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  royal  arms,  being  placed  on  the  same  level, 
in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his  late  Mi^esty,       The  seedlings   were   very  promising.     Mr. 

whereby  the  German  dominions  of  his    late  Vidamour   exhibited  a  beantiftil   collection  of 

Msjesty  have  devolved  npon  his  Royal  highness  German  and  other  Asters.     Messrs.  Saunders 

the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  now  Ernest  Augustas,  and  Langelier,  of  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Randle,  of 

King  of  Hanover,    The  order  was  accompanied  Plymouth,  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  choice 

with  a  drawing  of  the  arms  as  they  are  in  future  Dahlias,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Hooper,  Luff,  Burke, 

to  be,  wherein  the  shield  or  escutcheon  of  pre  and  many  others  of  Guernsey, 
tence  representing  the  arms  of  his  late  Mfjesty*s       Silver  Medal.— Best  twelre  dissimilar  blooms, 

German  dominions,  and  ensigned  by  the  royal  Mr.  Harris,  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel. 
Crown  of  Hanover,  are  omitted,  and  the  shield       Premium  Prize.— Best  collection  of  Dahlias, 

left  to  contain  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  United  not  exceeding  two  blooms  of  either  flower. 

Kingdom  only ;  and  it  required  that  the  change  Mr.  H.  Dobr^e. 

should  be  made  in  all  seals  of  ofllce,  stamps.       Best  Show  of  Dahlias.- First  Prise,  Mr.  John 

coins  or  instruments,  where  such  arms  are  now  Vidamour. 
U8ed.>-0rdered  to  be  registered.  Second  Best  Show  of  Dahlias.— Mr.  Hooper, 

Exkihition  of  DahUoM. — ^The  silver  medal  was  florist,  Samlan  Nursery, 
the  prize  of  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms.  Seedlings, 

jnd  it  was  competed  for  by  three  amateurs.  Best  six  Dahlias:. .  Mr.  Harris,  R.  Y.  C.  Hotel. 

Messrs.  Dobrte,  LefebTre,  and  Harris,  and  three  Second  best  do . . .  Mr.  Saunders,  Florist,  Jersey, 

florists,  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Jersey,  and  Messrs.  Best  one  Seedling.  Mrs.  Dn  Feu. 

Hooper  and  Barbet,  of  Guernsey.    The  great  Second  best  do.  ..Mr.  Harris,  R.  Y.  C.  Hotel, 
mnle  was  between  Messrs.  Dobr^e  and  Har.       Mr.  H.  Dobrbb.— Seal's  Invincible,  Doad*s 

nSf  bat  the  latter  was  victorious.    These  blooms  Mary,  Negro  Boy,  Picta  Formosissima,  Widnal*s 

were  eminently  beautiful  i  indeed,  each  stand  Perfection,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Purpurea  Elata, 

wwezcellent.  Mr.  Dobrte*scoUectlon  of  Dahlias  Vandyke,  Springfield  Rival,  Widnal's  Pactolus, 

wu  splendid,  bat  we  think  their  effect  would  Widnal*8  Apollo,  Criterion. 
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Mr.  Harris,  R.  Y.  C.  Hotel.— Kincton**  Mar- 
Dct,  MUlard*8  Defianoe,  Lady  Fordwlch,  Saiin. 
den*  Captain  Bichard,  Gem  or  Adelaide,  Victoria, 
Sprinrfleld  Rival,  Saanders*  MiM  Jones,  Wid. 
nal*8  ApoUo,  Lylach  Perfection,  Purple  Perfec 
tion,  Beaaty  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Lkpkbtrb.— Pieta  Formosissima,  K\ng  of 
the  Whites,  Name  Unknown,  Ditto,  Ditto, 
Criterion,  Lewick*s  Incomparable,  Prince  George, 
Queen,  Springfield  Rival,  Brown*s  Orphan, 
Shade's  Seedling. 

Mr.  HooPBR,  Florist.— Douglas's  Glory,  Alice 
Gray,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Bride,  Hadieigh's 
Champion,  Magnificent,  Mary,  Queen  of  Dahlias, 
Gem,  Springfield  Rival,  Bronze,  Flsherton  Rival. 

Mr.  SAirnrosRS,  Florist.— King  Otlio,  Juliana, 
Lovely  Ann,  Berkshire  Champion,  Purple  Per- 
fection, Golden  Yellow,  Gem,  Denis's  Empress, 
MUbury  Rival,  Plcta  Capped,  Rhodomanthns, 
King  of  Beauties. 

Mr.  Barsbt.— Crasus,  Rendle's  Conqueror, 
Beauty  of  St.  John,  Ovantla  Spectoslssima, 
Madona,  Widnal*s  Hebe,  Harris's  Acme,  Leal's 
Invincible,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Rendle's 
Micaus,  Rendlt's  Stirling  Gold,  Widnal's  Per- 
fection. 

Tre0»urer*9  Aeeomni  with   Seripiure  Rtudenf 

Society  in  Ireland, /or  Igsj. 

Dr.  iff    9.  d. 

Collected  by  Ladies  as  per  statement. . .  83    S    9 

Received  by  post  In  1830,  lirom  *'An\  «    «    a 

OldFriend" /'    *    '' 

iffss    9    9 

Cr. 

Bill  remitted  to  London 93    7  0 

Premium  on  ditto l  19  ft 

Postage  of  letter 0    9  4 

^895    9    9 

E.  A.  BaooM,  Treasurer. 

iff     9.d. 

CoUectedby  Mrs.  DeLaCondamine....  9    4ft 

MIssDobrte 10    9  4 

MissJ. Jacob 1    9  0 

Miss  H.  De  Jersey 4  10  8 

MissKyan 1    8  1 

MlssLePeUey 8    7  0 

Miss  M.  Le  lievre I    o  0 

MissC.ManseU 1  U  9 

Mr8.Potenger 0  ift  0 

MlssSayer 1    I  0 

dt9i    9    9 


Mi9eelUmeom9.—The  estnordlnary  mrnhfr  oC 
1 18  congers,  wei^ling  9,809  poonds,  were  caaght 
by  one  boat  in  one  nig^t.  Hie  fiShennen  only 
desisted  when  all  thdr  bait  was  consumed,  or 
they  would  have  captured  several  man,  theflrii 
biting  very  freely. 

A  sermon  was  preached  at  Bethel  diapelby 
the  Rev.  Octavius  Brock.  B.  A.,fbr  the  benefit  of 
the  Guernsey  InCant  School,  when  a  ooUectiaB 
was  raised  of  jtf7  9s>  0d. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Ouille,  M.  A.,  preached  a 
sermon  at  the  town  diurch,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Schools,  when  d!7  were  oontiibutad  to 
thefbnds. 

MetkodUt  New  ComnesioH  MimkmM,^-Tmo  scr. 
mons  In  behalf  of  the  Methodist  New  Oooneskm 
Missions  to  Ireland  and  the  Qinailas,  were 
preached  in  ZIon  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  8.  Jonca, 
of  London.  A  public  meeting  was  held  In^he 
same  place,  with  a  view  to  the  advocsu^  of  the 
cause  of  Mis»ions,  and  the  estabHshment  of  an 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  In  this  totwn.  The 
audience,  notwithstanding  the  nofavonrable 
state  of  the  weather,  was  large  and  i 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  ' 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wild,  minister  of  Eldad 
Ch^iri,  altar  which  Tlicinas  Le  RctiUey,  Baq., 
Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Alter  a  short  but  appropriate  apeech 
from  the  chairman,  a  stetement  of  the  extent 
and  prospecto  of  the  Missions  was  given,  whiA 
stetement  induded  a  letter  addreaaed  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  enpcrlBtcndeat 
of  the  Irish  Missions,  and  who  was  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  Zion  Chapel.  The  mecttng 
was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Maiar. 
(Bryanite),  Revds.  W.  Lason,  and  W.  WIM 
(Independente),  Mr.  James  Monls»  Bar.  J.  S. 
HIne  (Independent),  and  Revds.  8.  Jones,  and 
J.  Hudston,  of  the  Methodist  New  ConncxkNi. 
A  strong  feeling  of  commisseration  in  behalf  of 
the  religiously  destitate  state  of  Ireland  aininainrt 
to  be  excited }  several  resolutions  In  the  nataie 
of  pledges  to  support  the  missions  were  adopted ; 
and  a  committee  was  appelated  to  carry  those 
resolutions  Into  efltet.  Tlie  ooUectiona  amfmnt 
ed  to  about  jff  18. 

VeeaeU  lmincked.~~Tht  schooner  Kllcn,  sms- 
suring  58  tons  new  measurement,  and  bollt  by 
Mr.  WiUiam  Jones  for  Captain  Potter  and  Mr. 
John  Jones }  the  Victoria,  measuring  tg  tons, 
and  built  by  Mr.  W.  Machon,  for  Mesars.  Han. 
cock,  OUiver,  David  and  Morris ;  andtke  SogUa. 
measuring  ft8  tons,  and  built  by  Measra.  Vandin 
and  De  Putron,  for  Mr.  Peter  Langlois  and  Co. 
were  all  launched  during  this  month  i  the  Vic- 
toria with  her  masteand  yanta  standing. 


JERSEY. 


Statee  Meeting9.—TUe  amended  law  on  the 
exportation  of  com,  which  had  been  lodged 
aw  Cfr^tt  was  adopted,  and  will  be  found  else- 
where. The  penalties  for  ito  violation  were  thus 
regulated :  one-sixth  to  the  crown,  one-sixth  to 
the  prison,  one-third  to  the  hospital,  and  one- 
third  to  the  informer.— The  petition,  praying  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  copper  coinage,  was 
lodged  au  Gr^e.— The  consteble  of  St.  Heller 
moved  that  the  law  on  distilleries,  recently  en- 
acted  by  the  States,  be  forthwith  suspended, 
whilst  the  measure  for  Ita  amendment  was  under 
consideration.  For  the  motion,  10 ;  against  it, 
18.  R^ected  by  a  majority  of  8.— It  was  decided 
that  Lieutenant  Sparks  should  be  reappointed  to 
the  ofllce  of  inspector  of  the  oyster  fisheries, 
pro  Inn,  at  a  salary  of  i0'l9O  per  annum,  by  a 
nuOority  of  1,  the  number  being  14  against  19. 

Royal  Court.— The  Court  declared  the  Jersey 
British  Banking  Company  en  tf^toslre.— Mr. 
PhiUp  Payn,  printer  and  pubUsher  of  the  BHiish 
Pren  newspaper,  was  allowed  to  put  his  allkirs 
into  the  hands  of  Judicial  trustees,  that  he  might 
have  a  year  and  a  day  in  which  to  arrange  with 
his  creditors.— Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  brewer,  of 


Glouoester-Street,  St.  Heller,  Mr.  Mark  i 
late  of  Fenchurch- Street.  London,  and  Mr. 
George  Le  Scellenr,  were  severally  allowed  to 
make  cession  of  their  property,  for  the  bens  it 
of  their  creditors.— Mr.  Blampied  was  awora  la 
centenier  of  St.  Peter's  parish.— Robert  Walter 
Baldock,  Esq.,  of  Windsor  Crescent*  and  his 
wife,  were  separated  9iMmlaiurMeiis.— Bdwaid 
Vardon  was  sworn  in  as  guardian  of  the  duW 
dren  of  John  Goutanche,  deceased. 

COaV    LAW. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Actpaaaed 
by  the  States  on  the  91st  nit,  to  regulate  the 
exportetion  of  com  fircHn  this  Island : — 

By  the  Stetea  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  year 
1897>  the  9lst  day  of  August. 

The  States,  with  Qie  view  of  praventinc  aH 
fraud  in  the  exportation  of  oom  from  this  Island, 
and  of  flour  made  from  grain  of  the  islaad, 
which  the  inhahitants  have  a  right*  nnder  tte 
protection  of  the  privileges  of  the  ooontrv  to 
export  fnt  of  duty  to  the  United  Kiagdoan, 
have  adopted  the  following  regnlatkMM  .— 

Article  1.— Each  cultivator  of  grain  ahall  be 
bound,  between  t|ie  let  and  Mth  of  June  every 
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year,  to  give  the  Constable  or  Chef  it  PoUee  of 
hit  partoh*  a  dedaratioii  lAgntd  07  himself,  of 
the  qoMitltjr  of  gronod  that  he  has  sown  with 
00m,  expTMSing  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
tile  nid  grain,  under  a  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  the  right  of  exporting  himself,  or  selling  iot 
exportation,  the  growth  of  that  year.  The  Con- 
stable, or  Chef  de  Potiee,  shall  enter  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  said  declarations  in  a  book, 
and  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Ontfe  a  copy 
of  the  said  list,  signed  by  him,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  month  of  July  following.  Two  copies  of 
the  said  book,  in  blank  and  ruled,  shall  be  sent 
by  the  Greffier  to  each  Constable,  and  this  at 
the  expense  ot  the  States. 

Art.  a.~He  who  shall  export  grain  of  his  own 
growth,  as  also  he  who  shall  sell  it  to  another 
to  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  onder  the 
protection  of  the  privllpges  of  the  Island,  shall 
be  bound  to  make  a  declaration  on  the  ftdth  of 
an  oath,  before  a  Magistrate  of  the  Royal  Court, 
of  the  number  of  yergees  of  ground  he  has  cnl. 
tivated  with  grain,  conformably  to  the  declara- 
tion that  he  bad  made  to  the  Constable  or  Ch^ 
ie  P^Uee  of  his  parish,  and  that  such  grain  or 
inch  flour  is  of  his  own  proper  growth }  which 
dedaration  shall  be  sent  to  the  custom-house 
for  the  person  who  shall  export  such  grain  or 
flour,  luder  penalty  that  the  said  grain  or  the 
■aid  flour  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  ex- 
portation, as  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Those  who  receive  tithes  or  rents  payable  in 
kind,  may  export,  or  sell  for  exportation  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  virtoe  of  the  privileges  of 
tiie  country,  the  produce  of  the  said  tithes  or 
rents,  on  passing  an  affidavit  declaring  that  the 
ssid  grain  is  the  produce  of  the  said  tithes  or 
rents,  and  that  it  Is  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Art  S.— Whoever  shall  export  from  this  island 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  grain  or  flour  that  he 
shall  have  bought  as  being  the  produce  of  the 
island,  shall  be  bound  to  make  a  declaration,  on 
the  fkith  of  an  oath,  before  a  Magistrate  of  the 
Boyal  Court,  declaring  the  name  of  the  persons 
from  whom  he  had  bought  such  grain  or  such 
flonr,  and  shall  s«id  to  the  custom-house  the 
declarations  mentioned  in  Art.  a,  under  penalty 
that  the  said  grain  or  flour  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
rightof  exportation,  as  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Art.  4.— The  declarations  mentioned  in  Artides 
S  and  3  shall  be  made  conformably  to  the  an- 
nexed forms  of  the  present  regulations.  They 
ooght  to  be  dated  and  signed,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  produce  shall  be  declared  In  full  length, 
and  not  in  flgures. 

Art.  ft.— Every  person  convicted  of  having 
falsified  a  declaration,  or  of  having  passed  a 
fslse  one,  required  by  the  present  law,  or  who 
thsn  make  use  of  such  declaration,  knowing  that 
it  had  been  flslsifled,  or  that  it  is  false,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  line  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  shall  suffer  an  imprisonment  at 
bard  labour  of  three  months  at  the  least,  and 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

Art.  0.— The  said  fines  and  confiscations  shall 
be  applicable  one-sixth  to  the  Queen,  one-sixth 
to  the  prison,  one-third  to  the  general  hospital, 
and  the  other  thbrd  to  the  informer. 

Additional  AancLK.— Seeing  that  the  period 
fixed  for  the  txansmlssion  of  the  declarations 
prescribed  by  Article  1  is  passed,  and  ttiat  never- 
theless it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
ground  cultivated  with  grtdn,  in  order  to  put  the 
prtsent  law  in  execution  for  the  current  year ; 
all  cultivators  of  grain  shall  be  bound  to  send  to 
the  Constable,  or  Chef  de  Police  of  their  parish, 
the  declaration  prescribed  by  Article  1,  in  the 
■pace  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  this  law, 
onder  the  penalties  prescribed  in  said  Article. 

Aflldavlt  or  declaration,  required  by  Article  9,  of 
him  who  shall  sell  grain  or  fionr,  the  produce 
of  this  island,  for  exportation  :— 


VBB  ISLAND  OW  JVaSBT. 

Before  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Royal  Court^ 
of  this  island,  undersigned. 

Has  appeared  personally, ,  of  the  Vingtaine 

of ,  in  the  parish  of ,  who  has  de- 
clared on  the  faith  of  an  oath  that  he  has  culti- 

vated  in   the  year  vergees  of  — , 

conformably  to  his  declaration  made  to  the 
Constable  of  the  said  parish,  and  that  he  has 

sold  to  ,  for  exportation  to  the  United 

Kingdom, cabots  of ,  the  produce 

of  the  said  ground,  which may  enter  into 

the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty. 

Made  and  passed  before  us,  the day 

of ,  189—. 

Affidavit  or  declaration  required  by  Article  9,  for 
the  persons  who  export,  or  sell  for  exportation, 
grain,  the  produce  of  tithes  or  rents  due  in 
kind. 

TBI   ISLAND   or  JKR8KY. 

Before  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Royal  Court 

of  this  island,  undersigned. 
Has  ^>peared  personally,  — — ,  of  the  parish 
of  ,  who  has  declared  on  the  ftdth  of  an 

oath,  that which  he  sells  or  exports,  are 

the  produce  of  tithes  or  rents  payable  in  kind, 
in  his  quality  of  ,  which  grain  is  of  the 

growth  of  the  country,  and  may  pass  into  the 
United  Kingdom  free  of  duty,  in  virtue  of  the 
privileges  of  this  island. 

Made  and  passed  at  Jersey,  this day 

of ,  183—. 

Ojftier  Fttherp.—'FoxtAgn  Office,  September  ft, 
1837.— Sir,- In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  98th 
ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston 
to  acquaint  you  that  his  lordship  has  appointed 
M.  Perrler,  now  her  MiO^ty's  Consul  at  Brest, 
and  Lieutenant  Sparks,  R.N.,  inspector  of  the 
Jersey  Oyster  Fisheries,  as  the  British  members 
of  the  mixed  commission  for  making  a  new 
arrangement  respecting  the  limits  to  be  observed 
by  the  British  and  Frendi  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Oyster  Fisheries  between  Jersey  and  the 
aiUoioing  coast  of  France,  and  that  those  gen- 
tiemen  will  be  directed  to  proceed,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  Join  the  French  commissioners,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  business  with 
which  the  commission  is  charged. 
I  am,  9^,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant 

(Signed)      W.  Fox  StxanoWays. 
F.  Le  Breton,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jersey. 

The  expenses  which  the  States  have  incurred, 
in  their  endeavours  to  establish  and  protect  the 
oyster  fishery  on  this  coast,  amount  for  the  three 
last  years  to  the  following  sums,  viz : 

For  purchasing  oysters ift,808    0    1 

For  salaries,  purchase  of  a  cutter,  &c.  1 ,003    0    I 
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C^Seial  AppohUmenU.^Mr.  Thomas  Much 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  parish  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last,  to  the  ofllce  of  Vingtenier  of 
the  Canton  de  Bas,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Philip 
Mauger,  who  has  at  last  been  sworn  in  derk  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Holier,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1834. 

Mr.  John  Philip  De  Ste.  Croix  was  sworn  in 
Stipulant  Denundator. 

ifiseetfoiMotM.— Hie  following  petition  on  the 
subject  of  the  copper  currency  of  this  island, 
has  received  the  signatures  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty -three  tradesmen  ot  St.  Heller's. 
"  To  Sir  John  de  Veulle,  Knight,  President,  and 

to  his  Excellency  MiOor-G^oeral  Archibald 

Campbell,   Lieutenant    Governor,    and   the 

members  of  the  States  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

*'T1ie  petition  of  the  undersigned  merchant 
shopkeepers  of  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  HeUer, 
most  humbly  sheweth : 

"That  for  a  number  of  years  the  want  of  • 
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rood  copper  currency  ha^  been  felt  In  this  is.  briokt,  bron^t  from  Tliebce  bf  the  late  Mr.  J. 

land,  and  that  several  persons,  aware  of  the  Gosset.    They  are  placed  under  a  ^ass  case,  at 

want  of  copper  money  which  the  extensive  trade  a  little  distance  from  tiie  head  of  the  namny. 

of  the   island   experienced,    have    Introduced  A  ticket  on  the  one  marked  A,  ttias  desciibea  It : 

tokens  and  other  base  copper  coins,  which  are  **  Sun  baked  \a\dt  with  straw,  which  ttie  Imel- 

no  lODger  in  circulation   in   England  nor  in  ites  mannlisctnred  for  the  Biaraohs,  stamped 

foreign  countries.  with  the  paroe  of  Remeses  the  Second,  flie  n^ 

*'  That  several  shopkeepers,  considering  that  posed  great  Sesostris.*'     The  other  brldk  ,  is 

if  an  end  is  not  put  to  this  sort  of  traffic,  which  stamped  witti  the  name  Thotmes  the  Tbinl,^ 

would  ultimately  occasion  a  considerable  loss  the  Pharaoh  during  whose  feign  Hie  Bsodona  «f 

to  the  public,  have  resolved  not  to  receive  as  the  Israelites  from  Egypt'tOok  place,  l4gi  jtmn 

good  copper  money  any  other  than  that  which  before  Christ.    Ob  comparing  thcae  two  bricks 

has  legal  currency  in  the  mother  country,  in  together,  a  striking  dilTerence  is  obaerred ;  they 

France,  and  in  Guernsey.  are  both  composed  oC  miMl>  day,  and  straw,  b«t 

*' Finally,  your  petitioners  supplicate  yon  to  in  the  first  brick  a  very  small  portion  of  the 

order,  provisionally,  thatthe  legal  copper  coins  of  latter  article  is  perceived  }  whilst  in  the  latter 

Great  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  the  States  of  which  was  manufsctored  by  the  BgypMaos,  a 

Guernsey,  be  the  only  legal  currency  in  this  much  greater  quantity  of  straw  is  used.    To  ez 

island ;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  will  plain  mis  difference,  it  is  fiivt  necessary  to  know 

be  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the  base  that  the  Egyptian  reapers  merely  eot  off  tiie  cars 

copiier  pieces  In  circulation  in  tills  island,  your  of  corn  and  left  the  straw  standing  in  the  groi^Dd. 

petitioners  pray  you  to  cause  to  be  coined  a  This  straw  was  afterwards  plucked  np  by  the 

copper  coin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  States  hand  for  the  use  of  the  brick-makers  -,  and  as 

of  Guernsey.  this  was.lxrth  tedious  and  toilsome,  we  may  es- 


"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.  timate  the  injustice  of  Pharaoh  in 

'*  Jersey,  uth  August,  1837."  supply  straw  to  the  captive  Israelites. 

JfiMeMm.— There  are  two  very  curious  objects  Mr.  Pettigrew  deliyered  live  lectures  on  Bgyp> 

in  the  Museum  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  tian   Antiquities,   and   unrc^ed   the   mnaniy 

been  described,  and  which  appear  to  have  attract-  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  late  John  Oosaet^ 

ed  but  little  attention.  These  are  two  son.baked  Esq.    His  receipU  amounted  ti>  4^1*6  nett. 

SARNIAN   MELODIES.— No.  14. 


OUR  FATHERS. 

I  ? 

Thi  sea  kings  came  over  the  wave 
,  That  firothed  'neath  tiie  foam  of  their  prows. 

Stroke  after  stroke  as  the  rowers  gave 
It  rivalled  their  own  native  snowi: 
They  came  from  those  regions  afar 
Where  the  mounts,  the  rock  and  the  pine. 
Like  giants  preside  o*er  the  elements'  war. 
And  the  summers*  long  day  o*er  the  desert  doth  shine. 

II. 
Like  eagles  they  sought  for  the  sun, 
Nor  shrunk  from  the  blaze  of  its  light. 
Tell  their  deeds,  ye  countries  o'errun  ! 
Ye  nations  I   who  met  them  in  fight:— 
Black  as  the  shade  of  their  df^k  raren  plume. 
The  ravager.  Death,  on  their  tall  navies  rode. 
Their  chieftain^  red  arms  held  the  gates  of  the   tomb. 
And  closed  them  at  willo*er  a  realm*s  last  abode. 

III. 
Their  race  of  achievement  is  run 
And  their  deeds  live  alone  in  story; 
The  proud  Frank,  alas  I  tramides  on 
The  earliest  scenes  of  their  glory. 
And  the  Saxon  hems  round  with  bis   stSll  fiowing  tide 
The  remnant  of  those  with  the  Conq*ror  that  past, 
*Till  no  research  can  longer  the  races  divide. 
And  their  dust  with  the   vanquished  lies  mingled  at  last. 

IV. 

Then  here's  to  the  Norman's  true  heirs. 

And  the  land  where  their  ashes  are  low— 

The  land  we  hare  kept  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  spite  of  every  foe — 

And  unconquered  the  isles  shall  for  ever  remain, 

Whilft  a  vessel  can  stem,  or  a  plank  swim  the  waves. 

Or  in  their  defence  an  arm  strike  on  the  plain. 

For  Normans  may  perish  but  never  be  slaves.    - "  P. 

Since  the  publicatioo  of  our  last  number,  y/e  have  ascertaiued  that  the  word 
<^  Poldavy,*'  mentioned  at  page  180,  mean«L  <<a.gort  of  canvaM,  wherewith  tail- 
war6  was  made."~B'Ai let's  Dictionary. 

S.    BARBBT,   PRIHrTBR,    MBW-8TRBBT,   OVBRlfSEY.  \ 
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ON  THE   SECONDARY  EFFECTS  OF  MISSIONARY  LABOUR. 


It  is  the  province  of  the  divine^  to  note  and  explain  the  religious  use- 
fulness of  Missionary  labour.  The  political  observer  has  only  to  deal 
with  the  secondary  or  collateral  benefits  which  that  labour  produces  on 
social  civilization^  as  an  instrument  of  diffusing  knowledge^  of  encourag- 
ing commerce,  and  spreading  a  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  field 
of  inquiry  is  wide  and  instructive,  if  comparisons  be  instituted  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  mode  of  colonization,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  means  employed,  but  also  as  to  the  final  results.  The  investigation 
would  present  still  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  if  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  mechanism  of  steam  and  printing,  which  are  the 
peculiar  armoury  of  modem  intellect.  Were  the  human  mind  led  into  a 
proper  direction  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  missionary  labours,  even  in 
the  limited  sense  of  political  utility,  we  feel  confident  that,  large  as  are  the 
sums  now  annually  raised  for  their  support,  that  fund  would  be  greatly 
augmented  by  contributions  from  those,  who  now  withhold  their  support, 
from  regarding  the  missionary  cause  merely  as  a  sectarian  institution. 

The  sentiments  of  every  heart  imbued  with  divine  Uruth  must  respond 
to  the  Christian  philosophy  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Doctor  Chalmers,  in  which  he  so  eloquently  portrays  the 
character,  spirit,  and  feelings  of  a  missMnary :  "  What  the  man  of  liberal 
philosophy  is  in  sentiment,  the  missionary  is  in  practice.  He  sees  in 
every  man  a  partaker  of  his  own  nature,  and  a  brother  of  his  own  species. 
He  contemplates  the  human  mind  in  the  generality  of  its  great  elements. 
He  enters  upon  the  wide  field  of  benevolence,  and  disdains  the  geographi- 
cal barriers  by  which  little  men  would  shut  out  one  half  of  the  species 
from  the  kind  offices  of  the  other.  His  business  is  with  man,  and  let  his 
localities  be  what  they  may,  enough  for  his  lurge  and  noble  heart  that  he  is 
bone  of  the  same  bone.  To  get  at  him  he  will  shun  no  dangers  ;  he  will 
spare  himself  no  fatigue  ;  he  will  brave  every  element  of  heaven  -,  he  will 
hazard  the  extremities  of  every  elime ;  he  will  cross  seas,  and  work  his 
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persevering  way  through  the  briars  and  thickets  of  the  wilderness.  In 
perils  of  water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  he  seeks  after  him.  The  caste  and  the  colour  are  no- 
thing to  the  comprehensive  eye  of  a  missionary.  His  is  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  good  will  to  the  children  of  men.  His  doings  are  with  the  species ; 
and,  overlooking  all  the  accidents  of  climate  or  of  country,  enough  for  him, 
if  the  individual  he  is  in  quest  of  be  a  man— a  brother  of  the  same  nature, 
with  a  body  which  a  few  years  will  bring  to  the  grave,  and  a  spirit 
which  must  return  to  God  who  gave  it.*' 

The  chief  impediment  to  the  advance  and  permanency  of  that  species 
of  civilization  which  we  may  call  fraternizing,  as  tending  to  bring  all 
mankind  within  the  circle  of  one  common  brotherhood,  has  been  the  want 
of  an  universal  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  it  indeed  most 
clearly  announced  in  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  \  but  the  ancients 
knew  it  not,  and  the  modems  have  rarely  made  it  the  practical  rule  of 
conduct.  Its  observance,  as  a  line  of  duty,  is  of  recent  growth,  and  is 
distinctive  of  the  missionary  character.  The  immediate  effect  of  mixing 
with  persons  of  various  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  seems  to  be,  that  of 
unsettling  the  principles  upon  which  a  man  previously  acted,  without 
substituting  any  better  rule  than  the  one  that  has  been  destroyed.  Even 
reflecting  men,  bewildered  by  dissimilar  and  contradictory  s]rstems  of 
moral  judgment  adopted  by  different  ages  and  nations,  have  doubted  the 
existence  of  any  real  and  permanent  standard,  and  have  considered  it  as 
the  mere  creature  of  habit  and  education.  Hence  the  deadly  hatred 
which  reigns  between  persons  of  narrow  views,  who,  while  they  differ  in 
manners,  or  in  political  and  religious  opinion,  happen  at  the  same  time 
to  be  members  of  the  same  society.  Each  regarding  the  manners  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  as  the  sole  standard  of  rectitude,  Tiews 
with  abhorrence  any  deviation  from  them.  Among  rude  tribes,  the  terms 
of  stranger  and  enemy  are  synonymous.  Now,  the  missionary  teaches 
but  one  rule  of  human  conduct,  which  is  universal  in  its  obligation,  and 
thus  he  becomes  the  herald  of  harmony,  not  of  discord,  preaching  peace, 
and  good  will,  and  brotherly  love,  to  all  men. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  absence  of  a  fixed  standard  of  morals,  based  on  the 
religious  sanction,  are  glaringly  visible  in  those  ages  called  classicaL 
Greece,  during  her  earlier  ages,  poured  numerous  colonies  upon  the  fertile 
shores  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  All  these  states,  though  exhibiting 
varieties  of  form  and  character,  were  still  united  by  the  same  name,  the 
same  origin,  and  the  same  language.  Greece,  therefore,  (under  which 
name  we  would  comprehend  Peloponesus  and  the  coasts  of  the  .^Igean  Sea) 
had  under  her  immediate  eye,  as  it  were,  every  various  aspect  under 
which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be  viewed.  Within  herself,  the  rude  and 
simple  Arcadia;  the  stern  and  hardy  Lacedemon  3  the  lively  Athens; 
the  voluptuous  Corinth.     On  one  side,  the  splendid  and  opulent  cities  of 
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Gnecia  Major  and  Sicily ;  on  the  other,  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia. 
Her  philosophers,  who  formed  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and 
gave  a  tone  to  society,  had  travelled  into  distant  countries,  and  imbued 
their  theories  and  systems  with  the  illusions  or  the  wisdom  of  Eg}'pt  and 
India.  Hence  the  conflicting  doctrines  taught  by  them,  subversive  of  all 
unity  in  the  moral  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Pyrrhonists  pro- 
fessed absolute  scepticism  :  the  atomic  hypothesis  found  favour  with  Leu- 
cippus  and  Democritus  3  Zeno  denied  the  existence  of  pain  ;  Epicurus 
insisted  on  pleasure  being  the  chief  good ;  Pythagoras  invented  the 
metempsycosis,  while  Plato  elevated  his  thoughts  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Here,  then,  were  presented  all  the  elements  of  discord,  embar- 
rassing the  acutest  reasoners,  and  mystifying  the  simplest  truths  ;  dividing 
society  into  sections,  and  enflaming  each  section  with  hatred  and  scorn 
against  its  opponent;  for  they  had  no  common  tribunal  to  which  to 
appeal ;  but,  while  fighting  against  each  other,  had  a  common  enemy  to 
encounter  in  the  priests  of  polytheism.  The  judicial  murder  of  Socrated 
is  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  the  absence  of  a  recognized  and  universal 
standard  of  morality,  such  a  standard  as  the  colonizing  missionary 
can  present  to    the  aborigines  of  a  heathen  or  untutored  nation. 

Rome,  at  the  time  when  her  genius  was  at  its  zenith,  held  intercourse 
with  all  nations  of  the  known  world,  either  as  subjects,  allies,  or  enemies. 
But  her  great  men,  engaged  in  continual  missions,  sought  rather  to 
increase  their  own  wealth  by  pillaging  the  people  whom  they  visited,  than 
improve  their  social  happiness.  What  was  held  back  as  a  bribe,  was  ex- 
torted by  menace.  Never  perhaps  was  there  so  sudden  a  transition 
from  poverty  to  the  most  extreme  opulence,  as  in  Rome,  after  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  and  when  the  reduction  of  Greece  had  laid  open  the  wealthy 
provinces  of  Asia  to  proconsular  rapacity.  Her  senators,  formerly  so 
poor  and  hardy,  became  suddenly  possessed  of  imperial  fortunes,  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  world.  Sallust  makes  Cataline  describe  them  as 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  fortunes,  and  vainly  devising  modes  of 
expenditure.  All  the  great  writers  of  the  age  labour  for  words  to  express 
their  detestation  of  this  concentration  of  wealth.  Auri  sacra  fiames ; 
Amor  sceleratus  habendi  3  Opes  irritamenta  malorum.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  many  similar  expressions  3  and  the  feeling  and  eloquent  manner 
in  which  they  always  touch  upon  this  subject,  proves  how  deeply  they 
were  penetrated  by  it.  Virgil  indeed  places  Crassus  in  hell,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  avarice  which  induced  him  to  sell  his  country  for  gold  : 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam  dominumque  potentem  imposuit.  These  sen« 
timents  seem  to  be  fully  justified  by  that  unparalleled  profligacy  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  In  a  country  where  wealth  becomes  an  object  of  idolatry, 
the  moral  standard  must  be  at  a  low  ebb,  inducing  mean  sycophancy 
among  the  poor,  and  pride  and  tyranny  among  the  rich. 
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If  we  descend  to  periods  less  remotei  and  consider  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  first  discoverers  of  South  America^  the  annals  of  the  new 
world  will  testify  the  revolting  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  and  Portogaese 
system  of  colonization.  They  were  fired  with  an  unbounded  lust  of 
wealth,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  all  religious  obligation  or  moral  restraint, 
while  the  difference  of  manners  and  appearance  made  the  natives  be  re- 
garded as  beings  of  an  inferior  species^  and  this  variation  of  national  cha- 
racter was  the  pretext  for  consigning  them,  without  remorse,  to  coofisca- 
tion,  tortures,  slavery,  and  death.  Horrors  were  committed,  which  no 
pen  can  describe  ;  and  hardly,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Asia, 
Africa^  and  America,  is  there  any  shore  which  European  ambition  has  not 
deluged  with  blood.  The  priests  declared  that  no  atonement  had  been 
made  for  the  souls  of  the  blacks,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  propagated 
by  them  as  a  consuming  fire,  which  feeds  its  own  flames  by  destroying  all 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  ambition  of  the  first  conquerors 
was  satisfied  with  usurping  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  and  oimking 
slaves  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  when  their  authority  had  become  firmly 
settled,  there  arrived  from  the  old  continent  inquisitors  more  brutally 
ferocious  than  Pizarro  or  Cortez,  who,  not  satisfied  with  depriving  the  ab- 
origines of  their  freedom,  burnt  them'alive  as  a  religious  duty.  Barthele- 
my  de  las  Casas,  the  most  faithful  and  most  judicious  historian  who  has 
written  on  the  new  world,  estimates  the  number  of  victims  at  twelve 
millions,  who  were  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword.  Let  such  a  system  of 
colonization  be  compared  with  that  pursued  by  the  modem  missionary : 
the  hint  alone  is  sufficient  to  awaken  reflections  illustrating  the  contrast. 

We  may  here  appropriately  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
quite  accords  with  the  views  here  sought  to  be  explained  and  established : 
''  What  mankind  has  lost  and  gained  by  European  conquests,  it  would  be 
long  to  compare,  and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge  has 
been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  committed  -,  the  belief  of  religion  has 
been  very  little  propagated,  and  its  laws  have  been  outrageously  and 
enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have  scarcely  visited  any  coast, 
but  to  gratify  avarice  and  extend  corruption;  to  arrogate  dominion 
without  right,  and  practice  cruelty  without  incentive.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  the  oppressed,  if  the  designs  of  the  original  invader  had  slept  in  his 
bosom ;  and,  surely,  more  happy  for  the  oppressors  !  But  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that,  out  of  much  evil,  good  may  be  sometimes  produced,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  will,  at  last,  illuminate  the  sands  of  Africa  and 
the  deserts  of  America  ;  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow,  when  it 
is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians.*' 

Since  Doctor  Johnson  wrote,  his  prognostication  has  been  realized,  by 
the  systematic  and  organized  structure  of  missionary  establishments, 
aided  collaterally  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned  3  and  her  example  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  followed  by  those 
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states  which  still  tolerate,  or  wink  at,  this  inhuman  traffic.  The  mis- 
sionary is  not  armed  with  a  sword,  but  with  the  Gospel ;  he  seeks  not  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  any  country,  but  to  enlighten  their  understandings ; 
jfar  from  degrading  them  into  vassalage,  he  prompts  them  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  human  nature ;  by  abstaining  from  grasping  at  worldly  wealth, 
his  example  accords  with  the  precepts  he  teaches,  and  thus  leads  those 
with  whom  he  lives,  to  look  to  a  future  state  for  reward  and  unmixed 
happiness  ;  he  acts  as  the  friend  of  those  on  whom  he  enjoins  the  duty  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  their  neighbours ;  by  such  rules  of  conduct,  the 
missionary  gains  esteem,  wins  confidence,  commands  respect;  while 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  being  proved  by  the  consistency  of  his 
character,  the  doubting  are  converted,  and  the  believers  confirmed  in 
the  true  faith.  Herein  consists  the  efficient  usefulness  of  the  missionary, 
for  his  conquests,  though  slow,  are  sure  and  permanent^  and  the  ground 
once  gained,  is  never  lost. 

As  an  instrument  of  colonization,  the  missionary  fills  an  important 
sphere,  and  most  particularly  so,  when  his  labours  are  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  savage  and  incipiently  civilized  people.  By  instilling 
into  them,  at  first,  correct  principles,  they  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  and  as 
their  population  increases,  they  will  be  less  tainted  with  vice  than  those 
nations  which  have  not  had  their  infancy  nurtured  by  similar  instructors. 
They  thus  become  sooner  fitted  to  relish  and  cultivate  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  appreciate  the  beneficial  restrictions  of  law  and  government. 
They  are  early  brought  to  recognize  the  sacredness  of  property,  and 
respect  the  produce  of  industry,  retaining  their  own,  without  trespassing 
on  that  of  their  neighbour.  It  requires  but  little  effort  to  train  them  in 
habits  of  moral  discipline,  and  direct  their  labour  to  the  prosecution  of 
agriculture.  While,  therefore,  the  active  and  intelligent  missionary  is 
discharging  his  primary  duty  of  cheering  savages  and  semi- barbarians 
with  the  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  he  is  lessening  the  temporal  miseries  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  by  inculcating  those  social  virtues  which  characterize 
civilization. 

One  of  the  essential  concomitants  of  the  progress  of  genuine  religion, 
is  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  effect  began  to  show  itself  immediately 
after  the  reformation,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  to  our  days.  The 
wish  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  conduced  to  the  improvement  of  printing ; 
the  desire  of  commenting  on  different  texts  forcibly  stimulated  the 
revival  of  literature ;  thesfb  were  followed  by  the  multiplication  of  books 
and  the  establishment  of  sf^hools.  Knowledge  always  increases  ;  it  is  like 
fire,  which  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but  which  will 
afterwards  propagate  itself  in  every  direction.  Now,  the  missionary  may 
be  considered  as  that  external  agent  $  he  imparts  to  the  illiterate  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  his  own  country,  and,  by  stimulating  curiosity,  rouses  the 
slumbering  energies  of  a  people  into  exercise.    Without  his  hints  and 
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explanations,  the  slothfulness  of  inert  repose  would  not  be  conquered,  nor 
the  lawlessness  of  unrestrained  impulse  be  curbed ;  he  draws  out  the 
latent  faculties,  and  directs  them  into  the  straight  path  ;  as  a  pioneer,  he 
extirpates  the  roots  and  brambles ;  and,  as  an  engineer,  shows  how  the 
once  desert  wilderness  may  be  crowned  with  smiling  plenty.  These  are 
among  the  secondary  effects  of  religious  missions. 

The  political  philosopher  who  really  deserves  that  appellation,  cannot 
view  this  class  of  men  without  esteem,  nor  think  of  their  cause  without 
aspirations  for  its  success.  The  cannon  and  the  bayonet  have  annexed 
colonies  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  the  means  were  unhallowed,  for 
war  is  a  sin.  But  the  conquests  acheived  by  the  missionary  are  pure  and 
uncontaminated,  and  where  they  plant  their  standard,  they  extend  British 
interests,  British  influence,  and  the  British  empire.  They  fight  under  no 
blood-stained  banner,  but  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross  ;  no  wailing 
widow,  nor  deserted  child,  curses  their  victories  3  of  them  it  cannot  be 
said,  "  What  millions  died  that  Ceesar  might  be  great  ?**  Their  triumphs 
occasion  no  tears  to  flow,  no  mothers  to  lament ;  their  track  is  not 
marked  by  desolate  cities  or  depopulated  fields.  Theirs  are  the  triumphs 
of  reason  over  ignorance,  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  of  benevolence 
over  cruelty,  of  justice  over  oppression. 

In  order  to  give  every  possible  efficiency  to  missionary  labour  in 
reference  to  the  objects  here  stated,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  education  of  those  to  whom  this  duty  is  allotted.  They  ought  to  be 
eminently  qualified  in  the  sciences,  in  Jurisprudence,  and  political 
economy,  and  entirely  free  from  any  sectarian  spirit.  Extended  views 
and  an  enlarged  philanthropy  are  expected  from  this  class  of  men ;  nor 
should  the  interests  of  any  particular  denomination  be  sought  to  be 
promoted.  The  success  of  one  should  be  deemed  to  be  the  success  of  all. 
Each  class  forms  a  division  of  the  great  reforming  and  instructing  army, 
co-operating  for  the  same  end,  and  fighting  against  one  common  enemy. 
It  is  this  great  truth  that  eVer  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
missionary,  who  should  suffer  no  peculiar  views  to  sever  him  from  others, 
who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  who  pursue  a  different  road. 
There  may  be  pens  and  partitions  in  the  fold,  but  the  fold  iteelf  is 
surrounded  with  one  common  fence  ;  and,  in  this  spirit,  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  savage  to  civilization,  should  be 
attempted.  We  may  learn  this  policy  from  the  language  of  the  great 
Shepherd,  who  said, ''  other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them 
also  I  must  bring  in." 
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SONNETS. 


MORNING. 

Mbbrily  trills  the  lark — hoarse  coos  the  dove, — 
Sweetly  the  linnet  chirps — all  greet  fair  mom, — 
Blithely  the  huntsman  winds  his  deep-toned  horn, — 

Plaintive  the  shepherd  pipes  his  lay  of  love — 

Bleating,  his  flocks  o'er  sumptuous  pastures  rove — 
Clear  on  the  breeze  the  ploughman's  whistle's  borne — 
Gladsome  the  milk-maid  sings,  whilst  waving  com 

Rustles  in  concert  soft;   and,  loud  above 
These  gladdening  sounds,  the  steed's  blithe  neighing, 
And  the  herd's  lowing  bunt  upon  the  ear! 
Roused  from  my  couch,  I  o'er  the  gay  scene  straying, 

Deeply  enraptured  see,  enchanted  hear, — 
Till,  swelling  high  with  gratitude,  my  soul 
Pours  forth  its  thanks  to  Him  that  Aramed  the  whole. 

EVENING.    {Sea-mew  from  Fort  George.) 
How  placid.  Ocean,  is  thy  bosom  now! 

So  beauteous  is  thy  vast  expanse  of  blue. 

Thou  seem'st  a  sky  of  yet  a  lovelier  hue 
Than  is  the  one  above  thee.    Gently  flow 
Thy  rippling  waves,  o'er  which  the  breezes  blow 
So  mildly,  that,  as  from  my  ravished  view 

The  stately  vessel,  with  its  Joyous  crew. 
Glides  o'er  thy  breast  msjestically  slow, 

Methinks  yon  summer  sky  has  o'er  thee  showered 
An  oily  surface.    Lo!  the  gold-bued  west 

Amongpst  thy  glassy  blue,  has  sudden  poured 
Bright  crimson  streams: — now,  ere  he  sinks  to  rest, 

Sol  bathes  in  thy  cool  depths  his  farewell  rays, 

And  now  he  glides  beneath  th'horizon's  blaze. 

NIGHT. 

Earth  wears  its  antemundaue  g^rb, — the  sky, 
Cloud-robed,  hides  moon  and  stars  ft*om  mortal  sight 
And  calm  reigns  sleep's  companion,  ebon  night : — 

But  lo!  the  cloudy  curtain's  raised! — My  eye, 

Dazzled,  beholds  the  Queen  of  Light  on  high, 
'Midst  her  vast  empire  gemm'd  with  worlds  of  light. 
Thus — when  the  first  day's  sun,  with  glory  bright, 

Had  sunk  'mongst  ev'ning's  heav'nly  purple  dye — 

Did  heaven,  dispelling  sable  night,  unveil 
Yon  brilliant  myriads. — Grant,  blessed  Deity, 

That,  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  tyrant  pale, 
Yon  star-decked  vault  may  be  my  canopy, 

These  birds,  my  priest — this  flowery  bank,  my  bed ; — 

Thns  charmed,  I'd  sink  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


TAREMPOU    AND    SERINDA. 

A  Tale  of  Thibet. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  sonorous  rirer  Tsampee,  whose  thundering 
cataracts  refresh  the  burning  soil,  and  sometimes  shake  the  mighty 
mountains  which  divide  Thibet  from  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  that  there 
lived  a  wealthy  and  revered  Lama,  whose  lands  were  tributary  to  the 
Supreme  Lama,  or  Sacerdotal  Emperor,  who  governs  all  the  land  from 
China  to  the  pathless  desert  of  Gobi  i  but  although  his  flocks  and  herds 
were  scattered  over  an  hundred  hills^  and  the  number  of  his  slaves  ex- 
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ceeded  the  breathings  of  man  s  life,  y^t  he  was  chiefly  known  throughout  all 
the  East,  as  the  father  of  Serinda*  It  was  the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  his  daughter,  which  gaTe  him  all  his  fame  and  all  his 
happiness ;  for  Lama  Zarin  considered  the  advantages  which  birth,  and 
wealth,  and  power  conferred,  as  triflng  when  compared  with  the  honoured 
title  of  father  of  Serinda.  All  the  anxiety  he  ever  felt  proceeded  from 
his  wishes  for  her  welfare,  when  he  could  no  longer  guard  the  innocence 
of  her,  whom  he  expected  soon  to  quit  for  ever.  A  dreadful  malady, 
which  had  long  seized  him  at  a  stated  hour  each  day,  he  found  was  gain- 
ing on  him,  and  threatened,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  medicine,  to  put  a 
speedy  period  to  his  existence. 

One  day  after  a  severe  fit,  which  attacked  him  with  more  than  usual 
violence,  he  sent  for  his  fair  Serinda,  and  gently  beckoning  her  to 
approach  his  couch,  he  addressed  her  in  these  words  :  "  Daughter  of  my 
hopes  and  feurs !  Heaven  grant  that  thou  mayest  smile  for  ever !  yet 
while  my  soul  confesses  its  delight  in  gazing  on  thee,  attend  to  the  fore- 
boding melancholy  dictates  of  a  dpog  father  s  spirit ;  my  Serinda,  whose 
breath  refreshes  like  the  rose,  and  whose  purity  should,  like  the  jessamine, 
diffuse  voluptuous  satisfaction  on  all  around  her,  disturbs  the  peace  of  her 
dejected  father,  embittering  all  the  comforts  of  his  life,  and  making  his 
approach  to  death  more  terrible.**  At  these  words,  Serinda,  unconscious 
of  offence,  and  doubting  what  she  had  heard,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  urged 
her  father  to  explain  his  meaning ;  while  he,  gently  raising  her,  proceeded 
thus  :  **  The  angel  of  death,  who  admonishes  and  warns  the  fiuthful  in 
the  hour  of  sickness,  ere  he  strikes  the  fatal  blow,  has  summoned  me  to 
join  thy  holy  mother,  who  died  when  she  gave  birth  to  my  Serinda  ;  yet 
let  me  not  depart  to  the  unknown  and  fearful  land  of  death,  and  leave  my 
daughter  unprotected.  Oh  !  my  Serinda,  speak  !  Hast  thou  ever  serious- 
ly reflected  on  the  danger  to  which  thy  orphan  state  must  soon  be  subject, 
surrounded  as  thou  then  wilt  be  by  suitor  Lamas,  of  various  dispositions 
and  pretensions ;  some  with  mercenary  cunning,  wooing  thy  possessions 
through  thy  person ;  others  haughtily  demanding  both,  and  threatening  a 
helpless  heiress  with  their  powerful  love  ?**  He  then  reminded  her  that  he 
had  from  time  to  time  presented  her  with  the  portraits  of  the  several  princes 
or  lamas,  who  had  solicited  an  union  with  his  house,  and  which  they  had 
sent,  according  to  the  custom  of  Thibet,  where  the  sexes  never  see  each 
other  till  they  are  murried  3  he  also  repeated  what  he  had  himself  also 
given  her  in  writing, — an  epitome  of  their  several  characters,  their  good 
and  evil  qualities,  their  ages,  their  possessions,  and  their  rank  in  the 
Lama  priesthood,  and  concluded  by  saying  :  "  Tell  me  then,  my  Serinda, 
which  of  these  mighty  princes  can  claim  a  preference  in  the  soul  of  my 
beloved  daughter?"  Serinda  blushed  and  sighed,  but  answered  not. 
Lama  Zarin  desired  that  she  would  withdraw  to  consult  the  paper  he 
had  given  her,  to  compare  it  with  the  several  portraits,  and  determine, 
before  his  next  day's  fit  came  on,  which  might  be  most  deserving  of  her 
love.  At  the  word  love,  Serinda  blushed  again,  but  knew  not  why, — her 
father  saw  the  crimson  on  her  cheek,  but  said  it  was  the  timid  flushing 
of  a  virgin's  modesty,  and  urged  her  to  retire,  and  to  be  quick  in  her 
decision.  Serinda,  with  innocence,  replied,  *'  My  father  knows  that  he 
is  himself  the  only  man  I  ever  saw,  and  I  think  the  only  being  I  can  ever 
love  )  at  least,  my  love  will  ever  be  confined  to  those  objects  which 
delight  or  benefit  my  father,  whether  they  be  men  or  beasts  ;  I  love  this 
favourite  dog,  which  my  father  so  frequently  caresses  ^  I  loved  the  favour- 
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ite  hone  on  which  my  father  rode,  till  by  a  fall  he  put  his  master's  lifb 
in  danger ;  then  I  hated  him ;  but  when  the  tiger  had  seized  my  father 
on  the  ground,  and  he  was  rescued  by  his  faithful  slave,  I  loved  Tarem- 
pou ;  and  since  my  father  daily  acknowledges  that  he  saved  his  life,  I 
love  Tarempou  still.**  The  fiather  listened  to  her  artless  confession,  and 
told  her  Tarempou  was  not  a  lama.  ''But,**  said  she,  "which  of  all 
those  lamas  who  now  demand  my  love,  has  made  an  interest  in  my 
heart  by  services  rendered  to  my  father,  like  the  slave  Tarempou  ?  and 
yet  I  have  not  seen  his  person,  or  his  picture,  nor  know  I  whether  he  be 
old  or  young ;  but  he  has  saved  my  father  s  life,  and  is  a  favourite  of  my 
&ther*8  3  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  love,  and  I  will  love,  Tarempou."  The 
old  lama,  smiling,  gently  rebuked  his  daughter  for  the  freedom  of  her 
expressions,  and  desired  her  to  withdraw,  after  he  had  explained  to  her 
that  love  was  impious,  according  to  the  laws  of  Thibet,  between  any  of 
the  race  of  lamas  and  their  slaves.  Serinda  left  her  father,  and  as  she 
stroked  his  favourite  dog,  which  lay  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  a  tear 
trembled  in  her  eye,  lest  she  might  be  guilty  of  impiety. 

And  now  the  slave  Tarempou  who,  for  his  services,  had  been  advanced 
from  chief  of  the  shepherds  to  chief  of  the  household,  had  an  audience 
of  his  master ;  and,  observing  him  to  be  unusually  dejected,  declared  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  humbly  begged 
permission  to  try  his  skiU,  where  every  other  attempt  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  lama  heard  this  proposal  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
contempt,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original,  *'  his  eyes  flashed  joy,  his 
brow  looked  forgiveness,  but  disdain  and  incredulity  smiled  upon  his 
lips,  while  his  tongue  answered  the  faithful  Tarempou,  in  gratitude  and 
doubt.**  The  slave  replied  :  "May  lama  Zarin  live  for  ever !  I  boast 
no  secret  antidote,  no  mystic  charm  to  work  a  sudden  miracle ;  but  I 
have  been  taught  in  Europe  the  gradual  effects  of  alterative  medicines ; 
it  is  from  these  alone  that  I  expect  to  gain  in  time,  by  perseverance,  a 
complete  victory  over  the  disease  $  and  if,  in  seven  days,  the  smallest 
change  encourages  me  to  persevere,  I  will  boldly  look  forward  to  your 
entire  restoration.**  llie  prince  assented,  and  from  that  day  became  the 
patient  of  Tarempou,  whose  situation,  as  chief  of  the  household,  and  phy- 
sician, gave  him  a  right  to  be  at  all  times  in  the  lama's  presence,  except 
when  Serinda  paid  her  daily  visit  to  her  father,  and  then  he  had  notice 
to  withdraw. 

The  first  week  had  not  elapsed  before  the  lama  was  convinced  that  his 
disease  gave  way  to  the  medicines  prescribed ;  the  fits  returned  indeed, 
but  every  day  they  attacked  him  with  less  violence,  and  were  of  shorter 
duration.  In  proportion  as  Tarempou  became  less  necessary  as  a  physi- 
cian, his  company  became  more  desirable  as  a  friend  :  he  possessed  a 
lively  imagination,  and  had  improved  his  naturally  good  understand- 
ing by  travels  in  distant  countries  j  thus  his  conversation  often  turned  on 
subjects  which  were  quite  new  to  the  delighted  lama  ;  they  talked  of  laws, 
religion,  and  the  customs  of  foreign  kingdoms,  comparing  them  with 
those  of  Thibet ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  slave  became  the  friend,  and  almost 
the  equal,  of  his  master.  Among  other  topics  of  discourse,  the  lama 
would  often  enlarge  on  the  virtues  and  endowments  of  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, while  Tarempou  listened  with  delight,  and  felt  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  himself  to  comprehend.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  conversations  of  the  lama  with  Serinda,  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Tarempou,  wondering  at  such  various 
knowledge  in  so  young  a  man. 
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It  happened  one  day,  when  he  had  been  repeating  to  his  daughter  the 
account  Tarempou  gave  of  European  manners,  that  Serinda  sighed  and 
blushed ;  her  father  asked  the  cause,  when  she  ingeniously  confeBsed  that 
he  had  so  often  mentioned  this  young  slave,  &at  she  could  think  of 
nothing  but  him  night  and  day ;  and  that  in  her  dreams  she  saw  him,  and 
thought  he  was  a  lama  worthy  of  her  love ;  then  turning  to  her  father 
with  artless  innocence,  she  said  :  ''Oh  lama !  can  my  sleep  be  impioua.'* 
Her  father  saw  her  with  deep  emotion,  and  told  her  she  must  think  of 
him  no  more.  ''  I  will  endeavour  to  obey,'*  she  said,  "  but  I  shall  dream, 
and  sleep  will  impiously  revive  my  banished  waking  thoughts.*'  The  lama, 
dreading  the  flame  he  had  himself  kindled  in  his  daughter's  bosom,  endea- 
voured to  check  her  rising  passion,  and  resolved,  thenceforth,  never  again 
to  speak  to  her  of  the  slave  Tarempou ;  but  it  was  already  too  late  ;  love 
of  the  purest  kind  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  virgin's  heart,  and 
while  she  struggled  to  obey  her  father,  the  fierce  contention  between  this 
unknown  guest,  and  the  dread  of  being  impious,  preyed  upon  her  health, 
till  feverish  days  and  sleepless  nights  at  length  exposed  her  life  to 
danger. 

It  was  impossible  for  lama  Zarin  to  conceal  from  Tarempou  the  sick- 
ness of  Serinda ;  and,  while  he  confessed  his  alarm  for  his  fitir  daughter's 
safet}%  he  plainly  saw  that  he  had  too  often  described  that  daughter  to  his 
favourite  ;  he  saw  what  it  was  impossible  for  Tarempou  to  conceal ;  that 
he  had  been  the  fatal  cause  of  mutual  passion  to  two  lovers  who  had 
never  seen  each  other,  and  who,  but  for  him,  could  never  have  heard  of 
each  others  amiable  qualities.  Thus  situated,  (even  if  the  laws  of  Thibet 
had  permitted  the  visit  of  a  male  physician,)  prudence  would  have  prevent- 
ed his  employing  the  only  skill  in  which  he  now  had  confidence ;  but 
Serinda,  whose  disease  was  occasionally  attended  with  delirium,  would 
constantly  call  upon  the  name  of  Tarempou,  often  exclaiming :  "  He 
saved  my  father,  and  he  alone  can  save  the  lingering  Serinda." 

Overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  his  love-sick  daughter,  the  afflicted 
father,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  cursed  the  cruel  laws  of  Thibet,  and  told  her 
she  should  see  Tarempou.  Serinda  heard  with  ecstasy  this  declaration,  for, 
knowing  that  what  a  lama  promises  must  be  performed,  his  words  became 
a  balsam  to  the  wounds  of  love ;  but  the  lama  had  not  fixed  the  time 
when  his  sacred  engagement  was  to  be  fulfilled  ;  nor  would  he,  tOl  he 
had  withdrawn,  and  weighed  the  consequences  of  what  had  fallen  firom 
his  lips.  The  oftener  he  revolved  the  subject  in  his  thoughts,  the  less 
appeared  the  difficulties  ^  and  having,  by  his  conversation  with  Tarempou, 
raised  his  mind  above  the  slavish  prejudices  and  customs  of  his  country, 
he  at  length  resolved  to  overcome  all  scruples,  and  give  his  beloved 
daughter  to  the  only  man  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  her. 

Full  of  the  idea  of  their  future  happiness,  he  determined  to  obtain  all 
that  remained  necessary  for  its  completion,  which  was  the  sanction  of 
that  higher  power  to  which  all  the  lamas  of  Thibet  are  subject.  He 
instantly  dispatched  messengers  to  the  grand  lama,  who  resides  at 
Tonker,  with  whom  his  influence  was  so  great,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
obtaining  whatever  he  might  ask,  although  unprecedented  in  the  laws  of 
Thibet, — laws  which  prohibit  the  holy  race  of  lama  from  intermarrying 
with  any  but  of  their  own  sacred  order.  And  now  unable  to  suppress  the 
joy  he  felt  in  communicating  to  the  lovers  that  plan  of  future  bliss  which 
he  had  formed,  he  raised  Tarempou  to  a  pitch  of  hope  which  neither  his 
love  nor  his  ambition  had  ever  dared  to  cherish ;  and  to  Serinda  he  pro- 
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mised,  that  the  sight  of  her  physician  and  her  lover  should  only  be 
deferred  one  week,  or  till  the  messenger  returned  from  the  grand  lama 
at  Tonker. 

From  this  day  the  physician  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  but  the  week 
appeared  a  tedious  age  to  the  expecting  love  of  the  young  Tarempou,  and 
his  promised  bride  Serinda. 

The  seven  days  at  length  elapsed,  when  the  messenger  returned  from 
Tonker,  with  the  following  answer :  ''The  most  sacred  sultan,  the  mighty 
sovereign  lama,  who  enjoyeth  life  for  ever,  and  at  whose  nod  a  thousand 
princes  perish,  sendeth  to  lama  Zarin,  greeting.  Report  has  long  made 
known  at  Tonker  the  beauty  of  Serinda,  and  by  thy  messenger  we  learn 
the  matchless  excellence  of  thy  slave  Tarempou.  In  answer,  therefore,  to 
thy  request,  that  these  may  be  united,  mark  the  purpose  of  our  sovereign 
will,  which  not  to  obey  is  death  throughout  the  realm  of  Thibet.  T^e 
lovers  shall  not  see  each  other,  till  they  both  stand  before  the  sacred  footsteps 
of  our  throne  at  Tonker,  that  we  ourselves,  in  person,  may  witness  the 
emotion  of  their  amorous  souls." 

This  answer,  fsr  from  removing  the  suspense,  created  one  a  thousand 
times  more  terrible.  The  lama  Zarin  thought  it  portended  ruin  to 
himself  and  family ;  he  now  reflected  on  the  rash  steps  he  had  taken, 
and  feared  that  his  sanguine  hopes  had  been  deceived  by  frequent  conver- 
sations with  a  stranger,  who  had  taught  him  to  think  lightly  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Thibet,  and  he  reflected  with  horror  on  the  known  bigotry 
of  the  grand  lama ;  he  knew  he  must  obey  the  summons,  and  trembled 
at  his  situation.  Tarempou  was  too  much  enamoured  to  think  of  any 
danger,  and  all  he  feared  was  lest  the  beauty  of  Serinda  should  tempt  the 
grand  lama  to  seize  her  for  himself.  But  she,  in  whose  love-sick  heart 
dwelt  purest  innocence,  a  fountain  from  whence  sprang  hope,  which, 
branching  into  a  thousand  channels,  difiused  itself  over  her  soul,  and 
beamed  in  her  countenance,  half  seen  and  half  concealed,  like  the  mean- 
dering veins  that  overspread  her  swelling  bosom,  she  revered  the  lama 
for  his  decree,  and  thought  it  proceeded  from  his  desire  of  being  witness 
to  the  mutual  happiness  of  virtuous  love ;  with  these  sentiments  she  felt 
only  joy  at  their  departure,  which  took  place  that  very  day  with  all  the 
pomp  and  retinue  of  eastern  splendour. 

Here  in  the  original  follows  a  very  long  detail  of  their  Journey,  describ- 
ing the  number  of  their  attendants,  with  the  camels  and  elephants 
employed  on  the  occasion  :  it  relates  that  lama  Zarin  would  sometimes 
travel  in  the  sumptuous  palanquin  of  his  daughter,  and  sometimes  ride  on 
the  same  elephant  with  Tarempou,  dividing  his  time  between  the  conver- 
sation of  each,  but  unable  to  suppress  his  apprehensions,  or  dissipate  the 
fears  of  his  foreboding  mind.  To  compress  the  story  within  an  appro- 
priate space,  we  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  tribunal,  which  was 
held  in  the  great  Hall  of  Silence,  and  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
magnificent  solemnity  of  the  scene.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  superb 
apartment,  sat,  on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  the  supreme  lama ;  before 
him,  at  some  distance,  were  two  altars  smoking  with  fragrant  incense, 
and  around  him  knelt  an  hundred  lamas,  in  silent  adoration,  for  in 
Thibet  all  men  pay  divine  honours  to  the  supreme  lama,  who  is  supposed 
to  live  for  ever,  the  same  spirit  passing  from  father  to  son.  To  this 
solemn  tribunal  lama  Zarin  was  introduced  by  mutes,  from  an  apartment 
exactly  opposite  to  the  throne,  and  he  knelt  down  in  awful  silence  be- 
tween the  two  smoking  altars  :    at  the  same  time,  from  two  doors  facing 
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each  other,  were  ushered  in  Tarempou  and  Serinda,  each  covered  by  a 
thick  veil,  which  was  fastened  to  the  summit  of  their  turbans,  and 
touched  the  ground,  and  each,  accompanied  by  a  mute,  fell  prostrate 
before  the  throne.  A  dreadful  silence  now  prevailed — all  was  sUU  as  the 
grave — while  doubt,  suspense,  and  horror,  chilled  the  bosoms  of  the 
expecting  lovers.  In  this  fearful  interval  of  silence,  the  throbbing  of 
Serinda* s  heart  became  distinctly  audible,  and  pierced  the  soul  of 
Tarempou  :  the  fiather  heard  it  too  3  and  a  half-smothered  sigh  involon- 
tarily  stole  from  his  bosom,  and  resounded  through  the  echoing  dome. 
At  length  the  solemn  deep -toned  voice  of  the  grand  lama  uttered  these 
words  :  "  Attend,  and  murk  the  will  of  him  who  speaks  with  the  mouth 
of  heaven  !  arise  and  hear !  know  that  the  promise  of  a  lama  is  sacred ; 
therefore  are  ye  brought  hither  to  behold  each  other,  and  in  this  august 
presence,  by  a  solemn  union,  to  receive  the  reward  of  love,  which  a  fond 
father*s  praise  has  kindled  in  your  souls,  and  which,  he  having  promised, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Prepare  to  remove  the  veils.  Let  lama  Zarin  join 
your  hands,  and  then  embrace  each  other  :  but  on  your  lives,  utter  not  a 
word ;  for  know  that,  in  the  Hall  of  Silence,  it  is  death  for  any  tongue 
to  sound,  but  that  which  speaks  the  voice  of  heaven."  He  ceased,  and 
his  words  resounding  from  the  lofty  roof,  gradually  died  upon  the  ear  till 
the  same  dreadful  silence  again  reigned  throughout  the  building.  And 
now,  at  a  given  signal,  the  mutes  removed  the  veils  at  the  same  moment, 
and  discovered  the  beauteous  persons  of  Tarempou  and  Serinda.  What 
language  can  describe  the  matchless  grace  of  each  !  far  less  oonrey  an 
adequate  idea  of  that  expression,  with  which  each  beheld  the  other  in 
ecstasies  of  joy,  suspense,  and  rapture  ;  but  they  gazed  in  silence,  till  by 
another  signal  from  the  throne,  the  father  joined  their  hands,  and  then 
Tarempou,  as  commanded,  embraced  his  lovely  bride ;  while  she,  unable 
to  support  this  trying  moment,  fiainted  in  his  arms ;  and  now,  Tarempou, 
regardless  of  the  prohibition,  exclaimed^  "Help,  my  Serinda  dies." 
Instantly  the  voice  from  the  throne  returned  this  melancholy  sound, 
"Tarempou  dies.*'  Immediately  two  mutes  approached  with  the  fatal 
bow-string,  and  seizing  Tarempou,  fixed  an  instrument  of  silence  on  his 
lips,  while  other  mutes  hurried  away  Serinda,  insensible  of  the  danger  of 
her  lover;  but  the  father,  unable  to  restrain  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  cried 
out  with  bitterness ;  "  If  to  speak,  be  death,  let  me  die  also ;  but  first, 
I  will  execrate  the  savage  customs,  and  curse  the  laws  that  doom  the 
innocent.'*  He  would  have  proceeded,  but  other  mutes  surrounded  him, 
and  stopped  his  speech,  as  they  had  done  Tarempou's.  Then  the 
supreme  lama  again  addressed  them  in  these  words:  "Know,  pre- 
sumptuous and  devoted  wretches,  that  before  you  broke  that  solemn  law 
which  enjoins  silence  in  this  sacred  presence,  you  were  already  doomed 
to  death.  You,  lama  Zarin,  for  daring  to  degrade  the  holy  priesthood 
of  lama,  by  marrying  your  daughter  to  a  slave  ;  and  thou,  'Tarempou, 
for  presuming  to  ally  yourself  wiUi  one  of  that  sacred  race  ;  the  promise 
which  this  foolish  lama  made,  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  these  daring  rebels 
against  the  laws  of  Thibet,  have  seen,  and  been  united  to  each  other ; 
and  the  embrace  which  was  permitted,  was  doomed  to  be  the  last; 
now,  therefore,  mutes  perform  your  office  first  on  Tarempou.**  They 
accordingly  bound  the  victim,  who  was  already  gagged,  to  one  of  the 
altars,  and  were  fixing  the  cord  about  his  neck,  when  they  suddenly 
desisted,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  Tarempou,  they  performed 
the  same  obeisance^  which  is  paid  only  to  the  heir  of  the  sacred  throne 
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of  Tonker.  A  general  consternation  seized  all  present ;  and  the  supreme 
lama,  descending  from  his  throne^  approached  Tarempou,  on  whose  left 
shoulder,  which  had  been  uncovered  by  the  executioners,  he  now 
perceived  the  mystic  characters,  with  which  the  sacred  family  of  Thibet 
are  always  distinguished  at  their  birth.  At  the  sight  of  the  weU  known 
mark,  the  voice  of  nature  confirmed  the  testimony  thus  made  manifest, 
and  ftdling  on  the  neck  of  Tarempou,  he  exclaimed*  "  It  is  my  son,  my 
long  lost  son  !  quickly  restore  his  voice ;  henceforward  this  place  shall 
no  longer  be  called  the  Hall  of  Silence,  but  of  Joy  -,  for  in  this  place  we 
will  to-morrow  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Tarempou  and  Serinda." 

The  history  then  explains  this  mysterious  event,  by  relating  that  some 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  had  gained  access  to  the  capital  of  Thibet,  in 
their  zeal  for  religion,  had  stolen  the  heir  of  the  throne,  then  an  infant, 
hoping  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  conversion  of  that  people }  but  in  their 
retreat  through  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  they  had  been  attacked  by 
banditti,  who  killed  the  Jesuits,  and  sold  the  young  lama  for  a  slave ;  he 
had  served  in  the  Ottoman  army ;  he  had  been  taken  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  and  afterwards  became  the  servant  of  a  French  officer,  with  whom 
he  travelled  through  Europe,  and  at  length  accompanied  liim  to  India  j 
there,  in  an  engagement  wiUi  the  M ahrattas,  he  had  been  again  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  some  merchants  of  Thibet ;  by  this  means 
he  came  into  the  service  of  lama  Zarin,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
his  origin,  or  the  meaning  of  those  characters  which  he  bore  on  his  left 
shoulder,  and  which  had  effected  this  wonderful  discovery. 

The  history  concludes  with  saying,  that  Tarempou  was  wedded  to  the 
fair  Serinda,  and  that  their  happiness  was  unexampled ;  that  the  lessons 
he  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  the  observations  he 
had  made  in  the  various  countries  he  had  seen,  prepared  him  to  abolish 
the  many  foolish  and  impious  customs  of  Thibet ;  and  he  caused  to  be 
written  over  the  throne  of  the  great  hall  the  following  inscription. 

"  Mark  the  cries  of  distress,  and  give  relief.  Receive  the  blessings  of 
the  grateful,  and  rejoice  in  them.  Hearken  to  the  words  of  age, 
experience,  and  goodness,  and  obey  them.  Stifle  not  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  but  encourage  virtuous  love,  for  the  still  small  voice  of 
innocence  and  nature  is,  in  every  country,  the  true  voice  of  heaven.'* 


THE    LUSIAD    OF    CAMOENS. 

Louis  Db  Cauoens  was  descended  from  a  noble,  but  poor  family.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  but  the  usually  received  opinion  fixes  it  in 
the  year  1525.  He  is  the  only  Portuguese  poet,  whose  fame  has  extended 
itself  beyond  the  Peninsula,  and  who  enjoys  an  European  reputation. 
Though  he  composed  lyrics  and  dramas,  his  literary  character  rests  on 
his  great  epic  poem,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  the  Lusiad,  but 
which  the  Portuguese  entitle  Os  Lusiados,  or  The  Lusitanians. 

The  object  of  Cameons  was  to  produce  a  national  work,  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  his  countrymen,  for  though  he  lived  and  died  in  neglect, 
and  poverty,  and  suffering,  his  patriotism  was  as  constant  as  it  was  pure. 
It  is  by  mistake  that  Vasco  de  Gama  has  been  represented  as  the  hero  of 
the  Lusiad  ;  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  heroes  prominently  brought  forward 
by  the  poet,  but  Cameons  had  a  wider  field  of  view  than  the  celebration 
of  the  exploits  of  any  individual.     He  desired  to  immortalize  all  the  great 
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deeds  of  his  countrymen  in  this  epic,  dnrelling  chiefly  on  the  discoTeries 
and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  but  also  embracing  whatever 
other  illustrious  actions  they  had  performed  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  as  novel  as  the  plan.  It  blends 
together  the  system  of  mythology  and  the  Christian  religion.  Venns, 
Mars,  and  Minerva,  are  employed  by  Cameons  to  represent  love,  war, 
and  wisdom,  and  the  senate  of  Olympus  is  convened  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Lusitanian  navigators.  But  the  conquest  of  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama 
was  not  supposed  to  be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  celestial  interposition ; 
accordingly,  the  almighty  Father,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  of  the  Romish 
calendar,  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
undertaking.  The  Lusiad  is  divided  into  ten  cantos,  containing  only 
eleven  hundred  and  two  stanzas,  so  that  it  is  much  shorter  than  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  and  indeed  than  most  epic  poems.  Its 
distinctive  character  is  that  of  an  historical  poem,  from  which  may  be 
collected  all  the  most  interesting  information  that  relates  to  Portugal. 
Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  we  can  only  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  plan  of  this  epic,  with  some  few  extracts. 

Soon  after  the  fleet  had  left  Lisbon  on  the  voyage  to  India,  Jupiter 
convenes  the  immortals,  and  announces  to  them  that,  according  to  an 
ancient  order  of  the  destinies,  the  Portuguese  were  to  surpass  in  glory  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Bacchus  then  declares  himself  apprdiensive 
that  they  would  eclipse  the  fame  he  had  himself  achieved  in  India,  and 
avows  himself  hostile  to  the  expedition.  Venus,  who  sees  a  great 
similarity  between  the  language  of  Portugal  and  ancient  Rome,  determines 
to  espouse  their  cause  \  thus,  the  Olympian  synod  is  immediately  divided 
into  two  parties.  Jupiter  is  prevailed  on  by  Mars,  who  sides  with  Venus, 
to  despatch  Mercury  to  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  instruct  the  commanden 
how  to  steer  their  course. 

After  having  sailed  many  hundred  leagues,  the  adventurers  cast  anchor 
at  Mozambique.  Bacchus  now  appears  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  man, 
and  exasperates  the  Cheik  of  Mozambique  against  Gama,  who  is  entrapped 
in  an  ambuscade  ;  but,  though  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  the 
Portuguese  put  their  enemies  to  flight  by  their  fire-arms,  and  seize  the 
town.  The  Cheik  now  sues  for  peace,  and  offers  the  assistance  of  a  pilot 
to  conduct  Gama  on  his  voyage,  but  whom  he  secretly  instructs  to  betray 
the  fleet  into  certain  destruction.  Venus,  however,  counteracts  this 
treachery.  After  incurring  many  other  perils,  they  are  conducted  by 
Mercury  to  the  kingdom  of  Melinda,  inhabited  by  Moors,  but  who  receive 
them  with  open  arms,  and  every  demonstration  of  hospitality. 

The  king  of  Melinda  expresses  a  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Portugal,  which  draws  forth  a  long  speech  from  Gama,  similar 
to  the  narrative  of  Ulysses  to  the  Pheeacians,  and  of  ^neas  to  Dido. 
The  hero  commences  his  oration  with  a  general  description  of  Europe, 
commencing  with  Scandinavia,  and  then  proceeding  through  Greece,  and 
Rome,  he  reaches  the  Pyrennees.  He  recounts  the  glory  of  Spain, 
and  then  arrives  at  Portugal,  of  which  he  gives  a  complete  history,  from 
the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  sailing  of  the  Lusitanian  expedition.  It 
is  in  this  narrative  that  Camoens  introduces  the  beautiful  episode  of  Inez 
de  Castro,  whose  unfortunate  history  will  be  found  at  page  298  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  Magazine.     The  ill-fated  lady  thus  addresses  the  king : 

O,  monarch,  hear, 

If  e'er  to  thee  the  name  of  man  was  dear, 
if  prowling  tiger's,  or  the  wolf's  wild  brood, 
Inspired  by  nature  with  the  lust  of  blood, 
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Have  yet  been  moved  the  weeping  babe  to  epare. 
Nor  left,  but  tended  with  a  nurse's  care, 
As  Rome's  great  founders  to  the  world  were  given ; 
Shalt  thou,  who  wear'st  the  sacred  stamp  of  heaven, 
The  human  form  divine,  shalt  thou  deny 
That  aid,  that  pity,  which  e'en  beasts  supply! 
O  that  thy  heart  were,  as  thy  looks  declare. 
Of  human  mould,  superfluous  were  my  prayer ; 
Thou  could'st  not  then  a  hapless  damsel  slay, 
Whose  sole  offence  in  fond  affection  lay, 
In  faith  to  him  who  first  his  love  confessed. 
Who  first  to  love  allured  his  virgin  breast. 
In  these  my  babes  shalt  thou  thine  image  see 
And  still  tremendous  hurl  thy  rag^  at  me? 
Me,  for  their  sakes,  if  yet  thou  wilt  not  spare. 
Oh,  let  these  infants  prove  thy  pious  care! 
Soft  pity's  lenient  current  ever  flows 
From  that  brave  breast  where  genuine  valour  glows; 
That  thou  art  brave,  let  vanquidfaed  AfVic  tell. 
Then  let  thy  pity  o'er  mine  anguish  swell ; 
Ah,  let  my  woes  unconscious  of  a  crime. 
Procure  mine  exile  to  some  barbarous  clime : 
Give  me  to  wander  o'er  the  burning  plains 
Of  Lybia's  deserts,  or  the  wild  domains 
Of  Scythia's  snow-clad  rocks  and  frozen  shore, — 
There  let  me,  hopeless  of  return,  deplore. 
Where  ghastly  horror  fills  the  dreary  vale, 
Where  shrieks  and  bowlings  die  on  every  gale, 
The  lion's  roaring  and  the  tigers*  yell ; 
'    There  with  mine  infant  race  consigned  to  dweU, 
There  let  me  try  that  piety  to  find, 
In  vain  by  me  implored  frc»m  human  kind : 
There  in  some  dreary  cavern's  rocky  womb, 
Amid  the  horrors  of  sepulchral  gloom, 
For  him  whose  love  I  mourn,  my  love  shall  glow, 
The  sigh  shall  murmur,  and  the  tear  shall  flow. 
All  my  fond  wish,  and  all  my  hope,  to  rear 
These  infant  pledges  of  a  love  so  dear, 
Amidst  my  grleft  a  soothing,  glad  employ, 
Amidst  my  fears  a  woeful,  hopeless  Joy. 
In  tears  she  uttered :  as  the  frozen  snow 
Touched  by  the  spring's  mild  ray,  begins  to  flow. 
So  just  began  to  melt  his  stubborn  soul 
As  mild-rayed  pity  o'er  the  tyrant  stole. 
But  destiny  forbade. 

Her  accusers,  fearing  the  e£fect  that  the  beauty  of  Inez  and  the 
innocence  of  her  children  might  prodace  on  the  feelings  of  Alonzo, 
vehemently  urge  the  necessity  of  her  deaths  and  at  length  the  fatal  sign  is 
given. 

Oh,  foul  disgrace,  of  knighthood  lasting  stain, 
By  men  of  arms  an  helpless  lady  slain ! 
Fair  Inez,  while  her  eyes  to  heaven  appeal, 
Resigns  her  bosom  to  the  murdering  steel : 
That  snowy  neck,  whose  matchless  form  sustained 
The  loveliest  face  where  all  the  graces  reigned. 
Whose  charms  so  long  the  gallant  prince  inflamed 
That  her  pale  corse  was  Lisbon's  queen  proclaimed; 
That  snowy  neck  was  stained  with  spouting  gore, — 
Another  sword  her  beauteous  bosom  tore. 
The  flowers  that  glistened  with  her  tears  bedewed, 
Now  shrunk  and  langnished  with  her  blood  imbrued. 
As  when  a  rose,  erewhile  of  bloom  so  gay. 
Thrown  from  the  careless  virgin's  breast  away. 
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Lies  (Med  on  the*  plain,  the  living  redy 
The  snowy  white,  and  all  its  fragrance  fleil, 
So  from  her  cheek  the  roses  died  away, 
And  pale  iu  death  the  lovely  Inez  lay. 

Camoens  closes  this  affecting  episode  with  the  following  noble  and 
plaintive  passage : 

0  Sun,  conldst  thou  so  foul  a  crime  behold, 
Nor  veil  thy  head  in  darkness,  as  of  old 

A  sadden  night  unwonted  horror  cast 

O'er  that  dire  banquet,  where  the  sire*s  repast 

The  son's  torn  limbs  supplied! — Yet  you,  ye  vales! 

Ye  distant  forests,  and  ye  flowery  dales! 

When  pale  and  sinking  to  the  dreadful  faU, 

You  heard  her  quivering  lips  on  Pedro  call^ 

Your  ftiithful  echoes  caught  the  parting  sound, 

And  Pedro!   Pedro!  mournful,  sighed  around. 

Nor  less  the  wood-nymphs  of  Mondego's  groves 

Bewailed  the  memory  of  her  hapless  loves : 

Her  griefs  they  wept,  and  to  a  plaintive  rill 

Transformed  their  tears,  which  weeps  and  murmurs  still. 

To  give  immortal  pity  to  her  woe 

They  tanght  the  riv*let  through  her  bowers  to  flow, 

And  still  through  violet  beds  the  fountain  pours 

Its  plaintive  wailing,  and  is  named  Amours. 

Nor  long  her  blood  for  vengeance  cried  in  vain : 

Her  gallant  lord  begins  his  awful  reign. 

In  vain  her  murderers  for  refuge  fly, 

Spain's  wildest  hills  no  place  of  rest  supply. 

The  injured  lover*s  and  the  monarch's  ire. 

And  stem-browed  justice  in  their  doom  conspire, 

In  hissing  flames  they  die,  and  yield  their  souls  in  fire. 

The  moderns  are  so  familiar  with  remote  navigation,  and  it  is  ao 
difficult  to  view  past  times  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
period  described,  that  the  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Indies,  though  really 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  penlous  enterprizes  acheived  by  the  courage 
of  man,  strikes  us  with  far  less  admiration  than  it  formerly  excited. 
When  King  Emmanuel  made  choice  of  Gama  to  attempt  his  memorable 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  still  remained  a  tract  of  two 
thousand  leagues  to  be  traversed,  of  unknown  sea  or  coast,  before  the 
vessels  could  reach  the  shores  of  Malabar ;  for  though  Bartolomeo  Diaz, 
in  1 486,  had  passed  the  Cape,  yet  it  was  owing  to  a  violent  storm,  which 
prevented  him  from  making  Uie  least  observation.  The  fleet  of  Grama 
consisted  only  of  three  small  vessels  of  war  and  a  transport,  the  united 
crews  not  exceeding  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hands  fit  for 
regular  service.  They  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Belem,  or  Betbleem, 
about  a  league  distant  from  Lisbon,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497.  After  an 
anxious  voyage  of  five  months,  they  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Here  Camoens  introduces  the  splendid  episode  of  Adamas- 
tor,  the  spirit  of  the  cape,  who  is  supposed  to  threaten  the  adventurers 
with  shipwreck,  if  they  dared  to  pass  his  hitherto  unapproached  boundary. 
Gama  thus  describes  the  first  appearance  of  this  terrific  vision  to  the  king 
of  M  elinda : 

1  spoke,  when  rising  tlirongh  the  darkened  air. 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare: 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  loured ; 
An  earthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread, 
£rect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withertd  red : 
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Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 

Sharp  and  disjoined,  his  gnashing  teeth's  blae  rows ; 

His  haggard  beard  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind, 

Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 

His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightnings  soared, 

The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 

His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 

Shot  livid  fires.     Far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 

His  voice  resounded  as  the  cavem'd  shore 

With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 

The  spectre  then  addresses  the  adventurers  in  a  prophetic  strain,  and 
foretells  the  fate  of  many  of  the  Portuguese,  as  a  punishment  for  that 
nation  having  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  his  reign,  which  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  had  respected.  He  alludes  to  the  shipwreck  of 
Bartolomeo  Diaz,  in  1500,  with  three  vessels  in  the  expedition  of  Alvarez 
Cabral,  the  murder  of  Francesco  d* Almeida,  first  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  by 
the  Caffres  of  the  Cape,  in  1509,  and  the  melancholy  death  of  Manuel  de 
Souza,  and  his  wife.  The  dreadful  denunciations  are  interrupted  by 
Gama,  who  boldly  asks  the  speaker,  who  and  what  he  is  :  to  which  he 
answers : 

In  me  behold,  he  cried 

While  dark  red  sparkles  from  his  eye  balls  voird, 

In  me  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  behold. 

That  rock  by  you  the  Cape  of  Tempests  named. 

By  Neptune's  rage  in  horrid  earthquakes  framed  ■ 

When  Jove's  red  bolts  o'er  Titan's  of&pring  flamed. 

With  wide  stretched  piles  I  gpiard  the  pathless  strand, 

And  Afric's  southern  mound  unmoved  I  stand ; 

Nor  Roman  prow,  nor  daring  Tyrian  oar 

E'er  dashed  the  white  waves  foaming  to  my  shore; 

Nor  Greece  nor  Carthage  ever  spread  the  sail 

On  these  my  seas  to  catch  the  trading  gale. 

You,  you  alone  have  dared  to  plough  my  main. 

And  with  the  human  voice  disturb  my  lonesome  reign. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Cape  then  relates  that,  before  his  metamorphosis,  he 
was  one  of  the  Titans,  named  Adamastor,  and  brother  to  the  Briareus  of 
pagan  mythology ;  that  he  fell  in  love  with  Thetis,  on  which  account  he 
was  punished.  Camoens  had  before  him  the  story  of  Ixion  and  Juno,  but 
in  grandeur  and  sublimity  he  has  improved  on  his  model.  Let  the 
following  passage  Justify,  or  disprove,  this  opinion  : 

Here  was  no  goddess,  here  no  heavenly  charms : 
A  rugged  mountain  filled  my  eager  arms. 
Whose  rocky  top,  o'erhung  with  matted  brier, 
Received  the  kisses  of  my  amorous  fire. 
Waked  from  my  dream,  cold  horror  freezed  my  blood : 
Fix'd  as  a  rock  beibre  Uie  rock  I  stood : 
O  fairest  goddess  of  the  ocean  train. 
Behold  the  triumph  of  thy  proud  disdain. 
Yet  why,  I  cried,  with  all  I  wished  decoy, 
And  when  exulting  in  the  dream  of  joy, 
A  horrid  mountain  to  my  arms  convey  t 
Maddening  I  spoke,  and  furious  sprung  away. 
Far  to  the  south  I  sought  the  world  unknown. 
Where  I  unheard,  unscomed,  might  wail  alone ; 
My  foul  dishonour  and  my  hot  tears  hide. 
And  shun  the  triumph  of  the  goddess'  pride. 
My  brothers  now,  by  Jove's  r^  arm  o'erthrown. 
Beneath  huge  mountains  piled  on  mountains  groan  ; 
And  I  who  taught  each  echo  to  deplore, 
And  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  desert  shore, 
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I  felt  the  hand  of  Jove  my  crimes  pursue, 
My  stiffening  flesh  to  earthy  ridges  grew, 
And  my  huge  hones,  no  more  hy  marrow  warmed. 
To  horrid  piles  and  ribs  of  rock  transformed, 
Yon  dark-browed  cape  of  monstrous  size  became. 
Where  round  me  still,  in  triumph  o'er  my  shame. 
The  silvery  Thetis  bids  her  surgin  roar, 
And  waft  my  groans  along  the  dreary  shore. 

The  episodes  of  Inez  and  Adamastor  are  the  two  finest  in  the  Lusiad, 
nor  are  there  any  other  passages  of  superior  beauty  ;  this  induced  us  to 
cite  them  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  genius  of  Camoens.  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  varied  beauties  of  this  truly  national 
poem.  We  shall  merely  add  that  Bacchus  continues  to  thwart  the 
adventurers,  who  are  always  protected  by  Venus.  She  renders  stationary 
a  floating  island,  on  which  the  Portuguese  refresh  themselves,  where  they 
are  attended  by  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean.  A  Siren  here  announces  the 
future  glories  of  the  nation,  and  Thetis  conducts  Vaso  de  Gama  to  the 
pinnacle  of  a  mountain,  where  she  shows  him  a  celestial  globe  of  transpa- 
rent materials,  on  which  she  describes  the  whole  structure  of  the  heavens, 
according  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  centre  of  the  globe,  she 
shows  him  the  regions^he  has  traversed,  and  the  unknown  lands  and  seas 
that  will  be  discovered'  by  his  successors.  She  then  calms  the  waves ;  a 
propitious  breeze  springs  up  at  her  command,  and  the  fleet  return  to 
Portugal. 
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This  herb,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  1560,  has  become 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  countries,  where  formerly  it  was  esteemed 
a  luxury.  The  revenue  it  produces  to  governments  is  consequently 
very  considerable.  In  France,  its  growth  is  permitted  under  strict  laws 
and  regulations,  in  several  departments,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  royal  monopoly,  guarded  by  a  vigilant  police  and  inspectors, 
specially  appointed  to  superintend  its  cultivation  and  prevent  fraud.  The 
scrutiny  the  plants  undergo,  manifests  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the 
ministers  of  finance,  and  of  the  directors,  by  their  orders  to  the  inspectors 
of  communes,  who,  although  supported  by  every  possible  precautions^  are 
often  outwitted.  In  fact,  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  it  produces  more  crime 
than  benefit  to  the  state ;  for  the  tobacco  grown  in  Fk«nce  is  inferior  in 
quality  and  flavour  to  that  imported  from  America,  I  presume,  from  the 
difference  in  soil  and  climate ;  and  if  its  cultivation  was  totally  prohibited, 
instead  of  being  partially  permitted,  which  gives  rise  to  discontent  among 
farmers,  the  revenue  of  two  millions  sterling  would  not  be  injured  ;  saA 
is  the  propensity  and  custom  among  all  elates  of  society  to  smoke. 

A  farmer  is  only  permitted  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and 
must  produce,  before  the  bureau,  a  respectable  guarantee  to  be  responsible 
for  his  adherence  to  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  leave  is  mated 
to  grow  this  plant.  The  field  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  should  as  hr 
as  possible,  be  a  square,  and  each  hectare  should  measure  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  square  feet.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  hectares  are  thus  mea- 
sured in  eighteen  communes,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Malo,  but 
12,350  square  feet  is  the  medium  generally  adopted  for  each  hectare*— 
and  900,000  kilogrammes,  or  1 ,800,000  lbs.  was  demanded  firom  this 
quantity  of  land,  in  1836. 
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The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  : — ^The  seed  is  sown  in  prepared 
beds,  generally  in  gardens,  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  ground  is  either  ploughed  deep  or  trenched  into  ridges  in  the 
winter,  or  early  in  spring ;  in  April  it  is  levelled  with  spades  and  dug 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  Holes,  eighteen  inches  square,  three  feet 
distance  every  way,  and  one  spade  deep,  are  made  in  regular  lines  and 
equal  numbers.  These  are  filled  with  the  best  rotted  manure,  and  covered 
with  the  earth  taken  out,  which  gives  the  field  the  appearance  of  a 
molehill :  if  the  season  is  favourable,  the  plants  are  put  in  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April.  Six  thousand  to  the  journal,*  which  is  about  an 
£nglish  acre,  and  in  exposed  spots  large  oyster  shells  are  stuck  up  to 
protect  the  young  plants,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  planted  all  round  as 
a  fence.  When  weeds  appear,  the  ground  is  dug  spade  deep,  afterwards 
cleaned  and  weeded  as ,  often  as  it  becomes  necessary,  until  the  plants 
are  too  large  to  be  interfered  with. 

In  August  it  is  topped,  and  all  off-sets  from  the  stems  carefully  removed. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  in  October,  it  is  cut  as  it  ripens, 
whiclv  is  indicated  by  its  yellowness  3  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  a  few  days,  and  then  hung  up  by  the  stems  under  apple  trees,  or 
against  walls.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  is  soon  ready  for  pressing, 
and  delivered  into  the  government  stores,  where  it  is  examined  and 
prices  are  fixed  according  to  quality.  One  hundred  and  twenty  francs  for 
200  lbs.,  the  first  quality  ;  ninety  francs,  the  second  3  sixty-five  francs,  the 
third,  and  all  under  that  valuation  is  condemned  and  burnt.  In  a  good 
year,  2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  the  produce,  which,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  five 
pence  per  pound,  amounts  to  one  thousand  firancs,  or  ^40  per  journal  3 
but  it  is  a  very  precarious  crop,  requires  great  and  expensive  labour. 
One  storm  of  hail  at  the  equinox  destroys  the  grower*s  hopes. 

From  the  quantity  of  manure  employed,  it  is  not  considered  injurious 
to  the  soil,  for  good  wheat  crops  succeed  it.  On  examination  of  the 
roots  they  had  not  extended  beyond  the  hole,  but  appropriated  all  the 
dung  for  their  nourishment. 

The  inspectors  keep  regular  entries,  visit  frequently  each  farm  or 
garden,  count  the  stems  in  each  row,  which  must  be  in  equal  numbers, 
measure  the  leaves,  and  take  down  how  many  are  on  each  plant,  and  finally, 
superintend  the  burning  of  the  roots,  which  are  collected  and  counted  for 
that  purpose.  Their  books  are  regularly  kept,  and  the  tobacco  delivered 
into  stores  must  agree  with  the  size  of  the  leaves  entered  therein,  the 
medium  being  the  guide  for  the  whole,  the  large  leaf  being  near  the  root, 
the  small  at  the  top. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  it  into  England.  L. 
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If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark  of  Dean  Swift,  that  the  man  who 
makes  three  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  two  grew  before,  deserves 
well  of  his  country.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  of  Jersey,  deserves  a  civic 
crown  for  his  excellent  and  instructive  work  •'  On  the  varieties,  properties, 
and  classification   of  Wheat.*'      The   agriculturists   of  England    fully 

*  Journal,  in  old  French^  denoted  that  quantity  of  land  which  one  man  could 
plough  in  a  day.    The  term  is  still  used  in  Brittany,  and  some  other  departments. 
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appreciate  the  merits  of  this  patriotic  gentlemap^s  scientific  exertions,  and 
we  shall  now  perform  the  pleasing  task  of  making  such  extracts  from  his 
printed  work,  as  may  convey  a  genend  notion  of  the  extent  and  valae  of 
his  industry  and  researches. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  much  more  minute  attention  has  been  paid  to 
horticulture  and  floriculture,  than  to  agriculture,  and  that  while  fruits 
and  flowers,  which  may  be  accounted  luxuries,  have  received  unremittiog 
care,  the  seed  of  wheat,  the  flrst  necessary  of  life,  has  been  very 
indifferently  studied.  No  class  of  men  are  more  prone  than  farmers,  to 
follow  the  rules  and  systems  they  And  established,  and  none  are  more 
averse  from  experiment ;  the  practice  of  the  father  is  the  practice  of  the 
son.  There  is  a  family  in  Guernsey  who  invariably  sow  Uieir  barley  on 
a  certain  day,  whether  the  season  be  late  or  early,  because  they  have  a 
tradition  that  this  day  was  always  propitious  to  the  crops  of  their 
grandfather.  Mr.  Le  Couteur  cites  the  following  instructive  passage  from 
the  Georgical  Essays,  whic^  may  be  read  with  profit  by  most  agriculturists : 

*'  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  farmer  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  different 
■oils,  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  plants  as  are  used  in  field 
husbandry.  The  soil  and  roots  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  knowledge 
of  both  becomes  essential.  Wheat  has  two  sets  of  roots:  the  first  comes 
immediately  fVom  the  grain,  the  other  shoots  firom  the  crown  some  time  afterwards. 
I  shall  distinguish  them  by  seminal  and  conmal  roots.  Plants,  according  to  their 
species,  observe  a  regular  uniformity  in  tiie  manner  of  spreading  their  roots;  for 
which  reason,  the  same  gprain  cannot  be  continued  long  upon  the  same  soil.  Is  it 
not  that  each  takes  from  the  earth  such  parts  as  are  cpngenial  7  The  food  of  all 
plants  is  the  same ;  only  some  require  more,  some  less ;  some  take  it  near  the 
surrace,.other8  seek  it  deeper.  This  opens  to  our  view  a  noble  field  of  instruction. 
A  careful  inspection  of  a  healthy  root,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  bias  of  nature. 
An  examination  of  the  soil  will  show  how  far  that,  and  the  roots  will  coincide. 
This  is  the  rational  basis  of  the  change  of  species,  so  well  understood  in  Norfolk, 
where  tap-rooted  plants  always  follow  those  that  root  superficially. 

''Wheat  being  sulgect  to  the  severity  of  winter,  its  roots  are  wonderfully 
disposed,  to  withstand  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  A  view  of  their  shape  will 
direct  us  in  the  manner  of  sowing  that  grain  to  the  most  advantage ;  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  us  to  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  the 
growth  of  it.  1  have  observed  that  wheat  has  a  double  root.  The  first,  or  Bemimal 
root,  is  pushed  out  at  the  same  time  with  the  germ,  which,  together  with  the 
fhrina,  nourishes  the  plants,  until  it  has  formed  its  crown.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  crown  has  become  sufficiently  large,  it  detaches  a  number  of  strong  fibres, 
which  push  themselves  obliquely  downwards.  These  are  the  coronal  roots.  A 
small  pipe  preserves  the  communication  between  them  and  the  gemimU  roots.  It 
makes  an  essential  part  uf  the  plant,  and  is  observed  to  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  depth  that  the  seed  has  been  buried.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  crown  is  always  formed  just  within  the  surface.  Its  place  is  the  same, 
whether  the  grain  has  been  sown  deep  or  superficial.  I  believe  I  do  not  err,  when 
I  call  this  vegetable  instinct. 

'^  As  the  increase,  or  fructification ,  of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  yigorous 
absorption  of  the  coronal  roots,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  they  should  fix  themselves  so 
near  the  surface,  where  the  soil  is  always  the  richest.  From  an  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  we  are  led  to  explain  the  op^ation  of  top  dreasings.  In  the 
northern  counties,  wheat  Is  generally  sown  late.  When  the  Arost  comes,  the 
coronal  roots,  being  young,  are  iVequently  chilled.  This  inconvenience  may, 
however,  be  easily  prevented,  by  sowing  more  early,  and  burying  the  seed  deeper. 
The  seminal  roots  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fW>st,  will  then  be  enabled  to  send 
up  nourishment  to  the  crown,  by  means  of  the  pipe  of  communication.  Hence, 
It  is  obvious,  that  wheat  sown  superficially,  must  be  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
iVost,  ftom  the  shortness  of  the  pipe  of  communication.  The  plant,  in  that 
situation,  has  no  benefit  finom  its  double  root.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  grain 
has  been  properly  covered,  the  seminal  and  coronal  roots  are  kept  at  a  reasooable 
distance.  The  crown,  being  well  nourished  during  the  winter,  sends  up  nnmenms 
■talks  in  the  spring.  On  the  tillering  of  the  com,  the  goodness  of  the  cn>p 
pHncipaUy  depends,    A  field  of  wheat,  dibbled,  or  sown  in  equi-distant  rows  by 
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the  drill  plough,  always  makes  a  better  appearance  than  one  sown  with  the 
harrow.  In  the  one,  the  pipe  of  communication  is  regularly  of  the  same  length, 
but  in  the  other,  it  is  irregular ;  being  either  too  long  or  too  short." 

Mr.  Le  Couteur,  acting  on  this  theory,  ploughed  in  some  fine  Dantzie 
wheat,  about  seven  to  eight  inches  deep,  which  he  had  soaked,  pickled, 
and  limed  ;  but  the  seed  rotted,  instead  of  germinating,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  depth  at  which  it  was  deposited.  The  medium  distance, 
at  least  for  the  climates  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  our  author  fixes  at  from 
three  to  four  inches. 

llie  majority  of  farmers  seem  quite  satisfied  when  they  raise  a  very 
large  crop  of  wheat,  but  they  would  act  more  wisely  if  they  sought  to 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  meal  or  fiour.  It  is  nutriment  that  is 
required  -,  and  this  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The 
foUowing  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Le  Couteur,  in  three 
varieties  of  his  own  growth  : 

''  From  a  downy  or  hoary  variety,  eighteen  pounds  of  flour,  with  half  a  pint  of 
yeast,  five  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  salt,  made  twenty-six 
pounds  of  beautiful  light,  white  bread. 

"  From  a  Dantzie  wheat  flour,  the  same  quantity,  with  the  same  proportion  of 
yeast,  salt,  and  water,  made  twenty-four  pounds  and  a  half  of  very  white  bread, 
similar  to  French  bread. 

'*  The  same  weight  of  spring  wheat  flour,  made  twenty-four  pounds  of  inferior, 
brownish  bread."  page  43. 

It  is  said  in  the  article  "  Baking,*'  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britann  ica,  that 
a  sack  of  fiour,  weighing  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  containing 
five  bushels,  is  supposed  capable  of  being  baked  into  eighty  loaves,  in  the 
act  of  parliament  regulating  the  assize  upon  bread.  According  to  this 
estimate,  one-fifth  of  the  loaf  consists  of  water  and  salt,  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  fiour.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  quartern  loaves 
that  can  be  made  from  a  sack  of  fiour  depends  upon  the  goodness  of  that 
article.  Good  fiour  requires  more  water  than  bad,  and  old  fiour  than 
new.  Sometimes,  eighty-two,  and  even  eighty-six  loaves,  may  be  made 
out  of  a  sack  ;  sometimes,  scarcely  eighty.  But  Mr.  Le  Couteur  has 
shown  that  the  hoary  wheat.  No.  8,  will  afford  fiour  that  will  make 
ninety-three  quartern  loaves  from  each  sack,  being  a  superiority  of  ten 
loaves  over  the  estimate  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Mr.  Le  Couteur  speaks  highly  of  sea-weed,  as  a  manure  for  wheat,  and 
bis  remarks  on  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  acceptable  to  our  farmers : 

'^The  wheat  on  either  side  of  these  experiments,  which  had  only  been  manured 
with  the  ashes  of  kelp,  or  sea-weed,  was  healthy,  productive,  and  farinaceous  in 
the  highest  degree.  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  proper  application 
of  manures  by  an  old  and  experienced  former,  who  considered  kelp,  or  the  ashes 
of  rock  sea- weed  (that  which  is  cut)  the  best  of  all.  I  am  convinced  by  subsequent 
expNerience,  that  two  or  three  pounds  worth  of  it,  per  acre,  spread  at  the  proper 
period,  about  two  months  before  sowiog  time,  would  always  more  than  repay 
Itself.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  it  materially  increases  the 
volume  of  the  grain  and  fineness  of  the  sample  ;  but  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  straw,  though  rendering  it  whiter  and  more  nourishing  to  cattle.  It  causes 
the  wheat  to  assume  a  rich  and  healthy  appearance,  and  is  an  excellent  application, 
after  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  parsnips,  both  of  which  require  land  to  be  richly 
dressed  with  stable  or  other  strong  manures,  and  has  not  the  eff'ect  of  decomposing 
them,  as  lime  has.  It  is  also  destructive  to  insects,  and  to  their  eggs,  which  lie 
in  the  soil  or  turf ;  it  forces  the  earthworms  and  wireworms  from  their  lurking 
places  to  come  to  the  surface  and  die;  particularly  when  laid  on  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  I  have  named,  some  farmers  being  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  double, 
even  treble,  the  quantity  above  stated ;  but  I  believe  without  having  produced 
larger  crops  from  inferior  land ;  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  its  effect  is  very 
permanent,  being  especially  apparent  on  the  succeeding  clover  crops.    Kelp  ashes 
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should  lay  on  the  sorfoce  of  the  soil,  a  month  or  two  previoiu  to  sowing  lime,  in 
order  to  weaken  their  cauBtic  power,  or  they  are  otherwise  apt  to  burn  the  young 
and  tender  shoots  of  the  com,  as  well  as  the  lame  of  ikisects ;  bat,  by  laying  a 
certain  length  of  time  on  the  surface,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
perhaps,  what  would  be  better  practice,  merely  lightly  turned  into  the  soil,  they 
become  eminently  beneficial.*'  pag^  49. 

As  sea-weed  is  the  principal  manure  used  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  place  before  our  readers  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  which  we  extract  from  his  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  page  245  : 

"  Sea-weeds,  consisting  of  different  species  of  fuci,  algs,  and  confervae,  are 
much  used  as  a  manure  on  the  sea  coast  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  digesting  the 
common  fucus,  which  is  the  sea-weed  most  abundant  on  the  coast,  in  boiling 
water,  I  obtained  from  it  one-eighth  of  a  gelatinous  substance  which  had  characters 
similar  to  mucilage.  A  quantity  distilled  gave  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of 
water,  but  no  ammonia ;  the  water  bad  an  empyreumatic  and  slightly  sour  taste  ; 
the  ashes  contained  sea  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
gaseous  matter  afforded  was  small  in  quantity,  principally  carbonic  acid  and 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  with  a  little  hydro-carbonate.  This  manure  is  tran  ient 
in  its  effects,  and  does  not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  large  quantity  of  water,  or  the  elements  of  water,  it  contains. 
It  decays  without  producing  heat  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  seems  as 
it  were  to  melt  down  and  dissolve  away.  I  have  seen  a  large  heap  entirely 
destroyed  in  less  than  two  years,  nothing  remaining  but  a  little  black  fibrous 
matter.  I  suffered  some  of  the  firmest  part  of  a  fucus  to  remain  in  a  close  jar 
containing  atmospheric  air,  for  a  fortnight  $  in  this  time  it  had  become  very  much 
shrivelled ;  the  sides  of  the  jar  were  lined  with  dew.  The  air  examined  was  fonnd 
to  have  lost  oxygen,  and  contained  carbonic  acid  (^.  Sea-weed  is  sometimes 
suffered  to  ferment  before  it  is  nsed  ;  but  this  process  seems  wholly  unnecessary, 
for  there  is  no  fibrous  matter  rendered  soluble  in  the  process,  and  a  part  of  the 
manure  is  lost.  The  best  farmers  in  the  west  of  England  use  it  as  fresh  as  it  can 
be  procured ;  and  the  practical  results  of  this  mode  of  applying  it  are  exactly 
conformable  to  the  theory  of  its  operation.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  by  its 
incipient  fermentation  must  be  partly  dissolved  by  the  water  set  flree  in  the  same 
process ;  and  thus  become  capable  of  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
effects  of  the  sea-weed,  as  manure,  must  principally  depend  upon  this  carbonic 
acid,  and  upon  the  soluble  mucilage  the  weed  contains  ;  and  I  found  that  some 
fucus  which  had  fermented  so  as  to  have  lost  about  half  its  weight,  afforded  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  mucilaginous  matter ;  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  some  of  this  substance  is  destroyed  in  fermentation.** 

Mr.  Le  Couteur,  in  the  chapter  entitled  *'  On  the  tendency  of  wheat  to 
degenerate,**  clearly  shows  that  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has  been 
circulated,  arising  from  an  improper  use  of  language.  The  truth  is,  that 
by  sowing  a  field  with  mixed  varieties  of  seed,  good,  bad,  and  indilTerent, 
the  produce,  in  the  course  of  years,  must  change,  but  it  does  not  degenerate  $ 
hence  he  draws  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  minute 
classification,  and  most  pertinently  remarks,  "  it  would  be  no  fault  of  the 
superior  sort  first  imported,  but  wholly  the  consequence  of  neglect  in  not 
having  preserved  it  pure ;  for  the  original  sort  would  remain  the  same, 
as  regards  quality,  but  diminished  in  quantity.'*  page  59. 

On  the  relative  advantages  of  the  drill  and  broadcast  systems,  Mr.  Le 
Couteur  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  is  preferable  on  lands  which  contain 
the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds,  and  the  latter,  on  ground  from  which  all  such 
seeds  have  been  eradicated.     The  following  is  his  system  of  cultivation : 

<'  My  own  practice  is  to  put  my  seed  into  firesh  water,  two  or  three  bushels  at  a 
time,  then  stir  it,  till  all  the 'light,  injured,  or  sickly  grains  are  floated  or  skimmed 
off:  the  grain  thus  cleaned  is  put  to  soak  twelve  hours  in  brine,  made  strong 
enough  to  float  a  potatoes  it  is  then  put  to  drain,  and  is  well  dried  with  air  slack- 
ed lime— no  smutty  ears  appear  after  such  treatment.  The  land  is  prepared  by 
two  or  three  plonghings,  and  a  dressing  of  lime,  ashes,  or  some  suitable  manure, 
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according  to  the  change  required  in  the  food  of  the  seed.  The  wheat  is  then  sown 
with  a  five  row  drill  machine^  one  of  very  efficient  and  simple  construction,  made 
by  Snowden,  of  Oxford  Street,  in  drills  seven  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  two,  to 
two  and  a  half  bushels  the  acre,  after  potatoes,  or  parsnips.  One  carefiil  hoeing, 
in  April  or  May,  is  then  sufficient  to  enable  the  wheat  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
its  enemies,  the  weeds,  for  which  purpose  I  use  a  hoe  of  my  own  invention,  with  a 
Tery  narrow  steel  blade,  not  wider  than  a  table  knife,  with  a  stout  blunt  back,  and 
a  very  sharp  edge,  the  sides  being  rounded  off  like  some  cavalry  stirrups  I  have 
seen.  The  workman  is  thus  enabled  to  place  the  back  of  the  hoe  against  the  very 
roots  or  tillers  of  the  wheat,  and  thus  scoop  out  any  weed  from  them.  In  hoeing 
atraight  along  the  drills,  the  work  is  performed  very  speedily,  as  the  round 
projecting  sides  of  the  hoe  guide  the  labourer,  and  prevent  his  cutting  the  plants ; 
the  blade  being  so  narrow  prevents  any  accumulation  of  earth  on  the  hoe,  which 
glides  or  cuts  though  the  di^  surface  with  great  ease,  and  scarcely  any  resistance 
to  the  person  using  it.    Women,  or  even  children,  can  handle  it  with  fecility.** 

In  1833,  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of 
agriculture,  stated  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Eangdom,  was  about  thirteen  millions  of  quarters,  and  that  the 
average  produce  per  acre  in  England  and  Wales,  was  twenty-one  bushels. 
From  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Le  Couteur,  he  calculates  that  die  land  under 
wheat  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounts  to  five  millions 
of  acres.  Then,  assuming  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  five 
years  to  have  been  fifty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  assuming  further  that 
by  classification  of  seed,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  particular  variety  to 
a  suitable  soil  and  climate,  an  increase  of  only  one  quarter  per  acre  could 
be  realized,  then  it  would  follow,  that  this  increase  on  five  millions  of  acres, 
at  fifty  shillings  per  quarter,  would  present  an  annual  augmentation  to 
the  national  wealth  of  twelve  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Now,  Mr.  Le  Couteur  has  experimentally  proved  that  this  increase  can  be 
counted  on  with  certainty,  for  on  his  own  farm,  which  used  to  average 
three  quarters  per  acre,  he  is  now  enabled  to  grow  four,  five,  and  even 
six  quarters. 

Mr.  Le  Couteur  then  proceeds  to  show  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
meal  that  would  accrue,  when  the  system  of  classification,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  each  variety  of  wheat,  were  known,  and 
acted  upon.     On  this  point,  he  thus  expresses  himself : 

''  I  have  shown  that  eighteen  poands  of  good  Dantzic  and  Rostock  flour  only 
made  twenty-three  pounds  of  bread,  and  that  eighteen  pounds  of  a  farinaceous 
variety  of  my  own  growth,  have  made  twenty-six  pounds  of  bread.  Here  we 
have  an  excess  of  three  pounds  of  bread  on  eighteen  pounds  of  flour,  or  of  one 
sixth,  from  two  superior  sorts  of  meal,  and  I  shall  rest  satisfied  to  make  my 
statements  from  these — though  I  am  convinced,  were  I  to  make  them  from  flour 
talcen  from  the  average  mixtures  which  furnish  the  flour  that  is  eaten  all  over  the 
kingdom,  the  increase  would  be  greater.  In  the  farmer's  series,  'So,  74,  at  the 
article  on  '<  Wheat,"  we  find,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  averages  forty-eight  pounds 
of  both  kind  of  flour,  of  that  sort  called  '<  seconds ; "  hence  if  a  superior  sort  of 
wheat  be  made  to  produce  an  increase  of  eight  pounds  of  bread  on  every  bushel, 
here  would  also  be  an  increase  of  one  shilling  per  bushel  on  uinety-two  millions  of 
bushels,  or  of  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  being  a  general 
increase  of  value  in  the  produce  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

We  cordially  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
every  agriculturist  in  particular,  and  generally  to  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  civilization :  it  is  replete  with  valuable  imformation, 
expressed  in  plain  and  lucid  language,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Le  Couteur  is 
not  only  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer,  but  also  a  sincere  philan- 
thropist. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  schemes  of  popular 
education  were  advocated  by  a  few  philanthropists  of  enlarged  intellectual 
character,  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  denounced  the  policy  of  the 
measures  proposed,  as  subversive  of  social  order;  and  predicted  the 
revival  of  the  age  of  barbarism,  if  the  operative  sections  of  society  were 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  literature,  or  made  acquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  art  and  science.  The  opposition  contended  that 
knowledge  ought  to  remain  the  monopoly  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
that  the  working  classes  should  be  diligently  kept  without  the  pale  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  These  illiberal  and  ignorant  sentiments  have 
succumbed  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  if  retained  in  any 
quarter,  are  in  the  unenviable  occupancy  of  bigots  and  tyrants.  Every 
man  of  cultivated  mind  now  acknowledges  the  importance  of  popular 
education  :  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  now  exists,  relates  to  that 
particular  mode  or  system  of  training  and  discipline  which  will  most 
extensively  and  beneficially  promote  the  useful  instruction  of  the  masses. 

Among  the  friends  of  national  education,  Mr.  Osmond  De  Beauroir 
Priaulx,  a  native  of  Guernsey,  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  occupying  a 
distinguished  rank,  and  though  we  do  not  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  be 
has  propounded,  we  bear  willing  and  sincere  testimony  to  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  the  felicity  of  his  arguments,  the  comprehensive  grasp 
of  his  system,  and  his  varied  and  profound  scholarship.  We  have  seen 
reviews  of  his  work,  which,  by  no  means,  do  him  justice,  particularly  the 
notice  of  the  Atheneum,  which  we  attribute  to  the  fact  of  the  critic 
having  only  glanced  at  the  title  page  ;  we  have  read  the  whole  diligently 
and  with  attention,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  extracts  as  may 
convey  an  idea  of  the  scope,  character,  and  tendency  of  the  publication. 

''Education,*'  says  Mr.  Priaulx,  "denotes  every  thing  which  furthers 
or  affects  the  development  and  formation  of  the  character,  mental  and 
bodily/'  Having  propounded  this  general  definition  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  classify  its  varieties,  under  the  terms  Systematic  or  Accidental, 
Natural  and  Artificial,  Professional,  and  General  or  Rational,  Edacation. 
He  very  properly  observes,  that  diversity  of  climate  influences  the 
formation  of  opinion,  which  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in  framing 
a  system  of  early  culture  and  discipline  in  difierent  latitudes ;  but  he  thus 
expresses  himself,  when  the  subject  refers  to  a  given  place,  and  a  given 
nation  : 

"  Rational  Education  made  National  is  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  a 
people,  whose  several  characters,  because  they  live  under  the  same  climate,  and 
enjoy  a  common  civilisation,  necessarily  have  a  common  development.  Iti 
object  is  to  develop  and  form  the  powers  of  individuals,  and  to  superadd  to  the 
common  character  which  already  unites  them,  that  spirit  which  may  constitate 
them  collectively  a  civilised  nation.    That  spirit  consists, — 

<'  Ist-  In  the  common  love  of  each  other  as  fellow  countrymen,  but  subordinate 
to  the  love  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  civilisation  is  essentially  a  rational  spirit ; 
and,  as  rational,  it  must  necessarily  outgrow  that  selfishness^  the  great  error  of  all 
half-civilisation,  which  narrows  down  man's  affections  and  confines  his  dnties  to 
the  beings  with  whom  he  is  more  immediately  connected ;  consequently  therefore, 
although  it  still  imperatively  obliges  us,  at  all  seasons,  and  by  all  just  means,  to  . 
promote  our  country's  interest,  it  will  also  never  suffer  us  to  forget  that  we  belong 
to  mankind,  and  to  mankind  owe  it,  that  these  interests  be  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  independent  existence,  or  even  the  well  being,  of  other  nations.  It  is  a 
spirit  which,  in  a  word,  makes  man's  patriotism  to  determine,  and  not  to  deetro^^ 
his  humanity. 
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"Andy  Sndly,  In  the  common  lore  of  tbe  laws  and  institutions  of  country ;  but 
subordinate  to  tbe  love  of  justice  and  tbe  universal  rights  of  man.  The  spirit  of 
civilisation  is  a  thoughtful  and  improving  spirit;  it  prevents  the  citizen  from 
rushing  into  novelties,  because  they  are  novelties,  and  yet  urges  him  on  to  seek 
all  means  for  bettering  the  laws,  and  giving  a  larger  and  more  humane  spirit  to 
the  institutions  under  which  he  lives/" 

Education  may  be  either  public  or  private.  The  latter  may  be 
conducted  at  home,  the  parents  themselves  teaching  their  children,  or 
retaining  for  that  purpose,  in  their  house,  a  tutor  and  a  governess.  The 
first  plan  supposes  the  father  and  mother  competent  to  instruct ;  the 
latter,  that  they  are  sufficiently  rich  to  engage  hired  services.  Looked  at 
in  a  national  view,  both  these  suppositions  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
which  must  always  obtain,  to  wit,  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  unite 
knowledge  to  riches  are  very  limited.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  then, 
education  cannot  be  domestic ;  consequently,  it  must  be  public.  The 
plan  of  public  education,  recommended  by  Mr.  Priaulx,  provides  food, 
lodging,  and  instruction  for  the  child,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and 
not  of  the  parent.  To  this  scheme,  he  anticipates  some  objections,  which 
he  thus  states  and  answers  : 

"  Ol(feetion  I. — ^The  expense  such  a  system  of  education  would  entail — 

'*  1st.  Upon  the  nation. 

"  Yes,  but  for  the  nation's  benefit.  Its  mere  expense  is  no  legitimate  objection 
to  any  national  undertaking — that  expense  must  be  shown  to  be  useless  or 
unprofitable;  for  every  nation  can,  nay  more,  should,  afford  all  outlay  which 
cannot  but  produce  a  more  than  counterbalancing  advantage. 

**  Besides,  such  a  system  will  not,  in  fact,  at  idl  add,  or  add  but  very  little,  to 
the  national  expenditure ;  for  the  nation  now  supports  its  infant  population  ;  and 
all  we  propose^-and  we  propose  it  in  the  hope  and  certainty  of  benefitting  both 
classes  of  society — is  to  change  the  mode  in  which  that  support  is  provided  for,  by 
shifting  its  biurden  from  the  shoulders  of  a  weak  and  enfeebled,  to  the  broad  backs 
of  a  stronger,  class. 

''  Sdly.  Upon  the  higher  orders  of  society. 

"  Society  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  rich  and  unproductive,  the 
labouring  and  productive,  class; — the  one  representing  the  intellectual  power, 
the  other  the  physical  strength,  of  the  nation.  These  two  classes  many  and  great 
interests  knit  together,  or  separate,  according  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
common  weal  are,  or  are  not,  suited  to  the  existent  state  of  society.  And  of  these 
interests  that  which  each  holds  in  the  property  of  the  country  is  among  the  most 
important — ^that,  in  fact,  which  in  some  measure  sways  and  dominates  over  the  rest. 

**  The  property — that  is,  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  country — is  divided 
between  these  classes,  to  support  the  one  while  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
acquhrements,  and  the  other  during  the  intervals  requisite  for  production,  kc.  So 
long,  then,  as  their  respective  comforts  bear  together  a  fair  proportion,  society 
flourishes;  but  the  instant  that  the  one  chue  begins  to  amass  or  obtain  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  that  instant  springs  up  a  variety  of  evils,  according  as 
the  one,  or  the  other,  acquires  undue  predominance.  If  the  labouring  trenches 
upon  and  at  length  eats  up  the  substance  of  the  intellectual  class,  the  nation  then 
falls  back  into  a  rude  barbarism  and  brutal  ignorance :  jmd  if  the  rich,  forgetting 
their  just  position  and  its  objects,  increase  their  power  of  commanding  luxuries, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  lahourert  are  reduced  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life ; — 
then  follows  a  gradual  demoralization  of  both  classes — a  crumbling  away  of  the 
social  edifice,  whose  lingering  ruin  is  at  length  hurried  on  by  some  great  and 
fearful  convulsion. 

<<To  which  of  these  extremes  society  is  at  this  present  leaning,  is  but  too 
evident.  The  worst  consequences  may,  however,  be  yet  averted  by  some  timely 
sacrifice  made  on  the  part  of  the  unproductive '  class  ;  and  none  surely  can  be 
offered  so  rich  in  advantages  to  the  labourer,  as  that  which  immediately  relieves 
the  present  generation  firom  the  burdens  attached  to  the  support  of  a  large  flimily, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  next  assures  thoughtful  and  prudent  minds,  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  corruptions  of  society  and  its  necessary  evils. 

<<  Besides,  such  a  system  would  not  be  found  an  altogether  firesh  drain  upon  the 
purses  of  the  rich.    The  endowments  of  grammar,  and  Uie  contributions  at  present 
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raised  for  parish  schools,  would,  in  some  measure,  defray  its  expenses.  And,  as 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  be  no  longer  exhausted  in  the  support  of  a  fkn^y, 
they  might  afford  him  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  the  necessity  for  poor  laws 
— that  forced,  and,  to  the  rich,  oppressive,  charity — would  then  die  away,  or  at 
least  be  so  lessened  as  to  give  the  legislature  an  opportunity  of  modifying  tbeir 
collection  and  distribution. 

"  Again  :  a  national  school,  really  national,  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  offer 
instruction  not  only  to  the  children  of  the  labouring,  but  to  those  fdso  of  the  richer 
class.  We  have  therefore  to  deduct  from  the  additional  expense,  which,  in  the 
way  of  taxation,  such  a  school  would  entail  on  the  latter,  the  actual  one  to  which, 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  they  are  at  present  suttjected. 

«  Ol(fectian  II. — The  higher  classes  would  o^'ect  to  a  public  charity  school ; 
and  one  in  which  their  children  were  compelled  to  mix  with  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

'<  A  national  and  public,  is  not  a  charity  school.  Or,  grant  that  it  be,  look 
at  those  charitable  institutions  throughout  the  country  which  ensure  a  gocMl 
education ;  have  not  the  more  respectable  classes  pressed  forward  to  take 
advantage  of  them?  have  they  not,  in  u  greAt  measure,  appropriated  them  ?  And 
to  those  they  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  appropriate,  whose  scholars  are  of 
every  grade,  do  you  find  them  otyectlng  ?  No,  we  have  that  native  good  sense 
which  tells  us  that  the  low  bom  are  not  necessarily  low  bred. 

"  Besides,  is  it  not  the  government's  duty  to  provide  schools  for  its  poor  infant 
population  ?  And  to  these  schools,  or  others,  are  not  the  people,  under  some 
paternal  governments,  as  of  Prussia,  compelled  to  send  their  children  f  And 
though  such  compulsion  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  England,  and  is  most 
assuredly  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  yet  has  the  Prussian  government,  for  this  wise 
care  of  its  sutjects,  met  in  England  with  much  and  Just  commendation — ^perhaps, 
indeed,  because  such  compulsion  is  viewed  as  applicable  to  the  poor  only.  Bnt 
if  to  the  poor,  why  not  to  the  rich  ?  Not,  however,  that  I  would  force  away 
children  from  their  parents,  whatever  be  their  class.  No,  to  both  classes  equally 
I  would  give  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  children  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  I  would  provide  a  course  of  instruction  which  should  suit  both.  Those 
individuals,  therefore,  who  refused  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity,  would  do  so  to 
their  own  loss." 

Some  other  objections  are  stated,  and  answered,  by  Mr.  Priaulx,  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  book,  bat  he  has  a  remark  in  one 
of  his  notes,  which  we  cannot  omit,  as  it  exactly  embodies  the  true  answer 
to  the  vulgar  cavil  against  general  education.  "  Our  system  of  education/* 
says  Mr.  Priaulx,  "  is  not  one  which  has  for  its  object  to  plebeiemise  the 
gentry,  and  drag  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  populace,  but  one  which 
will  ennoble  our  people,  and  raise  them,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  the 
man,  to  an  equality  with  ourselves.'* 

If  a  plan  of  national  education  were  established,  one  of  the  most 
important  rules  of  the  system  which  would  require  to  be  fixed,  would  be 
the  age  of  dismissal ;  on  which  subject  Mr.  Priaulx  has  some  excdlent 
remarks.  It  is  clear  that  some  boys  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  in 
their  studies  than  others,  from  which  familiar  fact  it  b  obvious,  that 
the  period  of  dismissal  cannot  be  regulated  merely  by  age :  we  must 
determine  the  date  by  4he  competency  of  the  pupQ.  Of  persons  of  half 
education,  our  author  justly  and  elegantly, observes  :  "  They  ever  seem  to 
look  through  microscopic  glasses,  which  may  serve  well  to  magnify  and 
peer  into  the  little  cracks  and  chasms  that  separate  man  from  man,  but 
which  are  utterly  unfitted  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  vast  continent  of 
humanity.** 

The  education  now  received  by  the  vast  masses  of  the  community,  is 
of  this  fractional  and  unsatisfactory  character.  Reading  and  writing,  as 
mechanical  arts,  the  catechism  learned  by  rote,  scraps  of  grammar,  and 
some  fragments  of  geography,  form  the  usual  routine  of  modem  schools. 
Can  we  expect  that  pupils,  so  instructed,  should  know  their  interests  as 
individuals,  or  their  duties  as  citizens  ?    or  that  they  should  be  a  pride  to 
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their  parents,  and  an  honoar  to  their  country  ?  Such  an  expectation 
would,  indeed,  be  irrational,  as  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  Public  teachers  are  regarded  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  rank,  and 
their  recompense  is  below  that  of  a  butler  or  a  footman.  Hence  it  is. 
that  the  business  of  education  falls  into  the  hands  of  persons  utterly 
incompetent  to  their  task  ;  but  they  do  the  work  cheap,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  are  thus  gulled  into  the  moral  ruin  of  their  offspring. 

On  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  sentiments  of  the 
eloquent  and  learned  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States.  He 
thus  expresses  himself :  "  We  want  better  teachers,  and  more  teachers 
for  all  classes  of  society,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults. 
We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community  should  be  directed  to  the 
procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest 
signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  wiU  be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community.  When  a  people  shall 
learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors  and  most  important  members  are  men 
devoted  to  the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true 
glory.  This  truth  is  making  its  way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the 
greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  king  has  grown  dim 
before  that  of  aposUe.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the 
highest  function  on  earth." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Priaulx.  The  discipline  of  his  school,  as  one  of 
the  engines  to  promote  morality  in  manhood,  meets  our  unqualified 
approbation.  His  remarks  on  punishment  are  judicious  and  philosophical, 
clearly  shomng  that  punishment  is  only  practically  useful,  so  far  as  it 
acts  as  a  preventive  to  crime.  The  plan  of  forming  juries  among  boys, 
by  which  they  are  habituated  to  the  characters  of  pleader,  witness,  or 
even  auditor  of  the  proceedings,  is  to  be  commended,  as  shadowing  forth 
the  future  realities  of  life,  and  preparing  the  young  for  its  conflicts.  One 
of  the  most  useful  elements  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  the  mode 
suggested  of  teaching  boys  the  value  of  money,  with  the  nature  of  capital 
and  wages ;  and  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  boy, 
at  their  entrance  into  the  world,  is  drawn  with  a  fidelity  and  truth  that 
must  carry  instant  conviction  to  every  experienced  and  thoughtful  mind. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Mr.  Priaulx' s  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction,  into  which  question  we  cannot  follow  him,  we 
having  made  a  promise  with  the  public  never  to  touch  on  the  interminable 
theme  of  theological  controversy.  But  we  may,  and  do  earnestly, 
recommend  his  views  to  the  serious  meditation  of  the  good  and  wise,  to 
all  who  feel  inwardly,  as  all  outwardly  profess,  that  the  religion  of 
Christianity  is  a  "  service  of  perfect  freedom.**  One  short  passage  we 
shall  extract,  as  showing  the  elevated  and  elevating  spirit  of  the  writer. 

**  Fear  not,  wherever  you  find  mind)  there  is  also  humanity.  Between  a  Bacon 
and  an  African  savage ;  a  Paul  and  the  child  that  lisps  in  your  arms ;  infinite  as 
is  the  distance  between  them,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind. 
They  possess  the  same  powers ;  in  the  development  of  intellect  they  follow  the 
same  laws ;  and  to  each  are  given  the  same  fundamental  ideas  which  make  up  the 
human  mind,  and  without  which,  the  human  mind,  as  such,  cannot  exist.  Only 
in  the  one  case  they  lie  massed  and  confused  together;  in  the  other,  they  have 
been  developed  and  arranged ;  and  of  these  fundamental  ideas,  the  one  that  first 
presses  itself  on  us,  is  the  idea  of  God.    Atheism  id  impossible. 

'*  Yes,  atheism  is  impossible.  The  cradled  infant,  soon  as  he  can  fit  language 
to  thought,  inquires  of  his  doating  nurse,  '  Who  made  him  and  the  world  ?'  The 
hireling  crone  answers,  <  God  $ '  the  indolent  and  careless  Otabeitan,  <  God  ;*  the 
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lowest  wretch  of  the  degraded  Pariahs,  *  God ;  *  firom  civilized  Europey  to  the 
bloodiest  of  the  cannibals  of  Africa,  all  mankind  answers,  *  God ; '  and  the  child^t 
heart  echoes  to  the  universal  answer.  The  Creator,  the  great  I  am,  lives  in  the 
child's  heart,  and  lives  there  not  by  the  tenure  of  utility  or  fear,  or  ignoranee,  or 
priestcraft,  but  of  right,  and  it  cannot  be  driven  thence  but  by  the  annihilation  of 
his  humanity." 

The  great  argument  against  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Priaulx*8  plan  of 
national  education,  as  he  himself  indeed  hints  at  in  his  prefece,  is  its 
impractibility ;  and  this  was  actually  the  remark  in  the  Athenaeum,  and 
the  only  remark.  We  exclude  from  our  vocabulary  the  discouraging  term 
"impracticable.**  We  admire  Buonaparte  for  his  comment  on  the  term 
impossible.  "  Impossible !  ce  mot  n*e8t  pas  IVan9ais.*'  There  is  in  the 
world  a  vast  deal  of  indifference,  of  ^ivy,  and  of  the  low  feeling  that 
prompts  a  narrow  and  Jealous  mind  to  cuff  down  original  thinkers: 
these  influences  have  ever  retarded  the  progress  of  truth,  but  they  have 
never  succeeded  in  strangling  it.  It  is  not  because  a  given  individual 
fails  in  his  plan,  that  the  plan  itself  is  bad ;  nothing  can  succeed 
without  co-operation ;  and  should  that  be  withheld  by  one  generation,  the 
succeeding  one  may  be  more  generous  and  more  clear-sighted.  No  man 
deserves  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  who  is  wanting  in  that  mental 
courage  which  endues  him  with  fortitude.  If  he  puts  forward  a  truth,  it 
is  looked  at  as  an  intruder  on  preoccupied  ground,  and  the  masses  are 
armed  against  its  reception ;  for  this  a  philosopher  must  be  prepared, 
and  clothe  himself  with  patience.  He  who  wishes  an  early  admission 
among  the  majority,  and  aims  at  a  rapid  but  short-lived  popularity,  to 
die  almost  as  soon  as  bom,  should  range  himself  among  the  fashionable 
novelists  ;  but  whoever  writes  for  humanity  at  large,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  class  or  coterie,  must  look  for  postponed  honours,  though  those 
honours  will  be  permanent.  The  character  of  Mr.  Priaulx*s  work  is  solid 
and  enduring,  with  benevolence  and  morality  for  its  end ;  it  is  the  tribute 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  temple  of  universal  humanity. 
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ACT  II.— ScBWE  2. 

A  wild  enclosed  part  of  the  forest  mountain-torrents ;  rushing  from  the  rock. 
£nter  Bertha  o/Bruneck,  in  a  hunting  dress. — Immediately  ttfter,  Rmdenx, 

Beetha. 
He  follows  me.    At  length  I  may  declare 
My  sentiments  without  restraint,  and'  free-* 
RUDBNZ.    (suddenly  entering,) 
Lady,  at  length,  I  find  you  here  alone. 
Enclosed  on  every  side  by  precipices, 
I  fear  no  witness  in  this  wilderness ; 
Now  ftom  my  heart  I  roll  this  long-pent  silence— 

BaaTHA. 
Are  you  assured  the  hunt  is  not  at  hand  ? 

RUDENZ. 

You  see  it  passes  yonder. — Now,  or  never  I 
I  am  resolved  to  seize  this  precious  moment — 
My  destiny  must  be  decided  now, 
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niottgh  it  should  banish  me  from  you  for  ever. 
— O  do  not  arm  your  kind  bcmignant  looks 
With  that  severe  expression. — Who  am  I 
That  I  should  raise  my  daring  wish  to  you. 
Me  flime  as  yet  hath  never  named,  I  may 
Not  range  myself  amongst  the  knightly  ranks 
That,  crowned  with  conquest,  seek  to  gain  your  love, 
Nought  have  I,  save  my  heart  with  true  love  fraught — 

Bertha. 
Dare  you  of  love  speak  and  fidelity, 
Who  are  so  faithless  to  your  nearest  duties^ 

{RudeTu  steps  back.) 
The  slave  of  Austria,  you  that  sell  yourself 
To  the  base  alien,  the  oppressor  of  your  country  ? 

RUDENZ. 

Must  I  from  you,  my  lady,  hear  this  censure, 
Whom  seek  I,  then,  but  you  on  Austria's  side. 

Bebtha. 
And  did  you  think  to  find  me  on  the  side 
Of  treachery  ?    Rather  would  I  give  my  hand 
To  Gessler,  to  the  base  oppressor*s  self, 
Than  to  the  son  of  Switzerland  that  could 
Forget  the  ties  of  nature  thus,  and  make 
Himself  the  fell  oppressor's  ready  tool. 

RuDEirz. 

0  Heavens ! 

Bebtha. 
What,  tell  me,  doth  the  noble  mind 
Prefer  on  earth  to  kindred,  friends,  and  country  ? 
Are  there  dearer  duties  for  a  virtuous  heart 
Than  those  of  firmly  shielding  the  oppressed 
And  being  the  defence  of  innocence? 
— My  heart  bleeds  for  the  people  of  this  land, 

1  suffer  with  them,  for  I  needs  must  love  thein. 
So  modest  are  they,  yet  so  really  brave, 

My  heart  is  mightily  attracted  to  them, 

With  every  day  they  gain  in  my  esteem. 

But  you,  whom  nature  and  your  knightly  duty 

Have  made  their  natural  protector, 

And  who  desert  them  faithlessly,  to  Join 

The  foe  and  forge  base  fetters  for  your  country — 

'TIS  you  that  injure  and  insult  me. — I 

Can  scarcely  keep  my  heart  from  hating  you  t 

RUDBIIZ. 

Is  not  my  country's  weal  and  peace. 
Secured  to  us  by  Austria's  mighty  sceptre, 
My  aim  ? 

Bbbtha. 
Base  slavery's  your  aim,  not  peace. 
From  the  last  strong-hold  which  it  still  retains 
On  earth,  you  &in  would  banish  liberty. 
The  people  understand  their  welftire  better ; 
No  empty  seeming  can  deceive  their  hearts, 
But  you  have  been  entangled  in  its  snare. 

RUDENZ. 

Bertha,  you  hate  me — ^you  despise  my  love ! 

Bebtha. 
'Twere  better  for  me  if  I  did  so. — But 
To  see  him  scorned,  and  worthy  too  of  scorn, 
Whom  one  would  wish  to  love. 
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RVDBHZ. 

O  Beriha!  Bertha! 
You  shew  me  first  the  highest  bliss  of  Heaven^ 
Then  in  one  moment  hurl  me  down  to  earth  ! 

Bertha. 
No— no— -the  noble  is  not  wholly  stifled 
In  yon. — It  only  slumbers — I  will  rouse  it ! 
You're  forced  to  do  deep  violence  on  yourself 
To  kill  the  inborn  virtue  of  your  soul ; 
'TIS  well  that  she  is  mightier  for  than  yon, 
For  you  are  good  and  noble,  spite  yourself. 

RUDEVZ. 

O  Bertha,  you  have  faith  in  me. — Your  love 
Would  ere  long  make  me  every  thing  you  wish ! 

Bebtha. 
Be  nothing  but  what  glorious  nature  made  you  ! 
Fulfil  the  place  assigned  to  you  by  her ; 
Stand  firmly  by  your  country  and  its  sons, 
And  combat  for  your  sacred  lights ! 

RUDENZ. 

Ah  me! 
How  shall  I  ever  win  you  or  possess  you, 
If  I  resist  the  Emperor's  mighty  power? 
Doth  not  your  kinsmen's  stem  imperious  will 
Sway  the  disposal  of  your  lovely  hand  7 

Bertha. 
All  my  estates  lie  in  the  Waldstatten, 
And  when  the  Switzer's  fVee,  I  am  so  too. 

RUDENZ. 

Bertha,  what  prospects  do  you  open  to  me ! 

Bbrtha. 
Hope  not  to  gain  me  through  the  Austrian's  favor : 
For  my  possessions  they  stretch  out  their  hands. 
To  join  them  with  their  great  inheritance. 
The  same  desire  for  territorial  increase 
That  would  devour  your  freedom,  threatens  mine! 
O  friend,  I  am  selected  as  a  victim, 
Perhaps  to  recompense  some  favourite  courtier. 
Yonder,  where  falsehood  and  intrigue  abide, 
To  the  imperial  court  they  seek  to  drag  me. 
Connubial  chains  abhorred  await  me  there ; 
And  love  alone — your  love  alone  can  save  me! 

RUDENZ. 

And  can  yon  then  resolve  to  sojourn  here. 

To  become  mine  in  this  my  native  land  ? 

O  Bertha,  all  my  wishes  for  the  future, 

What  were  they  but  a  striving  after  you  ? 

You  only  did  I  seek  on  fame's  bright  path, 

And  my  ambition  all  was  nought  but  love. 

Can  you  in  this  still  vale  seclude  yourself 

With  me,  and  thus  renounce  the  world's  gay  splendour — 

O  then  the  aim  of  my  endeavoar*s  found ; 

Then  may  the  stream  of  the  wild-raving  world 

Lash  the  safe  strand  that  girds  this  mountain  land — 

Mv  transient  wishes  would  no  longer  roam 

0*er  chequered  liCb's  remote  perspective  scenes — 

Then  would  these  towering  rocks  around  us  stretch 

A  firm  impregnable  defensive  wall, 

And  this  seeluded  blissful  vale  alone 

Form  the  bright  unimpeded  path  to  Heaven  I 
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Bebtra. 
Now  thou  art  all  that  my  prophetic  heart  ^ 

Did  deem  thee — ^my  faith  hath  not  deceived  me. 

RvDSirz. 
Away, — ^begone,  ye  treacherous  vain  illusions  t 
At  home  I  now  shall  find  my  happiness. 
Here  where  the  blooming  boy  in  joy  g^ew  up, 
Where  all  things  tell  me  of  my  early  pleasures, 
Where  every  tree  and  fountain  lives  for  me. 
In  my  dear  fatherland  thou  wilt  be  mine  1 
Ah,  I  have  ever  loved  it  well  I  I  feel 
I  needed  it  for  every  happiness  on  earth. 

Bertha. 
Where  shall  the  blissful  isle  on  earth  be  found, 
If  not  within  the  land  of  innocence  I 
Here  where  good  ancient  faith  is  inborn  still, 
Where  falsehood  hath  as  yet  not  found  its  way, — 
Where  envy  troubles  not  the  source  of  joy, 
And  ever  bright  our  blissful  moments  pass. 
—There  I  shall  see  thee  in  true  manly  worth, 
The  first  one  of  the  equal  and  the  free ; 
Honoured  by  hearts  devoted  pure  and  free, 
Great  as  a  king  that  rules  o*er  mighty  r^ms. 

RUDBNZ. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  there,  the  crown  of  women. 

Sweetly  engaged  in  womanly  employ. 

Making  my  home  on  earth  a  happy  heaven, 

And,  like  the  spring  time,  scattering  beauteous  fiowers. 

Adorning  with  a  lovely  grace  my  life. 

Enlivening,  blessing  every  thing  around. 

Bertha. 
And  now,  dear  friend,  you  see  my  cause  of  grief 
When  I  beheld  yourself  destroying  thus 
Life's  greatest  good. — Ah,  what  would  be  my  ftite 
Were  I  compelled  to  follow  some  proud  knight, 
Some  lawless  tyrant,  to  his  gloomy  castle  1 
Here  there's  no  castle. — Here  no  walls  divide 
Me  from  a  people  whom  I  can  make  happy. 

RiTDBNZ. 

But  how  shall  I  escape — how  burst  the  snare 
In  which  my  folly  hath  entangled  me  ? 

Bertha. 
Burst  it  with  manly  resolution. — Be  the  issue 
Whate*er  it  may,  stand  firmly  by  your  country  I 
It  is  your  natural  station. 

(Horns  are  Tieard  from  the  distance,) 
Hark !  the  hunt 
Draws  nigh— Away— Farewell— Fight  for  your  country  I 
For  then  you  combat  also  for  your  love : 
One  foe  alone  excites  our  common  dread, 
One  freedom  too  will  make  us  all  be  free.        (Exeunt.) 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 


THE    ROMAN    DE    ROU.— No    14. 

(Oontiaaed  from  pace  980.) 


The  battle  of  Hastings  is  described  by  Wace  with  considerable  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  this  portion  of  his  poem  has  been  specially  admired  by 
antiquarians.  We  have  already  noticed  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  and 
shall  now  continue  the  narrative. 
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Among  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  English  laboured,  Wace 
says  that  they  could  not  fight  on  horseback,  nor  cover  themselves  with  a 
buckler  with  one  hand,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  aimed  a  blow  with 
the  other  at  their  enemy.  They,  however,  occupied  an  eminence,  from 
which  the  Normans  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  them, 
and  the  combat  continued  for  six  hours,  with  doubtful  success.  The 
duke  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat,  on  which  the  English,  deceived  with 
the  hope  of  victory,  sallied  forth,  and  lost  the  advantage  of  ground.  In 
the  level  plain,  the  Norman  cavalry  acheived  the  triumph,  and  pushed 
on  rapidly  to  the  standard  of  Harold.  At  this  period  of  the  action,  that 
prince  was  slain,  and  Wace  declares,  thoush  with  some  hesitation,  thmt 
William  personally  encountered  and  killed  Gurth.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
fought  till  night-fall,  when  they  fled.  The  duke  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  was  deeply  affected  at  the  horrible  carnage.  William 
of  Poitiers  thus  notices  this  honourable  trait  in  his  character :  od  aream 
belli  regressus,  reperit  atragem  quam  non  absque  miseratione  conspejnt.  The 
Conqueror  was  raised  on  a  shield  by  his  barons,  who  noticed  with 
admiration  his  indented  armour,  the  strongest  proof  of  hb  having  mingled 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 

On  the  following  day,  the  dead  were  buried.  Various  accounts  are 
given  of  the  sepulture  of  Harold.  If  we  credit  the  Norman  historians, 
the  body  of  Harold  having  been  recognized,  not  from  his  features,  but 
from  some  corporal  marks,  was  carried  into  the  ducal  camp.  William 
having  obstinately  refused  to  restore  it  to  his  mother  Ghita,  or  even  allow 
her  to  ransom  it  with  gold,  mnted  it,  (concessit,)  accordinc^  to  William  ' 
of  Poitiers,  to  William  Mtdlet.  But  Ordericus  Vitalis  says,  it  was 
delivered  up  by  order  of  the  Conqueror  to  William  Mallet  (mcioris  jussu 
traditus  est)  to  be  buried  near  the  coast  which  Harold  so  valiantly 
defended.  The  expression  used  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  seems  to  be  the 
most  appropriate ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Norman 
baron  should  have  asked  any  such  personal  favour  from  the  duke.  We 
consider  that  he  was  charged  by  William  to  escort  the  body  to  the  abbey 
of  Waltham,  in  Essex,  which  Harold  had  founded,  and  in  which  he  was 
buried. 

The  statement  of  William  of  Malmsbury  is,  however,  very  diff<»ent. 
According  to  that  chronicler,  the  Conqueror,  refusing  the  ransom  offered 
by  Ghita,  sent  her  the  body  of  her  son,  and  the  unhappy  mother  boned 
him  at  Waltham. 

But  we  prefer  the  touching  recital  contained  in  the  manuscript  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  the  writer  of  which  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  The  monks 
of  Waltham,  seeing  with  regret  that  Harold  too  hastily  engaged  in  an 
unecjual  contest,  sent  two  of  their  most  respectable  brethren,  Osegod 
Cndppe  and  Ailric,  the  schoolmaster,  to  watch  events,  aud  in  case  of 
need,  to  perform  the  last  spiritual  duties  to  their  patron.  The  two  monks 
saw  the  battle,  and  as  soon  aa  it  was  concluded,  they  went  to  William, 
and  claimed  the  body  of  Harold.  Their  demand  was  immediatdy 
granted.  They  offered  the  Conqueror  ten  marks  of  gold,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratitude,  and  then  searched  the  field  of  batue  for  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  English  monarch :  but  they  could  not  recognize  it  among 
the  slain.  Osegod  went  to  Edith,  the  mistress  of  Harold,  and  requested 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  which  she  did,  and  succeeded 
in  identifying  the  body  of  her  royal  lover,  by  certain  corporal  marks. 
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The  remains  of  Harold  were  immediately  carried  to  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
several  Norman  barons  attended  the  funeral.*'  The  lady  Edith  was 
called  "  the  swan-necked  Edith/*  and  in  Domesday  Book  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  "  Edith  Pulchra.** 

Wace  now  proceeds  to  the  coronation  of  William :  he  states  the 
rewards  which  he  gave  to  his  soldiers ;  and  observes  that  he  allowed  his 
new  subjects  to  choose  their  own  laws,  and  that  they  elected  those  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  king  of  France  insisted  that  William  should  hold  England  as  a  fief 
from  him^  which  insolent  demand  involved  them  in  a  war.  The  duke 
burned  the  town  of  Mantes,  but  his  horse  stumbled,  and  he  then 
received  a  violent  contusion,  which  caused  his  death.  He  lingered 
during  six  weeks,  and  occupied  himself  in  that  period  to  arrange 
the  succession  to  his  kingdom.  He  gave  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his 
eldest  son,  Robert ;  five  thousand  pounds  to  his  youngest  son,  Henry, 
recommending  him  to  his  brothers  ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  William, 
his  second  son,  should  possess  England  ;  but  he  did  not  make  any  formal 
declaration  on  that  point,  for,  as  Oidericus  Vitalis  expressly  states,  the  duke 
observed  that  he  could  only  give  to  God  a  country  that  he  had  acquired  by 
so  many  crimes.  Fases  igitur  hujus  regni,  quod  eum  tot  peccatis  obtinui, 
mtlli  audeo  tradere,  nisi  Deo  soli. 

William  confessed  to  a  priest,  and  took  the  sacrament.  He  released 
all  his  prisoners,  even  his  brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  whom  he  had 
incarcerated  for  his  numerous  and  daring  acts  of  treason.  Scarcely  was 
he  dead,  ere  the  palace  became  a  scene  of  pillage  and  disorder.  His 
body  was  embalmed  at  Caen,  and  Wace  says  that  every  bishop  and  baron 
attended  the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
ceremony  was  first  interrupted  by  a  fire,  and  afterward^  by  the  demand 
of  one  Ascelin,  who  claimed  the  ground  in  which  the  body  was  about  to 
be  interred.  The  sum  he  received  down,  Wace  fixes  at  sixty  sous,  but 
he  afterwards  received  the  full  value  of  the  premises  which  William  had 
arbitrarily  seized. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  narrate  the  various  disputes  and  intrigues, 
which  arose  between  the  three  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  William  Rufus 
was  crowned  king  of  England ;  Robert,  Courte-Heuse,  took  possession  of 
Normandy,  and  Henry  secured  the  money  which  fell  to  his  share. 
Robert,  as  eldest,  considered  himself  entitled  to  England,  and  determined 
to  attack  William  by  force  of  arms,  and,  to  do  this  with  effect,  he 
borrowed  three  thousand  pounds  weieht  of  silver  from  Henry,  who 
received  as  guarantee  the  Cotentin ;  at  least  Wace  describes  the  contract 
BS  a  mortgage,  though  Ordericus  Vitalis  affirms  that  it  was  a  positive  sale. 
Henry  also  requir^  Robert  to  tranfer  to  his  allegiance  Richard  de 
Reviers,  son  of  Baldwin  de  Meules,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  among 
the  barons  who  fought  at  Hastings.  This  Richard  took  the  name  of 
Reviers  from  the  barony  so  called,  situate  in  the  arrondissement  of  Caen, 
and  he  received  from  William  Rufns  the  barony  of  Okehampton,  in 
Devonshire,  with  the  office  of  viscount  or  sheriff  of  that  county,  which 
post  his  father  had  exercised.  In  1090,  Ordericus  Vitalis  represents 
him  as  sharing  the  intimate  confidence  of  Prince  Henry  with  Hugh 
d'Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester.  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne, 
Richard  continued  to  be  one  of  his  most  faithful  counsellors,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon,  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  titles  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.     He  died  in  1107,  and  his  body  was  taken 
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from  England  to  the  abbey  of  Monteboorgh,  of  which  he  was  the  principal 
benefactor.  The  male  line  of  this  baron  subsisted  in  splendour,  both  in 
England  and  Normandj,  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
family  residence,  in  the  latter  country,  was  the  castle  of  Nehon,  in  the 
Cotentin. 

Wace  now  relates  that  Robert  crossed  the  seas  with  his  army,  and 
invaded  Endand ;  that  Rufus  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  hostile  reception; 
that  the  bishops  and  barons  sought  to  reconcile  them,  and  that  peace  was 
agreed  on,  Rufus  pledging  himself  to  pay  his  brother  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Robert  reached  England,  nor 
were  the  brothers  reconciled  on  the  condition  of  the  annuity.  All  these 
facu  relate  to  what  passed  long  afterwards  between  Robert  and  Henry. 
It  is  true  that  Robert  had  promised  his  English  partisans,  and  particularly 
his  malcontent  uncle,  Odo,  that  he  would  personally  succour  them ;  bat 
they  awaited  his  arrival  in  vain.  Robert  only  forwarded  some  money  to 
his  friends,  which  was  intercepted.  This  civil  war  terminated  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  spring  of  1088,  by  the  capture  of  Rochester  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators,  without  there  being  any  reconciliation 
between  William  and  Robert. 

Wace  next  states  that  Robert,  on  his  return  from  England,  quarrelled 
with  Henry,  and  seized  the  Cotentin,  which  he  had  pledged  for  the  loan 
of  money  mentioned :  that  Henry  retired  to  Mont  Saint  Michd,  which, 
by  the  advice  of  Hugh,  Count  of  Avranches,  he  fortified  ;  that  he  thenoe 
sent  a  defiance  to  Robert ;  that  Rufus,  incensed  against  Henry  for  having 
advanced  his  sold  to  Robert,  united  his  forces  with  those  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  that  they  both  attacked  the  prince  at  Mont  Saint  Michel. 
He  then  describes  the  skirmishes  between  Uie  besieged  and  the  besiegen : 
he  states  that  the  former  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water,  and  that 
Robert  sent  his  brother  a  hogshead  of  wine  3  that  William  thereupon 
severely  reproached  him^  when  Robert  answered  that  he  could  not  safe 
his  brother  to  die  of  thirst ;  and  that  ultimately  they  were  all  reconciled, 
and  Henry  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  Cotentin. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  historically  untrue.  It  is  certain 
that  Rufus  felt  no  displeasure  against  Henry,  for  having  lent  money  to 
Robert,  because,  immediately  af&r  that  transaction,  Henry  crossed  over 
to  England  to  claim  his  mother's  property,  which  she  had  left  to  him,  and 
he  was  affectionately  received  by  Rufiis.  Wace  has  inverted  all  the  £kU 
which  relate  to  the  hostility  of  the  brothers,  fixing  them  at  erroneoos 
dates.  These  events,  in  an  abridged  form,  may  be  thus  stated.  When 
Henry  returned  from  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1088,  Robwt  arrested 
him  and  his  companion,  Robert  de  Bellesme,  and  confined  them  both  in 
prison,  the  former  at  Bayeux,  the  latter  at  Neuilly,  under  the  custody  of 
Bishop  Odo,  the  factious  instigator  of  all  these  troubles.  At  tlie  geoerd 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  Henry  was  restored  to  liberty  before  the  dm 
of  the  year.  In  1090,  Henry  was  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin,  in  which 
he  held  many  strong  castles  garrisoned  by  disciplined  soldiers.  He  had 
resentments  to  avenge  both  against  Robert,  who  had  unjustly  imprisoned 
him,  and  against  William,  who,  after  having  given  him  his  mother's 
property,  seized  it,  and  transferred  it  to  Robert  Fitz-Humon.  Hts  two 
brothers  had  also  quarrelled,  but  Henry  leant  to  the  side  of  Robert,  and 
was  very  serviceable  to  him,  when  the  people  of  Rouen  revolted.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  Lent,  1091,  that  William  and  Robert,  being  reconciled, 
besieged  their  brother  in  Mont  Saint  Michel.    After  a  resistance  of  fifteen 
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days«  during  which  he  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water,  Henry 
capitulated,  passed  into  Brittany,  from  whence  he  retired  into  the  Vexin, 
where  he  remained  two  years  in  poverty  and  exile.  At  the  close  of  1092, 
the  inhabitants  of  Domfront  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  town, 
which  he  accepted,  and  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained,  in  spite  of  his 
two  brothers.  He  was  ultimately  reconciled  with  William  in  1094,  and 
fought  under  his  banners  in  1097. 

When  Duke  Robert  determined  to  Join  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Henry  not  only  possessed  Domfront,  but  he  had  also  acquired  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  lived  perfectly 
independent  of  his  brother.  Robert  applied  to  him  for  money  -to  equip 
his  expedition,  and  he  gave  Normandy  as  security  for  its  repayment. 
The  duke  departed  for  Palestine,  in  September,  1096,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  Norman  barons,  among  whom  were  his  uncle,  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  -,  Rotrou,  son  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Mortagne ;  Walter  of 
Saint- Val^ry  sur  Somme,  and  his  son,  Bernard  \  William  de  Ferri^res ; 
Girard  de  Goumay ;  two  sons  of  Hugh  de  Grentesmenil,  and  many  othei* 
distinguished  nobles. 

Wace  next  relates  the  revolt  of  Maine  from  the  sceptre  of  William 
Rufus.  The  city  of  Mans  is  seized  by  H^lie  de  la  Fl^he :  a  nephew  of 
the  last  count  of  Mans  also  claims  that  territory,  but  he  sells  his  rights  to 
Hdie,  his  cousin,  who  is  acknowledged  as  their  lawful  sovereign  by  the 
Manceaux.  The  Norman  garrison  dispatch  an  envoy  to  Rufus,  requiring 
assistance,  and  he  meets  the  king,  just  as  he  is  setting  out  on  a  hunting 
expedition ;  this  however  is  postponed,  and  the  messenger  is  desired  to 
return,  and  assure  the  Normans  that  William  will  immediately  march  to 
their  succour.  He  embarked  from  Southampton,  quickly  arrived  before 
Mans,  which  he  seized  by  force,  and  gave  the  houses  and  lands,  as  a 
reward,  among  the  defenders  of  the  castle.  Hdie  retired  to  a  castle  on 
the  Loire,  and  the  king  attacked  another  of  his  castles  called  Mayet,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  La  Fl^che  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  seige. 
He  retreated  to  Mans,  and,  on  the  route,  his  soldiers  committed  great 
ravages.  H^lie  was  surprised  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  prisoner ;  he 
was  sent  in  custody  to  Rouen,  but  soon  liberated,  the  king  warning 
him  against  the  consequences  of  a  second  revolt.  Rufus,  having 
terminated  this  campaign,  returned  to  England,  and  was,  shortly 
afterwards,  slain,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  by  Walter  Tyrrel. 

This  account  of  the  revolt  of  Maine  is  very  inaccurate.  The  events, 
which  Wace  fixes  in  1090,  did  not  happen  before  1099.  It  was  not  after, 
but  before,  the  seige  of  Mayet,  that  H^Iie  de  la  Fl^che  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  returning  from  an  incursion  into  the  lands  of  Robert  de  Bellesme; 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  baron,  who  waited  for  him  near  to 
Dangeul.  Robert  conducted  him,  as  a  prisoner,  to  the  king,  who  sent 
him,  under  an  escort,  to  Bayeux,  and  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  invade  Maine.  It  was  sdfter  this  military  expedition,  that  H^lie  was 
brought  to  Rouen,  and  set  at  liberty.  William  at  first  treated  him 
kindly ;  but  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  envious  Robert  de  Meulan,  he 
obstinately  refused  all  honourable  terms  of  accommodation.  H^lie  left 
him,  highly  incensed,  and,  from  revenge,  created  the  insurrection  in 
Maine,  which  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  of  1099.  (To  he  continued,) 
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Mentre  11  Jam  §alU  ritroTu  yoitmU, 
Vedl  p«r  tatto  U  quid  libet  aodendl  I 

Salvator  Bosa. 


Rbadtko,  Mr.  Editor,  U  a  perpetual  feast,  but  it  is  an  awftil  thing  to  write!  The 
Hermit  of  Prague  had  never  seen  pen  or  ink ;  and  Martin  Luther,  who  flung  a 
ponderous  ink-bom  at  Baal-di-Bobo's  head,  was  probably  of  my  opinion. 

Only  ttiink  of  the  wonders  achieved  in  almost  every  department  of  social  utility 
by  the  '  deficientes  prim&  itun,'  who  never  wrestled  with  A,  or  the  *  quieseentes 
prim&  Aleph,^  who  most  Judiciously  halted  at  B,  there  made  their  fhU  stop,  and 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  Syren  literature's  AMcinating  and  slippery  threshold  I 

It  was  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  for  instance,  who  founded  a  congregation  of  HermiU 
called  '  Minims.'  Yet  Messire  Philippe  de  Comines,  who  protests  he  never  saw 
*  un  homme  de  si  sainte  vie,  ni  oil  semblat  mieuz  que  le  Saint  Esprit  parlat  par  ts 
bonche,'  will  tell  you  that  Francis  was  neither  <  clerc  nl  lettr^ ;'  *  car  il  if'APPRn 
JAMAIS  BiBif.'  Irapprit  jamais  rien,  forsooth  *  It  is  rather  galling  to  talk  of 
saints  and  wizards  in  the  same  breath ;  still,  let  me  ask,  which  of  the  votaries  of 
Apollo  Soractis,  or  good  old  mother  Feronia,  could  have  silenced  an  infidel  brother 
Antony  more  effectually  than  our  Hermit  did,  when  he  *  snatched  a  fire-brand  firom 
the  hearth,  and  grasped  it  smiling  in  his  naked  fist?'*  Which  of  those  elder 
deacons  of  the  cmft,  whom  Aruns  was  wont  to  remember  in  his  prayers,  was 
worthy  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  Louis  Onxe*s  best  and  last  ghostly 
comforter?  . 

Somme  Dttm,  sancti  cnstos  Soractis  Apdilo, 

Quem  primi  colimos,  col  pineos  ardor  acervo 

Pascitar,  et  mediam,  /^reti  pUtmU,  per  irnem, 

Cultoret  mnltA  premimas  vMticia  plantit 

We  know,  however,  that  a  certain  pilgrim  boiled  the  peas  ere  he  put  them  io 
his  shoes,  and  it  is  clear  from  Vairo  that  the  heathen  fire-walkers,  *  ambulaturi 
per  ignem  ,>medicamento  plantas  ungebant,'  had  a  fire-pr<Jof  ointment  for  their 
soles  and  toes.  Indeed,  honest  Proto-Notary  John  Burchard,  (in  the  Savonarola 
case,)  slily  hints  that  the  worthy  Minims  never  walked  through  the  flames  withont 
their  <  enchanted  *  cloaks. 

Nor  am  I,  Mr.  Editor,  the  only  ecclesiastical  dignitary\  (forgive  my  presamption) 
whose  experience  of  the  terrors  of  literary  enterprise  might  justify  such  mortiiyio; 
disclosures.  There  issued,  in  dreams  and  visions,  night  alter  night,  some  forty 
years  ago,  fW>m  the  silver-tongued  month  of  one  of  our  insular  church's  brigfateit 
omamento,  firightfhl  imprecations  against  <  chu  peste  de  b^e-k-ba ; '  which  it  ii 
impossible  for  me  to  forget.  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cotXe.  The  learned 
and  amiable  rector  in  germine*s  puerile  anguish,  in  all  its  various  tones  of  plaiotive 
melody,  too  well  informed  the  trembling  ear  of  a  truant  schoolfellow  of  bis,  that 
Mattre  Masai's  *  ndre  ^ine '  was  spiritually  present. 

F«aoe  to  that  good  old  ■col!    Bat  his  sloe-Bwitch  was  a  toogb  one. 

Ever  ready,  as  you  see,  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  after  his  old  zig-zags  and  parabohM, 
the  Hermit  only  meant,  when  he  took  up  the  pen,  to  apologize  for  the  unavoidable 
poverty  and  ruggedness  of  his  contributions.  Among  the  *  Minims'  of  ourftint 
hearted  order^whether  emperors  or  nobodies — who  have  given  (as  they  say  in 
Italy)  <un  calcio  al  mondo — un  coup-de-pied  an  monde — there  is  no  demaiMi 
whatever  for  that  rapid  and  continuous  procreation  of  ideas  which  the  busiDeM 
and  pleasures  of  this  best  of  all  worlds  (pomps  and  vanities  excluded)  draw  upoa 
so  largely.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  misery  to  have  but  few  wanU,  and  still  fewer  cares  ? 
Hie  smartest  of  us  are,  like  Father  Maffei  and  his  ten  lines  a  day,  <  cursedly 
confined.'^ 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  resume  the  sketch  of  <  Our  Reformed  Church,'— a  task 
undertaken  with  a  steady  resolution  not  to  invite  controversy— the  facts  of  the 
case  will  be  coolly  stated  in  chronological  succession.  In  the  meanwhile  I  send  a 
Welsh  ballad.  Perhaps  <  between  this  and  Easter  fair,'||  I  might  recoUect  the 
missing  stanzas  of '  Perrotine  Massi.*  Totjjours  le  mtoe, 

Uir  Padvbb  Hsaxm. 

«  Bulla  CanoDlEKtioais  Leonls  X.    Vlt.  55.  ad  April  S.  (Qy.  April  1 0 
t  Iliad  'a  Quaker*  and  'a  Steeple'  amonc  the  *  ecclesiastical  dignities*  in  mj  Low-Dvtch 
Grammar.  . 

X  Drrdeo.  I  8o  we  say  at  Gottingen. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  »t.  SAMPSON. 


A.  D.  Uft. 


On  death's  fresh  moood,  in  her  lone  state. 

A  mother  knelt  and  sobbed. 
Screamed,  like  an  eagle's  woonded  mate. 

By  savafe  huntsmen  robbed. 

Her  Modred's  heir,  decoyed  and  slain. 

Shall  win  the  field  no  more. 
And  Caer  Went's*  alUr,  clasped  in  vain. 

Is  red  with  royal  gore. 

Hie  moomfol  saints  of  Caw's  blest  line 

For  Modred's  children  weep. 
While  QaUlog  hnrls  at  COnstantine, 

Her  corses  tond  and  deep. 

St.  M alo  dings,  in  many  a  prayer. 

Near  German's  holy  well. 
On  Arthur's  honse  more  plagues  than  e'er 

On  Pharoah's  kingdom  fell. 

Stem  Oildas,  eloquently  dumb. 

Uplifts  his  ba]<^  eyes. 
As  if  the  flash  of  wrath  to  come 

Had  rent  the  frowning  skies. 

Wo  to  the  land  1    False  Oonstaotine  *  s 

Last  foes  are  doomed  or  dead  ! 
Great  Uther's  diadem  now  shines 

On  that  proud  murderer's  head  I 

And,  lo !  St.  David's  anxious  heir 
Glides  through  the  shades  of  night. 

To  kiss  once  more  the  saint's  cold  bier 
And  speed  his  hasty  flight. 

His  weepinff  clerks  round  Sampsom  stand. 

In  their  long  robes  of  snow, 
llien  kneel,  while  from  that  reverend  hand 

Paternal  blessings  flow. 

For  ah  1  Damnonia's  impious  king 

Sits  on  her  tottering  throne. 
And  sad  Menevia's  roof  most  ring 

With  accents  not  her  own. 

The  sun  turns  palet— earth  quakes  around^ 
Drash's  tenants  howl,  *  Prepare  ! 

King,  thou  art  weighed,  and  lighter  found. 
Than  all  thy  fisthers  were  1' 

Man's  care-worn  frice  again  may  shine } 
Though  fllled  with  drops  of  woe, 

His  cop  with  Eshcol's  richest  wine 
Again  might  overflow } 

And  hovering  o'er  life's  thorny  way, 

Kind  Ministers  of  light. 
Ward  oir  each  dart  that  flies  by  day. 

And  plagues  that  walk  by  night. 

Heaven  safely  guides  earth's  trembling  saints ; 
What  then  have  they  to  dread  i 


Still  each  frail  heart  at  danger  frdnts. 
By  frdth  and  hope  though  fed } 

And.  as  we  turned,  once  more  to  view 

Menevia's  lading  towers. 
No  dazzling  arch  of  emerald  hue 

Sparkled  amid  the  showers  I 

In  Ramsay-cove  a  galley  rides ; 

Lights  glimmer  on  the  shore  t 
The  startled  curlew  waking  chides 

The  loudly-splashing  oar  ; 

And  many  a  tender  bosom  heaves. 

As,  waving  stiU  that  hand. 
Ere  morning  blush,  her  prelate  leaves 

Our  guilty  fatherland. 

The  vast  Atlantic  round  him  spreads 

Till  glorious  visions  rise. 
As  o'er  the  deck  he  slowly  treads. 

Before  his  mental  eyes. 

Tidings  of  gladness  to  impart. 

Wafted  on  seraph's  wings. 
Heralds  of  mercy  tell  his  heart 

Unutterable  things. 

Wreaths  of  pale  radiance  gild  his  brow,t 

WhUe  angels  from  on  high. 
Say, '  ChUd  of  Amon,  peace  I    Thy  vows 

Are  heard  above  the  sky. 

Go  to  the  land,  where  warriors  tried, 

The  sires  of  thy  new  flock. 
Once  followed,  sheathed  in  Roman  pride, 

The  Lord  of  Meriadoc.) 

From  steep  lian-Vellin's  rocky  shrines. 

Where  merry  kidllngs  browze — 
From  that  hoar  mount  of  waving  pines 

Old  Carac-loase-in-Couse.| 

There,  eheered  by  ftdth's  triumphant  smiles. 

New  trophies  may  be  won 
By  thee  and  thine,  in  fairer  isles 

Than  Inis  Avallon.lf 

Truth's  holy  sabbath-knells  may  ring 

In  avoia's  lonely  dells. 
And  SAaNiA  to  the  winds  will  fling 

Idolatry's  vain  speUs } 

Till  that  bright  mom  of  glad  release, 

Ftom  error's  long  controul. 
When  knowledge,  freedom,  wealth  and  peace. 

Shall  reign  from  pole  to  pole  < 

Sigh  no  more  for  that  happy  rock 
Round  which  Neath  ebbed  and  flowed  I 

Weep  no  more  for  Caer-Caradoc, 
Or  Banger-is-y-Coed.'** 


*  Winchester. 

• to  Wynchestre— ther  wyth  sorwe  y  nou. 

In  chyrche  to  vore  the  heye  wened  Constantyn  hym  slou.' 

Robert  of  Gloucester.    Reprint :  p.  St4 . 
*  Not  a  few  of  these  solar  discolorations.  as  omens  of  national  disaster,  will  be  found  in  the 
songs  of  the  Bards  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

t  Compare  Father  Strada's  account  of  the  luminous  circle,  round  the  Flemish  Governot 

Requesens*  highly  favoured  temples  at  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt.    De  Bello  Belgico,  t.  i.  1. 8.  p.  408. 

I  Les  historiens  Bretons  nous  racontont  merveiUes  de  leur  conan  (M^riadek).    lis  disent  que 

3rallon,  soroomm^  le  Grand,  lui  sucoMa,  et  qu'il  <tait  venu  avec  lui  de  fat  Grande  Bretagna^ 

Mexerai.    Orlgine  des  Fran9ois,  p.  357. 

I  The  'hoary  Mount  in  the  Wood,'  now  St.  Michael's.  Cornwall, 
f  The  isle  of  SpiriU^AYAhos ;  for,  to  repeat,  with  the  word-catching  sciolists  of  these  latter 
days,  that  the  island  of  the  beatified  was  thus  called  from  its  a/ip/e-trees,  were  to  prefer  the  cold 
and  prosy  conjectures  of  Norman  sbavlings  to  the  inspirations  of  Bardic  mythological  poesy. 
Glastonbury,  like  paradise,  had  its  *sea  of  glass }'  (Moa-o-wma,  Rev.  iv.  oj)  and  Cymrian 
grammatical  divines  assure  me  that  '  Inii  avilon  est  Insula  spiritalium,  sive  A^cXXaj 
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However  becoming  it  might  seem  in  the  collector  of  thcie  indifferent  relict,  to 
submit  at  once  to  such  an  authority  as  Johnson's,  I  humbly  question  whether  the 
remains  of  a  remote  or  ancient  people  are  not  a  decided  exception  to  the  rule 
which  supposes  that  the  text  of  a  real  poem  requires  no  commentary.  I  think  it 
is  the  justly  admired  author  ol'  the  Pilot,  who  asks  :  <  Which  of  his  readers  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Kings  of  AustraHa  V  A  clear  proof  this  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself 
had  no  very  comprehensive  notion  of  European  history ;  and  that  a  good  novelisi 
need  not  trouble  his  thoughts  much  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  Germao, 
French  and  Italian  civilization.  But^  if  the  part  played  in  the  western  world  hy 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Clovis  the  Frank,  be  sufficiently  prominent  to  command 
attention,  this  is  more  than  the  amateurs  of  Celtic  lore  have  a  right  to  expect  for 
the  cast-off  dowager  queen  Killog  and  her  brothers  and  cousins,  '  The  saints  of 
Caw's  blest  line.' 

Quillog,  (for  there  were  no  K's  in  Cornish,)  the  widow  of  king  Modred,  Arthiir*i 
nephew,  is  here  introduced  (Stanz.  1,  2,  8.)  mourning  for  her  two  sons.  One  of 
these  was  stabbed  in  London,  the  other  at  Winchester,  by  Arthur's  heir,  the 
usurper  Constantine  of  Cador,  and  as  the  saints  Gildas,  of  Bath,  and  Malo,  of  Usn 
Garmon,  were  their  maternal  uncles,  the  retreat  of  the  latter  ecclesiastical  worthies 
to  Little  Britain,  a.d.  565,  is  thus  accounted  for.  (See  Chron.  Sax.  and  Mat. 
Westmon.) 

National  annalists  (who  identify  <  the  traitor  Modred '  with  antichrist  and  the 
man  of  sin)  have,  notwithstanding,  observed  a  mysterious  silence  on  this  connezion 
of  our  patron  saints  with  the  grand  enemy,  of  whose  advent  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  for  another  <  conflict  of  two  days'  at  Camel-ford,  in  Cornwall,  wonderful 
things  are  sung  by  Welsh  harpers.*  They  forget  that  Constantine  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  his  victims'  uncles ;  and,  to  account  for  the  sudden  departure  of  our  first 
bishop,  St.  Sampson  Mab-Ammon^  have  recourse  to  the  Irish  Crom  ConaU  and 
British  Fad,  Felen,  or  Yellow  Plague — a  contagious  distemper,  the  result  of  war 
and  poverty,  which  rendered,  quoth  old  Rioemarch,  the  sufferers  '  yellow  and 
bloodless.'  It  is  probably  the  same  epidemy  which  Procopius  has  so  graphieallj 
described. 

The  seven  years'  war  between  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Modred,  (535-542,)  shovB 
by  its  duration,  that  Arthur's  valour  and  experience  were  balanced  most  completely 
by  the  superiority  of  Modred*s  forces.  The  latter's  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Saxon  Cerdic  seems  to  have  been,  politically  speaking,  a  judicious  and  fortunate 
measure.  It  is,  alas!  too  plain  that  the  national  hero  was  but  the  spurioni 
offspring  of  dragon-crested  king  TJther,  and  the  Cornish  Lord  of  Tintagel'i 
unfaithful  spouse,  Igema ;  but,  in  those  sad  times,  the  miserable  comfort  of  a  pair 
of  homs,t  and  crim-con  satisfhction,  was  usually  obviaied  by  some  Merlin  or 
other's  miraculous  interposition.  Having  buried  his  Cornish  cuckold,  the  royal 
adulterer  made  the  fhtil  widow  his  queen,  in  humble  imitation  perhaps  of  the  first 
Roman  emperor ;  and,  since  Modred  was  the  son  of  this  respectable  pair*i 
legitimate  daughter  Anne,  he  was  as  much  the  lawful  heir  as  Cardinal  Stuart ;  or 
the  modern  Hamlet,  poor  wandering  Gustavius  of  the  royal  heart  and  feeble  mind; 
or  Charles  of  Brunswick ;  or  Henry  of  Bordeaux. 

And  here  I  presume  to  demur  against  those  honest  patriots  of  the  mountains 
and  marshes  who  not  only  censure  our  uncle  St.  GUdas,  but  even  do  their  utmost 
to  extinguish  him  altogether  as  ^hn  historian,  on  account  of  his  black  picture  of 
Welsh  principalities  and  powers.  If  it  were  less  dark  would  it  be  truer  ?  He  talks 
of  Constantine,  king  of  Cornwall,  as  a  cruel  and  bloody  prince  polluted  with 
abominable  lusts — of  Anrelius,  king  east  of  Severn,  as  a  parricide  and  horrihie 
tyrant-— of  Vortipor,  king  of  South  Wales^  as  an  atheist  and  a  persecutor— of 

•  How  wild  Merlin,  a  papU  of  Taliessin,  in  542,  can  have  predicted  Cadwallader's  retnnw  Mr. 
Jonee  has  not  explained  I    (Musical  Relics  of  the  Bards.    London,  1784.) 

t  These  horns,  quoth  the  ingenious  author  of  Manl  Cadmoni,  hyperbolioally  denote  the 
unfortunate  husband's  oD-rxNio.xaaBN  discontented  homi^  wrinkled  faee. 

ut  iBollco  utar  vocabulo.  Notisslmum  est  Monachos  olim  appellatos  fuisse  wvtVflOTlKOVC 
live  OboSooOVQ  Z  '  yet,  since  aval,  in  Bas-Breton,  (and  I  think  South  Welsh,)  both  ncssi 
wind  and  apirit,  the  Isle  of  Affoion  is  evidently  that  asylum  of  disembodied  warriors  and  salalii 
princesses  and  nuns,  ferwers,  flays  or  dusky,  where 

'  Immodlvi  loesus,  Arthurus  tendit  ad  anlara 

Regis  Awallonis )  ubi  virgo  regia  vulnua 

Illlus  tractans,  sanati  membra  resenrat 

Ipsa  sibi)  vivnntque  simul— si  credere,  fiu  est 
** '  Caer  Caradoc.*  (now  Salisbury,)  and  'Bangor  under  the  Wood/  were,  according  to  theTtUtU, 
two  of  the  •  perpetual  choirs*  of  Britain. 
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Cnneglas,  king  of  North  Wales,  as  old  in  viee  and  ftunous  for  impiety — and  of 
king  Malgo,  of  Anglesey,  (consin  Modred's  half  brother,)  as  a  heaper  up  of  riches 
by  rapine  and  yiolenoe.  The  angry  saint  had,  it  would  seem,  neither  hack-stair 
influences,  nor  provincial  partialities  to  check  or  modify  his  worse  than  Peytonian 
or  Fraserton  anti-royal  eloquence :  but,  is  the  tree  power  of  abusing  kings  and 
ministers  the  true  liberty  of  conservatives  ?  (See  the  said  Fraser*s  astonishing 
diatribe  against  "thb  cocknbt-kbi,'*  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  George  the 
Fourth.) 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  white-wash  Modred's  infernal  reputation.  It  is 
said  tliat  this  lawful  heir,  while  Arthur  was  abroad,  took  unto  him  his  almost 
nonagenarian  uncle's  <^r  delight ;'  for  such  is  the  interpretation  of  Ouen^Hwufar 
— ^the  title  of  Arthur's  three  female  companions  or  queen  consorts.  Though  it  be 
true  that  Modred^s  Quiliog  (id  est  old  woman)  was  neither  very  fair  nor  very 
deHgk^ftUf  these  fhults  or  defiNstt  fUmish  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  an  unseemly 
transgression  $  and  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  add,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Low 
Germany,  as  well  as  of  West  Wales  (now  Comwail),  for  the  new  king  to  take  unto 
himself — after  the  oriental  fashion — his  predecessor's  wife  or  wives. 

As  I  have  filled  my  sheet,  I  say  no  more ;  but  let  the  Hermit  assure  his  tolerant 
readers  that  he  would  have  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  those  angelic  apparitions  and 
shocking  miracles  which  disfigure  many  a  legend  of  '  the  saints  of  Caw's  blest 
line,*  (to  say  nothing  of  their  readiness  at  cursing  and  blessing  <  with  the  same 
mouth,')  if  these  discreditable  items  could  be  safely  erased  from  a  record  which 
time  has  so  carefUlIy  preserved. 


LINES 

SUOOESTBD   ON  NOTICINO  A  TBANSIBNT   TH0VOHTFUL1IB8S  OK  THB   CO.PNTBNAIfCI 

OF  ▲  SWBBT    AVD    AMIABLB   BRIDB,    AT  A  WBDDINO    DIHITBB   OIVBIT   IN 

COMPLIMENT  OF   HBB   NUPTIALS. 

Br  Mfts.  CHARLES  DE  HAVILLAND. 

Tbbrb  hung  upon  her  placid  brow  a  sadness, 

A  joyous,  yet,  methought,  a  moumAil  look. 

As  though  her  thoughts  had  touched  some  secret  chord 

From  which,  when  felt,  all  sensitive,  she  shrunk ; 

And  strains  were  there  which  she  could  not  forget, 

The  by-gone  luirmony  of  vanished  years.— 

Though  joy  flashed  from  each  eye,  in  her*s  were  tears  t 

For  memory*s  train  awoke  the  magic  spell 

Of  bliss  departed  and  affections  blighted. 

Melting  her  heart  like  tunes  of  dying  cadence. 

Her  brother  absent — Mary  felt  alone! 

To  her  that  brother  oft  had  been  a  shield, 

A  shelter  'mid  the  storms  of  life ;  on  him 

Her  gentle  spirit  had  securely  leant 

For  counsel,  flriendship«  and  affection  pure ; 

Nor  did  he  love  her  less  than  she  loved  him, — 

No  act,  no  word  of  his  had  ever  grieved  her ; 

He  felt  and  showed  for  her  in  weal  or  wo. 

More  of  a  Ikther's  than  a  brother's  love. — 

Alas,  the  chang^I    Those  sunny  hours  are  flown 

And  in  their  stead  averted  looks  bespeak 

Departed  confidence — these  kindred  beings 

Once  linked  in  heart  and  soul,  now,  when  they  meet. 

Cast  looks  of  cold  indifference  on  each  other, 

And  yet,  'tis  in  the  outward  glance  alone 

This  seeming  hate  exists,  their  hearts  still  bleed 

With  deep  affection,  and  this  struggling  war 

Which  kept  their  dearest  feelings  thus  suppressed. 

Oft  burst  in  tears  of  anguish  down  their  cheeks 

Whilst  sighs  deplore  the  sad  estrangement. 

The  stream  flows  on  though  troubled  in  its  course, 
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And  hope,  though  distant,  hath  not  disappeared. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Smiling  and  joyous  was  the  nuptial  banquet. 
The  young,  the  lovely  bride  in  all  things  blessed 
Save  in  that  thought,  that  lingering  painful  thought. 
Which  cast  a  shade  of  sorrow  o'er  her  eye, 
As  the  dun  cloud  that  veils  the  sun's  bright  rays. 
Dims  the  effulgence  of  the  glorious  orb. 
And  then  dissolves,  as  if  'twere  sin  to  rest. 
Thus  came  that  shade  of  thought,  and — disappeared. 
■^-■^^■^■i^*g**— i"^—— ^*— »*^— — ^■^^^— '— ^— ^— — ^■— ^■^■■^^■^^— ^— ^ 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— No  13, 

(Oontlnaed  from  psffe  179.) 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  declaration  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  Oliver  Cromwell^  explaining  the  condition  of  Guernsey,  which  contains 
▼ery  curious  and  interesting  matter.  It  first  exhibits  the  great  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  only  one  twentieth  part  having  any  substance  -,  it  states 
that  two  or  three  persons  have  ^200  per  annum ;  not  ten,  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  not  thirty,  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  It  then  proceeds  in 
the  following  terms : 

*'  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  in  a  small 
island  which  has  a  circumference  of  about  twenty-six  miles,  and  which 
measures  in  its  broadest  part  from  four  to  five  miles ;  and  this  calculatioD 
includes  downs,  cliffs,  creeks,  headlands,  &c.,  which  being  deducted,  there 
cannot  remain  above  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  of  circuit  of  improveable 
land,  all  the  tithes  thereof  not  valued  at  above  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  farmed. 

**  The  land  is  subject  to  manifold  dues,  not  elsewhere  levied  in  sach  s 
manner;  but,  in  such  a  miserable  place  as  Guernsey,  all  ploughed  land 
pays  tithe,  and  besides,  a  most  grievous  custom,  called  campart  This 
cam  part  is  the  twelfth  of  every  sheaf  of  the  field,  to  which  the  generality 
of  the  island  is  subject.  Campart  is  of  two  sorts  ;  some  belonr  to  the  state, 
and  produce,  one  vear  with  another,  ninety-one  pounds  sterling.  Others 
are  the  property  of  individuals,  and  amount,  one  year  with  the  other,  to  one 
hundrea  and  seventy  livres  ten  sous  toumois. 

*''  The  ground  is  let  at  a  very  high  and  dear  rate.  An  acre  of  Guernsey 
measure  l^ing  but  about  one-third  of  the  English  acre,  yielding  commonly 
of  yearly  rent  three  bushels  per  acre. 

'*  Poverty  compels  the  inhabitants  to  sell  their  lands,  and  of  all  the  price 
that  their  inheritance  is  sold  at,  as  many  times  thirteen  as  therein  are 
numbered,  so  much  is  pretended  to  be  the  right  of  the  governor.  (This 
clause  relates  to  the  treizi^me.) 

"  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  is  an  universal  discouragement  from 
ploughing  and  improving  the  island,  two  thirds  being  covert  with  fero 
and  furze,  and  those  who  do  cultivate  the  land,  act  from  sheer  necessity,  sod 
not  from  the  hope  of  profit,  as  there  are  deducted  from  the  increase  of  the 
fields,  chief  rents,  homages,  services,  tithes  and  campart,  which  amount  to 
one  sixth  of  the  value,  and  in  some  estates  to  one  fifth.  Rent  must  also  be 
paid  to  the  landlord,  which  is  a  third  higher  than  in  Eneland :  to  this  m»t 
be  added  the  expense  of  vraicking,  dunging,  plougning,  weeding  the 
ground,  reaping  and  thrashing  the  corn.  It  generally  happens  that,  everr 
other  year,  the  husbandman  is  behind  hand,  and  holds  not  his  principsi, 
and  in  a  bad  year,  every  one  is  a  loser.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the  island  is 
commonly  in  great  distress,  and  the  countryman  in  a  mean  condition,  more 
especially  in  a  bad  year,  when  he  has  not  sufficient  corn  to  pay  his  rent  snd 
supply  himself  with  food.  Such  are  the  constant  causes  of  poverty  within, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  exactions  of  the  governor. 

''  Since  the  year  1618,  a  mass  of  evils,  like  a  flood,  have  overflowed  the 
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island,  and  all  that  wag  left  good  in  the  condition  thereof.  The  inhabitants, 
for  declaring  themselves,  and  continuing  faithful  to  parliament,  have  lost 
their  ships;  their  traffic,  and  trading ;  their  harbour  and  port  have  been 
closed  and  shut  up  by  the  rebellion  and  revolt  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  in  the 
castle  called  Cornet.  The  inhabitants,  during  the  heat  and  dan^r  of  war, 
ifrere  in  continual  fears,  services,  and  watchings,  commonly  twice  a  week, 
sometimes  thrice;  they  had  frequent  alarms  from  Jersey,  from  Castle 
Cornet,  from  Normandy,  from  Brittany,  and  from  the  king's  ships ;  they 
were  always  in  arms,  as  in  a  garrison,  a  frontier  place  remote  from  England ; 
they  constructed  fortifications,  and  several  works  for  their  defence,  and 
were  at  their  own  charges,  for  reducing  and  keeping  Serk.  They  have  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  frigates,  to  prevent  relief  being  eiven  to  the  castle ; 
for  beds,  candles,  and  fire  for  the  soldiers,  and  divers  otner  disbursements, 
amounting  to  above  thirty  thousand  pounds.  But  what  grieved  the  island 
the  most,  being  an  evil  undeserved,  was  the  filling  it  with  soldiers,  when, 
for  seven  years  before,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  faithful  endeavours  of 
some  active  inhabitants,  they  had  preserved  themselves  and  the  island  in 
obedience  to  parliament ;  and  when  the  king  was  put  to  death,  and  his  party 
and  interests  brought  low  in  England,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  then  kept  under  like  slaves,  affronted,  threatened, 
beaten ;  their  orchards  were  robbed,  their  trees  cut  down,  and  their  sheep 
stolen.  The  parliament  promised  that  the  soldiers  should  be  no  charee  to 
the  inhabitants,  yet  they  took  no  notice  that  the  island  was  almost  undone, 
and  could  not  bear  the  burthen.  In  England,  soldiers  pay  for  their  bedding, 
fire,  and  candle,  or  else  are  quartered  at  inns  and  alehouses ;  but  the  soldiers 
extorted  this  entertainment  from  us.  In  this  particular,  the  island  has  paid, 
in  five  years,  above  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 

'*  The  humble  desire  thereupon  is,  that  there  may  be  some  charitable  and 
just  relief,  since  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  great  parts  thereof.  That  the  unreasonable  payment  of  the 
aforesaid  thirteenth  be  no  longer  paid,  but  remitted.  That  camparts, 
likewise,  at  least  those  that  belong  to  the  state,  amounting  to  about  ninety- 
one  pounds  per  annum,  be  remitted  and  abolished.  It  is  a  small  thing  for 
the  state  to  grant,  and  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  wel&re  of  the  island, 
in  reference  to  the  breaking  up  and  ploughing  of  the  land.  The  state  will 
be  no  losers  thereby,  for  when  the  people  are  encouraged,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  defend  the  island  by  their  own  means,  having  provisions  within 
themselves.  And  if  this  exaction,  no  where  practised  but  in  Guernsey,  be 
remitted  and  abolished,  tithes  will  increase,  as  more  land  will  be  brought  into 
culture  when  this  discouragement  ceases.  This  is  the  burthen  of  which 
they  have  complained  at  all  times  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  two  last 
kings,  and  to  parliament,  and  of  which  they  have  been  promised  redress  by 
the  council  of  their  several  majesties.  And  this  promise  was  one  of  the 
strongest  inducements  to  continue  them  firm  in  their  duty,  under  their 
incomparable  evils  during  the  wars,  viz.  that  the  campart  should  be 
abolished. 

**  Touching  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fidelity,  inviolable 
affection,  and  adherence  to  the  crown  and  state  of  England  from  the 
conquest,  appear  from  the  acknowledgment,  approbation,  esteem,  and 
special  commendation  of  several  kings,  queens,  and  of  the  late  parliament, 
which  have  been  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey,  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the 
Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth. 

''  Parliament,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1648,  did  commend  the  faithfulness 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  did  heartily  thank  them  for  the  same,  and  as  a 
token  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  the  fidelity  and  manhood  of  the 
said  inhabitants,  they  committed  the  government  of  Guernsey  and  the 
management  of  affairs  there  to  twelve  of  the  inhabitants. 

'*  And  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  have  been  most  loyal  and  obedient  in  all 
services,  to  their  great  expense,  and  to  the  dangers  and  perils  of  their 
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persons,  for  the  crown  and  state  of  England.  King  Edward  the  Third,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  praises  them  for  their  constancy  and 
magnanimity  in  preserving  the  island,  and  acknowledges  their  ^reat  losses 
and  pjerils  of  body.  They  suffered  and  overcame  many  evils  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second.  The  strong  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil  was  taken  by 
the  French:  Guemseymen  recovered  it,  whereof  several  princes  make 
honourable  mention. 

*'  The  island  of  Serk  has  been  twice  lost  $  the  Guernseymen  recovered  it 
on  both  occasions,  and  during  the  wars,  have  for  a  long  time  kept  a  garrison 
there  at  their  own  charges.  Castle  Comet  has  revolted  thrice  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  captains  and  governors.  Sir  Peter  Osborne  was  the  last  who, 
with  tnousands  of  great  shot  from  Castle  Commit,  battered  the  houses  of  St 
Peter- Port  about  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  t  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
mischief  he  did,  neither  his  promises  nor  threats  could  move  the  inhabitants 
from  their  affection  and  loyalty.  On  the  two  former  occasions,  the 
inhabitants  recovered  the  said  castle. 

''  And  whereas,  for  the  avoidance  of  many  inconveniences  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  parliament,  on  Mondav  the  29th 
of  August,  1668,  to  order  an  establishment  to  be  thenceforward  oDserved  in 
the  court  of  the  said  isle,  viz,  that  the  twelve  jurats  there  take  their  turn  to 
hold  and  execute  the  office  of  bailiff,  or  president  of  the  court,  for  the  space 
of  a  month  only  and  no  longer.  The  inhabitants  do  declare  by  us,  that 
they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  this  establishment,  as  finding  great  bencafit 
therefrom,  and  humbly  desire  that  it  may  be  confirmed.  And  whereas  Mr. 
P.  De  Beauvoir,  des  Granges,  is  a  man  of  strange  temper  and  disposition, 
who,  from  his  aspiring  desire  to  be  bailiff  of  the  island,  and  ever  since  he 
was  ourted  by  the  council  upon  comjplaint  by  articles,  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  said  office;  and  whereas  the  said  De 
Beauvoir,  by  himself  or  his  friends,  upon  fidse  pretences,  does  endeavour  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  said  establishment,  and  to  thrust  himself  upon 
the  people ;  may  it  please  your  Highness  to  continue  the  satisfiu;tion  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  so  that  there  be  no  alteration  of  what  is  already  ordered. 

**  And  forasmuch  as  many  enemies  of  the  island,  and  of  the  good  of  the 
people,  under  various  plausible  pretexts,  have  done  very  great  disaervicea, 
and  Drought  much  mischief  upon  the  said  inhabitants,  by  their  sug^tioas 
to  the  parliament  and  the  council,  whereof  the  islanders  had  no  notice,  and 
the  mischief  of  which,  accordingl]^,  thev  could  not  avoid :  May  it  therefore 
please  your  Highness  and  your  right  honourable  council  that,  upon  any 
information  whatsoever  of  person  or  persons  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
said  island  or  islanders,  or  the  change  or  abolition  ot  the  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the  Court  or  the  States  of  Guernsey, 
may  be  first  informed,  and  time  and  liberty  be  given  to  them  to  answer, 
before  any  thing  be  granted  to  the  desires  of  any  informer  or  informers : 
the  neglect  whereof  has  been  cause  of  infinite  abuses  and  evils  to  the 
island,  as  the  late  parliament  have  countenanced  (not  thoroughly  knowing 
them)  very  base  and  undeserving  men,  to  the  great  disservice  and  damage  of 
the  state. 

''  They  also  humbly  crave  the  renewal  and  increase  of  some  of  their 
privileges,  viz.  for  wool  and  calves*  skins.  Also,  as  the  licences  are  ^ven, 
not  only  for  the  use  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  but  also  for  the  inhabitants, 
they  humbly  crave  to  have  the  disposal  of  them. 

*'  Castle  Cornet,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  and  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
commanded  by  a  governor  or  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  officers,  with 
private  soldiers,  provisions,  and  ammunitions  of  war,  building  of  platforms, 
walls,  works,  and  dwellings,  with  such  repairs  as  the  governors  luive,  from 
time  to  time,  thought  convenient  for  themselves,  or  for  the  place,  will  he 
found  to  have  cost  annually,  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  this  stale. 
It  cannot  be  presumed  that  this  state  should  undergo  so  great  a  charge  in 
maintaining  the  said  castle,  if  it  were  not  represented  as  useful  and 
serviceable,  either  for  repelling  a  foreign  enemy,  or  retaining  the  islanders 
in  their  duty.    In  both  which  cases  (as  it  is  humbly  conceived)  the  said 
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casUe  is  altogether  useless,  and  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear  by 
reason  and  experience. 

*'  As  to  matter  of  defence  a^inst  invasion,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  several  places  in  the  island  distant  from  the  said  castle,  some  three, 
some  four,  some  nve  miles,  so  that  no  cannon  from  thence  could  hinder  an 
enemy  from  landing  at  pleasure :  then  the  said  castle  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  except  one  hour,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  so  that  the  soldiers 
from  within  the  castle  cannot  sally  out  into  the  island  by  land ;  nor  by 
boats,  there  being  no  shelter  for  them  about  the  castle,  and  they  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  such  guns  as  may  be  planted  upon  the  harbour  and  places 
adjacent 

**  And  it  has  been  observed  during  the  late  troubles,  that  ships  did  securely 
ride  in  the  roadstead  out  of  command  of  the  castle,  ftrom  whence  man^ 
thousands  of  shot  were  cast  away  without  annoying  them  ;  neither  could  it 
hinder  the  sailors,  or  others,  from  coming  to  the  island. 

''As  for  the  curbing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  if  there  were  cause,  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  islanders  are  a  frest  deal  too  numerous  to  be 
mastered  by  the  ordinary  guard  of  the  castle  m  open  field  :  and  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  p^ns  from  within  the  castle,  can  but  batter  some  houses  in 
the  town,  an  island  of  this  extent  not  being  likely  to  be  awed  by  a 
castle  remote  from  it,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  exx>erience  of  nine  years. 

'*  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  islanders  have  never  deserted  the 
English  interest,  as  may  more  at  large  appear  by  the  different  charters 
granted  by  the  several  king^  and  queens  of  England  from  time  to  time,  and 
by  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  state  and  to  your  highness.  Besides,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  an  island,^  consisting  wholly  of  protestants,  and 
enjoying  very  large  privileges,  should  turn  towards  any  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  where  subjects  are  so  vassalized  in  their  consciences  and  estates. 
Aeain,  their  political  interests  fasten  them  to  England,  without  the  commerce 
whereof,  they  can  have  no  leather  nor  wool  for  their  manufactures. 

'*It  has  likewise  been  observed  that,  during  nine  years  of  the  late  wars,  the 
said  castle  having  revolted,  although  the  governor  had  great  influence  and 
exerted  it  to  the  utmost,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  seduce  the  islanders,  nor 
face  them  in  the  field ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  besieged  the 
castle,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  reduced  it  in  a  month's  time,  if 
they  had  been  furnished  with  such  mortar  pieces  and  grenades,  as  were  used 
for  the  reduction  of  Elizabeth  Castle,  in  Jersey,  a  stronger  place  than  this, 
and  twice  the  distance  from  the  land,  and  yet  it  was  reduced  in  less  than  six 
weeks. 

.  "  It  may  be  further  considered  that,  if  an  invasion  of  the  island  were 
attempted,  it  is  very  likely  that  not  only  the  governor  and  the  soldiers  would 
retire  into  the  castle,  but  most  of  the  principal  islanders  would  crowd 
into  it  with  them,  and  strive  to  save  the  best  of  their  goods  there,  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  rest,  and  loss  of  the  whole  ;  whereas,  were  this  castle 
reduced  to  a  block-house,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  war,  and  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  employed  to  fortify  the  island,  the  castle  would  be  as 
serviceable  as  it  is  now,  and  the  island  much  the  stronger. 

*' These  things  being  so,  it  remains  to  be  unfolded  how  the  said  castle  came 
to  be  of  that  consideration  with  our  late  princes,  it  being  anciently  no 
better  than  a  block-house.  First:  Queen  Elizabeth  was  i)ersuaded  by  one 
Chamber  lay  ne,  captain  there,  to  enlarge  it  with  a  plattbrm  $  next,  one 
Leighton  found  a  necessity  for  girding  it  with  a  stone  wall :  after  him,  the 
Lord  Carew,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Danby,  (whose  deput]^  was  Sir  Peter 
Osborne,)  who  not  being  content  with  the  revenues  of  the  isle,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  made  it  their  business,  through  friends  at  court,  (under  the 
pretence  of  augmenting  or  repairing  the  works  for  the  safety  of  the  island 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation,)  to  draw  great  sums  of  money  oiit  of  the 
exchequer,  as  would  be  manifest,  if  the  records  were  searched,  and  that  for 
the  enriching  themselves,  as  is  clear  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons  yet 
living,  who  remember  that  the  said  governors  have  constantly  made  the 
poor  inhabitants  bestow  their  labour  on  the  said  works  for  little  or  nothing." 
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Commercial  Prioihiges. — At  the  court  of  Hampton  Court,  the  2nd  of  Jaly,1687. 
Whereas  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  hart.,  and  Sir  Edward  Carteret,  knight,  on  behalf  of 
theniselTes  and  others,  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of  Jersey,  Gnemsey,  Aldernej 
and  Serk,  did  by  their  petition,  among  other  things,  set  forth,  that  since  the 
making  of  an  act  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  whereby  a  certifai 
quantity  of  wool  was  allowed  to  be  yearly  transported  fh>m  Southampton  to  those 
islands,  the  manufactory  of  wool  therein  is  so  increased,  that  above  dooble  the 
quantity  allowed  to  be  exported  is  yearly  used  in  making  stockings,  which  petitioa 
was,  on  the  Idth  day  of  May  last,  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  right 
honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  their  lordships  having 
this  day  brought  in  a  report  of  the  same,  firom  the  commissioners  of  the  custosM, 
which  having  been  read  at  the  board,  bis  Mtgesty  in  council  was  thereupon  pleased 
to  order,  that  the  petitioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  permitted  to  carry  yearly  from 
the  port  of  Southampton,  of  uncombed  wool,  into  the  island  of  Jersey,  four 
thousand  tods:  into  the  island  of  Guernsey,  two  thousand  tods;  into  Aldeney, 
four  hundred  tods ;  and  into  Serk,  two  hundred  tods ;  a  proclamation  bearing  date 
this  day,  or  any  other  order  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  the  lordi 
commissioners  of  his  Mt^jesty's  treasury  axe  to  give  all  necessary  ordeis  and 
directions  herein  accordingly.    (Signed)  William  Blathwayt." 

Ancient  Ordinances  relative  to  Shooting  in  Ouenuey,—"  At  the  Easter  Chief 
Pleas,  held  on  the  9th  April,  1548,  before  John  Herivel,  baiUff.  It  is  ordered  thst 
none  but  the  jurats,  rectors,  gentlemen,  and  officers,  shall  shoot  or  hunt  hares  or 
rabbits,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  livres  toumois. 

«  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  at  Michaelmas,  1681,  before  Nicholas  Carey,  judge 
delegate.  No  one  shall  catch  fish  in  the  great  pond,  or  the  small  ponds  of  bis 
Majesty,  without  permission  of  the  governor,  or  in  the  ponds  of  the  lords  of  flefr, 
without  their  permission,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  livres  toumois ;  and,  whoever 
kills  or  snares  swans,  or  destroys  or  takes  away  their  eggs,  shall  pay  the  same  fine. 

**  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  at  Easter,  Idth  April,  1618,  before  Amice  De  Csrteret, 
bailiff.  None  but  those  specially  privileged  shall  hunt  or  shoot,  under  the  penaltf 
of  ten  livres  toumois ;  and  those  who  have  the  right  shall  not  hunt  bares  between 
the  first  of  May,  and  the  last  day  of  August,  under  the  same  penalty ;  and  every 
unprivileged  person  seen  with  dogs  and  sticks,  although  they  shall  not  hsve 
hunted,  shall  be  deemed  sufficiently  guilty,  and  be  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
the  same  penalty,  as  though  they  had  killed  a  hare. 

**  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  1661,  before  Amice  Andros,  baUiff. 
To  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction  now  made  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  pigeons,  by  sll 
sorts  of  persons,  it  is  prohibited  to  all  the  people  (except  those  who  are  privileged) 
to  hunt  or  shoot,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  livres  toumois,  payable,  one  half  to 
the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  governor ;  and  this  present  ordinanoe  is 
also  to  extend  to  fishing  in  the  great  pond,  under  the  same  penalties.  To  be 
publicly  cried  in  the  market  place  next  Sunday,  that  all  may  have  knowledge  of  it. 

'*  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  at  Michaelmas,  on  Monday  the  17th  of  October,  1661, 
before  John  De  Quetteville,  lieutenant  of  Amice  Andros,  esq.,  bailiff.  It  having 
been  represented  to  us  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  that  several  persons  hsve 
illegally  fired  at  game  and  hunted  in  the  Cloa  du  VaUe,  and  the  lientenant-govemor 
demanding  that  this  district  be  reserved  exclusively  for  himself,  it  is  ordered  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  livres,  whereof  one  half  is  to  be  payable  to  the  informer,  snd 
the  other  half  to  his  Majesty,  that  no  one  shall  hunt  in  the  Cloidu  VaUe^  or  shoot 
at  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  or  pigeons. 

"  At  the  Easter  Chief  Pleas  on  the  18th  April,  1668.  It  was  ordered,  oa  the 
demand  of  the  king's  procureur,  that  no  one,  not  even  the  magistrates,  should 
hunt  hares  or  rabbits  between  the  16th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  September,  under 
the  penalty  of  fifty  livres  toumois,  that  the  growing  crops  might  not  be  iigured.'* 

SurveiUanoe  qf  Taverns.^''  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  on  the  17th  of  Jannaiy> 
1662,  before  Amice  De  Carteret,  bailifF.  All  tavern  keepers  are  forbidden  to  retsU 
any  liquor,  until  the  constables  have  tasted  it,  for  which  tasting  they  are  to  be 
paid,  under  a  penalty  of  eighteen  livres  toumois,  payable  to  the  constable." 

Vraie  at  Herm  and  Jeihou.^*' At  the  Easter  Chief  Pleas,  held  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1616.    AU  strangers  not  dwelUng  in  the  Island  are  prohibited  from  gathering 
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vrafc  at  Herm  or  Jethou^  under  a  penalty  of  tea  livres  tournois,  and  confiscation 
of  the  vrmc  they  may  have  collected,  payable,  one  half  to  the  informer  and  the 
other  half  to  his  Miuesty,  excepting  the  inhabitants  of  Serlc,  who  may  gather  vraic 
on  the  east  tide  of  the  aaid  Ulande,  but  not  eUewhere ;  and  George  Whitcorabey 
now  fanner  of  Herm  and  Jethou,  is  desired  not  to  allow  strangers  to  gather  the 
eaid  vraie  and  carry  it  away,  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates." 

JBraaion  of  the  names  qf  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell  from  the  Qreffe.  The 
15th  of  May,  1061,  before  Amice  Andros,  esq.  bailifil  It  having  pleased  his 
Mi\|esty,  by  the  adWce  of  his  privy  council,  to  order  and  command  that  the  names 
of  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and  those  of  other  tyrants  and  usurpers  inserted 
on  the  public  registry  of  this  island,  be  erased  and  cancelled  $  the  court,  paying 
humble  obedience  to  the  said  command,  has  ordered,  and  by  these  presents  does 
order,  that  the  names  of  the  said  tyrants  and  usurpers  be  erased  from  the  said 
registey,  and  from  all  contracts  and  writings  whatsoever,  lo  which  they  are  named, 
in  order  that  their  memory  may  not  remain ;  and  the  court  farther  orders  that 
those  who  acted  as  bailiffs  or  jurats  under  the  commission  of  the  said  tyrants  and 
usurpers,  and  attested  contracts  since  the  death  of  his  sacred  Mtg'esty  Charles  the 
First  of  happy  memory,  and  to  which  contracts  they  affixed  the  seal  of  the  island, 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  had  no  authority  whatever  so  to  act ;  and  it  is  required 
that  all  such  contracts  be  renewed  within  a  year,  counting  fh>m  Michaelmas  day 
next  ensuing,  under  the  penalty  of  their  being  considered  null  and  void  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  mentioned. 

Ancient  hours  of  the  Royal  Court. ^^*  At  the  Chief  Pleas  held  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1624.  It  was  ordered  that,  for  the  fdtnre,  the  court  should  assemble  at 
half-past  nine  on  every  Monday,  and  the  advocates  are  directed  to  deliver  their 
causes  to  the  bailiff  or  his  lieutenant  on  the  previous  Saturday  before  sun-set, 
otherwise  their  causes  will  not  be  heard;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the 
Saturday's  court  shall  rise  at  one  o'clock  after  mid-day,  without  being  obliged  to 
sit  later,  however  important  the  case  may  be." 

IHnnere  at  the  Chitf  Pleat, — <*At  the  Michaelmas  Chief  Pleas,  held  on  Monday, 
the  1st  of  October,  1683,  before  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  knight,  bailiff.  On  the  offer 
of  Mr.  John  Andros,  his  Migesty's  receiver,  to  pay  to  the  Royal  Court  a  stated 
sum  of  money,  in  lieu  of  providing  them  with  a  dinner,  the  court  refused  to 
accept  the  said  offer,  and  ordered  Uiut  the  receiver  should  furnish  them  with  a 
dinner,  as  has  been  the  practice  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  which  they  have 
a  legal  right." 

ChevauchSe. — At  the  court  of  judgments  and  records,  held  on  the  16th  of  May, 
15729  before  William  de  Beauvoir,  bailiff.  At  the  suit  of  Noel  lihou,  procureur 
of  her  Mi^esty  the  queen,  it  has  been  decreed  by  final  judgment  that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  the  chevanch^e  of  her  Majesty  shall  pass  close  before  the  west  gate 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter-Port ;  and  it  has  been  reported  to  us  by  several  persons 
worthy  of  credence,  and  who  have  confirmed  their  declaration  by  oath,  that  they 
have  seen  a  sealed  letter,  by  the  tenour  of  which  the  senechal,  vavassors,  and 
officers  of  the  court  of  St.  Michael  of  the  Vale  are  ordered  to  go  to  the  said  gate 
on  the  west  side  of  the  said  church  of  St.  Peter-Port,  and  there  have  a  round 
table  well  and  liberally  supplied  with  bread  and  wine  at  the  cost  of  the  receiver 
of  her  said  Migesty,  which  letter  also  accords  with  another  letter  which  has  been 
presented  to  us,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1439." 
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Bt  captain  martin  white,  R.N. 

This  extensive  maritime  survey  was  commenced  by  Captain  White  in  1818, 
and  continued  with  little  intermission  to  1889.  We  learn  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  work,  that  it  included  the  whole  soundings  of  the  English 
Channel,  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Bank ;  a  minute 
examination  of  the  Channel  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  various  groups  of  rocks 
between  them  and  the  French  coast;  a  considerable  part  of  the  Brtntoi 
Channel ;  and  several  detached  portions  of  the  cpast  of  Ireland.    The  Lords 
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Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ordered  these  sailing  directions  to  be  print- 
ed. Without  the  plates  the  price  is  only  five  shillings;  with  the  ^ates, 
which  are  beautifully  distinct,  the  price  is  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Of  its  national  utility,  only  one  opinion  can  be  entertained,  and  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  cabin. 

Seventy-six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
besides  the  plates  which  show  all  the  important  landmarks.  A  variety  of 
tide  tables  are  also  inserted,  which  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  publication. 
We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  which  will  convey  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  its  value.  Our  first  selection  is  from  Captain  White's  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  as  vie  wedf  from  the  sea : 

*'  Though  a  section  of  the  island  of  Guernsey)  if  taken  from  south  to  north, 
would  decline  in  nearly  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  highest  part  of  which  would  be 
the  southern  shore,  while  a  section  of  the  island  of  Jersey  would  decline  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  from  north  to  south,  yet  these  discriminating  characters  do  not 
so  immediately  manifest  themselves  on  fhlllDg  in  with  the  islands  from  the  west- 
ward. Viewed  from  a  westerly  direction  at  any  considerable  distance,  both  Gnem- 
sey  and  Jersey  appear  level ;  the  Braye  du  Valle  in  the  former  island,  and  the  low 
land  of  St.  Clement  in  the  latter,  being  yet  in  the  horizon.  The  profile  of 
Guernsey,  however,  is  somewhat  more  irregular  than  that  of  Jersey ;  the  weatern 
shore  of  the  former  is  also  clothed  with  a  greater  degree  of  verdure  than  that  of  the 
latter,  and  appears,  in  consequence,  of  a  deeper  shade.  St.  Ouen's  Bay,  in  Jeney, 
has  sufi'ered  very  considerably  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  sand,  so  much  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  western  land  between  the  Corbiere  and  Le  Tac  appears 
identified  with  it.  The  most  remarkable  features  which  first  present  themselves 
on  Guernsey,  when  running  for  the  western  end  of  that  island,  are  the  white 
castellated  Tower  of  Rocquaine,  Pleinmont  Guard-house,  the  Church  of  Torteval, 
and  the  Tower  of  Le  R4e.  The  former  stands  on  the  south-western  part  of  the 
bland,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  sandy  bay  which  bears  that  name,  and  the 
latter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  said  bay,  near  the  isle  of  Lihou ;  on  the  heights 
to  the  southward  of  which  stands  the  guard-house  of  Pleinmont,  very  little 
removed  from  the  edge  of  the  lofty  cliff'.  The  Church  of  Torteval  stands  somewhat 
inland,  and  is  furnished  with  a  high  steeple,  being  as  remarkably  conspicnoos  in 
this  quarter  of  the  island  as  Catel  and  Vale  Churches  are  in  the  northern  part.* 
As  you  approach  the  coast,  the  declivity  of  the  northern  land  begins  gradually  to 
emerge  from  the  horizon,  presenting  a  surface  prettily  diversified  with  honsesty 
churches,  windmills,  and  groups  of  trees,  and  which  are  still  more  conspicuous  if 
seen  from  a  north-westerly  position.  All  the  western  shore  of  Guernsey  is  studded 
with  rugged  precipitous  rocks,  many  of  which  are  wholly  detached  from  the  land. 

'<  The  approach  to  Jersey  from  the  westward  is  marked  nearly  in  a  similar  manner; 
the  first  ofcijects  discovered  are  the  Churches  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Ouen ;  St.  Oven 
Windmill,  with  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  on  the  sandy  heights,  called  the  bar- 
racks of  St.  Ouen,  and  now  and  then  the  Turret  of  St.  Marie  Church,  with  that  of 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  will  manifest  their  position  from  among  the  trees  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Ouen  Churches  stand  high ;  the  steeple  of  the 
former  is  very  lofty,  that  of  the  latter  merely  a  turret.  On  a  nearer  view,  the  five 
Martello  Towers  on  the  sandy  beach  of  St.  Ouen  will  present  themselves,  and  also  the 
Corbiere  Rock,  with  the  dedining  land  to  the  south-eastward,  the  surface  of  whi^ 
latter  is  completely  covered  with  wood,  and  its  base  with  sand  and  rock.  Soch 
are  the  preliminaries  which  characterize  the  features  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  nor 
can  they  be  mistaken  even  by  a  stranger.  In  fine  weather  these  islands  may  he 
seen  nine  leagues. 

'^The  state  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aldemey,  does  not  always  correspond  with  that  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
being  frequently  local  or  peculiar  to  itself ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  heing  lu  the 
immediate  vortex  of  the  tides,  which  are  in  constant  state  of  circumvolution,  and 
this  more  particularly  during  the  new  and  full  moons.  At  that  period  I  have 
experienced  a  difi^erence  of  four  points,  viz.,  the  wind  from  E.  by  N.  at  Guensey 
and  Serk,  and  from  N.  E.  by  If.  at  Aldemey ;  both  blowing  at  the  same  time 
upon  a  south-western  tide,  lightly  or  moderately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
former,  while  the  vessels  near  the  latter  were  under  double-reefed  mainsails. 
Upon  a  north-eastern  stream  I  have  often  found  the  wind  S.  W.  by  W.  at  Alder- 

"  *  An  elevBted  stone  column,  or  obelisk,  has  alto  lately  been  erected  on  Poiot  St.  llutin,  in  hooew 
of  Lieutenant  Qenernl  Sir  John  Do^le. 
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nejf  wldle  at  Herm  it  blew  W.y  with  similar  variety  in  Btrength,  and  this  without 
any  perceptible  cause,  the  attraction  of  the  tides  excepted,  or  any  alteration  in  the 
barometer  at  the  two  places.  The  southerly,  south-easterly,  northerly,  and  north- 
easterly winds  also  invariably  blow  from  Aldemey  in  strong  irregular  gusts,  more 
particularly  the  first  and  last. 

<'  The  prevailing  winds  among  the  islands,  from  the  month  of  September  to  that 
of  March  following,  are  those  which  blow  from  between  the  S.S.E.  and  W.  N.  W. ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  most  predominant :  and  it  is  fortunate  that  against  the 
occasional  furious  effects  of  this  wind,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  should  offer  such  good 
security  A>r  shipping.  Between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  the  winds 
appear  variable  and  uncertain. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  easterly  winds  last  longer  when  they  set  in,  and  set  in 
with  more  uniformity  in  this  neighbourhood  than  I  have  generally  observed  else- 
where during  the  winter  season.  Southerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  during  that 
period,  are  almost  universally  accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  stormy  weather, 
which  seldom  or  ever  dissipates  without  a  corresponding  change  from  the  north- 
westward. On  this  occasion  the  change  from  8.  W.  to  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  is 
almost  certain,  and  five  times  out  of  six  clears  up  the  weather." 

The  following  passage  contains  general  remarks  on  the  tides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Channel  Islands. 

**  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  evident  that  the  tides  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  never  quiescent,  but  have  a  perpe- 
tual rotary  inclination,  the  ebb  and  flood  in  some  part  blending  with  each  other 
and  running  together,  and  in  other  places  the  reverse.  In  the  offing,  between  the 
Caskets  and  Guernsey,  and  between  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  the  ftrst  half  of  the 
flood  tide,  that  is  the  rising  water,  runs  to  the  southward  and  south-eastward,  and 
continues  so  to  run  until  the  water  has  risen  three  hours  by  the  shore,  or  half- 
flood  ;  although  in  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  the  Passes  du  Singe  and  d'Ortach,  the 
Great  and  little  Russels,  the  D^route,  and  in  St.  Catherine,  St  Ouen  and  Grou- 
vilJe  Bays,  it  continues  more  or  less  to  run  to  the  south-westward  until  that  period, 
making  what  is  termed  tide  and  half-tide  with  the  shore.  At  half-flood  the  tide, 
in  the  former  case,  runs  more  to  the  south-eastward,'  and  in  the  abovementioned 
channels  it  sets  to  the  north-eastward  and  northward ;  thus  having  progpressively 
veered  from  south  to  north-east  during  a  space  of  three  hours  only.  At  half-ebb 
the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  la  Hague  and  the  Isles  of  Brehat  sets  to  the 
westward  and  south-westward,  as  well  in  the  several  channels  abovementioned  as 
in  the  offing ;  thus  having  occupied  six  hours  in  rounding  the  compass  between 
the  periods  of  half-flood  and  half-ebb.  After  half-ebb  the  stream  gradually 
inclines  more  to  the  southward,  setting  south  at  low  water  as  before ;  thus  com- 
pleting its  circuit  from  one  low  water  to  another  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
The  time  of  low  water  is  generally*  six  hours  after  that  of  high. 

**  The  stream  of  tide  in  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  when  running  to  the  south-west- 
ward, is  found  between  the  periods  of  three-quarters  ebb  and  one-quarter  flood  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  6^  knots;  and  in  the  Passe  du  Singe,  when  ranning  to  the 
north-eastward,  to  attain  the  rate  of  7}. 

**  The  peculiar  set  of  the  stream  in  the  offing  between  the  Caskets  and  the  Isles  of 
Brehat,  running  to  the  southward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former^  and  to  the 
south-eastward  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  powerfully  operates  in  accelerating 
the  course  of  the  waters  towiurds  the  coasts  of  Bretagne  and  Normandy,  particu- 
liarly  in  and  about  Cancale,  whither  at  low  water  the  tide  naturally  endeavours  to 
concentrate  from  all  points  of  the  compass  between  the  north  and  west,  subject 
however  to  be  influenced  in  its  progress  by  the  conformation  and  position  of  the 
islands  and  shoals. 

"  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cancale,  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
obstructions  which  Jersey  and  the  rocks  present  to  its  attempt  at  egress,  conse- 
quently raises  the  level  there  to  a  very  considerable  alitude  above  that  at  Alderaeyy 
which,  from  a  comparison  of  the  difibrance  in  the  vertical  rise,  appears  to  be  8) 
feet  at  half-flood,  supposing  the  surfisce  of  the  water  to  be  level  in  both  places  at 
the  period  of  low  water. 

^'  Now,  the  flrst  discharge  from  this  great  accumulation  of  water  (the  ebb),  being 
regulated  by  the  conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  conse- 
quently forms  a  very  strong  line  of  current  towards  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  particu- 
larly as  the  stream  continues  to  press  to  the  eastward  in  the  offing  some  time  ftfter 

"  *  Memniag  on  mo  aversffe,  because  during  a  series  of  moderate  weather,  the  water  occnples  ft^ 
hours  in  rising  and  0^  in  ftOling. 
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high  water;  and  as  the  limits  for  its  passage  become  more  and  more  contracted 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  northward,  its  north-eastern  velocity  must  be  in  a 
a  like  proportion  increased;  and  this  impulse  will  continue  until  the  level  of 
channel  to  the  eastward  of  Aldemey  preponderates  and  reverses  the  stream,  which 
appears  to  take  place  at  the  periods  of  half-ebb  at  Aldemey,  and  of  five  honn 
flood.ia  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

<<  I  shall  here  notice  that  I  have  been  running  through  the  Race  of  Aldemey  in  a 
large  cutter,  with  an  easterly  wind,  against  the  stream  at  high-water  spring  tides, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  knots,  and  yet  not  altering  our  position. 

<<  Now  the  trend  of  the  land  between  Cherbourg  and  Cape  la  Hftg^ie,  and  the 
oblique  situation  of  Aldemey,  produces  upon  the  south-western  stream  quite  a 
eontiary  effect,  for  the  ebb  tide  from  Cherbourg  preserves  a  g^at  proportion  of  the 
north-weatem  course,  communicated  to  it  by  the  concave  trend  of  the  coast 
between  Cherbourg  and  the  Cape,  and  consequently  part  thereof  will  of  necessity 
be  carried  round  by  the  northem  side  of  Aldemey.  Again,  the  tide  of  ebb  has  free 
egress  down  the  British  Channel,  which,  while  it  affords  a  greater  scope  for  the 
distribution  of  water,  will  evidently  decrease  the  pressure  for  admittance  on  the 
northem  side  of  the  Race. 

<<  The  rapidity  with  which  the  tides  rise  and  fkll,  and  their  velocity,  is  greatlj 
influenced  by  strong  north-eastern  and  south-westem  gales  of  wind  ;  the  former 
retarding  and  the  latter  accelerating  their  progress  in  a  very  remarkable  degree; 
the  latter  will  also  cause  the  Race  stream  to  mn  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
to  the  north-eastward  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  though  the  former  has  not  that 
effect  upon  the  stream  when  running  to  the  south-westward. 

*<  In  the  application  of  these  and  other  remarks  to  the  regular  tides,  it  is 
therefore  of  great  importance,  in  so  contracted  a  space,  that  the  force,  direction, 
and  duration  of  the  wind,  should  be  taken  into  the  account ;  these  being  found  to 
vary  the  tides  considerably  in  the  duration  of  their  periodical  courses.  Even  the 
soundings,  however  correctly  they  may  have  been  ascertained,  are  found  to 
undergo  great  alteration.  Generally  speaking,  a  gale  of  wind  between  north-weit 
and  west-south-west  sends  in  a  heavier  sea  among  the  islands  than  the  wind  from 
any  other  quarter,  to  the  formation  and  increase  of  which  the  tides  greatly 
contribute.  The  greatest  sea  is  generally  about  high  water,  and  it  gradually 
subsides  after  hal^bb. 

*'  The  tides  put  in  and  take  off  in  all  this  neighbourhood  very  suddenly,  and  the 
general  mn  of  the  springs  takes  place  about  half  an  hour  sooner  than  that  of  the 
neaps. 

'<  If  a  ship  should  happen  to  be  near  the  islands  during  a  long  winter's  night, 
but  to  the  westward  withal,  <he  following  observations  may  be  worth  considenUion. 
With  northerly,  north-westerly,  and  westerly  winds,  it  would  not  be  pradent  to 
lay  her  head  to  the  north-eastward,  between  the  periods  of  low  water  and  bsl^ 
flood,  unless  the  depth  of  water  exceeds  thirty-four  fathoms,  because  during  thst 
interval  the  wind  and  tide  unite  in  driving  the  ship  to  the  south-eastward ;  it  is 
equally  impradent  with  southerly,  south-westerly,  and  westerly  winds,  to  lay  a 
vessers  head  to  the  south-eastward,  between  half-flood  and  high  water,  ibr  the 
same  reason,  the  wind  and  tide  contributing  to  drive  her  to  the  north-eastward ; 
with  all  easterly  winds,  the  islands  become  a  weather  shore,  and  may  consequently 
be  made  Aree  with  as  discretion  may  point  out.  Further :  a  position  or  departnre 
taken  before  dark  may,  by  attention  to  the  set  of  the  tides,  be  preserved  within 
three  or  Ibur  miles  at  most,  provided  you  can  carry  dose-reefed  top-saib  and 
fore-sail,  as  what  you  may  lose  on  one  tide  you  will  nearly  reg^n  on  the  next,  if 
the  wind  will  enable  you  to  lay  across  either.  This  calculation  may  be  made  with 
a  degree  of  certainty  off  St.  Male,  Granville,  and  Cape  Flamanville. 

<*  The  space  between  the  island  of  Guernsey  and  the  Caskets,  in  some  former 
charts,  appeara  as  a  track  recommended  for  expedition  ;  but  this  can  only  apply 
to  the  following  periods,  viz.  between  half-ebb  and  low  water,  and  between  half- 
flood  and  high  water,  when  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bank  de  Chole ;  and  between 
three-quarters  ebb  and  one-quarter  flood,  and  three-quarters  flood  and  one-qusrter 
ebb,  when  to  the  westward  of  that  bank ;  and  in  both  cases  leading  whads  will  be 
necessary,  for,  on  a  comparison  of  the  tides,  it  will  appear  that  in  every  other  caw 
the  stream  obliquely  crosses  the  course  befbre  the  beam,  unless  in  the  actosl 
draught  of  the  Race  or  channels  westward  of  Aldemey,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
rather  an  obstacle  than  otherwise,  unless  during  the  periods  above  quoted ;  at  all 
evenU  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  deemed  an  auxiliary  except  on  those  specifle 
occasions. 
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*'  It  has  been  already  stated,  page  160,  that  the  streams  of  tide  ten  miles  W.  hj 
N.  from  La  Derez,  with  St.  Ouen  Church  just  open  eastward  of  the  Corbi^re,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Roche  Douvre  to  Cape  Frehel,  set  principally 
towardH  the  N.W.  and  S.  £.  quarters  of  the  compass,  viz.  from  low  water  until 
half-flood,  S.  ;  and  between  high  water  and  half-ebb,  N. ;  from  half-flood  till  high 
water,  S.S.E.,  and  N.N.W.  from  half-ebb  till  low  water.  Many  pilots,  however, 
French  as  well  as  English,  believe  that  the  first  of  the  flood  runs  to  the  south- 
westward  into  St.  Brieuc  Bay.  The  injurious  efilects  of  this  opinion,  so  contrary 
to  fiict,  will  be  particularly  felt  by  a  vessel  obliged  to  lie-to  with  a  westerly  gale 
during  a  long  winter's  night,  for  want  of  day  light  to  enter  St.  Malo  or  St.  Aubin, 
between  the  periods  of  low  water  and  five  hours  fiood,  when  not  certain  of  the 
particular  situation  of  the  ship  as  to  the  parallel  she  may  be  on,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  to  her  relative  distance  between  Jersey  and  Cape  Frehel.  For,  after  makiogAll 
fair  allowances  for  the  heave  of  the  sea,  drift,  loss  of  ground  in  wearing,  &c.,  a 
vessel  guided  by  the  above  opiuion  may  be  deceived  as  to  her  real  position  during 
the  above  interval,  from  nine  to  twelve  miles  of  easting  or  westing,  an  error  which 
is  inadmissible  when  within  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  navigation." 
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Our  last  extract  consists  of  remarks  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  bbttom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Channel  Islands  : 

"  The  quality  of  the  ground  at  the  different  anchorages,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  is  such  as  experience  points  out  to  be  the  case  after  a  continuation  of 
moderate  weather ;  but  a  long  series  of  gales  of  wind  from  the  westward  has  been 
found  to  cause  a  sensible  alteration,  sending  in  great  quantities  of  loose  shingle 
and  pieces  of  shells ;  while  north-eastern  g^es  have  had  a  contrary  effect  by 
washing  away  what  had  accumulated  during  the  western  gales.  This  revulsion  is 
more  particularly  observable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jersey. 

'<  I  mention  this  to  provide  against  that  inquietude  and  uncertainty  which  would 
naturally  attend  a  cruizer,  in  being  apparently  deceived  in  his  soundings  between 
the  islands  during  the  night.  In  general,  however,  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
granite  is  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  islands,  but  to  Guernsey  and 
Aldemey  in  particular,  though  often  diversified  in  appearance  by  a  mixture  of 
other  substances. 

'<  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Banc  de  Chole  had  increased  in  size  since  the  year 
1804,  and  that  the  soundings  were  more  regular  in  their  approach  than  formerly ; 
whether,  however,  this  increase  may  have  arisen  from  a  uniform  impulse,  or  from 
the  temporary  effect  of  gales  of  wind,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but,  from 
observations  which  I  have  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  at  the  entrance  of 
those  bights  and  harbours,  unaffected  by  indraught,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
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several  banks  and  shoals  of  loose  sand  and  shingle  in  this  neighbourhood  aie 
occasionally  elevated  and  depressed ;  I  may  instance  Ch&teau  Bank  in  the  Bay  of 
Grouville,  where  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  this  effect.*'* 

<<  On  comparing  the  depths  of  water  between  Serk  and  Jersey,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  after  continued  moderate 
weather,  that  if  you  find  less  than  twenty-nine  fathoms  water,  with  rotten  ground 
and  pieces  of  shells,  you  are  to  the  north-eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Grossex 
to  Serk,  or  upon  it ;  and  if  more  than  thirty  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand, 
shells,  or  coarse  ground,  tree  from  any  apparent  consolidation,  you  are  to  the 
south-westward  of  that  line.  A  similar  conclusion  may,  I  conceive,  be  drawn  in 
the  following  cases :  — 

**  Iff  when  between  Serk  and  the  French  coast,  you  find  a  depth  of  about  96 
fathoms,  with  rotten  ground  and  pieces  of  shells,  you  are  to  the  southward  of  a  line 
drawn  firom  Serk  to  Cape  Roselle,  or  upon  it ;  and  if  in  that  depth,  or  there- 
abouts, yon  find  a  coarse  clean  ground  firee  from  any  apparent  consolidation,  yon 
are  to  the  northward  of  that  line.  Again,  when  between  the  Ecrehous  and  the 
Anquettes,  if  the  water  deepens  suddenly,  you  draw  to  the  northward;  if  the 
water  shoalens  suddenly,  to  the  southward ;  and  if  the  water  shoalens  gradually, 
you  are  nearing  the  French  shore. 

In  recommending  this  valuable  work  to  masters  of  vessels,  we  feel  convin- 
ced that  those  who  purchase  it  through  our  recommendation,  will  feel 
no  regret  at  our  having  brought  it  under  their  notice. 
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In  undertaking^  the  article  before  us,  we  purpose  limiting  ourselves  io  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  commerce  of  Guernsey,  and  to 
supplying  statistical  data  as  matters  of  future  reference.  Those  who  may 
wish  for  a  more  comprehensive  view,  we  refer  to  an  admirable  chapter  on 
the  same  subject  in  Berry's  history,  and  written  by  the  present  bailiff,  Mr. 
Brock,  in  1813  or  1814.  This  chapter  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  similar 
notices,  and  as  it  cannot  be  accessible  to  very  many  of  our  readers,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  draw  freely  from  its  contents.  In  this  Magazine,  vol.  i.  pp 
368  to  367,  will  also  be  tound  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Ancient 
Commercial  Privileges  of  Guernsey ;  and  the  recent  most  valuable  series  on 
the  Commerce  of  Jersey,  is,  on  many  points,  applicable  to  the  sister  island, 
on  which  especial  information  is  afforded  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  241,  2,  3. 

Previously  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Channel  Islands  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  neutrality  during  the  wars  between  England  and  France — their 
ports  were  moreover  free — and  notwithstanding,  their  trade  must  have 
been  extremely  limited,  as  neither  Jersey  nor  Guernsey  possessed  a  harbour 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  any  burthen.*  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  In  those  days  there  were  numerous  free  ports  in  Europe, 
which,  taking  no  share  in  the  wars,  possessed  also  the  advantages  of 
neutrality.  We  allude  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic 
league,  which,  jointly  with  the  free  and  commercial  states  of  Italy,  then 
engrossed  the  European  trade. 

In  Guernsey,  the'  principal  inhabitants  lived  frugally  on  their  small 
estates,  or  in  the  town  on  rentes  due  to  them  in  the  country,  and  as  their 
wants  were  few  and  easily  gratified,  so  had  they  no  inducement  to  seek  an 
increase  of  income  from  trade,  for  which  their  habits  unfitted  them,  and 
with  which  they  were  so  little  acquainted.  Moreover,  the  island  produced 
a  sufficiency  for  its  population,  for  even  as  late  as  a  century  since,  there 
was  occasionally  more  corn  grown  than  could  be  consumed,  and  the  surplus 
was  exported  to  Spain. 


•  "The  method  emplofed  was  by  drivlngr »  woodenlpicket  into  the  beach,  level  wtth  the  i 

of  the  water  when  the  bank  was  completely  dry,  (two  or  three  feet  without  low  water  maik,)  and 
comparing  occaslonaUy  the  sorfiuw  of  the  bank  with  the  increased  or  decreased  length  oT  the 
picket.  A  similar  mode*  practised  at  the  Screhoos,  leads  me  to  sappose  that  there  la  on  aoai*  occa- 
sions a  difference  of  she  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  surftce  of  the  Bciivi^e  Bank." 
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Althoug^h  William  confirmed  the  privile^s  of  tliese  islands  in  every 
other  resect,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  their  neutrality,  which  ceased  by 
his  order  in  council  of  6th  August,  1689.  He  was  probably  apprehensive 
that  it  would  open  a  channel  of  communication  between  James  the  Second, 
in  France,  and  his  adherents  in  England.  This  refusal,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then  had  recourse  to 
privateering,  and  were  so  successful  that  fifteen  hundred  prizes  are  said  to 
have  been  made  bv  Jersey  and  Guernsey  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne.  This  number  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  the  prizes  were,  doubtless, 
chiefly  small  French  coasters ;  and  we  are  confirmea  in  this  opinion  by  a 
commission,  now  before  us,  granted  by  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  lord 
high  admiral,  and  bearing  date  1  Ith  June,  1702,  to  Captain  Edward  Browne, 
of  the  ship  <*  called  the  Two  Brothers,  of  the  burthen  of  about  ^ur  tons,  to 
set  forth  in  warlike  manner  the  said  ship  called  the  Two  Brothers,  under 
his  own  command,  and  therewith  by  force  of  arms  to  apprehend,  seize,  and 
take  the  ships,  vessels,  and  goods,  belousing  to  France  or  Spain,"  &c.  This 
mighty  privateer  we  presume  to  have  belonged  to  Jersey,  and  no  doubt, 
with  many  others  of  the  same  description,  was  sent  forth  to  wage  war  on  the 
enemy's  coasting  trade. 

The  refusal  of  William  to  confirm  their  neutrality  must  have  been  well 
received  by  the  islanders,  as  they  continued  eminently  protestant  and  much 
attached  to  his  government  It  was  during  this  rei^n  that  a  native  of 
Guernsey,  John  Tupper,  Esq.,  gladly  conveyed  to  Admiral  Russell,  at  some 
expense  and  risk  of  capture,  passing  either  tnrough  or  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleet,  the  information  that  Tourville  was  at  sea.  The  French  fleet  was  soon 
after  defeated  near  Cape  La  Hog^ue,  and  for  this  acceptable  service  Mr. 
Tupper  was  presented  with  a  massive  gold  chain  and  medal,  which  are  now 
in  possession  of  his  descendants,'  and  which  they  are  permitted  to  bear  as  an 
honourable  augmentation  to  their  arms  and  crest. 

The  commerce  of  Guernsey,  to  any  extent,  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  as  the  introduction  of  prize 
goods,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  attracted  purchasers  from  England, 
with  whom  connexions  were  formed,  and  as  wealth  was  acquired,  so  new 
ideas  of  trade  developed  themselves  among  the  inhabitants.  The  funding 
system  took  root  in  England,  and  that  money,  which  the  Government 
obtained  easily,  was  spent  unsparingly.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
duties  were  increased  to  meet  an  increased  national  expenditure,  and  at 
every  increase  the  temptation  to  evade  these  duties  became  stronger.  The 
English  smuggler  resorted  to  Guernsey  for  his  supplies  of  spirits,  tea,  and 
other  highly  taxed  commodities,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale  on  his 
own  coast,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  import  and  keep  in  store  the  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  &c.,  for 
which  there  was  so  constant  a  demand.  Another  lucrative  branch  of  trade 
also  arose  from  the  entrepot  or  deposit  of  wines,  spirits,  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  for  legal  entry  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  because  as  the 
duties,  which  often  far  exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  were  exacted 
on  importation,  the  merchant  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  some 
secure  deposit,  whence  he  could  receive  his  goods  as  he  sold  or  required 
them.  Wines,  particularly,  as  they  improve  with  age  and  care,  were  sent 
hither  for  that  purpose.  Thus  Guernsey  was  to  the  British  merchants  what 
the  bonding  warehouses  now  are,  and  immense  vaults  and  stores  were  in 
consequence  constructed,  which,  being  durably  built  with  stone,  will  long 
remain  as  sad  monuments  of  gone-by  prosperity. 

With  these  advantages  the  trade  of  the  island  slowly  but  progressively 
increased,  but  until  the  commencement  of  the  first  American  war,  in  1775, 
it  appears  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  importing  and  selling  spirits,  5cc. 
to  the  English  smugglers,  and  to  receiving  goods  in  deposit,  as  the  insular 
shipping  then  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  square-rigged  vessels,  and  a  few 
sloops  and  cutters.*     From  this  time,  however,  it  began  to  augment  rapidly, 

«  See  T«l.  iii.  page  283. 
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owing  to  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  in  quick  succession, 
and  which  in  a  few  years  raised  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Guernsey  to 
the  highest  pitch — far  higher  than  she  will  probably  ever  attain  again.  To 
defray  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  wars  commencing  in  1775  and  1793, 
new  and  higher  duties  were  levied  by  the  British  Government,  and  as  the 
temptation  to  smuggling  increased,  so  this  island  became  a  larger  depository 
of  goods  than  ever.  IN^ny  privateers  were  also  fitted  out,  and  were  very 
successful.  Moreover,  the  disturbed  state  of  France,  during  the  revolution, 
naturally  induced  the  exportation  of  goods  from  that  country  to  a  place  of 
security ;  and  wines,  brandies,  &c.,  were  brought  over  to  Guernsey  in  such 
quantities  that  the  vaults  and  warehouses,  numerous  and  capacious  as  they 
are,  were  totally  inadequate  to  their  lodgment. 

Although  this  island  was  greatly  benefitted  by  the  illicit  trade,  yet  it  was 
far  less  injurious  to  the  United  Kingdom,  than  if  carried  on  from  the 
Continent,  whither  the  smuggler  would  otherwise  have  resorted  for  his 
supplies,  and  paid  for  them  in  specie.  Many  a  cargo  of  brandy,  then 
imported  into  Guernsey,  was  purchased  with  one  of  British  pilchards  or 
codfish,  and  above  all,  the  smuggling  vessels,  with  their  daring  crews,  were, 
on  the  breakino^  out  of  each  war,  converted  into  privateers;  and  while  they 
enriched  the  islands,  as  well  as  England,  proved  a  serious  annoyance  to  the 
enemy.*  These  palliating  circumstances,  and  a  knowledge  that  smuggling 
from  the  Continent  could  not  be  prevented  unless  by  strictly  guarding  the 
British  coast,  probably  induced  the  Government  to  pause  in  suppressing  the 
traffic  from  these  islands,  as  its  attention  was  frequently  drawn  to  the  subject 
*'  In  1709,  an  order  in  council  was  obtained  by  the  island,  which  repealed 
former  orders  procured,  ex  parte,  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  tending  to 
establish  their  officers  in  this  island.  In  1717,  an  authentic  act  of  the  States 
of  Guernsey,  dated  6th  March,  proves  that  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  wishing 
to  establish  custom  house  officers  in  the  island,  judged  it  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  States,  which  were  then  moved  to  take  the  proposal  into 
consideration,  and  unanimously  rejected  it.  In  1720  and  1722,  other 
attempts  were  made  by  the  commissioners  of  customs ;  a  deputy  was  sent 
over  by  the  island,  and  again  prevailed  in  council.  In  1767,  an  order  in 
council  did,  for  a  short  time,  impose  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  island**t 
as  did  another  in  1771 ;  but  on  a  representation  of  their  inutility  and 
inexpediency,  the  Government  was  soon  induced  to  allow  them  to  remain 
dormant,  although  in  1767,  the  registrar's  office,  or  Custom  House,  was 
established  in  Guernsey  with  the  following  appointments  and  salaries: 

A  re^strar. £60 

A  waiter  and  searcher £40 

Two  boatmen,  and  to  keep  a  boat £50 

£150 
And  in  Jersey : 

A  registrar '. £60 

Two  waiters  and  searchers,  each  £10 £80 

Two  boatmen,  and  to  keep  a  boat £50 

£190 

In  1800,  however,  Mr.  Stiles,  a  commissioner  of  customs,  was  sent  over  to 
the  islands  to  procure  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  suppressing  the 
illicit  trade,  but  this  was  accomplished  only  in  1805,  when  the  act  for  the 
better  suppression  of  smuggling  was  passed,  and  another  in  1807.  By  these 
two  acts,  such  regulations  and  restrictions  were  enforced  as,  without 
trenching  on  any  legal  commerce  which  the  inhabitants  might  wish  to  carry 

*  The  celebrated  Edmnnd  Borke  once  observed,  that  the  Channel  Islands  alone  mi^ht  nnk 
among:  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  contributed  their  ftiU  share  to 
that  naval  pre-eminence,  which  is  the  chief  dowry  of  Great  Britain. 

t  Appendix  to  the  Rights  and  Immunities  of  Guernsey,  1S05. 
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on,  attained  the  desired  object.  Every  opposition  was,  naturally,  at  first 
offered  to  these  enactments — the  present  oailift'  was  sent  to  London  as  a 
deputy  of  the  States,  to  protest  against  them — and  it  was  urged  that  they 
were  not  only  subversive  of  our  most  sacred  rights  and  charters,  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  different  sovereigns  since  the  conquest,  but  that  they  were 
impolitic  and  inexpedient.  But  the  moment  it  was  perceived  in  the  island 
that  the  Government  was  determined  to  effect  the  suupressiou,  the  merchants 
resolved  to  discountenance  the  traffic,  and  the  Royal  Court  completed  by  its 
ordinances  what  the  acts  of  parliament,  sent  over  with  and  confirmed  by 
orders  in  council,  had  begun.  These  acts  and  orders  were  framed  with  as 
much  regard  as  possible  to  the  privileges  of  the  island ;  their  provisions 
extended  only  to  goods  and  ships  at  sea,  or  afloat;  they  altered  nothing  on 
shore;  the  civil  jurisdiction,  police,  and  laws  of  the  island  remained  intact. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  new  acts  was,  that  they  extended  the  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling  gcnerallv  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  a  few  leagues  from  the  coast  as  before; 
and  thus  brought  the  Chanuel  Islands,  with  respect  to  all  goods  afloat, 
within  the  operation  of  those  laws.* 

Another  measure  conspired  to  deprive  Guernsey,  at  the  same  epoch,  of 
both  the  particular  branches  of  trade  which  she  had  so  long  enjoyed.  We 
have  said  that  the  acts  of  1805  and  1807  effectually  suppressed  the  illicit 
traffic,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  system,  the  island  ceased  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  the  depository  of  goods  for  legal  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  although  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was 
closed  to  British  commerce  by  the  French  decrees  and  English  orders  in 
council,  yet  the  presence  of  a  large  garrison  and  naval  squadron,  both  of 
which  required  extensive  supplies,  rendered  these  commercial  deprivations 
comparatively  innocuous  to  all  classes  at  the  time.  Fortunately  also,  the 
Peninsula  was  soon  at\er  driven  into  a  war  against  France,  and  its  ports,  as 
well  as  those  of  its  immense  colonial  possessions,  were  opened^to  British 
enterprize,  and  our  merchants  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  most  profitably  employed,  from 
1808  to  1815,  in  carrying  codfish  from  Newfoundland  to  Sj^ain,  where,  owing 
to  the  destruction  and  waste  of  the  armies,  it  rose  from  fifteen  shillings,  its 
usual  peace  price,  to  sixty  shillings  nett  per  cwt.  From  Spain,  these  vessels 
usually  took  a  cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  River 
Plate,  returning  home  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  hides ;  and  so  lucrative  was 
this  traffic  occasionally,  that,  as  we  learn  on  good  authority,  upwards  of 
nine  thousand  pounds  were  cleared  by  a  brig  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burthen,  in  one  of  the  circuitous  voyages  we  have  described. 
We  must  add,  however,  that  she  ran  without  insurance  and  without  convoy, 
an  immense  saving,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  risk  from  American 
privateers  was  so  great  as  to  raise  premiums  to  15  and  20  per  cent,  for  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  without  convoy.  The  Guernsey  vessels,  sailing 
well,  usually  ran  without  convoy,  and  very  few  were  captured,  but  when 
insured,  the  ni^h  premiums  were  a  great  draw  back  to  their  profits,  as  few 
of  the  voyages  in  those  days  were  unprofitable. 

The  island  was  also  greatly  benefitted  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  the  war,  by  what  was  termed  the  license  trade,  Napoleon  then  relaxing 
his  anti-commercial  decrees,  and  permitting  various  goods  to  be  exported 
from,  and  imported  into,  France,  in  vessels  under  a  neutral  flag.  His  chief 
motive  was  to  obtain  Peruvian  bark  and  other  drugs,  of  which  his  armies 
were  in  great  need,  and  although  the  British  Government  refused  at  first  to 
allow  of  their  exportation,  yet  they  willingly  sanctioned  the  traffic  in  many 
other  goods  ;  and  at  last  removed  their  prohibition  as  to  drugs.  Guernsey 
was  the  principal  mart  of  this  licensed  interchange  of  commodities  between 
two  nations,  which  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  waging  war  against 
each  other,  **  almost  to  the  knife^^^  and  althougn  the  traffic  was  carried  on 
amid  many  restrictions,  risks,  and  difficulties,  constantly  varying  as  the 

*  For  an  official  report  of  the  procecdifigs  of  Mr.  Stiles,  in  Gaernaey  and  Jersey,  see  pages 
i»«  ftnd  1R3  of  onr  ♦Wrd  vHnma 
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caprice,  or  jealousies,  or  wants  of  either  power  prompted,  ^et  it  was  verr 
lucrative,  and  it  was  of  essential  service  in  introducing  corn  into  the  island, 
which  at  the  time  was  much  wanted,  the  northern  ports  being  closed 
against  us. 

The  high  reputation  for  strict  integrity  and  honourable  dealing,  acquired 
by  the  Guernsey  merchants  in  those  days,  is  too  pleasing  a  feature  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Their  name  alone,  although  they  were  otherwise  unknown,  was 
sufficient  to  procure  their  vessels,  when  abroad,  cargoes  to  any  amount  they 
required,  and  it  redounds  equally  to  the  credit  of  the  native  labouring 
classes,  that  their  morals  and  simplicity  of  character  remained  in  a  gr^it 
measure  untainted  by  the  riot  and  debauchery  too  often  witnessed  in  a 
thriving  sea  port  town,  with  a  large  garrison  and  squadron.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  a  stigma  still  attaches  to  this  island  as  havin?  formerly 
been  the  resort  of  the  smuggler,  but  we  fearlessly  assert,  not  only  that  the 
illicit  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  English  vessels  and  seamen,  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  islanders  had  no  share  in  it,  but  that  Guernsey 
then  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  as  religious,  orderly,  and  contented  a 
population,  as  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  In  this  assertion  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  Chenevix,  who,  in  his"**  Essay  upon  National  Character,*' 
observed  that,  '*  Among  the  islands  depending  upon  England,  the  character 
of  none  are  more  worthy  of  notice  than  those  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The 
former  is  more  warm  and  fertile,  and  slants  towards  the  south ;  the  latter  is 
poorer,  and  its  g^and  declivity  fronts  the  north.  Jersey  is  more  vain — 
Guernsey  more  proud.  Both  retain  traces  of  their  former  French  connection, 
particularly  among  the  lower  orders,  but  Jersey  by  much  the  most — both 
nave  acquired  many  characteristics  of  their  modern  British  dependence,  but 
Guernsey  more  than  Jersey.  Jersey  is  the  France — Guernsey  the  England 
of  these  islands ;  and  few  countries  unite  so  much  affluence  and  prosperity 
to  so  large  a  stock  of  morals  and  simplicity  as  the  latter." 

Mr.  Chenevix,  who  resided  here  for  about  a  year  soon  afler  the  peace  of 
1814,  was  doubtless  better  acquainted  with  Guernsey,  but  those  who  then 
remember  the  two  islands,  will,  we  believe,  admit  the  general  correctness  of 
this  delineation,  although  since  his  time,  Jersey  has  decidedly  taken  the 
start  of  Guernsey  in  commercial  enterprize  and  prosperity,  and,  owing  to 
the  far  larger  number  of  British  residents,  has  now  become  much  more 
English  then  she  was  formerly.  We,  however,  greatly  question  whether 
becoming  more  English  is  desirable  for  either  island,  as  English  manners 
and  habits  will  generate  an  English  scale  of  domestic  expenditure  quite 
incompatible  with  our  system  of  landed  tenure,  and  equal  laws  of  inheritance. 
And  with  the  change  will  disappear  much  of  that  *'  stock  of  morals  and 
simplicity,"  which  still  forms  so  favourable  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

We  may  safely  add  that  the  great  mass  of  the  native  inhabitants  do  not 
wish  for  a  return  of  the  illicit  trade,  although  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  interdicting  it  during  peace  with  the  neighbouring  continent 
is  very  questionable,  as  it  is  in  consequence  removed  to  Cherbourg,  Roscoff, 
Flushing,  &c.,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  it  from  those  ports  will  doubtless 
be  converted  into  cruisers  against  British  commerce  on  the  out-breaking  of 
a  war  with  France.  Indeed,  when  the  acts  of  1805  and  1807  were  passedfor 
its  suppression,  it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  enforced  only  during 
the  war.  The  French  Government  affords  every  encouragement  to  smuggl  ing 
into  England  from  its  ports,  but  the  crews  of  the  numerous  French  coasters 
and  fishing  vessels  which  put  in  here  for  shelter  in  bad  weather,  and  as  many 
as  thirty  may  be  seen  at  one  time,  can  only  take  off  tobacco,  snuff,  rum,  &c., 
by  stealth,  as  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  apply  to  them  as 
well  as  to  English  vessels  bound  to  England.  This  generous  return  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inexplicable,  especially 
as  these  French  vessels  carry  away  an  immense  quantity  of  Britisb 
manufactures,  and  would  probably  put  in  more  frequently  if  they  were  less 
restricted.  (To  be  contmued.) 
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TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  lately  assumed  that  the  document  termed  the  Coiutitutions  of  King  John, 
could,  at  least,  he  no  more  than  a  declaratory  statute  of  a  pre-existing  system, 
according  to  the  custom,  or  unwritten  law,  of  Normandy :  —  But  when  the  subject 
is  considered  more  attentively,  a  question  arises,  whether  in  foct,  such  a  statute,  or 
a  statute  of  any  kind  to  that  effect,  ever  issued  from  royal  authority.  I  purpose, 
in  this  communication,  to  investigate  that  point  dispassionately  ^ and  to  bring  to 
it  all  the  consideration  I  am  master  of. 

Let  me  first  describe  the  document.  It  is  a  mere  list  or  schedule  of  sundry  and 
promiscuous  articles  of  polity  and  regulation.  It  bears  on  the  face  of  it,  no  form, 
formality  or  style,  usually  characterising  charters,  statutes  or  institutes.  It  is 
headed,  or  rather  superscribed,  *^  Constitutions  and  provisions,  constituted  by  the 
Lord  John,  the  king,  after  Normandy  was  alienated  ;"'  but  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  are  not  named,  and  the  heading  may  be  altogether  fortuitous: 
otherwise  than  in  that  heading,  the  king's  name  does  not  appear ; — the  place  of 
emanation  is  not  stated,  nor  is  the  date  given :  —  the  king's  signature  is  not  to  it, 
neither  is  that  of  any  councillor,  secretary,  or  other  fiinctionary,  to  authenticate 
it : — no  seal  is  appended  or  affixed  to  it ;  neither  the  great  s^,  nor  the  privy 
seal ;  nor  any  other  mark  whatsoever,  to  give  it  the  force  of  law ;  it  is  not  addressed 
to  any  authorities  whatever,  in  or  out  of  the  islands ;  it  is  not  registered  here  or  in 
Jersey ;  and  the  source  whence  it  may  have  originally  been  produced,  is  utterly 
unknown,  as  it  bears  no  mark  of  its  having  been  procured  from  any  of  the  record 
offices  in  England.  The  original  is  not  extant,  and  is  not  hnown  ever  to  have 
been  in  existence  ;  it  bears  the  appearance  of  a  compilation,  more  than  of  any 
thing  else,  at  an  epoch  certainly  poateriar  to  hing  JohiCe  death  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
memorandum  of  an  uncertain  tradition. 

I  proceed  to  its  contents,  which  are  various  in  purport  and  In  character.  The 
seven  first  articles  regard  the  institution,  the  election,  and  the  functions  of  jurats. 
These  are  related  in  the  past  tense ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  the  words  of  the 
legislator  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  It  is  there  lUso  stated  how  they  are  to  act 
with  the  bailiff,  and  with  the  Justices  of  assise.  They  refer  to  islands  in  the  plural 
number. 

The  eighth  article  regards  the  determining  of  all  causes  here.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
covenant  (as  respects  this  island  at  least)  which  was  entered  into,  in  king 
Stephen's  reig^,  for  an  annual  money  consideration.  No.  9  secures  to  the  owner 
of  realty,  his  property,  if  he  have  had  peaceable  possession  of  it  a  year  and  a  day. 
This  probably  has  reference  to  the  old  law  of  retreats  and  redemption.  No.  10  and 
11  regard  the  confiscation  of  property  in  cases  of  felony.  No.  12,  on  the  sulyect 
of  prisons,  is  obviously  taken  from  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third,  of  1249,  and 
applicable  to  this  island  only.  No.  13  requires  the  prevOt  to  be  elected  of  the 
people,  a  then  ancient  custom. 

Nos.  14,  15  and  16  concern  the  itinerant  Justices  in  both  Islands.  No.  17 
exempts  the  inhabitants  from  doing  homage  to  the  king,  except  he  come  here,  or 
go  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy :  or  empowers  some  one,  by  his  letters  patent  to 
receive  it  here.  This  article  could  scarcely  have  been  so  ftttmed  at  the  time  of  the 
alienation  of  that  duchy — but  it  is  another  corollary,  as  it  were,  flowing  out  of  the 
above  composition,  (not  to  be  unoonsentingly  called  out  of  the  island,)  entered 
into,  for  money,  in  Stephen's  reign.  No.  18  purports  to  be  a  provision  under 
circumstances  of  warfare,  (consequently,  no  fundamental  principle,)  for  the  security 
of  the  isles,  castles,  and  ports  thereof. 

Here  ends  the  document  as  handed  dawn  by  Mr.  Falle.  The  sequel,  which  I 
shall  here  insert  at  length,  from  a  French  manuscript  in  my  possession,  is  probably 
what  he  calls  **  a  supplement,  which*'  (he  says)  <<  Philippe  d'Aubigny  (Stained, 
when  Henry  the  Third  confirmed  the  constitutions,  of  some  other  articles  and 
concessions  about  trade ;  which,  being  of  no  use  at  present,  are  omitted."  Here 
they  follow : 

19.  **  En  outre,  fut  ordonn6  que  tons  navires  Strangers,  qui  ne  seroien-t  de 
sa  puissance  et  qui  pauseroient  anx  isles,  donneroient  un  marcq  d'argent  de 
coutnme ;  mais  apr^  le  d6c^  du  roi  notre  sire,  h  la  requAte  de  Monsieur 
Philippe  d'Aubigny,  notre  sire,  le  roi  Henri,  fils  du  roi  Jean  notre  sire,  en  a 
reclame  la  moisti^. 

20.  '<  n  a  M  en  outre  ordonn^,  que  tout  bateau  de  la  dite  isle,  portant  poisson. 
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flottant  en  Normandie,  donneroit  pour  chacun  tour,  quatre  sous  tooroois  ;  mait  4 
la  requite  du  dit  Philippe,  la  moisti6  en  a  h\^  relach6,  par  le  m^me  Roy  Henry 
notre  sire. 

21.  <^  £t  en  ce  mdme  temps  la  salerie  des  congres  fust  Stabile,  entre  la  f&te  St. 
Michel  et  P&ques,  laquelle  les  bailiffs  du  roy  notre  sire  ont  pris  en  ferme  ccnnme 
Tesperkerie ;  et  la  salerie  fut  premi^rement  faite  et  Stabile  k  cause  des  pescheurs, 
lesquels  portoient  du  poisson  aux  ennemis  du  roy  notre  sire. 

22.  <*  En  ce  mdme  t^mps,  fut  ordonn^  que  tous  marchands  doivent  coi\tome  des 
boeuft,  pores,  et  suif,  et  autres  achats,  de  toutes  leurs  denr^es ;  mais  les  genu  de 
risle  doivent  dtre  quittes,  quant  k  leurs  propres  nourritures. 

2d.  *<  Aussi  il  a  ^%k  ordonn^  et  pourvai  pour  le  substenement,  et  profit  des 
chateaux  et  de  la  forteresse  du  roy  notre  sire,  61  de  toute  I'isle,  que  tous  les 
p^cheurs  conviendroient  au  pais,  pour  vendre  leur  poisson  par  trois  jours  en 
chacune  semaine;  &  s<;avoir,  tous  les  jours  du  Mardy,  Jeudy,  et  Samedy." 

Now,  Sir,  observe  that  No.  19  seems  to  regard  the  islands  tjenerally,  while  the  last 
four  apply  solely  to  this  island.  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  paper 
yclept  the  Constitutions  of  King  John,  which  by  some  people  is  held  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  cradle  and  framework  of  our  present  constitution ;  and  is  ascribed  to 
king  John,  who  was  certainly  dead,  before  the  document  existed,  as  it  now  stands,! 
And  such  then  is  the  document  on  which  the  reverend  author  of  the  Jersey 
History,  and  others,  have  founded  their  speculations  in  that  particular. 

I  am  now  disposed,  in  prosecution  of  this  subject,  to  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
we  have  obtained  the  document  in  question,  in  this  island,  out  of  the  History  of 
Jersey.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  was  published  in  1695,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  Warburton,  who  wrote  only  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not  seen  these  consti- 
tutions ; — if  he  had,  able  historian  that  he  was,  he  would  not  have  written  of  it  as 
he  did  ; — he  would  not  have  said,  that  our  first  charter  of  privileges  extant,  was 
from  King  John,  after  he  had  left  all  his  duchy  of  Normandy  ; — he  would  not 
have  written  of  it,  that  it  had  been  '*  confirmed  in  most,  if  not  in  everyone,  of  the 
subsequent  kings'  reigns.'*  I  have  seen  it  in  a  book  of  the  late  Bailiff*  Bonamy, 
which  contains,  besides,  a  vast  number  of  records,  always  apparently  obtained  from 
the  best  sources ;  and  such  of  them  as  admitted  of  being  authenticated,  signed  by 
himself,  officially  as  Bailiff,  and  two  or  more'  Jurats.  This  document  is  there,  and 
said  to  be  a  copy  from  Falle ;  and  the  correction  uf  the  third  article,  suggested  by 
Falle,  is  noted  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Bona  my  *s  book :  he  was  Jurat  in  1721,  Bailiff 
in  1768,  and  died  In  1770.  Falle*s  second  edition  was  published  in  1734.  But 
what  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary  still,  is,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  documents  which  Falle  had  had  access  to,  came  from  this  island 
originally,  and  that  they  applied  thereto  only,  and  not  to  Jersey  ;  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  case  has  appeared  to  me  so 
unaccountable,  that,  before  I  sat  down  to  pen  these  notes,  I  had  consulted  (but 
unsuccessfully)  a  friend  in  Jersey,  for  some  &rther  information  on  the  sulgect. 

I  must  refer  you  to  Falle's  Appendix,  No.  1 ,  the  source  whence  I  conceive  we, 
of  Guernsey,  have  of  late  years  got,  or  rather  perhaps  recovered,  these  papers.  I 
shall  insert  here  as  much  of  it  only  as  is  necessary  to  my  purpose. 

(Extract  of  No.  1  Appendix  of  Falle's  History  of  Jersey,) 

THE  COMSTITDTIOirS   OF    KINO   JOHN.* 

*'  Inquisitio  facia  de  servit'us,  cojuuetudinibus,  et  libertatibus Insulae  de  Gesbsb 
et  GuERNESE  et  legibus  constitutis  in  Insults  per  dominum  Johannem  Regent,  per 
sacramentum  Robert!  Blondel,  Radulphi  Bumel,  &c.,  qui  dieunt,  &c. 

<<  Constitution  ES  et  Provisiones  eonstitut<B  per  Dominum  Johannem  Regem, 
postquam  Normannia  alienata  fuit, 

*^  Imprimis  constituit  duodecim  coronatores  Juratos,"  and  so  forth. 

*  *'  The  original  of  these  Constitutions  of  King  John  is  lostj  but  theg  are  extant  in  am  inquest «/ 
Ait  son,  Henry  the  Third,  which  recites  and  confirms  them," 

Now  observe ;  the  plain  sense  to  be  gathered  from  the  above  would  be,  that  the 
first  heading,  <*  the  Constitutions  of  King  John,"  and  the  note  at  foot,  were  the 
author's  own  words ;  that  the  next  paragraph  is  the  heading  of  the  inquest  of 
Henry  the  Third  for  both  these  islands,  abridged ;  however,  giving  the  names  of 
only  two  of  the  sworn  men  who  made  it,  viz.  Robert  JBlondel  and  Ralph  Bumel: 
and  that  what  follows  is  that  which  they,  (and  their  companions,  not  here  named,) 
declared  on  oath  on  the  occasion,  i.  e.  <<  qui  dieunt,"'  &c.  But  then  the  two  juron 
named,  appear  to  be  Ouemseymen  !  and  on  reference  to  the  copies  of  that  inquest, 
which  are  in  this  island,  I  find  these  men,  in  fact,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  col- 
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leagues,  all  of  tbis  islaDd ;  these  copies  are  in  French,  and  the  title  thereof  stands 
thus  :  *<  Enqudtes  faites  des  services,  coutumeset  libertez  de  I'Isle  de  Guernesey,  et 
des  loix  ^tablies  en  icelle  Isle,  par  le  Roy  Jean  nostre  sire  \  par  le  serment  de  Robert 
Bloudel,  Raoul  Bumel,  Guillebert  Malconvenant,  Richard  des  Capelles,  Raoul  de 
Havilland,  Pierre  Gros,  Raoul  Corneille,  Guilleaume  des  Rohais,  Guilleaume  des 
Grantez,  Guilleaume  Vivier  de  la  Court,  Olivier  du  Vaugrat,  Guilleaume  Goeselin, 
Richard  Herchie,  Guilleaume  de  Nermont,  Guilleaume  de  la  Loe>  Richard  le 
Moigne,  du  C&tel,  Jourdain  du  Hamel,  un  autre  Guilleaume  Vivier,  Rsioul  Paizant ; 
lesquels  disent,"  &c.  Surely,  no  Guernsey  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
topography  of  his  island,  and  of  the  names  of  estates  and  flefs  and  persons  in  it, 
will  hesitate  to  declare  this  jury  to  be  entirely  composed  of  his  compatrioU  ;  a 
large  portion  of  them  being  seigneurs  of  fiefs,  or  proprietors  of  estates,  may  be 
readily  recognized  !  But  then,  if  it  be  so,  these  two  questions  follow :  1 .  Did  these 
men  go  to  Jersey  to  make  the  inquest  there?  2.  Are  the  words,  *<  Gbresb  et*' 
interpolations  ?  I  answer  positively,  that  the  men  of  Guernsey  could  not  be  em- 
ploy^ on  such.duty  at  Jersey  ;  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  words  **Gbrese 
et"  must  have  been  interpolated.  I  cannot  assert  so  positively,  that  the  paper 
Mr.  Falle  took  his  copy  Arom,  was  the  Guernsey  one ;  but  I  think  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  him  and  his  commentators,  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  one  and  the  same  document ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Inquest  of  Henry  the  Third 
for  the  island  of  Guernsey  ;— and  that  shewing,  of  the  author  of  the  history,  it  was 
in  no  wise  applicable  to  their  own  island. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  ^^ InquiwUio  facta'*  in  that  appendix,  is  the  same  as 
ours,  I  have  now  to  state,  that  these  sworn  men,  as  before  enumerated,  did  not  say 
what  follows  in  Falle's  appendix,  viz.  "  Constitutionea  provisionea"  &c.  but  that 
they  said  tbis :  <<  Que  la  moiti^  de  I'lsle  de  Guernesey  est  au  Roy,"  &c.,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  regular  manner,  to  give  in  detail,  *^  lea  aerviceaf  coutumea  et  libertez  de 
VlaU  de  GuemeaeyJ"  It  is  true  they  also  gave  <<  dea  loix  itabliea  en  icelle  lale 
par  le  Rat  Jean  notre  sire"  but  these  were  not  the  conatitutiona  in  question,  in 
the  guiae  they  are  given  in  by  that  author; — the  lawa  which  these  men  swear  to 
are,  (and  they  amount  to  nothing  more,)  sundry  regulations  concerning  the  exports 
of  the  island,  consequent  on  the  alienation  of  Normandy  ;  and  for  the  appraising 
of  congers,  brought  by  the  fishermen  to  the  king's  Ksperkeries. 

I  must  now  refer  to  a  passage  in  our  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third,  which  (or  I  am 
much  mistaken)  has  led  the  reverend  commentator  into  error  in  his  note,  No.  20, 
where,  atler  stating  that  John's  charter,  **  modified  by  time  and  circumatancea," 
is,  <<  aa  it  atill  vxiata,  the  palladium  of  our  libertiea,*  finds  out,  that  '*  the  ninth 
article"  of  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third  (for  I  conclude  that  is  the  official 
account  he  alludes  to)  <<  contains  these  remarkable  expressions :  *  Sed  tempore  illo 
castella  non  fuerunt  in  Insulis,'" — upon  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  ^<  a  fact  which  aeema  at  once  to  overthrow  the  popular  tradition,  that  Gouray 
caatle,  better  hnown  under  the  name  of  Mont  Orgueil,  waa  either  buUt  by  JuHua^ 
or  aome  other  of  the  Caaaral"  Jf  the  document  he  alludes  to  should  still  be  our 
Guernsey  inquest,  then  it  must  be  a  misconstruing  or  a  misreading  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  as  we  have  it  here  in  French,  viz.  *•*'  Item,  en  la  dite  isle  sont  six  car-* 
vees  de  terre,  desquelles  le  prieur  de  St.  Lemfrey  tient  trois  carvees,"  (Lord  de 
Saumarez's  manor)  <*  Guilleaume  des  Rohais  uue  carvee,  et  aux  fiefs  d'Anneville 
sont  deux  carvees  ;  lesquelles  doivent,  et  sont  accoutum6e  k  leur  tour,  garder  les 
prisons ;  et  peuvent  et  doivent  les  prisonniers  6tre  ripleyez,  sans  donner  rien  au 
bailly  ;  sinon  qu'ils  ayent  ete  pris  par  Haro,  ou  pour  fellonie,  ou  pour  paix 
enfreinte,  ou  pour  autre  forfait  contre  la  couronne  du  roy  notre  sire ; — maia  en  ee 
tempa  liky  lea  priaona  n*itaient  point  au  chUieau  aux  ialea"  I  should  not  so  readily 
identify  this  passage  with  that  commented  upon  by  the  annotator,  if  he  had  not 
said,  that  '<  the  article  in  question  refers  to  the  owners  of  certain  estates,  who 
were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  have  the  custody  of  prisoners.''  I  leave  those  who 
may,  to  reconcile  these  different  readings  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  same  document, 
our  Ouernaey  inqueat.  We,  at  any  rate,  hud  then  castles  in  this  island,  whatever 
they  might  be  worth  to  our  defence,  against  an  external  enemy  ;  such  as  Castles 
Comet,  du  Valle,  des  Marais,  kc.  But  mark  well  the  last  sentence  given  above 
out  of  our  inquest :  *'  JEn  ce  tempa  Id  lea  priaona  nU talent  point  au  ch&teau  aux 
ialea"  The  natural  inference  therefrom  is,  that  apria  ce  tempa  Ui  ellea  y  ont  4ti, 
and  that  Castle  Cornet  is  the  castle  alluded  to,  where  the  prisons  have  since  been 
actually  kept;  but  *^au  chateau  aux  ialea"  does  not  readily  make  sense,  since 
there  could  not  be  one  castle  fur  the  two  islands ;  the  reading,  therefore,  should  be, 
'-  au  ch&teau  en  Vialei"  for  the  site  of  Castle  Comet  was  formerly  called 
'*  I'Ulet  r^-The  site  of  EUzabeth  Castle  in  Jersey  was  also  caUed  "2'w2eV  bat 
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Mr.  Falle  informs  us,  that  the  first  design  for  the  castle  was  laid  In  1551,  which  is 
tliree  centuries  later  than  the  epoch  referred  to;— the  first  building  of  Castle 
Cornet  was  then  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  standing,  so  that  it  might 
still  have  retained  the  name  of  **VUlet;**  and  I  therefore  establish,  that  in  1248 
there  were  yet  no  public  jails  at  Castle  Cornet.  The  custody  of  the  prisoners  was 
consigned  to  certain  persons  remanerafed  for  it  with  lands  j  when,  howerer,  pri- 
soners might,  and  were  to,  be  bailed,  except  they  were  detained  for  certain  crimes 
specified.  This  arrangement  for  keeping  the  prisoners  was  made  by  Philippe 
d*Aubigny ;  and  he,  at  the  saiQC  time,  rebuilt  the  castle  when  warden,  late  in  John\ 
or  early  in  Henry  the  Third's,  reigpi.  Let  me  again  refer  to  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  said  Comtitutians  of  John,  viz.  <<  12.  No  man  is  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
unless  in  criminal  cases,  touching  life  or  limb,  and  this  by  the  judgment  of  the 
twelve  coroners  jurats,  but  in  other  free  prisons,  assigned  to  that  purpose.*'  By 
this  time  then,  the  public  jails  for  criminals  of  a  certain  order,  were  established  at 
Castle  Comet ; — the  others  were  disposed  of  in  **free  prisotu,*'  (meaning  probably 
in  the  open  country,  not  insulated,)  ^*asngned  for  that  pwpoBe;"* — hence  it  fol- 
lows, first,  that  Art.  12  of  the  said  Constitutions,  was  written  at  a  later  date  than 
1249,  when  Henry's  inquest  was  taken  in  this  island  ; — and  we  must  also  infer, 
secondly,  that  it  applied  to  Guernsey  only,  unless  there  should  be  a  most  marvel- 
lous coincidence  of  circumstances  as  regiurd  the  prisons  in  the  other  island,  the 
lands  assigned  for  their  keep,  and  the  names  of  jurors. 

Ere  I  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  state  that  the  copies  we  baire 
here  of  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third  do  not  all  literally  agree ;  there  are  verbal 
differences,  as  if  from  not  having  been  collated,  but  they  are  all  from  one  original, 
du  Rnile  de  TEschiquier,  A.  R.  32  Heni;y  III.  I  shall  notice  one  curious  variation 
for  an  instance  of  this  $  in  one  copy  the  passage  given  above  regarding  prisons,  via. 
**  JEt  peuvent  et  doivent  lea  primnniera  itre  reapleyez  $an$  donner  rien  au  SaUfy^ 
is  rendered  in  another  copy,  *'  Et  peuvent  et  doivent  lea  priaona  ktre  rempHea^ 
aana  donner  rien  au  JBailly,**  But  the  true  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken ;  the 
prisoners  might  and  were  to  be  bailed,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned.  Reeplejfeg 
or  replegUa,  flrom  replegiarej  to  redeem. 

Now,  the  order  for  making  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1249,  was  as 
follows :— <<  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland.  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  Count  of  A^Jou,  to  his  Mend  Drogo  de  Barentin, 
warden  of  the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  health.  Inasmuch  as  that  we  have 
well  understood  the  inquest  which  you  formerly  have  caused  to  be  made  of  the 
customs  and  the  services  which  the  men  of  these  isles  have  been  accustomed  to 
render  and  perform  in  the  times  of  our  predecessors,  kings  of  England,  is  less  than 
sufficient ;  we  send  you  word,  that  by  as  many  men,  and  by  such  as  will  best 
know  and  say  the  truth,  you  may  again  make  a  distinct  and  exquisite  inquest; 
and  by  the  same  means,  what  law  and  in  what  manner  king  John,  our  lord  and 
father,  has  established  in  those  isles,  and  that  you  send  to  us  the  same  inquest 
under  your  signature  and  under  that  of  those  by  whose  means  it  may  have  been 
made  with  this  brief.  In  testimony  myself,  at  Mileberg,  the  1 1th  day  of  September, 
the  92nd  year  of  our  reig^."  Now  this  instruction  is  plainly  given  to  the  warden 
of  the  isles,  for  <<  a  diatinct  and  exquiaite  inqueat  in  thoae  ialea"  meaning  Jersey 
as  well  as  Guernsey,  and  if  it  were  so  taken  in  Jersey  likewise,  how  is  it  that  the 
historian  of  that  island  did  not  get  hold  of  the  right  one  t 

My  next  ot^ject  is  to  adduce  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  jurats  in  the  Royal 
Court,  or  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king,  anterior  to  the  epoch  at  which  the 
constitutions  in  question  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  here,  by  king  John. 
I  have  already  shewn  that  the  Court  of  Chief  Pleas  of  the  4th  October,  1&4,  was 
composed  of  a  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  that  date  is  certainly  prior  to  the  alienation 
of  Normandy,  and  forty-five  years  before  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third.  I  will 
now  refer  to  the  transaction  already  noticed  in  my  former  communication ;  the 
covenant  by  whith  the  inhabitants  at  large,  in  thia  island,  (I  am  not  aware  of  any 
similar  agreements  having  taken  place  in  Jersey)  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king, 
£69.  ds.  lid.  tournois,  annually,  as  a  money  composition  for  the  privilege  of  not 
being  ever  called  out  of  the  island,  unconsentingly,  by  king's  brief  or  otherwise, 
for  any  cause  whatsoever; — and  that  all  causes  instituted  in  the  island, should  be 
determined  there,  before  the  justices  itinerant,  <*  and  the  twelve  jwrata  'qf  thm 
tale  who  know  and  underatand  the  cuatoma  and  ancient  uaagea  of  the  ialand  :  " — ^That 
is  the  explanation  of  the  ol^ect  of  the  composition,  given  in  the  Prieepie  de 
VAaaiae,  without  however  noting  the  date  of  it,  only  mentioning  that  it  was 
entered  into  «  by  our  aovereign  lord.  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy, 
for  the  time  being,'*    Therefore,  then,  before  Normandy  was  alienated. 
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Your  correspondent  Ss  of  opinion,  that  William  the  Conqueror  is  the  sovereign 
there  alluded  to,  in  which  case,  the  constitution  of  jurats  in  our  courts  would 
perhaps  prove  to  be  coeval  with  the  conquest  of  England.  There  is,  however, 
some  evidence  to  shew,  that  this  said  composition  was  one  of  the  acts  of  Raoul  de 
Valmont,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  when  he  was  sent  over  by  Henry  the  Second  to 
fortify  and  settle  the  islands  in  his  fkvour,  during  Stephen's  reign  in  England  \ 
this  privilege  and  the  money  composition  for  it,  have  both  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  and  still  exist  at  the  present  day ;  therefore,  on  the  explanation  of  the 
Pricepte  de  TiiMl^e,  judges  itinerant,  a  bailiff  and  jurats,  must  have  formed  our 
local  judicial  establishment  at  that  epoch.  Henry  the  First  died  in  1135,  and 
this  transaction  must  have  taken  place  very  soon  after ;  consequently,  about  eighty 
yeare  before  king  John's  death ;  but  if  tiiis  agreement  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
conquest,  it  would  then  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  anterior  to  that 
epoch. 

Raoul  de  Valmont  was  probably  sent  with  the  authority  of  a  commissioner,  from 
the  then  Duke  Henry,  independent  of  the  king's  governor ;  as  Raoul's  name  does 
not  appear  in  Warburton's  List  of  Wardens,  or  in  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 
But  he  is  named,  though  not  designated,  in  the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third.  It 
seems  also,  that  he  established,  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  the  rent  called 
Milage,  a  chief  rent ;  that  he  sold  waste  lands  for  rents ;  and  that  he  held 
assizes  in  the  island.  He  also  first  built  the  castle  on  the  islet,  afterwards  called 
Castle  Comet,  and  the  tower  of  Beauregard  (at  the  top  of  the  present  Comet- 
Street,  which  site  is  still  called  La  TViur,  or  Tower ; )  for  the  combined  defence  of 
the  locals  now  the  town, — then  perhaps,  only  a  email  village. 

I  shall  next  produce  a  sort  of  collateral  evidence  to  the  same  eflbct,  that  is,  to 
the  existence  of  jurats  in  our  courts  generally,  prior  to,  and  independently  of 
king  John  and  his  constitutions  ;  which  I  meet  with,  in  the  ancient  constitutions 
of  Alderaey ,  and  which,  like  ours,  was  founded  on  the  custom  of  Normandy.  Mr. 
Berry,  in  his  History  of  Guernsey,  has  a  curious  document  on  the  sufciject,  given  to 
him  by  the  minister  \ — It  purports  to  be,  a  <<  state  of  the  island  made  out  between 
the  officers  of  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  England,  and  those  of  Hughes  de 
Mar%-iUe,  bishop  of  Coutances,  as  to  their  respective  rights ; "  extracted  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  charters  of  the  cathedral  of  Coutances; — whence  it  appears, 
that  half  the  island  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  the  other  half  to  the  chapter 
of  Coutances.  The  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  island  being  administered  by 
a  bailiff  or  judge  and  six  jurats,  in  this  wise  ; — ^namely  :  the  former  \}^tx%  appointed 
for  one  year;  alternately,  by  the  king  and  by  the  chapter;  and  so  of  the  jurats 
likewise,  they  being  elected,  to  serve  for  one  year,  by  the  king's  men,  and  the 
next  year  by  the  men  belonging  to  the  chapter,  and  so  on  in  turn,  year  by  year. 

The  exact  date  of  this  ''slate  of  the  iekuui"  is  not  known;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  Philip  de  Aubig^y  himself,  was  the  officer  on  the  part  of  king 
Henry  the  Third,  and  that  this  inquest  took  place  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  throne  of  England.  Here  there  is  the  same  principle  of  jurisdiction 
in  Alderney,  as  in  Jersey  and  Guemsey ;  — a  judge  or  bailiff  and  jurats,  taken 
obviously  firom  the  custom  of  Normandy ;  since  the  bishop  of  Coutances,  besides 
holding  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  island  entirely  to 
himself,  was  a  party  in  the  temporalties  thereof,  and  in  the  secular  jurisdiction 
also,  and  that  not  a  word  is  found  in  that  document,  concerning  king  John  or  his 
constitutions ;  although  he  was  then  so  lately  dead,  that  an  order  from  his  successor 
had  not  yet  been  sent  thither,  to  release  from  sequestration  the  property  of  the 
chapter  of  Coutances,  which  had  been  seized  by  a  brief  fit>m  king  John,  early 
in  the  wars  and  troubles  of  his  reig^. 

Proceeding  beyond  the  epoch  of  John's  reign,  I  would  now  observe,  that  the 
''  Coutumes  de  Normandie**  were  then,  according  to  Warburton,  still  unwritten  ; 
that  the  first  attempt  at  publishing  them  was  by  a  private  hand,  in  1229, — an 
expedient  which,  perhaps,  became  of  more  importance  when  that  province 
reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the  French  king.  In  John's  difficulties,  he  passed 
once  or  twice  through  these  islands ;  and  to  secure  their  allegiance,  as  observed 
before,  he  may  have  promised  the  inhabitants  vitA  voce,  while  among  them,  that 
though  they  might  be  detached  from  Normandy  to  be  annexed  to  England,  they 
should  continue  to  eig'oy  their  established  jurisdiction,  and  other  customs  and 
usages,— .a  declaration  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
minds ;  and  that  subsequently,  when  Normandy  was  actually  alienated,  some 
individual  may  have  attempted  to  set  down  these  things  in  writing,  and  have,  in 
doing  so,  given  them  the  appellation  they  now  bear ;  which,  however,  proving  but 
a  miserable  production  of  f  ts  kind,  attracted  but  little  notice  then,  not  being  actually 
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the  oiHcial  deed  of  the  king ;  and  that  therefore,  in  that  shape.  It  has  never  found 
its  way  into  any  subsequent  charter  of  privileges,  as  has  that  of  Richard  the 
Second  and  others.  It  should  now  indeed  be  regarded  more  as  a  curious  reitc, 
than  as  a  document  of  any  authority. 

The  next  epoch  I  shall  call  your  attention  to,  is  that  at  which  Frassingfield  and 
Dittone  were  sent  to  these  islands  as  justices  itinerant,  about  A.D.  1300,  neaiiya 
century  after  John's  reign.  They  wrote,  it  seems,  a  short  account  of  this  island, 
while  here ;  and  they  certainly  do  say,  <<  that  King  John  appointed  Jervais  Fan- 
tome  his  bailiff,  and  that  instead,  as  in  the  place  of  the  knights,  he  ordered  and 
constituted  twelve  coroner*  jurats.*'  But  the  Pricepfe  de  V Assise,  set  down  only 
twenty-two  years  later  than  the  date  of  this  account,  before,  and  approved  by, 
many  justices  of  assize,  does  not  confirm  that  statement  as  to  the  jurats  being 
constituted  by  King  John ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  according  to  the 
establishment  of  the  custom  of  Normandy  that  they  were  placed  in  the  room  *'of 
the  four  knights ;"  and  again,  « that  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers  in  the  said 
island,  they  and  their  predecessors,  have  in  usage,  and  of  ancient  custom,  to  mike 
and  elect  from  among  themselves  twelve  men,"  &c. ; — there  is  no  reference  here 
either  to  King  John's  constitutions: — The  whole  is  declared  to  be  founded  on 
the  ancient  custom  of  Normandy,  by  which  it  was,  and  not  by  King  John,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  knights  was  superseded  by  that  of  jurats,  whenever  that  might 
have  been.  Now,  at  the  time  this  Pricepte  de  V  Assise  (a  record  of  part  of  the 
liberties,  usages,  and  ancient  customs,  used,  held  and  kept  in  this  island,)  was 
being  made  in  the  way  of  an  inquest,  a  similar  proceeding  was  being  carried  on  in 
Jersey  :  this  wai  A.  R.  5  Edward  III,  A.  D.  1331. 

Our  PrScepte  was  taken  before  Sir  Robert  de  Northon,  knight,  and  Sir  William 
de  la  Rue  ;  afterwards  approved  by  Sir  Henry  Spigenel  and  William  des  Mareys ; 
also  by  Sir  Robert  de  Scarborough  and  his  companions,  justices ',  all  of  whom 
were  justices  itinerant.  Now,  in  the  same  year,  pleas  were  held  at  LongueciUe,  in 
Jersey,  before  Sir  Robert  de  Scarborough,  Robert  de  Northon,  and  Richard  de 
Wescote,  (two  of  these  just  before  named,  and  the  last  also  a  justice  itinerant ;) 
when  and  where,  "  the  community  of  the  said  island,  being  summoned  to  answer 
to  our  lord  the  king  of  the  plea,  on  the  authority  of  which  it  claimed  having 
twelve  jurats  $  answered,  that  they  have  twelve  jurats  from  among  themselves, 
who  are  elected  by  the  ministers  of  our  lord  the  king  and  by  themselves,  when 
there  is  need  thereof;"  and  after  entering  into  other  questions,  as  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  in  that  island,  the  act  recorded  on  the  occasion  ran 
thus  :  <<  And  the  community  is  represented  by  John  Barcntin,  its  attorney,  who 
say8,  that  as  to  the  abovementioned  liberties  of  having  twelve  jurats  from  among 
themselves,  and  also  that  all  pleas,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  determined 
here,  without  being  adjourned  elsewhere  ;  they  and  all  their  ancestors  have  been 
seized  thereof,  from  an  epbch  of  which  there  is  no  memory,  and  without  any  intei^ 
ruption  of  time,"  &c.  But  in  the  whole  proceeding  and  record,  as  in  our  Pricepte 
de  V Assise,  King  John's  name  is  not  found,  nor  are  his  constitutions  quoted. 
To  render  the  statement  of  these  circumstances  perfect,  I  muso  mention  that  the 
proceedings  in  Jersey,  and  possibly  ours  likewise,  were  approved  of  by  Edward 
the  Third,  ten  years  afterwards  ;  if  I  am  allowed  to  construe  the  following  royal 
order,  to  his  treasurers  and  chamberlains,  as  touching  those  transactions,  and  with 
the  Intention  of  confirming  them : — 

"  From  the  Rolle  qf  Royal  Briefs,  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
[translation.]  "  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  his  chamberlains,  sends  gpreeting.  Being  desirons,  for 
certain  causes,  to  be  certified  on  the  tenor  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  men  of 
our  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Serk  and  Alderney,  before  our  loved  and  faithful 
Robert  de  Scarborough  and  his  companions,  our  justiciers  itinerant  lately  voyaging 
to  the  said  isles,  touching  certain  liberties,  immunities  and  customs  of  said  isles, 
and  also  of  the  record  and  process  had,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  said  voyage,  between 
us  and  the  said  men  on  the  said  complaints ;  we  send  you  word,  that  after  visiting 
the  rolls  of  the  said  Robert,  touching  the  said  voyage,  which  are  in  our  treasury, 
under  your  care,  as  it  is  said,  you  certify  to  us  directly,  pertinently,  and  witboot 
dilation,  in  our  chancery  and  under  the  seal  of  our  exchequer,  of  all  you  will  have 
found ;  and  return  this  brief.  Witness  myself,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the  id 
day  of  June,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  but  of  our  reign  of 
France,  the  second." 

I  trust  I  have  now  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  document  called  the  ConstUu' 
tioTuqf  King  John  never  emanated  from  him,  nor  was  written  by  his  orders  i 
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that  it  it  spurioui  as  purporting  to  be  a  charter  given  us  by  that  king ;  that 
however  the  heterogeneous  matter,  contained  therein,  may  more  or  less  be  in  con- 
formity with  our  constitution  and  some  of  our  usages,  it  nevertheless  cannot,  as 
such,  be  used  as  authority.  With  respect  to  the  four  chevaliers  or  knights,  said  to 
have  once  been  established  to  assist  the  bailiff  in  his  jurisdiction,  it  appears  to  me 
doubtful  if  ever  there  have  been  such  in  the  island  since  the  conquest ;  if  there 
bad  been  up  to  the  time  of  John,  they  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  inquest  of  Henry  the  Third. 

GU7.RW8BT,  September  18,  1837.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

P.  S.— Errata  in  the  August  numder .—Remarks  on  tbe  Constitution  of  Guernsey,  page  117,  line  9* 
for  p  cent,  read  peeuUi  line  13  from  bottom,  for  dUaus,  read  ditmiMtj  page  118,  line  37,  for  wkote 
ordinance*,  read  when  ordinancee. 


NOTES   OF  THE   MONTH. 

GUERNSEY. 


Chief  Plea$.—Tht  fbllowtng  la  a  brief  summary 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Chief  Pleas  for  Mi. 
chaelmas : 

Mr.  George  Whitfield,  who  had  obtained  per. 
mission  to  erect,  and  wcurk  nnder  certain  re- 
strictions, a  distiUery  at  PetU  Bo  Bap,  appUed 
for  leave  to  work,  without  any  other  restrictions 
than  the  proprietors,  or  former  occupiers,  were 
subject  to,  either  the  distillery  at  the  Terrea,  or 
that  of  the  Bouit,  one  of  which  he  intended  to 
rent  for  that  purpose.  His  request  was  granted. 

The  prices  of  rent  due  on  the  1  ith  October, 
1830^  were  fixed  as  follows  :— 

Toumois.  Sterling. 

Wheat..  10  Uvres  17  sous.  15s.  fid.  per  quarter. 
Capons..  3  „  0  „  4s.  3^.  per  couple. 
Hen8....S     „       0    „       3s.  lOld.       „ 

All  the  ordinances  relating  to  the  reading  of 
legal  announcements  in,  or  at  the  porch  of  the 
parochial  churches,  at  the  close  of  divine  service, 
were  repealed,— and  it  was  ordered  that  such 
announcements  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that,  in  lieu  of  them,  all  legal  notices  should  be 
posted  up,  during  two  successive  Sundays,  in  a 
frame  to  be  placed  near  the  principal  porch  of 
each  church.  To  commence  on  the  1st  No- 
vember. 

It  having  been  stated  that  a  batcher  held  a 
sale  by  auction  at  the  last  C&tel  Flsir,  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  who  were  privately  offering 
their  cattle  for  sale,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
auction  should  henceforth  be  allowed  to  take 
place  during  the  fair. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  all  proprietors  of  land 
bordering  the  public  roads,  should  forthwith 
cause  all  projecting  branches  to  be  lopped  off, 
on  the  foot-path  side  to  the  height  of  eight  feet, 
and  on  the  road  side  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 

Some  of  the  roads  were  stated  to  be  in  a  de- 
fective  state,  and  the  constables  of  the  parishes, 
through  which  these  roads  run,  were  ordered  to 
see  them  repaired,  and  make  their  report  on 
Saturday  fortnight. 

RopeU  Court.— A.  full  meeting  of  the  court  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Oct.  6,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
cidlng,  en  Vue  de  Juetiee—thtXiB  by  going  down 
to  the  spot— on  the  request  of  Mr.  John  De 
Jersey,  timber  merchant,  to  be  allowed  to  erect 
a  steam  saw-mill  in  his  timber-yard,  at  the  back 
of  the  gas-works— which  request  was  opposed  by 
a  few  of  the  proprietors  of  tenements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  the  ground  that  the  smoke 
and  soot  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  such  an 
establishment,  would  prove  an  intolerable  an- 
noyance,  the  smoke  of  the  gas-works  already 
soiling,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  paint  upon 
their  houses,  causing  the  rain  water  in  their 
cisterns  to  be  full  of  soot,  and  rendering  it  im- 
practicable for  their  wives  to  hang  out  clothes 
to  dry  in  their  yards.  The  court,  after  hearing 
counsel  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  granted  Mr. 
D«  Jersey's  request,  snl^ect  to  the  condition  of 
his  erecting  the  chimney  at  least  sixty  feet  in 
height  from  the  ground. 


A  petition  was  presented  on  the  part  of  Robert 
Moore,  esq.,  merchant,  setting  forth  that  be  was 
a  native  of  Ipswich,— that  he  came  over  to  this 
island  in  1810,  and  purchased  several  stores,  of 
which  he  is  still  profHrietor,— that  recently  he 
purchased  a  house  at  Mount-Durant,  intending 
permanently  to  reside  here, — ^that  he  was  rated 
at  700  quarters  for  the  payment  of  parochial 
taxes,— that,  wishing  to  be  received  as  a  native 
inhabitant,  he  had,  oomformably  to  an  Ordinance 
of  the  Court,  dated  April.  1786,  applied  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  also 
to*.the  Town  Douzaine,  for  their  sanction,  and 
having  obtained  it,  he  now  prayed  the  Court  to 
receive  him  as  a  native  inhabitant.  The  Court 
unanimously  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
the  Bailiff  observing  that  Mr.  Moore  had  long 
been  advantageously  known  by  them  all,  and 
that  it  gave  them  much  pleasure  to  receive  him 
as  an  inhabitant. 

Horticultural  Exhibition.— The  autumnal  ex- 
hibition of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  rich  in 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  impove- 
ment  in  the  production  of  the  cottagers  was  very 
striking,  and  it  afforded  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
utility  of  this  excellent  institution. 

The  large  challengeable  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Richard  Luff,  nurseryman,  for  the  best 
collection  often  varieties  of  dessert  apples. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carey,  of  Rozel,  exhibited  no  less 
than  sixty  varieties  of  apples,  and  each  was 
without  a  speck.  This  display  excited  universal 
admiration,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  premium 
prize. 

Colonel  De  Havilland  presented  some  very 
superior  Guernsey  lilies,  and  his  apples  were  of 
an  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Hubert  astonished  the  amateurt  by  his 
splendid  grapes,  which  excelled  all  that  have 
ever  been  exhibited  in  Guernsey :  some  of  the 
berries  were  three  inches  in  circumference. 
This  genUeman  received  a  premium  prize. 

Mr.  John  Carey,  Castle,  exhibited  some  very 
superior  white  grapes,  peaches,  and  melons,  and 
carried  off  a  premium  prize. 

Mr.  Harry  Oobrte,  Jun.,  who  has  rendered  on 
all  occasions  most  effectual  assistance  to  the 
Society,  contributed  splendid  fruits  and  flowers 
to  the  exhibition,  rivalling  in  beauty  his  former 
displays. 

Mr.  Vidamour  obtained  a  medal  for  his  fruits 
and  flowers,  which  were  numerous  and  choice. 
This  gentleman  always  contributes  to  the  exhi- 
bitions,  largely  and  excellently. 

Three  flue  specimens  of  the  Gladiolus  Morton  i 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  WilUam  Hooper,  of  the 
Samian  Nursery. 

Mr.  Harris,  R.  Y.  C.  Hotel,  exhibited  a  gigan- 
tic  gourd,  measuring  flve  feet  six  inches  in  girth^ 
and  weighing  (i»^  lbs.  He  obtained  the  prize 
for  the  best  seedling  dahlia,  and  also  for  the 
best  six  selected  blooms. 

Our  neighbours  from  Jersey  entered  into  the 
field  of  compeution  with  spirit  and  success.  Mr. 
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Rmi  LangeUer,  nuneiTniaA  of  that  Island, 
prodaced  three  hundred  and  ten  dahlia  blooms, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal.  He  is  the  same 
florist  who  recently  published  a  letter  in  The 
Stitr,  declaring  that  he  would  not  compete,  but 
only  exhibit,  so  that  he  took  many  by  surprise. 

Mr.  James  Hammond,  of  Jersey,  displayed  a 
superb  collection  of  fruits  and  flowers,  for  which 
be  obtained  several  prizes.  They  were  all  fresh 
and  in  capital  preservation,  though  Mr.  H.  had 
the  disadvantage  of  bringing  them  across  the 
water. 

Mr.  Charles  Kaye  deserves  the  same  praise  as 
Mr.  Hammond,  and  he  also  received  prizes. 

Bfr.  fi.  Saunders,  nurseryman,  was  another 
successful  competitor  from  Jersey,  and  obtained 
prizes  for  his  very  choice  fruits  and  flowers. 

Mr.  James  Robin,  of  Jersey,  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful pine,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded. 

JUOOKB. 

Mr.  VacheU,  Mr.  MeUish,  Mr.  Ormne,  Mr. 
LangeUer,  Mr.  Nant,  Bir.  Crick,  Mr.  De  Quete. 
ville*s  (Jersey)  gardener. 

BoUnff  of  the  Channel  Jelande.—At  the  se. 
venth  meedng  of  the  '*  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,*'  hdd  at  Liverpool 
last  month,  Mr.  Babington,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
read  a  *  Notice,  with  the  results  of  a  botanical 
tour  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.'  Very  little,  he 
stated,  appeared  to  be  known  of  the  botanv  of 
the  Channel  Islands;  the  only  notices  he  nad 
seen  w«re  those  4>f  Woods,  Christy,  and  Treve- 
lyan,  which  were  very  scanty.  He  had  spent 
two  months  on  the  islands,  and  collected  about 
600  specimens,  and  obtained  a  list  from  Mr. 
Saunders,  nurseryman,  of  about  ns  others.  Of 
plants  not  before  recorded,  he  had  found  the 
following : — Hffperieum  land/olium,  Neottia  «•- 
tipaUtt  Sim^tie  incana,  MerewrialiM  ombifua, 
ArthroloMmm  ebraetealmn,  Atriplet  roeea.  He 
also  gave  lists  <tf  plants  rare  in  England,  and 
common  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  of  those 


common  in  the  former,  and  not  ftmad  in  the 
latter.— Professor  Lindley  observed,  that  he  had 
seen  a  list  of  the  plants  of  these  inlands,  drawn 
up  by  Lagasca,  a  Spanish  botanist,  but  it  was 
not  so  comprehensive  as  the  one  wX  pscacnt  IskI 
before  the  section. 

ififce/toncoM.— The  Lords  CommisaiDnen  of 
Admiralty  the  have  appointed  Doctor  Hugh  Monk 
medical  adviser  and  agent  to  sick  and  infirm 
British  seamen,  who  may  be  in  this  island. 
Doctor  Monk  has  been  an  esteemed  practitioner 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  his  nominatioD 
is  as  creditable  to  the  Admiralty,  mm  it  win  be 
satisfactory  to  his  numerous  friends. 

The  organ  in  the  town  church  requiring  repair, 
it  was  decided,  by  a  parodiial  meeting,  to 
appropriate  £\iO  for  that  purpose.  A  sub-com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work, 
composed  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean.  Mr.  Jothoa 
Abler,  churchwarden,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis^  and  Mr. 
Robert  MacCuUoch. 

Return  of  the  practise  of  ball  firing  of  the 
North  Regiment  of  MiUtia,  the  ssth  Sept.  1837 ' 
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JERSEY. 


The  Jenejf  Athenmtm.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
contributors  and  subscribers  to  the  Jersey 
Museum,  (which  consists  of  valuable  articles  of 
natural  and  antiquarian  curiosity,  collected  by 
the  enterprize  of  the  late  John  Oosset,  Esq..  and 
by  the  liberality  of  other  contributors  J  con. 
vened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  establishing  the  Museum  on  a  perma- 
nent  foundation,  in  connexion  with  a  Literary 
and  Scientiflc  Institution, — It  was  resolved : 

"That  it  would  be  highly  beneflcial  to  the 
island  at  large  that  the  present  Museum  should 
be  continued  as  a  permanent  establishment,  in 
connexion  with  a  Literary  and  Scientiflc  Insti- 
tution, and  that  the  two  objects  should  be  united 
as  a  public  Athenaeum." 

The  Committee  appointed  at  that  meeting 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  best  mea- 
sures for  accomplishing  the  above  objects,  the 
following  prospectus  has  been  drawn  up  in  pur 
suance  thereof,  and  by  their  unanimous  direc- 
tions is  submitted  to  the  public. 
raospBCTus. 

TU  secure  the  Museum  already  formed,  and 
to  encourage  future  contributions  to  it,  and  also 
to  render  It  of  real  service  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  useful  knowledge  to  all  classes  of 
the  commnnitv,  the  committee  recommend  that 
a  Society,  under  the  title  of  "The  Jersey  Athe- 
naum,"  be  formed,  to  consist  of  donors  and 
annual  subscribers,  under  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

That  the  books  be  opened  for  the  inscription 
of  donations  and  subscriptioos. 

That  a  donor  of  .^10,  or  a  subscriber  of  ^l 
annually,  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  eligi- 
ble to  the  Board  of  Direction. 

That  a  subscriber  of  los.  annually,  or  donor 
of  4^5,  become  member,  with  the  privilege  of 


voting  at  the  general  meetings,  and  permission 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  visit  tke 
Library  and  Museum,  but  not  to  be  eligfble  to 
the  Board  of  Direction. 

That  subscribers  of  5s.  annually  shall  hsTC 
free  admission  to  the  Museum  only,  but  not  to 
be  considered  as  members  of  the  Society. 

That  all  members  of  the  Sodetv  shall  have 
free  admission  to  the  Museum  and  Library  for 
themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  under  the  regu- 
lations to  be  provided. 

That  the  Board  of  Direction  shall  have  power 
to  admit  as  members  for  life  all  who  may  con- 
tribute books  or  valuable  artides,  that  may  be 
considered  by  the  Managing  Committee  equiva- 
lent to  a  donation  of  jBiq. 

The  Committee  communicate  to  the  public  that 
the  Society  is  to  be  constituted  for  the  foUowiog 
objects: 

I .  The  association  of  persons  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and  the  diffa- 
sion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  continue,  in  aid 
of  the  above  objects,  the  Museum  alrcadj 
formed,  on  a  permanent  foundation. 

S.  The  opening  to  the  public  of  a  well  assorted 
Library,  for  the  instruction  and  reference  of  ths 
members  and  their  fsmilies. 

3.  A  Reading  Room,  to  be  supplied  witii  the 
London,  local,  and  other  newspap^s,  and  the 
periodical  reviews,  to  be  opened  to  ttie  members 
subscribing  .^1. 

4.  The  establishment  of  periodical  occasfonsi 
lectures,  for  the  advancement  of  science  sad 
literature,  to  be  open  to  the  three  classes  of 
subscribers. 

The  Committee  have  to  add,  that  a  proper  Deed 
of  settlement  will  be  drawn  up  to  secure,  in  ths 
name  of  Trustees,  the  contributions  alrndy.  or 
to  be  hereafter  made,  whether  fbr  the  Mussna 
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or  UbniTt  so  that  the  nme,  to  long  as  the 
Society  Bball  ezistt  be  secured  for  the  puxpoaes 
abovementioned ;  and  that  contrlbatloiis  of  a 
permanent  natnre  will  be  secured  and  received 
under  the  oonditloos  to  be  expressed  in  the  Deed, 
It  being  especially  intended  to  return  to  the 
donors  the  articles  contributed,  should  the 
Society  be  dissolved  from  the  want  of  support, 
or  any  other  unforeseen  cause. 

As  soon  as  donations  and  subscriptions  to  a 
suHlcient  amount  have  been  Inscribed  in  the 
books  opened  for  that  purpose,  a  public  meeting: 
will  be  convened  for  the  election  of  the  oflUcers 
of  the  Society,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Rules 
and  Regrolations  for  its  government. 

4f<B*r  0/  Me  O^tttrmen.—On  Thursday,  the 
S8th  September,  the  constable  of  St.  Clement 
hdd  a  meeting  of  the  Prindpatu  and  officers  of 
his  parish,  in  compliance  with  the  following 
requisition : 

**  St.  Clement.  10th  September,  18S7- 

"Sir, — ^We  the  undersigned,  prineipowt  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement,  request  you  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  prineipau»  and  officer^  of  the 
parish,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  States,  to 
take  into  consideration  a  petition  presented  to 
the  States  on  the  l6th  August  last,  by  the  con- 
stable of  St.  Martin,  on  the  part  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety- eight  inhabitant  fishermen,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  permanent  pros- 
perity  of  commerce  and  the  oyster  fishery,  and 
to  take  such  measures  on  the  sut^ect  as  the 
assembly  shall  Judge  proper  to  be  adopted. 
We  are,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servants, 
(Signed)     P.  Lb  BiAisTRS, 

JOBN  AVBRTT, 

p.  J.  Ls  Navsu, 

To  Mr.  Clement  Touet,       T.  La  Nsvau. 
Constable  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clemept's.'* 

Ttie  BUM  de  Comooeation  having  been  read, 
as  also  the  petition  of  the  oystermen  to  the 
States. 

Philip  Le  Maistre,  Esq.,  rose  and  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  following  Act : 

"  Consideriog  that  the  said  petition  has  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  the  poor  in  the  exercise 
of  their  legitimate  rights,  against  an  arbitrary 
act,  the  assembly  cannot  dispense  with  taking 
an  active  part  and  a  lively  interest  in  It,  espe- 
cially as  the  principal  design  of  this  petition  is 
to  re-establiui  the  said  fishery  on  the  ancient 
footing  and  without  restrictions,  and  by  this 
Just  and  equitable  measure,  to  procure  to  a 
numerous  and  industrious  class  the  means  of 
providing  for  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their 
fismilles. 

"  considering  that  the  said  fishermen  have 
been  deprived  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  old 
oyster  beds,  which  they  possessed  for  many 
centuries,  without  having  been  consulted,  or 
even  forewarned  of  the  prohibitions  and  restric 
tions  that  have  been  Imposed  on  them  by  a  new 
law,  contrary  to  their  ancient  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. 

**  Considering  that  the  principal  olject  of  the 
said  State*,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  act, 
dated  the  92d  day  of  May,  1834,  was  to  create 
new  oyster  banks,  and  not  to  seize  on  the  old 
ones,  as  has  been  done,  and  that  it  could  never 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  legislative  body  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  ancient  fisheries, 
as  a  speculation,  and  to  deprive  by  this  measure 
a  great  number  of  poor  fathers  of  families  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  them  and  their  children. 

"  Considering  that  such  an  unjust  procedure 
against  the  rights  of  the  fishermen  and  other 
eltlxens  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  sound  part 
of  the  population  of  this  island }  and  moreover 
that  all  prohibitive  or  restrictive  measures,  rela- 
tive to  the  oyster  fishery  on  our  coasts,  are  con- 
trary to  the  advantage  of  commerce  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  In  general,  and  press 
most  particularly  on  a  class  which,  though  poor. 


Is  not  less  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
munlty,  and  which  It  is  the  duty  of  this  meeting 
to  protect. 

"  Under  all  these  considerations,  the  meeting 
requests  the  Constable,  or.  In  his  absence,  the 
Chef  de  Police,  to  second  the  views  of  the  peti- 
tioners  In  the  States,  and  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  f^irther  the  said  petition, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  all  restrictive  mea- 
sures,  relative  to  the  ancient  oyster  beds,  and 
that  the  fishery  be  free  as  before ; 

**  And  in  case  the  States,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  assembly  of  this  parish,  persist  in  preserv- 
Ing  the  regulations  actually  in  force  relative  to 
the  fishery  on  the  ancient  banks,  after  having 
heard  the  petitioners  by  means  of  their  advocate, 
the  Constable  or  Chef  de  Police  is  specially 
charged  to  convoke  immediately,  with  the  short- 
est  delay  possible,  an  assembly  of  the  said  parish, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  the  decision 
of  the  States,  in  order  that  the  said  assembly 
may  take  such  other  legal  measures  as  circum- 
stances may  call  for.** 

Mr.  Centenler  Lerrier  seconded  the  proposition 
ofMr.  LeMaUtre. 

Ph.  Le  QaUals,  Esq.,  Deputy  Viscount,  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  witnesses 
had  made  their  depositions  to  ascertain  which 
side  was  right.  He  added  that  If  the  assembly 
obliged  the  Constable  to  vote  for  the  petition  of 
the  oystermen,  they  would  force  him  to  com- 
promise himself,  he  having  formed  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Harbours,  and  having  visited  the 
oyster  banks  with  this  Committee  and  approved 
of  their  report. 

Ph.  Godfray,  Esq.,  said  that  he  wished  to  sup- 
port the  poor  fishermen,  but  that  he  also  was 
of  opinion  that  It  would  be  better  to  wait  tlU  the 
parties  were  heard;  besides,  he  was  not  for 
constraining  the  Constable  to  vote  In  such  or 
such  a  manner. 

Notvrithstanding  the  opposition  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Le  Maistre 
being  pot  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  33  against  9  • ! 

Treaeurjf  Chamben,  VJth  Sept. — Gentiemen,  — 
In  answer  to  yonr  Secretary's  letter,  dated  10th 
Inst,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  convey  to 
you  the  authority  of  this  Board,  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  Spirits  firom,  and  the  importation 
into,  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey 
and  Serk,  in  casks  of  the  same  size  as  are  al- 
lowed In  the  United  Kingdom,  until  the  plea- 
sure of  parliament  shall  be  taken. 

I  am,  &c.  &c.  F.  Baring. 

Cuetom  Houee,  London,  29th  Sept.— The  fore- 

£>lng  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baring,  (one  of 
e  Secretaries  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
her  MaJesty*s  Treasury)  is  transmitted  to  the 
principal  officers  at  Jersey,  and  who  are  to  take 
care  that  the  directions  therein  contained  be 
duly  obeyed. 

By  ordar  ot  the  Commisaioners, 

L.   SCOVBLL. 

MiaeelUmeoue,— The  following  is  the  number 
of  arrivals  and  sailings  of  vessels,  at  and  from 
the  port  ct  Jersey,  as  appears  from  extracts  of 
the  list  kept  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : — 
Arrivals,  from  March  10, 1830,  to  Octrber  S,  1887, 
91,307 ;  sailings,  during  the  same  period,  9,899. 

The  improvement  of  our  harbour  is  at  length 
seriously  contemplated,  and  Mr.  Walker,  civil 
engineer,  is  expected  here  for  that  purpose  in 
the  spring.  Mr.  Le  Gros  is  now  engaged  in 
making  surveyf  and  plans  to  further  Mr. 
Walker's  views.  The  Barbour  will  be  consider- 
ably widened  and  lengthened  as  far  as  the 
Rocher  Fendu. 

In  the  course  of  last  month  three  fine  ves- 
sels  were  launched  in  this  island,  namely,  a 
schooner  of  80  tons  new  measurement,  named 
the  Bellona,  built  for  Messrs.  Perrte  and  Vardon, 
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launched  at  St.  Catharine's  bay,  and  towed  into  tchooner  of  80  tons,  bnUt  by  Mesns.  Dealandes 

the  pier  by  the  Camilla,  in  the  afternoon.— A  fine  and  Son,  and  launched  from  their  bqUdinr  yard 

cutter,  named  the  Dido,  of  5S  tons,  new  mea.  on  the  South  Pier,  which  slid  into  her  future 

surement,  built  by  Mr.  FiUeul  for  Capt  Romeril  element  in  tallant  style,  amid  the  cheers  of 

and  Quer^e,  launched  at  La  Roque,  with  her  assembled  hundreds.    Th^  keel  of  another  iws- 

roasts  shipped  and  brought  into  harbour  under  sel  has  been  since  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Deslandes 

sail  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.— And  also  a  at  the  place  the  other  was  launched  from. 
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FRIENDSHIFS    OFFERING. 

L*homme  qui  Ta  passer  cherche  un  secours  nouTeau ; 
Que  la  main  d*un  ami,  que  ses  soins  chers  et  teadres 
Entr'ouvrent  doncement  la  pierze  du  tombean  1 
Le  feu  de  ramitU  vit  encore  dans  no$  eendree. 

— ^  CHATBAUaaiAND. 

*'  Mr  home  is  beneath  the  clear  blue  skies 

Of  the  islands  of  the  sea ; 
That  from  the  sun-lit  ocean  rise. 
And  joy  the  mariner*s  weary  eyes, 

In  sriittering  majesty. 

In  ocean's  crystal  bosom  chased, 

Each  islet  is  a  gem ; 
An  earthly  constellation  placed. 
Richer  than  emerald  e'er  that  graced 

A  sultan's  diadem. 

Theirs  are  the  vales  where  fig-trtes  wave 

And  golden  orchards  nod } 
The  shining  beach,— the  ocean  cave 
Where  twice  each  day  the  waters  lave 

The  samphire.dothed  sod. 

Ah !  why  must  memory's  gloomy  sway 

Remorselessly  recall. 
Times  that  long  since  have  passed  away. 
And  pleasures  vividly  pourtray 

That  were  in  bud  to  fall. 

But  how  avoid  ?  each  dreary  moor,— 

Sad  contrast  to  my  youth ! — 
Which  nightly  I  must  travel  o'er. 
When  the  winds  rage,  and  torrents  pour. 

Too  well  attest  its  truth. 

Such  silence  too !— as  oft  pervades  ! 

It  bids  me  here  have  done ; 
Disease  my  feeble  limbs  invades. 
My  colour  like  a  flower  fades, 

Forgotten  by  (be  sun. 

I  feel  the  thrilling  death-damps  weave. 

Their  chilly  fingers  round 
My  aching  heart ;— and  still  I  grieve 
For  my  dear  isle }— though  I  believe 

Naught  can  avert  death's  wound. 

But  I  will  hie  me  home  to  die 

And  meet  my  early  doom ; 
My  bones  in  kindred  earth  shall  lie. 
And  some,— a  friend,  may  breathe  a  sigh 

Upon  my  humble  tomb. 

Grant  too  when  toil  and  sorrows  cease. 

And  passions  sink  to  rest. 
And  death  my  spirit  shall  release. 
It  may  in  eueh  And  endless  peace, 

Bright  islands  of  the  blest  1 " 

Cease,  cease,  thou  mourner !  soon  their  earth 

Shall  shroud  thy  lifeless  day; 
Alas  !  that  few  have  known  the  worth 
That  graced  my  Faxsaa  from  his  biitfa, 

E'en  to  his  dying  day. 


fl.   BARBET,  PRINTER,   KBW-8TRBXT,  OUBRN8BY. 
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